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FRANCIS  BEAUMONT, 


1811. 


Francis  Beaumokt  was  third  son  of  Francis,  the  judge,  and 
bom  at  Grace  Dieu,  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1586.  In  1596, 
he,  with  his  two  brothers,  Henry  and  John,  was  admitted  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke-college,  Ox- 
ford. Wood,  who  refers  his  education  to  Cambridge,  has  mis- 
taken him  for  his  cousin  Francis,  master  of  the  Chatter-house, 
who  died  in  1624,  an  error  not  at  all  wonderful,  inasmuch  as 
there  were  four  Francis  Beaumonts  of  this  family,  all  living  in 
1615,  and  of  these,  three  were  poets,  viz.  the  master  of  the 
Charter-house,  the  dramatic  writer,  and  one  who  was  a  Jesuit 
The  subject  of  this  article  studied  some  time  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  his  Mask  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  was 
acted  and  printed  in  1612-13,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  His  application  to  the  law  was  probably  not  very 
intense;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Dramatic  Muse  from  an 
early  period;  but  at  what  time  he  commenced  a  partnership  with 
Fletcher  is  not  known.  The  date  of  their  first  plays  is  in  1607, 
when  Beaumont  was  in  his  twenty-first  year:  in  all  the  editions 
of  their  works,  and  in  every  notice  of  their  joint  productions, 
notwithstanding  Fletcher^s  seniority,  the  name  of  Beaumont 
stands  first  Their  connection,  from  similarity  of  taste  and 
studies,  was  very  intimate ;  they  lived  together  on  Bank-side,  not 
far  from  the  play-house,  both  bachelors,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
had  one  bench  between  them,  and  that  they  made  use  of  the 
same  clothes,  cloak,  &c.  and  that  Beaumont's  chief  business  was 

to 
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to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Fletcher's  wit.  The  latter  part 
of  this  allegation  is  not  admitted  by  certain  writers,  particu^ 
larly  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  suspects  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  Beaumont,  by  the  supposition  that  his  merit  was 
principally  confined  to  lopping  the  redundancies  of  Fletcher.  The 
editors  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  say,  '<  It  is  probable  that  the 
forming  of  the  plan,  and  contriving  the  conduct  of  the  fable, 
the  writing  of  the  more  serious  and  pathetic  parts,  and  lopping 
the  redundant  branches  of  Fletcher's  wit,  whose  luxuriances 
frequently  stood  in  need  of  castigation,  niight  be  in  general 
Beaumont's  portion  of  the  work."  This  is  to  afford  him  high 
praise,  and  there  are  other  facts  to  prove  that  he  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  in  a  superior  light,  and  that  tijis  estima* 
tion  of  his  talents  was  common  in  the  life»tiine  of  his  colleague, 
who  from  candour,  or  friendship,  appears  to  have  acquiesced  iu 
every  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  Beaumont. 

How  bis  life  was  spent  his  works  will  testify.  The  produc* 
tion  of  so  maay  plays,  and  the  interest  which  he  would  naturally 
take  in  their  success,  were  sufficient  to  occupy  his  mind  during 
the  short  span  of  his  mortal  existence,  which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  diversified  by  any  other  events  than  those  incident 
to  candidates  for  theatrical  fame  and  profit. 

Mr.  Beaumont  died  in  March  1615-1 6,  and  was  buried  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster.  The  first  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  1640.  The  only  poem  printed  in  Beau- 
mont's life-time  was,  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus,  from  Ovid, 
which  he  published  in  1608,  when  he  was  only  $i^teen  years 
of  age. 

His  original  poems,  says  his  biographer,  give  him  very  supe- 
rior claims  as  a  poet;  he  is  generally  iQore  free  from  metaphy- 
sical conceits  than  his  oontemporarieSf  '  His  sentiments  are  ele- 
gant and  refined,  and  his  versification  is  unusually  harmonious. 
His  amatory  poems  ace  ^rightly  and  original,  and  some  of  his 
lyrics  rise  to  the  impassioned  spirit  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
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OP 


JOHN  FLETCHER, 


1811. 


John  Fletcher,  son  of  Richard  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London, 
was  IxMrn  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge.   It  is  not  known  that  he  followed  any  profession  except 
that  of  a  poet,  in  which  capacity,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  the 
inseparable  partner  of  Francis  Beaumont.     He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  comedy  in  partnership  with  Ben  Jonson.   .After  the 
death  of  Francis  Beaumont,  Fletcher  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sulted James  Shirley  on  the  plots  of  several  of  his  plays.     He 
died  of  the  plague  in  1625,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy's 
church,  Southwark.    Different  accounts,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, are  given  both  of  the  joint  and  separate  title  of  each 
author  to  the  plays  under  the  name  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
of  the  share  each  took-  in  the  plays  written  by  them  in  common. 
It  is  generally  allowed  by  the  most  judicious  critics  that  Beau- 
mont excelled  in  that  judgment  which  is  requisite  for  forming 
the  plots,  and  Fletcher  in  the  fancy  and  vivacity  which  charac- 
terise the  poet.    Their  plays,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  present 
volumes,  are  numerous,  consisting  of  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
mixed  pieces.    They  were  so  popular  for  a  long  time,  that  they 
almost  engrossed  the  stage.     In  general  their  plots  are  more 
regular  than  Shakespeare's,  tiieir  comedies  are  gay,  and  imitate 
the  language  of  genteel  life  better  than  Jonson *s,  and  their  tra- 
gedies have  many  poetical  beauties  and  striking  incidents  and 
characters.     But  their  display  of  passion  is  rather  the  product  of 
study  than  of  real  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  human 

heart 
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heart  they  fall  many  degrees  short  of  Shakespeare.  Tlie  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  though  once  so  popular,  are  now 
rarely  acted.  Mosjt  of  them  run  into  luxuriance,  and  abound  in 
grossness  of  language,  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  by  any 
decent  audience.  The  poetical  powers  of  Fletcher  are  very  ad- 
vantageously displayed  in  a  piece  of  his  sole  composition,  ^'  The 
Faithful  Shepherd,"  a  dramatic  pastoral  on  the  model  of  the  Ita- 
lian.  It  possesses  many  fine  beauties,  and  has  been  imitated  by 
Milton  in  his  Comus,  but  its  plot  is  defective  and  unpleasant 
The  reader  will  find  much  excellent  criticism,  and  abundance  of 
judicious  remarks  on  the  labours  of  this  pair  of  poets,  in  the  fol- 
lowing prefaces.  The  present  edition  is  taken  from  Mr.  Colman\ 
published  in  ten  volumes,  1778,  which  is  by  far  the  most  correct 
of  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  before  the  public. 


PLAYERS'  DEDICATION. 

(FOLIO,  1647.) 

To  the  Right  Honourable  PHILIP,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery; Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff  and  Sherland;  Lord  Parr  and  Ross 
of  Kendall ;  Lord  Fitz-Hu^h^  Marmyony  and  Saint  Quintin;  Knight  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter;  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  most  Ho' 
nourable  Privy-Council:  and  our  singular  good  Lord. 


MY  LORD, 


JL  HERE  is  none  among  all  the  names  of*  honour,  that  hath  more  encou« 
raged  the  legitimate  muses'  of  this  latter  age,  than  that  which  is  owing  to 
your  family;  whose  coronet  shines  bright  with  the  native  lustre  of  its  own 
jewels,  which,  with  the  access  of  some  beams  of  Sidney,  twisted  with  their 
£ame,  presents  a  constellation,  from  whose  influence  all  good  may  be  still 
expected  upon  wit  and  learning. 

At  this  truth  we  rejoice,  but  yet  aloof,  and  in  our  o^vn  valley;  for  we 
dare'  not  approach  with  any  capacity  in  ourselves  to  apply  your  smile, 
since  we  have  only  preserved,  as  trustees  to  the  ashes  of  the  authors,  what 
we  exhibit  to  your  honour,  it  being  no  more  our  own,  than  those  imperial 
crowns  and  garlands  were  the  soldiers',  who  were  honourably  designed  for 
their  conveyance  before  the  triumpher  to  the  capitol. 

But  directed  by  the  example  ot  some,  who  once  steered  in  our  quality, 
and  so  fortunately  aspired  to  choose  your  honour,  joined  with  your  (now 
glorified)  brother,  (patrons  to  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  tiien  expired 
sweet  swan  of  Avon  Shakspeare';  and  since,  more  particularly  bound  to 
your  lordship's  most  constant  and  diffusive  goodness,  from  which  we  did 
for  many  calm  years  derive  a  subsistence  to  ourselves,  and  protection  to 
the  scene  (now  withered,  and  condemned,  as  we  fear,  to  a  long  winter  and 
sterility)  we  have  presumed  to  offer  to  yourself,  what  before  was  never 
printed  of  these  authors. 

Had  they  been  less  than  all  the  treasure  we  had  contracted  in  the  whole 
age  of  poesy  (some  few  poems  of  their  own  excepted,  which,  already  pub- 
lished, command  their  entertainment  with  all  lovers  of  art  and  language) 
or  were  they  not  the  most  justlv  admired  and  beloved  pieces  of  wit  and 
the  world,  we  should  have  taugnt  ourselves  a  less  ambition. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  humble  tender  of  our  duties;  and,  till  we  fail 
in  our  obedience  to  all  your  commands,  vouchsafe  we  may  be  known  by 
the  cognizance  and  character  of, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Honour's  most  bounden, 

John  Lowin,  Joseph  Taylor, 

Richard  Robinson,  Robert  Benfeild, 

Eyl^rd  Swanston,  Thomas  Pollard, 

Hugh  Clearke,  William  Allen, 

SxEi'HEN  Hammerton,  Theophilus  Byrd. 

*  Hie  txample  of  some,  &c.]  i.  e.  Hemine;e  and  Condell;  who  in  lC23  published  the  first 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  VVorks.  They  dedicated  thein  to  tills  same  nobleman,  then  £arl  of 
Montgomery^  and  hU  elder  brother,  William  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

VOL.  I.  b  Mr. 


MR.  SHIRLEY'S  PREFACE. 

(FOLIO,  1647.) 

Jr OETRY  IS  the  child  of  nature,  which,  regulated  and  made  beautiful  bjr 
art,  presenteth  the  most  harmonious  of  all  other  compositions;  among 
which  (if  we  rightly  consider)  the  dramatical  is  the  most  absolute,  in 
regard  of  those  transcendent  abilities  which  should  wait  upon  the  com- 
poser; who  must  have  more  than  the  instruction  ^f  libraries  (which  of 
Itself  is  but  a  cold  contemplative  knowledge),  there  Wng  required  in  him 
a  soul  miraculously  knowing  and  conversing  with  all 'mankind,  enabling 
him  to  express  not  only  the  phlegm  and  folly  of  thick-skinned  men,  but 
the  strength  and  maturity  of  the  wise,  the  air  and  insinuations  of  the 
court,  the  discipline  and  resolution  of  the  soldier,  the  virtues  and  passions 
of  every  noble  condition,  nay  the  counsels  and  characters  of  the  greatest 
princes. 

This,  you  will  say,  is  a  vast  comprehension,  and  hath  not  happened  in 
many  ages.  Be  it  then  remembered,  to  the  glory  of  our  own,  that  all 
these  are  demonstrative  and  met  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher/  whom  but  to 
mention  is  to  throw  a  cloud  upon  all  former  names,  and  benight  poste- 
Tityi  this  book  being,  without  flattery,  the  greatest  monument  of  the 
scehe  that  time  and  humanity  have  produced,  and  must  live,  not  only  the 
crown  and  sole  reputation  of  our  own,  but  the  stain  of  all  other  nations 
and  languages^  for  it  may  be  boldly  averred,  not  one  indiscretion  hath 
branded  this  paper  in  all  the  lines,  this  being  the  authentic  wit  that  made 
Blackfriars  an  academy,  where  the  three  hours'  spectacle,  while  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  presented,  was  usually  of  more  advantage  to  thtf 
hopeful  young  heir,  than  a  costly,  dangerous,  foreign  travel,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  governing  monsieur  or  signor  to  boot;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  the  young  spirits  of  the  time,  whose  birth  and  quality 
made  them  impatient  of  the  sourer  ways  of  education,  have  from  the  atten- 
tive hearing  tnese  pieces,  got  ground  in  point  of  wit  and  carriage  of  the 
most  severely-employed  students,  while  these  recreations  were  digested 
into  rules,  and  the  very  pleasure  did  edify.  How  many  passable  dis- 
coursing dining  wits  stand  yet  in  good  credit,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  two 
or  three  of  these  single  scenes! 

And  now.  Reader,  in  this  tragical  age,  where  the  theatre  hath  been  so 
much  out-acted,  congratulate  thy  own  happiness,  that,  in  this  silence  of 
the  stage,  thou  hast  a  liberty  to  read  these  inimitable  plays,  to  dwell  and 
converse  in  those  immortal  groves,  which  were  only  shewed  our  fathers 
in  a  conjuriug-glass,  as  suddenly  removed  as  represented;  the  hmJ- 
«cape  is  now  brought  home  by  this  optic,  and  the  press,  thought  too 
pregnant  before,  shall  be  now  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
Englishmen,  that  must  acknowledge  all  the  felicity  of  wit  and  words  to 
this  derivation. 

You  may  here  find  passions  raised  to  that  excellent  pitch,  and  by  such 
insinuating  degrees,  that  you  shall  not  choose  but  consent,  and  go  along 
with  them,  finding  yourself  at  last  grown  insensibly  the  very  same  person 
you  read;  and  theris  tand,  admiring  the  subtil  tracks  of  your  engagement, 
fall  on  a  scene  of  love,  and  you  will  never  believe  the  writers  could  have 

the 
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the  least  room  left  in  their  souls  for  another  passion ;  perus6  a  scene  of 
manly  rage,  and  you  would  swear  they  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  same 
hands;  but  both  are  so  excellently  wrought,  you  must  confess  none,  but 
the  same  hands,  could  work  them. 

Would  thy  melancholy  have  a  cure?  thou  shalt  laugh  at  Democritus 
himself;  and  but  reading  one  piece  of  this  comic  variety,  find  thy  exalted 
fancy  in  Elisium ;  and  when  thou  art  sick  of  this  cure,  (for  the  excess  of 
delight  may  too  much  dilate  thy  soul)  thou  shalt  meet  almost  in  every  leaf 
a  soft  purUug  passion  or  spring  of  sorrow,  so  powerfully  wrought  high  by 
the  tears  of  innocence,  and  wronged  lovers,  it  shall  persuade  thy  eyes 
to  weep  into  the  stream,  and  yet  smile  when  they  contribute  to  their 
own  rums. 

Infinitely  more  might  be  said  of  these  rare  copies ;  but  let  the  inge- 
nuous reader*  peruse  them,  and  he  will  find  them  so  able  to  speak  their 
own  worth,  that  they  need  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  trumpet,  since 
any  one  of  these  incomparable  pieces,  well  understood,  will^rove  a  Pre- 
face to  the  rest ;  and  if  the  reader  can  taste  the  best  wit  ever  trod  our 
English  stage,  he  will  be  forced  himself  to  become  a  breathing  panegyric 
to  tnem  all. 

Not  to  detain  or  prepare  thee  longer,  be  as  capricious  and  sick-brained 
as  ignorance  and  malice  can  make  thee,  here  thou  art  rectified ;  or  be  as 
healthful  as  the  iqward  calm  of  an  honest  heart,  learning,  and  temper 
can  state  thy  disposition,  yet  this  book  may  be  thy  fortunate  concernment 
und  companion. 

It  is  not  so  remote  in  time,  but  very  many  gentlemen  may  remember 
these  authors;  and  some,  familiar  in  their  conversation,  deliver  them  upon 
every  pleasant  occasion  so  fluent,  to  talk  a  comedy.  He  must  be  a  bold 
man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their  lives;  Wnat  I  have  to  say  is,  we 
have  the  precious  remains ;  and  as  the  wisest  contemporaries  acknowledge 
they  livea  a  miracle,  I  am  very  confident  this  volume  cannot  die  with-p 
out  one.  "  f 

What  more  specially  concerns  these  authors  and  their  works  is  told 
thee  by  another  hand,  in  the  following  epistle  of  the  Stationer  to  the 
{leaders. 

Farewell:  Read,  and  fear  not  thine  own  understanding;  this  book  will 
create  a  clear  one  in  thee:  and  when  thou  hast  considered  thy  purchase, 
thou  wilt  call  the  price  of  it  a  charity  to  thyself;  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
I'orgive 

Thy  friend, 

And  these  authors  bumble  admirer, 

James  Shirlbt', 

*  Ingenuous  Reader,']  In  Coles's  Diet.  l677»  it  is  remarked,  *  Ingenuous  and  ingenious  ara 
loo  often  confounded.* 

3  James  ShirleyA  It  is  much  to  be  r^etted,  that  this  ingenious  gentleman  did  nothing 
more  to  the  First  Folio  than  writing  the  rreface  j  WQ  should  not  then  so  justly  lament  the 
incorrectness  of  that  }£dition, 


STATIONER'S 


STATIONER'S  ADDRESS. 

(FOLIO,  1647.) 

GENTLEMEN, 

xSefore  you  engage  further,  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  these  particu- 
lars. You  have  licre  a  nezc  book;  I  can  speak  it  clearly;  for  of  all  this 
large  volume  of  comedies  and  trage^lies,  not  one,  till  now,  was  ever  printed 
before.  A  collection  of  plays  is  commonly  but  a  new  impression,  the 
scattered  pieces  which  were  printed  single,  being  then  only  republished 
together:  Tis  otherwise  here. 

Next,  as  it  is  all  new,  so  here  is  not  any  thing  spurious  or  imposed:  I 
had  the  originals  from  such  as  received  them  from  the  authors  themselves; 
by  those,  and  none  other,  I  publish  this  edition. 

And  as  here  is  nothing  but  what  is  genuine  and  theirs,  so  you  will  find 
here  are  no  omissions;  you  have  not  only  all  I  could  get,  but  all  that  you 
must  ever  expect.  For  (besides  those  which  were  formerly  printed)  there 
is  not  any  piece  written  by  these  authors,  either  jointly  or  severally,  but 
what  are  now  published  to  the  world  ii^  this  volume.  One  only  play  I 
must  except  (for  I  mean  to  deal  openly);  it  is  a  comedy  called  the  Wi Id- 
Goose  Chase,^  which  hath  been  long  lost,  and  I  fear  irrecoverable;  for  a 
person  of  quality  borrowed  it  from  the  actors  many  years  since,  and  (by 
the  negligence  of  a  servant)  it  was  never  returned;  therefore  now  I  put 
Tip  this  si  quis,  that  whosoever  hereafter  happily  meets'  with  it,  shall  be 
thankfully  satisfied  if  he  please  to  send  it  home. 

Some  plays  (you  know)  written  by  these  authors  were  heretofore 
printed :  I  thought  not  convenient  to  mix  them  with  this  volume,  which 
of  itself  is  entirely  new.  And  indeed  it  would  have  rendered  the  book  so 
voluminous,  that  ladies  and  gentlewomen  would  have  found  it  scarce 
manageable,  who  in  works  of  this  nature  must  fi^st  be  remembered.  Be- 
sides, I  considered  those  former  pieces  had  been  so  long  printed  and  re«? 
printed,  that  many  gentlemen  were  already  furnished;  and  I  would  have 
none  say,  they  pay  twice  for  the  same  book. 

One  thing  1  must  answer  before  it  be  objected;  'tis  this:  when  these 
comedies  ana  tragedies  were  presented  on  the  stage,  the  actors  omitted 
some  scenes  and  passages  (with  the  authors'  consent)  as  occasion  led  them; 
and  when  private  friends  desired  a  copy,  they  then  (and  justly  too)  tran- 
scribed what  they  acted:  But  now  you  have  both  all  that  was  acted,  and 
all  that  was  not;  even  the  perfect  full  originals,  without  the  least  mutila- 
tion; so  that  were  the  authors  living,  (and  sure  they  can  never  die)  they 
themselves  would  challenge  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  here  pub- 
lished ;  this  volume  being  now  so  complete  and  finished,  that  the  reader 
must  expect  no  future  alterations. 

For  literal  errors  committed  by  the  prifiter,  it  is  the  fashion  to  ask  par- 
don, and  as  much  in  fashion  to  take  no  notice  of  him  that  asks  it;  but 
in  this  aUo  I  have  done  my  endeavour.  Twere  vain  to  mention  the 
chargeableness  of  this  work ;  for  those  who  owned  the  manuscripts,  too 
well  knew  their  value  to  make  a  cheap  estimate  of  any  of  these  pieces; 
and  though  anotl^er  joined  with  me  in  the  purchase  arid  printing,  yet  the 

'  The  Wild-Goose  Chase.^  Thif  comedy,  in  the  year  l662,  was  published  in  folio,  by 
Lowin  and  Taylor,  two  of  the  players,  with  a  *  Dwlioation  to  the  Hoxu)ur'd^  Few,  Lovers  of 
Dramutick  Poesie^'  and  several  commeudatocy  verses  annexed. 

cnre 
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cftre  and  pains  was  wholly  rnine^  which  I  found  to  be  more  than  you  will 
easily  imagine,  unless  you  knew  into  how  many  hands  the  originals  were 
dispersed:  Tliey  are  all  now  happily  met  in  this  book,  having  escaped 
these  public  troubles,  free  and  unmangled.  Heretofore,  when  gentlemen 
desired  but  a  copy  of  any  of  these  plays,  the  meanest  piece  here  (if  any  may 
be  called  mean  where  every  one  is  best)  cost  them  more  than  four  times 
the  price  you  pay  for  the  whole  volume. 

1  should  scarce  have  adventured  in  these  slippery  times  on  such  a  work 
as  this^  if  knowing  persons  had  not  generally  assured  me  that  these  au- 
thors were  the  most  unquestionable  wits  this  kingdom  hath  afforded.  Mr. 
Beaumont  was  ever  acknowledged  a  man  of  a  most  strong  and  searching 
brain;  and  (his  years  considered)  the  most  judicious  wit  these  later  ases 
have  produced;  he  died  young,  for  (which  was  an  invaluable  loss  to  this 
nation)  he  left  the  world  when  he  was  not  full  thirty  years  old.  Mr. 
Fletcher  survived,  (ind  lived  till  almost  fifty;  whereof  the  world  now  en- 
joys the  benefit.  It  was  once  in  my  thoughts  to  have  printed  Mr.  Flet- 
cher's works  by  themselves,*  because  single  and  alone  he  would  make  a 
just  volume;  but  since  never  parted  while  they  lived,  I  conceived  it  not 
equitable  to  separate  their  ashes. 

It  becomes  not  me  to  say  (though  it  be  a  known  truth)  that  these  au- 
thors had  not  only  high  unexpressible  gifts  of  nature,  but  also  excellent 
acc^uired  parts,  beine  furnished  with  arts  and  sciences  by  that  liberal  edu- 
cation they  had  at  the  university,  which  sure  is  the  best  place  to  make  a 
great  wit  understand  itself;  this  their  works  will  soon  make  evident.  I  was 
very  ambitious  to  have  got  Mr.  Beaumont's  picture;  but  could  not  pos- 
sibly, though  I  spared  no  enquiry  in  those  noble  families  whence  he  was 
descended,  as  also  among  those  gentlemen'  that  were  his  acquaintance 
when  he  was  of  the  Inner^Temple :  The  best  pictures,  and  those  most  like 
him,  you  will  find  in  this  volume.  This  figure  of  Mr.  Fletcher  was  cut 
by  several  original  pieces,  which  his  friends  lent  me;  but  withal  they  tell 
me,  that  his  unimitable  soul  did  shine  through  his  countenance  in  such 
air  and  spirit,  that  the  painters  confessed  it  was  not  easy  to  express  him : 
As  much  as  could  be,  you  have  here,  and  the  graver  hath  done  his  part. 

Whatever  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  hand,  is  free  from  inter- 
lining; and  his  friends  affirm  he  never  writ  any  one  thing  twice :  ^  It  seems 
he  had  that  rare  felicity  to  prepare  and  perfect  all  first  in  his  own  brain ;  to 
shape  and  attire  hjs  notions,  to  add  or  lop  off,  before  he  committed  one 
word  to  writing,  and  never  touched  pen  till  all  was  to  stand  as  firm  and 
immutable  as  if  engraven  in  brass  or  marble.  But  I  keep  you  too  long 
from  those  friends  of  his  whom  'tis  better  for  you  to  read;  only  accept 
of  the  honest  endeavours  of 

One  that  is  a  Servant  to  you  all, 

Humphrey  Moselby. 

At  the  Prince's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard| 
Feb,  the  14lh,  l646. 

*  Fletcher's  works  ht  themselves.^  If  Mr.  Moselcy  could  have  made  this  separation,  it 
h  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  left  us  no  intimation  which  plays  were  written  by  Fletcher 
alone. 

-  Jle  never  writ  any  one  thing  twice."]  May  we  not  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
common-place  compliment?  but  surely  it  is  a  ver^-  injudicious  one.  A  similar  ^scrtion,  ap- 
plied to  Shakespeare,  has  afibrded  much  conversation  in  the  literary  world. 

*^  .  BOOKSELLERS* 


BOOKSELLERS'  ADDRESS. 

(FOLIO  1679.) 


COUETEOUS  READER, 

1  HE  first  edition  of  these  plays  in  this  volume  having  found  that  accept* 
ance  as  to  give  us  encouragement  to  make  a  second  impression,  we  were 
very  desirous  they  might  come  forth  as  correct  as  might  be:  And  we  were 
very  opportunely  informed  of  a  copy  which  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
gentleman  had  taken  the  pains  (or  rather  the  pleasure)  to  read  over; 
wherein  he  had  all  along  corrected'  several  faults  (some  very  gross)  which 
had  crept  in  by  the  frequent  imprinting  of  them.  His  corrections  were 
the  more  to  be  valued,  because  he  had  an  intimacy  with  both  our  authors, 
and  had  been  a  spectator  pf  most  of  them  when  they  were  acted  in  their 
life-time.  This  therefore  we  resolved  to  purchase  at  any  rate ;  and  ac- 
cordingly with  no  small  cost  obtained  it.  From  the  same  hand  also  we 
receivea  several  prologues  and  epilogues,  with  the  songs  appertaining  to 
each  play,  which  were  not  in  the  former  edition,  but  are  now  inserted  in 
their  proper  places.  Besides,  in  this  edition  you  have  the  addition  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  plays  more  than  were  in  the  former,  which  we  have 
taken  the  pains  and  care  to  collect,  and  print  out  of  quarto  in  this  volume, 
which  for  distinction  sake  are  marked  with  a  star  in  the  catalogue  of  them 
facing  the  first  page  of  the  book.  And  whereas  in  several  of  the  plays 
there  were  wanting  the  name?  of  the  persons  represented  therein,  in  tHis 
edition  you  have  them  allprefixed,  with  their  qualities;  which  will  be  a 
great  ease  to  the  reader.  Tnus  every  way  perfect  and  complete  have  you, 
<all  both  tragedies  and  comedies  that  were  ever  writ  by  our  authors,  a  pair 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  most  ingenious  poets  of  their  age;  from  whose 
worth  we  should  but  detract  by  our  most  studied  commendations. 

If  our  care  and  endeavours  to  do  our  authors  right  (in  an  incorrupt 
and  genuine  edition  of  their  works)  and  thereby  to  gratify  and  oblige  the 
reader,  be  but  requited  with  a  suitable  entertainment,  we  shall  be  en-r 
couraged  to  bring  Ben  Jonson's  two  volumes  into  on^,  and  publish  them 
in  this  form;  and  also-  to  reprint  Old  Shakespeare;  Both  which  are  de* 
signed  b^ 

yours, 

Ready  to  serve  you, 

John  Martyn, 
Henry  HerringmaNi 
IlicHARD  Mariot* 


'  He  had  all  along  corrected,  5cc.]     NotwithstandiDg  this  boast,  in  many  plays,  tlie  fi^t 
ibUo  is  more  correct  than  the  second. 
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WVING  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 


(OCTAVO,  1711.) 


Xrancis  Beaumont,  Esquire,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  that  name,  at  Gracedieu  in  Leicestershire,  and  brotlier  to  Sir  Henry 
Beaumont,  Knight,  of  the  same  place ;  his  grandfather  was  John  Beau«* 

mont, 

'  Prrface.']  To  this  Preface,  Mr.  Sympson,  in  the  Edition  of  1760,  prefixes  the  following 
Introduction. 

Tis  really  surprising  that  all  we  know  of  two  such  illustrious  authors  as  Mr.  Beaumont 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  were  is,  lliat  we  know  nothing.  The  composer  of  the  following  Preface, 
and  editor  of  their  works  in  171 1»  calh  it  **  An  Account  ©f  the  Lives,  &c.  of  his  Authors." 
But  he  greatly  miscalls  it,  for  that  they  were  bom  in  iuch  a  year,  and  died  in  such  a  one,  is  all 
he  has  given  us  of  tlieir  history  and  actions  j  and  by  what  1  can  find,  had  they  never  wrote  a 
comedy,  we  should  not  have  known^  but  upon  )lr.  Shirley's  word,  that  in  conversation  they 
ever  had  talked  one. 

Our  authors,  'tis  true,  take  up  articles' in  two  dictionaries,  but  these  contain  little  more 
thap  remarks  on  their  dramatic  performances.  Believing  therefore  tliat  the  no  account,  of  the 
following  Preface,  contains  as  good  an  account  of  our  authors  as  any  can  be  given,  1  submit 
it  to  the  reader  pure  and  unmix'd,  as  it  came  out  of  the  editor's  hands,  without  any  alteration 
or  interpolation  at  all,  only  striking  out  a  long  quotation  from  a  very  imperfect  answer  of  Mr. 
Drydeo  s  to  the  objections' made  against  Shakesjieafe  and  our  authors  by  Mr.  Rhymer. 

But  their  dramatic  is  no  better  known  than  their  civil  history ;  I  mean  what  part  each  sus- 
tained in  their  poetical  cap<icitie8.  Did  Beaumont  ])lan,  and  Fletcher  raise  the  superstructure? 
Then  'tis  no  wonder  the  work  should  be  all  of  a  piece. 

But  if  each  sustained  both  characters  (as  I  think  is  so  plain  as  not  to  be  doubted)  'tis 
strange  there  should  appear  no  greater  diversity  in  their  writings,  when  the  separate  parts  came 
to  be  put  toeether. 

FoK,  unless  1  be  greatly  mistaken,  we  cannot  say  that  here  one  laid  down  the  pencil,  and 
ihert  the  other  took  it  up,  no  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  two  contiguous  colours  in  tlie 
jainbow,  here  this  ends  and  there  that  begins,  so  fine  Is  tlic  transition,  that 


■  Spectantia  lamina  Jallit, 

Usque  adeo  quod  tangit  idem  est.- 


Mr.  Seward  will  lay  before  the  reader  what  internal  evidence  he  thinks  he  has  discovered 
of  a  distinction  of  their  hands;  but  in  general  Beaumont's  accuracy,  and  Fletcher's  wit,  are  so 
undistinguishable,  that  were  we  not  sure,  to  a  demonstration,  that  tlie  Masque  was  the 
former's,  and  the  Shepherdess  the  latter's  sole  production,  they  might  each  have  {>asscd  for  the 
concurrent  lal>ouT  of  both,  or  have  changed  nands,  and  the  last  been  taken  for  Beaumont's 
and  they^rmer  for  Fletcher's. 

And  where  is  the  wonder,  that  Fletcher's  Works,  which  he  wrote  singly  after  Beaumont's 
death,  should  carry  the  same  strength,  wit,  manner,  and  spirit  in  them,  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
cerned from  what  both  wrote  in  conjunction,  when  as  Sir  J .  Berkenliead  tells  w, 

**  Beaumont  died ;  yet  left  in  legacy 
His  rules  and  standard  wit  (iMetcher)  to  tliee; 
Still  the  same  planet,  tho'  not  fill'd  so  soon, 
A  two-hom'd  crescent  then,  now  one  full-moon. 
Joint  JjOvt  before,  now  Honour  doth  provoke; 
So  th'  old  twin  siants  forcing  a  huge  oak, 
One  slipp'd  his  footing,  th'  other  sees  him  fall, 
Grasp'u  the  whoU  tree  and  single  held  up  all.*' 

And 
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monty  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  his  father  Francis  Beaumont,  Judge  of  the 
Common-Pleas,  who  married  Anne  daughter  of  George  Pierrepont  ol 
Home-Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  after  at  the  Inner-Temple.  He  died  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  was  buried  the  9th  of  March,  16 15,  at  the  entrance  into  St.  Bene- 
dict's Chapel  in  Westminster- Abbey.  He  left  one  daughter  behind  him, 
Mrs.  Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in  Leicestershire  since  the  year  1700: 
she  had  been  possessed  of  several  poems  of  her  father's  writing,  but  they 
were  lost  at  sea  coming  from  Ireland,  where  she  had  some  time  lived  in 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  family.  There  was  published,  after  our  author'* 
death,  a  small  book  containing  several  poems  under  his  name,  and  among 
them  the  story  of  Salmacis,  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid;  and  a 
translation  of  the  Remedy  of  Love,  from  the  same  author.  The  Poem  of 
Bosworth-Field,  which  has  been  universally  esteemed,  was  written  by  his 
brother  John  Beaumont. 

John  Fletcher,  Esquire,  (son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher,  who  was 
created  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  after  removed  to  Wor- 
cester, and  from  thence,  in  the  year  1593,  to  London),  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  probably  at  Bennet-CoUege,  to  which  his  father  was  by 
bis  will  a  benefactor.     He  died  of  the  plague  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 

And  since  I  have  quoted  one  poetical  authority,  let  me  give  another  (with  a  little  varia* 
tion)  from  the  inunortul  Spenser,  which  may  farther  illustrate,  if  not  confirm  our  opinion. 
I'iie  poet  speaking  of  Priumond,  after  he  had  died  by  Caiabell*s  hand  in  single  combat,  says« 

"His  weary  ghost  assoyVd  from  fleshly  band 
Did  not,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 
Unto  her  rest  in  Pluto's  griesly  lancl^ 
Ne  into  air  did  vanish  prehentiy, 
Ne  chaunged  was  into  a  star  in  sky. 
But  by  traduction  was  eftsoon  der'iv'd 
Into  his  otlier  brother  that  survived. 
In  whom  he  liv'd  anew,  of  former  life  deprivM." 

* 

The  application  of  these  lines  to  our  authors,  is  so  easy  that  no  reader  can  miss  it,  and  the 
reason  given  for  the  sameness  of  manner,  spirit,  (Sfc.  in  their  joint  and  single  performances,  so 
clear  for  a  poetical  one,  that  no  one  can  dispute  it. 

And  as  to  external  evidence,  though  we  have  enough  of  it,  'tis  so  little  to  be  depended  on, 
that  it  has  no  weight  with  me,  whatever  it  may  have  with  the  intelligent  reader.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  versiners,  before  our  authors  works,  is  so  extravagant  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  that  if  we  trust  this  panegyrist,  Fletcher  was  the  sole  auilior,  if  that,  Beaumont  wrote 
alone,  and  Kdt.  third,  the  whole  was  the  united  work  and  labour  of  both. 

The  printers  of  the  quarto  editions  are  no  more  concordant;  for  in  different  years  and 
editions,  you  have  sometimes  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher  s  name,  and  sometimes  tlie  latter's* 
sindv  before  the  same  play. 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  writers  may  perhaps  be  more  depended  upon,  but  they  do  not 
go  quite  through  with  their  work  ;  for  neitner  the  quarto  copies,  nor  the  thirty-four  plays  in 
uie  1647  edition,  have  all  their  full  quotas  of  head  and  tail-pieces  ^  and  of  these  we  have,  tnere 
are  few  that  speak  out,  and  tell  us  from  whose  labours  their  audiences  were  to  expect  either 
pleasure  or  instruction. 

However  this  ex'idence,  such  as  it  is,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader,  by  way  of  notes  to  the 
alphabetical  account  of  our  authors  pieces  (as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Lan^baine;  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  following  Preface ;  and  leave  it  to  his  judgment  to  determine,  liow  far  upon 
such  testimony,  the  authors  were  singly  or  jointly  concerned ;  only  I  must  give  this  caution, 
that  where  the  prologue  mentions  poet,  or  author  in  the  singular,  there  1  suppose  Fletcher  is 
only  designed,  where  in  the  plural,  Beaumont  is  included. 

[The  evidence  Mr.  Sympson  here  speaks  of,  the  reader  will  find,  with  much  additional 
iuformatiuDj  in  the  title  of  each  pby  of  the  present  edition.] 

of 
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of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  Church  in 
Southwark,  August  the  19th,  1625,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Several  of  their  plays  were  printed  in  quarto  while  the  authors  were 
liYing;  and  in  the  year  1645,  (twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Fletcher, 
and  mirty  after  that  of  Beaumont)  there  was  published  in  folio  a  collection 
of  such  of  their  plays  as  had  not  betore  been  printed,  amounting  to  between 
thirty  and  forty.  At  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  inserted  a  great  many 
Commendatory  Verses,  written  in  praise  of  the  authors  by  persons  of  their 
acauaintance,  and  the  most  eminent  of  that  age  for  wit  and  quality.  I'his 
collection  was  published  by  Mr.  Shirley,  after  the  shutting*  up  of  the 
theatres,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  ten  of  the  most 
famous  actors,  who  profess  to  have  taken  great  care  in  the  edition;  they 
lament  their  not  being  able  to  procure  any  picture  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  from 
which  to  take  his  efligies,  as  they  had  done  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher :  but, 
through  the  favour  of  the  present  Earl  of  Dorset,  that  is  now  supplied ; 
the  head  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  that  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  being  taken  from 
originals  in  the  noble  collection  his  lordship  has  at  Knowles. 

In  the  year  1679,  there  was  an  edition  m  folio  of  all  their  plays  pub- 
lished, containing  those  formerly  printed  in  quarto,  and  those  in  the 
before-mentioned  folio  edition.  Several  of  the  Commendatory  Verses  are 
left  out  before  that  impression;  but  many  of  them  relating  to  particulars 
of  the  authors,  or  their  plays,  they  are  prefixed  to  this;  and  a  large  omis- 
sion of  part  of  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  is  supi- 
plied  in  this. 

The  frequent  and  great  audiences  that  several  of  their  plays  continue 
to  bring,  sufficieiuly  declares  the  value  this  age  has  for  them  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  former ;  and  three  such  extraordinary  writers  as  Mr.  Waller, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  John  late  Earl  of  Kochester,  selecting  each 
of  them  one  of  their  plays  to  alter  for  the  stage,  adds  not  a  little  to  their 
reputation. 

The  Maid's  Tragedy*  was  very  frequently  acted  after  the  Restoration, 
and  with  the  greatest  applause;  Mr.  Hart  plaving  Amintdr,  Major  Mohun, 
Melantius,  and  Mrs.  Marshal,  Evadne,  equal  to  any  other  parts  for  which 
they  were  deservedly  famous.  But  the  latter  ending  of  that  play,  wluere 
the  king  was  killed,  making  it  upon  some  particular  occasion  not  thought 
proper  to  be  farther  represented,  it  was  by  private  order  from  the  court 
silenced.  This  was  the  reason  Mr.  Waller  undertoolf  the  altering  the  latter 
part  of  that  play,  as  it  is  now  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works.— » 
Upon  which  alteration,  this  following  remark  was  made  by  an  eminenjt 

hand: 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  who  sat  for  the  two  brothers  characters^ 
Twas  agreeable  to  Mr.  Waller's  temper  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  tragedy, 
as  he  expresses  it;  but  whether  it  be  a^rees^le  to  the  nature  of  tragedy 
Jtself,  to  makejevery  thing  come  off  easily,  I  leave  to  the  critics.** 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  so  celebrated  for  writing  the  Rehearsal, 

*  As  our  authors  were  planning  one  of  their  plays  (this  most  prohajbly)  in^  tavern,  Mr. 
Fletcher  was  over-heard,  by  some  of  the  house,  to  say,  PU  undertake  to  ktll  the  King.  Words 
in  appearance  so  treasonable  as  these  were,  could  not  long  be  kept  concealed,  and  the  discO'- 
very  of  them  had  like  to  have  cost  our  poet  dear:  but  it  being  demonstrated  that  this  desigu 
was  only  against  the  person  of  a  scenical  sovereign,  our  author  was  freed  from  any  farther 
trouble,  and  the  intended  process  entirely  dropped.     Vide  Win^tanlry' s  English  Poets^ 

voir.  I.  jc.  inad^ 
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made  the  two  last  acts  of  the  Chances  almost  new.    Mr.  Hart  played  the 

I  art  of  Don  John  to  the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  audience;  the  play 
ad  a  great  run,  and  ever  since  has  been  followed  as  one  of  the  best  enter* 
tainments  of  the  stage.  His  Grace,  after  that,  bestowed  some  time  in 
altering  another  play  of  our  authors,  called  Philaster,  or  Love  Lies  a- 
Bleeding :  He  made  very  considerable  alterations  in  it,  and  took  it  with 
him,  intending  to  finish  it  the  last  journey  he  made  to  Yorkshire,  in  the 
year  1686.  I  cannot  learn  what  is  become  of  the  play  with  his  Grace's 
alterations,  but  am  very  well  informed  it  was  since  the  Revolution  in  the 
bauds  of  Mr.  Nevil  Payne,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 

1689. 

The  alterations  in  Valentinian,  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  amount  to 

about  a  third  part  of  the  whole;  but  his  lordship  died  before  he  had  done 
all  he  intended  to  it.  It  was  acted  with  very  great  applause,  Mr.  Good- 
man playing  Valentinian,  Mr.  Betterton,  ^cius,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  Lucina. 
My  lord  died  in  the  year  1680,  and  the  play  was  acted  in  the  year  1684, 
and  the  same  year  published  by  Mr.  Robert  Wolsly,  with  a  Preface, 

S'ving  a  large  account  of  my  lora,  and  his  writings.    This  play,  with  the 
terations,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  lordship's  poems  in  octavo. 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  page  17,  (in  the  first 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works)  in  a  comparison  of  the  French 
and  English  comedy,  says,  '^  As  for  comedy,  repartee  is  one  of  its  chiefest 
graces.  The  greatest  pleasure  of  an  audience  is  a  chase  of  wit  kept  up 
on  both  sides,  and  swiitly  managed :  And  this  our  forefathers  (if  not  we) 
have  had  in  Fletcher's  plays,  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
the  French  poets  can  arrive  at." 

And  in  the  same  Essay,  page  19,  he  says,  ''  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
had^  with  the  advantage  ot  Shakespeare's  wit,  which  was  their  precedent, 
great  natural  gifts,  improved  by  study.  Beaumont  especially  being  so 
accurate  a  judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he  lived,  submitted  all 
his  writings  to  his  censure,  and  'tis  thought  used  his  judgment  in  correct- 
ing, if  not  contriving  all  his  plots  What  value  he  had  for  him  appears 
by  the  verses  he  wrote  to  him,  and  therefore  I  need  speak  no  farther  of 
it.  The  first  play  that  brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem,  was  Phi- 
laster; for  before  that,  they  had  written  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully; 
as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  writ  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour.  Their  plots  were  senerally  more  regular  than  Shakespeare's, 
especially  those  that  were  made  before  Beaumont's  death.  And  tney  un- 
derstood and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better;  whose 
wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever 
paint  as  they  have  done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  par- 
ticular persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  describe;  they  repre-* 
sented  all  the  passions  very  lively,  but  above  all  love.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
the  English  language  in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection ;  what  words 
have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  superfluous  than  necessary.  Their 
plays  are  now  the  Inost  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage, 
two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  or 
Jonson's ;  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies, 
and  pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays,  which  suits  generally  with  all  mens 
humour.  Shakespeare's  language  is  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben 
Jonson's  wit  comes  short  of  theirs/' 

This 
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This  Essay  of  Mr.  Dryden's  was  written  in  the  year  1666.' 
Mr.  Drydien  said  he  had  been  informed,  that  after  Beaumont's  death, 
Mr.  James  Shirley  was  consulted  by  Fletcher  in  the  plotting  several  of  his 

plays. 


'  ^  in  the  year  1666.}    After  this  sentence  was  inserted  Mr.  Dryden's  Remarks  on 

Hvmer,  which  Sympsony  in  his  Introduction^  p.  xiv.  mentions  having  rejected.    They  here 
fulow,  with  thePrefacer^s  Observations. 

**lig  the  year  iG??*  Mr.  Rymer  (now  Historiographer  Royal)  published  *  The  Tragedies 
of  the  l^M.  Afle  considered^  in  a  Letter  to  Fleetwood  Shepherd^  Esq.*  In  this  treatise  he 
criticises  upon  Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  and  the  Kins  and  No  King^ 
aU  three  written  by  our  authors,  and  the  most  taking  plays  then  acted.  He  has  there  endea* 
▼oured  to  the  utmost  the  exposing  their  failings,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  their 
beauties;  Mr.  Rymer  sent  one  of  nis  books  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Dryden,  who  on  the  blank 
leares,  before  the  beginning,  and  after  the  end  of  the  book,  made  several  remarks,  as  if  he 
fipsigiynd  an  answer  to  Mr.  Kymer^s  reflections;  they  arc  of  Mr.  Dryden's  own  hand-writing, 
and  woKj  foe  seen  at  the  publisher's  of  this  book;  *tis  to  be  wished  he  had  put  his  last  hand  to 
'em,  arid  made  the  connection  closer,  but  just  as  he  left  them  be  pleased  to  take  them  here 
Merhadm  inserted.  t 

**  He  who  unidertakes  to  answer  this  excellent  critic  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  of  our  £ng« 
lish  poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it  in  this  manner. 

•«  Either  by  yielding  to  him  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which  consists  in 
ihis,  that  the  fcii^O*  (i,  e.)  the  desim  and  conduct  of  it  is  more  conducing  in  the  Greeks,  to 
thofe  ends  of  tn^eedy  which  AristoUe  and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and  pity ;  yet 
the  grantins  this  does  not  set  the  Greeks  above  the  English  |X)ets. 

*'  But  we  answer  ought  to  prove  two  things ;  first,  Tliat  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  mas- 
ter*pieoe  of  a  tramly,  though  it  be  the  foundation  of  it. 

"  Seconnly,  Th^t  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  may  be  found  in  the 
EngUah,  which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 

**  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first;  not  quoad  dignilatem,  ted  quoad  Jundamentum ;  for  a 
£ible  never  so  movin^y  contrived,  to  those  ends  of  his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing 
4H1  our  affections,  except  the  characters,  manners,  thoughts  and  words  are  suitable. 

'*  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove.  That  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  we  are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  and  this  he  has  offered  at  in  some  measure, 
but,  I  think,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

**  To  midce  a  true  judgment  in  this  competition^  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  Eng- 
lish in  tragedy,  consider, 

'<  1.  How  Aristode  has  defined  a  tragedy. 
"  U.  What  he  assigns  the  end  of  it  to  be. 

•*  UI.  What  he  thiiSis  the  beauties  of  it. 

**  IV.  The  means  to  attain  the  end  proposed.  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic 
poets  justly  and  without  partiality,  according  to  those  rules. 

**  Then,  Secondly,  consider,  whether  Aristotle  has  made  a  just  definition  of  tragedy,  of 
its  parts,  «f  its  ends,  of  its  beauties;  and  whether  he  having  not  seen  any  others  but  those  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  had  or  truly  could  determine  wha^  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
are,  and  wherein  they  consist. 

**  Next  ahow  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  deficient;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of 
its  plots,  and  fewness  of  persons,  and  try  whether  that  be  not  a  fault  in  tlie  Greek  poets ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the  variety  was  visibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what 
they  did  was  not  vei^  easy  to  do. 

**  Tben  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English  have  added  to  their  beauties :  As  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  more  p&t,  but  also  new  passions;  as  namelv,  that  of  love,  scarce  touched  on 
fay  uie  ancients^  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phaedra,  citeci  by  Mr.  Rymer,  and  in  that  how 
snort  they  w|Mre  of  Fletcher. 

**  Prove  also  that  love,  beinc  an  hemic  passion,  is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied; 
because  of  the  example  alledged  of  Pb^ra:  And  how  far  Shakespeare  has  outdone  them  in 
friendship,  &c. 

''  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  enouiry,  consider  if  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for 
tragedv  to  niove,  and  I  beueve  upon  a  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work 
extends  farther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners  by  delightful  representation  of  human  life  in 
great  persons,  bv  way  of  dialojgue.  If  this  be  true,  then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
mo?ea  as  the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  g^oerally  love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice, 

by 
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plays.  It  does  seem  that  Shirley  did  supply  many  that  were  left  imper^ 
feet,  and.  that  the  old  players  gave  some  remains^  or  imperfect  plays  of 

Fletcher's 

by  shewin^j  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments  of  the  other;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue 
always  amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate ;  and  vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown 
triumphant. 

*'  If  then  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  discouragement  of  vice,  be  the  proper  end  of 
poetry  in  tragedy :  Pity  and  terror,  though  good  means,  are  not  the  only :  For  all  the  passions 
in  their  turns  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy,  anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  tne  poeta 
common  places ;  and  a  general  concernment  tor  the  principAl  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  mak* 
ing  them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words  and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audi* 
ence  in  their  fortunes. 

"  And  if  after  all,  in  a  large  sense,  pity  comprehends  this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  tne  bad ;  then  let  us>consider  whether  die  English  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  or  perhaps  better. 

*'  And  here  Mr.  Rymer*s  objections  against  these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weighed; 
that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance  against  our  country* 
men. 

"  It  is  evident  those  plays  which  he  arraigns  have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  hi^ 
dq;ree  upon  the  stage. 

"  To  give  the  glory  of  this  away  from  the  poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems 
unjust. 

'*  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they  have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same, 
that  is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved :  Which  shows,  that  there  is  something  of 
force  and  merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the  design  of  raising  those  two  passions : 
And  suppose  them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted,  yet  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour, 
an^  more  life  upon  the  stage,  but  caimot  give  it  wholly  where  it  is  not  first.  But  seconcQy,  I 
dare  appeal  to  tnose  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they  have  not  found  those  two  pas- 
sions moved  within  them;  and  if  the  general  voice  will  carry  it,  Mr.  Rymer*8  prejudice  will 
take  off  his  single  testimony. 

**  This  being  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to  be  established  by  this  appeal :  As  if  one  man 
say  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  conclude  it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  further  argu^ 
tnent  against  him  that  it  is  so. 

"If  he  urge,  that  the  general  taste  b  depraved ;  his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best 
but  evince,  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way  to  raise  those  passions  >  but  experience  proves 
against  him,  that  those  means  which  they  have  used,  have  been  successful,  ana  have  produced 
t&m« 

"  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  my  opinion,  this,  that  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation  m  which  they  lived :  For  though  nature,  as 
he  objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too  the  same;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  may  be  so  different,  that  what  ples^ed  the 
Greeks,  would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience.  ^ 

*'  And  if  they  proceeded  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians,  than 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it  only  shows  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
more  judicious  people:  But  the  poet's  business  is  certainly  to  please  the  audience. 

"  Whether  our  English  audience  have  been  pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
with  bread,  is  the  next  question ;  that  is,  whether  the  means  which  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 
have  used  in  their  plays  to  raise  those  passions  before-named,  be  better  applied  to^he  ends  by 
the  Greek  poets  than  by  them ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly.  Let  it  be 
yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down  with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  oy  their  own 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judgments :  It  still  remains  to  prove  that  our 
theatre  needs  this  total  reformation. 

**  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  designs,  are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places,  than  reasonably  urged;  and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks,  by  one  who 
were  as  witty  as  himself. 

*' Secondly,  They  destroy  not,  if  they  arc  granted,  the  foundation  of  the  fabric,  only 
take  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  symmetry,  ror  example:  The  faults  in  the  character  of 
the  King  and  No  King,  are  not,  as  he  makes  them,  such  as  render  him  detestable;  but  only 
imperfections  which  accompany  human  nature,  and  for  the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence 
of  his  love;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  concernment  for  nim.  This  answer  may  be 
applied  to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

*'  And  Rol(o  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too 

severely 
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Fletcher's  to  Shirley  to  make  up:  And  it  is  from  hence,  that  in  the  first 
act  of  Love's  Pilgrmfage,  there  is  a  scene  of  an  Ostler,  transcribed  ver- 

batim 

• 

severely  arrai^ed  hy  him ;  for  it  adds  to  our  horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal.  And 
poetic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither,  for  we  stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  offence  which 
ne  commits ;  and  the  point  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  upon  the  audience,  is  not  so  much  in 
the  death  of  an  offender,  as  the  raising  an  horror  of  his  crimes. 

**  That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly  guilty,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  parti- 
cipating of  both,  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  certainly  a  good  rule ;  but  not  perpe- 
tually to  be  observed,  for  that  were  to  make  all  tra^ies  too  much  alike;  which  objection  he 
fomaw,  but  has  not  fully  answered. 

''  To  conclude  therefore,  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients  are  more  correctly  nlotted,  ours  are 
more  beautifully  written ;  and  if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  worse  founclations,  it  shows 
oar  oenius  in  tragedy  is  greater,  for  in  all  other  parts  of  it  the  English  have  manife^y  ex- 
celleid  them. 

**  For  the  fable  itself,  'us  in  the  English  more  adorned  with  episodes,  and  larger  than  in 
the  Greek  poets,  consequendy  more  diverting;  for,  if  the  action  be  but  one,  and  that  plain, 
without  any  countertura  of  design  or  episode  (i,  e.J  under-  plot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as 
the  English,  which  have  both  under-piot,  and  a  turned  design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in 
expectation  of  the  catastrophe?  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  sec  through  the  whole  design 
atficst? 

**  For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  so  many  nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
as  in  Shakespeare  and  Fletcner ;  only  they  are  more  adapted  to  thpse  ends  of  tragedy  which 
Aristotle  commends  to  us ;  pity  and  terror. 

'*  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and  consequently  must  partake  of  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages. 

**  The  thon^ts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly 
more  noble  and  more  poetical  in  the  English  than  in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by 
comparing  them  somewhat  more  equitable  than  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

**  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English  way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and 
terror;  because  they  often  shew  virtue  oppressed,  and  vice  punished ;  where  they  do  not  both 
or  cither,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

"That  we  may  the  less  wonder  why  pity  and  terror  arc  not  now  the  only  springs  on 
which  our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakespeare  may  be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses  that 
the  French  tragedies  now  all  run  ujpon  the  iendre,  and  gives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the 
passion  which  most  predominates  m  our  souls ;  and  that  therefore  the  passions  represented 
become  insipid,  unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoi^hts  of  the  audience;  but  it  is  to  be 
concluded,  that  this  passion  works  not  now  among  the  French  so  strongly,  as  the  other  two 
did  amongst  the  ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stronger  jEenius  for  writing,  the  operations 
from  the  writing  are  much  stronger;  for  the  raisins  of  Shakespeare's  passions  are  more 
from  the  excellency  of  the  words  and  thoughts,  than  the  justness  of  the  occasion :  and  if  he 
has  been  able  to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded  the  whole  reasonably,  yet  by  tlie 
genius  of  poetry,  in  writmg  he  has  succeeded. 

**  The  rarts  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 
"  I.  The  fable  itself. 
**  II.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance,  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  whole. 

**  III.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  characters  in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper 
for  them,  and  proper  to  be  shewn  by  the  poet 

**  IV.  The  thoughts  which  express  the  manners. 
"  V.  The  wor£  which  express  those  thoughts. 

**  In  the  last  of  these  Homer  excels  Virgil,  Virgil  all  other  ancient  poets,  and  Shake- 
speare all  modem  poets. 

*'  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order;  the  meaning  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  an  end,  all  just  and  natural,  so  that  that  part  which  is  the  middle,  could 
not  naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of  the  rest;  all  are  depending  one  on  another, 
like  the  links  of  a  curious  chain. 

**  If  terror  and  pity  are  only  to  be  raised ;  certainly  this  author  follows  Aristode*s 
rules,  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides's  example;  ^ut  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that  doubly, 
either  by  sceuig  a  wicked  man  punished,  or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate;  or  perhaps 
indiznation,  to  see  wickedness  ^"osperous,  and  goodness  depressed .  both  these  may  he  pro* 
fitaUeto  the  end  of  tragedy,  r^brmation  of  manners;  but  the  last  improperly,  only  as  i; 

begets 
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batim  out  of  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  act  iii.  scene  !•  which  play  was 
written  lon^  after  Fletcher  died,  and  transplanted  into  Love's  Pilffrimage 
after  the  pnnting  the  New-Inn,  which  was  in  the  year  1630.  And  two  of 
the  plays  printed  under  the  name  of  Fletcher,  viz.  the  Coronation,  and  the 
Little  Thief,  have  been  claimed  by  Shirley  to  be  hisj  *tis  probable  they 
were  left  imperfect  by  one,  and  finished  by  the  other. 

begets  pity  in  the  audience;  though  Aristotle,  I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the 
second  form. 

'*  And,  if  vre  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  this  better;  perhaps  it  may  admit  a 
dispute  whether  pity  and  terror  are  either  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

''  It  is  not  enough  that  Aristotle  has  said  so,  for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  froxa 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen  ours,  mi^ht  have  chanj^  his  mind. 

*'  And  chiefly  wc  have  to  say  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and  terror  m  the  last  paragraph  save 
one)  that  the  punishment  of  vice  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the  most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy, 
because  most  conducing  to  good  example  of  life ;  now  pity  is  not  so  easily  raised  for  a  criminal 
(as  the  ancient  tragedy  always  represents  his  chief  person  such)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man 
and  the  suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  the  offender,  is  of  the  nature  of  English 
tragedy ;  contrary  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy  often,  and  the  offender  escapes. 

**  Then  wc  are  not  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of  men  so  much  as  of  lovers: 
and  this  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancients;  so  that  they  neither  administered  poetical 
justice  (of  which  Mr.  Rymer  boasts)  so  well  as  we,  neither  knew  they  the  best  common-place 
of  pity,  which  is  love.  ^ 

'*  He  therefore  unjustly  blames  us  for  not  building  upon  what  the  ancients  left  us,  for  it 
teems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  begun. 

''  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this ;  that  it  is  extremely  learned ;  but  that  the  author  of 
it  is  hetter  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English  Poets;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this 
critic  as  the  best  account  1  have  ever  seen  of  uie  ancients ;  that  the  model  of  tragedy  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extreme  correct;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  trncgdy; 
because  it  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot,  characters,  &c.  and  lastly,  that  we  may  oe 
tauzht  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients,  without  giving  them  the  preference, 
with  this  author,  in  prcji^dice  to  our  own  country. 

"  Want  of  method,  in  this  excellent  treatise,  makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  some- 
times obscure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  is  that  they  are  to  be  moved  as  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  trazedy,  which  are  pleasure  and  instruction. 

"  And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distinguished.  The  chief  ends  of  the  poet  is  to  please; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

'*  The  great  end  of  the  poem  is  to  instruct,  which  is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the 
vehicle  of  that  instruction :  for  poetry  is  an  art,  and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit . 

'*  The  pity  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for,  is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those,  or  himji 
whom  he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  tragedy :  the  terror  is  likewise 
in  the  punbhment  of  the  same  criminal,  who  if  he  be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will 
not  be  pitied ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment  will  be  unjust. 

"  Another  obscurity  is  where  he  says,  Sophoc^  perfected  tragedjr,  by  introducing  the 
third  actor;  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action,  one  company  singing,  or  speaking,  ano- 
ther playing  on  the  music,  a  third  dancing. 

**  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dictio,  that  is,  to  the  words  and  discourses  of  a  tragedy,  than 
Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  in  the  last  rank  of  beauties;  perhaps  only  last  in  order, 
because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design  of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts,  of 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  characters,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  proceeding  from 
those  manners. 

'*  Rapin's  words  are  remarkable : 

*'  *Tis  not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprizing  events,  and  extraordinary  incidents  that 
make  the  beauty  of  a  trac^dy,  *tis  the  discourses,  when  they  are  natural  and  passionate. 

'*  So  are  Shakespeare  s." 

**  Here  Mr.  Dryden  breaks  off. 

*'  About  a  year  after  Mr.  Rymer  s  publishing  his  criticism,  he  printed  a  tragedy  written 
by  himself  in  rnime,  called  Edsar ;  or.  The  English  Monarch ;  an  heroic  trageoy,  dedicated 
to  Kine  Charles  the  Second ;  this  play  never  appeared  on  tlie  stage,  the  players,  not  thinking 
it  worth  their  while,  nor  has  any  one  made  any  criticbms  upon  that.** 

Mf, 
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Mr.  Langbune,  in  bis  account  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  printed  in  the 
year  l6Q\,  is  very  particular  upon  the  several  plays  of  our  authors,  and 
therefore  I  shall  conclude  with  transcribing  from  him,  page  204,  viz* 
''  Mr.  Beaumont  was  a  master  of  a  good  wit,  and  a  better  judement,  that 
Mr.  Jonsou  himself  thought*  it  no  disparagement  to  submit  his  writings 
to  his  correction.  Mr.  Fletcher's  wit  was  equal  to  Mr.  Beaumont's  judg- 
ment, and  was  so  luxuriant,  that  like  superfluous  branches  it  was  fre- 
quently pruned  by  his  judicious  partner.  These  poets  perfectly  under- 
stood breeding,  and  therefore  successfully  copied  the  conversation  of 
Satlemen.  They  knew  how  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  aee;  and 
etcher  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  expressing  all  his  thoughts  with  life  and 
briskness.  No  man  ever  understood  or  drew  the  passions  more  lively 
than  he;  and  his  witty  raillery  was  so  dressed,  that  it  rather  pleased  than 
disgust^  the  modest  part  of  his  audience.  In  a  word,  Fletcher's  fancy 
and  Beaumont's  judgment  combined,  produced  such  plays,  as  will  remain 
mopuments  of  their  wit  to  all  posterity.  Mr.  Fletcher  himself,  after  Mr. 
Beaumont's  death,  composed  several  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  so  great  a  master."  And  this  Mr.  Cartwright  alludes  to,  in 
his  verses  before  the  book. 

The  following  verses,  put  under  his  folio  picture,  were  written  by  Sir 
John  Berkenhead. 

Felicis  avi,  ae  Pramlis  natu$ ;  comes 
Bbaumontio  ;  stc,  quippe  PamasstiS,  biceps; 
Fletchbrus  unam  in pyramidaf ureas  agens, 
Struxit  chorum  plus  simplicem  vates  duplex; 
Plus  duplicem  solus;  nee  ullum  transtulit; 
Nee  transferrendus :  Dramatum  aterni  sales, 
Anglo  theatroy  orbiy  sibi,  superstitites. 
FLETCHERE,yartes  absque  vultu pingitur ; 
Quantus !  vel  umbram  cireuit  nemo  tuam. 

There  ai'e  fifty-two  plays  written  by  these  authors,  each  of  which  I 
shall  mention  alphabetically. 

Beggars*  Bush,  a  comedy.  This  play  I  have  seen  several  times  acted 
with  applause. 

Bonauca,  a  tragedy*  The  plot  of  this  play  is  borrowed  from  Tacitus's 
Anoals,  lib.  14.  See  Milton's  Histon^  of  England,  book  ii.  Ubaldino  de 
Vita  delle  Donne  Illustri  del  Regno  a  Inghelterra  ^  Scotia,  p.  7.  4rc. 

Bloody  Brother,  or  Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  tragedy  much  in 
request ;  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Rymer's  criticisms  on  it,  has  still  the 
good  fortune  to  please:  it  being  frequently  acted  by  tbepresent  company 
of  actors,  at  the  Queen's  Playhouse  in  Dorset-Garden.  The  design  ot  this 
play  is  history :  See  Herodian,  lib.  4.  Xiphilini  Epit.  Dion,  in  Fit.  Ant. 
Caracall^.     Fart  of  the  language  is  copied  from  Seneca's  Thebab. 

Captain,  a  comedy. 

Chances,  a  comedy,  revived  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  very 
much  improved ;  beine  acted  with  extraordinary  applause  at  the  Theatre 
JQ  Dorset-Garden,  and  printed  with  the  alterations,  London,  4to,  1682. 
This  play  is  built  ou  a  novel  written  by  the  famous  Spaniard  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  called  The  Lady  Cornelia ;  which  the  reader  may  read  at  large 
in  9  folio  volume  called  Six  Exemplary  Novels. 

Coronation, 
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Coronation,  a  traei«comedy. 

Coxcomb,  a  comedy,  which  was  revived  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  the  pro- 
logue being  spoken  by  Joe  Haines. 

Cupi(Fs  Revmge,  a  tragedy. 

Custom  of  the  Country,  a  tragi-comedy.  This  is  accounted  an  excel- 
lent play ;  tne  plot  of  Rutilio,  I>uarte,  aud  Guiomar,  is  founded  on  one 
of  Malespini's  novels,  deca.  vi.  nov.  6. 

Double  Marriage,  a  tragedy,  whicl^  has  been  revived  some  years  ago ; 
as  I  learn  from  a  new  prologue  printed  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  14. 

Elder  Brother,  a  comedy,  which  has  been  ficted  with  good  applause. 

Faithful  Shepherdess,  a  pastoral,  writ  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  commended 
by  two  copies  written  by  the  judicious  Beaumont,  and  the  learned  Jonson, 
which  are  inserted  among  the  Commendatory  Poems  at  the  beginning  of 
this  edition.  When  this  pastoral  was  first  acted  before  their  majesties  at 
Somerset-House  on  twelftli-night,  \633,  instead  of  a  prologue^  there  was 
a  song  iu  dialogue,  sung  between  a  priest  and  a  nymph,  which  was  writ 
by  Sir  William  D'Avenant;  and  an  epilogue  was  spoken  by  the  Lady 
Mary  Mordant,  which  the  reader  may  read  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery, 
p.  86. 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  a  tragi  -  comedy.  Mariana's  disowning  C»- 
sario  for  her  son,  and  the  duke's  injunction  to  marry  him,  is  related  by 
Causin  in  his  Holy  Court,  and  is  transcribed  by  Wanley  in  his  History 
of  Man,  fol.  book  3.  chap.  26'. 

False  One,  a  tragedy.  This  play  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  Egypt,  and  his  amours  with  Cleopatra.  See  Suetonius,  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  Appian,  Florus,  Eutropius,  Orosius,  &c. 

Four  plays,  or  Moral  representations  in  One:  viz.  The  Triumph  of  Ho- 
nour; The  Triumph  of  Love;  The  Triumph  of  Death;  The  Triumph  of 
Time.  I  know  not  whether  ever  these  representations  appeared  on  the 
stage,  or  no.  The  Triumph  of  Honour  is  founded  on  Boccace  his  novels, 
day  10.  nov.  5.  The  Triumph  of  hove,  on  the  same  author,  day  5.  nov.  8. 
The  Triumvh  of  Death,  on  a  novel  in  The  Fortunate,  Deceived,  and  Un- 
fortunate Lovers,  part  3.  nov.  3-  See  besides  Palace  of  Pleasure,  nov. 
40.  Belleforest,  &c.  27/e  Triumph  of  Time,  as  far  as  falls  within  my  dis- 
covery, is  wholly  the  author's  invention. 

Iionest  Man's  Fortune,  a  tragi-comedy.  As  to  the  plot  of  Montague's 
being  preferred  by  Lamira  to  be  her  husband,  when  he  was  in  adversity, 
and  least  expected,  the  like  story  is  related  by  Heywood,  History  of  Wo- 
men, b.  9«  P*  64 1  • 

Humorous  Lieutenant,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  I  have  often  seen  acted 
with  applause.  The  character  of  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  refusing  to 
fight  after  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds,  resembles  the  story  of  the  soldier 
belonging  to  Lucullus,  described  in  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  lib.  2.  ep.  2. 
but  the  very  story  is  related  in  Ford's  Apothegms,  p.^30.  How  near  the 
poet  keeps  to  the  historian  I  must  leave  to  those  that  will  compare  the 
play  with  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  the  father 
and  the  son.  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demetrius,  Diodorus,  J  ustin,  Ap- 
pian, &c. 

Island  Princess,  a  tragi-comedy.  This  play  about  three  years  ago  was 
revived  with  alterations  by  Mr.  Tate,  being  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 

frinted  in  4to.  London,  1687,  and  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable 
lenry  Lord  Walgrave. 
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King  and  No  Kin^j  a  tragicomedy,  which  notwithstanding  its  errors 
tcjiscovered  by  Mr.  Rymer  in  his  criticisms,  has  always  been  acted  with 
Applause,  ana  has  lately  been  revived  on  our  present  theatre  with  so  great 
success,  that  we  may  justly  say  with  Horace, 
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HMCpktcuit  semel,  lute  decis  repetita  placehit** 


Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  a  comedy.  This  play  was  in  vogue 
Bome  years  since,  it  .being  revived  by  the  King's  House,  and  a  new  pro- 
logue (instead  of  the  old  one  in  prose)  being  spoken  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Guin; 
The  bringing  the  Citizen  and  his  Wife  upon  the  stage,  was  possibly  in 
imitation  of  Ben  Jonson's  Staple  of  News,  who  has  introduced  on  the 
stage  Four  Gossips,  lady-like  attired,  who  remain  during  the  whole  action, 
and  criticise  upon  each  scene. 

Kmght  of  Malta,  a  tragi-comedy. 

Jjaws  of  Candy ^  a  tragi-comedy^ 

lAttU  trench  Lawyer ,  a  comedy.  The  plot  is  borrowed  from  Gusmali^ 
t>r  the  Spanish  Rogue^  part  ii.  chap.  4.  The  story  of  Dinant,  Clereraont, 
and  Lamira,  being  borrowed  from  Don  Lewis  de  Castro,  and  Don  Rode- 
rigo  de  Montalva.  The  like  story  is  in  other  novels;  as  in  Scarron's  No- 
Tel,  called  The  Fruitless  Precaution;  and  in  The  Complaisant  Companion, 
8vo.  p.  263,  which  is  copied  from  the  above-mentioned  original. 

Lovers  Cure,  or  The  Martial  Maid,  a  comedy. 

Love*s  Pilgrimage,  a  comedy.  This  I  take  to  be  an  admirable  comedy. 
The  foundation  of  it  is  built  on  a  novel  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  called 
The  Two  Damsels.  The  scene  in  the  first  act,  between  Diego  the  host  of 
Ossuna,  and  Lazaro  his  ostler,  is  stolen  from  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn; 
which  i  may  rather  term  borrowed,  for  that  play  miscarrying  in  the 
action,  I  suppose  they  made  use  of  it  with  Ben's  consent. 

Lovers'  Progress,  a  tragi-comedy.  This  play  is  built  on  a  French  ro^ 
mance  written  oy  Mr.  Daudiguier,  called  Lysander  and  Calista. 

Loyal  Subject,  a  tragi-comedy. 

Mad  Lover,  a  tragi-comedy.  The  design  of  Cleanthe's  suborning  the 
Priestess  to  give  a  false  oracle  in  favour  of  her  brother  Syphax,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  story  of  Mundus  and  Paulina,  described  at  large  by  Jo-^ 
sephus,  lib.  xviii.  chap.  4.  This  play  Sir  Aston  Cokain  has  chiefly  com- 
mended in  his  copy  of  verses  on  Mr.  Fletcher's  plays.  See  the  verses 
before  this  edition;  and  Cokain's  Poems,  p.  101. 

Maid  in  the  Mill,  a  comedy.  This  play,  amongst  others,  has  likewise 
been  revived  by  the  Duke's  House.  The  plot  of  Antonio,  Ismenia,  and 
Aminta,  is  borrowed  from  Gerardo,  a  romance  translated  from  the  Spanish 
of  Don  Gonzalo  de  Cespides,  and  Moneces ;  see  the  story  of  Don  Jayme, 
p.  3o0k  As  to  the  plot  of  Otrante's  seizing  Florimel  the  miller's  supposed 
daughter,  and  attempting  her  chastity :  'Tis  borrowed  from  an  Italian  novel 
writ  by  Bandello;  a  translation  of  which  into  French,  the  reader  may  find 
in  Les  Histoires  Tragiques,  par  M.  Belleforest,  torn.  1.  hist.  12.  The  same 
story  is  related  by  M.  Goulart;  see  Les  Histoires  admirables  de  nitre  terns, 
8vo.  torn,  1.  p.  £12. 

Maid's  Trasedy,  a  play  which  has  always  been  acted  with  great  applause 

at  the  King's  Iheatre;  and  which  had  still  continued  on  the  English  stage, 

had  not  King  Charles  the  Second,  for  some  particular  reasons,  forbid  its 

further  appearance  during  his  reit^n.     It  has  since  been  revived  by  Mr. 

VOL.  I.  ^d  Waller, 
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WalleTi  the  last  act  having  been  wholly  altered  to  please  the  court.    This 
last  act  is  published  in  Mr.  Waller's  Poems,  printeaSVo.  in  London,  171  !• 

Masque  of  Grays-Inn  Gentlemen,  and  the  Inner^Temple.  This  masque 
was  written  by  Mr.  Beaumont  alone,  and  presented  before  the  King  and 
Queen  in  the  Banqueting- House  of  Whitehall,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
illustrious  Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  Prince  and  Princess  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine. 

Monsieur  Thomas,  a  comedy,  which  not  long  since  appeared  on  the 
present  stage  under  the  name  of  Trick  for  Trick. 

Nice  Valour;  or  The  Passionate  Madman,  a  comedy. 

Niffht'JValker;  or  The  Little  ThieJ]  a  comedy,  which  I  have  seen 
acted  by  the  King's  servants,  with  great  applause,  both  in  the  city  and 
country. 

Noble  Gentleman,  a  comedy,  which  was  latelv  revived  by  Mr.  Durfey, 
under  the  title  of  The  Fool's  Preferment,  or  The  Three  Dukes  of  Dun- 
stable. 

Philaster;  or,  Love  Lies  a-Bleeding,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  has  always 
been  acted  with  success,  and  has  been  the  diversion  of  the  stage,  even  in 
these  days.  This  was  the  first  play  that  brought  these  excellent  authors 
in  esteem;  and  this  play  was  one  of  those  that  were  represented  at  the 
old  theatre  in  Lincoin's-InnTFields,  when  the  women  acted  alone.  The 
prologue  and  epilogue  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Marshal,  and  printed  in 
Co  vent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  18.  About  this  time  there  was  a  prologue 
written  on  purpose  for  the  women  by  Mr.  Dryden,  and  is  printed  in  nis 
Miscellany  roems  in  8vo.  p.  285. 

Pilgrim,  a  comedy,  which  was  revived  some  year^  since,  and  a  pro* 
logue  spoke,  which  the  reader  may  find  in  Covent-Garden  Drollery,  p.  12* 

Prdphetess,  a  tragical  history,  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  under  the  title  of  The  rrophetess;  or  The  History  of  Dioclesian, 
with  alterations  and  additions,  after  the  manner ^of  an  opera,  represented 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  and  printed  4to.  London,  1690.  For  the  plot 
consult  Eusebius,  lib.  viii.  Nicephoms,  lib.  vi.  and  vii.  Vopisc.  Car.  and 
Carin.  Aur.  Victoris  Epitome.  jEutropius,  lib.  9*  Baronius  An.  204.  &c. 
Orosius,  I.  vii.  c.  16.     Coeifeteau,  1.  xx.  &c. 

Queen  of  Corinth,  a  tragi-comedy. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  a  tragi-comedy,  which  within  these  few 
years  has  been  acted  with  applause,  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  Dorset- 
Garden. 

Scornful  Lady,  a  comedy,  acted  with  good  applause,  even  in  these 
times,  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset-Garden.  Mr.  Dryden  has  condemned  the 
conclusion  of  this  play,  in  reference  to  the  conversion  of  Moorcraft  the 
usurer;  but  whether  this  catastrophe  be  excusable,  I  must  leave  to  the 
critics. 

Sea-Voyage,  a  comedy  lately  revived  by  Mr.  Durfey,  under  the  title 
of  The  Commonwealth  of  Women.  This  play  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Dry- 
den,* (as  I  have  observed)  to  be  copied  from  Shakespeare's  Tempest. 

"  The  storm  which  vanish'd  on  the  neighbouring  shore^ 
Was  taught  by  Shakespeare's  Tempest  first  to  roar; 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  isle.'* 

Spanish 
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Spankh  Citrate^  a  comedy,  frecjuently  revived  with  general  applause. 
The  plot  of  Don  Henrique,  Ascanio,  Violante,  and  Jacintha,  is  borrowed 
firom  Gerardo's  History  of  Don  John,  p.  202,  and  that  of  Leandro,  Bar- 
tolus,  Amarantha,  and  Lopez,  from  The  Spanish  Curate  of  the  same  au- 
thor, p.  214,  &c. 

Thierry  and  Theodoret^  a  tragedy.  This  play  is  accounted  by  some  an 
excellent  old  play ;  the  plot  of  it  is  founded  on  history.  See  the  French 
Chronicles  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  the  Second.  See  Fredegarius  Schp- 
lasticus,  Aimoinus  Monachiis  Floriaceosis,  De  Serres,  Mezeray,  Crispin, 
&c. 

Two  Noble  KinsfneUy  a  tragi-comedy.  This  play  was  written  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  Shakespeare.  The  story  is  taken  from  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale,  which  Mr.Dryden  has  admirably  put  into  modem  Euglish; 
it  18  the  first  poem  in  his  Fables. 

Falentinian,  a  tragedy  revived  not  long  ago  by  that  ^reat  wit,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester;  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  printed  in  4to.  1685, 
with  a  preface  concerning  the  author  and  his  writings.  For  the  plot  see 
the  writers  of  those  times ;  as  Cassidori  Chron.  Amm.  Marcell.  Hist.  Eva- 
grius,  lib.  ii.  Procopius,  Sec. 

Wife  for  a  Month,  a  tra^i-comedy.  This  play  is  in  my  poor  judgment 
well  worth  reviving,  and  with  the  alteration  of  a  Judicious  pen,  would  be 
an  excellent  drama.  The  character  and  story  of  Alphonso,  and  his  bro- 
ther Frederick's  carriage  to  him,  much  resembles  the  history  of  Sanclio 
the  Eighth,  King  of  Leon.  I  leave  the  reader  to  the  perusal  of  his  story 
in  Mariana,  and  Louis  de  Mayerne  Turquet. 

Wild-Goose  Chase,  a  comedy  valued  by  the  best  judges  of  poetry. 

Wit  at  uveral  Weapons,  a  comedy  which  by  some  is  tiiouglit  very 
diverting;  and  possibly  was  the  model  on  which  the  characters  of  the 
Elder  FaJatine  and  Sir  Morglay  Thwack  were  built  by  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  in  his  comedy  called  The  Wits. 

Wit  mthout  Money,  a  comedy  which  I  have  seen  acted  at  the  Old 
House  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  with  very  great  applause;  the  part  of  Va- 
lentine being  played  by  that  complete  actor  Major  Mohun,  deceased.  This 
was  the  first  play  that  was  acted  after  the  burning  of  the  King's  House  in 
Drury-Lane,  a  new  prologue  being  writ  for  them  by  Mr.  Dryden,  printed 
in  his  Miscellany  Poems  m  8vo.  p.  285. 

Woman-Hater,  a  comedy.  This  play  was  revived  by  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  and  a  new  prologue  (instead  of  the  old  one  writ  in  prose) 
was  spoken,  which  the  reader  may  peruse  in  Sir  William's  Works  in  folio, 
p.  249-    This  play  was  one  of  those  writ  by  Fletcher  alone. 

Women  Pleased,  a  tragi-comedy.  The  comical  parts  of  this  play 
throughout  between  Barteilo,  Lopez,  Isabella,  and  Claudio,  are  founded 
on  several  of  Boccace's  novels.   See  day  7.  nov.  6.  and  8.  day  8.  nov.  8. 

Woman's  Prize;  or,  The  Tamer  Tam'd,  a  comedy,  written  on  the  same 
foundation  with  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  or  which  we  may 
better  call  a  second  part  or  counterpart  to  that  admirable  comedy.  This 
was  writ  by  Mr.  Fletcher's  pen  likewise. 


MR 
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The  public  at  length  receives  a  new  edition  of  the  two  great  poets,  whoi, 
with  a  fate  in  each  case  alike  unjust,  were  extolled  for  near  a  century  after 
their  deaths,  as  equals,  rivals,  nay,  superiors  to  the  immortal  Shakespeare  j 
but  in  the  present  age  have  been  depressed  beneath  the  bmooth-polished 
enervate  issue  of  the  modern  drama.  And  as  their  fame  has  been  so  dif- 
ferent with  respect  to  other  poets,  so  has  it  varied  also  between  themselves. 
Fletcher  was  a  while  supposed  unable  to  rise  to  any  height  of  eminence, 
had  not  Beaumont's  stronger  arm  bore  him  upwards.  Yet  no  sooner  had 
he  lost  that  aid,  and  demonstrated  that  it  was  delight  and  love,  not  neces- 
sity, which  made  him  soar  abreast  with  his  amiable  friend;  but  the  still 
imurious  world  began  to  strip  the  plumes  from  Beaumont,  and  to  dress 
Fletcher  in  the  whole  fame,  leaving  to  the  former  nothing  but  the  mere 
pruning  of  Fletcher's  luxuriant  wit,  the  Hmoi  labor,  th^  plummet,  and  the 
rule,  but  neither  the  plan,  materials,  composition,  or  oimaments.  This  \% 
directly  asserted  in  Mr.  Cartwright's  Commendatory  Poem  on  Fletcher. 

**  Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  knowing  Beaumont  ere  it  did  come  forth. 
Working  again  until  he  said,  'twas  Jit, 
And  ma^  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit. 
Tho'  thus  he  call'd  his^'tioi^^  into  hisfame. 
And  for  that  aid  allowed  him  half  the  name**  kc. 

See  Cartwright's  Poem  below. 

"Ht,  Hanrisi  in  his  Commendatory  Poem,  makes  Beaumont  a  mere  dead 
weight  hanging  on  the  boughs  of  Fletcher's  palm. 


*'  When  thou  didst  sit 


But  as  a  joint  commissioner  in  wit ; 

When  it  had  plummets  hun^  on  to  suppress 

Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness. 

Till  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 

Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whole  stage  alone." 

I  beUeve  this  extremely  injurious  to  Beaumont;  but  as  the  opinion,  or 
something  like  it,  has  lived  for  ages,  and  is  frequent  at  this  day,  it  is  time 
at  length  to  restore  Beaumont  to  the  full  rank  of  fellowship  which  he 

Eossessed  when  living,  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  respective  merits, 
efore  we  shew  the  degree  in  which  their  united  fame  ought  to  be  placed 
on  the  British  theatre. 

Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Harris  wrote  thirty  years  after  Beaumont's 
death,  and  twenty  after  Fletcher's ;  and  none  of  the  numerous  contein- 
porary  poems,  published  with  theirs  before  the  firs»t  folio  edition  of  our 
authors,  degrade  Beaumont  so  very  low  as  these.  Sir  John  Bcrkenhead 
allows  him  a  full  moieti/  of  the  fame,  but  seems  to  think  his  genius  more 
turned  to  git^ve  sublimity  than  to  sprightliness  of  imgination. 

*'  Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base* 

Thus 
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Thns  has  this  line  of  Sir  John's  been  hitherto  read  and  understood,  but 
its  aathenticity  in  this  light  will  be  disputed  when  we  come  to  that  poem, 
and  the  justness  of  the  character  at  present.  We  have  among  the  Com- 
mendatory Poems,  one  of  Mr.  Earle's,  wrote  immediately  after  Beaumont's 
death,  and  ten  years  before  Fletcher's.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  ac- 
quaintance as  well  as  contemporary,  and  his  testimony  ought  to  have 
much  more  weight  than  all  the  traditional  opinions  of  those  who  wrote 
thirty  years  after.  He  ascribes  to  Beaumont  three  first-rate  plays;  The 
Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  The  King  and  No  King.  The  first  of  these 
has  a  grave  sublimity  mingled  with  more  horror  am  fury  than  are  fre- 
quently seen  among  the  gay-spirited  scenes  of  Fletcher,  and  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  report  of  Beaumont's  deep  base.  But  there  is  scarce  a  more 
lively-spirited  character  in  all  their  plays  than  Philaster,  and  I  believe  v 
Beaumont  aimed  at  drawin|^  a  Hamlet  racked  with  Othello's  love  and 
jealousy.  The  King  and  No  King  too  is  extremely  spirited  in  all  its 
characters;  Arbaces  holds  up  a  mirror  to  all  men  of  virtuotis principles  but 
violent  passions.  Hence  he  is  as  it  were  at  once  magnanimity  and  pride, 
patience  and  Jury,  gentleness  and  rigor,  chastity  and  incest,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  mixture  of  vhrtues  and  vices  that  any  poet  has  drawn,  except  the 
Hotspur  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis  Acer,  of 
Homer.  (For  a  defence  of  this  character  against  Mr.  Rymer's  cavils,  see 
the  concluding  note  on  King  and  No  King.)  Bessus  and  his  two  Swords- 
men in  this  play  are  infinitely  the  liveliest  comic  characters  of  mere  brag- 
ging cowards  which  we  have  in  our  language;  and  if  they  do  not  upon 
the  whole  equal  the  extensive  and  inimitable  humours  of  Falstafi'and  his 
companions,  they  leave  all  other  characters  of  the  same  species,  even 
Shakespeare's  own  Parolles  far  behind  them. 

Our  excellent  Congreve  has  consolidated  the  two  Swordsmen  to  form 
his  Captain  Bluff.  And  be  it  his  honour  to  have  imitated  so  well,  though 
Ke  is  far  from  reaching  the  originals.  Beaumont  lived  in  the  age  oi  duet^ 
ling  upon  every  slight  punctilio.  Congreve  wrote  his  BluflF  in  the  Flanders 
war:  times  when  a  braggart  was  the  inost  ridiculous  of  all  characters; 
and  so  far  was  Beaumont  from  the  supposed  grave  solemn  tragic  poet  only, 
that  comic  humour,  particularly  in  drawing  cowardice,  seems  his  peculiar 
talent.     For  the  spirit  of  Bessus  paulum  mutatus,  changed  only  so  as  to 

five  a  proper  noveltj'  of  character,  appears  again  in  The  Nice  Valour;  or, 
'assionate  Madman.  The  traces  of  the  same  hand,  so  strongly  marked 
in  this  play,  strike  a  new  light  upon  Beaumont's  character.  For  in  a 
letter  to  Jonson,  printed  at  the  end  of  The  Nice  Valour,  vol.  x.  he  speaks 
of  himself  not  as  a  mere  corrector  of  others  works,  but  as  a  poet  of  ac- 
knowledged eminence,  and  of  The  Nice  Valour,  and  some  other  comedy, 
(which  the  publisher  of  the  second  folio  *  took  for  the  Woman-Hater)  as 

'  The  publisher  of  the  second  folio  added  se\'eral  genuine  songs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and 
tome  lines  in  particular  plays  not  contained  in  any  former  edition,  which,  by  the  account 
gtreDy  they  perhaps  got  from  either  an  old  actor,  or  a  playhouse-prompter;  they  say,  from  a 
Bentkman  who  had  been  intimate  with  both  the  authors,  they  probably  were  directed  by 
ugfits  received  from  him  to  place  The  Woman-Hater  directly  before  The  Nice  Valour,  and  to 
make  this  the  other  play  Beaumont  claims.  The  Little  French  Lawyer,  and  The  Knidit  of 
the  Baming  Pestle,  are  most  certainly  two  plays  which  Beaumont  hacla  large  share  in,  tor  his 
haDd  4s  very  visible  in  th«  extreme  aroU  character  of  The  French  Lawyer  who  runs  duello^ 
mad'y  the  prologue  talks  of  the  authors  in  theulutal  number,  and  the  strain  of  high  burlesque 
appears  very  similar  in  the  two  characters  of  Lazarillo  in  llie  Woman-Hater,  and  Ralpho  in 
The  Burning  Pestle.  Beaumont's  name  too  is  put  first  in  the  title-page  of  the  first  quarto  of 
this  lut  play,  published  a  fbyir  years  after  Fletcher* s  death. 

his 
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his  plays  (which  must  be  understood  indeed  as  chiefly  his,  not  excladin|; 
Fletcher's  assistance.)  Now  these  two  plays  totally  differ  in  their  manner 
from  all  that  Fletcher  wrote  alone.  They  consist  not  of  characters  from 
real  life,  as  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  draw  theirs,  but  of  passions  and  kth 
mours  personizedy  as  cowardice  in  Lapet,  mce  honour  in  Shamont,  the  mad- 
ness of  different  passions  in  the  Madman,  the  love  of  nice  eating  in  Lazar 
rillo,  the  hate  of  women  in  Gonderino.  This  is  Jonson's  manner,  to  whom 
in  the  letter  quoted  above,  Beaumont  indeed  acknowledges  that  be  owed  it^ 


"  Fate  once  again 


Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plain 

The  way  of  knowledge  for  me,  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  cojjnpany. 

Protest  it  will  my  ereatest  comfort  oe 

T*  acknowledge  all  I  have  to  flow  from  thee. 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect  we'll  taste  wine: 

I'll  drink  thy  muses  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine." 

Does  Jonson  (who  is  said  constantly  to  have  consulted  Beaumont,  and 
to  have  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  his  judgment)  does  he,  I  say,,  treat 
him  in  his  answer  as  a  mere  critic,  and  judge  of  others  works  only?  No: 
but  as  an  eminent  poet,  whom  he  loved  with  a  zeal  enough  to  kindle  a  love 
to  his  memory,  as  long  as  poetry  delights  the  understanding,  or  friendship 
warms  the  heart. 

**  How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse. 
That  unto  me  dost  such  religion  use ! 
How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 
The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drop  forth  T' 

See  the  remainder  of  this  poem  iii.  of  the  Commendatory  Verses;  sec 
also  the  first  of  these  poems  by  Beaumont  himself,  the  close  of  which  will 
sufficiently  confirm  both  his  vigour  of  imagination  and  sprightliness  of 
humour^  Having  thus,  we  hope,  dispersed  the  cloud  that  for  a^es  has 
darkened  Beaumont's  fame,  let  it  again  shine  in  full  lustre  BritanntOi  ddm 
alterum  et  decus  gemellum.  And  let  us  now  examine  the  order  and  magni- 
tude of  this  poetic  constellation,  and  view  the  joint  characters  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

These  authors  are  in  a  direct  mean  between  Shakespeare  and  Jonson, 
they  do  not  reach  the  amazing  rapidity  and  immortal Jtights  of  the  former, 
but  they  soar  with  more  ease  and  to  nobler  heights  than  the  latter;  they 
have  less  of  the  os  magna  sonans,  the  vivida  vis  animi,  the  noble  enthusiasm, 
the  muse  ofjire,  the  terrible  graces  of  Shakespeare,  but  they  have  much 
more  of  all  these  than  Jonson.  On  the  other  hand,  in  literature  they 
much  excel  the  former,  and  are  excelled  by  the  latter;  and  therefore  they 
are  more  regular  in  their  plots  and  more  correct  in  their  sentiments  and  diction 
than  Shakespeare,  but  less  so  than  Jonson.  Thus  far  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher are  one,  but  as  hinted  above,  in  this  they  differ;  Beaumont  studied 
and  followed  Jonson's  manner,  per^oTi^'ze^/  the  passions,  SLud  drew  nature  in 
her  extremes;  Fletcher  followed  Shakespeare  and  nature  in  her  usual  dress 
(this  distinction  only  holds  with  regard  to  their  comic  works,  for  in  tragedies 
they  all  chiefly  paint  from  real  life.)  Which  of  these  manners  is  most 
excellent  may  be  difficult  to  say;  the  former  seems  most  striking,  the  latter 
more  pleasing  i  the  former  shews  vice  and  folly  in  the  most  ridiculous  lights, 

the 
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tutttUter  more  folly  shews  each  man  himself^  and  unlocks  the  utmost 
leoetses  of  the  heart. 

Great  are  the  names  of  the  various  masters  who  followed  the  one  and 
the  other  manner.  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Moliere  list  on  one  side;  Te- 
rence, Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher  on  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  our  duumviratCf  between  whom  two  other  small  dif- 
fieiences  are  observable.  Beaumont,  as  appears  by  various  testimonies  and 
chiefly  by  his  own  letter  prefixed  to  the  old  folio  edition  of  Cliaucerj  was 
a  hard  student ;  and  for  one  whom  the  world  lost  before  he  was  thirty^  had 
a  surprising  compass  of  literature:  Fletcher  was  a  polite  rather  than  a 
deep  scholar^  and  conversed  with  men  at  least  as  much  as  with  books. 
Hence  the  gay  sprigktliness  and  natural  ease  of  his  young  gentleman  are 
allowed  to  be  inimitable;  in  these  be  has  been  preferred  by  judges  of  can- 
dour even  to  Shakespeare  himself.  If  Beaumont  does  not  equal  him  in 
this,  yet  being  by  bis  fortvaii  conversant  also  in  hieh  life  (tne  son  of  a 
judge,  as  the  other  of  a  bishop)  he  is  in  this  too  alter  ab  illo^  a  good 
second,  and  almost  a  second  self,  as  Philaster,  Amintor,  Bacurius  in  the 
three  first  plays.  Count  Valore,  Oriana,  Clerimont,  Valentine,  and  others 
evidently  shew. 

This  small  difference  observed,  another  appears  by  no  means  similar  to 
it:  Beaumont,  we  said,  chiefly  studied  books  and  Jonson;  Fletcher  Nature 
and  Shakespeare,  yet  so  far  was  the  Jirst  from  following  his  friend  and 
master  in  his  frequent  close  and  almost  servile  imitations  of  the  ancient 
classics,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  much  greater  confidence  in  the  jTer* 
tility  and  richness  of  his  own  imagination  than  even  Fletcher  himself:  the 
latter  in  his  masterpiece,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  frequently  imitates 
Theocritus  and  Virgil;  in  RoUo  has  taken  whole  scenes  from  Seneca,  and 
almost  whole  acts  from  Lucan  in  The  False  One.  I  do  not  blame  him  for 
tiiis,  his  imitations  have  not  the  stiffness,  which  sometimes  appears  (though 
not  often)  in  Jonson,  but  breathe  the  free  and  full  air  of  originals;  and 
accordingly  Rollo*  and  The  False  One  are  two  of  Fletcher's  first*rate  plays. 
But  Beaumont,  I  believe,  never  condescended  to  translate  and  rarely  to 
imitate \  however  largely  he  was  supplied  with  classic  streams,  from  his 
own  urn  all  flows  pure  and  untinctured.  Here  the  two  friends  change 
places :  Beaumont  rises  in  merit  towards  Shakespeare,  and  Fletcher  de* 
tcends  towards  Jonson. 

Having  thus  seen  the  features  of  these  twins  of  poetry  greatly  resem" 
bUng  yet  still  distinct  from  each  other,  let  us  conclude  that  all  reports 
which  separate  and  lessen  the  fame  of  either  of  them  are  ill-groundea  and 
frke;  that  they  were,  as  Sir  John  Berkenhead  calls  them,  two  full  congenial 
souls,  or,  as  either  Fletcher  himself,  or  his  still  greater  colleague  Shake- 
speare expresses  it  in  their  Two  Noble  Kinsmen*    Vol.  x.  p.  38. 

''  They  were  an  endless  mine  to  one  another; 
They  were  each  others  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  wit," 

*  Rdio  is  in  the  first  edition  in  quarto  ascribed  to  Fletcher  alone.  The  False  One  is  one  of 
those  plays  that  is  more  dubious  as  to  its  authors.  The  prologue  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural 
number,  and  *tis  probable  that  Beaumont  assisted  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  but  I  believe  not 
nnich  in  the  the  two  first  acts,  as  these  are  so  veiy  much  taken  from  Lucao,  and  the  observa- 
tkm  of  Beaumont's  not  indulging  himself  in  such  liberties  holds  good  in  all  the  plays  in  which 
Ike  k  known  to  hare  had  the  largest  share. 

They 
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They  wcire  both  e^ctremely  remarkable  for  their  ready  flow  of  irit  vi 
conversation  as  well  as  composttioti,  vluA  gentlemen  that  ^remembered  them/ 
says  Shirley,  declare  that  on  every  occasion  they  talked  a  comedy.  As 
therefore  they  were  so  tmnned  in  genius j  worthy  ana  wit,  so  lovely  and  plea* 
sant  in  their  livesy  after  death,  let  not  their  fame  be  ever  again  divided. 

And  now,  reader,  when  thou  art  fired  into  rage  or  melted  into  pity  by 
their  tragic  scenes,  charmed  with  the  genteel  elegance  or  bursting  into 
laughter  at  their  comic  humour,  canst  thou  not  drop  the  intervening  ages, 
ste^  into  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  club-room  at  the  Mermaid,  on 
a  night  when  Shakespeare,  Donn,  and  others  visited  them,  and  there  join 
in  society  with  as  great  wits  as  ever  this  nation^  or  perhaps  ever  Greece  or 
Rome  could  at  one  time  boast?  where  animated  each  by  the  other's  pre- 
sence, they  even  excelled  themselves; 


"  For  toU  is  like  a  resi. 


Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 

With  tnc  best  gamesters.    What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  hare  been 

So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame. 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wil  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolv*d  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able*  enough  to  justify  the  iown 

For  three  days  past;  wit  that  misht  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancelPd ;  and  when  that  was  gont 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 

Kight  witty ;  though  but  downrightybo^,  mere  wise.** 

Beaumont's  Letter  to  Jonsov,  vol.  x. 

Hitherto  the  reader  has  received  only  the  portraits  of  our  authors  with- 
out any  proof  of  the  similitude  and  justice  of  the  draught;  nor  can  we  hope 
that  will  appear  just  from  a  mere  cursory  view  of  the  originals.  Many 
people  reaa  PJays  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  plot,  hurrying  still  on  for  that 
discovery.  Tlie  happy  contrivance  of  surprising  but  natural  incidents  is 
certainly  a  very  great  beauty  in  the  drama,  and  little  writers  have  often 
made  their  advantages  of  it;  they  could  contrive  incidents  to  embarrass 
and  perplex  the  plot,  and  by  that  alone  have  succeeded  and*pleased,  with- 
out perhaps  a  single  life  of  nervous  poetry,  a  single  sentiment  worthy  of 
memory,  without  a  passion  worked  up  with  natural  vigour,  or  a  character 
of  any  distinguished  marks.  The  best  poets  have  rarely  made  this  dramatic 
mechanism  their  point.  Neither  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Terence,  Shake- 
speare, Beaumont,  Fletcher,  or  Jonson,  are  at  all  remarkable  for  forming 
a  labyrinth  of  incidents  and  entangling  their  readers  in  a,  pleasing  perplexity : 
our  late  dramatic  poets  learnt  this  from  the  French,  and  they  from  romance- 
writers  and  novelists.  We  could  almost  wish  the  readers  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  to  drop  the  expectation  of  the  event  of  each  story,  to  attend 
with  more  care  to  the  beauty  and  energy  of  the  sejitiments,  aictiofiy  pas-^ 
iions,  and  characters.  Every  good  author  pleases  more,  the  more  he  is 
examined;  (hence  perhaps  that  partiality  of  editors  to  their  own  authors; 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  they  discover  more  of  their  beauties 
than  they  do  of  others)  especially  when  the  stile  and  manner  are  quite  o/d- 
fashioned,  and  the  beauties  hid  under  the  uncouthness  of  the  dress.     The 

taste 
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toite  snd  fashion  of  poetry  varies  in  every  aee,  and  though  onr  old  dramatic 
writers  are  as  preferable  to  the  modern  as  Vandyke  and  Kubens  to  our  mo- 
dem painters,  yet  most  eves  must  be  accustomed  to  their  manner  before 
they  can  discern  their  excellencies.  Thus  the  very  best  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  forced  to  be  dressed  fashiotiably  by  the  poetic  taylors  of  the  late  ages 
before  they  could  be  admitted  upon  the  stage,  and  a  very  few  years  since 
his  comedies  in  general  were  under  the  highest  contempt.  Few,  very  few 
durst  speak  of  them  with  any  sort  of  regard,  till  the  many  excellent  cn- 
ticisms  upon  that  author  made  people  study  him,  and  some  excellent  actors 
revived  these  comedies,  which  completely  opened  men's  eyes;  and  it  is  now 
become  as  fashionable  to  admire  as  it  had  been  to  decry  them. 

Shakespeare  therefore  even,  in  his  second-best  manner  being  now  gene* 
rally  admired,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  his  second-rate  and  our 
author's  Jirst-rate  beauties  are  so  near  upon  a  par  that  they  are  scarce  dis- 
tinguishable. A  preface  allows  not  room  for  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  but 
we  will  produce  at  least  some  parallels  of  poetic  diction  and  sentiments^ 
and  refer  to  some  of  the  characters  and  passions. 

The  instances  will  be  divided  jnto  three  classes:  the  first  of  passages 
where  our  authors  fall  short  in  comparison  of  Shakespeare;  the  second  of 
such  as  are  not  easily  discerned  from  him;  the  third  of  those  where  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  have  the  advantage. 

In  The  Maid's  Tragedy  there  is  a  similar  passage  to  one  of  Shake- 
speare, -the  comparison  ot  which  alone  will  be  no  bad  scale  to  judge  of 
their  different  excellencies.  Melantius  the  general  thus  speaks  or  his 
friend  Antiintor.  * 

''His  worth  is  great;  valiant  he  is  and  teovperate^ 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own 
If  his  friend  need  it :  when  he  was  a  boy 
As  oft  as  I  returned  (as,  without  boast 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon  me. 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard ; 
Then  would  he  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  quickness  of  the  edse,  and  in  his  hand 
Weign  it. — ^He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this  j 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  performed."  Vol.  i.  acti. 

A  youth  gazing  on  every  limb  of  the  victorious  chief,  then  begging 
his  sword,  feeling  its  edge,  and  poising  it  in  his  arm,  are  attitudes  nobly 
expressive  of  the  inward  ardor  and  ecstasy  of  soul:   but  what  is  most^ 

observable  is, 

■  **  And  in  his  hand 

Weigh  it He  oft,  ft^c." 

By  this  beautiful  pause  or  break,  the  action  and  picture  continue  in  view, 
and  the  poet,  like  Homer,  is  eloquent  in  silence.  It  is  a  species  of  beauty 
that  shews  an  intimacy  with  that  father  of  poetry ^  in  whom  it  occurs  ex- 
tremely often  ^  Milton  has  an  exceeding  fine  one  in  the  description  of 
his  Lazar-House. 

■  "  Despair 

"Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook, — ^but  delayM  to  strike,  ^c.*'    Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  line  48g. 

>  See  two  noble  instances  at  1. 141.  of  the  ISth  Book  of  tlie  Iliad,  and  in  the  application  of 
the  same  simile  a  few  lines  below. 

VOL.1.  e  Ai 
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To  all  the  under  world,  all  nations,  seas. 
And  unfrequented  desarts  where  the  snow  dwells ; 
Wakens  the  ruined  monuments,  and  there 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones  with  your  virtues  • ." 

Thie  four  first  lines  are  extremely  nervous,  but  the  imoge  which  appears  to 
excel  the  noble  one  of  Jonson  above,  as  Fame  pitched  on  mcfc  nt  Apennine 
(whose  top  is  supposed  viewless  from  its  stupendous  height)  and  from 
thence  sounding  tneir  virtues  so  loud  that  the  dead  awake  ^nd  are  re- 
animated to  hear  them.  The  close  of  the'sentiment  is  extremely  in  tho 
spirit  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton ;  the  former  says  of  a  storm 

"  That  with  the  hurly  Death  itself  awakes  j" 

Milton  in  Comus,  describing  a  lady's  singing,  says; 

*'  He  took  in  sounds  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death."  ' 

To  return  to  Shakespeare — With  him  we  must  soar  far  above  the  topless 
Apennine,  and  there  behold  an  image  much  nobler  than  our  author's 
^ame. 

**  For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air*, 
And  hides  a  sword  from  hilts  unto  the  point 
With  crowns  imperial.*'— 

Chords  in  Henrt  V.  act  ii.  scene  i. 

As  we  ^hall  now  go  on  to  the  second  class,  and  quote  passages  where 
the  hand  of  Shakespeare  is  not  so  easily  discerned  from  our  author's,  if  the 
leader  happens  to  remember  neither,  it  may  be  entertaining  to  be  left  to 
guess  at  the  diflerent  hands.  Thus  each  of  then^  describing  a  beau- 
tiful boy. 

m  '*  Dear  lad,  believe  it, 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say  thou  art  a  man :  Diana  s  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maidens  organ,  shrill,  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblatiye  a  woman's  part." 

TThe  other  is 

^'  Alas !  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know? 

Thy  brows  and  cheeks  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
*  When  no  breath  troubles  them :  believe  me,  boy. 
Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow  eyes. 
And  builds  himself  caves  to  abide  in  them. 

r*  Is  but  to  stick,  &c.^ — Mr.  Seward  has  in  this  passage  amended  the  punctuation,  which 
in  the  former  copies  materially  injured  the  sense.  The  reader  is  desired  to  consult  the  lection 
qf  the  present  edition,  and  note  *^  actiii.  scene  ii,  of  The  Tragedy  qfBonduca,  vol,  it.  p.  323-4. 

^  For  now  sits  Expectalion,  &c.l  See  Mr.  Warburton's  just  observation  on  the  beauty  of 
the  ima^iery  here.  But,  as  similar  leauties  do  not  always  strike  the  same  taste  alike,  another 
passage  m  this  play  that  seems  to  deserve  the  same  admiration  is  rejected  by  this  ereat  man  as 
not  Shakespeare's.    The  French  King  speaking  of  the  Black  Prince's  victory  at  Cressy,  says, 

**  While  that  his  mountain  Sire,  on  mountain  standing. 
Up  in  the  air  crown*d  with  the  golden  sun. 
Saw  his  heroic  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  Nature."  Henry  V.  act  ii.  scene  4. 

I  have  marked  the  line  rejected,  *'  and  which  seems  to  breatlie  the  full  soul  of  Shakespeare." 
The  reader  will  find  a  de&ice  2nd  explanation  of  the  whole  passage  in  note  ^  act  iv.  scene  i. 
pf  Tliicrry  and  Theodoret,  voL  iii.  of  urn  edition. 

The 
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The  one  is  in  Philaster,  page  131.  The  other  in  Twelfth-Night,  act  i. 
scene  4. — In  the  same  page  of  Philaster,  there  is  a  description  of  love, 
which  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  compare  to  two  descriptions  of  love 
in  As  You  Like  It — both  by  Silvia,  but  neither  preferable  to  our  author's. 
I  cannot  quote  half  of  those  which  occur  in  the  play  of  Philaster  alone, 
which  bear  the  same  degree  of  likeness  as  the  last  quoted  passages,  i.  e. 
where  the  hands  afe  scarce  to  be  distinguished;  but  I  will  give  one  parallel 
more  from  thence,  because  the  passages  are  both  extremely  fine,  though 
the  hands  from  one  single  expression  of  Shakespeare's  are  more  visible,  a 
prince  deprived  of  his  throne  and  betrayed  as  he  thought  in  /ore,  thus 
mourns  bis  melancholy  state. 

**  Oh!  that  I  had  been  nourished  in  these  woods 
With  milk  of  goats  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  Tight  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling  trains 
Of  womeru  looks ;  but  dig'd  myself  a  cave. 
Where  I ',  my  fire,  my  cattle  and  my  bed, 
Misht  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
Ana  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl. 
Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden  d  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells;  that  might  have  strew'd  my  bed 
With  leaves  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of  beasts 
Our  neighbours;  and  have  boiue  at  her  big  breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue  !*' 

In  the  other,  a  king  thus  compares  the  state  of  royalty  to  that  of  a  pri- 
vate life. 

"  No  not  all  these,  thrice-goricous  Ceremony, 
Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave; 
Who  with  a  body  hird,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread ; 
Never  sees  horrid  Night,  the  child  of  hell  : 
But,  like  a  lackey  *,  from  the  rise  to  set, 
.  Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn , 
Dotn  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse; 
And  follows  so  the  e\'er-running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave. 
And  (tut  for  ceremony)  such  a  wretch 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 
Hath  the  forehand  and  'vantage  of  a  king." 

The  instances  of  these  two  classes,  particularly  the  former,  where  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  quite  reached,  are  most  numer- 
ous; and  though  the  design  of  the  notes  in  this  edition  was  in  general 
only  to  settle  the  text,  yet  in  three  of  the  plays.  The  Faithful  Shei)herdess, 
The  False  One,  and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  that  design  is  much 
enlarged,  for  reasons  there  assigned.  And  if  the  reader  pleases  to  turn 
to  these,  he  will  find  several  parallels  between  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and 

^  5  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi. 
^*  But  like  a  lackey,  &c. — Seward  proposes  altering  a  to  his  j  for  a  lackey  being  **  the 
idkftof  all  ^rvants,"  "  the  simile  is  absurd;"  but  ma  lackey  "  (i.  e.  the  lackey  of  Phoebus)** 
WMTfU  **  one  who  follows  the  motions  of  the  sun  as  constant  as  a  lackey  does  those  of  hit 
master.'*  Is  not  this  a  distinction  without  a  difference?  o¥ does  Avollo  keep  but  one  lackey?-* 
In  supporting  the  variation,  he  makes  some  remarks  (which  we  think  uninteresting)  on  remote 
antecedents,  aftd  digresses  on  the  subject  of  Richard  mentioning  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
with  which  every  reader  tf  Shakespeare's  Commentators  must  be  already  surfeited.^ 

Milton, 
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Milton,  that  are  most  of  them  to  be  ranged  under  one  of  these  classes : 
But  there  is  a  third  class  of  those  instances  where  our  authors  have  been 
so  happy  as  to  soar  above  Shakespeare,  and  even  where  Shakespeare  is 
not  greatly  beneath  himself. 

In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  forlorn  Julia,  disguised  as  a 
boy,  being  asked  of 'Silvia  how  tall  Julia  was,  answers: 

*'  About  my  stature :  For  at  Pentecost; 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia*s  gown. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good. 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  *twas  Ariadne  passioninz 
For  Theseus*  pegury  and  unjust  night ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly,  and  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  1  in  thought  felt  not  her  very/sorrow."  * 

Act  iv.  scene  the  last. 

There  is  something  extremely  tender,  innocent,  and  delicate,  in  these 
lines  of  Shakespeare,  but  our  authors  are  far  beyond  this  praise  in  their 
allusion  to  the  same  story.  In  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Aspatia  in  like  man- 
ner forsaken  by  her  lover,  finds  her  maid  Antiphila  working  a  picture  of 
Ariadne;  and  after  several  fine  reflections  upon  Theseus,  says; 

"  But  whore's  the  lady? 
Ant.  There,  madam. 

Asp.  Fy,  you  have  miss'd  it  here,  Antiphila, 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough. 
To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady's  was ;  do  it  by  me  $ 
Do  it  again  by  me  the  lost  Asnatia, 
And  you  shall  find  all  true. — rut  me*  on  th*  wild  island.  ^ 

I  stand 

*  If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. '\  Whoever  fully  catches  the  tender  melancholy 
of  these  lines,  will  knotv  that  Julia  under  such  distress  could  not  feign  a  case  so  exactly  the 
parallel  of  her  own,  without  such  emotions  as  would  speak  themselves  in  every  feature,  and 
flow  in  tears  from  her  eyes.  She  adds  the  last  line  therefore  to  take  off  the  suspicion  of  her 
being  the  real  Julia.  But  would  she  only  say,  that  she  felt  Julia's  sorrow  formerly,  when 
she  saw  her  weep?  No !  She  must  excuse  the  present  perturbation  of  her  countenance,  and 
the  true  reading  most  probably  is : 

**  And  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  teel  not  her  very  sorrow.'* 

This  better  agrees  with  the  double  meaning  intended,  and  with  Silvia's  reply,  who  sap. 


She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. 
I  weep  myself  ^  think  upon  thy  words.' 


\Tke  text  is  surely  unexceptionable,  and  the  alteration  a  needless  refinement.'] 

^  Put  me*  on  th*  wild  island.]  I  have  given  these  lines  as  I  think  we  ought  to  read  them, 
but  very  different  from  what  are  printed  in  this  edition.  J'our  of  the  old  quarto's,  the  folio^ 
and  the  late  octavo  read,  *' 

^*  And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island. 
J  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,  and  think,'*  &c. 

I  observed 


t 
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I  Stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,  and  think 

Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  by  the  wind. 

Wild  as  that  desart,  and  let  all  about  me 

Be  teachers  of  my  story ;  do  my  face 

(If  thou  hadst  ever  feeling  of  a  sorrow) 

Thus,  thus^  Antiphila  \  strive  to  make  me  look 

L.ike  Sorrow's  monument ;  and  the  trees  about  me 

Let  them  be  dry  and  leafless  \  let  the  rocks 

Groan  with  continual  surges,  and  behind  me 

Make  all  a  desolation ;  see,  tee,  wenches, 

A  miserable  life  of  this  poor  picture."  Vol.  i.  act  ii. 

Whoever  has  seen  either  the  original  or  print  of  Guidons  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  wi^\  have  the  best  comment  on  these  lines.  In  both  are  the  arms 
extended^  the  hair  blown  by  the  wind,  the  barren  roughness  of  the  rocks, 
the  broken  trunks  of  leafless  trees^  and  in  both  she  looks  like  Sorrow's 
monument.  So  that  exactly  ut  pictura  poesis ;  and  hard  it  is  to  say,  whe- 
ther our  authors  or  Guido  painted  best.  I  shall  refer  to  the  note  below 
for  a  farther  comment,  and  proceed  to  another  instance  of  superior  excel- 
lence in  our  authors,  and  where  they  have  more  evidently  buim)n  Shakes- 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Theobald,  that  here  was  a  glaring  poetical  contradiction.  She  says, 
yott*U  find  all  true  except  the  wild  island,  and  instantly  she  is  upon  the  bland. 

"  I  stand  upon  the  sea-leach  now,**  &c. 

The  wild  island  therefore  in  her  ima^nation  is  as  true  as  the  rest.  The  enthusiasm  it 
noble,  but  wants  a  proper  introduction,  which  the  change  only  of  a  6  for  a  p  will  tolerably 
gi^-c. 

**  And  you  shall Jind  all  irue.^-Put  the  wild  island i  * 

J  stand,**  &c. 

But  as  there  are  numberless  instances  of  many  words,  and  particularly  monosyllables,  being 
dropt  from  the  text  (of  which  there  is  one  in  the  same  page  with  these  lines,  and  another  in 
the  same  play,,  vol.  i.  p.  Sg,  very  remarkable)  I  suppose  this  to  have  happened  here;  for  by 
reading  Put  me  on  the  wild  island; — I  stand  upon,  &c.  how  nobly  does  she  start  as  it  were 
from  jancy  to  reality,  from  the  picture  into  the  l{fe  f  Me*  on  th*  by  elisions  common  to  all 
our  old  poets,  «aay  become  one  syllable  in  the  pronunciation ;  but  if  we  speak  them  fall,  and 
make  a  twelve  syllable  verse,  it  will  have  a  hundred  fellows  in  our  authors,  and  should  have 
had  one  but  three  lines  below  the  passage  here  quoted,  ^ 

**  Make  a  dull  silence,  till  you  feel  a  sudden  sadness 
Give  us  new  souls**  \ 

As  Aspatia's  ^ef  had  been  of  long  continuance,  sudden  was  evidently  corrupt,  and  I  there- 
fore proposed  to  Mr.  Theobald  to  read  sullen,  which  b  an  epithet  perfectly  proper  and  ex- 
tremely nervous ;  but  as  he  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  mention  the  former  conjecture, 
and  the  only  objection  he  urged  was,  that  it  mane  a  twelve- syllable  verse,  he  would  not  let 
one  of  twelve  syllables  remain  so  near  it ;  and  therefore  without  authority  of  any  prior  edition, 
discarded  the  epithet  intirely  from  the  text,  and  adopted  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto  in  the 
former  passage. 

**  Suppose  /  stand  upon  the  sethhcach  now,**  &c. 

As  this  b  much  the  most  unpoetical  of  all  the  readings,  and  the  first  introducers  of  the  text 
in  the  intermediate  editions  claim  their  corrections  from  the  original  manuscript,  I  can  by  no 
means  approve  the  choice  he  has  made. 

\_fVe  cannot  perceive  any  necessity  for  these  variations;  the  oldest  quarto  is  thertforcfoU 
lowed  in  this  edition. — But  u  certainly  preferable  to  put,  with  Seward^  s  elisions ;  and  suppose, 
at  the  beginning  qf  the  line,  seems  much  better  than  and  think  at  the  end,  as  it  continues  the 
dialogue  more  easily.  As  to  sudden,  Theobald*  s  silent  omission  is  very  faulty ;  the  expression 
ii  dark,  Irtst  we  cannot  find  that  snllen  at  all  assists  it."} 

peare's 
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peare's  foundation.    At  the  latter-end  of  King  John  the  King  has  received 
a  burning  poison ;  and  being  asked, 

*'  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K,  John,  Poison'd,  ill  fare!  dead,  forsook,  cast  off; 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  trust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Thro*  my  Durnt  bosom  ;  nor  estreat  the  North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold. — I  do  not  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort." 

The  first  and  last  lines  are  to  be  ranged  among  the  faults  that  so  much 
disgrace  Shakespeare,  which  he  committed'  to  please  tne  corrupt  taste  oT 
the  age  he  lived  in,  but  to  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  learning  and 
fortune  made  them  superior.  The  intermediate  lines  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  marked  as  such  by  the  late  great  editor,  but  yet  are  much  im- 
proved in  two  plays  of  our  authors,  tne  first  in  Valentinian,  where  the 
•  Emperor,  poisoned  in  the  same  manner,  dies  with  more  violence,  fury,  and 
horror,  than  King  John ;  but  the  passage  I  shall  quote  is  from  A  Wife  for 
a  Month,  a  play  which  does  not  upon  the  whole  equal  the  poetic  subli- 
mity of  Valentinian,  though  it  rather  excels  it  in  the  poisoning  scene.  The 
Prince  Alphonso,  who  had  been  long  in  a  phrenzy  of  melancholy,  is 
poisoned  with  a  hot  fiery  potion;  under  the  agonies  of  which  he  thus 
raves: 

•*  Give  me  more  air,  more  air,  air ;  blow,  blow,  blow, 
Ouen  thou  Eastern  gate,  and  blow  upon  me } 
Distil  thy  cold  dews,  oh,  thou  icy  moon. 
And  rivers  run  thro*  my  afRicted  spirit. 
I  am  all  fire,  fire,  fire ;  the  ra^ng  dog-star 
Reigns  in  my  blood ;  oh,  which  way  shall  I  turn  me  ? 
JEina.  and  all  her  flames  burn  in  my' head. 
Fling  me  into  the  ocean  or  I  perish. 
Dig,  d\f^,  dig,  dig,  until  the  springs  fly  up. 
The  coQ,  cold  sprinzs,  thatl  may  leap  into  them. 
And  bathe  my  scorchM  limbs  in  their  purling  pleasures  i 
Or  shoot  me  iqto  the  higher  region. 
Where  treasures  of  delicious  snow  are  nourish'd. 
And  banquets  of  sweet  hail. 

Rug.  Hold  him  fast,  friar, 
Oh,  hew  he  burns! 

Alph.  What,  will  ye  sacrifice  me? 
Upon  the  altar  lay  my  willing  body. 
And  pile  your  wclod  up,  fling  your  holy  incense; 
And,  as  I  turn  me,  you  shall  see  all  flame. 
Consuming  flame.    Stand  off  me,  or  you're  ashes. 

•         •         •         *,•         •         •         • 

Mart.  To  bed,  good  Sir. 

Alph.  My  bed  will  burn  about  me; 
Like  Phaeton,  in  all-consuming  flashes 
Am  1  enclosed ;  let  me  fly,  let  me  fly,  give  room  3 
'Twixt  the  cold  bears,  far  from  the  raging  lion. 
Lies  my  safe  way;  oh,  for  a  cake  of  ice  now 
To  clap  unto  nfty  heart  to  comfort  me. 
Decrepit  Winter  hang  upon  iny  shoulders. 
And  let  me  wear  thy  frozen  iacles^ 

Like 
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Like  jewels  round  about  my  head,  to  cool  me. 
My  eyes  burn  out  and  sink  into  their  sockets. 
And  my  infected  brain  like  brimstone  boils; 
I  live  in  hell  and  several  furies  vex  me. 
Oh,  carry  me  where  never  sun  e'er  shew*d  yet 
A  face  of  comfort,  where  the  earth  is  crystal. 
Never  to  be  dissolv'd,  where  nought  inhabits 
But  night  and  cold,  and  nipping  frosts  and  winds. 
That  cut  the  stubborn  rocks,  and  make  them  shiver  j 
Set  me  there,  friends." 

Every  reader  of  taste  will  see  how  superior  this  is  to  the  quotation 
from  Shakespeare.  The  images  are  vastly  more  numerous,  more  judi- 
ciousy  more  nervous,  and  the  passions  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest 

Sitch;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  preferred  to  every  tning  of  its  kind  m  all 
hakespeare,  except  one  scene  of  Lear's  madness,  which  it  would  emulate 
too,  could  we  see  such  an  excellent  comment  on  it  as  Lear  receives  from 
his  representative  on  the  stage. 

As  these  last  quotations  are  not  only  specimens  of  dictiofi  a,i\d  sentiment^ 
but  of  patsions  inflamed  into  poetic  enthusiasm;  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to 
some  other  parallels  of  passiotis  and  characters  that  greatly  resemble,  and 
sometimes  rival  the  spirit  and  sublimity  of  Shakespeare.  He  will  please 
therefore  to  compare  the  phrenzy  and  the  whole  sweet  character  of  the 
Jailor's  Daughter  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  to  Ophelia  in  Hamlet, 
where  the  copy  is  so  extremely  like  the  original  that  either  the  same  hand 
drew  both,  or  Fletcher's  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Shakespeare's : — 
To  compare  the  deaths  of  Pontius  and  iEcius  in  Valentinian  with  that  of 
Cassias,  Brutus  and  their  friends  in  Julius  Caesar,  and  if  he  admires  a*  little 
less,  he  will  weep  much  more;  it  more  excels  in  the  pathetic  than  it  falls 
short  in  dignity: — To  compare  the  character  and  passions  of  Cleopatra  in 
the  False  One,  to  those  of  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra: — ^To  compare  the 

Eious  deprecations  and  grief-mingled  fury  of  Edith  (upon  the  murder  of 
er  tather  by  Rollo,  in  the  Bloody  Brother)  to  the  gri^* hnd  fury  of  Mac- 
duff, upon  his  wife  and  children's  murder.  Our  authors  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  found  light  in  the  scale  in  any  of  these  instances;  though  their  beam  in 
general  fly  some  little  umcardsy  it  will  sometimes  at  least  tug  hard  for  a 
poise.  But  be  it  allowed,  that  as  in  diction  and  sentiment^  so  in  charac^ 
ters  and  passions^  Shakespeare  in  general  excels,  yet  here  too  a  very  strong 
instance  occurs  of  pre-eminence  in  our  authors.  It  is  Juliana  in  the 
Double  Marriage,  who,  through  her  whole  character y  in  conjugal  fidelity, 
unshaken  constancy  and  amiable  tenderness,  even  more  than  rivals  the 
Portia  of  Shakespeare,  and  her  death  not  only  far  excels  the  others,  but 
even  the  most  pathetic  deat/is  that  Shakespeare  has  any  where  described 
or  exhibited;  King  Lear's  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms,  most  resembles, 
but  by  no  means  equals  it;  the  grief,  in  this  case,  only  pushes  an  old  man 
into  the  grave,  already  half  buried  with  age  and  misfortunes;  in  the  other, 
it  is  such  consummate  horror,  as  in  a  few  minutes  freezes  youth  and  beauty 
into  a  monumental  statue.  The  last  parallel  I  shall  mention,  shall  give 
Shakespeare  his  due  preference,  where  our  authors  very  visibly  ertiulate 
but  cannot  reach  him.  It  is  the  quarrel  of  Amintor  and  Melaritius  in  the 
Maid's  Tragedy  compared  to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  beginning 
of  the  quarrel  is  upon  as  just  grounds,  and  the  passions  are  wrought  up 
to  as  great  violence,  but  there  is  not  such  extreme  dignity  of  character, 
VOL.  L  f  nor 
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nor  such  noble  sentiments  of  morality  in  either  Amintor  or  Melantius  as 
in  Brutus.' 

Having  thus  given,  we  hope,  pretty  strong  proofs  of  our  authors  excel- 
lence in  the  sublime,  and  shewn  how  near  they  approach  in  splendor  to  the 
5redt  sun  of  the  British  Theatre ;  let  us  now  just  touch  on  their  comedies  and 
raw  one  parallel  of  a  very  different  kind.  Horace  makes  a  doubt  whe- 
ther comedy  should  be  called  poetry  or  not,  t.  e.  whether  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  Plautus,  Menander,  &c.  should  be  esteemed  such,  for  in  its  own 
nature  there  is  a  comic  poetic  diction  as  well  as  a  tragic  one;  a  diction 
which  Horace  himself  was  a  great  master  of,  though  it  had  not  then  been 
used  in  the  drama;  for  even  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  Terence,  when 
his  comedy  raises  its  voice  to  the  greatest  dignity,  are  still  not  clothed  in 
poetic  diction.  The  British  drama  which  before  Jonson  received  only 
some  little  improvement  from  the  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  sprung 
chiefly  from  tneir  own  moralities,  and  religious  farces;  and  had  a  birth  ex- 
tremely similar  to  what  the  Grecian  drama  originally  sprung  from ;  dif- 
fered in  its  growth  from  the  Greeks  chiefly  in  two  particulars.  The  latter 
separated  the  solemn  parts  of  their  religious  shews  from  the  satiric  farcical 
parts  of  them,  and  so  formed  the  distmct  species  of  tragedy  and  comedy; 
''the  Britons  were  not  so  happy,  but  suffered  them  to  continue  united,  even 
in  hands  of  as  great  or  greater  poets  than  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But 
they  had  far  better  success  in  the  second  instance.  The  Greeks  appropriated 
the  spirit  and  nerves  of  poetry  to  tragedy  only,  and  though  they  aid  not 
wholly  deprive  the  comedy  of  metre,  tney  left  it  not  the  shadow  of  poetic 
diction  and  sentiment; 

"  Idcirco  quidam,  comcedia  necne  poema 
Esset,  quasivire :  Quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 
Nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inest.** 

The  Britons  not  only  retained  metre  in  their  comedies,  but  also  all  the  acer 
spiritus,  all  the  strength  and  nerves  of  poetry,  which  was  in  a  good  measure 
owing  to  the  happiness  of  our  blank  verse,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  capable  of  the  highest  sublimity,  the  inost  extensive  and  noblest  Aarmony 
of  the  tragic  and  epic;  yet  when  used  familiarly  is  so  near  the  sermopedes^ 
tris,  so  easy  and  natural  as  to  be  well  adapted  even  to  the  drollest  comic 
dialogue.  The  French  common  metre  is  the  very  reverse  of  this;  it  is 
much  too  stiff  and  formal  either  for  tragedy  or  comedy,  unable  to  rise  with 

'  One  key  to  Amintor's  heroism  and  distress,  will,  I  believe,  solve  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  this  scene ;  which  will  vanish  at  once  by  only  an  occasional  cof{formity 
to  our  authors  ethical  and  political  principles.  They  held  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
to  princes  an  indispensable  duty;  a  doctrine  which  Queen  Elizabeth's  goodness  niade  her 
subjects  fond  of  imbibing,  and  which  her  successor's  king-craft,  with  tar  different  views, 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  In  this  peritxl,  our  authors  wrote,  and  we  may  as  well  quarrel 
with  Tasso  for  Popery,  or  with  Homer  and  Virgil  for  Heathenism,  as  with  our  authors  for 
this  principle.  It  is  therefore  the  violent  shocks  of  the  highest  provocations  struggling 
with  what  Amintor  thought  his  eternal  duty  -,  of  nature  rebelling  against  principle  (a<}  a  fa* 
mous  partisan  for  this  doctrine  in  Queen  Ann's  reign  expressed  it,  wnen  he  happened  not  to 
be  in  the  ministry)  which  drive  the  heroic  youth  into  that  phrenzy,  which  makes  him  chal- 
lenge his  dearest  friend  for  espousing  too  revengefully  his  own  quarrel  against  the  sacred  ma- 
jesty of  the  most  abandonedly  wicked  king.  The  same  key  is  necessary  to  the  heroism  of 
iEcius,  Aubrey,  Archas,  and  many  others  of  our  author's  characters;  in  all  which  the  reader 
will  perhaps  think,  there  is  something  unnaturally  absurd;  but  the  absurdity  is  wholly 
•hargeable  on  Uie  doctrine  not  on  the  poets, 

.  proper 
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proper  dignity  to  the  sublimity  of  the  one,  or  to  descend  with  ease  to  the 
jocose  familiarity  of  the  other.  Besides  the  cramp  of  rhime  every  line  is 
cot  asunder  by  so  strong  a  casure,  that  in  English  we  should  divide  it  into 
the  three-foot  stanza,  as 

"  When  Fannv  bloomine  fair 
First  caugnt  my  ravisn*d  sights 
Struck  with  her  snape  and  air 
I  felt  a  strange  delight/'  * 

Take  one  of  the  rhimes  from  these,  and  write  them  in  two  lines,  they  arc 
exactly  the  same  with  the  French  tragic  and  epic  metre. 

*'  When  Fanny  blooming  fair,  first  caught  my  ravishM  sight. 
Struck  with  her  air  and  shape,  I  felt  a  strange  delight.** 

In  a  language  where  this  is  their  sublimest  measure,  no  wonder  that  their 
greatest  poet  should  write  his  Telemaqu&  an  epic  poem  in  prose.  Every 
one  must  know  that  the  genteel  parts  of  comedi/,  descriptions  of  polite 
life,  moral  sentences,  paternal  fondness,  filial  duty,  generous  friendship, 
and  particularly  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  lovers'  sentiments  are 
equally  proper  to  poetry  in  (comedy  as  tragedy;  in  these  things  there  is  no 
sort  of  real  diflFerence  between  the  two,  andf  what  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
formed  had  no  foundation  in  nature;  our  old  poets  therefore  made  no 
such  difiference,  and  their  comedies  in  this  respect  vastly  excel  the  Latins 
and  Greeks.  Jonson  who  reformed  many  faults  of  our  drama,  and  fol- 
lowed the  plans  of  Greece  and  Rome  very  closely  in  most  instances,  yet 
f  reserved  the  poeti-j  fire  and  diction  of  comedy  as  a  great  excellence, 
low  many  instances  of  inimitable  2>oe^/<;  beauties  might  one  produce  from 
Shakespeare's  comedies'^  Not  so  many  yet  extremely  numerous  are  those 
of  our  authors,  and  such  as  in  an  ancient  classic  would  be  thought  beauties 
of  the  first  magnitude.  These  lie  before  me  in  such  variety,  that  I  scarce 
know  where  to  fix.  But  I'll  confine  myself  chiefly  to  moral  sentiments. 
In  the  Elder  Brother,  Charles  the  scholar  thus  speaks  of  the  joys  of 
literature;  being  asked  by  his  father     ■  ■ 


"*'  Nor  will  you 


Take  care  of  my  estate? 

Char.  But  in  my  wishes ; 
For  know.  Sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  my  soul 
Is  mounted,  have  long  since  home  her  too  nigh 
To  stoop  to  any  prey  mat  soars  not  upwards. 
Sordid  and  dungnill  minds,  compos*d  of  earth. 
In  that  gross  element  fix  all  their  happiness ; 
But  purer  spirits,  purz'd  and  refin*d,  shake  off 
That  clog  of  human  u^ilty.     Give  me  leave 
T  enjoy  myself  5  that  place  that  does  contain 
My  hooks,  the  hest  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers  \ 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  1  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsek; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  m  my  fancy. 
Deface  their  ill-plac'd  statues.**  Vol.  i.  act.  i.  scene  ii. 

[•  This  is  the  first  stanza  of  a  song  by  Lord  Chesterjicld,        R.] 

In 
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In  Monsienr  Thomas,  a  youth  in  love  with  his  friencPs  intended  wife,  after 
resisting  the  greatest  temptations  of  passion,  is  thus  encouraged  by  the 
young  iadii/  to  persevere  in  his  integrity. 

Francis.  Whither  do  you  drive  me? 

Ceiiide.  Back  to  your  honesty,  make  that  good  ever, 
'Tis  like  a  strong-built  castle  seated  high 
That  draws  on  all  amlifions  ]  Mill  repair  it. 
Still  fortify  it :  There  arc  thousand /<>«, 
Beside  the  tyrant  heauty  will  assail  it. 
Look  to  yonr  centiucLs  that  watch  it  hourly. 
Your  eycsy  let  them  not  wander, 

■  Keep  your  ears. 

The  two  main  ports  that  may  betray  ye,  strongly 
From  %///  belief  first,  then  from  fiattery, 
E5|X!cially  where  woman  beats  the  parley ; 
The  body  of  your  strength,  your  noble  heart 

From  ever  yielding  to  dishonest  ends,  . 

Ridg'd  round  about  with  virtue,  that  no  breaches. 
No  subtle  mines  may  find  you.* 

'  Our  authors,  ir;  carrying  the  metaphor  of  a  dt^el  compared  to  the  mind  through  s<i^ 
Uiaiiy  divisions,  si^cm  to  have  built  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul,  who  in  like  mamier  carries 
on  a  metaphor  from  armour  throuzh  its  se\'cral  parts.  '  Ephesians  vi.  1 1. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  Grod — having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on 
the  breast-plate  of  righteousness. — Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  snail 
be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked ;  and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  fVord  of  God.  See  also  the  same  metaphor  in  Isaiah,  lix.  17. 
from  whom  St.  Paul  took  his.  Were  I  to  quote  our  author's  fr^uent  resemblance  to  the 
stile  and  sentiments  of  the  Scriptures,  another  very  large  field  would  open  to  us  j  and  this 
would  help  us  to  the  solution  of  two  questions,  which  tney  who  have  a  just  taste  of  the  ex  - 
cellencics  of  our  old  English  poets  naturally  ask :  1 .  How  came  the  British  muse  in  the  very 
infancy  of  literature,  when  but  just  sprung  from  the  dark  womb  of  monkish  superstition,  to 
rise  at  once  to  such  maturity,  as  she  aid  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Jon- 
son  and  Massenger?  2.  What  spirit  is  it  that  has  animated  ine  frozen  foggy  genius  of  Britain 
into  a  nobler  and  fiercer  flame  of  poetry  than  was  ever  yet  kindled  in  the  bright  invigorating 
climes  of  France  and  modern  Italy;  insomuch,  tliat  a  Gallic  and  Italian  eye  is  dazzled  and 
offended  at  the  brightness  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  Milton,  and  th&autnors  above-mei^ 
tioned?  We  answer.  It  was  no  less  a  spirit  than  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  the  sun  of  righte- 
ousness, the  hallowed  light  of  the  Scriptures,  that  was  just  then  risen  on  the  British  came, 
but  is  still  hid  in  clouds  and  darkness  to  France  and  Italy.  A  light  to.  which  the  brightest 
strokes  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  are  hut  as  rays  of  the  iiiid-day  sun,  when  compared  to  that 
ineffable  inconceivable  lustre  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God.  When  the  zeal  of  religion 
ran  high,  and  a  collection  of  far  the  noblest  poems  that  were  ever  wrote  in  the  world,  those  of 
Job,  David,  Isaiah  and  all  the  prophets  were  daily  read,  and  publicly,  solemnly  and  learnedly 
commented  upon,  in  almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom ;  when  every  man  thought  it  a  dis- 
grace not  to  study  them  in  private,  and  not  to  treasure  the  noblest  parts  of  them  in  his  me- 
mory, what  wondei:  was  it  tnat  our  poets  should  catch  so  much  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  that  the 
British  genius  should  be  arrayed  with  the  beams  of  the  east?  But  when  the  love  of  the  scrip- 
tures waxed  faint,  the  nerves  of  our  poetry  grew  in  the  same  proportion  weak  and  languid. 
One  of  the  best  niejms  therefore  to  gain  a  true  taste  of  the  extreme  poetic  sublimity  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  is  to  converse  with  those  poets  whose  stile  and  sentiments  most  resemble 
them.  And  the  very  best  means  to  restore  the  British  genius  to  its  pristine  vigour,  and  to 
create  other  Shake^^^eares  and  otlier  Miltons,  is  to  promote  the  study,  love  and  admiration  of 
those  Scriptures. 

A  concurrent  cause,  which  raised  the  spirit  of  poetry  to  such  a  height  in  Queen  Eliza^ 
beth's  reign,  was  the  encouragement  and  influence  of  the  queen  herself;  to  whom  polite 
litcjaturc  was  the  most  courtly  accomplishment.  Look  into  Spenser's  Description  of  her 
Lords  and  favourites,  and  you'll  find  a  learned  queen  made  a  whole  court  of  poets,  just  as  an 
amorous  monarch  afiei  wards  made  every  flowery  courtier  write  roii\ancc;  and  martial  princes 
have  turned  intimidated  armies  into  heroes.      ' 

As 
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As  Cellide  had  before  used  a  light  behaviour  ia  trial  of  his  virtue,  upon 
finding  it  only  a  trial,  and  receiving  from  her  this  virtuous  lecture,  he 
rejoins ; 


**  How  like  the  sun 


Labourins  in  his  eclipse,  dark  and  prodigious 
She  shew  d  till  now  ?  when  having  won  his  way. 
How  full  of  wonder  he  breaks  out  again 
And  sheds  his  virtuous  beams  ?** 

Such  passages  as  these  are  frequent  in  our  authors  comedies;  were  they 
exprest  only  in  genteel  prose,  they  would  rank  with  the  very  noblest  pas- 
sages of  Terence,  but  what  reason  upon  earth  can  be  assigned,  but  mere 
ftuhioriy  why,  because  they  are  parts  of  comedies,  they  should  be  weakened 
and  flattened  into  prose '°  by  drawing  the  sinews  of  their  strength  and 
eclipsing  those  poetic  beams  that  shed  vigour,  life  and  lustre  on  every  sen- 
timent?  

Such  poetic  excellence  therefore  will  the  reader  find  in  the  gentad  parts 
of  our  author's  comedies,  but,  as  before  hinted,  there  is  a  poetic  sti/e  often 
equally  proper  and  excellent  even  an  the  lowest  drollery  of  comedy.  Thus 
when  the  jocose  old  Miramont  in  the  Elder  Brother  catches  austere  solemn 
magistrate  Brisac  endeavouring  to  debauch  his  servani*s  wife — Before  he 
breaks  in  upon  him,  he  says; 

''.Oh,  th*  infinite  frights  that  will  assail  this  gentleman! 
The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians, 
Thatll  hang,  like  sergeants,  on  his  worship's  shoulders ! 
How  will  those  solemn  looks  appear  to  mc, 
And  that  seoerejace  that  speaks  chains  and  shackles  /'* 

How  small  a  change  of  the  comic  words  would  turn  this  into  the  sublime? 
suppose  it  spoke  of  Nero  by  one  who  knew  he  would  be  at  once  deserted 
by  ihe  senate  and  army,  and  given  up  to  the  fury  of  the  people. 

"  What  infinite  frights  will  ;,vX)n  assail  the  tyrant? 
What  terrors  like  stern  lictors  will  arrest  Iriim? 
How  will  that  fierce  terrific  eye  appear. 
Whose  slightest  bend  spake  dungeons,  cliuins,  and  death  ?" 

Such  as  the  former,  is  the  general  stilc  of  our  author's  drollery,  particu- 
larly of  Fletcher's;  Beaumont  deals  chiefly  in  another  species,  the  bur- 
iesque  epic.  Thus  when  the  Little  comic  French  Lawyer  is  run  fighting- 
mad,  and  his  antagonist  excepts  against  his  shirt  for  not  being  laced  (as 
gentlemen's  shirts  of  that  age  used  to  be)  he  answers, 

* '  Base  and  degenerate  cousin,  dost  not  know 
An  old  and  tattcr'd  colours  to  an  enemy. 
Is  of  more  honour,  and  shews  more  ominous? 
Iliis  shirt  five  times  victorious  I've  fought  under. 
And  cut  thro'  squadrons  of  your  curious  cut-works. 
As  I  will  do  thro'  thine;  shake  and  be  satisfy'd.*' 

■®  There  is  much  less  prose  left,  in  tjiis  edition  than  there  was  in  all  the  former ;  in  which 
the  measure  was  often  most  miserablv  neglected.  Wit  Without  Money,  the  very  first  play 
which  fell  to  my  lot  to  prepare  for  tne  press  after  Mr.  Theobald's  death,  was  all  printed  as 
prose,  except  about  twenty  lines  towards  the  end ;  but  the  reader  will  now  find  it  as  tnit- 
Joeasure  as  almost  any  comedy  of  Qur  authors. 

This 
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This  stile  runs  through  many  of  Beaumont's  characters,  besides  La* 
Writ's,  as  Lazarillo,  the  Knight  of  the  Burning-Pestle,  Bessus's  two 
Swordsmen,  ^c.  and  he  has  frequent  allusions  to  and  even  parodies  of  the 
sublimest  parts  of  Shakespeare;  which  both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theo- 
bold  look  upon  as  sneers  upon  a  poet  of  greater  eminence  than  the  sup* 
posed  sneerer  (a  very  great  "  crime  if  true)  but  I  beheve  it  an  entire  mts^ 
take.  The  nature  of  this  burlesque  epic  requires  the  frequent  use  of  the 
most  known  and  most  acknowledged  expressions  of  sublimity,  which  ap- 
plied to  low  objects  render  thenif  not  the  author  of  those  expressions, 
ridiculous.  Almost  all  men  of  wit  make  the  same  use  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton's  expressions  in  common  conversation  without  the  least  thought  of 
sneering  either;  and  indeed  if  every  quotation  from  Shakespeare  thus 
jocularly  applied  is  a  real  sneer  upon  him,  then  all  burlesque  sublime  is  a 
sneer  upon  the  real  sublime,  and  Beaumont  sneered  himself  as  well  as 
Shakespeare. 

From  these  three  short  specimens  the  reader  will  form,  we  hope,  a  just 
idea  of  the  three  stiles  used  m  our  author's  Comediesy  the  sublime,  the  droll 
poetic,  and  the  burlesque  sublime.  There  is  indeed  a  small  mixture  oi prose, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  our  old  dramatic  poets  stile  that  moderns  have 
vouchsafed  to  imitate.  Did  they  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  confess  their 
inability  to  rise  to  the  spirit,  vigour,  and  dignity  of  the  other  stiles,  they 
were  pardonable.  But  far  from  it,  our  reformed  taste  calls  for  prose  only, 
and  before  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  can  be  endured  by  such  Attic 
ears,  they  must  be  corrected  into  prose,  as  if,  because  well-brewed  porter  is 
a  wholesome  draught,  therefore  claret  and  burgundy  must  be  dashed  witli 
porter  before  they  were  drinkable.  For  a  true  specimen  of  our  modem 
taste,  we  will  give  the  reader  one  cup  of  our  author's  wine  thus  porteriztd, 
and  that  by  one  who  perfectly  knew  the  palate  of  the  age,  who  pleased  it 
greatly  in  this  very  instance,  and  some  of  whose  comedies  have  as  much  or 
more  merit  than  any  moderns  except  Congreve.  Mr.  Gibber  has  conso- 
lidated two  of  our  author's  plays,  the  Elder  Brother,  and  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  to  form  his  Love  makes  a  Man ;  or,  the  Fop's  Fortune.  In 
the  former  there  are  two  old  French  noblemen,  Lewis  ana  Brisac;  the  first 

Sroud  of  his  family  and  fortune,  the  other  of  his  magisterial  power  and 
ignity ;  neither  men  of  learning,  and  therefore  both  preferring  courtly 
accomplishments,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  tlie  deepest  know- 
ledge of  books,  and  the  most  extensive  literature.  Such  characters  ex- 
clude not  good  sense  in  general,  but  in  that  part  of  their  characters  only 
where  their  foibles  lie;  (as  Polonius  in  Hamlet  is  a  fool  in  his  pedantic 
foibles,  and  a  man  of  sense  in  all  other  instances)  accordingly  Fletcher 
makes  Brisac  and  Lewis  thus  treat  of  a  marriage  between  their  children. 

Bri,  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  I  esteem  myself 
Much  honoured  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  ancient  famtliesy  and  make  them  one ; 
And  "twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purpos'd  put  in  act; 
Of  which  your  visit  at  this  present  is 

*'  For  a  further  defence  of  our  Authors  from  this  imputation,  sec  note  43  of  The  Little 
French  Lawyer,  and  note  32  of  The  Woman-Hater.  In  both  which  there  is  a  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  Author  of  those  Plays.  When  I  wrote  the  notes,  I  supposed  it  Fletcher,  til 
Beaumont*8  letter  at  the  end  of  The  Nice  Valour,  gave  me  a  key,  which  is  given  to  the  reader 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Preface,  and  which  explains  the  difference  of  manner  between  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

A  hopeful 
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A  hopeful  omen ;  I  each  minute  expecting 
Th*  arrival  of  my  sons;  1  have  not  wrong'd 
Their  birth  for  want  of  means  and  education. 
To  shape  them  to  that  course  each  was  addicted ; 
And  therefore  that  we  may  proceed  discreetly. 
Since  what's  concluded  rashly  seldom  prospers. 
You  first  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  of  them. 
And  then  from  your  allowance,  your  fair  daughter 
May  fashion  her  affection. 

JLew.  Monsieur  Brisac, 
You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  1*11  meet  you 
In  the  same  line  of  honour;  and,  I  hope. 
Being  blest  with  but  one  daughter,  I  snail  not 
Appear  impertinently  curious. 
Though  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth  : 
Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her,  I  in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence. 

Bri,  You  may,  my  lord,  securely. 
Since  Fame  aloud  proclaimeth  her  perfections, 
Commanding  all  mens  tongues  to  smg  her.  praises. 

I  quote  not  this  as  an  instance  of  the  sublime,  but  of  our  authors  genteel 
dialogue  enlivened  by  a  few  poetic  jigureSj  as  in  the  last  lines  Fame  is  per* 
tomted  and  commands  the  tongues  of  men.  Now  let  us  see  this  dialogue 
modermzcd:  The  names  of  the  old  gentlemen  being  changed  to  Antonio 
ahd  Charino,  they  thus  confer. 

Aal.  Without  compliment,  my  old  friend,  I  shall  think  myself  much  honoured  in  your 
allianoe;  our  families  are  both  ancient,  our  children  young,  and  able  to  support  *em; 
and  I  think  the  sooner  we  set  'em  to  work  the  better. 


before  we  shake  hands,  a  word  or  two  by  the  bye,  for  I  have  some  considerable  questions 

toaskvou. 
AiU.  Ask 'em. 

Cha.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  say  you  have  two  sons. 
Jlxt.  Exactly. 

Cka.  And  you  are  willing  that  one  of  *em  shall  marry  my  daughter? 
JmL  WilUng. 

C%a.  My  daughter  Angel* na? 
Amt,  Angelina. 
Cha.  Aim  you  are  likewise  content  that  the  said  An^lina  shall  sup^ey  'em  both,  and 

(with  my  allowance)  take  to  her  lavirful  husband,  which  of 'em  she  pleases? 
AjU,  Content. 
Cha.  And  you  farther  promise,  that  the  person  by  her  (and  me)  so  chosen  (be  it  elder  or 

younger)  shall  be  your  sole  heir;  that  is  to  say,  snail  be  in  a  conditional  possession,  of  at 

least  three  parts  of  your  estate.     You  know  the  conditions,  and  this  you  positively 

promise? 
Ant.  To  perform. 

Cka.  Why  then,  as  the  last  token  of  my  full  consent  and  approbation,  I  give  you  my  hand. 
Ant.  There's  mine. 
Cka.  Is*t  a  match  ? 
Ant.  A  match. 
Cka.  Done. 
Ant.  Done. 
Cka,  And  done ! that's  enough 

Strike  oat  an  expression  or  two  of  Fletcher's,  and  a  couple  of  grasiers 
would  have  put  more  sense  into  Sinrox-bargain.     I  blame  not  the  Author, 

if 
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if  a  man's  customers  resolve  to  pay  the  price  of  Champaign^  and  yet  insist 
upon  mild  and  stale,  who  would  refuse  it  them?  This  is  only  a  specimen 
of  the  taste  of  the  late  wonderfully  enlightened  age.  But  as  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  have  already  in  a  good  measure  dispersed  the  clouds  of  pre- 
judice which  had  long  ohscured  their  excellencies;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  eyes  are  now  inured  to  bear  the  lustre  of  such  poets,  who  most  resemble 
these  suns  of  Britain.  To  such  readers  therefore  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  excellencies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  recommend  their  plays  to  be  read  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  with  which  species  they  like  best.* 


TRAGEDIES   AND   TRAGI- 
COMEDIES. 

Maid*s  Tragedy  .  .  vol.  1 
Philaster  .  .  .  .  vol.  1 
Kingand  no  Kine  .  vol.  i 
TheTwo  Noble  Kinsmen 

vol.  3 
The  Double  Marriage  vol.  2 
The  Bloody  Brother,  or  Rollo 

vol.2 
The  False  One  .  .  vol.  l 
The  Knight  of  Malta  vol.  2 
Valentinian    .     .     .     vol.  2 


CLASS  I. 


PASTORAL. 


Faithful  Shepherdess     vol   1 


COMEDIES. 

« 

Elder  Brother       .     .     vol.  1 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife 

vol.  1 
Little  French  Lawyer  vol.  2 
Wit  without  Money  vol.  1 
Spanish  Curate  .  .  vol.  1 
>fice  Valour,  or  PassionaM 
Mad-Man      .       .     yoi.3 


Laws  of  Candy  .  .  vol.  1 
Loyal  Subject  .  .  .  vol.  1 
The  Island  Princess  .  vol.  3 
Thierry  andTheodoret  vol.  3 
Wife  K)r  a  Month  .  vol.  2 
Bonduca    •     .      .    .    vol.  2 


Tlie  Coronation  .  .  vol.  3 
The  Queen  of  Corinth  vol.  2 
The  Lover's  Progress  v«l .  2 
The  Prophetess  .  .  vol.  2 
Cupid's  ttevenge  .     .     vol.  3 


CLASS IL 

Burlesque  Sublime. 


iTic  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle     ....     vol.  2 


CLASS  in. 

Mask vol.  3 

M  oral  Representations   vol .  3 


Fair  Maid  of  the  MilU 

Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Wild-goose  Chase. 

Monsieur  Thomas.  " 

The  Chances. 

Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

Custom  of  the  Country. 

Beggar's  Bush. 

The  Captain. 

The  Sea- Voyage. 

Love's  Cure,  or  the  Martial 

Maid. 
Coxcomb. 
Woman-Hater. 
Wit  at  several  Weapons. 
Women  pleas'd. 
Tamer  tam'd. 
Scornful  Lady. 


Pilgrim       ....  vol.  2 

Love's  Pilgrimage      .  vol.  2 

Nieht-Walker      .     .  vol.  3 

Noble  Gentleman     .  ^I.  3 


(•  fFhimsical  as  this  classing  of  our  Authors*  plays  must  appear,  it  is  surely  more  whim- 
that  Mr,  Seward  could  not  fold  a  place  in  cither  class  for  those  excellent  comedies.  The 
Mad  Lover,  and  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.] 

The 
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The  reader  will  find  many  excellent  things  in  this  last  class,  for  the 
plays  of  our  authors  do  not  differ  from  each  other  near  so  much  as  those 
of  Shakespeare.  The  three  last  tragedies  are  detruded  so  low  on  account 
of  their  magic  and  machinery^  in  which  our  i.uthors  fall  shorter  of  Shake- 
speare than  in  any  other  of  their  attempts  to  imitate  him.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  ?  Is  it  that  their  genius  improved  by  literature  and  polite 
conversationy  could  well  describe  men  and  manners^  but  had  not  that  poetia 
that  creative  power  to  form  new  beings  and  new  worlds, 

"  and  give  to  airy  nothings 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name" 


jas  Shakespeare  excellently  describes  his  own  genius?  I  believe  not.  The 
enthusiasm  of  passions  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  so  frequently  rapt 
into,  and  the  vast  variety  of  distinguished  characters  which  they  have  so 
admirably  drawn,  shew  as  strong  powers  of  invention  as  the  creation  of 
witches  and  raising  of  ghosts.  Their  deficiency  therefore  in  magic  is 
accountable  from  a  cause  far  different  from  a  poverty/  of  imagination;  it 
was  the  accidental  disadvantage  of  a  liberal  and  learned  education :  Sorcery, 
witchcraft,  astrology,  ghosts,  and  apparitions,  were  then  the  universal  belief 
of  both  xhe  great  vulgar  and  the  small,  nay  they  were  even  the  parliament 
iary,  the  national  creed;  only  some  early-enlightened  minds  saw  and  con- 
temned the  whole  superstitious  trumpery  :  among  these  our  authors  were 
probably  initiated  from  their  school-days  into  a  deep-grounded  contempt 
of  it,  which  breaks  out  in  many  parts  of  their  works,  and  particularly  in 
The  Bloody  Brother  and  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  where  they  began 
that  admirable  banter  which  the  excellent  Butler  carried  on  exactly  in  the 
jsame  strain,  and  which,  with  such  a  second,  has  at  last  drove  the  bugbears 
from  the  minds  of  almost  all  mpn  of  common  understanding.  But  here 
was  our  authors  disivl vantage;  the  taste  of  their  age  called  aloud  for  the 
assistance  of  ghosts  sand  sorcery  to  heighten  the  horror  of  tragedy;  this 
horror  they  had  never  felt,  never  heard  of  but  with  contempt,  and  conse^ 
ijuently  they  had  no  arche-types  in  their  own  breasts  of  what  they  were 
called  on  to  describe.    Whereas  Shakespeare  from  his  low  education"  had 

believed 

^^  Shakespeare  from  kis  low  education,  &c.]  The  gentleman  wlio  is  most  obliged  to 
Shakespeare,  and  to  whom  Shakespeare  is  most  obliged  of  any  man  living,  happening  to  see 
the  sheet  of  the  Preface  where  Shakespeare's  peculiar  superiority  over  our  authors  m  his  magic, 
is  ascribed  to  the'accidenta'l  advantage  of  a  low  education,  he  could  not  well  brook  a  passage 
fwhich  seemed  to  derogate  from  his  favourite.  As  Shakespeare  had  as  good  sense  as  our 
authors,  he  thought,  he  would  be  as  free  from  real  superstition.  This  does  not  alwa3rs  follow. 
jEducation  will  tincture  even  the  brightest  parts.  There  is  proof  that  our  authors  held  all 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  &c.  as  mere  juggler's  tricks,  but  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  of  Shake- 
speare's having  believed  them  in  his  youth,  whatever  he  did  afterwards 5  and  this  is  all  that  is 
asserted.  Is  this  therefore  a  derogation  ?  No,  it  only  shews  the  amazing  power  of  his  genius ;  a 
flenius  which  could  turn  the  bugbears  of  his  former  credulity  into  the  noolest  poetic  machines. 
Jost  as  Homer  built  his  machinery  on  the  superstitions  which  he  had  been  bred  up  to.  Both 
indeed  give  great  distinction  of  characters,  and  great  poetic  dignity  to  the  daemons  thcry  intro- 
duce ;  nay',  tney  form  some  new  ones ;  but  the  system  they  buud  on  is  the  vulgar  creed.  And 
here  (after  giving  due  praise  to  the  sentleman  above,  for  restoring  Shakespeare's  magic  to  its 
fcenuine  horror,  out  of  that  low  buffoonery  which  former  actors  and  managers  of  theatres  had 
Bung  it  into)  I  shall  shew  in  what  light  Shakespeare's  low  education  always  appeared  to 
xiie  by  the  following  epitaph  wrote  many  years  since",  and  published  in  M.r.  Dodsley's 
JMiscellany. 

VOL.  f.  e  '^P<^ 
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believed  and  felt  all  the  horrors  he  painted ;  for  though  the  umTeraities 
and  inns  of  court  were  in  some  degree  freed  from  those  dreams  of  super* 
stition,  the  banks  of  the  Avon  were  then  haunted  on  every  side. 

**  There  tript  with  prindess  foot  the  elves  of  hilb. 
Brooks,  lakes,  and  groves ;  there  Sorcery  bedimn*d 
The  noon-tide  sun,  callM  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur*d  vault 
Set  roaring  war,  ®*c."  Tempest. 

So  that  Shakespeare  can  scarcely  be  said  to  create  a  new  world  in  his 

masic;  he  went  but  back  to  his  native  country,  and  only  dressed  their 

goblins  in  poetic  weeds ;  hence  even  Theseus  is  not  attended  by  his  own 

deities,*  Minerva,  Venus,  the  fauns,  satyrs,  8cc.  but  by  Oberon  and  hia 

fairies:  Whereas  our  authors,  however  aukwardly  they  treat  of  ghosts  and 

sarcerers,  yet  when  they  get  back  to  Greece  (which  was  as  it  were  then 

native  soil)  they  introauce  the  classic  deities  with  ease  and  dignity,  as 

Fletcher  in  particular  does  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  both  of  them 

}  in  their  Masques;  the  last  of  which  is  put  in  the  third  class,  not  from  anj 

I  deficiency  in  the  composition,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  allegorica 

''  Masque,  which,  when  no  real  characters  are  intermixed,  ought  in  genera 

to  rank  below  Tragedy  and  Comedy.     Our  authors,  who  wrote  them  be 

cause  they  were  in  fashion,  have  themselves  shewed  how  light  they  hdc 

them. 

'  *'  They  must  commend  their  kins,  and  speak  in  praise 

Of  the  assembly;  bless  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
/  In  person  of  some  god;  Uiey're  tied  to  rules 

Of  flattery." Maid*8  Traoedt,  acti.  scene  1. 

/  This  was  probably  wrote  by  Beaumont  with  an  eye  to  the  Masque  a 

Gray's  Inn,  as  well  as  masques  in  general.  The  reader  will  find  a  rarthe; 
account  of  our  Authors'  Plays,  and  what  share  Mr.  Shirley  is  supposes 
to  have  had  in  the  completion  of  some  that  were  left  imperfect  m  Mi 


4  < 


Upon  Shakespear^s  Monument  at  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

**  Great  Homer's  birth  sev'n  rival  cities  claim. 
Too  mightv  such  monopoly  of  Fame : 
Yet  not  to  oirth  alone  didllomer  owe 
His  wondrous  worth ;  what  iEgypt  could  bestow. 
With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join*d, 
£nlarg*d  th'  immense  expansion  of  his  mind. 
Nor  yet  unrival'd  the  Maeonian  strain. 
The  British  ea^le  ♦  and  the  Mantuan  swan^ 
Tow'r  equal  heights.    But  happier  Stratford,  thoa^ 
With  incontestcS  laurels  deck  thy  brow ; 
Thy  hard  was  thine  unschooVd,  and  from  thee  brought 
More  than  all  iEgypt,  Greece,  or  Asia,  taught  j 
Not  Homer*8  self  such  matchless  laurels' won. 
The  Greek  has  rivais,  but  div  Shakespeare  none." 
[The  above  Note  was  inserted  as  a  Postscript  to  Seward s  Pre/ace.'] 

[•  Mr,  Seward  does  not  seem  to  have  recollected,  that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  there  i 
an  equal  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Grecian  manners.  It  was  the  common  error  of  all  our  old  Eng 
ksh  writers,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton,  who  has  introduced  chivalry  even  into  Paradise  Lost,} 

•  MUton. 

^  Sympson 
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Sympson's  Lives  of  the  Authors.  But  before  I  finish  my  account  of  them, 
it  18  necessary  to  apologise  for  a  fault  which  must  shock  every  modest 
le^er :  it  is  their  frequent  use  of  gross  and  indecent  expressions.  They 
have  this  fault  in  common  with  Shakespeare,  who  is  sometimes  more  gross 
than  they  ever  are;  but  I  think  grossness  does  not  occur  quite  so  often  in 
him.     In  the  second  class  of  parallel  passages  where  the  hands  of  Shake- 

rare  and  our  authors  were  not  distinguishable,  I  omitted  one  instance 
decency  sake,  but  I  will  insert  it  here  as  proper  to  the  subject  we  are 
now  upon.  Philaster  being  violently  agitated  by  jealousy,  ancl  firmly  be- 
lieving his  mistress  to  have  been 'loose,  thus  speaks  of  a  letter  which  he 
has  just  received  from  her. 


•'  Oh,  let  all  women 


That  love  black  deeds  learn  to  dissemble  here! 
Here,  by  this  paper,  she  doth  write  to  me. 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  beside;  but  unto  me, 
A  maiden  snow  that  melted  with  my  looks.*' 


Vol.  i.  act  iii. 


Strength  and  delicacy  are  here  in  perfect  union.  In  like  manner  Post- 
humus  in  Cymbeline,  act  ii,  agitated  by  as  violent  a  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
thus  describes  her  seeming  modesty : 


■"  Oh,  vengeance !  vengeance! 


Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restram'd. 

And  pray*d  me  oft  forbearance,  did  it  with 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  look  on*t 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I  tliought  her 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow." 

Tliis  is  a  most  amiable  picture  of  conjugal  delicacy,  but  it  may  be  justly 
objected  that  it  draws  tlic  curtains  of  the  marriage-bed,  and  exposes  it  to 
the  view  of  the  world ;  and  if  the  reader  turns  to  the  speech  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  he  will  find  much  grosser  expressions  in  the  sequel.  But  these 
were  so  far  from  offending  the  ears  ot  our  ancestors,  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  so  often  ffuilty  of  them,  are  perpetually  celebrated  by  the 
writers  of  their  own  and  of  the  following  age,  as  the  great  reformers  of  the 
drama  from  bazs>dry  and  ribaldry.  Thus  when  Fletcher's  charming  Pas- 
toral, The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  had  been  damned  by  its  first  night's 
audience,  Jonson  says  that  they  damned  it  for  want  of  the  vicious  and 
bawdy  scenes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  then  breaks  out  in 
a  rapture  worthy  of  Jonson,  worthy  of  Fletcher: 

**  I  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt. 
And  wish  that  all  the  mutes  blood  was  spilt 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vex  their  eves 
Do  crown  thy  murder'd  poem,  ^c,  * 

Y6t  even  this  pattern  of  chastity  is  not  free  frojai  expressions  which  would 
now  be  justly  deemed  too  gross  for  the  stage.  Sir  John  Berkenhead, 
speaking  of  Fletcher's  Works  in  general,  says. 


«< 


And  as  thy  thoughts  were  clear,  so  innocent, 

ThYfancy  gave  do  unswept  language  vent, 

Slander*st 
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Slander*8t  no  laws,  prophan*st  no  holy  page. 
As  if  thy  '3  father's  crosier  rul'd  the  sta^e.'* 

Our  poets  frequently  boast  of  this  chastity  of  language  themselves.  See 
the  prologue  to  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  Lovelace,  a  poet  of 
no  small  eminence,  speaks  of  the  great  delicacy  of  expression  even  in  the 
Custom  of  the  Country. 

*'  View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace^ 
Minerva  might  have  spoke  in  Venus'  face. 
So  well  disguis'd,  that  'twas  conceiv*d  by  none. 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  on." 

Yet  of  this  play  Di-yden  asserts  that  it  contains  more  bawdry  than  all  his 
plays  together.  What  must  we  say  of  these  different  accounts?  Why  it  i» 
clear  as  day,  that  the  stile  of  the  age  was  so  changed,  that  what  was 
formerly  not  esteemed  in  the  least  degree  indecent,  was  now  become  very 
much  so;  just  as  in  Chaucer,  the  very  filthiest  words  are  used  without  dis- 
^ise,  and  says  Beaumont  in  excuse  for  him,  he  gave  those  expressions  to 
low  characters,  with  whom  they  were  then  in  common  use,  and  whom  he 
could  not  therefore  draw  naturally  without  them.  The  same  plea  is  now 
necessary  for  Beaumont  himself  and  all  his  contemporary  dramatic  poets; 
but  there  is  this  grand  and  essential  difference  between  the  gross  expres- 
sions of  our  old  poets,  and  the  more  delicate  lewdness  of  modern  plays.  In 
the  former,  gross  expressions  are  generallv  the  language  of  low  life,  and 
are  given  to  characters  which  are  set  in  despicable  lights :  in  the  latter, 
lewdness  is  frequently  the  characteristic  of  the  hero  of  the  comedy,  and  so 
intended  to  inflame  the  passions  and  corrupt  the  heart.  Thus  much  is 
necessary  in  defence,  not  only  of  our  authors,  but  of  Mr.  Sympson  and 
myself,  for  eneagine  in  the  publication  of  works  which  contain  a  great 
many  indecencies,  which  we  could  have  wished  to  have  been  omitted ;  and 
which,  when  I  began  to  prepare  my  part  of  the  work  for  the  press,  I  had 
actually  struck  oft,  as  far  as  I  could  do  it  without  injuring  the  connexion 
of  the  context;  but  the  booksellers  pressed,  and  indeed  insisted  upon  their 
restoration :  they  very  sensibly  urged  the  last-mentioned  plea,  and  thought 
that  the  bare  notion  of  a  curtailed  edition  would  greatly  prejudice  the  sale 
of  it.  We  hope  therefore  that  the  reader  will  not  be  too  severe  on  the 
editors  of  works  which  have  great  excellencies,  and  which  in  general  tend 
to  promote  virtue  and  chastity,  though  the  custom  of  the  age  made  the 
authors  not  entirely  abstain  from  expressions  not  then  esteemed  gross,  but 
which  now  must  offend  every  modest  ear. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  our  authors  and  their  merit,  something 
must  be  added  of  the  attempt  of  the  present  editors  to  clear  them  from 
that  mass  of  confusion  and  obscurity  flung  upon  them  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  former  editors,  or  what  was  worse,  by  the  wilfulness  and  ignorance  of 
our  old  players,  who  kept  most  of  their  plays  many  years  in  manuscript  as 
mere  play-house  properties,  to  be  chaneed  and  mangled  by  every  new 
actor's  humour  and  fancy.  As  this  was  the  case  of  most  of  our  old  plays, 
the  learned  Mr.  Upton  seems  strangely  mistaken  in  asserting  that  no  more 
Jibertj'^  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  correction  of  the  old  [mangled]  text  of 
Shakespeare,  than  with  the  two  first  [accurate]  editions  of  Paradise  Lost. 

13  Fletcher,  bishop  of  London. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  grouodless  assertion  are  built  those  very  undeserved  reflections 
upon  the  eminent  editors  of  Shakespeare  who  are  compared  to  the  vice  of 
the  old  comedy  beating  their  author^s  original  text  with  their  daggers  of 
lath.  Surely  something  very  diflferent  from  such  sarcasm  is  due  from 
every  true  lover  of  Shakespeare  to  those  editors  whose  emendations  have 
cleared  so  many  obscurities,  and  made  so  many  readers  study  and  perceive 
innumerable  excellencies  which  had  otherwise  been  passed  over  unnoted 
and  perhaps  despised.  For  verbal  criticism,  when  it  means  the  restoring 
the  true  reading  to  the  mangled  text,  very  justly  holds  the  palm  from 
every  other  species  of  criticism,  as  it  cannot  be  performed  with  success 
without  comprehending  all  the  rest;  it  must  clearly  perceive  the  stile, 
manner,  characters,  beauties  and  defects :  and  to  this  must  be  added  some 
sparks  of  that  original  fire  that  animated  the  'poet^s  ozcn  invention.  No 
sooner  therefore  were  criticisms  wrote  on  our  English  poets,  but  each  deep- 
red  scholar  whose  severer  studies  had  made  him  frown  with  contempt  on 
poems  and  plays,  was  taken  in  to  read,  to  study,  to  be  enamoured:  he 
rejoiced  to  try  his  strength  with  the  editor,  and  to  become  a  cn7/c  himself: 
nay,  even  Dr.  Bentley's  strange  absurdities  in  his  notes  on  Milton,  had 
this  sood  eflfect,  that  they  engaged  a  Pearce*  to  answer,  and  perhaps  were 
the  first  motives  to  induce  tne  greatest  poety  the  most  universal  genius,f 
one  of  the  greatest  orators,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious  scholars  in  the 
kingdom  each  to  become  editors  of  Shakespeare.  A  Pope,  a  Warburton, 
and  a  Hanmer  did  honour  to  the  science  by  engaging  in  criticism;  but  the 
worth  of  that  science  is  most  apparent  from  the  distinction  Mr.  Theobald 
gained  in  the  learned  world,  who  had  no  other  claim  to  honour  but  as  a 
critic  on  Shakespeare.  In  this  light  his  fame  remains  fresh  and  unblasted, 
though  the  lightning  of  Mr.  Pope  and  the  thunder  of  Mr.  Warburton  have 
been  both  launched  at  his  head.  Mr.  Pope  being  fjir  too  great  an  original 
himself  to  submit  his  own  taste  to  that  of  Shakespeare's  was  fairly  driven 
out  of  the  field  of  criticism  by  the  plain  force  of  reason  and  argument;  but 
he  soon  retired  to  his  poetic  citadel^  and  from  thence  played  such  a  volley 
of  wit  and  humour  on  his  antagonist,  as  gave  him  a  very  grotesque  profile 
on  his  left;  but  he  never  drove  him  from  his  hold  on  Shakespeare,  and  his 
countenance  on  th^Jt  side  is  still  clear  and  unspotted.  Mr.  Warburton's 
attack  was  more  dangerous,  but  though  he  was  angry  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  injuries,  yet  his  justice  has  still  lelt  Mr.  Theobald  in  pos- 
session of  great  numbers  of  excellent  emendations,  which  will  always 
render  his  name  respectable.  The  mention  of  the  merit  of  criticism  in 
estabhshing  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  raising  respect  in  the  contemptuous, 
and  attention  in  the  c5areless  readers  of  our  old  poets,  naturally  leads  us  to 
an  enquiry.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  whilst  almost  every  one  buys 
and  reads  the  works  of  our  late  critical  editors,  nay  almost  every  man  of 
learning  aims  at  imitating  them  and  making  emendations  himself,  yet  it  is 
still  the  fashion  to  flirt  at  the  names  of  critic  and  commentator,  and  almost 

£Dr,  Zachary  Pearce,  late  Bishop  qf  Rochester,  R.] 
Mr.  Seward  here  ascribes  to  Bentleys  notes  on  Milton  consequences  which  they  did  not 
e  :  Mr,  Pope's  Edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared  several  years  hrfore  Bentley  published 
'ins  edition  of  Milton-,  and,Jrom  the  date  and  contents  of  the  celebrated  Letter  qf  bishop  fVar- 
hurion  to  Concannen  (which,  although  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  press,  Dr,  Akentide 
says,  **  will  probably  be  remembered  as  long  as  %ny  of  this  prelate's  writings/'J  it  manifestly 
appears,  that  the  notes  of  that  learned  editor  were,  what  he  asserts  them  in  his  Prtface  to  have 
been,  *'  among  his  younger  amusements,*'  and  consequently  prior  U  the  publication  qf 
BentWs  Milton.    R.] 

^  to 
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to  treat  the  very  science  with  derision.  The  enquiry  has  been  often  made 
bjr  critics  themselves,  and  all  have  said,  that  it  was  owinff  to  the  strange 
mistakes  and  blunders  of  former  critics,  to  mens  engagmg  in  a  science 
which  they  had  neither  learning  nor  talents  to  manage  and  adorn.  Each 
thinking  himself  exempt  from  the  censure,  and  each  having  it  retorted 
upon  him  in  his  turn.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  am  afraid  all  remedy  is  hope- 
less; if  the  great  names  above-mentioned  did  really  want  abilities  for  the 
FTovince  they  undertook,  who  ^hall  dare  to  hope  that  he  possesses  themf 
f  frequent  mistakes  in  an  editor  are  totally  to  sink  his  merit,  who  can 
escape  the  common  wreck  ? — But  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  to'be  the 
sole  or  even  the  principal  cause;  and  the  two,  which  I  shall  assign  as 
much  greater  inlets  to  this  disgrace  on  the  art  of  criticism,  are  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  easiest  remedy  in  the  world,  a  remedy  in  the  power  of 
critics  themselves,  and  which  their  own  interest  loudly  calls  on  them  all  to 
apply.  The  first  cause  is ;  that  in  a  science  the  most  fallible  of  all  others, 
depending  in  a  ^eat  measure  on  the  tottering  bottom  of  mere  comecture^ 
almost  every  critic  assumes  the  air  of  certainty,  posit ir>eness  and  infatlihility; 
he  seems  sure  never  to  miss  his  way,  though  in  a  wilderness  of  confusion, 
never  to  stumble  in  a  path  always  gloomy  and  sometimes  as  dark  as  mid- 
night. Hence  he  dogmatizes,  when  he  should  only  propose^  and  dictates 
his  gtiesses  in  the  despotic  stile.  The  reader,  and  every  rival  editor,  catches 
the  same  spirit,  all  his  faults  become  unpardonable,  and  the  demerit  of  a 
few  mistakes  shall  overwhelm  the  merit  of  all  his  just  emendations :  He 
deems  himself  perfect,  and  perfection  is  demanded  af  his  hands;  and  this 
being  no  where  else  found  but  by  each  writer  in  his  own  works,  every 
putter-forth  of  two  or  three  emendations  swells  as  big,  and  dings  his  spittle 
as  liberally  on  a  Warburton,  a  Haniner,  or  a  Theobald,  as  if  he  were  the 
giant  and  they  the  dwarfs  of  criticism;  and  he  has,  upon  the  supposition 
of  perfection  being  necessary,  this  evident  advantage  of  them,  that  an 
editor  of  three  or  four  emendations  has  a  much  better  chance  to  avoid 
mistakes  than  the  editor  of  three  or  four  thousand;  though  it  has  gene- 
rally happened,  that  they  who  were  very  obscure  in  merit  have  had  their 
demerits  as  glaring  as  the  most  voluminous  editors. 

From  the  same  source  arises  the  second  still  more^remarkable  cause  of 
critical  disgrace,  it  is  the  ill  language  and  ungentleman-like  treatment  which 
critics  luive  so  frequently  giveu  their  rivals.  If  the  professors  of  the  same 
science  are  continually  cumng  and  buffeting  each  other,  the  world  will  set 
them  on,  laugh  at,  and  enjoy  the  ridiculous  scuffle.  Is  it  not  amazing, 
that  ignorant,  absurd,  blundering  dunces  and  blockheads  should  be  the  com- 
mon epithets  and  titles,  that  gentlemen  of  learning  and  liberal  education 
bestow  on  each  other,  for  such  mistakes  as  they  know  that  all  their  brother 
critics  have  been  constantly  guilty  of,  and  which  nothing  but  the  vainest 
self-sufficiency  can  make  them  suppose  themselves  exempt  from  ? 

'* eheu 
Q,uam  temere  in  nosMet  legem  sancimut  iniquam  r* 

[f  we  ourselves  are  guilty  of  the  very  same  sort  of  mistakes  for  which  wc 
stigmatize  others  as  blunderers  and  blockheads,  we  brand  our  own  fore- 
heads by  our  own  verdict,  obliquy  upon  us  is  bare  justice,  and  we  become 
blunderers  SLiid  blockheads  upon  record.    The  first  remarkable  introducer* 

[♦  Dr,  BefUley,    R.] 

of 
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of  critical  editions  of  our  English  poets  thought  his  superior  learning  gave 
him  a  right  to  tyrannise  and  trample  upon  all  his  rival  editors;  but  having 
none  to  exercise  his  fury  upon,  in  his  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  he  raisea 
a  phantom  editor,  in  the  person  of  whom  he  flung  dirt  upon  Milton  Atm- 
$ei/f[  But  the  present  worthy  bishop  of  Bangor*  not  only  cleared  his 
behoedpoet  from  such  unjust  aspersions,  but  shewed  that  he  could  answer 
alander,  sneer  and  obliquy,  with  decency,  candour,  and  good  manners. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  learned  world,  had  those  excellent  notes  been 
at  nrst  joined  to  Milton's  text;  that  his  candour ,  and  not  the  other's  coarse^ 
mess,  might  have  been  the  standard  of  critical  language;  but  as  great  part 
of  those  notes  are  now  engrafted  into  Dr.  Newton's  elegant  edition,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  henceforth  become  so.  Happy  for  us  had  it 
been  too,  if  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  had  carried  on  that  candour  and  sood 
manners  which  appear  in  his  Preface  into  a  body  of  notes  upon  his  author; 
be  had  not  only  placed  his  emendations  in  a  much  fairer  and  more  con- 
spicuous light ;  he  had  not  only  avoided  the  objection  which  some  have 
floade  of  an  arbitrary  insertion  of  his  alterations  into  the  text;  but  he 
would  have  set  us  an  example  of  elegance  and  politeness  of  stile,  which 
we  must  perhaps  in  vain  hope  for  from  any  man,  that  has  not  been  long 
exercised  in  one  of  the  great  schools  of  rhetortc,  the  houses  of  parliament; 
imless  some  other  eminent  orator  or  another  speaker  should  become  aa 
editor,  as  well  as  a  patron  of  criticisms.  Mr.  Theobald,  who  was  a  much 
better  critic  on  Shakespeare  than  Dr.  Bentley  had  been  on  Milton,  yet 
followed  the  doctor's  stile  and  manner,  and  in  some  measure  deserved  the 
lash  he  smarted  under  in  the  Dunciad ;  for  though  he  had  a  right  to  cor- 
rect Mr.  Pope's  errors  upon  Shakespeare,  he  had  none  to  use  so  exalted  a 
character  with  the  least  disrespect,  much  less  with  derision  and  contempt. 
Mr.  Upton,  a  gentleman  of  very  distinguished  literature,  has  in  his  £e- 
marks  on  Shakespeare  followed  this  stile  of  triumph  and  insult  over  his 
rival  critics,  and  as  this  gentleman  will,  I  hope,  lon^  continue  his  services 
to  the  learAed  world,  I  will  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  the  injustice  and 
ill  policy  of  such  treatment  of  them.  The  best  canon  to  judge  of  an  editor's 
merits,  seems  to  be  a  computation  of  the  good  and  bad  alterations  which 
he  has  made  in  the  text;  if  the  latter  are  predominant  he  leaves  his  author 
worse  than  he  found  him,  and  demerits  only  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
account:  If  the  good  are  most  numerous,  put  the  bad  ones  on  the  side  of 
dd^ior,  balance  the  whole,  and  we  shall  easily  see  what  praises  are  due  to 
bim.  Now  if  some  hundred  good  ones  remain  upon  balance  to  each  of 
the  three  last  editors  of  Shakespeare,  how  unjust  is  it  for  a  publisher  of 
only  thirty  or  forty  alterations  (supposing  them  all  to  be  perfectly  just)  to 
speak  with  contempt  of  those,  whose  merits  are  so  much  more  conspicu- 
ous than  his  own?  But  to  do  this,  without  an  assurance  of  being  himself 
exempt  from  the  like  mistakes,  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unjust.  I  have  not 
now  time  for  an  examination  of  this  gentleman's  criticisms  on  Shakes- 
peare; but  I  will  choose  a  very  particular  specimen  of  his  mistakes,  for  it 
shall  be  the  v^ry  same  which  a  real  friend  of  this  gentleman  published  as 
a  specimen  of  his  excellencies,  in  Mr.  Dodsley's  Musaeum,  a  monthly  pam- 
phlet then  in  great  repute.  This  specimen  consisted  of  two  alterations  which 
the  letter-writer  thought  very  happy  ones.  The  first  was  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  act  ii.  scene  iv.  The  Soothsayer  thus  advises  Antony  to  shun 
the  society  of  Csesar. 

[•  After  wards  lishap  t^f  Rocheifcr,     R.] 

"  O  Antony, 
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— — **  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side. 
Thy  daemon,  that's  tny  spirit  which  keeps  th«e,  19 
Noole,  couragious,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not.    But  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  dijear** 

t.  e.  becomes  not  only  fearful  but  even  fear  itself.  The  image  is  extreme!  j 
poetical;  for  as  Antony's  daemon  was  according  to  the  heathen  theology 
persomsed  and  made  something  different  from  Antony,  so  the  passion  of 
fear  is  not  only  personised,  but  eveu  pluralised:  The  imagination  beholds 
msLUj  fears,  and  Antony's  spirit  becomes  one  of  them.  Thus  doubts  and 
fears  arc  personised  in  Macbeth,  and  become  his  vexatious  companions. 


-"I'm  cabin'd,  crib*d,  bound  in 


To  saucy  doubts  sdidjears,** 

Thus  God  himself  personises  fear,  and  sends  it  among  the  Canaanites 
as  the  harbinger  of  Israel.  Exodus  xxiii.  and  xxvii.  And  again  in  Eze- 
kiel  XXX.  13.  He  says,  /  will  put  a  fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thus  the 
companions  of  Mars  in  Homer  are  Afijjxo;  r'  ij&'  4>oCo^,  A.  440.  Terror  and 
fear.  But  the  instance  the  most  apposite,  is  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  where 
the  forlorn  Aspatia  sees  her  servant  working  the  story  of  Theseus  and 
Ariadne,  and  thus  advises  her  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  former. 

"  In  this  place  work  a  quick- sand. 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 
And  his  ship  ploughing  it;  and  then  Sifear, 
Do  that/far  bravdy."  Vol.  i.  actii. 

Here  though  fear  could  only  in  painting  be  expressed  on  their  coun* 
tenances,  yet  poetry  goes  farther, 

'^  and  gives  to  airy  nothinzs  >  '• 


A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

These  are  those  great  strokes  which  a  man  must  be  born  with  a  soul  to 
perceive  as  well  as  write,  otherwise  not  all  the  reading  of  an  Upton  or  a 
Bentley  can  give  the  least  idea  of  them.  These  are  those  inimitable 
graces  of  poetry  which  a  critic's  pencil  should  no  more  dare  to  retouch 
than  a  modem  painter  should  the  cheek  or  eye  of  a  Raphael's  Madona. 
For  see  how  flat  and  dim  it  will  appear  in  this  gentleman's  celebrated 
alteration :  he  reads, 

**  but  near  him  thy  angel 

Becomes  afeafd'"  *  How 

[*  Mr.  Seward  here  irUroduces^a  note  containing  a  very  prolix  commentary  on  some  pat* 
sages  in  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra — In  the  lines, 

-**  If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds; 


His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
But  mine  in-hoop'd  at  odds," 

he  says  there  is  '^  evidently  a  sad  anti-climax:  His  cocks  win  the  battle  of  mine  when  it  is  all 
to  nought  on  my  side,  and  his  quails,  fighting  in  a  hoop,  beat  mine  when  the  odds  are  on  my 
jA^e  ;*'  and  would  therefore  react, 

*'  Beat 
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How  should  we  have  flatned  our  authors  if  we  had,  as  the  Reheartml  calls 
it,  transprosed  them  in  the  like  manner? 

*•  In  this  place  work  a  quicksand. 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water, 
And  his  ship  ploughing  it,  aiid  them  qfear^d; 
Do  their  fear  bravely.'* 

The  second  instance  quoted  in  the  Musaeum  as  a  proof  of  Mr,  Upton's 
excellency,  is  his  alteration  of  another  of  Shakespeare's  peculiar  graces  ia 
the  following  celebrated  passage. 

**  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice/* 

The  epithet  delighted  in  the  fourth  line  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  it  carrier 
on  the  fine  antithesis  between  the  joys  of  life  and  the  horrors  of  death. 
This  sensible  warm  motion  must  become  a  kneaded  clod,  and  this  spirit^  rfc- 
lighted  as  it  has  hitherto  been  with  the  soothing  delicacies  of  sense  and 
the  pleasing  ecstacies  of  youthful  fancy,  must  bat/fc  in  Jiery  floods.  This 
is  peculiarly  proper  from  a  youth  just  snatched  from  revelry  and  wanton- 
ness, to  suffer  the  anguish  and  horror  of  a  shameful  death.  But  this 
beautiful  sense  not  being  seen,  Mr.  Upton  makes  the  first  editor  surpris- 
ingly blind  indeed,  for  he  says  that  he  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  a  spirit's 
being  delighted  to  bathe  in  Jiery  floods.  Upon  supposition  therefore  of  this 
absurdity  being  chargeable  on  the  old  text,  he  alters  delighted  spirit  to  de^ 
lifiquent  spirit:  A  change  which  totally  loses  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poet's 
original  sentiment.  These  are  su<3h  mistakes  that  neither  the  most  exten- 
sive literature  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  Locke's  judgment  can  secure  a  man 
from;  nor  indeed  any  thing  but  h poetic  taste,  a  soul  that 

*'  Is  of  imagination  all  compact,*' 

*•  Beat  mine  in  ivhoop*d-al  odds.*' 
Dr.  Johnson  mentiont  and  rejects  this  variation ;  Dr.  Farmer  denies  the  necessity  of  change. 


peot 
metaphor  is, 

* ^Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ? 

——Now  I  feed  myself 

With  most  deUcious  poison?' — 

*•  Both  parts  belong  to  him."     No  editor  of  Shakespeare  mentions  this. 

For  BROAD-fronted  Caesar  he  would  substitute  BALD-frontcd,     This  Steevens  notices. 

Mr.  Seward  also  reprobates  Hanmer's  alteration  ((f  arm-^dunt  to  arm-girt;  **  1  suppose 
(says  he)  he  meant  with  arms  or  shoulders  bound  round  with  trappings.  The  expression  is 
Ycry  stiff  in  this  sense,  and  justly  rejected  by  Mr.  Warburton,  who  restores  arm-gaunt,  and 
ex|Mains  it  of  a  war-horse  grown  gaunt  or  lean  by  lon^  marches  and  frequent  fights.  But  why 
roust  Antony,  after  a  profound  peace  and  a  long  revel  m  tlie  arms  of  Cleopatra,  upon  hU  return 
to  Rome,  have  nothing  to  ride  but  an  old  battered  lean  war-horse?  Besides,  lean  horses  are 
seldom  remarkable  like  this  for  neighing  loud  and  vigorously.  By  arm  we  all  understand  thd 
thotUder,  in  Latin,  Armus;  gaunt  is  lean  or  thin.  It  is  common  for  poets  to  mention  the 
most  distinguished  beauty  of  any  thing  to  express  beauty  in  general,  by  rt/necdoche  a  part  ia 
put  for  the  whole:  Arm^gaunt  therefore  signifies  thin-shouldered,  which  we  know  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  beauties  of  a  horse,  and  the  epithet  has,  from  the  uncommon  uac  of  oither 
part  of  the  compound  word  in  this  sense,  an  antique  dignity  and  grandeur  in  sound  that  poets 
much  delight  in.*'     Edwards  tneers  at  this  3  but  surely  Mr,  Seward's  argument  is  judidous '] 

VOL.  I-  ^  That 
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Such  as  must  spend  above  an  hour,  to  spell 
A  challenge  on  a  post,  to  know  it  well. 

But 


ehare  in  the  composition  of  the  Maid*s  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  the  King  and  no  Kins,  and 


pul^Usheci  by 

players  have  compliinentcd  the  dead  at  the  expence  of  their  living  friend,  patron,  and  sup- 
porter? After  two  such  proofs  as  these,  general  expressions  or  even  traditional  opinions  of  the 
panei^'ric-writors  thirty  years  after  are  iif;htcr  than  vanity  itself.  From  these  plays  no  dis- 
tinction of  hands  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  discerned,  nor  any  suspicion  of  such  a 
distinction  occinred 'till  I  came  to  the  Woman-Hatcr,  vol.3,  which  appeared  visibly  to 
have  more  of  J(»nson's  manner  than  any  play  I  had  before  met  with,  which  I  mentioned  at 
note  32  on  tliat  play,  when  deceived  as  Langbane  had  been  by  the  first  quarto  Cpublished 
several  years  after  the  death  of  both  the  authors)  I  verily  thougnt  that  it  had  been  Fletcher's 
only.  1  had  not  then  attended  to  the  j)Ocm  of  Beaumont's  to  Jonson,  published  at  the  end  of 
the  Nice  Valour,  and  Woman-Hater,  by  tlie  second  folio.  If  the  reader  will  consult  that 
poem,  he  will  find  that  it  was  sent  from  the  country  to  Jonson  with  two  of  the  precedent 
comedies  not  then  finished,  but  which  Beaumont  claims  as  his  own. 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect,  well  taste  wine, 
ni  drink  thy  muse's  health,  thou  shaft  quaff  rnine. 

It  is  plain  that  they  hatl  been  his  amusement  during  a  summer  vacation  in  the  country,  when 
he  had  no  compamon  but  his  muse  to  entertain  him ;  for  all  the  former  part  of  the  poem  is  a 
description  of  the  execrable  wine,  and  the  more  execrable  company  which  he  was  forced  to 
endure.  Fletcher  therefore  cotild  not  be  with  him.  So  that  tnere  are  certainly  two  come- 
dies which  properly  belong  to  Be;mmont  only,  which  therefore  we  must  endeavour  to  find 
out.  The  verses  tell  us  that  he  acknowledged  all  he  had  to  be  owing  to  Jonson,  there  is  no 
doubt  therefore  of  his  imitating  Jonson*s  manner  in  these  comedi(fS.  Shirley  in  the  first  folio» 
and  the  publisher  of  the  second  folio,  both  agree  in  making  the  Nice  Valour  one  of  these 
plays :  now  this  play  is  extremely  in  Jonson's  manner,  as  is  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preface  and  at  note  8  on  the  verses  to  Jonson.    The  prologue  of  this  play  has  no  weight, 

time, 

like 

did  not  admire  him  it  was  their  faults,  not  his.     So  tliis  epilogue  makes  the  author  declare 

'  the  play  is  sood. 

He  says,  *  he  knoies  it,  if  well  understood,  [•The  Author. 

How  unlike  is  this  to  Fletcher  and  Shakesj)eare'8  manner,  who,  when  they  join  together 
in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  are  even  Modesty  itself?  See  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  that 
play,  vol.  3.  the  latter  has  these  lines ; 

And  yet  mistake  me  not,  I  am  not  hold, 

Wevc  no  such  cause.     If  the  tale  we  have  told 

(For  Uis  no  other)  any  way  content, 

(For  to  that  honest  purpose  it  was  meant) 

}Vc  have  our  end;  and  ye  shall  have  eer  long, 

I  dare  say  many  a  better  to  prolong  • 

Your  old  loves  to  us. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  now  see  sufficient  srounds  to  believe  that  the  Nice  Valour  was  Beau- 
mont's play:  it  is  not  demonstration,  but  it  is  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  still  the  dis- 
tinction of  manner  from  Fletcher,  in  personizing  the  passions  and  not  drawing  from  real  life 
spoke  of  above,  will  not  follow  if  Fletcher  wrote  the  Woman-Hater,  as  the  first  edition  in 
quarto  of  that  phy  a?*scrts,  but  the  second  contradicts  it,  and  puts  Beaumont's  name  first  in 
the  tith'-page,  and  c'-nms  its  changes  from  the  author's  manuscript.  The  publisher  of  the 
second  folio  follows  tl-.e  -econd  quarto,  and  makes  it  one  ol  the  plays  referred  to  in  Beaumont's 
verses.  The  [)rologr.e  appears  to  be  wrote  by  the  author  himself,  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
singular  number,  and  shews  great  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  play,  and  an  utter  con- 
tempt of  twopenny  gallery  judges.  Here  Beaumont's  hand  therefore  seemed  visible.  I 
therefore  be^n  to  recollect  which  of  the  foregoing  plays  most  resembled  this,  to  see  what  lirfit 
mi^ht  be  gained  from  them  ;  the  first  that  occurred  was  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pesue, 
which  is  all  burlesque  sublime,  as  Lazarillo's  character  in  the  Woman-Hater  is  throughout. 

Heie 
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But  since  it  was  thy  hap  to  throw  away 
Much  wit,  for  which  the  people  did  not  pay. 

Because 

Here  all  the  editions  give  the  Knight  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  tiiis  therefore  is  clear,  and 
the  prologue  of  that  play  is  in  stile  and  sentiments  so  exactly  like  that  of  the  Woman-Hater, 
that  the  same  hand  undouhtedly  drew  hoth.  Believing  therefore  that  the  Vice  Valour  was 
Beaiimont*s  only,  and  that  he  nad  at  least  the  greatest  share  of  the  VVoman-Hater  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Buminz  Pestle,  I  proceed  to  other  plays,  and  first  to  the  Little  French  Lawyer, 
where  La-writ  runs  ,/7gMi}g-mac{  just  as  Lazarillo  nad  run  eatine-mad,  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  romance-mad;  Chamont  in  the  Nice  Valour,  honour-mad^  &c.  This  it 
what  our  old  Encjish  writers  often  distinguish  by  the  name  of  humour.  The  stile  too  of  La- 
writ,  like  Lazariilo*8  and  the  Knight*8,  is  often  the  burlesque  sublime.  Here  I  found  the  pro- 
logue speaking  of  the  authors  in  the  plural  number,  i.  e.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  same  humour  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  wrote  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as 
aU  the  quartos  declare.  The  publishers  of  the  General  Dictionary,  whose  accuracy  deserves 
the  hishest  applause,  have  helped  me  to  another  play,  the  Martial  Maid,  in  which  Beaumont 
had  auiare,  and  Jonson*s  manner  of  characterising  is  very  visible;  an  effeminate  youth  and  a 
masculine  young  lady  are  both  reformed  by  love,  like  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
and  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  Wit  without  Money  and  the  Custom  of  the  Countiy 
which  have  Beaiunont's  name  first  in  all  the  editions,  have  something  of  the  same  hand, 
particularly  in  Valentine's  extravagant  contempt  of  money,  and  do  great  honour  to  Beaumont, 
as  both  are  excellent  plays,  and  the  first  an  incomparable  one.  Shirley  supposes  the  Hu- 
morous Lieutenant  to  oe  one  of  the  plays  referred  to  by  Beaumont's  verses  to  Jonson,  and  the 
poblisher  of  Beaumout's  poems,  which  came  out  about  five  years  after  Shirley's  folio  of  our 
aiithor*s  plays,  has  wrote  under  that  poem  the  Maid  in  the  Mill.  This,  I  suppose,  was  a 
marginal  note  of  somebody  who  believed  Beaumont  to  have  been  a  joint  author  in  that  play. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  he  was  so  in  both  these  plays,  as  the  Lieutenant  and  Buitapha 
are  both  strong  caricatures,  and  much  in  Beaumont's  manner.  The  False  One  mentions  the 
aathors  in  the  plural  numl>er,  and  I  believe  Beaumont  chiefly  drew  the  character  of  Septimius 
which  gwes  name  to  the  play ;  but  whatever  share  he  had  in  that  play,  it  does  him  great 
honour.  Cupid's  Revenge,  which  all  the  editions  ascribe  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  only 
apoiled  from  being  a  very  good  tragedy  by  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  machinery ;  this  play,  the 
Noble  Grentleman,  and  the  Coxcomb,  are  all  that  remain  which  have  any  sort  of  external 
eridence  which  I  know,  of  Beaumont's  being  a  joint  author,  and  these  I  bmld  nothing  upon. 
There  are  two  others  that  partake  of  his  manner,  which  for  that  reason  only  I  suspect;  the 
Spanish  Curate,  and  the  Laws  of  Candy  -,  the  latter  of  which  extremely  resembles  the  King 
and  no  King  in  its  principal  characters.  But  we  need  not  rest  upon  mere  conjectures,  since 
Beaumont's  share  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  the  King  and  no  King,  give  him  a 
full  rl^t  to  share  equally  with  Fletcher  the  fame  of  a  tragic  poet ;  and  Wit  without  Money, 
the  ifice  Valour,  and  the  Little  French  Lawyer,  raise  his  character  equally  high  in  comedy. 
«  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  has  been  exceedingly  elaborate  in  this  disquisition;  wherein,  we  apprehend, 
no  one  meets  conviction,  though  the  writer  seems  to  be  himself  so  perfectly  satisfied,  both 
with  the  internal  and  external  evidence.  With  respect  to  the  first,  tne  reader  will  judge  for 
himself  3  in  the  second,  he  appears  to  be  uncommonly  erroneous. 

Seward  speaks  of  the  first  quarto  of  the  Woman-Hater ;  the  first  quarto  he  never  saw : 
He  says,  it  was  published  several  years  after  the  death  o^  both  authors  \  it  was  published  in  the 
life-time  of  botW,  in  the  year  1607.  This  copy  is,  indeed,  very  scarce;  and  had  not  Mr. 
Garrick's  invaluable  library  been  as  easy,  as  most  others  are  difficult,  of  access,  a  perusal  of 
that  edition  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  obtained. 

The  first  quarto  was  printed  (as  before  observed)  in  1607,  without  any  author's  name  pre- 
fixed, but  in  Mr.  Garricic's  copy  has  been  wrote  *  by  John  Fletcher,*  through  which  name  a 
pen  has  been  run,  and  '  Francis  Beamont*  wrote  over  the  line ;  even  this  mterlineation  ap- 
Mars  to  be  very  old.  The  second  quarto  appeared  in  l648,  the  title  whereof  mentions 
rletcher  singly;  and  the  third  in  1649,  which  has  both  names.  The  third,  however,  seems 
to  be  merely  the  second,  with  a  new  title-page,  and  the  additions  of  the  auxiliary  title  The 
Bmagnf  Courtier,  a  drama,  and  D' Avenant  s  prologue  for  the  revival. 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  by  Seward  on  the  situation  of  Beaumont's  letter  to  Jonson; 
but  this  sitoation  is  evidently  a  mere  casualty  of  the  press.  To  expedite  the  printing,  the  first 
kHao  was  divided  into  ei^t  different  portions,  as  the  printer's  directory  letters  for  the  book- 
binder, and  the  numeration  of  tlie  pages,  evince. 

The  plays  allotted  for  the  third  portion  were.  Chances,  Loyal  Subject,  I^ws  of  Candy, 
Loven*  Piogre»,   Island  Princess,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  and  Nice  Valour:   These  not 

making 
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Because  they  saw  it  not,  I  not  dislike 

This  second  publication,  which  may  strike 

Their  consciences,  to  see  the  thing  they  scom*d. 

To  be  with  so  much  wit  and  art  adorn'd. 

Besides,  one  Wantag**  more  in  this  I  see. 

Your  censurers  must  liave  the  quality 

Of  reading,  which  I  am  afraid  is  more 

Than  half  your  shrewdest  judges  had  before.  Fr.  Bbaumokt. 

11. 

To  the  worth}/  Juthor  Mr,  John  Fletcher,  upon  his  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

The  wise,  and  many-headed  lench,  that  sits 

Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays,  and  wits, 

(Compos'd  of  gamester,  captnin,  knight,  knighfs  man, 

iMdy,  or  PucJlle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan. 

Velvet,  or  tnffata  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 

With  the  shop's  fonnnan,  or  some  such  hrave  spark, 

That  may  judge  for  his  slv-pencej  had,  before 

Tliey  saw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play ;  and,  more. 

Their  motives  were,  since  it  had  not  to  do 

With  vices,  which  they  Icok'd  for,  and  came  to. 

I,  that  am  glad  thy  innocence  was  thy  guilt. 
And  wish  that  all  the  viuses'  blood  were  spilt 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  to  vok  their  eyes, 
Do  crown  thy  murder'd  poem ;  which  shall  rise 
A  glorified  work  to  time,  when  fire. 
Or  moths,  shall  eat  what  all  these  fools  admire.  Ben.  Jonsow. 

making  perfect  sheets,  the  editor,  to  avoid  leaving  a  blank  leaf  in  the  body  of  the  book,  therv 
inserted  this  letter;  and  hence,  undoubtedly,  originated  the  situation  of  Uie  poem,  which 
ought  (did  its  title  desene  attention)  to  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  whole  work ;  for 
had  any  specification  been  intended,  we  should  not  have  had  the  vague  expression,  *  two  qf 
the  precedent,*'  but  *'  the  two  precedent  comedies.'* 

Seward  says,  Shirley  supposes  the  Himiorous  Lieutenant  to  be  one  of  the  plays  referred 
to  by  the  verses :  Shirley  thought  nothing  of  the  matter,  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement, 
did  nothing  but  write  tne  preface:  It  were  unjust  to  believe  he  did  more.— It  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover  Seward's  meaning ;  but  he  seems,  however,  to  have  distrusted  Shirlev*s  sup^ 
position,  and  to  have  relied  on  the  subsequent  editor^  by  saying  the  verses  "were  published  at 
the  end  of  the  Nice  Valour  and  Woman-Hater,  in  the  second  folio."  This  proves  nodiing; 
that  editor  continued  theiji  with  the  play  to  which  he  found  them  annexed. 

The  title  to  these  verses  runs,  "Mr.  Francis  fieaumout*s  Letter  to  Ben.  Jonson,  written 
before  he  and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of  the  precedent  comedies  then  not 
finished,  which  deferred  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid."  If  this  tide  and  the  situa- 
tion afford  proof  of  aiiy  kind,  it  wdl  be  directly  opposite  to  Seward's  opinion :  First,  as  the 
title  mentions  "  two  oi  the  precedent  comedies,'  the  Woman-Hater  could  not  be  one,  hav- 
ing no  place  in  the  first  folio.  S>econdly,  Seward  says,  "  Fletcher  could  not  be  with  Beau« 
mont;  out  what  says  the  title?  *'  Written  before  he  AND  Master  Fletcher  came,**  &c. 
And,  thirdly,  if  Beaumont  AND  Fletcher  were  together,  Nice  Talour  and  the  Humorout 
Lieutenant  must  be  looked  on  as  joint  productions. 

But,  besides  the  title  and  situation  failing  to  prove  which  the  comedies  were,  the  poea 
itself  afibrds  no  proof  that  Beaumont  was  then  writing  any  play  at  all.    The  words 

TFhen  these  scenes  are  Ph  rfect, 

are  all  which  cc«i  lead  to  such  a  supposition;  and  may  we  not  understand  those  words  to 
mean  only,  **  When  I  change  the  scene,'*  or,  •*  when  the  time  for  my  stay  herb  is  com- 
pleted ?"  with  this  sense  of  the  word  perfect  every  reader  of  old  books  must  be  acquainted. 
Whether  this  explanation  is  admitted,  or  not,  it  at  least  seems  clear  that  no  such  extemai 
evidence  as  Seward  supposes,  b  deducible  from  either  the  tide  or  situation  of  the  poem  in 
question.  J.  N. 

To 
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III. 

To  Mr,  Francis  Beaumont,  (then  living.) 

How  I  do  love  thee,  Beaumont,  and  thy  muse,^ 

That  unio  me  dost  such  religion  use ! 

How  I  do  fear  myself,  that  am  not  worth 

The  least  indulgent  thought  thy  pen  drops  forth ! 

At  once  thou  mak*st  me  happy,  and  unrnak'st ; 

And  giving  largely  to  me,  more  thon  takst. 

What  fate  is  mine,  that  so  itself  bereaves  ? 

WTiat  art  is  thine,  that  so  tliy  friend  deceives  ? 

When  even  there,  where  most  thou  praisest  me 

For  writing  better,  I  must  envy  thee.  Bbw.  Jonsok. 

IV. 

G«  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  on  his  Imitations  of  Ovid,  an  Ode. 

The  matcliless  lust  of  a  fair  poesy. 

Which  erst  was  buried  in  old  Rome*s  decays. 
Now  *gins  with  heat  of  rising  majesty. 

Her  dust- wrapt  head  from  rotten  tomb  to  raise, 
And  with  fresh  splendour  gilds  her  fearless  crest. 
Rearing  her  palace  iu  our  poet's  breast. 

The  wanton  Ovid,  whose  enticing  rimes 

Have  \i'iih  attractive  wonder  torc*d  attention. 
No  mure  shall  be  admir'd  at ;  for  these  times 

l^roduce  a  poet,  whose  more  rare  invention 
Will  tear  the  love-sick  myrtle  from  his  brows, 
T'  adorn  his  temples  with  deserved  boughs. 

The  strongest  marble  fears  the  smallest  rain  -, 

The  rusting  canker  eats  the  purest  gbld^ 
Honour's  best  dye  dreads  envy's  blackest  stain  -, 

The  crimson  badge  of  beauty  must  wax  old : 
But  this  feir  issue  of  thy  fruitfril  brain. 
Nor  dreads  age,  emy,  cank'ring  rust  or  rain.  J.  F.^ 

V. 

Oh  Mr.  Beaumont.    (Written  presently  after^his  Death.) 

Beaumont  lies  here;  and  where  now  shall  we  have 
A  muse  like  his  to  sigh  upon  his  grave  ? 

*  This  short  copy  (which  seems  wrote  with  a  sincerity  not  common  in  complimentary 
poems)  treats  Beaumont  not  only  as  an  excellent  critic,  but  as  an  excellent  poet;  and  is  an 
answer  to  Beaumont's  letter  to  Jonson.  Seward. 

'  The  J.  F.  here  is  undoubtedly  John  Fletcher,  and  the  ode,  though  not  immediately 
relating  to  the  plays,  is  inserted  here,  first,  for  its  intrinsic  merit;  and,  secondly,'as  it  will  be 
pleasing  to  find  tnat  Fletcher's  muse  was  animated  with  friendship  as  well  as  Beaumont's ; 
a  circumstance,  which,  till  I  saw  this  ode,  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  amiable  union 
which  reigned  between  them.  In  the  third  stanza,  the  reader  will  see  an  authority  for  Mil* 
Khi*s  use  of  the  word  rime  for  verse  in  general, 

••  Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rime.** 

Which  Dr  Bentley  so  injudiciously  altered  to  prose  and  verse.  That  Beaumont  wrote 
something  in  the  C^vidian  manner  seems  evident  from  these  lines;  but  the  Hermaphrodite 
which  is  printed  as  his,  and  supposed  to  be  the  thing  referred  to  in  this  ode,  is  claimed  by 
Cleaveland  as  a  conjunct  performance  between  himself  and  Randolph.  Seward. 

Ah! 
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Ah !  none  to  weep  this  with  a  worthy  tear. 

But  he,  that  cannot,  Beaumont  that  hes  here. 

Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a  verse 

As  thou  that  lady's  didst,  ^ir  Butland*s  hearse?* 

A  monument  that  will  then  lasting  be, 

When  all  her  marble  is  more  dust  than  she. 

In  thee  alPs  lost :  A  sudden  dearth  and  want 

Hath  seiz'd  on  Wit,  good  epitaphs  are  scant; 

We  dare  not  write  thy  elegy,  whilst  each  feart 

He  ne'er  shall  match  that  copy  of  thy  tears. 

Scarce  in  an  age  a  poet,  and  yet  he 

Scarce  lives  the  third  part  of  his  age  to  see  ^ 

But  quickly  taken  off,  and  only  known. 

Is  in  a  minute  shut  as  soon  as  shewn. 

Why  should  weak  Nature  tire  herself  in  vain: 

In  such  a  piece,  to  dash  it  straight  again  } 

Why  should  she  take  such  work  beyond  her  skill, 

Whicl ,  when  she  cannot  perfect,  she  must  kill  ? 

Alas !  what  is't  to  temper  slime  or  mire  ? 

But  Nature's  puzzled  when  she  works  in  fii*e : 

Great  brains  (like  brightest  glass)  crack  straight,  while  those 

Of  stone  or  wood  hold  out,  and  fear  not  blows : 

And  we  their  ancient  hoary  heads  can  see. 

Whose  wit  waa  never  their  mortality : 

Who  now  shall  pay  thy  tomb  with  such  a  verse 

As  thou  that  lady  s  didst,  fair  Rutland's  hearse  ?]  To  pay  thy  tomb  is  a  little  obscure, 
but  it  seems  to  mean,  to  repay  thee  for  writing  so  excellent  an  epitaph,  by  one  as  excellent  on 
thyself.  There  are  several  epitaphs  and  elegies  in  Beaumont's  Poems,  but  by  an  expression 
in  Mr.  Earle's  two  next  lines  relating  to  the  marble  of  the  tomb,  I  believe  the  following 
beautiful  epitaph  is  what  is  here  referr^  to : 

AN  EPITAPH. 

•*  Here  she  lies,  whose  spotless  fame 
Invites  a  stone  to  learn  her  name. 
The  ri^id  Spartan  that  denied 
An  epitaph  to  all  that  died. 
Unless  for  war,  in  charity, 
Would  here  vouchsafe  an  elegy. 
She  died  a  wife,  but  yet  her  mind. 
Beyond  virginity  refin'd. 
From  lawless  fire  rcmain'd  as  free. 
As  now  from  heat  her  ashes  be. 
Her  husband  yet  without  a  sin. 
Was  not  a  strancer,  but  her  kin ; 
That  her  chaste  love  mi^ht  seem  no  other 
To  her  husband  than  a  brother. 
Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chest. 
Till  it  be  call'd  for,  let  it  rest  j  # 

For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set,  • 

The  grave  is  like  a  cabinet." 

This  is  extremely  in  the  spirit  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare's  epitaphs,  and  shews  that  Bea»r 
mont  excelled  in  every  species  of  writing  which  he  attempted.  Tnere  are  three  el^ies  of  his 
which  I  believe  genuine,  and  they  have  great  merit  j  two  are  signed  by  his  name,  and  aor 
other  begins, 

**  Can  my  poor  lines  no  better  office  have, 
llian,  screech-owl  like,  still  dwell  about  the  gravel*' 

This  shews  that  he  had  wrote  several  elegies  ai^d  epitaphs.  Seward. 

B«aumont 
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Beanmont  di^  young/  so  Sidney  died  before  5 

There  was  not  poetry  he  could  live  to  more  j 

He  could  not  grow  up  higher ;  I  scarce  know. 

If  th'  art  Itself  unto  that  pitch  could  grow, 

Were't  not  in  thee,  that  hadst  arriv'd  the  height 

Of  all  that  Wit  could  reach,  or  Nature  might. 

Oh,  when  I  read  those  excellent  things  of  thine. 

Such  strength,  such  sweetness,  couch'd  in  every  Kne, 

Such  life  of  fancy,  such  high  choice  of  brain. 

Nought  of  the  vulgar  wit  or  borrowed  strain. 

Such  passion,  such  expressions  meet  my  eye. 

Such  wit  untainted  with  obscenity. 

And  these  so  unaffectedly  expressed. 

All  in  a  language  purely-flowing  drest ;  ^ 

And  all  so  bom  within  thyself,  thine  own, 

•So  new,  so  fresh,  so  nothing  trod  upon,  • 

I  grieve  not  now,  that  old  Menander  s  vein 

Is  niin'd,  to  suivive  in  tliee  agaih; 

Such  in  his  time  was  he,  of  the  same  piece. 

The  smooth,  ev'n,  natural  wit,  and  love  of  Greece. 

Those  few  sententious  fragments  shew  more  worth. 

Than  all  the  poets  Athens  e'er  brought  forth  5 

And  I  am  sorry  we  have  lost  those  hours 

On  them ,  whose  qui'.'kness  comes  far  short  of  ours. 

And  dwell  not  mori^on  thee,  whose  every  page 

May  be  a  pattern  for  ihoir  scene  and  stage. 

I  will  not  yield  thy  works  so  mean  a  praise ; 

More  piu"e,  more  chaste,  more  sainted  than  are  plays. 

Nor  with  that  dull  supineness  to  be  read. 

To  pass  a  fire,  or  laugh  an  hour  in  bed; 

How  do  the  muses  suli'or  every  where. 

Taken  in  such  mouths'  censure,  in  such  cars. 

That,  't>\'ixt  a  whiff,  a  line  or  two  rehearse. 

And  with  tlieir  rheum  together  spawl  a  verse ! 

This  all  a  poem's  leisure,  after  play,' 

Drink,  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day.  * 

Whikt 

^  So  Sidney  did  before 'y"]  It  might  perhaps  hare  been — so  Sidney  died  before. 

Beaumont's  Poems  exhibit  died.  Seward. 

*  T^is  all  a  poem's  leisure  after  play. 
Drink  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day."}  What  is  all  a  poem's  leisure  f  I  can  affix  no 
dea  to  it  but  a  Latinism,  which  if^designeU  is  extremely  forced.  This  is  all  a  poem's,  i.  e.  a 
Dein*9  part,  power  or  worth,  it  may  serve  to  s(>end  one's  leasure  hours  after  dice,  drink,  or 
obicco.  liut  unless  the  reader  sees  a  more  natural  explication,  I  believe  he  will  agree  to  itt 
cing  discarded  as  a  corruption,  fur  a  trlHing  change  wjll  give  a  clear  sense, 

7^  all  a  poem's  pleasure,  ({fter  play. 
Drink  or  tobacco,  it  may  keep  the  day, 

e.  All  the  pleasure  a  poem  gives  to  these  sons  of  dulness,  is  to  spin  out  or  pass  away  the  time 
Rrao-set,  afler  cards,  bottles,  and  tobacco  are  remnved ;  thus  to  pass  ajire,  a  little  aJjoyc, 
pnfies  to  pass  away  the  lime  till  the  fire  is  burnt  out.  But  to  k^ep  a  day,  is  an  expres<^ion 
otTcry  ajpplicable  to  this  sense,  (a  Ffnfe  which  the  context  evidently  requires)  and  thouj^h 
may  indeed  be  strained  to  soii.otliinji  like  it,  \ci  as  we  can  retain  ihrcc  of  the  letters  in  keep, 
mI  In^  a  small  transposition  of  the  rest,  givf  a  much  propurcr  vcjb,  it  seems  pn)bablc  that  eke 
as  the  original,  we  geuerftliy  n(»w  sny,  to  ekr  out  the  day  \  but  it  was  used  by  our  ancestors 
idwat  the  adverb,  to  eke  a  thhii[,  i.  c.  to  protr  ict  or  lcnt;ihen  it  out.  I'hc  reader  will  see  a 
mAk  greater  oomiptiun  of  the  press  than  either  of  those  at  the  latter  and  of  this  jXK^m. 

Sewarb. 
TOL.  L  ;  The 
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Whilst  ev*n  their  very  i.Ueness,  they  ^hiiik. 

Is  lost  in  ihesOj  thiu  lose  their  lime  in  drink. 

Pity  their  dullness;  we  that  better  know, 

"Will  a  more  serious  hoar  on  thee  beslow* 

Why  should  riot  Deaumont  in  the  morning  please^ 

As  well  as  Plautas,  Aristophanes  ? 

Who,  if  my  pen  may  as  my  thotights  be  free. 

Were  scurril  wits  and  buffoous  both  to  thee; 

Yet  these  our  learned  of  severest  brow 

Will  deign  to  look  on,  and  to  note  them  too. 

That  will  defy  our  ownj  'tis  EngUsh  stuff. 

And  th*  author  is  not  rotten  long  enough. 

Alas,  what  phlegm  are  they,  compared  to  thee. 

In  thy  Philaster,  and  Maid's  Tragedy? 

Where's  such  an  humour  as  thy  Bessus,  pray? 

Let  them  put  all  their  Thrasoes  in  one  play. 

He  shall  out-bid  them ;  their  conceit  was  poor,** 

All  in  a  circle  of  a  bawd  or  whore, 

A  coz'ning  Davus; "  take  the  fool  away. 

And  not  a  good  jest  extant  in  a  play. 

Yet  these  are  wits,  because  they're  old,  and  now^ 

Being  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  learning  too : 

But  those  their  own  times  were  content  t*  allow 

A  thriftier  fame,'^  and  thine  is  lowest  now. 

But  thou  shalt  live,  and,  when  thy  name  is  grown 

Six  ages  older,  shalt  be  better  known ; 

When  thou'rt  of  Chaucer's  standing  in  the  tomb. 

Thou  shalt  not  share,  but  take  up  all,  his  room.''^      J  oh.  Earlb/^ 

Oh 

ITic  meaning  seems  to  be,  '*  They  have  no  leisure  for  poetry,  till  they  have  done  with 
gaming,  drinking,  and  smoaking;  these  having  had  their  time,  poetry  may  command  the 

Jwy." 

»  Piiy  then  dull  we,  we  that  better  know, 

Will  a  more  serious  hour  on  thee  hejlow.']  There  is  too  much  inconsistency  in  this  sen- 
tence to  HU|)|N)sc  it  genuine.  He  ironically  calls  himself  and  friends  dull,  and  literally  asserts 
Stioir  HUfiorior  underHtanding  in  the  same  sentence.  Beside,  Pity  then  we  will  bestow,  8rc. 
OM  not  ncctn  Mngliiili.  I  change  but  an  n  to  an  m,  and  read.  Pity  them  dulli  We,  we  that, 
tic.  Seward. 

'ITie  text  it  from  Bcaumont*s  Poems. 
»  '"  Their  conceit  was  poor,  &c.]  Mr,  Earle's  reflections  on  Terence  are  in  part  at  least 
fery  unjunt.  There  is  perhaps  too  much  sameness  in  his  plots;  but  his  old  men  and  young, 
hiii.iirrvuntR,  his  parasites,  i^c.  are  each  a  distinct  character  from  all  the  rest,  and  preserved 
tlirtniKhout  each  play  with  infinite  spirit  and  judgment.  Beside  which,  the  elegant  diction 
HImI  flue  wntiments  whicli  every  where  abound  in  him  are  patterns  to  the  best  comic  writers; 
mifl  which  Ik'nnmont  and  Fletcher  strive  to  excel  him  in  by  addinc  sublimity  of  poetry  to 
luvtiieM  of  nentimcnt;  well  knowing  that  jW;  and  drollery  sue  only  the  lowest  degree  of 
WMhIc  rxrrlli'ncc.  Seward. 

••  /i  ctizuini^  dance.]  Corrected  by  Theobald,  who  says,  *'  Davus  is  the  nameof  a  subdc 
Jli|jgliii|i;  M*rvnnt  in  '1  erence's  comedy  called  the  Fair  Andrian." 

'*  A  thirsty  fame,']  To  make /«ir*/y"  signify  jx)or  or  scijnty  may  be  admitted;  but  as  the 
#lliliUr«l  chauKC  gives  a  more  natural  word,  thrifty  seems  the  original.  Seward. 

The  text  from  liemniont's  Poems. 

•  Thin  cuyy  varies  couHidcrahiy  from  that  printed  with  Beaumont's  Poems. 

'*  ,/«//.  harlcj  Mr.  Marie  was  young  when  he  wrote  this,  and  there  are  indisputable 
MHrkN  of  u  hriulit  ixKMic  genius,  wHich  had  probably  been  greatly  inspired  by  an  intimacy 
wllh  llriiumont.  lie  was  in  high  repute  as  a. preacher  and  a  scholar  in  King  Charles  the 
J'irurN  n\if,u\  luid  itecnin  to  have  been  a  true  patriot;  for  it  is  probable  that  he  oi)posed  the 
INHitl  III  Hi<'  lM*giniiing  of  the  troubles,  as  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines; 
biH  Imi  ri'fuMsd  ^f  uct  with  them,  aud  adhered  to  the  king  in  his  lowest  state,  and  for  it  was 

deprived 
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On  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont,  (then  newly  dead). 

He  that  hath  such  acuteness^  and  such  wit^ 
As  would  ask  ten  good  heads  to  hushand  it : 
He,  that  can  write  so  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Rei\ise  it  for  the  best,  let  him  beware  : 

Beaumont  is  dead,  by  whose  sole  death  appears. 

Wit's  a  disease  consumes  men  in  few  years. 

Rich.  Corbet,  »♦  D.  D. 

VIL 

On  the  happy  Collection  o/*iHr.  Fletcher's  Works,  never  before  printed. 

Fletcher,  arise  !  usurpers  share  thy  bays. 

They  canton  thy  yast  wit  to  build  small  plays  : 

He  comes !  his  volume  breaks  through  clouds  and  dust ; 

Down,  little  wits !  ye  must  refund,  ye  must. 

Nor  comes  he  private ;  here's  great  Beaiunont  too : 
How  could  one  single  world  encompass  two  ? 
For  these  co-heirs  had  equal  power  to  teach 
All  that  all  wits  botli  can,  and  cannot,  reach. 
Shakespeare  was  early  up^  and  went  so  drest 
As  for  those  dauming  hours  he  knew  was  best; 
But,  when  the  sim  shone  forth,  yow  two  thought  fit 
To  wear  just  robes,  and  leave  on  trunk-hose  wit. 
Now,  now,  'twas  perfejt;  none  must  look  for  new. 
Manners  and  scenes  mi^y  alter,  but  not  you; 
For  yours  are  not  mere  humours,  gilded  strains ; 
The  fashion  lost,  your  massy  sense  remains. 

Some  think  your  wits  of  two  complexions  fram'd,    . 
That  one  the  sock,  th'  other  the  buskin,  claim'dj^ 
That  should  the  stage  embattle  all  its  force, 
Fletcher  would  lead  the  foot,  Beaumont  the  horse. 
But,  you  were  botji  for  both ;  not  semy-wits. 
Each  piece  is  wholly  two,  yet  never  splits : 
Ye're  not  two  faculties,  and  one  soid  still, 
H^  th'  understanding,  thou  the  quick  free  will  j 
Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletcher's  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base,^^ 

Two, 

dq)ftved  of  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  and  all  his  other  preferments.  After  thc>restora- 
tion,  he  was  made,  first  Dean  of  Wcstmmster,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  of 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Wood  gives  a  character  of  him,  that  extremely  resembles  that  of  the  excel- 
lent Dr.'Hough,  the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester;  the  sum  of  it  is,  that  he  joined  the  politeness 
of  a  courtier  lo  the  sanctity,  goodness,  and  charity  of  an  apostle.  Seward. 

■♦  Richard  Corbet,  first  Student,  then  Dean  of  Christ-Church,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, and  from  thence  translated  to  Norwich ;  in  his  youth  was  eminent  for  wit  and  poetry, 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  and  a  good  testimony  of^ Beaumont's  having  a  luxuriant  wit  as 
well  as  Fletcher, 

■  a  wit 

That  would  ask  ten  good  heads  to  husband  it,  Seward. 

''  Bui,  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 

(Fletcher* i  keen  treble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base) 

Two,  full,  congenial  souls.']  Here  Berkenhead  is  speaking  of  the  doubtful  opinions 
relating  to  the  share  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  in  these  plays :  he  tells  you,  that  the 
geDferai  opinion  was,  that  Beaumont  was  a  grave  tragic  writer,  Fletcher  most  excellent  in 
comedy.  This  he  contradicts;  but  how,  why,  they  did  not  differ  as  a  general  of  horse  does 
fxoin  a  general  of  foot,  nor  as  the  sock  doci  from  the  buskin,  nor  as  the  will  from  the  under^ 

standing. 
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Two,  full,  congenial  souls  5  still  both  prevail'dj 
His  muse  and  thine  were  quartered,  not  impaVd;^^ 
Both  brought  you  ingots,  both  toil'd  at  the  mint. 
Beat,  melted,  sifted,  'till  no  dross  stuck  in't ; 
Then  in  each  otlier's  scales  weighed  every  grain. 
Then  smootli*d  and  bumish'd,  then  weigh'd  all  again  > 
Stampt  both  your  names  upon't  at  one  bold  hit. 
Then,  tlien  'twas  coin,  as  well  as  bullion- wit. 

Thiis  twins :  But  as  when  Fate  one  eye  deprives. 
That  other  strives  to  double,  which  survives. 
So  Beaumont  died  5  yet  leit  in  legacy 
His  rules.lind  standard  wit  (Fletcher)  to  thee. 
Still  the  same  planet,  though  not  lilVd  so  soon, 
A  two-horn*d  crescent  then,  now  otat  full-moon. 
Joint  love  belbre,  now  honour,  dolh  provoke  j 
So  th*  old  twin  giants  forcing  a  huge  oak, 
One  slip'd  his  footing,  th'  other  sees  him  fall. 
Grasp' d  the  whole  tree,  and  single  held  up  all. 
imperiiil  Fletcher !  here  begins  thy  reign  j 
Scenes  flow  like  sun-beams  from  thy  glorious  brain; 
Thy  swift -dispat'-hing  soul  no  more  doth  stay, 
Tlian  he  that  built  two  cities  in  one  day ; 
Ever  brim-full,  and  son  retimes  nmning  o'er. 
To  feed  p(x>r  languid  wits  tliat  wait  at  door  j 
Who  creep  and  creep,  yet  ne'er  above-ground  stood; 
(For  creatures  have  most  feet,  y^  hich  have  least  blood) 
But  thou  art  siill  that  bird  rf  paradise. 
Which  hath  no  feet  ,f  and  ever  nobly  ./?ie5; 
Rich,  lusty  sense,/ such  as  the  Pot*t  ought; 
For  pcK'ms,  if  not  excellent,  are  naught ; 
Low  wit  in  scenes  in  state  a  peasant  gfX's; 
If  mean  and  flat,  let  it  foot  yeoman-prose. 
That  such  may  spell,  as  are  not  readers  grown ; 
To  whom  he,  that  writes  wit,  shews  he  hath  none. 

Brave  Shakespeare  flow'd,  yet  had  his  ebbings  too. 
Often  above  himself,  sometimes  below; 
Thou  always  best ;  if  aught  seem'd  to  decline, 
'Twas  the  unjudging  rout's  mistake,  not  thine : 

,  standing,  but  were  two  full  congenial  souls,  and  diflfercd  only  as  the  base  and  treble  do  in  the 
same  song.  Why,  if  this  is  the  true  reading,  he  confirnis  in  these  lines  what  he  had  contra- 
dicted in  all  the  foregoing  similes,  for  base  and  treble  have  much  the  same  difference  between 
them  as  horse  and  foot  in  an  army,  or  the  wit  and  understanding  in  the  soul.  To  make  the 
writer  consistent  with  himself,  the  true  reading  seems  to  be  not  instead  of  but: 

Not  as  two  voices  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletcher's  keen  treble  and  deep  Beautnonfs  base; 
Two  full  congenial  souls.  Seward. 

■*  ^7*  muse  and  thine  were  quartered,  not  impal'd ;]  I  know  I  am  going  out  of  mv  depth, 
in  attempting  a  criticism  on  terms  in  heraldry.  But  my  books  tell  me,  that  irnpalin!;  is  when 
the  arms  of  tlie  man  and  wife  are  placed  on  the  same  escutcheon,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left;  which  is  a  proper  emblem  of  the  matrimonial  union ;  and  might  sceminjily 
be  as  well  applied  to  the  marriage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  wit,  as  the  word  quartering 
can,  which  the  same  Berkcnhead  speaks  of  at  the  latter  end  of  this  poem : 

JVhat  strange  production  is  at  last  displayed. 
Cot  by  ttco  fathers  without  female  aid! 

,  But  I  shalt  attempt  no  change  in  a  science  where  I  am  ignorance  itself.  Seward. 

Thus 
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Thus  thy  fair  Shepherdess,  which  the  bold  heap 
(False  to  themselves  and  thee)  did  prize  so  cheap. 
Was  found  (when  understood)  fit  to  be  crown'd; 
At  worst  'twas  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 

Some  blast  thy  works,  lest  we  should  track  their  vwalk, 
Wliere  they  steal  all  those  few  gocd  things  they  talk; 
Wit-burglary  must  chide  those  it  feeds  on. 
For  plvmder'd  folks  ought  to  be  rail'd  upon; 
But  (as  stoln  goods  go  off  at  half  theu*  worth) 
Thy  strong  sense  pedis,  when  they  purloin  it  forth. 
When  didst  thou  borrow?  where's  the  man  e*er  read 
Aught  begg'd  by  thee  from  those  alive  or  dead  ? 
Or  from  dry  goddesses  ?  as  some  who,  \dien 
They  stuff  their  page  with  gods,  write  worse  than  men; 
Thou  wast  thine  own  muse,  and  hadst  such  vast  odds. 
Thou  out-writ'st  him  whose  verse  made  all  those  gods: 
Surpassing  those  our  dwarfish  age  up-rears. 
As  much  as  Greeks,  or  Latins,  thee  in  years : 
Thy  ocean  fancy  knew  nor  banks  nor  damms; 
We  ebb  down  dry  to  pebble-awog^raww; 
Dead  and  insipid,  aU  despairing  sit ; 
Lost  to  behold  this  great  relapse  of  wit : 
What  strength  remains,  is  like  that  (wild  and  fierce) 
'Till  JonsOn  made  good  poets  and  right  verse. 

Such  boist'rous  trifles  thy  muse  would  not  brook. 
Save  when  she'd  shew  how  scurvily  they  look ; 
No  savage  metaphors  (things  rudely  great) 
Thou  dost  display,  not  butcfier  a  conceit ; 
Thy  nerves  have  beauty,  which  invades  and  charms; 
Looks  like  a  princess  hamess'd  in  bright  arms. 

Nor  art  thou  loud  and  cloudy ;  those,  that  do 
Thunder  so  much,  do't  without  lightning  too ; 
Tearing  themselves,  and  ahnost  split  their  brain 
To  render  harsh  what  thou  speak 'st  free  and  clean ; 
Such  gloomy  sense  may  pass  for  high  and  proud. 
But  true-bom  wit  still  flies  abm^e  the  cloud ; 
Thou  knew'st  'twas  impotence,  what  they  call  height; 
Who  blusters  strong  i;th'  dark,  but  creeps  i'th*  light. 

And  as  thy  dioughts  were  clear,  so,  innocent;  y 

Thy  fancy  gave  no  unswept  language  vent ; 
Slander' st  not  laws,  prophan'st  no  holy  page 
(As  if  thy  father's  crosier  aw'd  the  stage) ; 
High  crimes  were  still  arraign' d;  though  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  out yb^r  acts,  were  plagu*d  \\}i^  fifth: 
All's  safe,  and  wise ;  no  stiff  affected  scene,  ' 

Nor  swoln,  nor  flat,  a  true  full  natural  veui ;  ' 

Thy  sense  (like  well-drest  ladies)  cloath'd  as  skinned. 
Not  all  unlac'd,  nor  city-starch'd  and  pinn'd  ? 
Thou  hadst  no  sloth,  no  rage,  no  sullen  fit. 
But  strength  and  mirth;  Fletcher's  a  sanguine  wit. 

Thus,  two  great  cowsz/Z-poets  all  things  sway'd, 
*Till  all  was  English  born  or  English  made : 
Mitre  and  coif  here  into  one  piece  spun, 
Beaumont's  2l  judges,  this  a  prelates  son. 
What  strange  production  is  at  last  display*d. 
Got  by  twe  fathets,  without  female  aid ! 

Behold, 


^^  .^        ..     i:    ''.E-MS. 


'<.  •. 


•  « 


^  ocherj 
>    -:  a  mother.       J.  Bkrkeniiead." 


.  '/--ITCH  En,  mw  at  length  printed. 

.    .   •  I  *  '.'i:o  equal  stai* 
'.  oa  ;irc 

. .   .  :■.■■,'  u^  divide  your  wit, 
^       s'C.  who  had  equal  lir« 
V       •-.•  uitlv-  inspire  j 

.  •••'t*.  the  other  write, 
.         .  :ho  other  did  indite^ 
.     *o  matter,  th'  other  dress, 
v.  ui  ill'  other  did  express : 
\  .;>  ivtween  y^irselves  lay,  we 
k,  ■>.  \  Jii  did,  but  one  tliread  see  j 
.•i:t .  ^o  geiuly  spun, 
•     •  \.uuro  ne'er  did  smoother  run. 
.    .  .   ^   ."  '.  :\\  my  praise  then?  or  what  part 
•  iri-rous  labours  hath  desert 
V  ..i.ud  than  otlier r  Shall  I  say, 
,x     I  •  »xei-  s«)  drawn  hi  your  play, 
V.       vvv^.^^  x'lv  written,  so  inflani'd, 

V  X  ,*  v.xi*  c.uag'd,  then  gently  tamM, 

■   uwlinj^  have  the  person  scon, 
\  »        .    |vn  li.ilh  part  stage  and  actor  been? 
v-j  v^t  I  I  viv,  that  I  ciMi  scarv."e  ibrbear 
,;.   ».  wlien  I  a  *  captain  do  nxet  there-^ 

V  ^x-^ix  in  his  «)\vn  viiin  humour  drest, 
»  •   »  I'^Mhi'lv,  and  like  hinbolt'c.vi/iest. 

;v''.  sn^uUTn  cowards,  when  they  ^aw  him  play'd, 

V  \^ .  M\i>hM,  departed,  guihy  and  beU.iy'd  ? 

\  »'u  \\  rote  all  parts  right ;  whatsoe'er  the  stage 
Mid  ti«»m  you,  was  seen  there  as  in  the  age, 
\nd  h.id  their  equal  life:  vices  which  were 
M.innerH  abroad,  did  grow  corrected  tliere: 
riii'v  who  possest  a  l)ox  and  half-crown  spent 
Til  learn  obscenenes:»,  return'd  innocent, 
^nd  ihank'd  you  for  this  coz'nage,  whose  chaste  scene 
r.iu|.',hl  loves  so  noble,  so  reform'd,  so  clean, 
TImi  I  hey,  who  brought  foul  fires,  and  thiihcr  camo 
'I'll  lKi!>i;ain,  went  tliimce  with  a  holy  llame. 
llr'f  III  your  praise  too,  that  '^  your  stock  and  vein 
1  Irld  both  to  tragic  and  to  cxniiic  strain  j 

*  /  Ititkiuhntd.]  //rrA/w//rrtf/ was  first  amanuensis  to  bishop  Laud,  and  follow  of  All- 
s»ml#  I  Ir  \\  Mi  Jiiillior  of  the  Mcrairius  Aulicus,  a  verj-  loyal  paper  in  the  time  of  liic  rebel- 
*n»M  ll«'  Will  iHT irc'iiird  nmrh  in  ( -romwcirs  days,  and  lived  bv  his  wits;  afurward>  he  had 
.,ii|iil  pliii  I  I  innli-i  Kiii^".  ( 'liarlcK  the  Second,  was  member  of  parriamcnt,  and  knighted. 

Seward. 
•  Bnsus. 
•■*  -        -  -  i/nur  viork  and  vein 

//,  id  luih  to  tminr  and  la  comic  strain.^  i.  c.  Your  stock  of  understand! nj?  and  know- 
I'  il,..! .  .iinl  yniii  rrifi  of  wit  and  humour,  arc  equally  excellent  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 

S  F.WARD. 

Where- 
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« 

Where-e'er  you  listed  to  be  high  and  grave. 

No  Itiskin  shew'd  more  solemn;  no  quill  gave 

Such  feeling  objects  to  draw  tears  from  eyes, 

Spectators  sate  parts  in  youi*  tragedies. 

And  where  you  listed  to  be  low  and  free. 

Mirth  tum'd  the  whole  house  into  comedy; 

So  piercing  (where  you  pleas'd)  hitting  a  fault> 

That  humours  from  your  pen  issued  all  salt. 

Nor  were  you  thus  in  works  and  poems  knit. 

As  to  be  but  two  halfs,  and  make  one  Wit; 

But  as  some  things,  we  see,  have  double  cause> 

And  yet  the  effect  itself  from  both  whole  draws  $ 

So,  though  you  were  thus  twisted  and  combin*d. 

As  in  two  bodies  t*  have  but  one  fair  mind,*» 

Yet  if  we  praise  you  rightly,  we  must  say. 

Both  join'd,  and  both  did  wholly  make  the  play. 

For  that  you  could  write  singly,  we  may  guess 

By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 

Hath  severally  sent  forth ;  *°  nor  were  join'd  so. 

Like  some  our  modem  authors,  made  to  go 

One  merely  by  the  help  of  th*  other,  *'  who 

To  purchase  fame  do  come  forth  one  of  two  5 

Nor  wiote  you  so,  that  one's  part  was  to  lick 

The  other  into  shape ;  nor  did  one  stick 

The  other's  cold  inventions  with  such  wit. 

As  serv'd,  like  spice,  to  make  them  quick  and  fit ', 

Nor,  out  of  nmtual  want,  or  emptiness. 

Did  you  conspire  to  go  still  twins  to  th'  press ; 

But  what,  thus  join'd,  you  wrote,  might  have  come  forth  / 

As  good  from  each,  and  stor'd  with  the  same  worth 

That  thus  united  them :  you  did  join  sense ; 

In  you  'twas  league,  in  others  impotence  : 

And  the  press,  which  both  thus  amongst  us  sends," 

Sends  us  one  poet  in  a  pair  of  friends.  Jasper  Maine.*' 

Upon 

*•  As  two  bodies  to  have  hut  one  fair  mind,']     AmeRdcd  by  Seward. 

*°  By  the  divided  pieces  which  the  press 
Hath  severally  sent  forth."]  \  have  before  shewed  that  there  were  two  comedies  wrote  by 
Beaumont  singly,  ^nd  civcn  some  reasons  why  the  Nice  Valour  ought  to  be  deemed  one  of 
them.  Whether  Mr.  Maine  in  this  place  referred  to  these  two  comedies,  knovvinsj  which 
they  were;  or  whether  he  only  meant  the  mask  at  Gray's -Inn,  which  was  the  only  piece 
which  we  know  to  have  been  published  in  Beaumont's  name  before  these  Commendatory 
Poems  were  published ;  or  whether  he  spoke  in  general  terms,  without  a  strict  adherence  to 
fiicts,  must  be  left  uncertain.  Seward. 

»*  .„— ^__^—  nor  were  gone  so. 
Like  some  our  modern  authors  made  to  so 

On  merely  by  the  help  of  th'  other.]  The  word  go  which  ends  the  next  line,  seems  to 
tore  ran  in  the  printer's  head,  and  made  nim  put  gone  here  instead  of  some  other  word.  Mr. 
Theobald  had  prevented  me  in  the  emendation  :  we  read  joind  so,  and  as  I  have  his  concur- 
lence,  I  have  tne  less  doubt  in  preferring  it  to  Mr.  Sympson's  conjecture  —  Nor  were  one  to  — 
though  this  latter  is  very  g^ood  sense,  and  nearer  the  trace  of  the  letters,  but  it  would  make  one 
be  repeated  too  often,  for  it  is  already  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  after,  and  it  is  very  e\'ident 
to  mc  that  it  should  have  been  in  tiie  second,  for  On  merely,  I  read  One  merely.     Seward. 

**  And  the  press  which  both  thus  amongst  us  sends.]  To  make  this  verse  run  smoother^ 
Seward  would  read. 

And  thus  the  press  which  both  amongst  us  sends, 

and  refers  to  his  rule  for  verse  in  note  4  on  V\  it  without  Money. 

**  Jasper  Maine.]  This  gentleman  was  author  of  the  City  Match,  a  comedy,*  and  the 
Amovoos  War^  a  traj^i-comeay.     He  wa»  an  eminent  preacher  in  the  civil  war,  but  warmly 

adhering 
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IX, 

Upon  the  Rqffort  of  tht  printing  of  the  Dramatical  Poems  of  Master  John 
Fletcher,  never  collected  before,  and  now  set  forth  in  one  Volume. 

Though  vhen  all  Fletcher  writ,  and  the  entire 
M^n  WIS  inJulg'd  unto  that  sacred  fire. 
His  tlioug'rtts,  and  his  thoughts'  dress,  appear'd  both  stich. 
That  'twas  his  happy  fault  to  do  too  much: 
Who  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  knowing  Beaumont  ere  it  did  come  forth. 
Working  again  until  he  said,  'twas  Jit, 
And  made  him  the  sobriety  of  his  wit. 
I'hoiigh  thus  he  caird  his  judge  mto  his  fame. 
And  for  that  aid  allow' d  him  half  tlie  name  j 
*Tis  known,  that  sometimes  he  did  stand  alone. 
That  both  the  spunge  and  pencil  were  his  ownj 
That  himself  judg'd  himself,  could  singly  do, 
^  And  was  at  last  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  too : 

Else  we  had  lost  his  Shepherdess,  *♦  a  piece 
JEven  and  smooth,  spun  from  a  finer  fieece  5 

Where  sofmess  reigns,  where  passions  passions  greet,  ' 

Grentle  and  high,  as  floods  of  balsam  meet. 
Where  dress'd  in  white  expressions  sit  bright  lovts. 
Drawn,  like  their  fairest  queen,  by  milky  doves  j 
A  piece,  which  Jonson  in  a  rapture  bid 
Come  up  a  glorified  work  5  and  so  it  did. 

Else  had  his  muse  set  with  his  friend  5  the  stage 
Had  miss'd  those  poems,  which  yet  take  the  age  5 
The  world  had  lost  those  rich  exemplars,  where 
Art,  language,  wit,  sit  ruling  in  one  sphere  j 
Where  the  fi^esh  matters  soar  above  old  themes. 
As  prophets'  raptures  do  above  our  dreams  3 
Where  in  a  worthy  scorn  he  dares  reftise 
All  other  gods,  and  makes  the  thing  his  muse  3 
Where  he  calls  passions  up,  and  lays  them  so. 
As  spirits,  aw'd  by  him  to  come  and  go ; 
Where  the  free  author  did  wliate'er  he  would. 
And  nothing  will'd  but  what  a  poet  should. 

No  vast  uncivil  bulk  swells  any  scene. 
The  strength's  ingenious,  and  the  \ngoui*  clean  3 
,  None  can  prevent  the  fancy,  and  see  through 

At  the  first  opening  3  all  stand  wondring  how 

adhering  to  the  king,  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  taken  for 
tharity  mto  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  family,  where  his  learning,  piety,  and  wit,  rendered  him 
a  proper  advocate  for  religion  against  the  famous  Mr.  Hobbs,  then  a  tutor  in  that  family. 
After  the  restoration  iie  was  made  Canon  of  Christ-Church,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester. 

Seward. 
*♦  Else  wc  had  lost  his  Shepherdess.']  Mr.  Cartwright  was  a  very  bright  but  a  very  voimg 
man,  and  seems  to  taste  our  authors  plays  extremely  well,  but  to  have  known  nothing  o}^  their 
dates  and  history.  He  supposes  the  Sliepherdess  wrote  after  Beaumont's  death,  so  tliat  hit 
testimony  ought  to  have  no  sort  of  weight  in  excluding  Beaumont  from  all  share  in  the  com- 
position of  the  plays.  He  had  taken  up  the  supposition  of  Beaumont's  being  only  a  corrector, 
Eerhans  merely  because  Jonson  had  celebratea  his  judgment 3  not  considering  that  he  cele- 
ratea  his  fancy  too.  Seward. 

Cartwright  could  not  suppose  the  Shepherdess  was  wrote  after  Beaumont's  death :  his 
wotds  only  mean,  '*  If  Fletcher  could  not  have  wrote  without  Beaumont,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  in  which  the  latter  had  no  concern. 

The 
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The  thing  will  be,  until  it  isj  which  thence 
With  fresh  delight  still  cheats*  still  takes  the  sense ; 
The  whole  design,  the  shadows,  the  lights  such. 
That  none  can  say  he  shews  or  hides  too  much : 
Business  grows  up,  ripen*d  by  just  increase. 
And  by  as  just  degrees  again  doth  cease ; 
The  heats  and  minutes  of  aHairs  are  watch'd. 
And  the  nice  points  of  time  are  met,  and  snatch'd : 
Nought  later  than  it  should,  nought  comes  before  ^ 
Chymists,  and  calculators,  do  err  more : 
Sex,  age,  degree,  afiections,  country,  place. 
The  inward  substance,  and  the  outwanl  face. 
All  kept  precisely,  all  exactly  fit; 
What  he  would  write,  he  was,  before  he  writ. 
Twixt  Jonson*s  grave,  and  Shakespeare^s  lighter  sounds 
His  muse  so  steer*  d,  that  something  still  was  found } 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  both,  but  so  his  own. 
That  *twas  his  mark,  and  he  was  by  it  known : 
Hence  did  he  take  true  judgments,  hence  did  strikji 
All  palates  some  way,  though  not  all  alike : 
The  god  of  nimibers  might  his  numbers  crown^ 
'    And,  listning  to  them,  wish  they  were  his  own. 
Thus,  welcome  forth,  what  ease,  or  wine,  or  wit 
X     Durst  yet  produi:e;  that  is,  what  Fletcher  writ ! 

X. 

ANOTHER. 

Fletcher,  though  some  call  it  thy  &uk,  that  wit 
So  overflow'd  thv  scenes,  that  ere  'twas  fit 
To  come  upou  the  stage,  Beaumont  was  &in 
To  bid  thee  be  more  duU;  that's,  write  again. 
And  bate  some  of  thy  fire ;  which  fi'om  tliee  carnt 
In  a  clear,  bright,  fiill,  but  too  large  a  fiame; 
And  after  all  (finding  thy  genius  such) 
That  blunted,  and  allay *d,  'twas  yet  too  much^ 
Added  his  sober  spunge ;  and  did  .contract 
Thy  plenty  to  less  wit,  to  make't  exact: 
Yet  we  tlurough  his  corrections  could  see 
Much  treasure  in  thy  superfiuity^ 
Which  was  so  fil'd  away,  as,  when  we  do 
Cut  jewels,  that  that's  lost  is  jewel  too^ 
Or  as  men  use  to  wash  gold,  which  we  know 
By  losing  makes  the  stream  thence  wealthy  grow^ 
They  who  do  on  thy  works  severely  sit. 
And  call  thy  store  the  over-births  of  wit. 
Say  thy  miscarriages  were  rare,  and  when 
Thou  wert  superfluous,  that  tl^  fruiitiul  pen 
Had  no  favlt  but  abundance,  which  did  lay 
Out  in  one  scene  what  might  well -serve  a  play; 
And  hence  do  grant,  that,  what  they  call  excess. 
Was  to  be  reckon'd  as  thy  happiness. 
From  whom  wit  issued  in  a  fim  spring- tide  5 
Much  did  enrich  the  stage,  much  flowed  beside. 
For  that  thou  couldst  thine  own  free  fancy  bind 
In  stricter  numbers,  and  run  so  confined 
As  to  observe  the  rules  of  art,  which  sway 
In  the  contrivance  of  a  true-bom  play, 
yOLl.  k  Those 
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Those  works  proclaim  which  thou  didst  write  retired 

From  Beaumont^  by  none  but  thyself  inspir'd. 

Where,  we  see,  'twas  not  chance  that  made  them  hit. 

Nor  were  thy  plays  the  lotteries  of  wit  j 

But,  like  to  Durer's  pencil,**  which  first  knew 

The  laws  of  faces,  and  then  faces  drew. 

Thou  knew'st  the  air,  the  colour,  and  the  place. 

The  symmetiy,  which  gives  a  poem  grace. 

Parts  are  so  fitted  unto  parts,  as  do 

Shew  thou  hadst  wit,  and  mathematics  too : 

Knew*st  where  by  line  to  spare,  where  to  dispense^ 

And  didst  beget  just  comedies  fix)m  thence : 

Things  unto  which  thou  didst  such  life  bequeath. 

That  they,  (their  own  Black-Friars  ^)  unacted,  breath. 

Jonson  had  writ  things  lasting,  and  divine. 

Yet  his  love-scenes,  Fletcher,  compared  to  thine. 

Are  cold  and  fi-osty,  and  express  love  so. 

As  heat  with  ice,  or  warm  fires  mix'd  with  snow ; 

Thou,  as  if  struck  with  the  same  generous  darts. 

Which  bum,  and  reign,  in  noble  lovers*  hearts^ 

Hast  cloath'd  affections  in  such  native  tires. 

And  so  described  them  in  their  own  true  fires. 

Such  moving  sighs,  such  undissembled  tears. 

Such  charms  of  language,  such  hopes  mix*d  with  fears. 

Such  grants  after  denials,  such  pursuits 

After  despair,  such  amorous  recruits. 

That  some,  who  sat  spectators,  have  confest 

Themselves  transformed  to  what  they  saw  exprest : 

And  felt  such  shafb  steal  through  their  captiv'd  sense. 

As  made  them  rise  parts,  and  go  lovers  thence. 

Nor  was  thy  stile  wholly  composed  of  groves. 

Or  the  soft  strains  of  shepherds  and  their  loves  j 

When  thou  wouldst  comic  be,  each  smiling  birth. 

In  that  kind,  came  into  the  world  all  mirth. 

All  point,  all  edge,  all  sharpness ;  we  did  sit 

Sometimes  five  acts  out  in  pure  sprightfiil  wit. 

Which  fiow'd  in  such  true  salt,  that  we  did  doubt 

In  which  scene  we  laugh'd  most  two  shillings  out. 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,*^  whose  best  jest  lies 

I'th*  ladies*  questions,  and  the  fools*  replies. 


Old- 


*5  Like  to  Durer's  pencil.']  Albert  Durer  was  a  most  excellent  German  painter  (bom  in 
1471),  much  admired  even  by  the  great  Raphael  himself;  and  in  so  high  esteem  with  the 
emperor  Maximilian  the  First,  that  he  presented  him  with  a  coat  of  arms  as  the  badge  of 
uobility.  Theobald.  ^ 

**  That  they,  (their  own  Black'FriarsJ]  i.  e.  their  own  theatre:  meaning,  that  Fletcher's 
plays  were  so  sprightly,  that,  though  then  unacted  (by  reason  of  the  troublesome  times,  and 
civil  war  which  raged  against  King  Charles  the  First)  they  wanted  no  advantage  of  a  staije  to 
set  them  off.  One  of  the  seven  playhouses,  subsisting  m  our  author's  time,  was  in  Black 
Friars.  Theobald. 

*7  Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull.]  This  false  censure  arose  from  the  usual  fault  of  pane- 
gyrists, of  depreciating  others  to  extol  their  favourite.  Had  he  only  said,  as  in  the  former 
copy,  that  Fletcher  was  in  a  due  medium  between  Jonson's  correctness  and  Shakespeare's 
fancy,  he  had  done  Fletcher  as  well  as  himself  more  real  honour.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  so  much  the  general  taste  of  the  age,  both  in  Charles  the 
First  and  Second's  reign,  that  Mr.  Cartwright  only  follows  the  common  judgment.  The 
reason  seems  to  he  this,  Jonson  survived  both  Shakespeare  and  our  authors  many  years,  and 
as  he  warmly  opposed  the  strange  irregularities  of  the  English  theatre,  at  tlic  head  of  which 
irregularities  was  so  great  a  gemus  as  Shakespeare,  he  formed  a  strong  part^  against  him. 

But 
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01d-£uhion*d  vfit,  which  walk'd  from  town  to  town 

In  trunk-hose^  ^^  which  our  fathers  call  the  clown  3 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness  call. 

And  which  made  bawdry  pass  for  comical. 

Nature  was  all  his  art  3  thy  vein  was  free 

As  his>  but  without  his  scurrility  5 

From  whom  mirth  came  unforc'd,  no  jest  perplex'd. 

But  without  labour  clean,  chaste,  and  unvex'd. 

Thou  wert  not  like  some,  our  small  poets,  who 

Could  not  be  poets,  were  not  we  poets  too  j 

Whose  wit  is  pilf 'ring,  and  whose  vein  and  wealth 

In  poetry  lies  merely  in  their  stealth  -, 

Nor  didst  thou  feel  their  drought,  their  pangs,  their  qualms. 

Their  rack  in  writing,  who  do  write  for  alms  5 

Whose  wretched  genius,  and  dependent  fires. 

But  to  their  benefictors*  dole  aspires. 

Nor  hadst  thou  the  sly  trick  thyself  to  praise 

Under  thy  friends*  names  5  or,  to  purchase  bays. 

Didst  ^Tite  stale  commendations  to  thy  book. 

Which  we  for  Beaumont's  or  Ben  Jonson's  took : 

That  debt  thou  left'st  to  us,  which  none  but  he  ^ 

Can  truly  pay,  Fletcher,  who  writes  like  thee. 

William  Cartwright.** 

XL 

To  the  Manes  of  the  celebrated  Poets  and  Fellow-Writers^  Francis  Beau- 
mont and  John  Fletcher,  upon  the  printing  of  their  excellent  Dra- 
matic Poems. 

Disdain  not,  gentle  shades,  the  lowly  praise 

Which  here  I  tender  your  immortal  bays : 

Call  it  not  folly,  but  my  zeal,  that  I 

Strive  to  eternize  you,  that  cannot  die. 

And  thov^h  no  language  rightly  can  commend 

What  you  have  writ,  save  what  yourselves  have  penn*d; 

Yet  let  me  wonder  at  those  curious  strains 

(The  rich  conceptions  of  your  twin-like  brains) 

Bat  nature  frequendy  spoke  in  Shakespeare  so  directly  to  the  heart,  and  his  excellencies  as 
well  as  faults  were  so  glaring,  that  the  prejudices  against  the  latter  could  not  wholly  blind 
men  to  the  former.  As  our  authors  resembled  him  in  these  excellencies  more  than  Jonson, 
and  yet  often  followed  Jonson's  correctness  and  manner,  the  partisans  both  of  Shakesj)eare 
and  Jonson  were  willing  to  compromise  it,  and  allow  them  the  first  honours,  as  partaking 
of  both  their  excellencies.  After  the  restoration,  French  rules  of  the  drama  were  introduced, 
and  oar  authors  being  nearer  them  than  Shakespeare,  they  still  held*their  superiority. 

Seward. 
**  In  tum*d  hose,"]  We  must  read,  trunk-hose;  t.  e.  a  kind  of  large  slops,  or  trowzers, 
worn  by  the  clowns.     So  in  the  26th  copy  of  verses : 


You  two  thought  Jit 


.  To  wear  just  rohft,  and  leave  o^tnink-hpse  wit.  Theobald. 

*•  Jfilliam  Cartwright.']  Mr.  Cartwright  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  poets,  orators,  and 
philosophers  of  his  age;  he  was  first  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminster,  then  student  of  Christ- 
Cimrch,  Oxon.  Wood  calls  him  the  most  seraphical  preacher  of  his  age,  another  Tully  and 
another  Virgil :  he  died  ab^ut  the  age  of  thifty  in  l643,  in  the  year  of  nis  proctorship,  when 
King  Charles  the  First  was  at  Oxford,  by  whom  his  death  was  most  affectionately  mourned. 
He  wrote  the  Lady  Errant,  the  Royal  Slave,  and  Love's  Convert,  tragi-comedies ;  and  a  vo- 
lume of  his  poems  were  printed  after  his  death.     See  Wood's  Atlieuae.  Seward. 

Partwright's  best  play,  the  Ordinary,  Mr.  Seward  has  not  mentioned.^ 

Wliich 
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Which  drew  the  ffods*  attention ;  who  admired 
To  see  our  English  stage  by  you  inspired: 
Whose  chiming  muses  never  &il*d  to  sing 
A  soul-affecting  tnusic^  ravishing 
Both  ear  and  intellect  j  wh'de  you  do  each    . 
Contend  with  other  who  shall  highest  reach 
In  rare  invention ;  conflicts^  that  beget 
New  strange  delight,  to  see  two  fancies  met. 
That  could  receive  no  foil ;  two  wits  in  growth 
So  just,  as  had  one  soul  informed  both. 
Thence  (learned  Fletcher)  sung  the  muse  alone^ 
As  both  had  done  before,  thy  Beaimiont  gone. 
In  whom,  as  thou,  had  he  out-liv'd,  so  he 
(Snatch'd  first  away)  survived  still  in  thee. 

What  though  distempers  of  th^  present  age 
Have  banished  your  smooth  numbm  from  the  stage? 
You  shall  be  gainers  by*t ;  it  shall  confer 
To  th'  making  the  vast  world  your  theatre^ 
The  press  shs^i  give  to  every  man  his  part. 
And  we  will  all  be  actors;  learn  by  heart 
Those  tragic  scenes  and  comic  strains  you  writ, 
Unimitable  both  for  art  and  wit; 
And,  at  each  exit,  as  your  fancies  rise, 
Our  hands  shall  clap  deser\'ed  plaudities.  John  Webb.^* 


XII. 

Oil  the  Works  of  the  most  excellent  Dramatic  Poet,  Mr.  John  Fxetcher, 

never  before  printed. 

Hail,  Fletcher!  welcome  to  the  world's  great  stage; 
For  our  two  hours,  we  have  thee  here  an  age 
In  thy  whole  works,  and  may  th'  impression  call 
The  pretor  that  presents  thy  plays  to  all ; 
Both  to  the  people,  and  the  loras  that  sway 
That  herd,  and  ladies  whom  those  lords  obey. 
And  what's  the  loadstone  can  such  guests  invite 
But  moves  on  two  poles,  profit  and  delight  9 
Which  will  be  soon,  as  on  the  rack,  confest^ 
When  every  one  is  tickled  with  a  jest. 
And  that  pure  Fletcher's  able  to  subdue 
A  melancholy  more  than  Burton  knew.'' 
And,  though  upon  the  bye  to  his  designs,. 
The  native  may  learn  English  from  his  lines^ 

5®  John  Welh.'\  1  find  no  other  traces  of  a  John  Webb  who  was  likely  to  be  author  of  thi* 
injjenious  copy  of  verses,  but  that  in  l(^,  four  years  after  Fletcher's  death,  one  John  Webb, 
M.  A.  and  fellow  of  Magdalene  College  in  Oxfoid,  was  made  master  of  Croydon  School. 
He  was  probably  our  Mr.  Webb,  and  much  nearer  the  times  of  our  authors  than  Mr.  Cart- 
wripht,  and  had  I  discovered  this  soon  enough,  he  should  have  took  place  of  him ;  but  his 
tcsumony  of  Beaumont's  abilities,  as  a  writer,  is  a  proper  antidote  against  Mr.  Cartwright'» 
traditional  opinion.  Seward. 

^*  And  tftatpttre  Fletcher,  ahle  to  subdue 
A  melancholy  more  than  Burton  knew."]  Mr.  Svmpson  observed  that  the  comma  stood 
in  the  place  of  '*,  Fletcher  it  ahle.    Barton  was  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a 
folio.  ^  Sbwaro. 

And 
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And  th*  aUen,  if  he  can  but  construe  it. 

May  here  be  made  free  denison  of  wit. 

But  his  main  end  does  drooping  Ftrtue  raise. 

And  crowns  her  beauty  with  eternal  bays; 

In  scenes  where  she  inflames  the  fl^zen  sovd^ 

While  ^tce  (her  paint  wash*d  off)  appears  so  foul. 

She  must  this  blessed  isle  and  Europe  leave. 

And  some  new  quadrant  of  the  globe  deceive } 

Or  hide  her  blusnes  on  the  Afric  shore,  ' 

Like  Marius,  but  ne'er  rise  to  triumph  more  j 

That  honour  is  resigned  to  Fletcher's  feme  j 

Add  to  hi^  trophies,  that  a  poefs  name 

(Late  grown  as  odious  to  our  modem  states. 

As  that  of  King  to  Rome)  he  vindicates 

From  black  aspersions,  cast  upon*t  by  those 

Which  only  are  inspir*d  to  lie  in  prose. 

And,  by  the  court  of  muses  be't  decreed. 
What  graces  spring  from  poeay's  richer  seed. 
When  we  name  Fletcher,  shall  be  so  proclaimed, 
As  all,  that's  royal,  is  when  Caesar's  nam'd. 

RoBEBT  Stapylton,^*  Kut. 

s      XIIL 

To  the  Memory  of  my  most  honoured  Kinsman,  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont. 

I'll  not  pronounce  how  strong  and  clean  thou  writ'st. 

Nor  by  what  new  hard  rules  3iou  took'st  thy  flights. 

Nor  how  much  Greek  and  Latin  some  refine. 

Before  they  can  make  up  six  words  of  thine : 

But  this  m  say,  thou  strik'st  our  sense  so  deep. 

At  once  thou  mak'st  us  blush,  rejoice  and  weep. 

Great  fether  Jonson  bow'd  himself,  when  he 

(Thou  writ'st  so  nobly)  vow'd,  he  envied  thee. 

Were  thy  Mardonius  arm'd,  there  would  be  more 

Strife  for  his  sword  than  all  AchiUes  wore ; 

Such  wise  just  rage,  had  he  been  lately  tried. 

My  life  on't  he  had  been  o'th'  better  side  j 

And,  where  he  found  false  odds,  (through  gold  or  sloth) 

There  brave  Mardonius  would  have  beat  tliem  both. 

Behold,  here's  Fletcher  too !  the  world  ne'er  knew 
Two  potent  wits  co-operate,  till  you  j 
For  still  your  fencies  are  so  wov'n  and  knit, 
*Twas  Francis  Fletcher,  of  John  Beaumont  writ. 
Yet  neither  borrow'd,  nor  were  so  put  to't 
To  call  poor  gods  and  goddesses  to  do' 1 5 
Nor  made  nine  girls  your  muses  (you  suppose^ 
Women  ne'er  write,  save  love-letters  in  prose) 
But  are  your  own  inspirers,  and  have  made 
Such  powerful  scenes,  as,  when  they  please,  invade. 

^*  Sir  Robert  Stapylton  of  Carelton  in  Yorkshire,  a  poet  of  much  &me,  was  at  the  battle 
of  Edffdifll  with  King  Charles  the  First,  and  had  an  honorary  degree  given  him  at  Oxford  for 
his  bdoaviour  on  that  occasion.  He  wrote  the  Slighted  Maid,  a  com^y ;  The  Step-Mother, 
s^  tragicomedy  -,  and  Hero  and  Leander,  a  tragedy  ^  besides  sevejral  ^oeoA  and  translations. 

Seward. 
Your 
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Your  plot,  sense,  language,  all*s  so  pure  and  fit^        r 
He's  bold,  not  valiant,  dare  dispute  your  wit. 

Geoege  LiSLE,'^  Knigbt. 

XIV. 
On  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 

So  shall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beasts  and  worms 

Had  tum'd  to  their  own  substances  and  forms. 

Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  chang'd  to  fire. 

We  shall  behold,  more  than  at  first  entire. 

As  now  we  do,  to  see  all  thine,  thine  own 

In  this  thy  muse*s  resurrection : 

Whose  scattered  parts,  from  thy  own  race,  more  wound» 

Hath  suffered,  than  Acteon  fi*om  his  hounds  -y 

Which  first  their  brains,  and  then  their  bellies,  fed. 

And  fi-ora  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 

But  now  thy  muse  enraged  fi*om  her  urn. 

Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies,  doth  return 

To  accuse  the  muixierers,  to  right  the  stage. 

And  undeceive  the  long-abused  age ; 

Which  casts  thy  praise  on  them,  to  whom  thy  wit 

Gives  not  more  gold  than  they  give  dross  to  it : 

Who,  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin. 

Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  thy  coin. 

But  whitlier  am  I  stray'd  }  I  need  not  raise 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  dispraise  -, 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lesser  ruins  built, 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Then  was  ^*  Wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height. 
When,  labouring  and  sinking  with  its  weight. 
From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung. 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome  j 
When  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  thyself  did  sit. 
And  sway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  Wit. 
Yet  what  from  Joiist)n's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow. 
Or  what  more  easy  Nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  fiill  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear  j  yet  so,  that  none 

^^  George  Lisle,  Knight.']  This  I  tike  to  be  the  same  with  Sir  John  Lisle  one  of  King 
Charles's  judn:e3;  for  Wood  in  his  Index  to  his  Athense,  calls  Sir  John  by  the  name  of 
George*.  He  might  perhaps  have  had  two  Christian  names.  If  this  was  he,  he  was  admitted 
.  at  Oxford  in  the  year  l622,  seven  years  after  Beaumont's  death,  and  as  he  was  a  kinsman 
might  be  supposed  to  know  more  of  his  compositions  than  a  stranger.  His  testimony  there- 
fore adds  strength  to  what  has  been  before  advanced  concerning  Beaumont,  nav  it  does  so 
whether  Sir  George  Lisle  be  the  regicide  or  not.  If  he  was,  he  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  lord  commissioner  of  the  privy  seal  by  the 
parliament.  After  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  Losanna  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  treated 
as  lord  chancellor  of  England,  which  so  irritated  some  furious  Irish  loyalists  that  they  shot 
him  dead  as  he  was  going  to  church.  Seward.^   . 

^  fVit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height."]  t.  e.  The  highest  pitch  which  fate  allows  it  to  rise 
to. — The  following  account  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  though  rather  too  favour- 
able to  the  last,  is  as  much  preferable  to  all  the  former  poets  encomiums  as  Sir  John  was 
preferaole  to  them  in  abilities  as  a  poet.  Sbward. 

Can 
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Can  asLy,  here  Nature  ends,  and  Art  begins  5 
£ut  mixt,  like  th*  elements,  and  bom  like  twins  3 
So  interweav*d,  so  like,  so  much  the  same^ 
None  this  mere  Nature^  that  mere  Art  can  name : 
'Twas  this  the  ancients  meant ;  Nature  and  skill 
Are  the  two  tops  of  their  Parnassus  hill.  J.  Denham. 

XV. 
Upon  Mr,  John  Fletcher's  Plajf$. 

Fletcher,  to  thee,  we  do  not  only  owe 

All  these  good  plays,  but  those  of  others  too : 

Thy  wit,  repeated,  does  support  the  stage. 

Credits  the  last,  and  entertains  this  age. 

No  worthies  form'd  by  any  muse,  but  thine. 

Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine : 

What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 

Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry? 

Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 

Out-done  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn : 

Th*  impatient  widow,  ere  the  year  be  done. 

Sees  thy  Aspatia  weeping  in  her  gown. 

I  never  yet  the  tragic  strain  assay' d, 

Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  Maid  5 

And  when  I  venture  at  the  comic  stile^ 

Thy  Scornful  Lady  ^'  seems  to  mock  my  toil : 

Thus  has  thy  muse,  at  once,  improved  and  marr*d 

Our  sport  in  plays,  by  rendering  it  too  hard. 

So  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  throw 

The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  outgo 

So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts. 

Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts  3 

But  if  some  brawny  yeoman  of  the  guard 

Step  in,  and  toss  the  axle-tree  a  yard, 

Oi*  more,  beyond  the  furthest  mark,  the  rest 

Despairing  stand,  their  sport  is  at  the  best.  Edw.  Waller. 

XVI. 

^  To  Fletcher  Revived. 

How  have  I  been  religious?  What  strange  good 

Has  *scap*d  me,,  that  I  never  understood  ? 

Have  I  hell-guarded  heresy  o'erthrown? 

Heal*d  wounded  states?  made  kings  and  kingdoms  one? 

That  Fate  should  be  so  merciful  to  me. 

To  let  me  live  t'  have  said,  /  have  read  thee. 

Fair  star,  ascend !  the  joy,  the  life,  the  light 
Of  this  tempestuous  age,  this  dark  world's  sight  f 
Oh,  from  thy  crown  of  glory  dart  one  fiame 
May  strike  a  sacred  reverence,  whilst  thy  name 
(Like  holy  fiamens  to  their  god  of  day) 
We,  bowing,  sing  j  and  whilst  we  praise,  we  pray. 

•'  Thy  Scornful  Lady]  Many  great  men,  as  well  as  Mr.  Waller,  have  celebrated  this 
■lay.  Beaumont's  hand  is  visible  in  some  high  caricatures,  but  I  must  own  my  dissent  to  its 
oeing  called  a  first-rate  comedy.  Seward. 

Bright 
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Bright  spirit !  whose  eternal  motion 
Of  wit,  like  time,  still  in  itadf  did  run  5 
Binding  aU  others  in  it,  and  did  give 
Commission,  how  far  this,  or  that,  shall  live : 
Like  Destiny,'*  thy  poems;  who,  as  she 
Signs  death  to  all,  herself  can  never  die. 

And  now  thy  purple-robed  tragedy. 
In  her  embroider'd  buskins,  calls  mine  eye. 
Where  brave  Aetius  we  see  betrayed,  rttentmian. 

T'  obey  his  death,  whom  thousand  lives  obey'd; 
Whilst  that  the  mighty  fool  his  scepter  breaks. 
And  through  his  general's  wounds  his  own  doom  speaks; 
Weaving  thus  richly  Valentinian, 
The  costliest  monarch  with  the  cheapest  man. 

Soldiers  may  here  to  their  old  glories  add. 
The  Lover  love,  and  be  with  reason  Mad :  Mad  i^ver. 

Not  as  of  old  Alcides  furious. 
Who,  wilder  than  his  bull,  did  tear  the  house  j 
(Hurling  his  language  with  the  canvas  stpne) 
Twas  thought  the  monster  roar*d  the  sob'rer  tone. 

But,  ah !  when  thou  thy  sorrow  didst  inspire 
With  passions  black  as  is  her  dark  attii*e. 
Virgins,  as  sufferers,  have  wept  to  see  j>r«/. 

So  white  a  soul,  so  red  a  cruelty ;  Betha-io. 

That  thou  hast  griev'd,  and,  with  unthought  redress. 
Dried  their  wet  eyes  who  now  thy  mercy  bless; 
Yet,  loth  to  lose  thy  watry  jewel,  when 
Joy  wip'd  it  off,  laughter  straight  sprung*t  agen. 

Now  ruddy-cheeked  Mirth  with  rosy  wings  comedies. 

Fans  ev*ry  brow  with  gladness,  while  she  sings   sprnnuA  curafe. 
Delight  to  all;  and  the  whole  theatre  Humorous  Lteuutumt, 

A  festival  in  Heaven  doth  appear. 

Nothing  but  pleasure,  love ;  and  (like  the  morn)  Tamer  Tam^d. 
Each  face  a  general  smiling  doth  adorn.        ^tittu  Fmuk  Lmyer. 

Here,  ye  foul  speakers,  that  pronounce  tlie  air 
Of  stews  and  sewers,  I  will  inform  you  where. 
And  how,  to  clothe  aright  your  wanton  wit. 
Without  her  nasty  bawd  attending  it.  Cuaom  e/ tkt  Comury, 

View  here  a  loose  thought  said  with  such  a  grace, 
Minerva  mjght  have  spoke  in  Venus'  fece ; 
So  well  disguis'd,  that  'twas  conceived  by  none. 
But  Cupid  had  Diana's  linen  Mi ; 
And  all  his  naked  parts  so  veil'd,  they  express 
The  shape  with  clouding  the  uncomeliness ; 

^*  Like  destiny  of  poems,  who,  as  she 

Sings  death  to  all,  herself  can  never  cfiV.]  This  is  extremely  obscure :  He  says  first* 
that  Fletcher  is  the  spirit  of  poetry,  that  he  is  the  god  of  it,  and  has  decreed  the  fate  of  all 
other  poems,  whether  they  are  to  live  or  die;  after  this  he  is  like  the  destiny  of  poems,  and 
living  only  himself  signs  death  to  all  others.  This  is  very  hish-strained  indeed,  and  rather 
self-contradictory,  for  rletcher's  spirit  gives  commission  how  tar  scmie  shall  live  and  yet  signs 
death  to  all.  A  slight  change  will  make  somewhat  easier  and  clearer  sense.  I  understand  the 
four  last  hnes  thus ;  Fletcher's  poetry  is  the  standard  of  excellence ;  whatever  is  not  formed 
by  that  model  must  die,  therefore  I  read. 

Like  destiny,  thy  poems-,  i.  e.  Thy  poems  being  the  standard  of  excellence,  are  like 
destiny,  which  determines  the  fate  of  others,  but  herself  remains  still  the  same.  I  republish 
this  poem  as  there  are  strong  marks  of  genius  in  it,  particularly  in  some  of  the  foil  wing  pa^ 
ragraphs.  Seward. 

That 
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That  if  this  reformatioa^  which  we 

%eceiv*d^  had  not  been  buried  with  thee/ 

The  stage,  as  this  work^  might  have  lirM  and  lov*d$ 

Her  lines  the  austere  scarlet  had  approvM| 

And  th*  actors  wisely  been  from  that  ofience 

Af  dear,  as  they  are  now  from  audience. 

Thus  with  thy  genhu  did  the  scene  expire. 
Wanting  thy  active  and  «illv*ning  fire> 
That  now  (to  spread  a  daikness  over  all) 
Nothing  remains  biit  poesy  to  &11. 
And  thou^  from  these  thy  endfers  we  receive 
Some  warmth,  so  much  as  may  be  said,  tue  live; 
That  Mre  dare  praise  thee,  blushless,  in  the  head 
Of  the  best  piece  Hermes  to  Love  e*er  read; 
That  we  rejoice  and  glory  in  thy  wit. 
And  feast  each  other  with  remembering  it  ^ 
That  we  dare  speak  thy  thought,  thy  acts  recite : 
Yet  aU  men  henceforth  be  afraid  to  writer         Rich.  Lovslace.37 

XVIL 

Upon  the  unparaHeUd  Plays  written  by  those  renowned  Twins  of  PaHrp^ 

Beaumont  ana  Fletcher. 

What's  here?  another  library  of  praise,^' 

Met  in  a  troop  t*  advance  contemned  plays. 

Add  bring  exploded  wit  again  in  fashion? 

I  can*t  but  wonder  at  this  reformation. 

My  skipping  soul  surfeits  with  so  much  good. 

To  see  my  hopes  mio  fruition  b)|d. 

A  happy  chymistry !  blest  viper,  Joy ! 

That  uirough  thy  mother's  bowels  gnaw'st  thy  wayV 

Wits  flock  in  shoals,  and  club  to  re-erect. 
In  spite  of  ignorance,  the  architect 
Of  occidental /)oe5^;  and  turn 
Gods,  to  recal  Wit*s  ashes  from  their  urn. 
Like  huge  Ccdosses,  they've  together  knit^ 
Their  shoulders  to  support  a  world  <>f  wit. 

'^  Rich.  Lovelace,"]^  This  gendemanwas  eldest  son^f  a  good  hmfij^  erttemeh  teefttt- 
pUshed,  beias  very  eminent  for  wit,  poetiy,  and  music,  but  still  morfc  so  for  pohteness  ol 
manners  and  oeauty  of  person.  He  had  an  ample  fortone  and  every  advantage  that  seemed  t9 
promise  happiness  m  lite;  but  his  steady  attachment  to  the  rojral  cause,  and  a  liberaKty  thai 
perhaps  approached  too  near  profbaeness,  reduced  him  to  extreme  pover^.  Something;  of  the 
gaiety  of  tne  soldier  appears  in  the  be^nASHg  of  ^is  pocan.  His  poems  'tirere  published  in 
1749.  SewaHd. 

'*  Another  dhrary  of  ptmie.']  This  alludes  to  the  numerous  commendatory  copies  of 
▼erses  on  Tom.  Coryate^a  Crudities,  which  swelled  iato  on  entire  volume.  'This  is  touchoi 
at  in  the  S3d  copy  of  veraes»  by  Richard  Brome : 

^'  For  the  witty  copies  toc^, 
X)f  'his  encomiums  made  themselves  a  hookP     ^  ThbObal». 

40         ^  ^  ■        '  i*f  'they*ve  together  met 

noir  shoulddrs  ito  -support  a  worldqf  wit.']  I  ^lould  not  find  fault  with  met  and  wit 
liemg  nuiderhimes  here,  (die  poets  of  those  times  giving  themselves  such  a  licence)  but  that 
two  penons  meeting^  their  shoulders  is  neither  sense  nor  En^ish !  I  am  therefore  persuaded 
the  author  ^rote  kntt.    So  twice  in  the  eighth  copy  by  Jasper  Maine» 

'"  In  fame,  as  well  as  writingt,  both  so  knit. 
That  no  man  knows  where  to  divide  your  wit.** 
Andagttifi^ 

**'  Nor  where  you  thut  in  works  and  poems  knit»"  kc  TheobalDw 

VOL.1.  I  The 
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The  tale  of  Atlas  (though  of  truth  it  miss) 
We  plainly  read  mythologiz'd  in  this ; 
Orpheus  and  Amphion,  whose  undying  stories 
Made  Athens  &mous>  are  but  aUegories. 
"Tis  poetry  has  power  to  civiUze 
Men,  worse  than  stones,  more  blockish  than  the  treci. 
I  cannot  choose  but  think  (now  things  so  i^l) 
That  Wit  is  past  its  cUmacterical ; 
And  though  the  Muses  have  been  dead  and  gone, 
I  know,  t]hey'll  find  a  resurrection, 

'Tis  vain  to  praise  -,  they're  to  themselves  a  glory. 
And  silence  is  our  sweetest  orcUory. 
For  he,  that  names  but  Fletcher,  must  needs  be 
Found  guilty  of  a  loud  hyperbole. 
His  fancy  so  transcendendy  aspires. 
He  shews  himself  a  wit,  who  but  admires. 

Here  are  no  volumes  stuffed  with  cheverel  sense. 
The  very  anagrams  of  eloquence  5 
Nor  long  long-winded  sentences  that  be. 
Being  rightly  spelled,  but  wit's  stenography  ^ 
Nor  words,  as  void  of  reason  as  of  rhime. 
Only  caesura'd  to  spin  out  the  time. 
But  here's  a  magazine  of  purest  sense, 
Cloth'd  in  the  newest  garb  of  eloquence : 
Scenes  that  are  quick  and  sprightly,  in  whose  veins 
Bubbles  the  quintessence  of  sweet-high  strains. 
Lines,  like  their  authors^  and  each  word  of  it 
Does  say,  'twas  writ  b'  a  gemini  of  wit. 

How  happy  is  our  age !  how  blest  our  men ! 
When  such  rare  souls  live  themselves  o'er  again. 
We  err,  who  think  a  poet  dies  j  for  this 
Shews,  that  'tis  but  a  metempsychosis. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  here,  at  last,  we  see 
Above  the  reach  of  dull  mortality. 
Or  pow'r  of  fate :  And  thus  the  proverb  luta, 
(That's  so  much  cross'd)  These  men  live  by  their  wits. 

Alex.  Bromk. 

XVIII. 

On  the  Death  and  Works  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 

My  name,  so  far  from  great,  that  *tis  not  known. 
Can  lend  no  praise  but  what  thou'dst  blush  to  own; 
'And  no  rude  hand,  or  feeble  wit,  should  dare 
To  vex  thy  shrine  with  an  unlearned  tear. 

I'd  have  a  state  of  wit  convok'd,  which  hath 
A  power  to  take  up  on  common  ^th ; 
That,  when  the  stock  of  the  whole  kingdom's  spent 
In  but  preparative  to  thy  monument. 
The  prudent  council  may  invent  fi-esh  ways 
To  get  new  contributioti  to  thy  praise ; 
And  rear  it  high,  and  equal  to  thy  wit; 
Which  must  give  life  and  monument  to  it. 

So  when,  late,  Essex  died,**  the  public  face 
Wore  sorrow  in't;  and  to  add  mournful  grace 

♦■  So  when,  late,  Essex  dyd.'\  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  general  for  the  parlia- 
inent  in  the  civil  war  against  King  Charles  the  First,  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  i646» 
and  the  first  folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  works  was  published  in  164?.    Theobald. 

T« 
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To  the  sad  pomp  of  his  lam^ited  ^iil. 

The  commonwealth  served  at  his  funeral. 

And  by  a  solemn  order  built  his  hearse ; 

— But  not  like  thine,  built  by  thysdf  in  verse. 

Where  thy  advanced  image  safely  stands 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands. 

Ease  hands,  how  impotendy  you  disclose 

Your  rage  Against  Camden*s  learned  ashes^  whoM 

Defaced  statua  and  martyr'd  book. 

Like  an  antiquity  and  fragment  look. 

NonnuUa  desunts  legibly  appear. 

So  truly  now  Camden*s  Remains  lie  there. 

Vain  malice !  how  he  mocks  thy  rage,  while  breatli 

Of  Fame  shall  speak  his  great  Elizabeth ! 

*  Gainst  time  and  thee  he  well  provided  hath; 

Britannia  is  the  tomb  and  epitaph. 

Thus  princes  honours ;  but  wit  only  gives 

A  name  which  to  succeeding  ages  lives. 

Singly  we  now  consult  ourselves  and  fame. 
Ambitious  to  twist  oui*s  with  thy  great  name. 
Hence  we  thus  bold  to  praise :  For  as  a  vine. 
With  subtle  wreath  and  close  embrace,  doth  twine 
A  friendly  elm,  by  whose  tall  trunk  it  shoots 
And  gathers  growth  and  moisture  from  its  roots ; 
About  its  arms  the  thankful  clusters  cling 
Like  bracelets,  and  with  purple  ammelling 
The  blue-cheek'd  grape,  stuck  in  ijs  vemant  hair. 
Hangs  like  rich  jewels  in  a  beauteous  ear. 
So  grow  our  praises  by  thy  wit  j  we  do 
Borrow  suppoit  and  strength,  and  lend  but  show. 
And  but  thy  male  wit,**  like  the  youthful  sun. 
Strongly  begets  upon  our  passion. 
Making  our  sorrow  teem  with  elegy. 
Thou  yet  unweep'd,  and  yet  unprais*d  might*st  be. 
But  they're  imperfect  births  5  and  such  are  all 
Produced  by  causes  not  univocal,  ' 

The  scapes  of  Nature,  passives  being  unfit  j 
And  hence  our  verse  speaks  only  mother-wit. 

Oh,  for  a  fit  o'th*  father !  for  a  spirit 
That  might  but  parcel  of  thy  worth  inherit; 
For  but  a  spark  of  that  diviner  fire. 
Which  thy  full  breast  did  animate  and  inspire ; 
That  souls  could  be  divided,  thou  traduce 
But  a  small  particle  of  thine  to  us ! 
Of  thine  ^  which  we  admir*d  when  thou  didst  sit 
But  as  a  joint-commissioner  in  wit ; 
When  it  had  plummets  hung  on  to  suppress 
Its  too-luxuriant  growing  mightiness  j 
'Till,  as  that  tree  which  scorns  to  be  kept  down. 
Thou  grew'st  to  govern  the  whlble  stage  alone; 
In  which  orb  thy  throng'd  light  did  make  the  star. 
Thou  wert  th*  intelligence  did  move  that  sphere. 
Thy  fury  was  composed ;  Rapture  no  fit 
That  hung  on  thee;  nor  thou  fiar  gone  in  wit 

jind  hut  iky  male  wit,  &c  ]  Mr.  Seward  omits  this  and  the  nine  following  Hses. 

As 
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As  men  in  a  disease^  thy  l^uicy  clear> 

Muse  chaste,  as  those  flames  whence  thej  took  their  firej^' 

No  spurious  composures  amongst  thine/ 

Got  in  adultery  'twixt  Wit  and  Wine. 

And  as  th*  hermetical  physicians  draw     • 
From  things  that  curse  of  the  first-lnroken  law. 
That  ens  venenum,  which  extracted  thence 
Leaves  nought  but  primitive  good  and  innocence: 
So  was  thy  spirit  calcin'd ;  no  mixtures  there 
But  perfect,  such  as  next  to- simples  are. 
Not  like  those  meteor-wits  wliich  wildly  fly 
In  storm  and  thunder  through  th*  amazed  tkfi 
Speaking  but  th*  ills  and  vilkinies  in  a  state. 
Which  fooh  admire>  and  wise  men  tremUe  at^^ 
Full  of  portent  and  prodigy,  whose  gall 
Oft  *scapes  the  vice,  and  on  the  man  doth  fall. 
Nature  us'd  all  her  skill,  when  thee  she  meant 
A  wit  at  once  both  great  and  innocent. 

Yet  thou  hadst  tooth ;  but  'twas  thy  judgment,  not 
For  mending  one  word  a  whole  sheet  to  Uot. 
Thou  couldst  anatomise  with  ready  art. 
And  skilfiil  hand,  crimes  lock*d  close  up  i'  th*  heart 
Thoa  couldst  unfold  dark  plots,  and  ^ew  that  path 
By  which  Ambition  climb'd  to  greatness  hath; 
Thou  couldst  the  rises,  turns,  and  &dls  of  states. 
How  near  they  were  their  periods  and  dates; 
Ck)uldst  mad  the  subject  into  popular  rage. 
And  the  grown, seas  of  that  great  storm  assuage; 
Dethrone  usuiping  tyrants,  and  phce  there 
The  lawM  prince  and  true  inhenter; 
Knew'st  all  dark  turnings  in  the  labyrinth 
Of  policy,  which  who  but  knows  he  sinn'tb. 
Save  thee,  who,  un-infected  didst  walk  in*t. 
As  the  great  genius  of  government. 
And  when  thou  laidst  thy  tragic  buskin  by. 
To  court  the  stage  with  gentle  comedy. 
How  new,  how  proper  th*  humours,  how  express*d 
In  rich  variety,  how  neatly  dres8*d 
In  language,  how  rare  plots,  what  strength  of  wit 
Shin*d  in  the  face  and  every  limb  of  it ! 
The  stage  grew  narrow  while  thou  grew*8t  to  be 
In  thy  whole  life  an  excellent  comedy. 

To  these  a  virgin-modesty,  which  flrst  met 
Applause  with  blush  and  fear,  as  if  he  yet 
Had  not  deserv'd;  'till  bold  with  constant  praise 
His  brows  admitted  the  unsought-for  bays. 
Nor  would  he  ravish  Fame;  but  left  men  flree 
To  their  own  vote  ^d  ingenuity. 

^  Muse  ifkasfe,  as  those  frames  whenBe  they  took  their  fire ;]  This  seems  pbscure,  for 
what  are  those  fiames  whence  Fletcher  took  his  fire?  The  stars?  Even  if  this  was  meant,  I 
should  think  J^ames  the  better  word :  But  as  flames  will  signify  heavenly  fire  in  general^ 
either  the  stars',  suii,  angels,  or  even  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  who  maketh  his  ministers 
fiames  qffire:  I  m^ch  prefer  the  word,  and  believe  it  the  original.  As  this  poet  was  a 
cler^man  of  character  wtth  regard  tb  hb  sanctity,  and  much  celebrates  Fletcher's  chastity  of 
sentmients  and  language,  it  is  very  evident  that  many  words  which  appear  gross  to  us  w^cs 
not  so  in  Kmg  Charles  the  F^'s  age.    See  pages  xltv.  and  zlv.  of  the  preface.    Sbward. 

When 
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When  his  fair  Shepherdess,  on  the  guilty  stage. 

Was  martyred  between  ignorance  asKl  rage; 

At  which  the  impatient  virtues  of  those  few 

Could  judge,  grew  high,  cried  murder  /  thou^  he  knew 

The  innocence  and  b^uty  of  hb  diiki. 

He  only,  as  if  unconcerned,  smil*d. 

Princes  have  gathered  since  each  scattered  grace. 

Each  line  and  beauty  of  that  injur'd  hce  ,^ 

And  on  th'  united  parts  breath'd  such  a  fire 

As,  spite  of  malice,  she  shall  ne'er  expire. 

Attendimr,  not  affecting,  thu»  the  crown, 
*Till  every  hand  did  help  to  set  it  on. 
He  came  to  be  sole  monarch,  and  did  reign 
In  Wit*s  great  empire,  a^lute  soverdgn.        John  Hasris.^ 

XIX. 

On  Mr.  John  Fletcher^  and  his  Works,  never  before  publislud. 

To  flatter  living  fools  is  easy  slei^t ; 
But  hafd,  to  do  the  living-dead  men  right. 
To  prsuse  a  landed  lord,  is  gmoful  art ; 
But  thankless  to  pay  tribute  to  desert.   . 
This  should  have  been  my  task :  I  had  intent 
To  bring  my  rubbish  to  thy  monument,. 
To  stop  «ome  crannies  there,  but  that  I  found 
No  need  of  least  r^air ;  all  £rm  and  sound. 
Thy  well-built  fiune  doth  stiU  itself  advance 
Above  the  wodd's  mad  zeal  and  ignorance. 
Though  thou  diedst  not  possessed  €^  that  same  pelf. 
Which  nobler  souls  call  dirt,  the  city,  wealth : 
Yet  thou  hast  \eh  unto  the  times  so  great 
A  legacy,  a  treasure  so  complete. 
That  'twill  be  hard,  I  fear,  to  prove  thy  will : 
Men  wiU  be  wrangling,  and  in  doubting  stiU, 
How  so  vast  sums  of  wit  were  left  behind ; 
And  yet  nor  debt^,  nor  sharers,  they  can  find. 
*Twas  the  kind  providence  of  Fate  to  lock 
Some  of  this  treasure  up^  and  keep  a  stock 

-♦^  Princes  have  gathered  since  each  tcaiier^d  grace. 

Each  Hne  and  beauty  of  that  ii^ur^dfaceJ]  This  relates  to  Kins  Charles  the  First 
caosins  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  to  be  reirived,  and  acted  before  him.  The  lines  are  extremely 
beautinil,  and  do  hanour  to  the  king's  taste  in  poetry,  which  as  it  comes  from  an  adversary 
(though  certainly  a  very  candid  one,  and  who  before  condemned  the  fiie-brand-scribblers  an^ 
meteor- wits  of  nis  age)  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  being  a  veiy  good  one  Qaeen  Elizabeth  may 
be  called  the  mother  of  the  English  poets:  James  the  First  was  a  pedagogue  to  them,  en- 
oomaged  their  literatoqv,  but  debased  it  with  puns  and  pedantry  \  Charles  me  First  revived  a 
good  taste^  but  the  troubles  of  his  rei^  prevented  the  great  effects  of  his  patronage. 

Seward. 

^  John  Hmris  was  of  New-College,  Oxford,  Greek  professor  of  the  university,  and  so 
eminent  a  preadier  that  he  was  called  a  second  Chnrsostom.  In  the  civil  wars  he  sided  vrith 
the  Presbyterians,  and  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of^  Divines,  and  is  the  only  poet  in  this  col- 
lection wnom  we  certainly  know  to  have  been  for  the  parliament  against  die  kin^.  His  poem 
has  great  merit;  the  6ne  break  after  the  mentionof  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the,simiie  of  the  elm 
md  ckisters  of  grapes,  deserve  a  particular  attention.  Afler  this  simile  I  have  stmck  out  some 
tines  that  were  unequal  in  merit  to  their  brethren,  lest  the  reader,  tired  with  these,  should 
stop  too  short :  fyt  those  whidi  now  foUow^  thoiigh  unjust  with  r^rd  to  Beaumont,  are 
poetically  good.  Seward. 

'       '  For 
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For  a  reserve  until  these  sullen  days; 
When  scorn,  and  want^  and  danger^  are  the  baji* 
That  crown, the  head  of  merit.    But  now  he. 
Who  in  thy  will  hath  part,  is  rich  and  free. 
But  there's  a  caveat  entered  by  command, 
None  should  pretend,  but  those  can  understand. 

Henry  Moody,  Bart.** 

XX. 

On  the  deceased  Author,  Mr.  John  Fletch£r,  Jus  Plays;  and  especially 

the  Mad  Lover. 

Whilst  his  well-organ'd  body  doth  retreat 

To  its  first  matter,  and  the  formal  heat** 

Triumphant  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve 

Pieces  above  our  censure,  and  our  love;*' 

Such,  as  dare  boldly  venture  to  appear 

Unto  the  curious  eye,  and  critic  ear : 

Lo,  the  Mad  Lover  in  these  various  times 

Is  press'd  to  life,  t'  accuse  us  of  our  crimes. 

While  Fletcher  liv'd,  who  equal  to  him  writ 

Such  lasting  monuments  of  natural  wit? 

Others  may  draw  their  lines  with  sweat,  like  those- 

That  (with  much  pains)  a  garrison  inclose ; 

Whilst  his  sweet,  fluent,  vein  did  gently  run. 

As  uncontroPd  and  smoothly  as  the  sun. 

After  his  death,  lour  theatres  did  make 

Him  in  his  own  unequal  language  speak: 

And  now,  when  all  the  muses  out  of  their 

Approved  modesty  silent  appear. 

This  play  of  Fletcher's  braves  the  envious  light,. 

As  wonder  of  our  ears  once,  now  our  sight. 

Three-and-four-fold-blest  poet,  who  the  lives 

Of  poets,  and  of  theatres,  survives ! 

A  groom,  or  ostler  of  some  wit,  may  bring 

His  Pegasus  to  the  Castalian  spring  5 

Boast,  he  a  race  o'er  the  Pharsalian  pliin. 

Or  happy  Tempe-valley,  dares  mountain : 

Brag,  at  one  leap,  upon  the  double  cliff 

(Were  it  as  high  as  monstrous  Teneriffe) 

♦5  Sir  Ilenrif  Moody  was  of  the  number  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  honorary  degrees 
conierred  by  King  Charles  the  First,  at  his  return  to  Oxford  after  the  battle  of  Edgehili. 
The  poem  has  some  strong  marks  of  genius  in  it,  particularly  in  these  lines, 

• *'  until  these  sullen  days; 

JVhen  scorn,  and  want,  and  danger,  are  the  hays 
That  crown  the  head  qf  merit.*' 

I  confess  myself  a  great  admirer  of  verses  in  rhime,  whose  pauses  run  into  each  other  as  boldly 
as  blank  verse  itself.  When  our  modems  corrected  many  faults  in  the  measure  of  our  verse 
by  making  the  accents  always  fall  on  right  syllables,  and  laying  aside  those  harsh  elisions  used 
by  our  ancient  poets,  they  mistook  this  run  of  the  verses  into  each  other  after  the  manner  of 
Virgil,  Homer,  &c.  for  a  fault,  which  deprived  our  rhime  of  that  grandeur  and  dignity  of  num- 
bers which  arises  from  a  perpetual  change  of  pauses,  and  turned  whole  poems  into  distiches. 

Seward. 

♦*  And  the  formal  heat,  ft^c.]]  Formal  heat,  I  take  to  be  a  metaphysical  and  loajcal  term 
for  the  soul,  as  xhe.  formal  cause  is  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  ot  any  thing.  Fletcher's 
soul  therefore  now  sits  in  judgment,  to  approve  works  deserving  of  praise*  Shwarp. 

^^  Pieces  above  our  candour.]  Amenaed  by  Theobald. 

Of 
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Of  far-renown*d  Parnassus  he  will  get^ 

And  there  (f  amaze  the  world)  cordSrm  his  seat: 

When  our  admired  Pletcher  vaunts  not  aught^ 

And  slighted  eveiy  thing  he  writ  as  nought : 

While  all  our  English  wond*ring  world  (in*s  cause) 

Made  this  great  city  echo  with  applause. 

Read  hnn^  therefore^  all  that  can  read^  and  those/ 

That  cannot,  learn  ^  if  ]^ou*re  not  learning's  foes^ 

And  wilfiiUy  resolved  to  refuse 

The  gentle  raptures  of  this  hap|nr  muse. 

From  thy  great  constellation  (noble  soul) 

Look  on  this  kingdom;  suffer  not  the  whole 

Spirit  of  poesy  retire  to  Heaven; 

But  make  us  entertain  what  thou  hast  given. 

Earthquakes  and  thunder  diapasons  make^ 

The  seas*  vast  roar,  and  irresistless  shake 

Of  horrid  winds,  a  sympathy  compose; 

So  in  these  things  there^s  music  in  the  close : 

And  though  they  seem  great  discords  in  our  ears^ 

They  are  not  so  to  them  above  the  spheres. 

Granting  these  music,  how  much  sweeter*s  that 

Mnemos3nie*s  daughters*  voices  do  create? 

Since  Heav*n,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  air  consent 

To  make  an  harmony,  (the  instrument. 

Their  Qwn  agreeii^  selves)  shall  we  refiise 

The  music  which  the  deities  do  use  ? 

Troy*s  ravished  Gan3rmede  doth  sing  to  Jove, 

A  Phoebus'  self  plays  on  his  lyre  above. 

The  Cretan  gods,  or  glorious  menj  who  will 

Imitate  right,  must  wonder  at  thy  skill, 

(Best  poet  of  thy  times!)  or  he  will  prove 

As  mad,  as  thy  brave  Memnon  was  with  love. 

Aston  Cokainb,  Bart>' 

XXI. 

•On  the  Edition  of  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont's  and  Mr,  John 
Fletcher's  Plays,  never  printed  before. 

I  AM  amazd;  and  this  same  extasy 

Is  both  my  glory  and  apology. 

Sober  joys  are  dull  passions;  they  must  bear 

ft'oportion  to  the  sidject:  If  so,  where 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  shall  vouchsafe  to  be 

That  subject,  That  joy  must  be  extasy. 

Fury  is  the  complexion  of  great  unts; 

The  fooFs  distemper:  He,  that's  mad  hyfits. 

Is  fvise  so  too.     It  is  the  poet*s  muse; 

The  prophet's  god;  the  fool's,  and  my  excuse. 

For  (in  mej  nothing  less  than  Fletcher's  name 

Could  have  begot,  ov  justified,  th^Jlame, 


? 


^  Aston  Cokaine,  Bart.']  This  sentleman  who  claimed  being  made  a  baronet  by  Kin 
Charles  I.  at  a  time  when  the  king's  dbtress  prevented  the  creatioa  passing  the  due  forms,  was 
a  poet  of  some  repute,  for  which  reason  this  copy  is  inserted  more  than  for  its  intrinsic  wortli. 
He  was  lord  of  tnc  manors  of  Pooley  in  Polesworth-parish,  Warwickshire,  and  of  Ashburn 
in  Derbyshire;  butwidi  a  fate  not  uncommon  to  wits,  spent  and  sold  both;  but  his  ds- 
tcendants  of  ihis  age  have  been  and  are  persons  of  distinguished  merit  and  fortune. 

Seward. 
Beaumont 


\ 
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^K^^  }  ^^^^^^'  rethinks,  it  should  not  be : 

No,  not  in*s  worlts:  plays  zre  as  dead  as  he. 
The  palate  of  this  age  gusts  nothing  high. 
That  has  not  custard  m*t,  or  hawdSry, 
Folly  and  madness  fill  the  stage:  The  ^cim« 
Is  Athens  j  where,  the  guUiy,  and  the  inaiit^ 
The ybo/  'scapes  well  enough;  learned  and  ^etif« 
Suffer  an  ostracism;  stand  exulate. 

Mankind  \sfaltn  again,  shrunk  a  degree, 
A  step  below  his  very  apastacy. 
Nature  her  fe(^  b  out  oif  ftrae;  and  Jtrib 
Of  tumult  and  disorder^  btnatic. 
Yet  2£;Aa/  uwrM  would  not  chearfully  endure 
The  torture,  or  disease,  t*  eii/oy  the  oireP 

TAif  ^ooifcV  the  balsam,  and  the  hellebore^ 
Must  preserve  bleeding  Nature,  and  restore 
Our  cra%v  5te/>or  to  a^'«5^  g tocl  ^^nie 
Both  of  ingratitude,  and  Providence, 
That  teaches  us  (at  omc^  to.yM  and  ibtotc/^ 
Tt^o  cfeep  points;  what  we  u^vm^^  and  what  we  owe. 
Yet  jpreat  goods  have  their  ills:  Should  we  transmit, 
To  juture  times,  the  pow*r  of  love  and  wit. 
In  this  example;  would  they  not  combine 
To  make  our  imperfections  their  design  ? 
They'd  study  our  corruptions;  and  take  more 
Care  to  be  t//>  than  to  be  good,  before. 
For  nothing,  but  so  great  infirmity. 
Could  make  them  worthy  oj  such  remedy. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  sun's  almighty  ray 
Rescue  th*  qffrighfed  world,  and  redeem  day 
From  black  despair?  how  his  victorious  beam 
Scatters  the  storm,  and  drowns  the  petty  flame 
Of  lightning,  in  the  glory  of  his  eye; 
How  full  oi  pow^,  how  full  o{  majesty? 
When,  to  us  mortals,  nothing  else  was  known. 
But  the  sad  doubt,  whether  to  bum,  or  drown, 

Choler,  and  phletm,  heat,  and  dull  ignorance. 
Have  cast  the  people  into  fi/cA  a  trance, 
Th2ar  fears  and  danger  seem  ^eal  equally, 
And  no  dispute  left  now,  but  Aou;  to  <fte. 
Just  in  Mij  ntcib,  Fletcher  sets  the  world  clear 
Of  all  disorder,  and  reforms  us  here. 

The  formal  youth,  that  knew  no  other  grace. 
Or  value,  but  his  fi//e,  and  his  lace. 
Glasses  himself,  and,  in  this  faithful  mirror, 
Fiews,  disapproves,  rrforms,  repents  his  error. 

The  credulous,  bright  gwi,  that  believes  all 
Language,  in  oo/Aj  (if  ^ooc^  canonical. 
Is  fortified,  and  taught,  here,  to  beware 
Of  «;'ry  specious  ^a«/,  of  ev*fy  j«are 
Save  one;  and  ^Ao/  same  cautum  takes  her  more. 
Than  all  the  flattery  she  felt  before. 
She  finds  her  boxes,  and  her  thoughts  betrayed 
By  the  corruption  of  the  chamber-maid; 
Then  throws  her  washes  and  dissemblings  by. 
And  voo^i  nothing  but  ingenuity^ 
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The  severe  statesman  quits  his  sullen  form 
Of  gravity  aiid  business;  the  lukewarm 
Religioits,  his  neutrality ;  the  hot 
Brainsick  illuminate,  his  zeal^  the  sot. 
Stupidity ;  the  soldier,  his  arrears; 
The  coi/r^  its  corifidence;  the  />/e^'j,  their y«ir5; 
Gallants,  their  apishness  and  perjury; 
Wamen,  their  pleasure  and  inconstancy ; 
Poets,  their  erfne ;  the  usurer ^  his  /)eJrV 

The  uwr/<f,  its  I'a/if/y ;  and  /,  my  5tf§;  £ocu  L*EsTaAKCE.*» 

• 

XXII. 
ON  THE  EpiTION. 

Fletcher  (whose  fame  no  age  can  ever  waste j 

En\y  of  ours,  and  glory  ©f  the  last) 

Is  now  alive  again ;  and  with  his  name 

His  sacred  ashes  wak'd  into  a  flame } 

Such  as  before,  did  by  a  sea*et  charm  ' 

The  wildest  heart  subdue,  the  coldest  warm  j 

And  lend  the  ladies*  eyes  a  power  moi"e  bnght. 

Dispensing  thus  to  either  heat  and  light. 

He  to  a  sympathy  those  souls  betray'd. 
Whom  love,  or  beauty,  never  could  persuade  j 
And  in  each  mov'd  spectator  could  beget 
A  real  passion  by  a  cojiaterteit: 
When  firft  Bellario  bled,  what  lady  there 
Did  not  tor  every  drop  let  fall  a  tear? 
And  when  Aspatia  wept,  not  any  eye 
But  seem'd  to  wear  the  same  sad  livery  5 
By  him  inspir'd,  the  feign 'd  Lucina  drew 

More  streams  of  melting  sorrow  than  the  true ;  ** 

But  then  tlie  Scornful  Lady  did  beguile 
Their  easy  griefs,  and  teach  them  all  to  ^mile. 

Thus  he  affections  could  or  raise  or  lay ; 
Love,  grief,  and  mirtli,  thus  did  his  charms  obey^ 
He  Nature  taught  her  passions  to  out-do. 
How  to  refine  the  old,  and  create  new ; 
Which  such  a  happy  likeness  seem'd  to  bear. 
As  if  that  Nature  Art,  Art  Nature  were. 

Yet  all  had  nothing  been,  obscurely  kept 
In  the  same  urn  wherein  his  dust  hath  slept ; 
Nor  had  he  ris'  the  Delphic  wreath  to  claim,' 
Had  not  the  dying  scene  expired  his  name  j 
Despair  our  joy  hath  doubled,  he  is  come  3 
Thrice  welcome  by  this  post-Uminium. 
His  loss  preserv'd  him;  They,  that  silenc'd  Wit, 
Are  now  the  authors  to  eternize  it ; 

Thus  poets  are  in  spite  of  Fate  reviv*d. 

And  ph^s  by  intermission  longer-llv^dt  Tho.  Stanley.'* 

W  ^°'^Ac  same  reason  that  Sir  Aston  Cockaine's  poem  is  reprinted,  Sir  Roger 
^wtrange's  keeps  its  place.  His  name  is  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  but  this  copy  of 
^'^iu^  ?^  ^'^**  hotHQur  cither  to  himself  or  our  authors.  Seward. 

,  Mr.  Stanley  educated  at  Pembroke-Hall,  Cambridge,  was  a  poet  of  some  eminepce, 
^  n\%  verses  have  merii;  and  conUiin  a  pi  oof  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  Preface,  of  plays 
«JJ|  kq)t  uDpublished  for  the  benefit  of  the  playcn.  Seward.  ' 

TOL.I.  ni  To 
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XXIII. 

To  the  Memory  of  tlie  Deceased  but  ever- living  Author,  in  these  his  Poems, 

Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

On  the  large  train  of  Fletcher's  friends  let  me 

(Retaining  still  my  wonted  modesty) 

Become  a  waiter,  in  my  ragged  verse. 

As  follower  to  the  mvses*  followers. 

Many  here  are  of  noble  rank  and  worth. 

That  have,  by  strength  of  Art,  set  Fletcher  forth 

In  true  and  lively  colours,  as  they  saw  him. 

And  had  the  best  abilities  to  draw  him ; 

Many  more  are  abroad,  that  write,  and  look 

To  have  their  lines  set  before  Fletcher's  book  i 

Some,  that  have  known  him  too  3  some  more,  some  lesi; 

Some  only  but  by  hear-say,  some  by  guess ; 

And  some  for  fashion-sake  would  take  the  hint. 

To  try  how  well  their  wits  would  shew  in  print. 

You,  that  are  here  before  me,  gentlemen. 

And  princes  of  Parnassus  b»  the  pen. 

And  your  just  judgments  of  his  worth,  that  have 

Preserv'd  this  author's  meiiofy  from  the  grave. 

And  made  it  glorious ;  let  itoe,  at  your  gate. 

Porter  it  here,  *gainst  those  that  come  too  late 

And  are  unfit  to  enter.     Something  I 

Will  deserve  here :  For,  where  you  versify 

In  flowing  numbers,  lawful  weight,  and  time, 

I'll  write,  though  not  rich  verses,  honest  rhime. 

I  am  admitted.     Now,  have  at  the  rout 

Of  those  that  would  crowd  in,  but  must  keep  out. 

Bear  back,  my  mastery;  pray  keep  back ;  forbear: 

You  cannot,  at  this  time,  have  entrance  here. 

You,  that  are  worthy,  may,  by  intercession. 

Find  entertainment  at  the  n^xt  impression. 

But  let  none  th^n  attempt  it,  that  not  know 

The  reverence  due>  which  to  this  shrine  they  owe : 

All  such  mu9t  be  excluded;  and  the  sort. 

That  only  upon  trust,  or  by  report. 

Have  taken  Fletcher  up,  and  ttiink  it  trim 

To  have  their  verses  planted  before  him : 

Let  theip  read  first  his  works,  and  learn  to  ]mow  himj 

And  offer,  then,  the  sacrifice  they  owe  him. 

But  far  fix)m  l^ence  be  such,  as  w-ould  prodaim 

Their  knpwledge  pf  this  author,  pot  his  fame; 

And  sucb>  as  wo^ld  pretend,  of  dl  the  rest. 

To  be  the  best  tvits  that  have  known  him  b^t 

Depart  hence,  all  such  writers,  and  before 

Inferior  ones  thrust  in,  by  many  a  score ; 

^  formerly,  Ijefbre  Tom  Cory'ate, 

Whose  work,  before  his  praise]^,  had  U^e  fate 

To  perish :  for  the  witty  copies  took 

Of  ni$  encomiums  made  themselves  a  look. 

Here's  no  such  subject  for  you  to  out-do, 

Out-shine,  out-live,  (though  "well  you  may  do  too 

In  other  spheres)  for  fletcner's  flourishing  bays 

Mvist  never  ftdcj,  while  Pbqpbus  wears  his  rajt* 
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Tlierefore  forbear  to  press  upon  him  thxis. 

Why,  what  are  you,  (cry  some)  that  prate  to  us? 

Do  not  we  know  you  for  a  flashy  meteor? 

And  stiPd  (at  best)  the  muses'  serving-creature? 

Do  you  control?  Ye've  had  your  jeer:  Su-s,  no 5 

But,  in  an  humble  manner,  let  you  know. 

Old  ser\'ing-creatures  oftentimes  are  fit 

T*  inform  young  masters,  as  in  land,  in  wit. 

What  they  inherit  5  and  how  well  their  dads 

Left  one,  and  wish'd  the  other,  to  their  lads. 

And  from  departed  poets  1  can  guess 

Who  has  a  greater  share  of  wit,  who  less. 

'Way  fool,  another  says,  I  let  him  rail. 

And  *bout  his  own  ears  flourish  his  wit-flail^ 

'Till  with  his  swingle  he  his  noddle  break ; 

While  this  of  Fletcher,  and  his  JForks,  I  speak : 

His  works  ?  (says  Momus)  nay,  his  plays,  you'd  say : 

Thou  hast  said  right,  for  that  to  him  was  play 

Which  was  to  others*  brains  a  toil :  with  ease 

He  play'd  on  waves,  which  were  their  troubled  seas* 

His  nimble  births  have  longer  liv'd  than  theirs 

That  have,  with  strongest  labour,  divers  years 

Been  sending  forth  the  issues  of  their  brains 

Upon  ihestdge;  and  shall,  to  th'  stationer's  gqins. 

Life  after  life  take,  till  some  after-age 

Shall  put  down  printing,  as  this  doth  the  stagey 

Which  nothing  now  presents  unto  the  eye. 

But  in  dumb -snows  her  own  sad  tragedy. 

'Would  there  had  been  no  sadder  works  abroad,  ' 

Since  her  decay,  acted  in  fields  of  blood ! 

But  to  the  man  again,  of  whom  we  write. 
The  writer  that  made  writing  his  delight. 
Rather  than  work.     He  did  not  pump,  nor  dmdge#  ^ 
To  beget  uit,  or  manage  it  3  nor  trudge 
To  wit-convetttions  with  note-book,  to  glean. 
Or  steal,  some  jests  to  foist  into  a  scene : 
He  scom'd  those  shifts.     You,  that  have  known  him,  know 
The  common  talk  5  that  fi-om  his  lips  did  floW> 
And  run  at  waste,  did  savour  more  of  wit. 
Than  any  of  his  time,  or  since,  have  writ 
(But  few  excepted)  in  the  stage's  way : 
His  scenes  were  acts,  and  every  act  a  play, 
1  knew  him  in  his  strength  j  even  then,  when  he> 
That  was  the  master  of  his  art  and  me,^' 
Alpst  knowing  Jonsou  (proud  to  call  him  sonj, 
In  llrie^y  envy  swore  he  had  out-done 
His  very  self,    I  knew  him,  till  he  died  5 
And,  at  his  dissdution,  what  a  tide 
Of  sorrow  overwhelm'd  the  ^/o^e;  which  gave 
Vollies  of  sighs  to  send  him  to  his  grave, 

5*  Master  of  his  art  and  me,'}  Mr.  Bichard  Brome  was  many  years  a  servant  to  Ben  Jon- 
son  (an  amanuensis,  I  presume),  and  learned  the  art  of  writins  comedy  under  him  :  upon 
this^  Ben  compliments  him  In  a  short  poem  prefixed  to  Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

"  I  had  you  for  a  servant  once,  Dick  Brome, 
Ana  you  perform'd  a  servant's  faithful  parts  3 
Now  you  are  ^t  into  a  nearer  room 
Of  fejlowship,  profesnng  my  old  artsj  ^tf/*  Tbbobald. 

And 
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And  grew  distracted  in  most  violent  fits. 
For  she  had  lost  the  best  part  of  her  u*its. 
In  the  first  year,  our  fenious  Fletcher  fell. 
Of  good  king  Charles,  who  grac'd  these  poems  well> 
Being  then  in  life  of  action  :  hot  they  died 
Since  the  king's  absence  -,  or  were  laid  aside. 
As  is  their  poet.    Now,  at  the  report 
Of  the  king's  second  coming  to  his  court. 
The  books  creep  from  the  press  to  life,  not  action  ; 
Crying  unto  the  world,  that  no  protraction 
May  hinder  sacred  majesty  to  give    • 
Fletcher,  in  them,  leave  on  the  stage  to  live. 
Otliers  may  more  in  lofty  verses  move ; 

I  only,  thus,  express  my  truth  and  love.  Rxch.  Bromc. 

I 

Upon  the  Printing  of  Mr.ioim  Fletcher's  Works. 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or,  do  we  come, 
To  file  our  names,  or  verse,  upon  the  tomb 
Of  Fletcher,  and,  by  boldly  niaking  known 
His  wit,  betray  the  nothing  of  our  own? 
For,  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  b  as  true 
Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now ; 
Or  if  he  be  retum*d  fi'om  his  cool  shade 
To  us,  this  book  his  resurrection's  made : 
We  bleed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 
^y  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  him  alive. 
But  let  him  live !  and  let  me  prophesy. 
As  I  go  swan-like  out,'^  our  peace  is  nigh: 
A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing^ 

And  nothing  now  is^  wanting,  but  the  king.  Ja.  Shirley.^^ 

Ob 

5'  The  Commendatory  Poems  wete  printed  without  judgment  or  order;  several  of  them, 
(particularly  the  first  as  ranked  in  the  late  editions)  greatly  injure  our  authors  by  injudicious 
encomiuuis,  and  have  too  little  merit  to  be  republished.  Mr.  Theobald  left  several  correc- 
tions upon  these  obscure  poems,  and  many  others  would  have  been  added,  had  not  una  iitura 
appeared  the  best  remedy.  All  are  therefore  now  discarded  but  what  appeared  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention^  and  these  are  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  time  \n  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  wrote.  Beaumont  himself  now  leads  m  defence  of  his  friend  Fletcher's  cliarming 
dramatic  pastoral  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  having  been  damned  at  its  first  appearance 
on  the  stage,  Beaumont  and  Jonson,  with  the  spirits  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  lash  the  dull 
herd  for  their  stupid  ingratitude.  Seward. 

In  addition  to  theaoove,  which  Mr.  Seward  makes  an  introductory  note,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  the  first  folio  had  thirty  six  Commendatory  Poems;  from  which 
the  editors  of  the  second  folio  selected  no  more  tnan  eleven.  In  the  octavo  of  1711.  all  but 
one  were  copied  from  the  first  folio;  and  to  these  were  added  Beaumont's  and  Jonson*s  Verses 
on  the  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Of  these  thirty-seven  Mr.  Seward  retained  twenty-three,  and 
added  Poem  IV.  si^icd  J,  F,  We  think  that  Seward,  so  far  from  rejecting  any  pieces  worth 
pieservation,  has  kept  some  which  mieht  very  well  have  been  spared:  we  ha\e,  however, 
adopted  his  selection,  which  ends  witn  Shirley's  poem;  and  shall  nov^  restore  the  verses 
written  by  Gardiner  and  Hills,  (not  because  they  possess  any  poetic  merit,  but  that  the  reader 
may  judge  what  respect  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  verses,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned as  ascribing  particular  plays  to  Fletcher),  and  add  a  passage,  relative  to  our  authors, 
written  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fenton. 

^^  As  I  go  swan-like  out,'\  i  his  seems  to  allude  to  his  verses  having  been  the  last  in  the 
Collection. 

^^  Mr.  Shirley  was  publisher  of  the  first  folio  edition  in  l647.  Seward. 

By 
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XXV. 

Oil  the  Dramatic  Poems  of  Mr.  John  Pletchkr* 

Wonder!  ivho'sjiere?  Fletcher^  long  buried^ 

Revived?  'Tis  he !  he*s  risen  from  the  dead; 

His  windine-sheet  put  off,  walks  above  ground. 

Shakes  off  his  fetters^  and  is  better  bound. 

And  may  he  not,  if  rightly  understood^ 

Prove  plays  are  lawful?  he  hath  made  them  goocU 

Is  any  Lover  Mad?  see,  here  Lovers  Cure} 

Unmarried  ?  to  a  Wife  he  may  be  sure, 

A  rare  one,  for  a  Month ;  if  she  displease* 

The  Spanish  Curate  gives  a  writ  of  ease. 

Enquire  tlie  Custom  of  the  Country,  then 

Shdl  the  French  Lawyer  set  you  free  again. 

If  the  two  Fair  Maids  take  it  wondrous  ill, 

(One  of  tlie  Inn,  the  other  of  the  MiUj 

That  th'  Lovers*  Progress"  stopt,  and  they  defam*d. 

Here's  that  makes  Women  Pleased,  and  Tamer  Tam^cL 

But  who  then  plays  the  Coxcomb  9  or  will  try 

His  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  or  else  die? 

Nice  Valour,  and  he  doubts  not  to  engage 

The  Noble  Gentleman,  in  Love's  Pilgrimage^ 

To  take  revenge  on  the  False  One,  and  iTin 

The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  to  be  luidone 

Like  Knight  of  Malta,  or  else  Captain  be^ 

Or  th'  Humorous  Lieutenant;  go  to  sea 

OI  Voyage  for  to  starve)  he*s  very  loath, 

'Till  we  are  all  at  peace,  to  swear  an  oath. 

That  then  the  Loyai  Subject  may  have  leave 

To  lie  from  Beggar's  Bush,  and  undeceive 

The  creditor,  discharge  his  debts;  why  so. 

Since  we  can't  pay  to  Fletcher  what  we  owe  } 

Oh,  could  his  Prophetess  but  tell  one  Chance, 

When  that  the  Pilgrims  shall  return  from  France^ 

And  once  more  make  this  kingdom,  as  of  late. 

The  Island  Princess,  and  we  celebrate 

A  Double  Marriage;  every  one  to  bring 

To  Fletcher's  memory  his  offering. 

That  thus  at  last  unsequesters  the  stage. 

Brings  back  the  silver,  and  the  golden  age}         Robert  GARDiNMt. 

XXVI. 
Upon  the  ever-to-be-admired  3/r.  John  Fletcher,  and  his  Plays. 

What's  all  this  preparation  for?  or  why 

Such  sudden  triumphs  ?  Fletcher,  the  people  cry ! 

Just  so,  when  kings  approach,  our  conduits  run    ^ 

Cbaret,  as  here  the  spouts  flow  Helicon  : 

See,  every  sprightful  muse,  dress'd  trim  and  gay. 

Strews  herbs  and  scatters  roses  in  his  way. 

Thus  th*  outward  yard  set  round  with  bayes  weVe  seen. 
Which  from  the  garden  hath  transplanted  been  j 


^ypuhhsher  we  suppose  Mr.  Seward  means  editor  :  this  Mr.  Shirley  certainly  was  not. 
*  ^^  he  wrote  the  Preface;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  that  great  man,  to 
6rc  he  did  more  for,  or  at  least  could  be  editor  of,  so  incorrect  a  book. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  at  the  pr^tor*s  feast,  with  needless  costs. 
Some  must  b*employ*d  in  painting  of  the  posts ; 
And  some,  as  dishes  made  for  sight,  not  taste. 
Stand  here  as  things  for  show  to  Fletcher's  feasts 
Oh,  what  an  honour,  what  a  grace  't  had  beeft, 
T*  have  had  his  cook  in  Rollo  se^ve  them  in ! 

Fletcher,  the  king  of  poets!  stich  was  he. 
That  eam*d  all  tribute,  daim'd  all  sovereignty  j 
And  may  he  that  denies  it,  learn  to  blash 
At*s  Ijoyal  Sulject,  starve  at's  Beegars*  Bush; 
And,  if  not  drawn  by  example,  shame,  nor  grace. 
Turn  o*er  to*s  Caxcamb,  and  the  WUd-Goosc  Chase, 

Monarch  of  wit !  great  magazine  of  wealth ! 
From  whose  rich  hank,  by  a  Promethean  stealth. 
Our  lesser  flames  do  blaze !  His  the  true  fire. 
When  they,  like  glow-worms,  being  touched,  expire. 
'Twas  first  believed,  because  he  always  was 
The  ipse  dixit,  and  Pythagoras 
To  our  disciple-wits,  his  soul  might  run 
(By  the  same  dreamt-of  transmigration) 
Into  their  rude  and  indigested  brain. 
And  so  inform  their  chaos-lump  again ; 
For  many  specious  brats  of  this  last  age 
Spoke  Fletcher  perfectly  in  every  page. 
Tnis  rous*d  his  rage,  to  be  abused  thus, 
Made's  Ltover  Mad,  Lieutenant  Humorous. 

Thus  ends  of  gold  and  silver-men  are  made 

(As  th*  use  to  say)  goldsmiths  of  his  own  trade  ^ 

Thus  rag-men  from  the  dunghill  often  hop. 

And  publish  forth  by  chance  a  broker's  shop. 
But  by  his  own  light,  now,  we  have  descried 
The  dross,  frdm  that  hath  been  so  purely  tried. 
Proteus  of  wit!  who  reads  him  doth  not  see 
The  manners  of  each  sex,  of  each  degree? 
His  full-stor*d  fancy  doth  all  humours  fill. 
From  th*  Queen  of  Corinth  to  the  Maid  o'tK  Mill) 
His  Curate,  Lawyer,  Captain,  Prophetess, 
Shew  he  was  all  and  every  one  of  tlies^ 
He  taught  (so  subtly  were  their  fencies  seiz*d) 
To  Rule  a  Wife,  and  yet  the  Women  Pleased. 
Parnassus  is  thine  ownj  claim  it  as  merit. 
Law  makes  the  Elder  Brother  to  inheiit.  G.  Hills. 


Extrtk 
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Extract  from  V^^TOnCs  Poems. 

like  the  radiant  twins  tliat  gild  the  sphere^ 
Fletcher  and  Beaumout  next  in  pomp  appear ; 
The  first  a  fhiit^  yine^  in  bloomy  pride^ 
Had  been  by  superfluity  destroy*d. 
But  that  his  friend^  judiciously  severe^ 
Prun'd  the  luxuriant  boughs  with  art&l  care: 
On  various  i&unding  harps  the  muses  play*d. 
And  supg,  and  quan*d  toeir  nectsr  in  the  shad^. 

Few  modems  in  the  lists  with  these  may  standi 
For  in  those  days  were  giants  in  the  land : 
Suffice  it  now  by  line3l  right  to'  claim,  ^ 

And  bow  with  filial  awe  to  Shake$peare*g  &mei  f 

The  second  honours  are  a  glorious  name.  *         J 

Achilles  dead,  they  found  no  equal  lord, 
Tp  wear  his  armour,  ^nd  to  widd  \m  swof4* 
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UPON  AN  HONEST  MAN'S  FORTUNE.^* 
By  Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

xou  tliat  can  look  through  Heav*n^  and  tell  the  stars^ 
Observe  their  kind  conjunctions,  and  their  wars; 
Find  out  new  lights^  and  give  them  where  you  please. 
To  those  men  honours,  pleasures,  to  those  ease; 
^ou  that  are  God's  surveyers,  and  can  shew 
How  far,  and  when,  and  why  the  wind  doth  blowj 
Know  all  the  charges  of  the  dreadful  thunder. 
And  when  it  will  shoot  over,  or  fall  under; 
Tell  me,  by  all  your  art  I  coojure  ye. 
Yes,  and  by  truth,  what  shall  become  of  me  ? 
Fmd  out  ray  star,  if  each  one,  as  you  say. 
Have  his  peculiar  angel,  and  his  way ;  '^ 
Obser\'e  my  fate,  next  fall  into  your  dreams. 
Sweep  clean  your  houses,  and  new  -line  your  schemes. 
Then  say  your  worst !  Or  have  I  none  at  all  ? 
Or  is  it  burnt  out  lately  ?  or  did  fall  ? 
Or  am  I  poor?  not  able,  no  full  flame? 
My  star,  like  me,  unworthy  of  a  name  ? 
Is  it,  your  art  can  only  work  on  those 
That  deal  with  dangers,  dignities,  and  clotlies? 
With  love,  or  new  opinions?  You  all  He! 
A  fish- wife  hath  a  fate,  and  so  have  I ; 
But  far  above  your  finding !  He  that  gives. 
Out  of  his  providence,  to  all  that  lives. 
And  no  man  knows  his  treasure,  no,  not  you ! 
He  that  nftade  Egypt  blind,  from  whence  you  grew 
Scabby  and  louhy,  that  the  world  might  see 
Your  calculatioiis  are  as  blind  as  ye; 
He  that  made  all  the  stars  you  daily  read. 
And  from  thence  filch  a  knowledge  how  to  feed. 
Hath  hid  tbis  from  you ;  your  conjectures  all 
Are  drunken  things,  not  how,  but  when  they  fall; 
Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man. 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate ; 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early,  or  too  late. 

5*  These  verses  are  in  all  former  editions  printed  at  the  end  of  the  comedy  of  Hit  Honeti 
JdarCs  Fortune:  As  they  have  not  the  least  reference  to  that  playj^  we  have  chose  to  place 
them  here. 

*^  Have  his  peculiar  angeU  and  his  way:"]  Way,  in  its  common  acceptation,  bnotnon« 
sense;  it  may  signify  his  path  of  Itfe  marked  out  to  him  by  the  stars.  But  Mr.  Sympson 
thinks  it  certaiiiu'  corrupt,  and  conjectures  first  yixy,  which,  he  says,  signifies  spirit,  or  sate^ 
which  he  says,  tnough  a  very  uncommon  word,  signifies  Jafe:  As  he  quotes  no  authority,  L 
can  only  say,  that  I  remember  yoy  used  by  Spenser,  as  the  same  with  Jairy,  but  none  of  my 
clossaries  know  such  a  word  as  satey  and  if  an  obsolete  word  must  be  used,  we  need  not  depart 
at  all  from  the  trace  of  the  letters ;  for  wcif  or  way  (the  spelling  of  former  ages,  as  well  as  the 
present,  being  extremely  uncertain)  may  signify ya/c ;  the  weys  were  the/ates  of  the  northern 
nations,  from  whence  the  witches  in  Macbeth  are  called  iceyward  sisters,  S3ec  Mr.  Warbur<p 
ton's  ingenious  and  learned  note  upon  tliem.  Seward. 

Our 
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Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still ; 
And  when  the  stars  are  labouring,  we  believe 
It  is  not  that  they  govern,  but  they  grieve 
For  stubborn  ignorance ;  all  things  that  aie 
Made  for  our  general  uses/  are  at  war. 
E'en  we  among  ourselves  j  and  from  the  strife. 
Your  first  unlike  opinions  got  a  life. 

Oh,  man !  thou  image  of  thy  Maker's  pood,'*  ' 
What  canst  thou  fear,  when  breath'd  into  thy  blood 
His  spirit  is,  that  built  thee  ?  what  dull  sense 
Makes  thee  suspect,  in  need,  that  Providence 
Who  made  the  morning,  and  who  plac'd  the  light 
Guide  to  thy  labours;  who  call'd  up  the  night. 
And  bid  her  fall  upon  thee  like  sweet  showers 
In  hollow  murmurs,  to  lock  up  thy  powers ; 
Who  gave  thee  knowledge,  wno  so  trusted  thee. 
To  let  thee  grow  so  near  himself,  the  tree; 
Must  he  then  be  distrusted  ?  shall  his  frame 
Discourse  with  him,  why  thus  and  thus  I  am? 
He  made  the  angels  thine,  thy  fellows  all. 
Nay,  even  thy  servants,  when  devotions  call. 
Oh,  canst  thou  be  so  stupid  tlien,  so  dim. 
To  seek  a  saving  influence,  and  lose  him  ? 
Can  stars  protect  thee  ?  or  can  poverty. 
Which  is  the  light  to  Heav'n,**  pu|.  q^^  y^i^  ^^j 

He  is  my  star,  in  him  all  trutli  I  find. 

All  influence,  all  fate !  and  when  my  mind 

Is  fumish'd  with  his  fulness,  my  poor  Story 

Shall  out-live  all  their  age,  and  an  their  glory ! 

The  hand  of  danger  cannot  fall  amiss. 

When  I  know  what,  and  in  whose  power  it  is : 

Nor  want,  the  curse  of  man,^*  shall  make  me  groan ; 

A  holy  hermit  is  a  mind  alone. 

Doth  not  experience  teach  us,  all  we  can. 

To  work  ourselves  into  a  glorious  man  ? 

Love's  but  an  exlialalion  to  best  eyes, 

The  matter  spent,  and  then  the  fool's  ^e  dies ! 

Thou  image  of  thy  Maker* s  good.'\  Mr.  Sympson  would  read, 

thy  Maker  good, 

)ut  I  see  not  sufficient  reason  for  a  change,  since  good  men  arc,  and  all  men  should  cndca- 
^QJto  make  themselves,  images  of  the  soodness  of  God.  Nay,  the  man  who  banishes  vir- 
"f  from  his  soul,  forfeits  the  only  valuable  likeness  which  he  bears  to  his  Maker. 

Seward. 

Or  can  poverty, 

^fliichisthe  light  to  Heav'n,  put  out  his  eye?"]  This  poem  has  vast  beauties;  what 
!**tehjfr  had  often  bantered  in  his  comedies,  the  cheats  of  astrology  (almost  universally  be- 
?^  in  his  age)  he  now  lashes  with  the  spirit  of  a  classic  satirist,  and  the  zeal  of  a  Chnstian 
'Tine.  But  the  line  above,  Mr.  Sympson  says,  is  sad  stuffy  I  own  it  a  little  obscure,  but 
*'i'Om  deserving  that  title.  Poverty  and  affliction  often  bring  men  to  a  due  sense  of  their 
^  state,  and  to  an  entire  dependence  on  their  Creator,  therefore  may  be  considered  as  lights 
J^t  often  guide  men  to  Heaven.  Poets,  whose  imaginations  are  so  full  of  sentiment  as 
"^wspcare's  and  Fletcher's,  do  not  always  study  perspicuity  in  their  expressions  so  ipuch  as 
^  of  cooler  dispositions.^  Seward. 

It  is  true,  that  theydo  not  always  study  perspicuity,  but  the  light  of  Heaven  refers  to  his 
K  not  to  poverty.    This  mode  of  construction  is  not  uncommon  with  our  authors,  and  has 
^toi  occasioned  misinterpretations. 
'  ThecsLuseofman.]  Corrected  in  1730. 

VOL.  I.  11  Were 
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Were  I  in  love,  and  could  that  bright  star  bring 

Encrease  to  wealth,  honour,  and  ever}'  tiling  j 

Were  she  as  perfect  good  as  we  can  aim. 

The  first  was  so,  and  yet  she  lost  die  game. 

My  mistress,  then,  be  Knowledge  and  fair  Truth! 

So  I  enjoy  all  beauty  and,  all  youth. 

And  though  to  Time  her  lights  and  laws  she  lends^ 

She  knows  no  age  that  to  corruption  bends: 

Friends*  promises  may  lead  me  to  beheve. 

But  he  tliat  is  his  own  friend,  knows  to  live; 

Affliction,  when  I  know  it  is  but  this, 

A  deep  allay,  whereby  man  tougher  is 

To  bear  the  hammer, ^^  and,  tlie  deeper,  still 

We  still  arise  more  image  of  his  will ; 

Sickness,  an  humorous  cloud  'twixt  us  and  lights 

And  death,  at  longest,  but  another  night  I 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  tiiat  can 

Be  honest,  is  the  only  perfect  man. 

^^  To  hear  ihe  hammer.'}  Seward  falsely  asserts,  that  this  is  the  reading  of  tht  former 
editions. 
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The  sun  (which  doth  the  greatest  comfort  bring 

To  absent  friefids,  because  the  self-sarae  thing 

They  know,  they  see,  however  absent)  is 

Here,  our  best  haymaker,  (forgive  me  this ! 

It  is  our  country's  stile)  in  this  warm  shine 

I  lie,  and  dream  of  your  foil  Mermaid  wine. 

Oh,  we  liave  water  mix'd  with  claret  lees, 

Drink  apt  to  bring  in  drier  heresies 

Than  beer,  good  only  for  the  sonnefs  strain. 

With  fustian  metaphors  to  stuff  the  brain  3 

So  mix'd,  tliat,  given  to  the  thirstiest  one. 

Twill  not  prove  alms,  unless  he  have  the  stone : 

I  think  with  one  draught  man's  invention  fades. 

Two  cups  had  quite  spoil'd  Homer's  Iliades. 

Tis  liquor  that  will  find  out  SutclifF's  wit. 

Lie  where  he  will,*  and  make  him  write  worse  yet. 

Fdl'd  with  such  moisture,  in  most  giievous  qualms. 

Did  Robert  Wisdom  write  his  singing-psalms  5 

And  so  must  I  do  this :  And  yet  I  think 

It  is  a  potion  sent  us  down  to  drink. 

By  special  Providence,  keeps  us  from  fights. 

Makes  us  not  laugh  when  we  make  legs  to  knightf.  ^ 

"Tis  this  that  keeps  our  minds  fit  for  our  states, 

A  Inedicine  to  obey  our  magistrates : 

For  we  do  live  more  fi-ee  than  you ;  no  hate. 

No  emy  at  one  another's  happy  state. 

Moves  us ;  we  are  all  equal ;  evely  whit ' 

Of  land  that  God  gives  men  here  is  tlieir  wit. 

If 

»  Letter^  6^c-]  This  letter  has  hitherto  been  printed  at  the  end  of  Nice  Valour,  with  the 
following  tide :  "  Mr.  Francis  Beaumont's  Letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he  and  Mas- 
ter Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of  the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  "Which 
deferred  their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid."  As  we  apprehend  it  U  demonstrated 
(p.  liii,  ^  seq.J  that  this  situation  was  casual,  and  the  tide  not  to  be  relied  on,  we  have 
ventured  to  remove  the  one  and  alter  the  other.  .         .  .    ' 

»  Lie  where  he  wiil.]  If  we  keep  to  the  old  reading,  it  must  reflect  upon  SutclifTs  hiding 
himself  for  debt.  I  have  not  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  now  by  me,  hut  don't  remember  any 
thing  of  the  poverty  of  this  minor  poet  of  our  author's  ag:e:  by  reading  ii  for  he,  the  archness 
b  smarter  as  well  as  more  good-humoured  j  let  his  wit  he  in  what  part  of  his  body  it  will. 

Seward. 

We  see  no  great  archness  in  this  alteration,  nor  think  the  old  reading  implies  9utcliff*s 
faiding  for  debt. 

•  We  are  all  equal  every  whit : 

Of  land  that  God  gives  men  here  is  their  wit  7 

if  we  consider  fulit/,']  This  dark  sentence  has  been  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Sympson,  who 
hj  pointing  differently  gives  this  sentiment.  Mens  wit  is  here  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
iand ;  jUkI  then  the  next  sentence. 


■^or  pur  best 


And  gravest  men  will  with  his  main-house  jest. 
Scarce  please  you  3 

has 
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If  we  consider  fully;  for  our  best 

And  gravest  men  wiU  with  his  main  house-jest>  * 

Scarce  please  you ;  we  want  subtilty  to  do 

The  city-tricks,  lie,  hate,  and  flatter  too : 

Here  are  none  that  can  bear  a  painted  show. 

Strike  when  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow ;  ♦ 

Who,  like  mills  set  the  right  way  for  to  grind. 

Can  make  their  gains  alike  with  every  wind : 

Only  some  fellows  with  the  subtlest  pate 

Amongst  us,  may  perchance  equivocate 

At  selling  of  a  horse,  and  that^s  the  most. 

Methinks  the  little  wit  I  had  is  lost 

Since  I  saw  you ;  for  wit  is  like  a  rest 

Held  up  at  tennis,'  which  men  do  the  best 

With  the  best  gamesters :  what  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame. 

As  if  that  ev6ry  one  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolv'd  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past :  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

"nil  that  were  cancelled :  and  when  that  was  gone. 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 

Was  able  tamake  the  two  next  companies 

Right  witty :  though  but  downright  fools,  mere  wise> 

When  I  remember  this,  and  see  that  now 

the  country  gentlemen  begin  to  allow 

My  wit  for  dry-bobs,  then  I  needs  must  cry, 

I  see  my  days  of  ballading  grow  nigh ; 

I  can  already  riddle,  and  can  sing 

Catches,  sell  bargains,  and  I  fear  shall  bring 

Myself  to  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find,^ 

Over  as  oft  as  any,  with  one  wind. 

That 

has  a  just  connection  with  the  former :  Main-house  jest,  I  read  with  a  hyphen  and  understand 
by  it  the  jest  that  receives  its  merit  from  the  grandeur,  riches,  and  antiquity  of  his  family  who 
utters  it,  as  the  hearers  admire  it  upon  these  accoants.  Seward. 

Main-house  is  a  stranse  expression ;  if  there  needs  a  hyphen,  house-jest  would  be  better. 

♦  Strike  when  \you  wmch,  and  then  lament  the  hlow.j  This  does  not  appear  sense:  The 
poet  speaks  of  courtiers  wearing  a  painted  outside  (and  perhaps  toear  in  the  former  line  would 
DC  a  better  reading  than  bear)  and  after  they  themselves  have  struck  you  secretly  when  you 
did  not  see  them,  will  pretend  to  lament  the  blow.  But  what  has  winch  to  do  with  this 
flense?  I  doubt  not  but  the  true  reading  is, 

Strike^hen  you  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow,  Seward. 

'  Wit  is  like  a  rest  held  up  at  tennis.']  This,  we  think,  tends  to  explain  the  expression 
that  so  often  occurs  of  setting  up  a  rest,  which  commonly  includes  an  allusion  to  some  game, 
and  which  game  here  appears  to  be  tennis. 

*  Though  but  downright  fools,  more  wise."]  More  wise  is  an  anti-climax  after  right  witty; 
but  I  believe  the  true  reading  is  meer  wise,  i.  e.  nothing  but  mere  wisdom  itself.  It  seems  an 
expression  perfectly  in  the  stile  of  the  context.  Seward. 

^  To  speak  the  hardest  words  I  find. 
Over,  as  oft  as  any,  with  one  wind. 

That  takes  no  memcines.]  This  relates  to  the  play  of  repeating  hard  words  (such  as  Chi- 
chester church  stands  in  Chichester  church-yard)  several  times  in  a  breath,  and  generally  they 
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That  takes  no  medicines,  but  one  thought  of  thee 

Makes  me  remember  all  these  tilings  to, be 

The  wit  of  our  young  men,  fellows  that  show 

No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know  ^ 

Who,  like  trees  of  the  garden,  have  growing  souls.' 

Only  strong  Destiny,  which  all  controls, 

I  hope  hath  left  a  better  fate  in  store 

For  me  thy  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor, 

Banish'd  iinto  this  home !  Fate  once  again 

Bring  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  smooth  and  plain 

The  way  of  knowledge  for  me,  and  then  I, 

Who  have  no  good  but  in  thy  company. 

Protest  it  will  my  greatest  comfort  be 

To  acknowledge  all  I  have  to  flow  from  thee.* 

Ben,  when  these  scenes  are  perfect,  we'll  taste  wine  j 

rU  drink  thy  muse's  health,  thou  shalt  quaff  mine. 

are  such  as  betray  the  speaker  into  indecencies.  But  are  we  to  understand  That  takes  no  m«- 
dicines  only  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  wind?  Or  a  secret  flin^  at  the  physicians  and 
apothecaries  for  affecting  hard  words,  and  so  one  effect  of  their  medicines  may  jocularly  be 
supposed  to  enable  a  man  to  talk  hard  words  more  fluently?  Seward. 

rhe  first  of  these  interpretations  is,  we  think,  the  true. 

'  TF'ho  like  trees  of  the  guard,  have  growing  souls. '\  What,  savs  Mr.  Sj^pson,  can  trees 
rf'ihe  guard  possibly  mean?  I  believe  it  corrupt  for  garden,  whicfi  the  old  poets  would  with** 
out  scruple  contract  into  one  syllable,  gard'n,  and  how  easily  might  a  transcnber,  not  knowing 
what  word  it  was,  change  it  to  guard,  Seward. 

It  is  probable  garden  is  right ;  but  how  could  our  poets,  or  any  poets,  or  mortals,  contract 
garden  into  one  syllable  ?  The  editors  of  1750  have  presented  to  our  eyes  many  contractions 
and  apostrophes  which  no  tongue  can  express,  or  human  organs  articulate. 

'  To  flow  from  thee  J]  I  had  observed  upon  the  Woman  Hater  before  I  knew  of  these 
verses  of  Beaumont* s  having  any  relation  to  that  play,  how  much  more  it  was  wrote  in  Ben 
Jonson*s  manner  than  any  other  of  our  authors*  foregoing  plays :  the  same  is  true  of  The  Nice 
Valour,  which  consists  cniefly  of  passions  personated,  not  of  characters  from  real  life ;  and 
which  allows  those  passions  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  Here  is  a 
confirmation  of  Jonson  being  the  writer  they  imitat^.  In  the  greatest  part  of  their  works 
they  seem  to  follow  Shakespeare.  I  find  from  these  verses,  that  at  note  32  in  the  Woman - 
Hater,  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  Fletcher  was  the  sole  author  of  that  play,  from  the  first 
edition  having  his  name  only  prefixed :  it  being  printed  after  both  their  deaths,  it  was  very 
easy  to  make  the  mistake,  which  was  corrected  by  the  second  edition.  The  character  of 
Lapet  in  this  play  has  so  much  of  that  inimitable  humour,  which  was  displayed  before  in  the 
character  of  Bessus,  in  the  King  and  No  Kin^,  that  it  was  probably  the  work  of  the  same  hand, 
w*i.  Beaumont*s,  for  to  him  ^lr.  Earle  (in  the  most  authentic  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  these 
plays,  as  being  writ  immediately  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  and  near  ten  years  before  that 
of  Fletcher)  ascribes  Bessus  together  with  Philaster  and  the  Maid's  Tragedy.  How  wrong 
therefore  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Beaumont*s  genius  was  onlv  turned  tor  tragedy,  that 
he  possessed  great  correctness  of  judgment,  but  that  the  liveliness  of  imagination,  vivacity  of 
will  and  comic  humour,  which  so  much  abounds  in  these  plays,  were  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
Fletcher  only?  See  Berkenhead's  Poems  on  this  subject  prefixed  to  this  edition.     Seward. 

See  p.  liii,  &  seq% 
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Considering  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  authors^  loudly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  most  eminent  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors, 
it  appears  at  first  sight  rather  wonderful,  that  in  the  space  of  a  hundred 
^nd  fifty  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  these  poets,  no 
more  than  three  complete  editions  of  their  works  have  been  published; 
we  say  three,  because  the  first  folio  professedly  included  np  more  of  their 
plays,  than  those  wiiich  had  not  before  been  singly  printed  in  quarto. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  this  amazing  disparity  between  the 
reputation  of  the  writers,  and  the  public  demand  for  their  productions? 
Are  libraries  furnished  with  books,  as  apartments  with  furniture,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  ?  or  is  it  necessary,  because  plays  were  originally  written 
to  be  acted,  that  they  must  continue  to  be  perpetually  represented,  or 
cease  to  be  read? 

Truth,  we  fear,  obliges  us  to  confess  that  these  questions  must,  with- 
out much  qualification,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.     Shakespeare,  ad- 
mirable as  he  is,  certainly  owes  some  part  of  his  present  popularity,  and 
the  extraordinary  preference  given  to  his  plays  beyond  those  of  iEill  our 
other  dramatists,  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  literary  world  to  extol  him. 
By  the  changes  of  fashion,  nature  and  right  reason  sometimes  come  into 
vogue;  but  the  multitude  take  them,  like  coin,  because  they  are  in  cur- 
rency, while  men  of  sense  and  letters  alone  appreciate  them  according  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  receive  merit,  wherever  they  find  it,  as  bullion, 
though  it  has  not  the  stamp  of  fashion  impressed  on  it.     To  such  men, 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  instead  of  obscuring,  illustrates  the  kindred 
talents  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Yet  such  men  are  but  rare;  and  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  learned  editors  of  Shakespeare  speaking  of  his 
own  notes  "  concerned  in  a  critical  explanation  ot  the  author's  heauties 
and  defects;  but  chiefly  of  his  beauties,  whether  in  stile,  thought,  senti- 
ment, character,  or  composition,"  adds,  that  "  the  public  judgment  hath 
less  need  to  be  assisted  in  what  it  shall  reject,  than  in  what  it  ought  to 
PRIZE.     Nor  is  the  value  they  set  upon  a  work,  a  certain  proof  that  thc}'^ 
understand  it.     For  it  is  ever  seen,  that   half  a  dozen   voices  of 
CREDIT  GIVE  THE  LEAD,  and  if  the  public  chance  to  be  in  good  humour, 
or  the  author  much  in  their  favour,  the  people  are  sure  to  follow." 
To  the  popularity  of  a  dramatic   writer,  nothing  more  immediately 
contributes  tlian  the  frequency  of  theatrical  representation.      Common 
readers,  like  barren  spectators,  know  little  more  of  an  author  than  what 
the  actor,  not  always  his  hai)piest  commentator,  presents  t8  them.    Muti- 
lations of  Shakespeare  have  been  recited,  and  even  quoted,  as  his  genuine 
text;  and  mpny  of  his  dramas,  not  in  the  course  of  exhibition,  are  by  the 
multitude  not  honoured  with  a  perusal.    On  the  stage,  indeed,  our  authors 
formerly  took  the  lead,  Dryden  having  informed  us,  that  in  his  day  two  of 
their  plays  were  performed  to  one  of  Shakespeare.     The  stage,  however, 
owes  its  attraction  to  the  actor  as  well  as  author;  and  if  the  able  per- 
former will  not  contribute  to  give  a  pohsh  and  brilliancy  to  the  work,  it 
^vill  lie,  like  the  rough  diamond,  obscured  and  disregarded.    The  artists  of 

former 
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former  days  worked  the  rich  mine  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and  Bet- 
terton,  the  Roscius  of  liis  age,  enriched  his  catalogue  of  characters  from 
'  their  dramas,  as  well  as  those  of  Shakespeare.  Unfortunately  for  our  au-? 
thors,  the  Roscius  of  our  day  confined  his  round  of  characters  in  old  playsj, 
too  closely  to  Shakespeare.  We  may  almost  say  of  him  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  as  Dryden  says  of  Shakespeare's  scenes  of  magic, 

f '  Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he  5** 

but  surely  we  must  lament,  that  those  extraordinary  powers,  which  have 
so  successfully  been  exerted  in  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare,  and  some- 
times prostituted  to  the  support  of  the  meanest  writers,  should  not  more 
frequently  have  been  employed  to  throw  a  light  upon  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Their  plays,  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  have  the  same  excellencies, 
as  well  as  the  same  defects,  each  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree,  with  the 
dramas  of  their  great  master.  Like  his,  they  are  built  on  histories  or  novels, 

fmrsuing  in  the  same  manner  the  story  through  its  various  circumstances; 
ike  his,  but  not  always  with  equal  truth  and  nature,  their  characters  are 
boldly  drawn  and  warmly  coloured;  like  his,  their  dialogue,  containing 
every  beauty  of  stile,  and  licentiousness  of  construction,  is  thick  sown 
with  moral  sentiments,  interchanged  with  ludicrous  and  serious,  ribaldry 
and  sublime,  and  sometimes  enlivened  with  wit  in  a  richer  vein  than  even 
the  immortal  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  In  comedy,  the  critics  of  their 
own  days,  and  those  immediately  succeeding,  gave  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
the  preference  to  Shakespeare;  and  although  the  slow  award  of  time  has 
at  length  justly  decreed  the  superior  excellence  of  the  glorious  father  of 
our  drama  beyond  all  further  appeal,  yet  these  his  illustrious  followers 
ought  not  surely  to  be  cast  so  far  behind  him,  as  to  fall  into  contemptu- 
ous neglect,  while  the  most  careless  works  of  Shakespeare  are  studiously 
brought  forward.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  King  and  No  King,  Love's  Pil- 
grimage, Monsieur  Thomas,  S^x,  S^c.  &jC.  would  hardly  disgrace  that  stage 
which  has  exhibited  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Mr.  Seward  has  employed  great  part  of  his  preface  in  citing  similar 
passages  from  Shakespeare  and  our  authors;  and  though  we  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  him  in  the  comparisons  he  has  drawn,  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  adducing  one  instance,  in  ou^  opinion,  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  authors  than  any  mentioned  in  that  preface.  It  is  the 
entire  character  of  the  boy  IIengo,  in  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca;  a  cha- 
racter which  is,  we  think  (taken  altogether)  belter  sustained,  and  more 
beautifully  natural  and  pathetic,  than  the  Prince  Arthur  of  Shakespeare. 
The  scene  in  King  John  between  Arthur  and  Hubert,  excellent  as  it  is, 
almost  passes  the  bounds  of  pity  and  tenor,  and  becomes  horrible;  bcr 
sides  which,  Shakespeare,  to  whom  "  a  quibble,"  as  I)r,  Johnson  says, 
"  was  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to 
lose  it,"  has  enervated  the  dialogue  with  many  frigid  conceits,  which  hq 
has,  with  more  than  usual  impropriety,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  inno- 
cent Arthur,  while  he  is  pleading  most  affectingly  for  mercy. 

As  lor  example : 

— — **  Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eves,  thut  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
So  inncn  as  frov/n  on  you? 

If  lib.  I've  sworn  to  do  it; 
And  with  hot  irons  must  1  burn  them  out. 

Arth. 
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Artli.  Ah,  none  hut  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it  I 
7%eiromiif  itfe(f,  tho  heated.red  hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drinh  my  tearsp 
And  quench  itsjiery  indignation, 

£ven  in  the  matter  ^f  my  innocence:  * 

Nay,  qfter  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  Jire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  P 
Oh,  I  fan  angd  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me,  Huberfshould  put  out  mine  eyes, 
1  would  not  have  believ'd  him  >  no  tongue,  out  Hubert*8t 

And  again : 

■  **  Go  to !  hold  your  tongue ! 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  qfa  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  qf  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue^  let  mc  not,  Hubert! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  ton^e. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.    Oh,  spare  mme  eyes; 
Tho*  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  mv  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold^ 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  gritf^ 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  beus*d 
In  undeservd  extremes :  see  else  yourseff; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal } 
The  breath  of  Heaven  hath  blown  its  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  its  head. 

Huh.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  hut  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  <f  your  proceedings,  Hubert ; 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyesi 
And,  like  a  dog,  that  is  compelVd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire  (ind  iron  extend. 
Creatures  qjf  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses'' 

The  reader,  we  imagine,  will  concur  in  our  disapprobation  of  the  passages 
printed  in  Italics,  between  Caratach  and  Hengo  we  do  not  remember 
that  a  line  occurs,  affected  or  unnatural ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  exqui« 
sitely  tender  than  the  several  -scenes  between  them.  The  whole  play 
abounds  with  dramatic  and  poetic  excellence. 

Allowing,  however,  freely  allowing,  the  general  superiority  of  Shake- 
speare* to  lEkaumont  and  Fletcher  (and  indeed  to  all  other  poets.  Homer 
perhaps  only  excepted)  yet  we  cannot  so  far  degrade  our  authors,  as  to 
reduce  the  most  excellent  of  their  pieces  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  effu- 
sions of  Shakespeare;  nor  c^n  we  believe  that  there  are  not  many  of  their 
long-neglected  dramas  that  might  not,  with  very  inconsiderable  variations, 
be  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  a  modem  audience.    The  public  have 
been  lon^  habituated  to  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare,  whose  language, 
m  the  opinion  of  Pryden,  is  a  little  obsolete  in  comparison  of  that  of  our 
authors ;  and  irregularities  of  fable  have  been  not  only  pfu:d6n^,  but  de- 
fended.   When  the  great  English  actor,  of  whom  we  have  be^n  speaking, 
first  undertook  the  direction  of  the  stage,  his  friend  (the  present  Laureat) 
boldly  told  him, 

•'  A  nation*s  taste  depends  on  you." 

VOL.1.  ^^         ^  >  Th« 
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The  national  taste^  under  his  happy  influence,  acquired  from  da^  to  daj, 
from  year  to  year,  an  increased  relish  for  Shakespeare;  and  it  is  almost 
matter  of  amazement,  as  well  as  concern,  that  so  little  of  his  attentioii 
was  directed  to  those  dramatic  writers,  whose  poetical  character  bore  so 
great  an  affinity  to  the  just  object  of  bis  admiration.    A  deceased  actor, 
of  great  merit,  and  still  greater  promise,  very  successfully  opened  his 
theatrical  career  by  appearing  in  the  tri^gedy  of  philaster.    At  the  same 
time,  the  same  tragedy  contributed  qot  a  liufe  to  the  growing  fame  of  one, 
of  our  principal  actresses.    That  play,  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  som^ 
other  pieces  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  besides  those  we  have  already 
enumerated,  would  undoubtedly  become  favQurite  entertainments  of  the 
stage,  if  the  theatrical  talents  of  the  performers  bore  any  kind  of  propor-» 
tion  to  the  dramatic  abilities  of  the  writers.     Since  the  directors  of  ou^* 
theatres  in  some  sort  hold  the  keys  of  the  temple  of  dramatic  fame,  let 
them  do  honour  to  themselves  by  throwing  open  their  doors  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher!   Seeing  there  are  at  present  but  small  hopes  of  emuLiting 
the  transcendei^t  actor,  who  so  long  and  so  effectually  impressed  on  our 
minds  the  excellence  of  Shakespeare,  let  them  at  least  rescue  their  peri 
formers  from  an  iiQmediate  comparison,  so  much  to  their  disfdvantage,  by 
trying  their  force  on  the  characters  of  our  authors!   The  Two  ^'oble 
Kjnsmen  indeed  has  been  ascribed  (falsely,  as  \ye  think)  to  Shakespeare. 
'*  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  says  Pope,  "  if  that  play  be  his,  m  then  goe^ 
0  tradition  it  was,  and  indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more 
of  our  author,  than  some  of  those  which  have  been  received  as  genuine." 
Unhappy  poets!  whose  very  excellence  is  turned  against  them.     Shake- 
speare's claim  to  any  share  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  we  have  consi-* 
»dered  at  the  end  of  that  piece,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.   In  this  place 
we  shall  only  enter  our  protest  against  the  authority  of  Pope,  who  appears 
to  have  felt  himself  mortified  and  ashamed,  when  he  ^'  discharged  the  dull 
duty  of  an  editor."     H^  surely  must  be  allowed  to  discharge  his  duty  with^ 
reluctance,  and  n^ost  probfibly  with  neglect,  who  speaks  pf  it  in  such' 
terms      (n  his  preface  indeed  he  has,  with  a  most  masterly  hand,  drawn 
the  outline  of  the  poetici^l  character  of  Shakespeare;  but  in  that  very 

{preface,  by  a  strange  perversioi^  of  taste,  he  proposes  to  throw  out  of  the 
ist  of  Shakespeare  s  plays  The  Winter's  Tate,  wnich  he  considers  as  spu- 
rious! On  no  better  foundation,  we  think,  has  he  asserted,  that  the  play 
of  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  has  little  resemblance  of  Fletcher.  *^  There  goes 
a  tradition,"  that  Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensari/;  '<  there  goes  a 
tradition,"  that  the  admirable  translator  of  Homer,  like  Shakespeare  him-r 
self,  had  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek;  but  what  candid  critic  wonid  coun- 
tenance such  a  tradition  i  And  is  such  a  vague,  blind,  playhouse  tradition 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  one  great  poet  to  tear  th^  laurel  from  the  brows  of 
another  f' 

The  modern  editors  of  Shakespeare  contemplate  with  admiration  that 
indifference  to  future  fame,  which  suffered  him  to  behold  with  uncommon 
apathy  some  of  his  pieces  incorrectly  printed  during  his  life,  without 
attempting  t6  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  barbarous  editors,  or  pre- 
paring for  posterity  a  genuine  collection  of  his  works,  supervised  land 
corrected  by  himself.  In  our  opinion,  the  dedication  and  preface  of  He- 
minge  and  Condell  more  than  insinuate  the  intention  of  Shakespeare,  had 
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he  sunriYecli  to  have  t>ubiished  such  a  collection.^  But^  be  that  as  it  may> 
his  supposed  carelessness  concerning  the  fate  of  his  pieces  after  they  had 
been  represented,  is  not  so  very  singular ;  many  of  the  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  also  having  been  inaccurately  printed  from  stolen 
copies  during  the  lives  of  the  authors,  and  the  remainder  collected  some 
A'ears  after  their  deaths,  hke  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  players.  Ben 
Jonson  appears  to  have  been  the  only  dramatic  poet  of  that  age^  who  paid 
any  attention  to  the  publication  of  his  works. 

Tiie  old  quarto  copies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  come  down  to  us 
exactly  in  the  same  state  with  the  old  quartos  of  Shakespeare.  The  printers 
of  those  times  not  only  copied,  but  multiplied  the  errors  of  the  transcriber. 
An  editor,  nay  even  a  corrector  of  the  press,  seems  to  have  been  a  character 
of  which  they  had  not  the  smallest  tonceptipn.  Even  the  title-pages 
appear  to  exhibit  the  very  names  of  the  authors  at  random^  sometimes 
anuouncing  the  play  as  the  work  of  one  poet,  sometimes  of  another,  and 
sometimes  as  the  joint  production  of  both.  A  bookseller  is  somewhere 
introduced  as  reprehending  tlie  saving  ways  of  an  ode-writer,  who,  he  sup-^ 
posed,  merely  to  lengthen  his  work,  would  often  put  no  more  than  three 
or  four  words  into  a  line.  The  old  printers  seem  to  have  conceived  the 
same  idea  of  the  parsimony  of  poets,  and  therefore  often  without  scruple 
run  verse  into  prose,  not  adverting  to  measure  or  harmony,  but  solely  go- 
verned by  the  dimensions  of  the  page,  whether  divided  into  columns,  or 
terried  aU  across  from  one  scanty  margin  to  another.  Their  orthography  j* 

*  "  We  hope,  that  they  outliving  hhii,  and  he  not  having  the  fate  common  with  some,  to 
be  exequutor  to  his  own  writings,**  &:c. 

Dedication  qf  Shakespeare* t  Works  bfi  Hcminge  dnd  Condell. 

"It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confcsse,  worthy  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  author  himself 
had  lived  to  have  set  forth  j  and  over  scene  his  own  writing^ ;  hut  since  it  has  been  ordained 
otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pi^y  vou  doc  not  envy  his  friends, 
the  office  of  thdr  care  and  paine«  to  have  collected  and  published  them." 

Preface  of  Heminge  and  Condell. 

'f  Thnr  orikography,  Arc]  To  this  article  Our  ancestors  seeiri  to  have  afforded  very  little 
attentioa:  ingemous  for  ingenuous,  alter  for  attar,  cozen  for  cousin,  desert  for  desart,  talents 
for  ialoHSt  then  for  than,  he.  he.  continually  occur  in  the  old  books.  Nor  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  any  greater  regard  paid  to  proper  names ;  one  of  our  poets,  for  instance^  wre  (ind 
called  Fieatcker,  Flecheri  and  tletcher ;  and  the  other,  Beamont,  Beamount,  and  Beaumont, 
Tbe  tuaae  oi  Shakespeare  is  ^pelt  at  least  a  dozen  ways.  We  are  told,  in  the  first  note  on  the 
Diinciad  of  ^n  autograph  oiShakspeAre  himself,  whereby  it  appeared  tliat  he  spelt  his  own 
name  witiMiat  the  first  e.**  Yet  even  this  autograph  is  not  decisive.  In  the  resister-book  at 
Stratfohl  upon  Avon«  the  name  of  the  family  is  regularly  entered  Shakspere.  In  die  poct^s 
Own  trill*  which  nottr  lies  in  the  Prerogative-Office,  Doctor's  Commons,  his  name  is  spelt 
TRKVX  difierent  ways.  In  the  body  of  the  will  it  is  alwiys  written  Shackspeare  i  \hi$,  how- 
cvefp  may  be  ascribed  to  the  lawyer.  The  will  consists  of  three  sheets,  the  first  of  which  is 
Itfphlf  •ubacrihtd  S^uackspere ',  the  twO  others  SAoljpeore.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  hand-writin^»  as  well  as  situation  of  the  first  signaturci  is  different  from  tha^.  of  the  two 
foUowing:  but  it  appears  extraordinary  that  a  stranger  should  attempt  to  falsify  a  slgnaiure, 
which  18  fmudly  snoscribed  to  each  sheet  for  the  Siike  of  givirig  authenticity  to  so  solemn  an 
intniment,  and  is,  therefore,  always  taken  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  the  testator.  Mr* 
Gairick*  however,  has  now  in  his  possession  the  lease  of  a  house  formerly  situated  in  Black- 
Frian,  and  but  lately  taken  down  on  account  of  the  new  bridge,  which  beloflged  to  that  poet. 
As  a  party  to  that  lease  he  si^ns  bis  nauie  S/iakipeare ;  and  the  first  syllable  of  his  name  is 
now  pronounced  in  his  native  county,  Warwickshire,  with  the  short  a,  Shak-  and  not 
Skake  ipeare.  On  the  othe^  hand,  it  must  be  confessed;  that  the  dialect  (t£  that  county  is 
more  provincial  than  classical,  and  we  believe  that  all  the  familiesj  who  are  how  known  by 
the  poet*8  name,  both  spell  and  pronounce  it  Shakespeare 'y  which  indeed  seems  most  recon- 
cilable to  etimology,  if  etimology  be  at  all  concerned  in  so  capricious  a  circumstance.  .Every 
thing,  however  trivial,  interests  an  English  reader,  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  that  great  poet; 
which  is  the  only  excuse  we  have  to  oner  for  to  long  a  note  on  a  |x>int  of  so  little  importance. 
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is  so  generally  vicious  and  unsettled,  and  their  punctuation  so  totally  de^ 
fcctive,  that  the  regulation  of  either  rarely  merits  the  triumphs  that  havci 
so  often  been  derived  from  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  old  copies 
of  our  poets  may  by  an  intelligeAt  reader  be  perused  with  satisfaction^ 
The  typographical  errors  ate  indeed  gross  and  numerous ;  but  their  very 
number  and  gfossness  keeps  the  reader  awake  to  the  genuine  text,  and 
commonly  renders  such  palpable  inaccuracies  not  prejudicial.  The  ge- 
nuine work  of  the  author  is  there  extant,  though  the  lines  are  often,  like  a 
confused  multitude,  huddled  on  one  another,  arid  not  marshalled  and 
arrayed  by  the  discipline  of  a  modern  editor* 

The  first  folio,  containing  thirty-four  of  ouf  authors*  pieces,  never  till 
then  collected  or  printed,  was  published  by  the  players,  obviously  tran- 
scribed from  the  prompter's  books,  commonly  the  most  iiiaccurate  and 
barbarous  of  all  manuscripts,  or  made  out  piecemeal  from  the  detached 
parts  copied  for  the  use  of  the  performers.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the 
stage-direction  has  sometimes  crept  into  the  text,  and  the  name  of  the 
actor  is  now  and  then  substituted  for  that  of  the  character.  The  tran- 
scribers, knowing  perhaps  no  language  perfectly,  corrupted  all  languages; 
and  vitiated  the  dialogue  with  false  Latin,  false  French,  false  Itsilian,  and 
false  Spanish;  nay,  as  Pope  says  of  the  old  copies  of  Shakespeare,  "  theit  ' 
very  Welch  is  false." 

The  players,  however,  notwithstaiiding  the  ceiisure  of  Pope,  "  yet 
from  Cibber  sore,"  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  with  regard  to  our  poets,  as 
faithful  and  able  editors  as  others  of  that  period.  It  is  most  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  playhouse  manuscript  contained  the  real  work  of  the 
author,  though  perhaps  ignorantly  copied,  and  accommodated  to  the  use 
of  the  theatre.  A  writer  in  his  closet  often  silently  acquiesces  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  continued  declamation  ^  but  if  at  any  time  the  audience,  like 
Polonius,  cry  out,  "  This  is  too  long,"  such  passages  are  afterwards  natu- 
rally curtailed  or  omitted  in  the  representation ;  but  the  curious  reader, 
"  being  less  fastidious  than  the  prowa  spectator"  (for  in  such  terms  Horace 
speaks  of  the  spectator)  is  pleased  with  the  restoration  of  those  passages 
in  print.  "  Players,"  says  Pope,  "  are  just  such  judges  of  wh^t  is  right, 
as  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful."  The  comparison  is  more  ludicrous  and 
sarcastic  than  it  is  just.  The  poet  himself,  who  makes  the  clothes^  may 
rather  be  called  the  tailor;  actors  are  at  most  but  the  empty  beaux  that 
wear  them,  and  the  spectators  censure  or  admire  them.  A  tailor,  however, 
if  players  must  be  the  tailors,  though  not  equal  in  science  to  a  statuary  or 
an  anatomist,  must  yet  be  conceived  to  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  form  than  a  blacksmith  or  a  carpenter;  and  if  many  of  the 
actors  know  but  little  of  the  drama,  they  would  probably  have  known  still 
less  of  it,  had  they  not  been  retainers  to  the  stage.  Some  improvements, 
as  well  as  Corruptions  of  the  drama,  may  undoubtedly  be  derived  from  the 
theatre.  Cibber,  idle  Cibberj  wrote  for  the  stage  with  more  success  than 
Pope.  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  were  soldiers  and 
freedmen ;  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  were  actors. 

The  second  folio  contained  the  first  complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Concerning  that  edition  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  has  been  said  by  other  editors,  whose  prefaces  we  have  annexed 
to  our  own. 

The  octavo  editors  of  171  i  seemed  to  aim  at  little  more  than  reprinting 
our  authors'  plays^  and  giving  a  collection  of  them  more  portable  and  con* 
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Venient  thatt  the  foliosi  Their  text,  however,  is  more  corrupt  than  that 
of  either  the  quartos  or  folios,  the  errors  of  which  they  religiously  pre-^ 
served,  adding  many  vicious  readings  of  their  own,  some  of  which  have 
been  Combated  in  very  long  notes  by  their  successors. 

In  the  year  1742,  Theobald,  on  the  success  and  reputation  of  his 
Shak^peare,  projected  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson.  What  he 
had  executed  of  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whalley,  and  is  inserted  in  that 
learned  and  ingenious  gentleman's  edition.  At  the  same  time  he  exhibited 
proposals  for  a  publication  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  assisted  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson :  but 
Theobald  dying  before  he  had  committed  more  than  the  first  and  about 
half  the  second  volume  to  the  press,  the  undertaking  was  continued 
by  the  two  last-mentioned  gentlemen ;  and  the  edition  thus  jointly,  or 
rather  severally,  executed  by  TheobakI,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Sympson,  at 
length  appeared  in  the  year  1750.  These  gentlemen  were  the  first  editors 
of  our  poets  who  professed  to  collate  the  old  copies,  to  reform  the  punc- 
tuation, and  to  amend  the  corruptions  of  the  text.  Some  attempts  also 
were  made  to  elucidate  the  obscurities,  and  enforce  the  excellencies  of 
their  authors.  How  far  we  disagree  or  coincide  with  them  will  appear  on 
inspection  of  the  particular  passages  to  which  their  several  observations 
refer.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  declare,  that  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  entertain  a  more  respectful  opinion  of  their  labours,  if  they 
had  not  very  early  betrayed  that  confidence  which  every  reader  is  tempte<l 
to  repose  in  an  editor,  not  only  by  their  carelessness,  but  by  the  more 
unpardonable  faults  of  faithlessness  and  misrepresentation 4  Tneir  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  old  copies  can  never  safely  be  taken  on  trust,  and  on 
examination  many  of  those  copies  will  appear  to  be  both  negligently  col- 
lated, and  untruly  quoted.  Their  punctuation  also,  notwithstanding  their 
occasional  self-approbation,  is  almost  as  inaccurate  as  that  of  the  most 
ancient  and  rude  editions;  and  their  critical  remarks  have^  in  our  opinion, 
oftener  been  well  intended,  than  conceived.  Their  work,  however,  has  in 
the  main  conduced  to  the  illustration  of  our  authors,  and  we  have  seized 
every  fair  occasion  to  applaud  the  display  of  their  diligence,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  their  critical  acuteness  and  sagacity.  Such  of  their  notes  as 
appeared  incontestible,  or  even  plausible,  we  have  adopted  without  re- 
mark; to  those  more  dubious  we  have  subjoined  additional  annotations; 
those  of  less  consequence  we  have  abridgea ;  and  those  of  no  importance 
we  have  omitted. 

In  the  present  edition,  it  has  been  oiir  chief  aim  to  give  the  old  text  as  ^ 
it  lies  in  the  old  books,  with  no  other  variations,  but  such  as  the  writers 
themselves,  had  they  superintended  an  impression  of  their  works,  or  even 
a  corrector  of  the  press,  would  have  made.  Yet  even  these  variations,  if 
at  all  important,  have  not  been  made  in  silence.  Notes,  however,  have 
been  subjoined  to  the  text  as  briefly  and  as  sparingly  as  possible;  but  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  fluctuation  of  language,  have  rendered  some  notes  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  explaining  obsolete  words,  unusual  phrases, 
old  customs,  and  obscure  or  distant  allusions.  Critical  remarks,  and  con- 
jectural emendations,  have  been  seldom  hazarded,  nor  has  any  ridicule 
been  wantonly  thrown  on  former  editors,  who  have  only  sometimes  been 
reprehended  for  pompous  affectation,  and  more  frequently  for  want  of  care 
and  fidelity.  Every  uiaterial  comment  on  these  plays  has  been  retained  in 
this  edition;  though  often  without  the  long  and  ostentatious  notes  that 
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first  introduced  those  comments  to  the  public^  At  the  same  time,  we  haref 
religiously  attributed  every  observation,  ctitical  or  philologicali  to  its  due 
author,  not  wishing  to  claim  any  praise  as  editors,  but  by  industriottsly 
endeavouring,  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  collect  from  all  quarters  every  thing 
that  might  contribute  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

To  conclude,  we  have  beheld  vtith  pity  and  indignation  the  mean  pa* 
rade  of  many  modern  editors,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  theit 
duties  without  imbibing  their  arrogance.  We  are  perhaps  too  proud  td 
indulge  so  poor  a  vanity;  at  least,  we  are  too  much  occupied  to  litinte 
readings  we  think  of  small  inlportance>  and  too  honest  to  claim  restoration 
not  our  own,  or  to  propose  readings  as  corrections  that  are  no  more  than 
restorations.  The  stationer  has  not  dis£j:raced  our  authors  with  tobacco^ 
paper;  the  press,  we  trust,  has  done  its  duty  |  and  the  rolling'press,  at  a 
very  considerable  expence,  has  added  its  assistance.  The  cuts,  if  we  arc 
not  deceived,  are  for  the  most  part  happily  designed,  and  well  executed, 
and  will  probably  be  deemed  an  agreeaole  addition  to  the  w^ork:  at  least, 
we  may  with  truth  assert,  that  no  authors  in  the  English  language,  pub* 
lished  at  the  same  price,  have  so  many  and  so  valuable  engravmgs« 

The  province  of  a  painter  and  an  editor  are  directly  opposite.  In  the 
first  instance  the  canvas  receives  its  chief  value  from  the  artist,  and  in  th^ 
second  the  artist  derives  almost  all  his  consequence  from  the  canvas. 
The  editor,  if  he  lives,  is  carried  down  the  stream  of  time  by  his  author  i 
and  if  the  author  be  excellent,  and  his  commentary  judicious^ 

Still  shall  his  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale< 

For  our  parts,  we  have  been  incited  to  this  undertaking  from  a  real  adifii« 
ration  of  these  poets,  grounded,  as  we  apprehend,  on  tneir  ffenuine  excel' 
lencies,  and  a  thorough  persuasion  that  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  4nay  proudly  claim  a  second  place  in  the  English  drama,  nearer 
to  the  first  than  the  third,  to  those  ot  Shakespeare)  some  of  their  plays 
being  so  much  in  his  manner,  that  th^y  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  to 
be  the  work  of  another  hand. 
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HIS  fbllowing  passage,  extracted  from  Mr.  Capell's  Notes  on  Shake- 
speare's Antony  and  Cleopatrfi,  is  p^ticularly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
leaders  of  all  Uie  dramatic  performances  produced  in  that  age.  Without 
j|dverting  tp  the  form  of  the  stage,  and  the  nature  of  its  decorations  at  that 
period,  seventl  passages  in  old  plays  are  rather  obscure,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  intelligible. — Jt  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  the  ingenious 
^d  elaborate  com^n^ptator  h^d  quoted  some  fiuthorities;  but,  from  his 
known  0delity  find  diligencCi  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  information 
here  given  may  be  depended  pn,  as  genuine  and  authentic. 

*' jBuf  this  [th^  pistom  of  Shakespeare's  stage,  of  iMving  zoomens*  parti 
acted  by  boys^  was  not  the  only  defect  of  the  stage  that  these  plays  were 
brought  out  upon ;  another,  and  more  considerable,  was  its  fittings  out : 
scenes  were  unknown  to  it;  all  its  decorations  were-^certain  arras  or 
tapestries  in  front,  and  some  on  the  sides,  with  slips  between :  the  platfonn 
was  double,  the  hinder  or  back  part  of  it  rising  sopie  little  matter  above 
that  in  the  front;  and  this  served  them  for  chambers  or  galleries,  for 
jluliet  to  hold  discourse  from  with  Romeo,  and  for  Cleopatra  in  this  play 
to  draw  lip  Antony  dying*;  and  this  upper  stage  too,  it  is  probiible,  was 
the  place  of  performance  for  those  little  engrafted  pieces  that  Shakespeare 
has  given  us,  as — the  Play  in  Hamlet,  Masque  in  the  Tempest,  &.C. — the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  presented,  sitting  upon  the  lowelr.  That  this 
was  their  stage's  construction,  and  continued  to  be  so,  (perhaps,  i^  low 
down  as  the  general  reform  of  it  at  th^  restoration,  the  sera  of  scenes  and 
of  actresses)  is  evinced  beyond  doubting,  from  entries  that  are  found  in 
some  plays  of  rfither  a  later  date  than  the  poet's;  in  which  are  seen  the 
terms — upper,  ^nd  lower  \  and  dialogues  pass  between  persons,  standing 
some  on  the  one  and  some  on  the  other  stage :  and  this  form  it  received 
from  the  earliest  pieces  produced  on  it, — the  Mysteries:  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  which,  the  platform  had  yet  another  division ;  a  part  beyond  the 
two  we  are  speaking  of,  and  rising  higher  than  them ;  upon  which  appeared 
their  Pater  C(£lestis,  attended  by  angels;  patriarchs  and  glorified  persons 
ppon  that  in  the  middle,  and  mere  men  on  the  lowermost:  and  hell  (a 
most  necessary  member  of  these  curious  productions,  for  without  there 
bad  been  no  entertainment  for  some  of  their  auditors)  was  represented  by 
a  great  gaping  hole  on  the  side  of  that  platform,  that  voinit^  something 
like  flames^  out  of  which  their  greatest  jokers,  the  devils,  ascended  at 
times,  and  mixed  with  the  men;  and  into  which,  they  were  commonly 
driven  in  heaps  at  the  drama's  conclusion  :  but  this  hell,  and  the  higher 
division,  vaniehed  with  the  mysteries ;  and  the  stage's  form,  after  that, 
was  as  above.  The  poverty  of  this  apparatus  had  one  very  considerable 
effect  upoi)  %\ie  persons  that  wrote  for  it ;  the  setting  of  which  in  its  due 

*  This  upper  stage  must  have  been  also  made  use  of  in  several  of  the  plays  of  our  poets; 
particularly  in  Bonduca,  Maid*s  Tragedy »  Custom  of  the  Country,  Loyal  Subject,  Chances^ 
Prophetess,  Double  Marriage,  Knight  of  Malta,  love's  Cure,  M  Oman's  Prize,  Island  Prin- 
cess, Night-Walkcr,  Noble  Kinsmen,  Masque,  Four  Plays  -,  and  probably  in  some  others. 

light 


civ  EXTRACT. 

light  being  of  some  consequence  to  the  poet's  reputation,  in  a  matter  that 
has  been  objected  to  him,  it  is  upon  that  account  chiefly  that  this  detail 
of  his  stage  is  entered  into :  naked  as  it  was,  and  quite  motionless ;  without 
scenes,  or  machinery,  not  so  much  as  a  trap-door  for  a  ghost  to  rise  out 
of;  the  spectator  had  nothing  to  aid  him,  or  contribute  to  his  deception : 
fancy  pieced  out  all  these  defects,  as  well  as  it  could ;  and  its  powers  were 
called  out  upon, — to  imagine  the  same  uqchangeable  spot  to  be  a  hall,  a 
chamber,  a  palace,  a  cottage,  a  ship,  lawn,  field  of  battle^  &c.  This  call 
upon  their  auditors'  fancy,  to  which  the  poets  were  driven  by  their  stage's 
penuriousness,  made  them  hardy  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  bring  things 
upon  it  that  cannot  be  represented  on  any  stage;  not  even  upon  the  pre- 
sent, under  all  its  improvements,  or  under  any  other  that  can  oe  imagined: 
but  they  thought,  and  thought  rightly, — that  it  was  but  a  strain  or  two 
more,  and  the  same  active  power  in  their  audience  that  could  make  them 
gee  places  and  actions  of  which  there  was  not  even  the  shadow,  could  pic-r 
ture  others  out  to  them  of  greater  diificulty;  such  as — Pompey's  enter-* 
tfti^ment  on  shipboard,  and  the  n^onumvnt  scenes  in  this  (igt/' 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


L  edition  we  meet  with  of  this  Tragedy  was  printed  in  1619.  The  Commendatory 
I  fay  Howard,  Stanley,  Herrick,  and  Waller,  speak  of  Fletcher  as  the  sole  Author  of  it; 
by  Earle,  ascribe  it  to  Beaumont;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  their  joiiit  produc- 
It  always  met  with  great  applause  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  who  forbid  its  repre- 
ion.  Mr.  Waller  then  wrote  a  new  fifth  act,  rendering  the  catastrophe  fortunate, 
I  is  printed  in  a  volume  of  that  gentleman's  poems ;  and  with  which  Langbaine,  and 
:  dramatic  historiographers  since,  assert  it  was  ag^  brought  on  the  stage,  and  received 
ch  applause  as  ever.  But  this  revival  is  much  doubted ;  because  Mr.  Fen  ton,  in  hia 
30  Waller,  says,  he  had  been  assured  by  his  friend  Southeme,  that  in  the  latter  end  (}f 
a  1I.*8  reign,  he  had  seen  this  play  acted  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  as  it  was  originally 
Q  by  Fletcher;  but  never  with  Waller's  alteraiious. 


PERSONS  REPRESFJ^'TED. 


Men. 


:s,  brother  to  the  King. 
Ry  a  noble  Gentleman. 

'   >  brothers  to  Evadne. 
JS,      J 

vx,  an  old  humoroui  lord,  and  father 
}  gentlemen.  C"  ^*^'"^- 

AS,  a  servant  to  Calianax. 

SCENE, 


WOMBK. 

EvADKE,  wife  to  Amintor, 
AsPATiA,  troth-plight  wife  to  Aminior* 
Antiphila,  If  waiting -gentlewomen  U 


Oltmpias 
Dula,  a  lady. 
Night, 


Aspatia. 


Rhodes, 


masquers. 


ACT    I. 


tr  Clean,  Strafo,  Lysippus,  and 
Diphilus. 

THE  rest  are  making  ready.  Sir. 
^      Lys.  So  let  them  ;  there's  time 
iffh. 

You  are  the  brother  to  the  king,  my 
;  we'll  take  your  word. 
»trato,  thou  hast  some  skill  in  poetry, 
ink'st  thou  of  the  masque?  *  will  it 
rell? 

As  well  as  masque  can  be. 
Ks  masque  can  be? 
Yes;  they  must  commend  their  king, 
L  in  praise  of  the  assembly ;  bless  the 
1  bridegroom,  in  person  of  some  god : 
y'd  to  rules  of  flatteiy. 
ee,  good  my  lord,  who  is  return'd  1 


Enter  3Ielantius. 
Lys.  Noble  Melantius!  the  land,  by  mte^ 
Welcomes  thy  virtues  borne  to  Rhodes. 
Thou,  that  with  blood  abroad  buy'st  us  our 

peace! 
The  breath  of  kings  is  like  the  breath  of  gods; 
My  brother  wisli'd  thee  here,  and  thou  art  here. 
He  will  be  too  kind,  and  weary  thee  with 
OAen  welcomes.  But  the  time  doth  ^ve  thee 
A  welcome  above  his,  or  all  the;  world's. 
Mel.    My  lord,    my    thanks;    but   these 

scratch'd  limbs  of  mioe 
Have  spoke  my  love  and  truth  mito  my  friends. 
More  than  my  tongue  e'er  could.    My  mind's 

the  same 
It  ever  was  to  you :  Where  I  find  worth, 
I  love  the  keeper  till  he  let  it  go, 
And  then  I  follow  it. 


3/  think* st  thou  of  tx.  masque  f'\  It  should  be,  the  masque.  It  was  not  then  to  be 
nor  does  the  prince  mean  to  ask,  whether  it  will  be  well  to  have  one;  but  whether 
ich  is  pre))ared,  will  be  a  good  one.  Tliis  Strato's  answer  and  the  seuuel  of  the  play 
tiew.  Mr.  Seward. 

1.  B 


THE  MAIDS  TRAGEDY. 


I^Acti. 


Diph,  Hail,  worthy  brother! 
He,  that  rejoices  not  at  your  return 
In  safety,  is  mine  enemy  for  ever. 

Mel.  I  thank  thee,  Diphiius.    But  thou 
art  fauhy; 
I  sent  for  thee  to  exercise  thine  arms 
With  me  at  Patria:  Thou  cam' st  not,  Diphiius; 
'Twas  ill. 

Diph.  My  noble  brother,  my  excuse 
Is  my  king's  straight  command;  which  you, 

my  lord. 
Can  witness  with  me. 

Lys,  'Tis  true,  Melantius; 
He  might  not  come,  till  the  solemnity 
Of  this  great  match  was  past. 

Diph.  Have  you  heard  of  it? 

Mel.  Yes,  1  nave  given  cause  to  those,  that 
Envy  my  deeds  abroad,  to  call  me  gamesome : 
I  have  no  other  business  here  at  Rhodes. 

Lyi.  We  have  a  masque  to-night,  and  you 
must  tread 
A  soldier's  measure.  [me : 

Mel.  These  soft  and  silken  wars  are  not  for 
The  music  must  be  shrill,  and  all  confus'd. 
That  stirs  my  blood;  and  then  I  dance  with 

arms. 
Bat  is  Amintor  wed? 

Diph.  This  day. 

Mel.  All  joys  upon  him  I    for  he  is .  my 
friend. 
Wonder  noi,  that  I  call  a  man  so  young  my 
friend:  [perate; 

Hb  worth  is  great;  valiant  he  is,  and  tcm- 
And  one  that  never  thinks  his  life  his  own. 
If  his  friend  need  it.     When  he  was  a  boy. 
As  oft  as  I  retum'd  (as,  without  boast,     [me, 
I  brought  home  conquest)  he  would  gaze  upon 
And  view  me  round,  to  find  in  what  one  limb 
The  virtue  lay  to  do  those  things  he  heard. 
Then  would  ne  wish  to  see  my  sword,  and  feel 
The  quickness  of  the  edge,  and  in  his  band 
Weigh  it :  He  oft  would  make  me  smile  at  this. 
His  youth  did  promise  much,  and  his  ripe  years 
Will  see  it  all  perform'd. 

Enter  Atpatia,  passing  by. 

Hail,  maid  and  wife! 
Thou  fair  Aspatia,  may  the  holy  knot 
That  tliou  hast  ty'd  to  dav,  last  till  the  hand 
Of  age  undo  it !  may'st  tnou  bring  a  race 
Unto  Amintor,  that  may  fill  the  world 
•Successively  with  soldiers ! 
Asp.  My  hard  fortunes 


Deserve  not  scorn ;  for  I  was  nerer  pioiid» 
When  they  were  good.  fJSrif. 

Mel.  How's  this? 

Lys.  You  are  mistaken. 
For  she  is  not  married. 

Mel.  You  said  Amintor  was. 

Diph.  'Tistrue;  but- 

Mel.  Pardon  mc,  I  did  receive 
Letters  at  Patria  from  my  Amintor 
That  he  should  marry  her. 

Lys.  And  so  it  stood 
In  all  opinion  long ;  but  your  arrival 
Made  me  imagine  you  had  heard  the  change. 

Mel.  Who  hath  he  taken  then? 

Lys.  A  lady,  Sir, 
That  bears  the  light  above  her,  and  strikes  dead 
With  flashes  of  her  eye:  the  fair  Evadne, 
Your  virtuous  sister. 

Mel.  Peace  of  heart  betwixt  them! 
But  this  is  strange. 

Lys*  The  king  my  brother  did  it 
To  honour  you ;  andf  these  solemnities 
Are  at  his  charge. 

Mel.  'Tis  royal,  like  himself.  But  I  am  sad 
My  speech  bears  so  unfortunate  a  sound 
To  beautiful  Aspatia.    There  is  rage 
Hid  in  her  father's  breast,  Calianax, 
Bent  long  against  me ;  and  he  should  not  think. 
If  I  could  call  it  back,  that  I  would  take 
So  base  revenges,  as  to  scorn  the  state 
Of  his  neglected  daughter.    Holds  he  still 
His  greatness  with  the  kins? 

Lys.  Yes.    But  this  laoy 
Walks  discontented,  with  her  watry  eyes 
Bent  on  the  eartli.    The  unfrcquenteci  woods 
Are  her  delight;  and  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  si^  will  tell 
Her  sen'ants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in ;  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corse. 
She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief. 
That  strikes  all  her  beholders ;  she  will  sing 
The  moumful'st  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heara. 
And  sigh  and  sin^  a^in ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood. 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  fill  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will  with  so  sad  a  look 
Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  dealh 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  nief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase,  that,  ere  me  end. 
She'll  send  them  weeping  one  bv  one  away. 

Mel.  She  has  a  brother*  under  my  com* 
inand. 


*  She  has  a  brother,  &c.l  The  critics  in  all  ages,  upon  dramatic  poems,  have  laid  it  down 
for  a  rule,  that  an  incident  should  be  prepared,  but  not  prevented ;  that  is,  not  foreseen,  so  as  to 
take  off  the  surprise:  For  then  the  whole  pleasure  of  the  incident  is  pall'd,  and  has  no  effect 
upon  the  audience  or  readers.  These  preparatives,  therefore,  must  seem  by  chance  to  Hie  spec- 
tators, though  they  are  always  designedly  thrown  in  by  the  poet.  '*  In  multis  actmomia  comt- 
cwum  poetarum  ith  sehabet,  u/casu  putet  spectator' venisse  quod  consWio  scriptorum  Jactum 
sit :"  says  Donatus  upon  Terence.  This  is  the  most  artful  preparation,  that  I  remember  in  all 
Beaumont  and  Fletcner's  plays,  for  an  incident  which  is  in  no  kind  suspected.  Aiplantius 
says,  he  has  a  brother  of  Aspatia  imder  his  conuuand,  most  like  her  in  the  softness  of  face  and 
feature.  This  brother  never  appears  in  any  scene  through  the  play :  But  when  Aspatia  comes 
ki  boys  clothes  to  fight  with  Amintor,  to  obtain  her  death  from  his  hand,  and  tells  turn, 

"For 


Act  I.] 
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Like  her ;  a  face  as  womanish  as  hers ; 
But  with  a  spirit  that  hath  much  out-grown 
The  number  of  his  years. 

Enter  Aminior, 

Cle.  My  lord,  the  bridegroom ! 

Mei,  I  mi^t  run  fiercely,  not  more  hastily^ 
Upon  my  foe.     I  love  thee  well,  Amintor; 
M^-  mouth  is  much  too  narrow  for  my  heart ; 
Ijoy  to  look  upon  those  tyts  of  th\ne ; 
Tnou  art  my  friend,  but  my  disorder'd  speech 
Cut*  off  my  love. 

Amin.  Thoi^  art  Melantiiis ; 
All  love  is  spoke  in  that.     A  sacrifice. 
To  thank  tlie  gods  Melantiuis  is  reuirn'd 
In  safety!  Victory  sits  on  his  sword,  [dwell; 
As  she  was  wont:  May  she  build  there  and 
And  may  thy  armour  be,  as  it  hath  been. 
Only  thy  valour  and  tliy  innocence !       [give, 
^^liat  endless  treasures  would  our  enemies 
That  I  might  hold  thee  still  thus ! 

Mel.  I'm  but  poor  [mother 

In  words;  but  credit  me,  young  man,  thy 
Could  do  no  more  but  weep  for  joy  to  see  thee 
After  long  absence :  All  the  wounds  I  have 
Fctch'd  not  so  much  away,  nor  all  the  cries 
Of  widowed* mothers.    But  this  is  peace. 
And  that  was  war. 

Amin.  Pkrdon,  thou  holy  god 
Of  marriage-bed,  and  frown  not,  I  am  forc'd. 
In  answer  of  such  noble  tears  as  those. 
To  weqj  upon  my  wedding-day.  C^^*" 

Mei,  1  fear  thou'rt  grown  too  fickle,  tor  I 
A  lady  mourns  for  thee ;  men  say,  to  death ; 
Forsaken  of  thee ;  on  what  tenns,  1  know  not. 


Amin.  She  had  my  promise;  but  the  king 
forbad  it,  [sister. 

And  made  me  make  this  worthy  change,  thy 
Accompanied  with  graces  far  above  her; 
With  whom  I  long  to  lose  my  lusty  youth. 
And  grow  old  in  her  arms. 

Mel.  Be  prosperous! 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  the  masquers  rage  for  jou. 

Lys.  We  are  gone.    Cleon,  Strato,  Diphi- 
lus — ^  •  [trouble  you 

Amin.  We'll  all  attend  you.*  We  sHall 
With  our  solemnities. 

Mel.  Notso,  Amintor: 
But  if  you  laui^h  at  my  rude  carriage 
In  peace,  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  in  war. 
When  you  come  thither.  Yet  I  have  a  mistress 
To  bring  to  your  deliehts ;  rougli  tho'  I  am, 
I  have  a  mistress,  and  she  has  a  heart. 
She  says;  but,  trust  me,  it  is  stone,  no  better ; 
There  is  no  place  that  I  can  challenge  in*t.' 
But  you  stand  still,  and  here  my  way  lies.^ 

Enter  Calianax  with  Diagoras. 

Cat.  Diagoras,  look  to  the  doors  better  for 
shame;  vou  let  in  all  the  world,  and  anon  the 
king  will  rail  at  me — why,  very  well  said-^ 
by  Jove,  the  king  will  have  the  show  i'th* 
court. 

Diag.  Why  do  you  swear  so,  my  loi^l? 
You  know  he'll  have  it  here.  [not. 

Cat.  By  this  light,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will 

Diag.  Aud  if  he  will  not  be  wise,  you  are 
forsworn. 


**  For  till  the  chance  of  war  mark'd  this  smooth  face 
With  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call  me 
My  sister's  picture;  and  her,  mme;  in  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrong'd  Aspatia ;" 

this  fore-mention  of  the  brother,  here,  makes  tlie  incident  the  more  probable,  and  striking ; 
as  Amintor  must  have  heard  of  such  a  brother,  and  could  have  no  suspicion  that  he  was  going 
to  draw  his  sword  against  Aspatia.    llie  audience  arc  equally  amused  with  the  falLicy. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
3  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  says  here. 

Exeunt  Lysippus,  Cleon,  Strato,  and  Diphilus, 

but  as  we  find  no  authority  for  this  note  of  direction,  wc  have  not  ventured  to  insert  it,  thou^ 
we  belie\'e  our  Authors  intended  those  persons  to  depart  at  this  place. 

*  JVeUl  all  attend  you.  JFe  sliall,  ^c]  An  explanation  of  this  and  Melantius*s  speech 
seems  requisite.  News  being  brought  that  the  maisquers  wait,  Lysippus  is  calling  on  the 
company,  and  Amintor  says,  **  We'll  all  attend  >|ou."    They  depart,  and  Amintor,  turning 


»nng  to  your  diversions. '  Jlc  tnen  enters  mto  a  digressi 
about  this  mistress;  till  recollecting  that  it  was  necessary  for  Amintor  to  attend  the  exhibition, 
and  for  him  to  fetch  the  lady,  he  interrupts  himself  witn  "But  I  detain  you^  and  neglect  my 
own  engagement.*' 

'  There  is  no  place  that  I  can  challenge,  gentlemen.]    Thus  the  first  edition  reads;  Mr. 
Theobald's, 

There^s  noplace  lean  challenge  gentle  in't; 

All  the  intermediate  copies  exhibit  the  reading  of  the  present  text. 

*  At  the  end  of  this  scene,  the  old  editions  say,  exit ;  that  of  17 1 1,  exeunt;  Mr.  Thtobald\ 
ercunt  severally  \  which,  we  apprehend,  is  the  proper  reading. 
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[Act  I. 


Cal.  One  may  swear  out  liis  heart  with 
swearing,  and  get  thanks  on  no  side.  Til  be 
gonfr— look  to't,  who  will. 

JDtOf .  My  lord,  I  shall  never  keep  them 
out.    Pray,  stay;  your  looks  will  terrify  them. 

Cal.  My  looks  terrify  them,  you  coxcomhly 
988,  you!  I'll  be  judgd  by  all  the  company, 
whether  thou  hast  not  a  worse  face  than  1. 

I^iog,  I  mean,  because  they  know  you  and 
your  office. 

Cal,  Office!  I  would  I  could  put  it  off:  I 
am  sure  I  sweat  quite  through  my  office.  1 
might  have  made  room  at  my  daughter's  wed- 
ding :  they  have  near  kilPd  her  amongst  them ; 
and  now  I  must  do  service  for  him  that  hath 
forsaken  her.     Serve,  that  will.  {Exit, 

Diag,  He's  so  humorous  since  his  daugh- 
ter was  forsaken. — Hark,  hark!  there,  there! 
so,  so!  Codes,  Codes!  {Knock  wiihin.] 
What  nmv  ? 

Mel,  [wiihin]  Open  the  door. 

D/flg.  Who's  there? 

Mel,  [wiihin]  Melantius. 

Diag,  I  hope  vour  lordship  brings  no  troop 
with  you;  for,  if  you  do,  I  must  return  them. 

Enter  Melantius  and  a  Lady. 

Mel.  None  but  this  lady,  Sir. 

l^iag.  The  ladies  are  all  plac'd  above,  save 
those  that  come  in  the  king's  troop :  The  best 
of  Rhodes  sit  there,  and  there's  room. 

Mel.  I  thank  you.  Sir.  When  I  have  seen 
you  plac*d,  madam,  I  must  attend  the  king ; 
out,  the  masque  done,  I'll  wait  on  vou  again. 

I)iag.  Stand  back  there — room  for  my  lord 
Melantius — pray,  bear  back — this  is  no  place 
for  such  youths  and  their  trulls — let  the  doors 
shut  again. — No!*— <lo  your  heads  itch?  I'll 
scratch  them  for  you. — So,  now  thrust  and 
hang. — Again!  who  is't  now? — I  cannot 
blame  my  lord  Calianax  for  going  away: 
'Would  he  were  here !  he  would  run  raging 
among  them,  and  break  a  dozen  wiser  heads 
than  hb  own,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — 
What's  the  news  now  ? 

fyithin.']  I  pray  you,  can  you  help  me  to 
the  speech  of  tne  master-cook  ? 

Dtag.  If  I  open  the  door,  I'll  cook  some 
of  your  calves-heads.  Peace,  rogues ! — ^Again! 
who  is't? 

Mel,  \_within.'}  Melantius. 

Enter  Calianax. 

Cal,  Let  him  not  in. 
Diag.  O,  my  lord^  I  must, 
there  for  my  lord. 


Make  room 


Enter  Melantius. 


[To  Mel. 


Is  your  lady  plac'd  ? 

Mel.  Yes,  Sir, 
I  thank  you.     My  lord  Calianax,  well  met. 
YouT  causeless  hale  to  me,  1  hope,  is  buried. 
.  ^X!al'  Yes,  I  d    bcrvice  for  your  sister  here, 
Tliat  brings  my  own  poor  child  to  timeless 
death: 


She  loves  your  friend  Amintor;  such  another 
False-hearted  lord  as  you. 

Mel.  You  do  me  wrong, 
A  most  unmanly  one,  and  I  am  slow 
In  takins  vengeance!  But  be  well  advis'd. 

Cal.  It  m'ay  be  so.  Who  plac'd  the  lady 
So  near  the  presence  of  the  king?      ,  ftherc, 

Mel.  I  did. 

Cal.  My  lord,  she  must  not  sit  there. 

Mel.  Why?  [worth. 

Cat.  The  place  is  kept  for  women  of  more 

Mel,  More  worth  than  she?  It  mis-becomei 
your  age. 
And  place,  to  be  thus  womanish.     Forbear! 
What  you  have  spoke,  I  am  content  to  think 
The  palsy  shook  your  tongue  to. 

Cat.  Why,  'tis  well  if  1  stand  hereto  place 
mens'  wcncnes.  [safety, 

Mel.  I  shall  forget  this  place,  thy  age,  my 
And  thorough  all,  cut  that  poor  sickly  wedc, 
ITiou  hast  to  live,  away  from  thee,     [whore. 

Cal.  Nay,  I  know  you  can  fight  for  your 

Mel.  Bate  the  king,  and  be  he  flesh  and 
blood. 
He  lyes,  that  says  it !  Thy  mother  at  fifteen 
Was  black  and  sinful  to  her. 

Diag.  Good  my  lord ! 

Mel.  Some  god  pluck  threescore  years  from 
that  fond  man,  [nour. 

That  I  may  kill  him,  and  not  stain  mine  ho- 
lt is  the  curse  of  soldiers,  that  in  peace 
They  shall  be  brav'd  by  such  ignoble  men. 
As,  if  the  land  were  troubled,  would  with  tean 
And  knees  beg  succour  from  *cm.     'Would, 

that  blood. 
That  sea  of  blood,  that  I  have  lost  in  fight. 
Were  running  in  thy  veins,  that  it  might  make 
Apt  to  say  less,  or  able  to  maintain,         [thee 
Should'st  thou  say  more!  Tliis  Rhodes,  I  see, 

is  nought 
But  a  place  privileg'd  to  do  men  wrong. 

Cal.  Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure. 

Enter  Amintor. 

Amin.  What  vile  injury 
Has  stirr'd  my  worthy  friend,  who  is  as  slow 
To  fight  with  words  as  he  is  quick  of  hand? 

Mel.  That  heap  of  age,  which  I  should  re- 
If  it  were  temperate ;  but  testy  years  [vcrcncc 
Are  most  contemptible. 

Amin.  Good  Sir,  forbear. 

Cal.  Tlicre  is  just  such  another  as  yourself. 

Amin.  He  will  wrong  you,  or  roe,  or  any 
And  talk  as  if  he  had  no  life  to  lose,      [man. 
Since  this  our  match.  The  king  is  coining  in : 
I  would  not  for  more  wealth  than  I  enjoyi 
He  should  perceive  you  raging.     He  did  near 
You  were  at  difference  now,  which  hast'ncd 

Cal.  Make  room  there!  [him. 

[Hautboys  play  within. 

Enter  King,  Evadne,  Aspatia,  lords  and 

ladies. 

King.  Melantius,  thou  art  welcome,  and 
my  love 
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1  thee  still :  But  this  not  a  place 
bble  in.     Calianax,  join  hands. 
He  shall  not  have  my  hand. 
^.  This  is  no  time 
ce  you  to  it.     I  do  love  you  both : 
ax,  you  look  well  to  your  office ; 
ou,  Mclantius,  are  welcome  home, 
the  masque !  [choice. 

.  Sister,  1  joy  to  see  you,  and  your 
ok*d  with  my  eyes  when  you  took  that 
vpj  in  him  1  [man : 

t Recorders  play. 
„-    - ,  er! 

)resence  is  more  joyful,  than  this  day 
t  unto  me. 

THE  MASQUE. 

Night  rises  in  mists, 

hi.  Our  reign  is  come;  for  in  the  rag- 

igsea 

m  isdrown'd,  and  with  him  fell  the  day. 

:Cinthia,  hear  my  voice ;  I  am  the  N  ight, 

hom  thou  bearst  about  thy  borrow*d 

g^t. 

x;  no  longer  thy  pale  visage  shroud, 

trike  thy  silver  horns  quite  ^  through  a 

loud, 

end  a  beam  upon  my  swarthy  face; 

lich  I  may  discover  all  the  place 

lenons,  and  how  many  longing  eyes 

)ine  to  wait  on  our  solemnities. 

Enter  Cinthia. 

dull  and  black  am  I !  I  could  not  find 
leauty  without  thee,  I  am  so  blind. 
nks,  they  shew  like  to  those  eastern 
seaks  [breaks! 

warn  us  hence,  before  the  morning 


Back,  my  pale  servant,  for  these  eyes  know 

how 
To  shoot  far  more  and  quicker  rays  than  thou. 
Cinth.  Great  queen,  they  be  a  troop  for 

whom  alone 
One  of  my  clearest  moons  I  have  put  on ; 
A  troop,  that  looks  as  if  thyself  and  I      fby^ 
Had  pluck*d  our  reins  in,  and  our  whips  laid 
To  gaze  upon  these  mortals,  that  appear 
Brighter  tiian  we. 

iSiglit.  Then  let  us  keep  'em  here ; 
And  never  more  our  chariots  drive  away. 
But  hold  our  places,  and  out-shine  the  day. 
Cinth.  Great  queen  of  shadows,  you  are 

pleased  to  speak  [break 

Of  more  than  may  be  done:  We  may  not 

The  gods*  decrees ;  but,  when  our  time  is  come. 

Must  drive  away,  and  give  the  day  our  room.* 

Night.  Then  shine  at  full,  fair  queen,  and 

by  thy  pow*r 
Produce  a  birth,  to  crown  this  happy  hour. 
Of  nymphs  and  shepherds :   Let  their  songs 

aisoover. 
Easy  and  sweet,  who  is  a  happy  lover. 
Or,  if  thou  woo*t,  then  call  thine  own  En- 

dymion. 
From  the  sweet  flow'ry  bed  he  lies  upon. 
On  Latmus*  top,  thy  pale  beams  drawn  away; 
And  of  this  long  nignt  let  him  make  a  day. 
Cinth.  Thou  dream*st,  dark  queen 5  tliat 

fair  boy  was  not  mine. 
Nor  went  I  down  to  kiss  him.  Ease  and  wine 
Have  bred  these  bold  tales :  Poets,  when  they 

rage. 
Turn  gods  to  men,  and  make  an  hour  an  age. 
But  I  will  give  a  greater  state  and  glory. 
And  raise  to  time  a  noble  memory 
Of  what  these  lovers  are.     Rise,  rise,  I  say. 
Thou  pow*j  of  deeps;  thy  surges  lade  away,^ 


luite  thro*  a  cloud.^  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies;  but  we  think  quick  would  be  a 
better  word,  and  tnerefore  more  likely  to  have  been  used  by  our  Authors. 
'o  this  speech  of  Cinthia  the  ten  following  lines  are  first  added  in  the  edition  of  1^0, 
I  years  after  the  death  of  Beaumont,  five  after  that  of  Fletcher.  They  have  maintained 
ituation  in  the  text  ever  since ;  but  as  we  apprehend  they  contain  not  the  least  poetic  fire, 
genious  imagery,  which  can  entitle  them  to  a  place  with  the  other  parts  of  this  masque,  or 
»  us  to  believe  they  came  from  either  Beaumont's  or  Fletcher's  pen,  we  have  ventured  to 
e  them  to  this  place;  and  apprehend,  if  any  anolo[ry  is  necessary,  it  must  be  for  not 
cutting  off  their  association  with  the  writings  ot  such  deservedly-admired  poets. 

"  Yet,  while  our  reign  lasts,  let  us  stretch  our  pow'r 
To  give  our  servants  one  contented  hour. 
With  such  unwonted  solemn  grace  and  state. 
As  may  for  ever  after  force  them  hate 
Our  brother's  glorious  beams;  and  wish  the  night 
Crown'd  with  a  thousand  stars,  and  our  cold  light: 
For  almost  all  the  world  their  service  bend 
To  Phoebus,  and  in  vain  my  light  I  lend ; 
Graz'd  on  unto  my  setting  from  my  rise 
Almost  of  none,  but  of  unquiet  eyes." 

liy  surges  laid  away."]  The  printed  word  hitherto  has  been  laid;  but  I  think  it  scarce 
Neptune  in  leaving  the  ocean  is  never  supposed  either  to  bring  his  surgp  with  him, 
them  aside,  but  barely  to  leave  tliem.    The  word  lade  will  signi^  his  parting  the  waves 
his  trident  to  give  him  a  free  passage;  which  is  an  image  quite  poetical.     Mr.  Seward, 
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[ActL 


10 


Enter  JEolus  out  of  a  Back. 

^oU  Great  Neptune?* 

Nept.  He. 

Mol.  What  is  thy  will? 

Nept,  We  do  command  thee  free 
Favonius,  and  thy  milder  winds,  to  wait 
Upon  our  Cinthia;  hut  tie  Boreas  straight; 
He's  too  rebellious. 

MoL  I  shall  do  it. 

Nept.  Do.'* 

MoL  Great  master  of  the  floods  and  all 
below, 

Thy  full  command  has  taken. ^IIo!  the 

Neptune  I  [Mainl 

Uept.  Here. 

^ol.  Boreas  has  broke  his  chain. 
And,  struggling,  with  the  rest  has  ^t  away. 

Nept,  Let  him  alone,  1*11  take  him  up  at 


sea 


He  will  not  long  be  thence.     Go  once  again. 
And  call  out  of  the  bottoms  of  the  main 
Blue  Proteus,  and  the  rest ;  charge  them  put  on 
Their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling 

stone 
The  beaten  rock  breeds ; "  'till  this  night  it 
By  me  a  solemn  honour  to  the  Moon,  ^don« 
Fly,  like  a  full  sail. 
JEoL  I  am  gone. 


Neptune,  great  king  of  waters,  and  by  me 
Be  proud  to  be  commanded. 

Neptune  rises, 

Nept,  Cinthia,  see. 
Thy  word  hath  fetched  me  hither:  Let  me 
Why  I  ascend?  [know, 

(finth.  Doth  thb  majestic  show 
Give  thee  no  knowledge  yet? 

Nept.  Yes,  now  I  see 
Something  intended,  Cinthia,  worthy  thee. 
Go  on;  1 11  be  a  helper. 

Cinth,  Hie  thee  then. 
And  charms  the  wind  fly  from  his  rocky  den. 
Let  loose  thy  subjects ;  only  Boreas, 
Too  foul  for  our  intention,  as  he  was,    [here 
Still  keephim  fast  chained :  We  must  have  none 
But  vernal  blasts,  and  gentle  winds  appear; 
Such  as  blow  flow'rs,  and  thro'  the  glad 

boughs  sing 
Many  soft  welcomes  to  the  lusty  spring: 
These  are  our  music.     Next,  thy  watry  race 
Bring  on  in  coupler  (we  are  pleased  to  grace 
This  noble  night),  each  in  their  richest  things 
Your  own  deeps,  or  the  broken  vessel,  brings. 
Be  prodigal,  and  I  shall  be  as  kind. 
And  shine  at  full  upon  you. 

Nept,  Hoi  the  "wind- 
Commanding  iEolus} 

*®  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  by  a  gentlemen  whose  judgment  we  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  rely  on,  and  whose  assistance  we  are  happy  to  enjoy,  that  this  passage  wants  explanation. 
We  apprehend  it  means,  "  Bring  on  in  couples  your  watry  race,  naiads,  tritons^  &c,  adorned 
with  the  richest  ornaments  your  waters  naturally  produce,  or  which  wrecked  vessels  can  fur- 
nish them  with."  So  afterwards,  in  Neptune's  charge  to  ^olus,  he  says,  *'  Tell  them  to  put 
on  their  greatest  pearls,  and  the  most  sparkling  stone  the  beaten  rock  breeds,*' 

**  Ho!  the  wind 

CommdndingJEolus  !"]  All  the  editions  have  mistaken  the  intention  of  the  authors  here. 
'TIS  well  known  ^olus,  in  poetic  fable,  was  the  master  and  controuler  of  the  winds;  which 
he  was  supposed  to  keep  bound  in  a  cave,  and  to  let  loose  upon  the  ocean  as  he  was  com- 
manded by  Neptune.  lie  is  therefore  called  here  the  wind-commanding  iEolus;  a  com- 
pound adjective  which  must  be  wrote  with  an  hyphen,  as  I  have  reformed  the  text.  The 
editors  were  led  into  a  mistake  by  the  word  being  divided,  and  put  into  two  lines  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rhyme.  I  ou^ht  to  take  notice,  for  two  reasons,  that  both  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Sympson  joined  with  me  m  starting  this  correction :  Because  it  is  doing  jostice  to  the 
sagacity  of  my  friends;  and,  besides,  it  is  certainly  a  great  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  an 
emendation,  where  three  persons,  all  distant  from  one  another,  strike  out  the  same  obterva- 
tion:  Mr,  Theobald, 

'^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  play  we  read, 

Nept.  Do, master  of  the  flood  and  all  below, 

Thy  full  command  has  taken,     &o\.  Ho!  the  main; 
Neptune.     Nept.  Here, 

In  all  the  others,  the  blanks  between  do  and  master  is  filled  up  with  the  word  great.    Mr. 
Seward  would  fill  it  up  with  We're,  and  give  the  speech  to  Neptune^  thus, 

Nept.  Do. 
We're  master  of  the  flood,  and  all  below 
Thy  full  command  has  taken.     JSLol,  Ho!  the  main! 
Neptune! — Nept.  Here. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Theobald's  edition ;  thinking  his  mode,  however  aukward  and  hasty 
the  departures  and  re  entrances  of  ^olus  mav  be,  preferable  to  Mr.  Seward's  conjecture ;  an3 
also  to  the  older  editions,  which  cannot  be  followed ;  for  our  Authors  could  not  mean  to  make 
Neptune  call  .Slolus  "  master  of  the  flood." 

'^  The  heaticn  rock  breeds,'^  The  old  quarto's  read,  beating;  the  edition  of  17 U,  bearings 
Mr.  Theobald's,  beaten',  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  true  reading. 
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Cmih.  Daik  Night/ 
Strike  a  full  silence;  do  a  thorough  right 
To  this  great  chorus ;  that  our  music  may 
Touch  high  as  Heaven,  and  make  the  East 

break  day 
At  mid-night.  [^Music. 

SONG. 

Cinthia,  to  thy  power  and  thee. 

We  obey. 
Joy  to  this  great  company ! 

And  no  day 
Come  to  steal  this  night  away, 

*Till  the  rites  of  love  are  ended ; 
And  the  lusty  bridegroom  say, 
Welcome,  light,  of  all  befriended. 

Pace  out,  you  watry  pow'rs  below ; 

Let  your  feet. 
Like  the  gallies  when  they  row. 

Even  beat. 
Letyour  unknown  measures,  set 
To  siill  the  winds,  tell  to  all. 
That  eods  are  come,  immortal,  great. 
To  aonour  this  great  nuptial. 

[The  measure, 

SONG. 

Hold  back  tfiy  hours,  dark  Night,  till  we  have 

The  day  will  come  too  soon ;  [done : 
Young  maids  will  curse  thee  if  thou  steal*  st 

away. 
And  leav*tt  their  losses  open  to  the  day: 

Stay,  suy,  and  hide 

The  blushes  of  the  bride.  [cover 

Stay,  gentle  Night,  and  with  thy  darkhess 

The  kisses  of  her  lover.  [cryin^s, 
Sta^,  and  confound  her  tears,  and  her  shrill 
Her  weak  denials,  vows,  and  often  dyings; 

Stay,  and  hide  all ; 

But  help  not,  tho*  she  call. 

NepL  Great  queen  of  us  and  Heav*n,  hear 
what  I  bring 


To  make  this  hour  a  full  one. 
If  not  o*ermeasure.** 
Cinth,  Speak,  sea's  king. 
Nept.  Tne  *s  tunes  my  Amphitrite  joys  to 
have. 
When  they  will  dance  upon  the  rising  wave. 
And  court  me  as  the  sails.    My  Tritons,  pfay 
Music  to  lead  a  storm ;  1*11  lead  the  way. 

[Measure. 

SONG. 

To  bed,  to  bed ;  come.  Hymen,  lead  the  brides 
And  lay  her  by  her  husband's  side :    ' 
Bring  in  the  virgins  every  one. 
That  grieve  to  lie  alone;  [maid; 

That  they  may  kiss  while  they  may  say,  a 
To-morrow,  'twill  be  other,  kbs'd,  and  s£ud. 
Hesperus  be  long  a-shining. 
Whilst  these  lovers  are  a-twining. 

JEol.  Hoi  Neptune! 

Nept,  ^olus. 

^ol.  The  seas  go  high, 
Boreas  hath  rais'd  a  storm :  Go  and  apply 
Thy  trident;  else,  1  prophesy,  ere  day 
Many  a  tall  ship  will  be  cast  away. 
Descend  with  all  the  gods,  and  all  tlieir 
To  strike  a  calm.  [power,** 

Cinth.  A  thanks  to  ev*ry  one,  ana  to  con« 
gratulate 
So  great  a  service,  done  at  my  desire. 
Ye  shall  have  many  floods,  fuller  and  higher 
Than  you  have  wished  for;  no  ebb  shsdl  dare 
To  let  the  day  see  where  your  dwellings  are. 
Now  back  unto  your  government  in  haste. 
Lest  your  proud  charge  should  swell  above  the 
And  win  upon  the  island*  [waste, 

Nept,  We  obey. 

[Neptune  descemLs,  and  the  sea  gods, 

CintJi,  Hold  up  thy  hea3,  dead  Night ;  seest 
thou  not  Day  ? 
The  East  begins  to  lighten :  I  must  dowQ, 
And  give  my  brother  place. 


^  If  mot  her  measure,']  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto's.  Mr.  Theobald  not  com- 
prehending the  passage,  arbitrarily  expunges  it.  The  easy  alteration  admitted  into  the  text  is 
the  emen£ttion  of  Mr.  Seward;  which  certainly  (as  he  says)^'  by  a  very  slight  change,  restores 
good  sense  to  the  words.' 

■5  The  tunes  my  Amphitrite  joys,  ^c.l  The  old  editions  read,  thy  tunes,  which  is  plainly 
an  error  of  the  press.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  briefly  this :  Neptune  tells  Cynthia, 
that  in  order  to  add  to  the  celebrity  of  the  present  hour,  he  has  brought  those  airs,  with  which 
Amphitrite  was  wont  to  be  delighted,  as  the  prelude  to  a  storm;  and  which,  accordingly,  he 
orders  his  tritons  to  play. 

^^  Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  '  As  the  rhymes  are  here  interrupted,  something  must  be  lost;  a 
-^  defect  which  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  conjecture.'  However,  in  that  gentleo^n  s  edition  we 
find  this  defect  partly  supplied;  for  he  reads. 

Descend  with  all  thy  Gods,  and  all  their  power. 

To  strike  a  calm.     Cinth.  We  thank  you  for  this  hour: 

My  favour  to  you  all.     To  gratulate 

So  great  a  service,  ice. 

We  hare  followed  the  old  copies ;  from  which  we  never  chuse  to  depart,  as  Mr.  Theobald 
•(ten  does,  without  any  authority,  withoatimproving  the  poetry,  or  addmg  to  the  seme. 
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tActS. 


Nig^hi.  Oh,  I  could  frown 
To  see  the  Day,  the  Day  that  flings  his  light 
Upon  my  kingdom,  and  contemns  old  Night ! 
Let  him  go  on  and  flame !  I  hope  to  see 
Another  wild-fire  in  his  axletree;       [queen. 
And  all  fall  drenchM.    But  I  forgot,  speak. 
The  day  grows  on ;  I  must  no  more  be  seen. 
CifUh,  Heave  up  thy  drowsy  head  again, 
A  greater  light,  a  greater  majesty,      [and  see 
Between  our  sect  and  us ! '  ^  Whip  up  thy  team ! 
Theday-break*s here, andyon sun-flaring  beam 
Shot  from  the  South.    Say  which  way  wilt 
thou  go? 


Night,  ril  vanish  into  mbtfc        r^ 
Cinth,  I  into  day.  l^euni. 

THE  MASQUE  EHD8. 

King,  Take  lights  there.     Ladiet^  get  die 
bride  to  bed.  [tor; 

We  will  not  see  you  laid.   Grood-night,  Amin- 
We*ll  ease  you  of  that  tedious  ceremcmy. 
Were  it  m^  case,  I  should  think  time  run  slow. 
If  thou  be*st  noble,  youth,  get  me  a  boy. 
That  may  defend  my  kingdom  from  my  foes. 

Amin.  All  happiness  to  you. 

King.  Good-night,  Melantius.     [Exeimi. 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Evadne,  Aspatia,  Dula,  and  other 

ladies, 

Dula.  A^^ADAM,  sliall  we  undress  you  for 

^^^    this  fight? 
The  wars  are  naked,  you  must  make  to-night. 

Evad,  You  are  very  merry,  Dula. 

Dula   I  should  be  merrier  far,  if  'twere 
With  me  as  'tis  with  you. 

Evad.  How's  that? 

Dula.  That  I  might  ^  to  bed  with  him 
Wi*  th'  credit  that  you  do." 

Evad,  Why,  how  now,  wench  ? 

Dula,  Come,  ladies,  will  you  help? 

Evad.  I  am  toon  imdone. 

Dula,  And  as  soon  done: 
Good  store  of  clothes  will  trouble  you  at  both. 

Evad.  Art  thou  drunk,  Dula? 

Dula.  Why,  here's  none  but  we. 

Evad,  Thou  think'st,  belike,  there  is  no 
modesty 
When  we  are  alone.  [aright. 

Dula.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  you  hit  my  thoughts 

Evad,  You  prick  me,  lady. 

Dula,  'Tis  against  my  will. 
Anon  you  must  endure  more,  and  lie  still ; 
You're  best  to  practise. 

Evad,  5urc  this  wench  is  mad.  [had 

Duia,  No,  faith,  this  is  a  trick  that  I  have 
JKnce  I  was  fourteen. 

Evad,  'Tis  high  time  to  leave  it. 

Dula,  Nay,  now  I'll  keep  it,  'till  the  trick 
leave  me. 


A  dozen  wanton  words,  put  in  your  head. 
Will  make  you  livelier  in  your  husband's  bed. 

Evad.  Nay,  faith,  then  take  it. 

Dula,  Take  it,  madam?  where? 
We  all,  I  hope,  will  take  it,  that  are  here. 

Evad,  Nay,  then,  I'll  give  you  o'er. 

Dula.  So  will  I  make 
The  ablest  man  in  Rhodes,  or  his  heart  ake. 

Evad,  Wilt  take  my  place  to-night? 

Dula,  I'll  hold  your  cards  'gainst  any  two  I 

Evad,  What  wilt  thou  do?  [know. 

Dula.  Madam,  we'll  do't,  and  make  'em 
leave  play  too. 

Evad.  Aspatia,  take  her  part. 

Dula,  I  will  refuse  it.  [it. 

She  will  pluck  down  aside;  she  does  not  use 

Evad.  vVhy,  do* 

Dula.  You  will  And  the  play 
Quickly,  because  your  head  lies  well  that  way. 

Evad.  I  thank  thee,  Dula.    'Would,  thou 
could'st  instil 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspalia!        [dwell : 
Nothine  but  sad  thoueht  m  her  breast  do 
Methinks,  a  mean  betwixt  )'ou  would  do  well. 

Dula.  She  is  in  love:  Hang  me,  if  I  were  so. 
But  I  could  run  my  country.     I  love,  too. 
To  do  those  things  that  people  in  love  do. 

Asp,  It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove 
my  cheek : 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh. 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifving  the  offended  powers       ri>c^ 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    This  shoula  have 


*7  Between  our  sect  and  us{\  This  is  nonsense.  The  Night  and  Cinthia  both  talk  of  the 
morning's  approach,  and  that  tney  must  go  down;  till  the  latter  finds  out,  that  they  are  only 
the  rays  of  light  shot  from  the  king  and  court,  which  they  mistook  for  the  day*break.  Hence 
it's  plain,  it  should  be  wrote — Between  our  set  and  us'y  i.  e.  our  setting,  or,  going  down. 

Mr,  Seward, 

We  admit  the  justice  of  Mr.  Se\vard's  explanation  of  the  sense  of  this  passage;  but  do  not 
see  the  necessity  for  any  alteration.  We  have  therefore  followed  the  old  copies;  which  only 
imply,  by  an  extravagant  compliment,  that  the  brightness  of  the  court  transcends  that  of  the 
Sun,  ana  is  more  repugnant  to  Night  and  her  attendants  than  even  the  splendor  of  the  Day. 

'^  Mr.  Theobald  apprehends  (we  think  with  reason)  that  these  and  Dula's  two  preceding  linei 
form  a  stanza  of  some  old  known  balUd. 


Acts.] 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


My  nighty  and  all  your  hands  have  been  em- 
In  giving  me  a  spotless  offering  [ploy'd 

To  young  Amintor*s  bed,  as  we  are  now 
For  you.   Pardon,  Evadne ;  'would,  my  worth 
Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he. 
Or  both  thougnt  sol  Perhaps,  he  found  me 

worthless : 
But,  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine, 
Thoe  credulous  ears,  he  pour'd  the  sweetest 

words 
That  art  or  love  could  frame.   If  he  were  false. 
Pardon  it.  Heaven  1  and  if  I  did  want 
Virtue,  you  safely  may  foreive  that  too ; 
For  I  have  lost  tnat  1  had  Trom  you. 

Evad.  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

Asp,  'Would,  I  could!  then  should  I  leave 
the  cause.  [rnirth. 

Evad.  See,  if  you  have  not  spoil'd  allDula's 

Asp.  Thou  think'st  thy  heart  hard ;  but  if 
thou  be' St  caught. 
Remember  me;  thou  shalt  perceive  a  fire 
Shot  suddenly  into  thee. 

Duia.  That  not  so  good ;  let  'em  shoot  any 
thing  but  fire,  I  fear  'cm  not. 

Asp.  Well,  wench,  thou  mav'st  be  taken. 

Evad.  Ladies,  good-night:  Til  do  tho  rest 
myself. 

Dula.  Nay,  let  your  lord  do  some. 

Asp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse. 
Of  the  dismal  yew. 

Evad.  That's  one  ofyour sad  songs,  madam. 
Asp.  Believe  me,  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 
Evad.  How  is  it,  madam? 

SONG. 

Asp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse. 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear; 

Sav,  I  died  true: 
Mv  fove  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Xiightly,  gentle  earth  1 

Evad.  Fie  on't,  madam !  the  words  are  so 
strange,  they  are  able  to  make  one  dream  of 
hobgpblins.  '  I  could  never  have  the  pow'r :' 
Sing  that,  Dula. 

Duia.  I  could  never  have  the  pow*r 

To  love  one  above  an  hour,        [eye 
But  my  heart  would  prompt  mine 
On  some  other  man  to  fly : 
Venus,  fix  thou  mine  eyes  fast. 

Or  if  not,  give  mc  all  that  I  shall  sec  at  last. 

Evad.  So,  leave  me  now. 

Dula.  Nay,  we  must  see  you  laid. 

Asp,  Madam,  good- night    May  all  the 
marriagjB-joys 
That  longilM  maids  imagine  in  their  beds, 
Prove  so  unto  you.     May  no  discontent    [do, 
^row  'twixt  your  love  and  you !  But,  if  there 
Enquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan ; 
Teach  you  au  arti^cbl  way  to  grieve, 

yoL.  I. 


To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.   Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I ;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas!  you  may  displease  him ;  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me. 
l^adies,  farewell.     As  soon  as  1  am  dead. 
Come  all,  and  %vatch  one  night  about  mj 

hearse ; 
Bun^  eiich  a  mournful  story,  and  a  tear. 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth.  * 

With  flatt'ring  ivy  clasp  my  coffin  round; 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune;  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing,  by  course. 
The  truth  of  maids,  and  perjuries  of  men. 

Evad.  Alas,  1  pity  thee.        [^Exit.  Evad^ 

Omnes.  Madam,  good-night. 

1  Lady.  Come,  we'll  let  in  the  bridegroom, 
•     Dula.  Where's  my  lord? 

Enter  Amintor. 

\  Lady.  Here,  take  this  li^ht. 

Dula.  You'll  find  her  in  the  dark. 

1  Lady.  Your  lady's  scarce  a-bcd  yet;  you 
must  help  her. 

Asp.  Go,  and  bo  hap|)y  in  your  lady's  lo\'e* 
May  all  the  wrongs  tliat  you  have  done  to  me. 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death! 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more;'  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  deny'd. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity.     Thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love,  though  now  refus'd. 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 
So  with  my  prayers  I  leave  you,  and  must  try 
Some  yet  unpractis'd  way  to  grieve  and  die. 

lExit 
Dula.  Come,  ladies,  will  you  go? 
Omncs.  (iood-night,  my  lord. 
Am  in.  Much  happiness  unto  you  all! 

^Exeunt  ladies^ 
I  did  that  lady  wrong :  Methmks,  I  feel 
Her  grief  sh(x)t  suddenly  through  all  my  veins. 
Mine  eyes  run :  This  is  strange  at  such  a  time. 
It  was  the  king  first  mov'd  mc  to't;  but  he 
Has  not  my  will  in  keeping.     Why  do  I 
Perplex  myself  thus?  Something wliispcrs  me, 
*  Go  not  to  bed,*     My  guilt  is  not  so  great 
As  my  own  conscience,  too  sensible     [mise. 
Would  make  me  think :  I  only  break  a  pro- 
And  'twas  the  king  that  forc'd  me.    Tim'rous 

flesh. 
Why  shak'st  thou  so?  Away,  my  idle  fears  J 

Enter  Evadne. 

Yonder  she  is,  the  lustre  of  whose  eye 
Can  blot  away  the  sad  remembrance 
Of  all  these  tilings.     Oh,  my  Evadne,  spare 
That  tender  body;  let  it  not  take  cold. 
The  vapours  of  the  night  will  not  fall  here; 
To  bed,  my  love.     Hymen  will  punish  us 
For  being  slack  j)crformcrs  of  his  rites. 
Cam'st  thou  to  call  mc? 

Evad.  No. 

Amin.  Come,  come,  my  love, 
Q 


iO 


THK  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


[Acts. 


And  let  us  loose  ourselves  to  one  another. 
Whv  art  thou  up  so  long? 

livad.  1  am  not  well. 

Amin.  To  bed  then;  let  me  whid  thcc  in 
these  arms, 
'Till  I  have  baniihM  sickness. 

Kvad,  Good  my  lord, 
I  cannot  sleep. 

Amin.  Evadne,  we  will  watch  ; 
I  mean  no  sleeping. 

Evad.  I'll  not  go  to  bed. 

Amin.  I  prithee,  do. 

Evad.  I  w\\\  not  for  the  world. 

Amin.  Why,  my  dear  love? 

Evad.  Why?  1  have  sworn  I  will  nor. 

Amin.  Sworn! 

Evad.  Ay. 

Amin.  How!  sworn,  Evadne? 

Evad.  Yes,  sworn,  Amintor;       ^      [nic. 
And  will  swear  again,  if  you  willwisii  to  uear 

Amin.  To  whom  have  you  sworn  tbii? 

Evad.  If  I  should  nanic  hiui,  die  matier 
were  not  great.  [bride. 

Amin.  Come,  this  is  but  the  coyness  of  a 

Evad,  The  coyness  of  a  bride?  [thcc. 

Amin.  How  prettily  that  frown  becomes 

Evad,  Do  you  like  it  so?  [a  look, 

Amin.  Thou  canst  not  dress  thy  face  in  such 
But  I  shall  like  it. 

Ecad.  What  look  likes  you  best? 

Amin.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Evad.  That  1  may  shew  you  one  less  pleas- 
ing to  you. 

Amin.  How's  that  ? 

Evad.  That  I  may  shew  you  one  less  i)leas- 
ing  to  you. 

Amin.  I  prithee,  put  thy  jcsti  in  milder 
It  shews  as  tnou  wert  angrv'.  [looks. 

Evad.  So,  perhaps, 
I  am  indeed. 

Amin.  Why,  who  has  done  thee  wrong? 
Name  me  the  man,  and  by  iliyself  1  swear. 
Thy  yet-unconqucr'd  self,  I  will  revenge  thee. 


Evad.  Now  I  shall  try  thy  truth.    If  thoo 
dost  love  rac,  fmc: 

TIkju  wtjigh'st  not  any  thing  compar*d  with 
Life,  honour,  joys  eternal,  all  delights 
'i'hib  vorld  can  yield,  or  hopeful  people  feign. 
Or  ill  the  life  to  come,  are  light  as  air 
To  a  true  lover  when  his  lady  frowns. 
And  bids  him  du  this.  Wilt  thou  kill  this  man! 
Swear,  my  Amintor,  and  I'll  kiss  the  sin 
Oft'  from  thy  lips. 

Amin.  I  will  not  swear,  sweet  love. 
Till  I  do  know  the  cause. 

Evad.  I  would,  thou  would'st. 
Why,  it  is  thou  that  wrong'st  me ;  I  hate  thee; 
Thou  should'st  have  kill'd  thyself. 

Amin.  If  I  should  know  that,  I  should 
qul'.liiy  kill 
The  nioi:  ',.iu  hated. 

lu'dd.  Know  it  then,  and  do't. 

Amin.  Oh,  no;  what  look  soe'er  thoushalt 
put  on 
To  tiy  my  faith,  I  shall  not  think  thee  false: 
I  cannot  tind  one  blemish  in  thv  face,    [bed. 
\A*here  falshood  should  abide.    Leave,  and  to 
If  you  have  sworn  to  any  of  the  virgins. 
That  were  your  old  companions,  to  presen-e 
Your  maidenhead  a  night,  it  may  be  done 
Without  this, means. 

Evad.  A  maidenhead,  Amintor, 
At  my  years?  ^^ 

Amin.  Sure,  she  raves.     Tliis  cannot  Xnt 
Thy  natural  temper.     Shall  I  call  thy  maidi? 
Eitner  thy  healthful  sleep  hatli  left  thee  long. 
Or  else  some  fever  rages  m  thv  blood,    [mad, 

Evad.  Neither,  Amintor:  Tl\ink  you  I  am 
Bccuuisc  I  speak  the  truth? 

Amin.  \\  ill  you  not  lie  with  me  to-night? 

Evad.  To-night  I  you  talk  as  if  I  would 
hereafter. 

Amin.  Hereafter!  yes,  I  do. 

Evad.  You  are  deceiv'd. 
Put  off  amazement,  and  with  patience  mark 
What  1  shall  utter;  for  the  onicle 


'9  A  maidenhead,  Amintor, 

At  my  years  f]  Mr.  Rhymer,  (in  his  Trafredies  of  the  last  age  consider" d  and  txamind 
by  the  practice  of  the  ancients)  not  without  justice  excloims  agtiinst  the  effrontciy  and  impu- 
dence of  Evadne's  character.     But  as  the  colouring  of  his  critical  reflections  is  generally  so 


had  not  sufhciently  punished  her  for  it.  I  he  anger  of  these  i^entlemen  at  the  character,  is  the 
very  passion  designed  to  be  rai^^cd  by  it;  but  they  mistook  the  oljcct  of  their  anger,  and  were  as 
much  in  the  wrong  as  an  audience  would  be,  who  were  violently  anary  with  a  icood  player  for 


^vomen,  who,  when  abandoned  to  their  vices,  are  observed  to  be  sometimes  more  reprobate  in 
them  than  the  worst  of  men.  Beside  this,  there  is  a  remarkable  beauty  in  the  effronter)'  and 
haughtiness  of  Evadne's  character;  she  has  n  family  likeness  to  her  brother;  she  is  tk  female 
Melantius  depraved  by  vicious  love.  And  if  there  are  any  of  her  expressions  which  seem  now 
too  gross  for  the  stage,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  they  were  far  from  being  thouglit  gross  in  the  age 
they  were  wrote.  Air.  Seivard. 

Much  in  support  of  this  obser\'atioQ  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Seward's  preface. 


Act!?.] 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


11 


Knows  nothing  truer:  'tis  not  for  a  night,    v 
Or  two,  tiiat  1  forbear  thy  bed,  but  for  ever. 

Aifihi.  I  dream!  Awake,  Aiuintor! 

Evad,  You  hear  right. 
1  $  oner  will  liiid  out  the  beds  of  snakes, 
And  with  my  youthful  blood  warm  their  cold 

flesh. 
Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs, 
Than  sleep  one  night  with  thee.    This  is  not 

feign'd, 
Koi  sounds  it  like  the  coyness  of  a  bride. 

Aiaia.  Is  flesli so  earthly  to  endure  all  this? 
Are  these  the  joys  of  marriage?  Hymen,  keep 
This  stor\'  (that  will  make  succeeding  youth 
Neglect  thy  ceremonies)  from  all  ears ; 
Let  it  not  rise  iin,  for  thy  shame  and  mine. 
To  after-ages  :  VVe  will  scorn  thy  laws. 
If  thou  no  oetter  bless  them.    Touch  the  heart 
Of  her  that  thou  hath  sent  me,  or  the  world 
Shall  know:   There's  not  an  alUir  that  will 

smoke 
In  praise  of  thee ;  we  will  adopt  us  sons  ^ 
Then  virtue  shall  inherit,  and  not  blood. 
If  wc  do  lust,  we'll  take  the  next  we  meet. 
Serving  ourselves  as  other  creatures  do ; 
And  never  take  note  of  the  female  more. 
Nor  of  her  issue.     1  do  rage  in  vain  j 
She  can  but  jest.     (),  pardon  !he,  my  love! 
^  dear  the  tnoughts  are  that  1  hold  of  thee, 
Tliat  I  must  break  forth.     Satisfy  my  fcarj 
It  is  a  pain,  beyond  the  hand  of  death. 
To  be  m  doubt :  Confirm  it  witli  an  oath, 
if  this  be  true. 

Evad.  Do  you  invent  the  form : 
Let  there  be  in  it  all  the  biitding  words 
Devils  and  conjurers  can  put  toj^ether. 
And  I  will  take  it.     1  have  sworn  before. 
And  here,  by  all  things  holy,  do  agiiin, 
Nc\'er  to  be  acquaint^  with  thy  bed. 
Is  your  doubt  over  now  ? 

Amin.  I  know  too  much.     'Would  I  had 
doubted  still  I 
Was  c\er  such  a  marriage-night  as  tlii.?! 
Ye  pow'rs  above,  if  you  did  ever  mean  [way 
Alan  shoidd  be  us*d  thus,  you  have  thought  a 
How  he  may  bear  himself,  and  save  his  ho- 
Instruct  me  m  it;  for  to  my  dull  eye^    [nour. 
There  is  no  mean,  no  moderate  course  to  run : 
I  must  live  scom'd,  or  be  a  murderer. 
li  tlicre  a  third?  Why  is  this  night  so  calm?  *° 
Why  does  not  Heaven  speak  in  thunder  to  us. 
And  drown  her  voice  ? 

Evad.  This  rage  will  do  no  cood. 

Amin.  Evadne,  hear  me:  Thou  hast  ta'en 
an  oath. 
But  such  a  rash  one,  that,  to  keep  it,  were 
Worse  than  to  swear  it :  Call  it  back  to  thee  j 


Such  vows  as  those  never  ascend  the  Heav'n; 

A  tL'ur  or  two  will  wash  it  quite  away. 

Have  nie'-c  y  on  my  youth,  my  hopeful  youth. 

If  inou  l)c  |;iii!'iii;  for,  wiluoat  boast, 

'I'lits  land  was  proud  of  me.     What  lady  was 

there. 
That  men  call'd  fair  and  virtuous  in  this  isle. 
That  would  havcshun'd  my  love?  It  is  in  thee 
To  make  me  hold  this  worth.    Oh!  we  vain 
Tliat  trust  out  all  our  reputation,  rmen. 

To  rest  upon  the  woak  and  yielding  hand 
Of  feeble  woman  I  But  thou  art  not  stone; 
Thy  flesh  is  soft,  and  in  thine  eyes  dotii  dvvell 
The  spirit  of  love;  thy  heart  cannoi  be  hard. 
Come,  lead  me  from  the  bottom  of  despair. 
To  know  all  the  joys  thou  hast ;  [  know,  thoil 

wilt; 
And  make  me  careful,  lest  the  sudden  change 
O'ercome  my  spirits. 

Evad.  W^icn  1  call  back  this  oath. 
The  pains  of  hell  environ  me.  [to  bed! 

Amin.  1  sleep,  and  am  too  temp* rate!  Come 
Or  by  those  hairts,  which,  if  thou  hadst  a  soul 
Like  to  thy  locks,  were  threads  for  kings  to 
About  their  arms [wear 

Evad,  Why,  so,  j)erhaps,  they  arc. 

Amin.  Til  drag  thte  to  my  bed,  and  make 
thy  tongue 
Undo  this  wicked  oath,  or  on  thy  flesh 
ril-j)rint  a  thoiLsand  wounds  to  let  out  life! 

Lvad.  I  fear  thee  not.     Do  what  thou 
dar'sl  to  me  I 
Ev'ry  ill-^ouiKiing  word,  or  threat'ning  look, 
Th(;u  shew'si  to  me,  will  be  reveng'd  a't  full. 

Ahfin.  It  will  not  sure,  Evadne? 

Evad.  Do  not  you  hazafd  that. 

Amin.  Have  you  your  champions?      [bear 

Erad.  Alas,  Ammtor,  think* st  thou  1  for- 
To  sleep  with  ihcc,  because  I  have  put  on 
A  maiden's  strictness?  Ixjok  upon  these  cheeks. 
And  thou  shalt  fmd  the  hot  and  rising  blood 
Unapt  for  such  a  vow.     No;  ^n  this  neart 
There  dwells  as  much  desire,  and  as  muchwnll 
To  put  that  wish'd  act  in  practice,  as  e\'er  yet 
Was  known  to  woman ;  and  they  have  been 

shewn ; 
Both.     But  it  was  the  folly  of  thy  youth 
To  think  this  beauty,  to  what  land  soe'er 

I    It  shall  be  call'd,  shall  .stoop  to  any  second. 
1  do  enjoy  the  be^t,  and  in  that  height 
Have  sworn  to  stand  or  die:  You  guess  the 
man. 
Amin.  No;  let  me  know  the  man  that 
wrongs  me  so. 
That  I  may  cut  his  body  into  motes. 
And  scalier  it  before  the  northern  wind. 
Evad.  You  dare  not  strike  him. 


10 


Uliij  is  this  nigliL  so  cairn  ? 


fVhy  dors  not  Hcaceii  ypvuk  in  thuuocr  to  ;/*•?]    The  Poets  seem  manifestly  to  have  hai 
ill  thvir  eye  this  passage  of  Seneca,  in  his  liippolyius. 

■?Jafrnr  Hiiuator  Dcuuij 


'law  lrn/i:s  a:f(i":s  src/rra?  turn  Icntus  tides? 
JCctjuando  sa'iu  uihnen  cmiltes  manu. 
Si  nunc  sercnnm  est? 


Mr,  Titeohald, 


If 


THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY. 


fAct  f ; 


Amin.  Do  not  wrong  me  so. 
Yes,  if  his  body  were  a  pois'noiis  plant, 
That  it  were  death  to  toucli,  1  liave  a  soul 
\A'i!l  throw  me  on  him. 

Th-ad.  Why,  it  is  the  king. 

Amin.  The  kin^! 

£vad.  What  will  you  do  now? 

Amin.  *Tis  not  the  king! 

£vad.  What  did  he  make  this  match  for, 
dull  Amintor? 

Amin.  (-)h,  thou  hast  nam'd  a  word,  that 
wipes  away 
All  thoujihts  revengeful !  In  that  sacred  name, 
*  The  king,'  there  lies  a  terror.     W'hat  frail 

man 
Dare^  lift  his  hand  against  it?  Let  the  gods 
Speak  to  him  when  they  please ;  'till  when,  let 
Suffer  and  wait.  [us 

Evad.  W'hy  should  you  fill  yourself  so  full 
of  heat, 
And  haste  so  to  my  bed?   I  am  no  virgin. 

Amin.  What  devil  put  it  in  thy  fancy,  tlien. 
To  marry  me? 

Evad.  Alas,  I  nmst  have  one 
To  father  children,  and  to  bear  the  name 
Of  husband  to  me,  that  my  sin  may  be 
More  honourable. 

Amin.  What  a  strange  thing  am  I  i 
Evad.  A  miserable  one ;  one  that  myself 
Am  sorry  for. 

Amin.  Why,  shew  it  then  in  this: 
If  thou  hast  pity,  though  thy  love  be  none. 
Kill  mej  and  all  true  lovers,  that  shall  live 
In  after-ages  cross'd  in  their  desires, 
Shall  bless  thy  memory,  and  call  thee  good ; 
Because  such  mercy  in  thy  heart  was  found. 
To  rid  a  ling' ring  wretch. 
Evad.i  I  must  have  one 
To  fill  thy  room  again,  if  thou  wert  dead; 
Else,  by  this  night,  I  would :  I  pity  thee. 


Amin.  These  strange  and  suclden  injuries 
have  fall'n 
So  thick  upon  me,  that  I  lose  all  sense 
Of  what  tiicy  arc.     Mcthinks,  I  am  not 

wrong*d  j 
Nor  is  it  au>;ht,  if  from  the  censuring  world 
I  can  but  hide  it.     Reputation!  [shewn 

Thou  art  a  word,  no  more. — But  thou  hast 
An  impudence  so  high,  that  to  the  world, 
I  fear  thou  wilt  betray  or  shame  thyself. 

Evad.  To  cover  shame,  1  took  thee;  never 
That  I  would  blaze  myself.  [fear 

Amin.  Nor  let  the  king 
Know  I  conceive  he  wrongs  me;  then  mine 

honour 
W^ill  thrust  me  into  action,  tho' "  my  flesh 
Could  bear  with  patience.  And  it  is  some  ease 
To  me  in  these  extremes,  that  I  knew  this 
Before  I  touch'd  thee;  else,  had  all  the  sins 
Of  mankind  stood  betwixt  me  and  the  king, 
1  had  gone  through  'em  to  his  heart  and  thine. 
I  have  lost  one  desire :  **  Tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  bnv  me  to  thy  bed  now,  1  resolve. 
He  has  dishonour'd  thee.  Give  me  thy  hand; 
Be  careful  of  thy  credit,  and  sin  close ; 
'Tis  all  I  wish.     Upon  thy  chamber-floor 
I'll  rest  to-night,  that  morning-visitors 
May  think  we  did  as  married  people  use. 
And,  prithee,  smileuponme  when  they  come,' 
And  seem  to  toy,  as  if  thou  hadst  been  pleas'd 
With  what  we  did. 

Evad.  Fear  not;  I  will  do  this.         [tonly 
*     Amin.  Come,  let  us  practise ;  a'ld,  aswan* 
As  ever  loving  bride  and  bridegroom  met. 
Let's  laugh  and  enter  here. 

Evad.  I  am  content. 

Amin.  Down  all  the  swellings  of  vaj 
troubled  heart! 
W^hen  we  walk  thus  enlwin'd,  let  all  eyes  see 

[Exeujii. 


If  ever  lovers  better  did  agree. 


*'  That  my  flesh,  fe^c]  The  sense  plainly  requires  tho  .     *■  Tho'  my  nature,  says  Amintor, 

*  could  brook  the  injury,  my  honour  would  oblige  me  to  revenge  it.' 

**  /  have  left  one  desire,  ('tis  not  his  crown 

Shall  hull  me  to  thy  led,  now  I  resolve, 

lie  has  aishonourd  thee))  give  me  thu  hand. 

Be  ear  (fill,  &c.']  Thus  Mr.  Theobald  prints  these  lines,  preferring  the  word  Ifft  (which 
he  foimd  in  no  edition  but  the  first)  to  lost.  He  has,  as  appears  by  his  note,  misunderstood  the 
whole  passage ;  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  *  I  have  so  totally  given  up  the  desire  of  con- 

*  summating  our  nuptials,  that,  I  resolve,  even  the  regal  power  should  not  induce  me  to  partake 
^  your  bed  now,  as  the  king  baa  dishonour'd  you.'  Either  word  will  make  sense,  have  left  mean- 
ing have  departed  from  ^  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Theobald's  explanation  is,  *  I  have  one  desire  /(//;  for  it  is  not  his  cmwn  should  buy 

*  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I  resolve,  (i.  e.  am  resolved,  ascertained,)  that  he  has  dishonoured  thee. 
<  The  desire  is,  to  be  careful  of  her  credit,  and  sin  close.*  Ha(i  this  been  our  Author's  mean- 
ing, they  surely  would  not  have  so  glaringly  bid  defiance  to  grammar,  as  thus  wantonly  to  use 
an  active  verb  passively;  we  say  wantonly,  l>ecause,  while  the  use  of  it  embarrasses  the  sertse, 
it  docs  not  in  the  least  assist  the  poetry;  to  which  Tm  rcsolvd  would  have  been  fully  as  agree- 
able; and,  besides,  it  is  most  probable  they  would  have  said, 

*Tis  not  his  crown 
Shall  hiy  me  to  thy  bed,  now  I'm  convinc'd 
lie  has  dishonour  a  thee. 

We  have  followed  the  majority  of  the  editions ;  to  which  our  principal  inducement  \va?,  that, 
fts  the  word  lout  appears  so  early  as  16*22,  it  was  probably  a  correction  by  Mr.  Fletcher. 


Act  S.J 
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Enter  Aspatia,  Antiphila  and  OlympiasP-'^ 

Asp.  Away,  you  are  not  sad ;  force  it  no 

further.  [colour 

Good  gods,  how  will  you  look !  Such  a  full 
Young  liashful  brides  put  on.     Sure,  you  are 

new  married ! 
Ant,  Yes,  madam,  to  your  grief. 
Asp.  Alas,  poor  wenches ! 
Go  learn  to  love  first ;  learn  to  lose  yourselves ; 
Learn  to  be  flatterM,  and  believe^  and  bless 
The  double  tongue  that  did  it.*+  Make  a  faith 
Ont  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers,      [nie> 
Soch  as  spake  truth,  and  dy*d  in't ;  and,  like 
Believe  all  faithful,  and  be  miserable. 
Did  you  ne'er  love  yet,  wenches?    Speak, 

Olympias : 
Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp. 
O/ym.  Never. 
Asp,  Nor  you,  Antiphila? 
AfU.  Norl. 
Asp.  Then,  my  good  girls,  be  more  than 

"women,  wise : 
At  least,  be  more  than  I  was ;  and  be  sure 
You  credit  any  thing  the  light  gives  light  to,  ^ 
Before  a  man.     Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin'd  merchant,  when  he 

roars; 
Rather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails, 
Whenthestrongcordagecracks;  rather,  the  sun 
Comes  but  tokiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  Autumn, 
When  all  falls  blasted.  If  you  needs  must  love, 
(Forc'd  by  ill  fate)  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead-cold  aspicks,*^  and  of  them  make 

lovers : 
They  cannot  flatter,  nor  forswear ;  one  kiss 
Makes  a  long  peace  for  all.     But  man. 
Oh,  that  heast  man !  Come,  let's  be  sad,  my 

girb! 
That  down-cast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shews  a  fine  sorrow.     Mark,  Antinfiila ; 
Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  vEnone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Ilclen.     Now,  a 

tear; 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 


The  Carthage  queen,  when,  from  a  coH  sea- 
rock. 
Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  ty'd  fast  her  eyes 
TothefairTrojanshi|)s;  and,  having  lost  them, 
Just  as  thine  eyes  do,  down  stole  a  tear.    An- 
tiphila, [patia? 
What  would  this  wench  do,  if  she  were  As- 
Here  she  would  stand,  till  some  more  pitying 
go<l                                               [wench ! 
Tum'd  her  to  marble?    *Tis  enough,  my 
Shew  me  the  piece  of  needlework  you  wrought. 

Ant.  Of  Ariadne,  madam? 

Asp.  Yes,  that  piece. 
This  should  be  Theseus ;  h*as  a  cozening  face : 
You  meant  him  for  a  man? 

Anl.  He  was  so,  madam. 

Asp.  Why,  then,  'tis  well  enough.     Never 
lookback;  [Theseus  I 

You  ha^e  a  full  wind,  and  a  false  heart. 
Does  not  the  story  say,  his  keel  was  split, 
Or  his  masts  spent,  or  some  kind  rock  or  other 
Met  with  his  vessel  ? 

Anl.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Asp.  It  should  have  been  so.     Could  the 
gods  know  this. 
And  not,  of  all  their  number,  raise  a  storm? 
But  they  are  all  as  ill !  This  false  smile  was 
Well  express'd ;  just  such  another  caught  me ! 
You  shall  not  go  on  so,**  Antiphila : 
In  this  place  work  a  quicksand. 
And  over  it  a  shallow  smiling  water. 
And  his  ship  ploughiuf^  it;  and  then  a  Fear: 
Do  that  Fear  to  the  life,  wench. 

Ant.  'Twill  wrong  the  story. 

Asp.  'Twill  make  the  stor\',  wrong'd  by 
wanton  j)<)et8,  [lady? 

Live  loiii;,  and  l)e  believ'd.     But  where  s  the 

Ant.  There,  madam.  [phila; 

Asp.  Fie !  you  have  niiss'd  it  here,  Anti- 
You  are  much  mistaken,  wench: 
These  colours  are  not  dull  and  pale  enough 
To  shew  a  soul  so  full  of  misery 
As  this  sad  lady's  was.     Do  it  by  me; 
Do  it  again,  by  me,  the  lost  As()atia, 
And  you  shi'.ll  find  all  true,  but  the  wild  island.*' 


*^  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  Preface,  proposes  several  alterations  in  the  scene  which  is  now  coming 
on;  all  of  which  we  intended  mentioning,  and  giving  our  reasons  for  dissenting  from,  as  the 
passages  occurred.  But  as  a  gentleman,  to  whose  opinion  and  abilities  the ';reatest  respect  is 
due,  nas  remarked  to  us,  that  thereby  the  pages  would  be  so  much  occupied  by  notes  as  would 
be  disagreeable  to  many  readers,  when  the  same  observations  might  appear,  with  even  more  pro- 
priety, m  our  Preface^  for  that  we  shall  reser\  c  them. 
*♦  The  double  tongue  thai  did  it. 

Make  ajailti  ont  of  the  miracles  of  ancient  lovers. 
Did  you  neer  love  yet,  wencltes?  speak  Olympias, 
Such  as  speak  truth  and  dyd  in  I, 
And,  like  m%  hciieve  all  fait  If ul,  and  he  miserable; 

Thou  hast  an  easy  temper,  fit  for  stamp."]    The  transiX)silion  in  these  lines  is  prescribed 
(with  great  propriety)  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

*^  Two  dead  cold  aspicks.]  These  must  not  be  two  distinct  epithets,  but  one  compound  ad- 
jective with  a  hyphen,  dead  cold,  i.  e,  cold  as  de^ith :  for  ii"  4he  aspicks  were  dead,  how  could 
llie  kiss  of  them  do  any  hurt?  Mr.  Throhald. 

'^  You  shall  not  go  so.]  Mr.  Seward  here  restores  the  verse,  by  introducing  the  particle  on. 
*^  And  you  shall  find  all  true  but  the  wild  island.]  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Muios,  king  of 
Crete,  it  is  well  known,  was  desperately  in  love  with  Theseus.     She  by  the  help  of  a  clue  ex- 
tricated 
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[Acta. 


Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  peti-beach  now.*' 
Mine  amis  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with 

the  wind. 
Wild  as  that  desart ;  and  let  all  al>out  nic 
Tell  that  I  am  forsaken. *'    Do  my  face 
(If  thou  hadst  ever  fcclinp;  of  a  sorrow) 
Thus,  thus,  Antiphila:  Strive  to  make  inc  look 
Xike  Sorrow's  monument!    And  tiki  trees 

about  me, 
I^t  them  be  dry  and  K'ifless;  IjI  llie  rool.s 
Groan  with  cor- 1 i i; uj  1 5>ur;:;('« ;  and  bchiiui  :i;e. 
Make  all  a  dc olatiun.    I .onk,  look,  wtnclu b ! 
A  miserable  lilc  of  thi>  poor  picture! 
O/ym.  Dear  iuiuImji  ! 
Asp.   I  have  done.     Sli  down ;  and  let  us 
Upon  that  jxiint  fix  all  oiiiC)e->;  that  point 

there.  [ness 

Make  a  dull  silence,  till  you  feci  a  sudden  sad- 
Give  us  new  souls. 

Enfcr  Calianax, 

Cal.  The  kin'jc  n)av  do  this,  and  he  mav  not 
do  It : 
My  child  is  wrong'd,  disgrac'd.     Well,  how 
now,  huswives ! 


What,  at  your  case?  Is  this  a  time  to  sit^iill? 
Up,  you  \oung  lazy  whores,  up,  or  rilswircc 

Oil/ til.  Nr.y,  g(H;J  my  lord.  [vou! 

Cal.  Voill  lie  down  shortly.     Get  you  in, 
and  work ! 
What,  are  yougrown  sorestyyouwant  heats?-' 
We  shall  hav'_'  some  of  the  court-boys  heiii 
you  i^horJiy. 

At.l.  ?.:y  lord,  we  do  no  more  than  we  are 
chi;ruo.l. 
It  is  tbi*  i;  :lv'^  pleasure  we  be  thus  in  CTief: 
Sru*.  IS  k)r:i:ike:i. 

Cfir/.  't'iiere'ji  a  ro;j:ue  too; 
A  vounj;  liissembling slave!  V»'ell,  get  you  in! 
I'll  iuvc  a  Injut  with  that  boy.  ' Tis  high  time 
Now  to  bo  valiant:  I  contV.s  my  youth  [ass? 
Was  never  pron.'.  tliat  way.  Wiiat,  made  an 
A  court-stale?  Well,  1  will  be  valiant. 
And  beat  some  dozen  of  tbe-e  whelps  I  will! 
And  tiiert^'s  anoiber  of  'em,  a  trim  cheating 

soldii  r; 
I'll  m.ud  i:iai  r.isc.d  ;  h'asout-brav'd  me  twice: 
Bill  n:>w,  I  iliaiiU  (ne  g;od:«,  I  am  valiant. 
Go,  got  you  m!  I'll  take  a  course  with  all. 


ACT    111. 


Kiiicr  Clean f  Sirulb,  and  Diphilus. 

Clc,  '^OVW  jisicr  i^  not  up  yet 

^       J}iph.  Oh,  bri(K.'>  must  take  their 
morning's  r."st;  the  ni-:;ht  is  troublesome. 

Stra.  I^»'.t  n(.t  tedions. 

Diph.  What  odds,  he  has  not  my  j>ister's 
maidenhead  to-night  t 

S/ra.  No;  it's  odds,  apainst  a  iiv  bridegroom 
living,  he  ne'er  gets  it  while  he  lives. 

Diph.  You're  merry  with  my  sister;  you'll 
please  to  allow  me  the  same  freedom  with 
your  mother. 


Stra.  She's  at  ycmr  service. 

Diph.  Then,  she's  merry  enough  of  her- 
self; she  i!»:etls  no  tiokllng.  Knock  at  the 
d()(»r. 

Sha.  We  shall  interrupt  them. 

Diuh  No  matter;  tlx*y  have  the  year  be- 
fore liiem.  Good-moiTow,  sister!  S^tare your- 
self to-day;  tiic  night  will  come  again. 

Enter  Aminior. 

Avihi.  Who's  there?  mv  brother!  Tm  no 
readier  yet.     Your  sister  is  but  now  up. 


tficated  him  from  the  labyrinth  to  which  he  was  confinnj ;  and  emb:irk'd  with  him  on  his 
return  to  Athens:  But  he  ungenerously  gave  her  the  droj)  on  the  hhore  of  the  island  Naxos. 
A:<j)atia  says,  her  ease  is  in  every  particular  similar,  except  a.^  to  the  wild  island. 

Mr.Theolald. 

-*  Supposp,  I  stand.']  This  is  one  of  those  passaj^o*;,  wli.rc  the  pneis,  rapt  into  a  glorious 
cn^busraftm,  snar  on  tlie  rapid  win!:-,  of  f^ney  i\nthusiaspi  I  wnuld  call  I  lie  very  essence  of 
po  !ry,  since,  without  it,  neither  the  happy  ci>!ulu."t  of  ihr  f.iMe,  the  jiKtness  of  characters*  or 
s  litinients,  nor  the  utmost  harmony  of  metre,  can  altogeiiic;  f  ir:n  tiic  j)o  't.  It  is  the  frequency 
of  -'jch  noble  flights  as  these,  and  their  amaziii;^  rapidity,  that  j^ets  the  immortal  Sliakespcarc 
ahovc  all  other  dramatic  poets;  and  suffer^  none  of  our  own  Mation  in  any  dt^rec  to  approach 
him,  but  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  J\Ir.  Seward.  . 

-^  A?:d  let  all  about  me 

Be  iv.iv:(:^  fjf  fju/ .stnri/.l  Thn".  read-.- the  ol.lc-.t  cnpi.\  ;  from  which  Mr  Theobald  alters 
the  pri:*:?;.^*  to  *  br  teaehers  nj' hn/  story, ^  'V\\y\  •:•  >.y\  cdirion,  ):jriiited  in  Fletcher's  time,  and 
everv  t^llier  till  Mr.  Theobald's,  exhibit,  the  r;..i  l:n.^  we  \\v.c  v.  iuptcd. 

^.^.  Theobald' :i  readi!ij^,  however,  "V;Kiiu'N'>  jhmi  .hat  of  the  oldest  copy,  and  r^'^^embling 
l';c  runner  of  our  AutlK»rs,  is  exlremely  p!;:ii!il!  !e. 

^"  ^I'liat,  are  ijou  frrown  so  rrstijy  fe^r.]  Tiu:  (»Id  m-:n,  in  this  alluoion^  coni|>ares  these  young 
wenches  to  lazy,  rcstij  mares^  that  want  t«)  be  rid  so  many  heats,  Mr,  Thtobtdd. 
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DfpA.  You  look  as  you  had  lost  your  eyes 
to-night : 
I  think  you  have  not  slept. 

Amin,  I' faith  I  have  not. 

Diph,  You  have  done  better,  then. 

Amin.  We  venturd  for  a  boy:  When  he 
is  twelve. 
He  shall  command  against  the  foes  of  Rhodes. 
Shall  we  be  merr)*? 

Sirai.  You  cannot ;  you  want  sleep. 

Amin,  *Tis  true. — ^But  she. 
As  if  she  had  drank  Lcthc,  or  had  mude 
£%-en  with  Heav'n,  did  fetch  so  still  a  sleep, 
So  sweet  and  sound [^Aside, 

Dipk,  What*s  that  ? 

Amin,  Your  sister  frets  [me. 

This  morning ;  and  docs  turn  her  eyes  upon 
As  people  on  their  headsman.  She  Joes  cnafe. 
And  kiss,  and  chafe  again,  and  clap  my  cheeks : 
She's  in  another  world. 

Ihph,  Then  I  Jiad  lost :  I  was  about  to  lay 
You  had  not  got  her  maidenhead  to-night. 

Amin,  Ha!  he  docs  not  mock  nK'?— You 
had  lost,  indeed ; 
I  do  not  use  to  bungle. 

Cleo,  You  desene  her.  [breath, 

Amin.  1  laid  my  lip  to  hers,  and  tlist  wild 
That  was  so  rude  and  rough  to  me  last  night. 
Was  sweet  as  April.     1*11  be  guilty  too. 
If  these  be  the  etfects.  [Aside. 

Enter  Melandus. 

Mel.  Good-day,  Amintor!  for,  to  me,  the 
name 
Of  brother  is  too  distant :  We  are  friends. 
And  that  is  nearer. 

Amin.  Dear  Meliuitius! 
Let  me  behold  thee.     Is  it  possible? 

Mel.  What  sudden  gaze  is  this? 

Amin.  Tis  wond*roiis  stninj?c!  [view 

Mel.  Why  does  thine  eves  desire  so  strict  a 
Of  that  itknmvs  so  well  r  There's  notliiii\^  here 
That  is  not  thine. 

Amin.  I  wonder  much,  Melantius, 
To  sec  those  noble  looks,  that  make  me  think 
How  virtuous  thou  art:  And,  on  the  sudden, 
*Tis  strange  to  me  thou  shouldbt  liax  e  worth 

and  honour; 
Or  not  be  base,  and  false,  and  treacherous. 
And  every  ill.     But 

Mel.  stay,  stay,  my  friend ; 
I  fear  this  sound  will  not  become  our  loves. 
No  more ;  embrace  me. 

Amin.  Oh,  mistake  me  not : 
I  know  thee  to  be  full  of  all  those  deeds 
That  we  frail  men  call  goodj  but,  l)y  the 

course 
Of  nature,  ihoushouldst  be  as  quickly  chan^^M 
As  arc  the  winds  j  dissembling  as  the  sea, 
^liat  now  wears  brows  as  buiooih  as  v  irginb'  be. 


Templing  the  merchant  to  invade  his  face. 
And  in  an  hour  calls  his  billows  up. 
And  shoots  'cm  at  the  sun,  destroying  all 
He  carries  on  him. — Oh,  how  near  am  I 
To  utter  my  sick  thoughts!  [Aside. 

Mel.  But  why,  my  friend,  should  1  be  so 
by  nature?  [tuous  thoughts 

Amin.  I've  wed  thy  sister,  who  hath  vir- 
Enough  for  one  whole  family ;  and  it  is  strange  ^ 
That  you  should  feel  no  waiit.    [ning  for  me. 

Mei.  Believe  me,  this  compliment's  too  cun- 

Diph.  What  should  I  be  tficn,  by  the  course 
of  nature. 
They  having  both  robbd  me  of  so  much  virtue? 

Stra.  Oh,  call  the  bride,  my  lord  Amintor, 
That  we  may  sec  her  blush,  and  turn  her  eyes 
'Tis  the  prettieit  sport !  [downi 

Amin.  P^adne! 

F.vad.  [junthin.']  My  lord ! 

Amin.  Come  forth,  my  love! 
Your  brothers  do  attend  to  wish  you  joy. 

Evad.  1  am  not  ready  yet. 

Amin.  En<)up;h,  eaoii^n. 

F.vaUj  They'll  mock  me. 

Amin.  Faith,  thou  shall  come  in. 

Enter  Evadne. 

Mel.  Good-morrow,  sister!    He  that  un- 

derrtands  [j^yj 

Whom  you  have  wed,  need  not  to  wish  you 

Yon  have  enough  :  Take  heed  you  he  not  proud. 

Dip/i.  Oh,  siitrr,  what  have  yon  done? 

Eiad.  1  don«j!  wliv,  what  have  I  done? 

Stra.  yi\  lord  Amintor  swears  yo\!  are  no 

Evad.  Pish !  [inaid  now. 

Slru.  r faith,  he  does. 

Evad.  I  knew  I  sliould  be  iiiock'd. 

Diph.  With  a  truth. 

Evad.  If  'twere  to  do  again,  in  faith,  I 
v/oiild  noL  marry. 

A,uiu.   X(ir  I,  by  Heav'n.  [Aside. 

Diph.  Si.ter,  JJula  swears  she  heard  you 
cr\-  two  rooms  off. 

Evad.  Fie,  how  you  talk ! 
P      Diph.  Let's  see  you  walk,  Fvadnc.  By  my 
troth,  vou*re  spoil'd.^* 

Mel.  Amintor! 

Amin.  Ha? 

Mel.  Thou  art  sad. 

Amin.  Who,  I  ?  I  thank  you  for  that.  Shall 
Diphilu'-.,  thou,  and  1.  sing  a  catch? 

Mel.  How! 

Amin.  Prithee,  let's. 

Mel.  Nay,  that's  Ur)  much  the  other  war. 

A  mitt  I  am  so  liijii'ncd  with  my  happiness! 
JIow  dot  thou,  lc\e?  kis;>  inc  [me. 

Evad.  J  ca.-.nol  K.'ve  vou,  ycu.  tell  tides  of 

Amin.   ^^olhinJ;l.•ut  what  becouie  us.  Gcn- 
tlvTiicn,  ["world, 

I    Would  vou  had  all  such  wives,  and  all  the 


^'  Diph.   Lefs  see  you  walk. 

Evad.  By  my  troth,  you're  spoiTd.']  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions,  evon  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's. As  it  b  impossible  the  words  thus  ;i;ivcn  to  Evaduc  ;^hould  be  S|x>kcn  by  her,  we  have 
Tsried  from  tjhe  copies,  by  given  tiieoi  to  her  brotlicr. 
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For  reason  to  enJarei!  But,  fall  I  first  I 

Amongst  my  sorrows,  ere  m\  treacherous  hand  I 
Touch  iioly  tilings!  But  why  (I  know  not  what 
I  havo  to  say)  wliy  did  you  chuse  out  mc 
To  make  thus  wretched  ?  lliere  were  thousand 
Easy  to  work  on,  and  of  state  enough,    [iools 
Within  the  island.  • 

Evad,  1  would  not  have  a  fool ; 
It  were  no  credit  for  mc. 

Amin.  Wor&e  and  worse ! 
Thou,  that  dar'st  talk  unto  thy  hushand  thus, 
ProfchS  thysflf  a  whore,  and,  more  than  so. 

Resolve  to  be  so  still It  is  my  fate 

To  bear  and  lx)w  beneath  a  thousand  griefs. 
To  keep  that  little  credit  with  the  world ! 
But  there  were  wise  ones  too  j  you  might  have 
Anpther.  [ta'cn 

King.  No ;  for  1  believe  thee  honest. 
As  thou  wert  valiant. 

Amin.  All  the  happiness 
Besiow'd  upon  nie,  turns  into  disgrace. 
Gods,  take  your  honesty  azain,  for  1 
Am  loaden  with  itl  Good  my  lord  the  king. 
Be  private  in  it. 

King,  Thou  may*st  live,  Amintor, 
Free  as  thy  king,  if  thou  wilt  wink  at  this. 
And  be  a  means  that  wc  may  meet  in  secret. 

Amin.  A  bawd !  Hold,  hold,  my  breast  I 
A  bitter  curse 
Seize  me,  if  I  forget  not  all  respects  ^ 

That  are  religious,  on  another  word 
Sounded  like  that;  and,  through  a  sea  of  sins, 
Will  wade  to  my  revenge,  thougli  I  should  call 
Pains  here,  and,  after  life,  upon  my  soul !  [her ; 

King.  Well,  1  am  resolute  you  lie  not  with 
And  so  I  leave  you.  \^Exil  King. 

Evad    You  must  needs  be  prating  i 
And  see  what  follows. 

Amin.  Prithee,  vex  me  not  I 
Leave  nu  :  1  am  afraid  some  sudden  start 
W  ill  pull  a  murder  on  me. 

Evad.  I  am  gone ; 
1  love  my  life  well.  [^Exil  Evadne. 

Amin.  1  hate  mine  as  much. 
This  His  to  break  a  troth  I  1  should  be  glad, 
If  all  this  tide  of  grief  would  make  mc  mad. 

lEjcit. 

Enter  Melantiut. 

Mel.  I'll  know  the  cause  of  all  Amintor*s 
Or  friendship  shall  be  idle.  [gncfs. 

Enter  Calianax, 

Cat.  O  Melantius,  my  daughter  will  die. 

Met.  Trust  me,  1  am  sorry. 
'Would  thou  hadbt  ta>n  her  room! 

Cat.  I'hou  art  a  slave, 
A  cut-throat  slave,  a  bloody  treacherous  slave ! 

Mel.  Take  heed,  old  man  3   tliou  wilt  be 
And  lose  thine  oRices.  [heard  to  rave,  | 


Cat.  I  am  valiant  grown. 
At  all  these  years,  and  thou  art  but  a  slave! 

Mel.  Ix^avel    Some  company  will  come, 

and  1  respect  [wish 

Thy  years,  not  thee,  so  much^  that  I  could 

To  laugh  at  thee  alone.  [with  thee. 

Cal.  rU  spoil  your  mirth  r  I  mean  to  fight 
Tliere  lie,  my  cloak!  ThU  was  my  father*! 

sword. 
And  he  durst  fight.  Are  you  prepared  } 

Mel.  \\  by  wilt  thou  doat  tnyself  out  of  thy 
life? 
Hence,  get  thcc  to  bed !  have  careful  looking- 
And  eat  warm  things,  and  trouble  not  nie :  [to. 
My  head  is  full  of  tnoughts,  more  weighty 
Than  thy  life  or  death  can  be. 

CaL  You  hate  a  name  in  war,  where  yoo 
stand  safe 
Amongst  a  multitude;  but  I  will  try 
What  you  dare  do  unto  a  weak  old  man. 
In  single  fight.  You  will  give  ground,  I  (ear. 
Come,  draw.  [death 

Mel.  I  will  not  draw,  unless  thou  pulist  thy 
Upon  thee  with  astroke.  There's  no  one  blow. 
That  thou  canst  give,  hath  strength  enough  to 

kill  me. 
Tempt  me  not  so  far  then :  TTie  pow*r  of  eartb 
Shall  not  redeem  thee. 

Cal.  I  must  let  him  alone; 
He*s  stout  and  able;  and,  to  say  the  truth. 
However  I  may  set  a  face,  and  talk, 
I  am  not  valiant.     W^hen  I  was  a  youth, 
I  kept  my  credit  with  a  testy  trick  1  had. 
Amongst  cowards,  but  durst  never  fight. 

Mel.  I  will  notpromise  to  preserve  your  liio^ 
If  you  do  stay. 

Ual.  1  would  give  half  my  land 
That  I  durst  fight  with  that  proud  man  a  little. 
If  1  had  men  to  hold  him,  I  would  beat  him 
Till  he  ask'd  me  mercy. 

Mel.  Sir,  will  you  be  gone?  [beat 

Cal.  I  dare  not  stay ;  but  TUgo  home,  and 
My  servants  all  m-er  for  this.  [£ri/  Calianax* 

Mel,  This  old  fellow  haunts  me ! 
But  the  distracted  carriage  of  mv  Amintor 
Takes  deeply  on  me :  I  will  find  the  cause. 
I  fear  his  conscience  cries,  he  wrong*d  Atpatta. 

Enter  Amintor, 

Amin.  Men's  eyes  are  not  so  subtle  to  pcrccirc 
My  inward  miser)-:  I  Ixrar  my  grief     [then? 
Hid  from  the  world.    How  art  thou  wretched 
For  aught  I  know,  all  husbands  arc  like  me; 
And  ever)'  one  I  talk  with  of  his  wife^ 
Is  but  a  well  dissembler  of  his  woes. 
As  I  am.    'Would  I  knew  it;  for  the  rareness 
Afflicts  me  now. 

Mel.  Amintor,  we  have  not  enjoy'd  our 
friendship  of  late,  for  wc  were  wont  to  change 
our  souls  in  talk.^^ 


37  pffjr  ICC  were  wont  to  charge  our  souls  in  talk!]  This  is  flat  nonsense,  by  the  mistake  cf  a 
single  letter.  I'he  slight  alteration  1  have  made,  [inserting  change  for  chargi\  gives  us  the  true 
meaning.    So,  in  A  King  and  No  King, 

'    '    '     or  for  honesty  to  interchange  my  losom  with,  &C. 

And, 
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Amin.  Melantius,  I  can  tell  thee  a  good  jest 
of  Strato  and  a  lady  the  last  day. 

MeL  How  was't?  , 

Amin.  Why,  such  an  odd  one! 

MeL  I  ha%*c  long'd  to  speak  %vith  you;  not 
of  an  idle  jest,  that's  forc'd,  but  of  matter  you 
are  bound  to  utter  to  me. 

Amin.  What  is  that,  my  friend? 

Mei.  I  have  observ'd  your  words  [carriage 
Fall  from  your  tongue  wildly ;  and  all  your 
Like  one  that  strove  to  shew  nis  merry  mood, 
Wben  he  were  ill  disposed:    You  were  not 

wont 
To  put  such  scorn  into  your  speech,  or  wear 
Upon  your  face  ridiculous  jollity.         [would 
Some  sadness  sits  here,  which  ^'our  cunning 
Cover  o*er  with  smiles,  and  'twill  not  be, 
What  is  h? 

Amin.  A  sadness  here !  what  cause 
Can  fate* provide  for  me,  to  make  me  so? 
Am  I  not  lov*d  through  all  this  isle?  The  king 
Rains  greatness  on  me.     Have  I  not  received 
A  lady  to  my  bed,  that  in  her  eye 
Keeps  mounting  fire,  and  on  her  tender  cheeks^' 
Immutable  colour,  in  her  heart 
A  prison  for  all  virtue?  Are  not  you, 
Which  is  above  all  joys,  my  constant  friend? 
What  sadness  can  1  Have?  No;  I  am  light. 
And  feel  the  courses  of  my  blood  more  warm 
And  stirring  thin  they  were.     Faith,  marry 
And  you  will  fed  so  uaexpress'd  a  joy     [too; 
1  n  chaste  embraces,  that  you  will  incleecT 
Appear  another. 

Mel.  You  may  shape,  Amintor, 
Causes  to  cozen  the  whole  world  withal. 
And  yourself  too;  but  'tis  not  like  a  friend. 
To  hide  your  soid  from  me.     'Tis  not  your 
nature 


To  be  thus  idle :  I  have  seen  you  stand 
As  you  were  blasted,  *midst  of  all  your  mirth; 
Call  thrice  aloud,  and  then  start,  tcigninp;  joy 
So  coldly! — World,  what  do  I  here?  a  frieni 
Is  nothmg.     Heav*n,  1  would  have  told  that 

man 
My  secret  sins!  1*11  search  an  unknown  land. 
And  there  plant  friendship;  all  is  withered  here. 
Come  with  a  compliment  1 1  would  have  fought. 
Or  told  my  friend  *  he  ly*d,'  ere  sooth'd  him  bO. 
Out  of  my  bosom ! 

Amin.  But  there  is  nothinpj— 

Mel.  Worse  and  worse !  farewel !  [friend. 
From  this  time  have  acquaintance,   out  no 

Amin.  Melantius,  stay:    You  shall  know 
what  it  is. 

Mel.  Seo,^^  how  you  play'd  with  friend- 
ship! Be  advis'd 
How  you  eive  cause  unto  yourself  to  say. 
You  have  lost  a  friend. 

Amin.  Forgive  what  I  have  done; 
For  1  am  so  overgone  with  injuries 
Unheard-of,  that  I  lose  consideration 
Of  what  I  ought  to  do.     Oh,  oh ! 

Mel.  Do  not  weep. 
What  is  it?  May  I  once  but  know  the  man 
ilath  turn'd  my  friend  thu^! 

Amin .  I  had  spoke  at  first. 
But  that 

Mel.  But  what? 

Amin.  I  held  it  most  unfit 
For  you  to  know.    Faith,  do  not  know  It  yet, 

Mel.  Thou  seest  my  love,  that  will  keep 
company 
With  thee  in  tears;  hide  nothing  then  from  me; 
For  when  I  know  the  cause  of  thy  distemper. 
With  mine  old  armour  I'll  adorn  myself. 
My  resolution,  and  cut  through  thy  foes. 


And,  again. 

And  fhen  hove  dare  you  offer  to  change  words  wilh  her  ? 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  starting  this  emendation. 

Mr.  Theolaid. 
and  on  her  tender  cheeks 
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Inevitable  Colour,^  This  epithet,  I  know,  signifies,  not  to  be  avoided^  not  lo  bt 
e$ckewed',  but  I  don*t  remember  that  it  takes  in  the  idea  of  not  to  be  resisted,  which  is  the 
.^eose  required  here.  The  old  quarto  of  1619  has  it.  Immutable  colour, — but  metre  and  em- 
phasis prove  that  to  be  a  corrupted  reading;  out  of  which,  I  dare  be  confident,  I  have  extracted 
the  genuiae  lection:  Inimitable  colour;  1.  e.  a  complection  not  to  be  paragon'd  by  nature,  nor 
imitated  by  art.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  clepravation  at  press.  The  hand-writing  ia 
those  times  was  almost  universally  what  we  call  secretary:  And  their  i's  were  wrote  without 
tittles  over  them.  Let  us  then  see  how  minute  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  words,  and 
haw  liable  they  might  be  to  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other; 

Inimitable, 

Immutable.  Mr  Theobalds 

We  have  inserted  Mr.  Theobald's  note,  because  we  think  his  conjecture  ingenious;  but 
have  not  ventured  to  disturb  the  text. 

3^  Mel.  See,  how  you  played  with  friendship.']  The  quarrelling  scene,  which  is  now  coming 
on,  has  been  the  suoiect  of  much  criticism  and  controversy.  Some  have  cry*d  it  up  above 
that  celebrated  quarrel  in.  Euripides's  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  betwixt  Agamemnon  and  hib  brother 
JMenelaus:  And  others  have  decried  it,  as  cgrfeiously  faulty  in  the  motives,  and  progress;  the 
working  up,  and  declination  of  the  passions.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  venture  to  be  no  ^r- 
ther  an  umpire  in  the  case,  than  in  pronouncing  that  I  have  always  seen  it  received  with  vc^w* 
meat  applause;  and  that  I  think  it  very  affecting  on  each  side.  Mr.  Tkettbald, 


to 
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Unto  thy  quiet ;  till  I  place  thy  heart 
A?  |>eac».':  IjIc  as  bpotless  iniKXience. 
Whattsii? 

Amin.   Why,  'lis  this It  is  too  hig 

To  pet  jut L'U  uy  ie<irs  n»:ii;t:  vv:ty  av/hilf'. 

Mel    l-uiiish  n!e  .iiru:i j.  ly,  lie;-.-/!!,  ii"  Jie 
e>c:;c  *  [this! 

Of  llfo  or  fLimc,  that  brought  this  youth  to 

Amin.  Vour  lister 

Mff.  Well  said. 

Amin.  You  will  wish't  unknown. 
When  you  have  heard  it, 
Mfi.  No. 

Amin.  Is  much  to  blame, 
And  to  the  king  has  given  her  honour  up, 
And  lives  in  whoredom  with  him 

Mel.  How  is  this? 
Thou  art  run  mad  with  injury,  indeed ; 
Tliou  xrouldst  not  utter  this  else.   Speak  again ; 
'  For  I  forgive  it  freely ;  tell  thy  griefs. 

Amin.  She's  wanton :  1  am  loth  to  say,  *  a 
whore,* 
Though  it  be  true.  [grow 

Mel.  Speak  yet  again,  before  thine  anger 
Up,  beyond  throwing  down:  What  are  thy 
griefs  ? 
Amin.  By  all  our  friendship,  these. 
Mel.  Wliat,  am  I  tajne? 
After  mine  actions,  shall  the  name  of  Friend 
Blot  all  our  family,  and  stick  the  brand 
Of  whore  upon  my  sister,  unreveng  d  ? 
My  shaking  flesh,  be  thou  a  witness  for  me, 
W  ith  what  unwillingness  I  go  to  scourgje 
This  railer,  whom  my  folly  hath  call'd  Friend ! 
I  will  not  take  thee  basely ;  thy  sword 
Hangs  near  thy  hand  ^  draw  it,  that  I  may 

whip 
Thv  rashness  to  rejxintnnce.  Draw  thy  sword ! 
Amin.  Not  on  thee,  did  thine  aiigjr  swell 
as  high 
As  the  wild  surges.  Thou  shouldst  do  mc  ease 
Here,  and  eternally,  if  thy  noble  hand 
Would  cut  me  from  my  sorrows. 

Mel.  This  is  base 
And  fearful.     They  that  use  to  utter  lies 
Provide  not  blows,  but  words,  to  qualify 
The  men  they  wrong*d.     Thou  liast  a  guilty 
cause.  [like  this 

Amin.  Thou  pleascst  me ;  for  so  much  more 
Will  raise  my  an^r  up  above  my  griefs, 
(Which  is  a  passion  easier  to  be  borne) 
And  I  shall  then  be  happy. 

Mel.  Take  then  more 
To  raise  thine  anger :   'Tis  mere  cowardice 
Makes  thee  not  draw )  and  1  will  leave  thee 

dead. 
However.     But  if  thou  art  so  much  prcss'd 
With  guilt  and  fear,  as  not  to  dare  to  fight, 
I'll  make  thy  memory  loath  d,  and  fix  a  scandal 
Upon  thy  name  for  ever. 
Amin.  Then  I  draw. 
As  justly  as  our  magistrates  their  swords 
To  cut  offenders  off.     I  knew  before,       [you 
'T would  grate  your  ears ;  but  it  was  base  in 
To  urge  a  weignty  secret  from  your  friend. 


And  then  ra^  at  it.     I  f\\v\\  be  at  ease. 
If  I  be  kili'd;  and  ifx'wi  fail  by  me, 
1  sh.all  not  long  ont-livo  yon. 

Mfl.  Stay  avhile. 
The  nnme  of  Friend  in  more  than  family. 
Or  all  the  wo.V  V».'3ide>.:  I  wii»  a  f«K>n 
Thou  ^e.tic'.iir.glu  i:  iM'  nature,  thatdidstwake 
To  do  me  wovg,  thou  an  inquisitive. 
And  thrust'bt  me  inx)n  rucslioni  thai  will  take 
My  sleep  away  I    'Would  I  had  dy'd,  ere 

known 
Thi^  sad  dshonour!  Pardon  me,  my  friend! 
If  tliou  wilt  strike,  here  is  a  faithful  heart; 
Pierce  it,  for  1  will  never  iieave  my  hand 
To  thine.    Behold  the  ]X)wer  thou  hast  in  me! 
1  do  believe  my  si>ter  is  a  whore, 
A  leprous  o!ie!  Put  up  thy  sword,  young  man. 
Amin.  How  should  1   bear  it  then,  she 
being  so? 
vl  fear,  my  friend,  that  you  will  lose  me  shortly} 
And  I  shall  do  a  foul  act  on  myself. 
Through  tlieiic  disgraces. 

Md.  Better  halt  the  land 
Were  buried  quick  together.     No,  Amintor; 
Thou  shalt  have  ease.  Oh,  this  adulCrous kin^. 
That  drew  her  to  it!  Where  got  he  the  spint 
To  wrong  me  so  ? 

Amin.  What  is  it  then  to  mc. 
If  it  be  wrong  to  you? 

Mel,  W'hv,  not  so  much : 
The  credit  of  our  house  is  thrown  awar* 
But  from  his  iron  den  1*11  waken  Deatti, 
And  hurl  him  on  this  kingl  My  honesty 
Shall  steel  my  sword ;  and  on  its  horrid  point 
ril  wear  my  cause,  that  shall  amaze  the  ejet 
Of  this  proud  man,  and  be-too  glittering 
For  him  to  look  on. 

Amin.  I  have  quite  undone  my  fame. 
Mel.  Dry  up  thv  watry  eyes, 
And  cast  a  manly  fook  upon  my  face; 
For  nothing  is  so  wild  as  I,  thy  friend. 
Till  I  have  freed  thee.     Still  this  swelling 

breast! 
I  go  thus  from  thee,  and  will  never  cease 
My  vengeance  till  I  find  thy  heart  at  peace. 
Amin.  It  must  not  be  80.    Stay!  Mmeeycs 
would  tell 
How  loth  I  am  to  this ;  but,  love  and  tears. 
Leave  me  awhile;  for  I  have  hazarded 
All  that  this  world  calls  happy.    Thou  hast 

wrought 
A  secret  from  me,  under  name  of  Friend, 
Which  art  could  ne'er  have  found,  nor  tor- 
ture wrung 
From  out  my  bosom :  Give  it  me  <igain ; 
For  I  will  find  it,  whcrcsoe*er  it  lies. 
Hid  in  the  mortaPst  part!  Invent  a  way 
To  give  it  back. 

MeL  Why  would  you  have  it  back? 
I  will  to  death  pursue  him  with  revenge. 
Amin.  Therefore  I  call  it  back  from  thee; 
for  1  know 
Thy  bio. id  so  high,  tliat  thou  wilt  stir  in  this. 
And  shame  me  to  posterity.    Take  to  thy 
weapon ! 
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Mel.  Hear  thy  friend,  that  bears  more  years 
than  thou. 

Amin.  I  will  not  hear!  but  draw,  or  I 

Mel.  Amintor!  [lute 

Amin,  Draw  then;  for  I  am  full  as  reso- 
As  fame  and  honour  can  inforce  me  be ! 
I  cannot  linger.     Draw  ! 

MeL  1  do.     But  is  not 
My  share  of  credit  equal  with  thine. 
If' I  do  stir? 

Amin.  No;  for  it  will  be  call'd 
Honour  in  thee  to  spill  thy  sister's  blood. 
If -she  her  birth  abuse;  and,  on  the  king, 
A  brave  re\'enge :  But  on  me,  that  have  walked 
With  patience  in  it,  it  will  fix  the  name 
Of  fearful  cuckold.  Oh,  that  word !  Be  quick. 

MeL  Then  join  with  me. 

Amin.  1  dare  not  do  a  sin,  or  else  I  would. 
Be  speedy.  [that's  a  sin, 

juel.  Then  dare  not  fight  with  me;  for 
His  grief  distracts  him:    Call  thy  thoughts 

again. 
And  to  thj'self  pronounce  the  name  of  Friend, 
And  see  what  tnat  will  work.  I  will  not  fi^ht. 

Amin.  You  must.  [sions 

Mel.  I  will  be  kill'd  first.   Though  my  pas- 
Oflfer*d  the  like  to  you,  'tis  not  this  earth 
Shall  bay  my  reason  to  it.     Think  awhile, 
For  you  are  (I  must  weep,  when  1  speak  that) 
Almost  besides  yourself. 

Amin.  Oh,  my  soft  temper! 
So  many  sweet  words  from  thy  sister's  mouth, 
I  am  afraid  would  make  me  take  her  [deed. 
To  embrace,  and  pardon  her.  1  am  mad,  iu- 
And  know  not  what  I  do.  Yet,  have  a  care 
Of  me  in  what  thou  dost. 

Mel.  Why,  thinks  my  friend 
I  will  forget iiis  honour?  or,  to  save 
The  brav'ry  of  our  house,  will  lose,  his  fame. 
And  fear  to  touch  the  throne  of  majesty? 

Amin.  A  curse  will  follow  that ;  but  rather 
live 
And  suffer  with  me.  [no  more. 

Mel.  I'll  do  what  worth  shall  bid  me,  and 

Amin.  'Faith,  I  am  sick,  and  desp  rately,  1 
hope; 
Yet,  leaning  thus,  I  feel  a  kind  of  ease.    [you. 

Mel.  Come,  take  a^in  your  mirth  about 

><iRtii.  I  shall  never  do*  t.  [together; 

Mel.  I  warrant  you ;  look  up ;  we 'Tl  walk 
Put  thine  arm  here;  all  shall  be  well  a^ain. 

Amin.  Thy  love  (oh,  wretched  I)  ay,  thy 
love,  Melantius! 
Why,  I  have  nothing  else. 

Mel.  Be  merry  then.  {^Exeunt. 

Enter  Melantius  again. 

Mel.  This  worthy  young  man  may  do  vio- 
lence 
Upon  himself  3  but  I  have  cherish' d  him 


To  my  best  pow*r,  and  sent  him  smiling  from 


me, 


To  counterfeit  again.  Sword,  hold  thine  edge; 
My  heart  will  never  fail  me.     Diphilus! 
Thou  com'st  as  sent.*® 

Enter  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Yonder  has  been  such  laughing. 

MeL  Betwixt  whom  ? 

Diph.  Why,  our  sister  and  the  king;  I 
thought  their  spleens  would  break}  thej 
laugh'd  us  all  out  of  the  room. 

Mel.  They  nuisi  weep,  Diphilus. 

Diph.  Must  they? 

Mel.  They  must 
Tliou  art  my  brother;  and  if  I  did  belie\'c 
Thou  hadst  a  base  thought,  1  would  rip  it  out. 
Lie  where  it  durst. 

Diph.  You  should  not;  I  would  first  mangle 
myself,  and  find  it. 

MeL  That  was  spoke  according  to  our  strain. 
Come,  join  thy  hands  to  mine, 
And  swear  a  firmness  to  what  project  I 
Shall  lay  before  thee. 

Diph.  You  do  wrong  us  both : 
People  hereafter  shall  not  say,  there  pass'd 
A  bond,  more  than  our  loves,  to  tie  our  lives 
And  deaths  together. 

MeL  It  is  as  nobly  said  as  I  would  wish. 
Anon  rU  tell  you  wonders:  We  are  wrong'd. 

Diph.  But  I  will  tell  you  now,  we'll  nght 
ourselves. 

MeL  Stay  not :   Prepare  the  armour  in  my 
house; 
And  what  friends  you  can  draw  imto  our  side. 
Not  knowinE  of  the  cause,  make  ready  too. 
Haste,  Diphilus,  the  time  requ'res  it,  haste! 

lExif  Diphilus. 
I  hope  niv  cause  is  just;  I  know  my  blood 
Tells  me  k  is;  and  I  will  credit  it. 
To  take  revenge,  and  lose  myself  withal. 
Were  idle  ;  and  to  'scape  impossible, 
Without  I  had  the  fort,  which  (misery!) 
Kcmainiug  in  the  hands  of  my  old  enemy 
Calianax But  I  must  have  it.     See, 

Enter  Calianax. 
Where  he  comes  shaking  by  me.     Grood  my 
lord,  [y^"* 

Forget  your  spleen  to  me ;  I  nei'cr  wrong'd 
But  would  have  peace  with  ev'ry  man. 

Cal.  'Tis  well; 
If  1  durst  fight,  your  tongue  would  lie  at  quiet, 

MeL  You're  touchy  without  all  cause. 

Caf.  Do,  mock  me. 

MeL  By  mine  honour  I  speak  truth. 

Cal.  Honour?  where  is't? 

MeL  See,  what  starts  yon  make  into  your 
haired,  to  my  love  and  freedom  to  you.  I 
come  with  resolution  to  obtain  a  suit  of  you. 


nou  com'st  as  sent."]  ITiis  is,  as  Horace  says  of  himself,  Brcvis  esse  lohoro,  ohscurus  Jio. 
meaning  is,  thou  com'st  as  critically,  as  if  I  had  sent  for  thee.      Mr.  Thevlald. 
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CaL  A  suit  of  me!  "Tis  very  like  it  should 
be  granted,  Sir. 

Mei.  Nay,  go  not  hence : 
Tis  ihb;  you  have  the  keeping  of  the  fort, 
And  I  would  wish  you,  by  the  love  you  ought 
To  bear  unto  me,  to  deliver  it 
Into  my  hands. 

CaL  I  am  in  hope  thou*rt  mad. 
To  talk  to  me  thus. 

MeL  But  there  is  a  reason 
To  move  you  to  it:  I  wotild  kill  the  king. 
That  wrong'd  you  and  your  daughter. 

CaL  Out,  traitor ! 

McL  Nay,  but  stay:  I  cannot  *scape,  the 
deed  once  done. 
Without  I  have  this  fort. 

CaL  And  should  I  help  thee? 
Now  thy  treacherous  mind  betrays  itself. 

MeL  Come,  delay  me  not  3 


Give  me  a  sudden  answer,  or  already 
Thv  last  is  spoke !  refuse  not  oflcr*d  love, 
Wfieii  it  comes  clad  in  secrets. 

CaL  If  I  say 
I  will  not,  ho  will  kill  me;  I  do  see*t 
Writ  in  his  look^;  and  should  I  say  I  will, 
t  He'll  run  and  lei!  the  king.     I  do  not  shun 
Your  friendship,   dear  Mclaiitius,  but  this 

cau-se 
Is  weight)- ;  give  me  but  an  hour  to  think. 
M(l.  Take  it.     I  know  this  goes  unto  the 
king; 
But  I  am  ann'd.  [^Eiit  Meiantius, 

CaL  Melhinks  I  feel  myself 
But  twrntv  now  a^in !  thi.s  lighting  fool 
Wants  policy :  I  shall  revenge  my  girl. 
And  make  her  red  again.     1  pray,  my  legs 
Will  last  that  pace  that  I  will  carry  them: 
^  I  shall  want  breath,  before  I  End  the  kinc;. 


ACT   IV. 


Enter  Meiantius,  Evadnc,  and  a  lady, 

MeL  ^ AVE  you! 

^     Evad.  Save  you,  sweet  brother ! 
MeL  In  my  blunt  eye, 

Mcthiuks,  you  look,  Evadnc 

Evad.  Come,  you  would  make  me  blush. 
MeL  I  would,  Evadne:  I  shall  displease 

my  ends  else. 
Evad.  You  shall,  if  you  commend  me ;  ♦* 
I  am  bashful. 
Come,  Sir,  how  do  Hook?  [me 

AleL  I  would  not  have  your  women  he;ir 
Break  into  commendation  of  you;  'tis  nut 
seemly. 
Evad.  Go,  wait  me  in  the  ^llery.     Now 
speak.  \Exeunt  ladies. 

MeL  I'll  lock  the  door  first. 
Evad,  Why?  [dance 

MeL  I  will  not  have  your  gilded  things,  that 
In  visitation  with  their  Milan  skins. 
Choke  up  my  business. 

Evad.  You  are  strangely  disposed.  Sir. 
McL  Good  madam,  not  to  make  you  merry. 
Evad.  No;  if  you  prai&e  me,  it  will  make 
me  sad. 


Mel.  Such  a  sad  commendation  I  have  for 
you. 

Evad.  Brother,  the  court  hath  madeyoq 
witty, 
And  learn  to  riddle. 

MeL  I  praise  the  court  for*ti  Has  it  learnt 
you  nothing? 

Evad,  Me?  [handsome^ 

MeL  Ay,  Evadne;   thou  art  young  and 
A  lady  of  a  sweet  complection. 
And  such  a  flowing  carriage,  that  It  cannot 
Chuii^  but  inflame  a  kingiloni. 

Evad.  Gentle  brother!  [mails 

McL  *Tis  yet  in  thy  repentance,  foolish  wo* 
To  make  me  gentle. 

Evad,  How  is  this? 

MeL  'Tis  base;  [all 

And  I  could  blush,  at  these  years,  thorough 
My  honoiir'd  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parly. 

Evad.  I  understand  you  not. 

McL  You  dare  not,  fool !  [biance. 

They,  (hat  commit  thy  faults,  fly  the  remem- 

Evad,  My  faults,  Sir!  I  would  have  you 
know,  t  care  not  [head. 

If  they  were  written  here,  here  in  my  fore- 

Met,  Thy  body  is  too  little  for  the  atoryj** 


♦'  You  shall,  ij'  you  command  mc{]  Thus  all  the  eilitions:  i.  e.  If  you  bid  me  blush,  I 
shall.  Evadne  is  very  obsequious  in  this  condescension :  but  this,  I  dare  say,  was  not  the  Poets* 
intentions.  They  meant  she  should  say;  *  Nay,  if  yon  commend  me,  I  am  bashful,,  and  shall 
*  blush  at  your  praises :'  And  this  is  cmifirmed  by  wliat  Meiantius  immediately  subjoins  to  it. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
♦*  Thy  body  is  too  lit  fie /or  the  story. 

The  lusts  oj'  which  would  fill  another  woman. 

Though  she  had  twins  within  her."]  This  is  mock -reasoning,  and  primAJacie  shears  ita 
absiirdily.  Surely,  if  a  woman  has  twins  witliin  htr,  she  can  want  very  little  more  to  fill  her 
up.  I  dare  be  confident,  I  liavc  restored  the  Fcxjts*  ^nuine  rcadin»r.  Tlie  propriety  of  Uw 
nPAsoning  is  a  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the  emendation.  Mr.  Tkeovald* 
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The  Im t  of  which  would  fill  another  woman. 
Though  she  h^  ti^'ins  within  her. 

Evad.  This  is  saucy :  [way. 

Look  you  intrude  no  more!  There  lies  your 
Met.  Thou  art  my  way>  and  I  will  tread 
upon  thee^ 
Till  I  find  truth  out 

Evad.  What  truth  is  that  you  look  for? 
Mel.  Thy  long-lost  honour.    *Would  the 
gods  had  set  me 
Kather  to  grapple  with  the  pla^e,  or  stand 
One  of  their  loudest  holts!   Come,  tell  me 

quickly. 
Do  it  without  enforcement,  and  take  heed 
You  swell  me  not  above  my  temper.     Qx)rt? 
Evad.  How,  Sir!  where  got  you  this  re-* 
Mei.  Where  there  were  people,  in  every 

place. 

Ecad,  They  and  their  seconds  of  it  are  base 

people: 

Be!ic%-e  them  not,  they  ly'd.  [wretch! 

MeL  Do  not  play  with  mine  anger,  do  not, 

I  come  to  know  that  desperate  fool  that  drew 

thee 
From  thy  fair  life :  Be  wise,  and  lay  him  open. 
Evad.  Unhand  me,  and  learn  manners! 
Such  another 
Forn^tfulness  forfeits  your  life. 

Mei.  Quench  me  this  mighty  hiunour,  and 

then  tell  me  [it. 

Whose  whore  you  are ;  for  you  arc  one,  1  know 

I..et  all  mine  honours  perish,  but  Til  find  him, 

Tliough  he  lie  lock  a  up  in  thy  blood!  fie 

sudden; 
There  is  no  facing  it,  and  he  not  Batter'd ! 
The  burnt  air,  when  the  Dog  reigns,  is  not 

fouler 
Than  thy  contagious  name,  'till  thy  rcpjpntance 
(If  the  gods  grant  thee  any)  puree  thy  sickness. 
Evaa.  Begone!  You  arc  my  brother ;  that's 
your  safety.  [brother, 

Mel.  I'll  be  a  wolf  first!  Tis,  to  be  thy 
An  infiimy  below  the  sin  of  coward. 
I  am  as  far  from  being  part  of  thee. 
As  thou  art  from  thy  virtue:  Seek  a  kindred 
*Mongst  sensual  beasts,  and  make  a  goat  thy 

brother ; 
A  goat  is  cooler.     Will  you  tell  me  yet  ? 
Evad.  If  you  stay  here  and  rail  thus,  I  shall 
tell  you,  [mand, 

Vll  hare  you  whippM !  Get  you  to  your  com- 
Aad  tlieie  preach  to  your  centinels,  and  tell 
them 


What  a  brave  man  yon  are :  I  shall  laugh  at 


you. 


Mel.  You're  grown  a  glorious  whore  1 
Where  be  your  fighters? 
What  niort4il  fool  durst  raise  thee  to  this  daring. 
And  I  alive?  By  my  just  sword,  h'  ad  safer 
Bestrid  a  billow  when  the  ancry  North 
Plows  up  the  sea,  or  made  iieaT'n*s  fire  his 

food! 
Work  me  no  hicher.    Will  you  discover  yet? 
Evad.  The  fellow's  mad :  Sleep,  and  speak 

sense. 

Mil.  Force  my  swollen  heart  no  further! 

I  would  save  thee.  [not : 

Your  great  maintainers  are  not  here,  they  dare 

'Would  they  were  all,  and  arm'dl  I  would 

speak  loud;  [tell  ihe? 

Here's  one  should  thunder  to' em!  will  you 

Thou  hast  no  hope  to  'scape:  He  that  dares 

most. 
And  damns  away  his  soul  to  do  thee  service. 
Will  sooner  fetch  meat  from  a  hungry  lion. 
Than  come  to  rescue  tliee;  tliou'st  death  about 
thee.*3  [virtue^ 

Who  has  undone  thine  honour,  poison'd  thy 
And,  of  a  lovely  rose,  left  thee  a  canker? 
l\vad.  l.ct  me  consider. 
McL  Do,  whose  child  thou  wert. 
Whose  honour  thou  hast  murder'd,  whose 

grave  open'd. 
And  so  pnU'don  the  gods,  that  in  their  justice 
Tiiev  must  restore  him  flesh  again,  and  life. 
And  raise  his  dry  bones  to  revenge  this  scandal. 
Evad.  The  ^xls  are  not  of  my  mind ;  they 
had  better  [here. 

Let  'cm  lie  sweet  still  in  the  earth;  they' list  ink 
Mel.  Do  you  raise  mirth  out  of  my  easiness? 
Forsake  me,  then,  all  weaknesses  ot  nature, 
lliat  make  n>en  women !  Speak,  you  whore, 

speak  truth ! 
Or,  by  the  dear  soul  of  thv  sleepins:  father. 
This  sword  shall  be  thy  lover!  lell,  or  I'l! 
kill  thee;  [ser\e  it. 

And,  when  thou  hast  told  all,  thou  wilt  dtr- 
Evad.  You  will  not  murder  me? 
Mel.  No;  'tis  a  justice,  and  a  noble  one. 
To  put  the  light  out  of  such  base  offenders. 
Evad.  Help!  *         [help  thec^ 

Mel.  By  thy  foul  self,  no  human  help  shall 
If  thou  cricst!  When  I  have  kill'd  thee,  a?  I 
Vow'd  to  do  if  thou  confess  not,  naked,  [have 
As  thou  hast  left  thine  honour,  will  i  leave 
thee; 


Mr.  Theobald  reads. 


would  fill  another  womarif 


As  though  s/iad  twins  within  her\ 
from  which  it  is  evident,  he  has  misunderstood  our  Authors:  They  do  not  mean  an  internal, 
but  an  external  filling.  Your  whole  hcniy,  says  Melaniius,  is  so  far  from  hcinc  large  enoiijih  to 
contain  an  account  of  your  lusts,  that,  if  it  were  wrote  all  ove  •,  there  would  still  reutain  enoup;h 
of  the  story  to  cover  the  body  of  another  woman,  even  thonczih  she  wVre  swelled  with  twins. 
Kither  way,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  tliough t  and  expression  arc  rather  uncouth. 
^^  Thou'st  death  about  thee : 

Has  undone  thine  honour,']  The  latter  editions  read,  '  he  has  undone;*  that  it  should  be 
who^  and  that  Melantius  is  still  questioning  £vadne  about  the  destroyer  of  her  innocence,  is 
iiot,  we  think,  to  be  doubted. 
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ITiat  on  thy  branded  flesh  ihc  world  may  read 
Thy  black  shame,  and  my  justice.    Wilt  thou 

kvad.  Yes.  [bend  yet  ? 

Mel.  Up,  and  begin  your  story. 

Evad,  Oh,  I  am  miserable! 

MeL  *Tis  true,  thou  art.    Speak  truth  still. 

Evad,  I  have  ofiended : 
Noble  Sir,  forgive  me. 

Mel,  With  what  secure  slave? 

Evad.  Do  not  ask  me.  Sir . 
Mine  own  remembrance  is  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  me. 

Aid.  Do  not  fall  back  again : 
AIv  sword's  unsheathed  yet. 

'Evad.  What  shall  1  do? 

Mel.  Be  true,  and  make  your  faidt  less. 

Evad.  I  dare  not  tell. 

Mei.  Tell,  or  FlI  be  this  day  a-killing  thee. 

Evad.  Will  vou  forgive  mc  then? 

MeL  Stay ;  I  must  ask  [nature 

Mine  honour  first. — I've  too  much  foolish 
In  me :  Speak. 

Evad.  Is  there  none  else  here?  [too  many. 

Mc/.  None  but  a  fearful  conscience  j  that's 
Whois't? 

Evad.  Oh,  hear  mc  gently.  1 1  was  the  k  ing. 

Mei.  No  more.     My  worthy  father's  and 
my  services 
Are  lib' rally  rewarded.     King,  I  thank  thee! 
I'or  all  my  clangers  and  my  wounds,  thou  hast 

paid  ine 
In  myo\vn  metal:  Tliese  are  soldiers'  thanks! 
How  long  have  you  liv'd  thus^  Evadne? 

Evad.  Too  long. 

MeL  Too  late  you  fi  nd  it.  Can  you  be  sorry  ? 

Evad.  'Would  I  were  half  as  blameless. 

Mel.  Evadne,  ihoa  wilt  to  ihy  trade  again! 

Evad.  First  to  my  grave. 

MeL  'Would  gods  rh'  hadst  been  so  blest. 
Dost  thou  not  hate  this  king  now?  prithee 
hate  him.  [thee,  curse  him. 

Couldst  thou  not  curse  him?    I  command 
Curse  till  the  gods  hear,  and  deliver  hiui 
To  thy  just  wishes!  Yet,  I  fear,  Evadne, 
You  had  rather  play  your  game  out. 

Evad.  No ;  1  feel 
Too  many  sad  confusions  here,  to  let  in 
Any  l»x)se  flame  hereafter,     [one  brave  anger 

MeL  l>ost  thou  not  feel,  'mong  all  those. 
That  breaks  out  nobly,  and  directs  thine  arm 
To  kill  this  base  king? 

Evad.  All  the  gods  forbid  it ! 

Mel.  No  5  all  the  gods  require  it,  they  are 
dishonour'd  in  him. 

Evad.  *Tis  too  fearful.  [enough 

McL  You're  valiant  in  his  bed,  and  bold 
To  be  a  stale  whore,  and  have  your  madam's 
name 


(Discourse  for  grooms  and  pages ;  and,  hereafler. 
When  his  cool  majesty  ham  laid  you  by. 
To  be  at  pension  with  some  needy  Sir, 
For  meat  and  coarser  cloaths :  Thus  far  yoa 
Come,  you  shall  kill  him.        fknovy  do  (ear. 

Evad.  Good  Si  rf  Tsmother  him. 

MeL  An  'twere  to  kiss  him  dead,  thoud'st 
Be  wise,  and  kill  him.     Canst  thou  live,  and 

know 
What  noble  minds  shall  make  thee,  see  thyself 
Found  out  with  ev'ry  finger,  made  the  sfciame 
Of  all  successions,  and  in  this  sreat  ruin 
Thy  brother  and  thy  noble  husoand  broken? 
Thou  shalt  not  live  thus.    Kneel,  and  swear  to 

help  me. 
When  1  shall  call  thee  to  it;  or  by  all 
Holy  in  Heav'n  and  earth,  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  breathe  a  full  hour  longer;  not  a  thou^t! 
.Come,  'tis  a  righteous  oath.     Give  me  thj 
hands,**  [wealth 

And,  both  to  Heav'n  held  up,  swear,  oy  that 
This  lustful  thief  stole  from  thee,  when  I  say  it, 
iTo  let  his  foul  soul  out. 

Evad.  Here  I  swear  it ; 
And,  all  you  spirits  of  abused  ladies. 
Help  me  m  this  performance! 

MeL  Enouch.  This  must  be  known  to  none 
But  you  and  I,  Evadne :  not  to  your  lord. 
Though  he  be  wise  and  noble,  and  a  fellow 
Dares  step  as  far  into  a  worthy  action 
As  the  most  daring;  ay,  as  far  as  justice. 
Ask  me  not  why.     Farcwel.  [Exit  MeL 

Evad.  'Would  I  could  say  so  to  my  black 
disgrace !  [Tnended, 

Oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  how 
That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately. 
And  none  for  pity  shew  me  how  I  wand  red? 
There  is  not  in  the  com|)ass  of  the  light 
A  more  unhappy  creature:  Sure,  I  am  mon- 
strous! [chiefs* 
For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mis- 
Would  dare  a  woman.  ^  Oh,  my  loaden  soul^. 
Be  not  so  cruel  to  me;  choke  not  up 

Enter  AmitUor. 

The  way  to  my  repentance!  Oh,  my  lord! 

Amin.  How  now? 

Evad.  M)r  much-abused  lord !  ^    [Kneeh 

Amin.  This  cannot  be !  '  [tiopeh; 

Evad.  I  do  not  kneel  to  live ;  I  dare  not 
The  wrongs  I  did  are  greater.  Look  upon  me. 
Though  I  appear  with  all  my  faults. 

Amiri.  Stand  up. 
This  is  a  new  way  to  beget  more  sorrow :  ^ 
Heav'n  knows  I  have  too  many  I  Do  not  mock 
me :  [wrongs, 

Tliough  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  nij 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  I  may  leap. 


**  Give  me  thy  hand.]  Thus  say  all  the  editions  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  following  lines  require 
us  to  read  hands,  in  the  plural — *  both  to  Heaven  held  up.' 

♦5  fVould  dare  a  womayi.']  i.  c.  would  scare,  would  fright  her  out  of  her  wits  to  commit. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

♦'^  This  is  no  new  way,  ©*c.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  majority  of  the  copies.     It  is  un- 
doubtedly sense;  but  that  which  we  have  followed  is  more  elegant. 
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land-wolfy  into  my  natural  wildness, 
an  outrage.   Prithee,  do  not  mock  nic. 
I.  My  whole  life  is  so  leprous,  it  infects 
repentance.  I  would  buy  your  pardon, 
I  at  the  highest  set;  even  with  my  life. 
ight  contrition,  that's  no  sacrifice 
at  I  have  committed, 
t.  Sure  I  dazzle : 

annot  be  a  faith  in  tliat  foul  woman 
cuyws  no  god  more  mighty  than  her 
schieiii.  [faults, 

lost  still  worse,  still  number  on  thy 
s  my  poor  heart  thus.     Can  I  believ-e 

any  seed  of  virtue  in  that  woman 

shoot  up,  that  dnrcs  go  on  in  sin, 

I,   and  so  known  as  tliine  is?    Oh, 

'adne! 

I  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex,*^ 

might  put  a  thousand  sorrows  off, 

edit  thy  repentance!  But  1  must  not: 

last  brought  me  to  that  dull  calamity, 

:  strange  misWief  of  all  the  world, 

I  things  that  are  in  it,  that  I  fear 

fall  like  a  tree,  and  find  my  grave, 

imcmb'ring  that  I  grieve. 

L  My  lonl, 

.e  your  griefs :  You  are  an  innocent, 

as  white  as  Heav'n^  let  not  my  sins 

your  noble  youth,     i  do  not  fall  here 

low,  by  dissembling  with  my  tears, 

I  say,  women  can),  or  to  muKe  less, 

ny  not  will  hath  done,  wliich  Heav'n 

dyou 

to  be  tougher  than  the  hand  of  time 

It  from  man's  remembrance.     No,  I 

not: 

pear  the  same,  the  same  Evadnc,  [ster! 
n  the  shames  I  livM  in ;  tlic  same  mon- 
•se  are  names  of  honour,  to  what  I  am : 
sent  myself  the  foulest  creature, 
lois'nous,  dangerous,  and  dcspis'd  of 
sn, 

;*cr  bred,  or  Nilus!  I  am  hell,      [me, 
>u,  my  dear  lord,  shoot  your  light  into 
amsotyour  forgiveness.  I  am  soul -sick, 
ither  with  the  fear  of  one  condcmn'd, 
have  got  your  pardon. 
Q.  Rise,  Evadnc.  [thee, 

heav'nly  powers  that  put  this  good  into 

1  continuance  of  it.I  I  forgive  thee  : 
:hyself  worthy  of  it ;  and  take  heed, 
ted,  Evadne,  this  be  serious. 

not  the  |)Ow'rs  above,  that  can  and  dare 
lee  a  great  example  of  their  justice 
ensuing  eyes,  if  thou  playest 
hy  repentance,  the  best  sacrifice. 
d.  I  nave  done  nothing  good  to  win 
rlief,  [tures, 

2  hath  been  so  faithless.  All  the  crca- 
for  Heav'n's  honours,  have 'their  ends, 
id  good  ones, 

t  ihe  coz'ning  crocodiles,  false  women ! 


They  reign  here  like  those  plagues,  those  kil- 
ling sores. 
Men  pray  against ;  and  when  they  die,  like  tales 
III  told  and  unbeliev*d,  they  pass  away. 
And  go  to  dust  forgotten!  But,  my  lord. 
Those  short  days  I  shall  number  to  my  rest 
(As  many  must  not  see  me)  shall,  though 

too  late, 
Though  in  my  evening,  yet  perceive  a  will ; 
Since  1  can  do  no  good,  because  a  woman. 
Reach  constantly  at  something  that  is  near  iU 
I  will  redeem  one  minute  of  my  age. 
Or,  like  another  Niobe,  1*11  weep 
'Till  I  am  water. 

Am  hi,  I  am  now  di?solv*d: 
My  frozen  soul  melts.  May  each  sin  thouhast, 
Find  a  new  mercy !  Rise;  I  am  at  peace. 
Hadst  thou  been  thus,  thus  cxrcllenilv  good. 
Before  that  devil  king  tempted  thy  frailty. 
Sure  thou  hadst  made  a  star!  Give  me  thy  hand. 
From  this  time  I  will  know  thee;  ami,  as  far 
As  honour  gives  me  leave,  be  thy  Amintor. 
When  we  meet  next,  I  will  salute  thee  fairly. 
And  pray  the  gods  to  give  thee  happy  days. 
My  cnarity  shall  go  along  with  thee. 
Though  my  embraces  nmst  be  far  from  thee. 
I  should  have  kill'd  thee,  but  this  sweet  re- 
pentance [thee — 
liOcks  up  my  vengeance;  for  which  thus  I  kiss 
The  last  kiss  we  must  take!  And  'would  to 

Heav'n 
The  holy  priest,  that  g^e  our  hands  together. 
Had  giv  n  us  equal  virtues!  Go,  Evadnc ; 
The  gods  thus  part  our  bodies.     Have  a  care 
My  honour  fnlls  no  farther:  I  am  weU  then. 
Evad.  All  the  dear  joys  here,  and,  above, 
hereafter,  Qord ; 

Crown  thy  fair  soul!  Thus  I  take  leave,  my 
And  never  shall  you  sec  the  foul  Evadne,  [may 
Till  she  have  Iry'd  all  honour'd  means,  that 
Set  her  in  rest,  and  wash  her  stains  away. 

\  ^  [^ExcunL 

Banquet.     Enter  King  and  CaHanax, 

Hautboys  play  withifu 

King.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  should  credit  this 
From  you,  that  arc  his  enemy. 

Cal,  I'm  sure 
He  iiaid  it  to  me;  and  I'll  justify  it      [sword. 
What  way  he  <iares  oppose — l)ut  with  my 

Kin*;.  But  did  he  break,  without  all  cir- 
cumstance. 
To  vou,  his  foe,  that  he  would  have  the  fort, 
Tolxill  lue,  and  then  'scape? 

Cal.  If  he  deny  it, 
I'll  make  him  blush. 

King.  It  sounds  incredibly. 

Cal.  Av,  60  does  cv'ry  thing  I  say  of  late. 

King.  Not  90,  Calianax. 

Cat  Vos,  I  should  sit 
Mute,  whilst  a  rogue  with  strong  arms  cut* 
I  your  throat. 


Vould  there  were  anu  safety  in  thy  sex.^  i.  e.  any  security,  any  trust,  or  belief,  t«  bi 

d  in  them.  Mr.  Theobald. 

w.  L  E 
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King.  Well,  I  will  tiy  him ;  and,  if  this  be 
I'll  pawn  my  life  Til  finci  it.  Ift  be  false  ftruc. 
And  that  you  clothe  vour  hate  in  such  a  lye. 
You  shall  hereafter  clote  in  your  own  house. 
Not  in  the  court. 

Cal,  Why,  if  it  be  a  lye,  [it. 

Mine  ears  are  false;  for,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  heard 
Old  men  are  good  for  nothing:  You  were  best 
Put  me  to  death  for  hearing,  and  free  him 
For  meaning  it.     You  would  have  trusted  me 
Once,  but  the  time  is  alter'd. 

King.  And  will  still. 
Where  I  may  do  with  justice  to  the  world : 
You  have  no  witness. 

Cal.  Y<<s,  myself. 

King.  No  more, 
I  mean,  there  were  that  heard  it. 

Cal.  How!  no  more? 
Would  you  have  more?  why,  am  not  I  enough 
To  hang  a  thousand  rogues  ? 

Kin^.  But,  so,  you  may 
Hang  honest  men  too,  if  you  please. 

Cal.  I  may! 
*Tis  like  1  will  do  so :  There  are  a  hundred 
Will  swear  it  for  a  need  too,  if  I  say  it 

King.  Such  witnesses  we  need  not. 

Cal.  And  'tis  hard 
If  my  word  cannot  hanp;  a  boisterous  knave. 

Ktng.  Enough.    Where's  Strato? 

Enter  Strato. 

Stra.  S\t\  [Amintbrin; 

King.  Why,  where  is  all  the  company?  Call 
Evadne.  Where's  my  brother,  and  Melantius? 
Bid  him  come  too;  and  Diphilus.     Call  all 

[Exit  Strato. 
That  are  without  there. — If  he  should  desire 
The  combat  of  you,  'tis  not  in  the  pow'r 
Of  all  our  laws  to  hinder  it;  unless 
Wc  mean  to  quit  'em. 

Cal.  Why,  if  you  do  think 
*Tis  fit  an  ofd  man,  and  a  counsellor,  [it. 

Do  fight  for  what  he  says,  then  you  may  grant 

Enter  Amintor,  Evadne  y  Melantius,  Diphilus, 
Lysippus,  Cleoii,  Strato. 

King.  Come,  Sirs!  Amintor,  thou  art  yet  a 

bridegroom. 
And  1  will  use  thee  so:  Tliou  shalt  sit  down. 
Evadne,  sit;  and  you,  Amintor,  too: 
This  banquet  is  for  you.  Sir.  Who  has  brought 
A  merry  tale  about  him,  to  raise  laughter 
Amongst  our  wine?  Why,  Strato,  where  art 

thou  ? 
Thou  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably. 


When  I  desire  tliem  not.  [then. 

Stra.  'Tis  my  ill  luck,  Sir,  so  to  spencfthcm 

King.  Reach  me  a  bowl  of  wine.     Melan- 
Artsad.**  [tius,  thoo 

Mel.  I  should  be.  Sir,  the  merriest  here. 
But  I  have  ne'er  a  story  of  my  own 
Worth  telling  at  this  time. 

King.  Give  me  the  wine. 
Melantius,  I  am  now  considering 
How  easy  'twere,  for  any  man  we  trust, 
To  poison  one  of  us  in  such  a  bowl,     [knave. 

Mel.  I  think  it  were  not  hard.  Sir,  for  a 

Cal.  Such  as  you  are.  [well 

King,  r faith,  'twere  easy:  It  becomes  us 
To  get  plain-dealing  m6n  about  ourselves ; 
Such  as  you  all  are  liere.    Amintor,  to  thee; 
And  to  tny  fair  Evadne. 

Mel.  Have  you  thought  of  this,  Calianax? 

\^Apart. 

Cal.  Yes,  marr}',  have  I. 

Mel.  And  what's  your  resolution  ?       [you. 

Cal.  You  shall  have  it,  soundly,  I  warrant 

Kimr,  Reach  to  Amintor,  Strato. 

Amin.  Here,  my  love. 
This  wine  will  do  thee  wrong,  for  it  will  set 
Blushes  uix)n  thy  cheeks ;  and,  'till  thou  dost 
A  fault,  'twere  pity. 

King.  Yet,  I  wonder  much 
At  the  strange  desperation  of  these  men. 
That  dare  attempt  such  acts  here  in  our  state: 
He  could  not  'scape,  that  did  it. 

Mel.  Were  he  Known, 
Impossible. 

King.  It  would  be  known,  Melantius. 

Mel.  It  ought  to  be :  If  he  got  then  away. 
He  must  wear  all  our  lives  u|x>n  his  sword. 
He  need  not  fly  the  island ;  he  must  leave 
No  one  alive. 

King.  No;  I  should  think  no  man  [man. 
Could  kill  mc,  and  *sca{)e  clear,  but  that  old 

Cal.  But  I !  heaven  bless  me  I  1 1  should  I, 
my  liege? 

King.  I  do  not  think  thou  would'st ;  but 
yet  thou  might'st; 
For  tliou  hast  in  uiy  hands  the  means  to  *scape. 
By  keeping  of  the  fort.     He  has,  Melantius, 
And  he  has  kept  it  well. 

Md.  From  cobwebs.  Sir, 
'Tis  clean  swent:  I  can  find  no  other  art 
In  keeping  of  it  now :  *Twas  ne'er  besieg'd 
Since  he  commanded  it. 

(Jul.  1  sfiall  be  sure 
Of  your  good  word :  But  I  have  kept  it  safe 
From  such  as  you. 

Mel.  Keep  your  ill  temper  in: 


♦'  King.  Reach  me  a  howl  of  wine-.  Melantius,  thou  art  sad. 

Amin.  1  should  he.  Sir,  &c.]  I  have  adjusted  the  metre,  wliich  was  confused;  and,  br 
the  assistance  of  the  old  quarto  in  1619,  adixed  the  reply  to  the  right  character.  The  kins? 
addressed  himself  to  Melantius;  and  what  impertinence  it  is  in  Amintor  to  take  his  frieud*!* 
answer  out  of  his  mouth.  Mr.  Theohald. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  answer  belonjjis  to  Melantius;  not  only  for  the  reason  Mr. Theo- 
bald   •  '•  ^  ' "  •      '  •     "      •    '•  .^   '     •         '   •    •  " 


quet 
addresses 
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I  speak  no  malice.    Had  my  brother  kept  it, 
I  snould  have  said  as  much. 

King.  You  are  not  merry.  [lianax^ 

Brother,  drink  wine.  Sit  you  all  still ! — Ca- 
I  cannot  trust  thus :  I  have  thrown  out  words. 
That  would  have  fetched  warm  blood  ui)on  the 
Of  guilty  men,  and  he  is  never  mov'd :  [checks 
He  knows  no  such  thing.  i[Apart, 

CaL  Ininudeuce  may  'sca))e. 
When  feeble  virtue  is  accus*d. 

King.  He  must. 
If  he  were  {icuihy,  feel  an  alteration 
At  this  our  whisper,  whilst  wc  jxiint  at  him : 
You  sec  he  does  not. 

Cai.  Let  him  hang  himself: 
What  care  I  what  he  does?  This  he  did  say. 

King.  Melantius,  you  can  easily  conceive 
What!  have  meant;  lor  men  that  are  in  fault 
Can  subtly  apprehend,  when  others  aim 
At  what  tney  do  amiss.   But  I  forgive 
Freely,  before  this  man.     Heav'n  do  so  too ! 
I  will  not  touch  thee,  so  much  as  with  shame 
Of  tellins;  iL     Let  it  be  so  no  more. 

Cal.  Why,  this  is  very  fine. 

Mel.  I  cannot  tell 
What  *tis  you  mean ;  but  I  am  apt  enough 
Rudely  to  thrust  into  an  ignorant  fault. 
But  let  me  know  it:  Happily,  'tis  nought 
But  misconstruction ;  and,  where  1  am  clear, 
I  will  not  take  forgiveness  of  the  gods. 
Much  less  of  you. 

King.  Nay,  if  you  stand  so  stiff, 
I  sliall  cxdl  back  my  mercy. 

3Iel.  I  want  smoothness 
To  thank  a  man  for  pardoning  of  a  crime 
I  nc%'er  knew.  [to  shew  you 

King,  Not  to  instruct  your  knowled^,  but 
Mv  ears  are  e\'cry  where,  you  meant  to  kill  me. 
And  get  the  fort  to  'scape. 

Mrl.  Pardon  me.  Sir; 
My  bluntness  will  be  pardoned:  You  preserve 
A  race  of  idle  people  here  about  you. 
Facers  and  talkers,*^  to  defame  the  worth 
Of  those  that  do  things  worthy.     The  man 

that  uttered  this 
Had  perish'd  without  food,  bc't  who  it  will. 
But  tor  this  arm,  that  fenc'd  him  from  the  foe. 
And  if  I  thought  you  gave  a  faith  to  this. 
The  plainness  of  my  nature  would  si)eak  more. 
Gii-e  me  a  pardon  (for  you  ought  to  do't) 
To  kill  him  that  spake  this. 

CaL  Ay,  that  will  be 
The  end  of  all :  Then  lam  fairly  jjaid 
For  all  mv  care  and  senice. 

Mt'l.  That  old  man. 
Who  calls  me  enemy,  and  of  whom  I 
•Though  I  will  ne\'er  match  my  hate  so  low) 
Have  no  good  thought,  woidd  yet,  I  think, 
excuse  me. 


And  swear  he  thought  me  wrong'd  in  this. 

Cai.  Who,  I  ?  [to  me 

Thou  shameless  fellow !  Didst  thou  not  speak 
Of  it  thyself? 

Mei.  Oh,  then  it  came  from  him? 

CaL  From  me!  who  should  it  come  from, 
but  from  me? 

MeL  Nav,  I  belie\*e  your  malice  is  enough : 
But  I  have  lost  my  anger.    Sir,  I  hope  » 
Yon  are  well  satisfied. 

King.  Lysippus,  chear 
Amintor  and  nis  lady ;  there's  ik)  sound 
Comes  from  you ;  I  will  come  and  do't  myself. 

Amin.  You  have  done  already.  Sir,  for  me, 
I  thank  you. 

King.  Mclantius,  I  do  credit  this  from  him, 
How  slislu  soe'er  you  make't. 

MeL    Tis  strange  you  should .  [man's  word , 

CaL  Tis  strange  he  should  believe  an  old 
That  never  ly'd  in  s  life. 

MeL  I  talk  not  to  thee ! 
Shall  the  wild  words  of  this  distcmper'd  man. 
Frantic  with  age  and  sorrow,  make  a  breach 
Betvvixt  your  majesty  and  me  ?  'Twas  wrong 
To  hearken  to  him;  but  to  credit  him. 
As  much,  at  least,  as  I  have  |X)w'r  to  bear. 
But  pardon  me — whilst  I  speak  only  truth, 
1  may  commend  myself — 1  have  bestow'd 
My  careless  blood  with  you,  and  should  be  loth 
To  think  an  action  that  would  make  me  lose 
That,  and  my  thanks  too.  When  1  was  a  boy, 
1  thrust  myself  into  my  countr\'s  cause, 
And  did  a  deed  that  pluck'd  five  years  from 
time,  [king. 

And  styl'd  me  man  then.     And  for  you,  my 
Your  subjects  all  have  fed  by  virtue  of 
My  arm.    This  sword  of  mine  hath  plow'd 
And  reapr  the  fruit  in  |)eace;5°     [the  ground. 
And  you  yourself  have  liv'd  at  home  in  ease. 
So  terrible  1  grew,  that,  without  swords. 
My  name  hath  fctch'd  you  conqucbt:   And 

my  heart 
And  limbs  are  still  the  same;  my  will  as  great 
To  do  you  service.     I^t  me  not  be  paid 
With  such  a  strange  distrust. 

Kin^    Melantius, 
I  held  It  great  injustice  to  believe 
Thine  enemy,  and  did  not  -,  if  I  did, 
I  do  not;  let  that  satisfy.     What,  struck 
With  sadness  all?  More  wine! 

CaL  A  few  fine  words  [villain ! 

Have  overthrown  my  tmth.     Ah,   th'art  a 

MeL  Why,  thou  wert  better  let  me  have 
the  fort. 
Dotard!  I  will  disgrace  thee  tlms  for  ever: 
There  shall  no  credit  lie  upon  thy  words. 
Think  belter,  and  deliver  it.  {^AparL 

CaL  My  liege, 
I  He's  at  me  now  again  to  do  it.    Sj)eak ; 


*'  Eaters  and  ialkers."]  Most  of  the  latter  editions  concur  in  this  reading ;  which  is  c\  idcntly 
''C/rrupt.  Facers,  and  J'acings,  are  words  used  by  our  Authors  to  express  shameless  people  and 
'Jfnmteru. 

'®  Ana  thej-  have  rcapt  the  fruit  of  it  in  peace^  Thus  Mr.  Seward  prints  this  line.  We  ih'nk 
tiie  alteration  judicious ;  but  do  not  chuse  to  depart  so  far  from  the  old  copies. 
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Deny  It,  if  thou  caa<it.     Examine  him 
While  he  is  hot  -,  fur  if  he  cool  again^ 
He  will  forswear  it. 

Khtg.  This  is  luiiac}', 
I  hope,  Melantius. 

Mei.  lie  hath  lost  himself 
Much,  since  his  daughter  miss' (1  tiic  happiness 
My  sister  j;ain\l;  and,  thou^;;li  ho  call  ine  dtr, 
1  pit)'  him. 

Cal.  Pity?  a  pox  upon  you  I  [the  Masque, 

Mel.  Mark  his  disorder'd  words!  And,  at 
Diagoras  knows,  he  raj^'d,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
Ana  calVd  a  lady  wliore,  so  innocent 
She  understood  him  not.     But  it  hecomes 
Both  you  and  me  too  to  forgive  distraction : 
Pardon  him,  as  I  do. 

Cai,  ril  not  speak  for  thee. 
For  all  thv  cunnmg.     If  you  will  he  safe. 
Chop  off  his  head  j  for  there  was  never  known 
So  impudent  a  rascal. 

King.  Some,  that  love  him. 
Get  him  to-bed.    Why,  pity  should  not  let 
AiK  make  itself  contemptible  ;^  we  must  be 
All  old;  have  him  away^ 

Mel.  Calianax,  [home. 

The  king  believes  you ;  come,  .you  shall  go 
And  rest ;  you  have  done  well. — You'll  give 

it  up 
When  1  have  us'd  you  thus  a  month,  1  hope. 

[Apart. 

Cal.  Now,  now,  'tis  plain.  Sir ;  he  does 
move  me  still. 
He  says,  he  knows  I'll  give  him  up  the  fort. 
When  he  has  iis'd  me  thus  a  month .  1  am  mad. 
Am  I  not,  still? 

Omncs.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cal.  I  shall  be  iiuid  indeed,  if  you  do  thus  I 
Why  should  you  trust  a  sturdy  feflow  there 
(That  has  no  virtue  in  him ;  all's  in  his  sword) 
Before  me  ?  Do  but  take  his  weapons  from  him. 
And  he's  an  ass;  and  I'm  a  very  fool. 
Both  with  him,  and  without  him,  as  you  use 

Omncs.     Ha,  ho,  ha!  [me. 

King.  'Tiswell,  Calianax.   But  if  you  use 
This  once  again,  I  shall  intreat  some  other 
To  see  your  officer  be  well  discharg'd. 
Be  merr)',  gentlcinen ;  it  grows  somewhat  late. 
Amintor,  thou  wouldst  be  a-bcd  again. 

Amin.  Yes,  Sir. 

King.  And  you,  I'lvadne.     Let  me  take 
Thee  in  my  arms,  Melantius,  and  believe 
Thou  art,  as  thou  descn'st  to  be,  my  friend 
Still,  and  for  ever.     Good  Calianax, 
Sleep  soundly;  it  will  bring  thee  to  tliyself. 

[Exeunt. 

Manent  Melantius  and  Calianax. 

Cal.  Sleep  soundly !  1  sleep  soundly  nov/, 
I  hope ; 
\  could  not  be  thus  else     How  dar'st  thou  stay 
Alone  with  me,  knowing  how  thou  hast  us'd 
me?  [and  that's 

Mel,  You  cannot  blast  me  with  your  tongue. 
The  strongest  part  you  have  about  you. 
'  CaU  Ay, 


Do  look  for  some  great  punishment  for  this: 
For  I  begin  to  forget  all  my  hate, 
A I  id  ta  kc'  t  unk  i  ndly  that  m  ine  enemy 
Should  use  me  so  extr' ordinarily  scurvily. 

Mel.     I  shall  melt  too,  if  you  begin  to  take 
Unkindnesses:   I  never  meant  you  hurt 

Cal.  Thou'lt  anger  me  again.  Thouwretchcd 

rogue,  .r*^iog» 

Meant  nic  no  hurt!  Disgrace  me  with  the 
Losi*  all  my  oflicesl  This  is  no  hurt. 
Is  it  ?  I  priihee,  what  dost  thou  call  hurt?  [not; 

Mel.  To  poison  men,  because  they  love  ine 
To  call  the  creditof  mens'  wives  in  questioD; 
To  murder  children  betwixt  me  and  land; 
This  is  all  hurt. 

Cal.  All  this  thou  think' st,  is  sport; 
For  mine  is  worse :  But  use  thy  will  with  me; 
For,  betwixt  grief  and  anger,  1  could  cry. 

Mel.   Be  wise  then,  and  be  safe ;    thou 
may'st  revenge,  [o*  thee. 

Cal.  Ay,  o'  the  King?    I  would  revcngie 

Mel.  That  you  must  plot  yourself. 

Cal.  I'm  a  nne  plotter.  [the  kin* 

Mel.  The  short  is,  I  will  hold  thee  with 
In  this  perplexity,  till  peevishness 
And  thy  disgrace  have  laid  thee  in  ihy  grave. 
But  if  thou  wilt  deUver  up  the  fort, 
I'll  take  thy  trembling  body  in  my  arms, 
And  bear  thee  over  dangers :  Thou  shall  hold 
Thy  wonted  state. 

Cat.  If  I  should  tell  the  king. 
Canst  thou  deny 't  asain? 

Mel.  Try,  and  believe.  [about. 

Cal.  Nay  then,  thou  canst  bring  any  thing 
*  Thou  shale  have  the  fort. 

Mel.  W^hy,  well ; 
Here  let  our  bate  be  burled ;  and  tbb  hand 
Shall  right  us  both.    Give  mc  thy  aged  breast 
To  compass. 

Cal.  Kay,  I  do  not  love  thee  yet; 
I  cannot  well  endure  to  look  on  thee: 
And,  if  1  thought  it  were  a  courtesy,  [grac'tf  \ 
Thou  should' st  not  have  it.    But  I  am  <li^- 
My  otfices  are  to  be  ta'en  away ; 
And,  if  I  did  but  hold  this  fort  a  day, 
1  do  believe,  the  King  would  take  it  from  me. 
And  ^ive  it  thee,  things  are  so  strangely  car- 
ried. [1(now 
Ne'er  thank  mc  for't;  but  yet  the  King  shall 
There  was  some  such  thing  m  *t  I  told  him  of; 
And  that  1  was  an  honest  man. 

Mel.  He  11  buy 
That  knowledge  very  dearly.     Diphilus, 

Enter  Diphilus. 

What  ncw-^  with  thee  ? 

Dip/!.  'F'hiN  were  a  night  indeed 
To  do  it  in  :  The  King  hath  sent  for  he  v. 

Mel.  She  shall  perform  it  :hen.    Cio,  Dr- 
phil<H,  [friend. 

And  tnkc  !>oin  fhis  good  man,  my  worthy 
The  fort ;  he'll  jci*.  e  it  thee. 

Dij)h.  Have  YOU  got  that?  [thou  deny 

Cal.  Art  thou  of  the  same  breed?  Car.ti 
This  to  the  king  too? 
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r.  With  a  confidence 
it  as  his. 

Faith,  like  enough. 

Away,  and  use  him  kindly. 

Touch  not  me ; 

he  whole  strain.     If  thou  follow  me, 
;  way  off,  I'll  give  thee  up  the  fort  5 
ing  yourselves. 

Begone, 
r.  He's  finely  wrought. 

[^Exertnt  Cal.  and  Diph, 

This  is  a  night,  'spite  of  astronomers, 
he  deed  in.     1  will  wash  the  stain, 
sts  upon  our  house,  off  with  his  blood. 

Enter  Aminlor, 

I.  Melantius,  now  assist  me :  I  f  thou 

•at 

htch  thou  say'st,  assist  mc.    I  have  lost 

distempers,  and  have  found  a  rage 
ring!  Help  mc. 

Who  cixn  see  him  thus,  [friend? 

4.  swear  vengeance  ?  VV  hat's  the  matter, 
I.  Out  with  thy  sword ,  and,  hand  in 
nd  witli  me, 

>  the  chamber  of  this  hated  kinji; ; 
ik  him,  with  the  weight  of  all  his  sins, 

for  ever. 

Twere  a  rash  attempt , 
be  done  with  safet)'.     Let  your  reason 
jr  revenge,  and  not  your  passion. 
(.  If  thou  refusest  me  in  these  extremes. 
It  no  friend :  He  sent  for  her  to  me ; 
v*n,  to  me,  myself!  And,  I  must  tell 


I  love  her,  as  a  stranger;  there  1$  worth 
In  that  vile  woman,  worthy  things,  Melantius; 
And  she  repents.    I'll  do't  myseK*  alone. 
Though  I  be  slain.     Farewel. 

3IeL  He'll  o\'erthrow 
My  whole  design  with  madness.     Amintor, 
Think  what  thou  dost:  I  dare  ak  much  as 
Valour ;  [tor. 

But  'tis  the  kins,  the  king,  the  king,  Amin- 
With  whom  thou  tightest  I — I  know  he's 

honest. 
And  this  will  work  with  him.      '        [Aside, 

Amin.  I  cannot  tell 
What  thou  hast  said  -,  but  thou  hast  charm'd 

my  sword 
Out  of  my  hand,  and  left  me  shaking  here. 
Defenceless. 

Mei.  I  will  take  it  up  for  thee. 

Amin,  What  a  wild  beast  is  uncollected 
man! 
The  thing,  that  we  call  honour,  bedrs  os  all 
HeadlotTg  to  sin,  and  yet  itself  is  nothing. 

Mel.  Alas,'  how  variable  arc  thy  thoughts ! 

Amin.  Just  like  my  fortunes:  1  was  run  to 
that 
I  purpos'd  to  have  chid  thee  for.    Some  plot, 
I  did  distrust,  thou  hadst  against  the  king. 
By  that  old  fellow's  carriage.     But  take  heed ; 
There's  not  the  least  limb  growing  to  a  king. 
But  carries  thunder  in  it. 

Mel.  I  have  none 
Against  him.  [her, 

Amin.  Why,  come  then ;  and  still  remem- 
We  may  not  think  revenge. 

Mel.  I  will  remember.  {Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


^fUcr  Evadne  and  a  gentleman. 

^IR,  is  the  king  a-bcd? 

^     Gent.  Madam,  an  hour  ago. 

f.  Give  me  the  key  then,  and  let  none 

near ; 

:  king's  pleasure.  Ptwere  mine. 

.  I  understand  you,  madam;  *would 

not  wish  good  rest  unto  your  ladyship. 

I.  You  talk,  you  talk.  [^'ing 

.  T\s  all  1  dare  do,  madam ;  but  the 

ake,  and  then 

L  Saving  your  imagination,  pray,  good 
Sir.  '   • 

.  A  good  night  be  it  then,  and  a  long 
idam.     I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

[King  a-bed. 
i.  Tlie  night  grows  horrible  $  and  all 


out  me 


Like  my  black  purpose.    Oh,  the  conscience 

Of  a  lost  virgin!  wnither  wilt  thou  pull  me? 

To  what  things,  dismal  as  the  depth  of  hell. 

Wilt  thou  pro\'okc  me?  Let  no  woman  dare 

From  this  hour  bcdisloyal,  if  her  heart  be  flesh. 

If  she  have  blood,  and  can  fear :  'Tis  a  daring 

Above  that  desperate  fool's  that  left  his  peace. 

And  went  to  sea  to  fight.     'Tis  so  many  sins. 

An  age  cannot  repent  *ein  ; ''  and  so  great. 

The  gods  want  mercy  for !  Yet,  I  must  through 

*em. 
I  have  begun  a  slaughter  on  my  honour. 
And  I  must  end  it  there.     He  sleeps.     Good 

Hcdv'ns! 
Why  give  you  peace  to  this  untemporatc  breast. 
That  hath  so  long  transgress'd  you?  1  must 

kill  him. 
And  1  will  do  it  bravely:  The  mere  joy 
Tells  me,  I  merit  in  it.     Yet  I  must  not 


•  tis  so  many  sinsy 


n  age  cannot  prevent  'em  5]  Mr.  Theobald,  we  think  judiciously,  makes  the  alteration  wc 
llowed. 
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Thus  tamely  do  it>  as  he  sleep ;  tliat  were 
To  rock  him  to  another  world :  My  vengeance 
Shall  take  him  waking,  and  then  lay  before  him 
The  number  of  his  wron^  and  punishments. 
1*11  shake  his  sins  like  furies,  till  I  waken 
His  evil  angel,  his  sick  conscience  j 
And  then  1 11  strike  hini  dead.    King,  by  your 
leave :  [Ties  his  arms  to  the  led, 

I  dare  not  trust  your  strength.     Your  Grace 

and  I 
Must  grapple  upon  even  terms  no  more. 
So :  If  he  rail  me  not  from  my  resolution, 
I  shall  be  strons  enough.    My  lord,  the  king! 
My  lord !  He  sleeps,  as  if  he  meant  to  wake 
No  more.     My  lord !  Is  he  not  dead  already  ? 
Sir  I  My  lord! 

King.  Who's  that? 

Evad.  Oh, you  sleep  soundly,  Sir! 

King.  My  dear  Evadne, 
I  have  been  dreaming  of  tliee.    Come  to-bcd. 

Evad.  I  am  come  at  length,  Sirj  but  how 
welcome  ?  [Evadne  ? 

King.  What  pretty  new  device  is  this. 
What,  do  you  tie  me  to  you?  By  my  love 
This  is  a  quaint  one.     Come,  my  dear,  and 

kiss  me ; 
I'll  be  thy  Mars ;  'i  to-bed,  my  queen  of  love : 
Let  us  be  caught  together,  that  tlic  gods 
May  see,  and  envy  our  embraces. 

Evad.  Stay,  Sir,  stay ; 
You  are  too  hoi,  and  1  nave  brought  you  physic 
To  temper  your  high  veins.  [warm  j 

King.  Prithee,  lo-bed  tlieu  j  let  me  take  it 
There  thou  shalt  know  the  state  of  my  body 
better.  [body ; 

Evad.  1  know  you  liave  a  surfeited  foul 
And  you  must  bleed. 

King.  Bleed! 

Eiuid.  Ay,  you  shall  bleed  !  Lie  still ;  and, 
if  the  ckn'il,  rbtcel 

Your  lu'jt,  will  give  you  leave,  repent.     This 
Comes  to  redeem  the  honour  that  you  stole. 
King,  my  fair  name ;  which  nothing  but  thy 
Can  answer  to  the  world.  [death 

King.  How's  tliis,  Evadne?  [breast 

Evad.  I  am  not  she^  nor  bear  I  in  this 


So  much  cold  spirit  to  be  call  d  a  woman. 
I  am  a  tygcr ;  I  am  any  thing 
That  knows  not  pity.    Stir  not*  I{  thou  dost, 
I'll  take  tliee  unprepar'd ;  thy  fears  u|X)n  thee, 
Tliat  make  thy  sins  look  double ;  and  so  send 
thee  [ments^^ 

(By  my  revenge,  I  will)  to  look  those  tor- 
Prepar'd  for  such  black  souls.  [po!<sible : 

King.  Thuu  dost  not  mean  this;  'tis  im- 
Thou  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 

Evad.  No,  1  am  not. 
I  am  as  foul  as  thou  art,  and  can  number 
As  many  such  hells  here.     I  was  once  fair. 
Once  I  was  lovely ;  not  a  blowing  rose 
More  chastely  sweet,  till  thou,  thou,  thou  foul 
canker,  [virtue, 

(Stir  not)  didst  poison  me.     I  was  a  world  of 
Till  your  curst  court  and  you  (Hell  bless  you 

for't!) 
With  your  temptations  on  temptations. 
Made  mc  give  up  mine  honour;  for  which, 
I'm  come  to  kill  thee.  [King, 

King.  No! 

Evad.  1  am. 

King.  Thou  art  not !  [gentle, 

I  prithee  speak  not  these  thin&;s:  Thou  art 
And  wert  not  me«mt  thus  rugged. 

Evad.  Peace,  and  hear  me.  [mercy 

Stir  nothing  but  your  tongue,  and  that  for 

To  those  above  us;  by  whose  lights  I  vow. 

Those  blessed  (ires  that  shot  to  see  our  sin. 

If  thy  hot  soul  had  substance  with  thy  blood, 

I  would  kill  that  too;  which,  being  past  my 
steel,54 

My  tongue  shall  reach.    Thou  art  a  shameless 

villain ! 
A  thine  out  of  the  overcharge  of  nature; 
Sent,  like  a  thick  cloud,  to  disi>erse  a  plague 
U  pon  weak  catching  women !  such  a  tyrant, 
Tlial  for  his  lust  would  sell  away  his  subjects; 
Ay,  all  his  lieav'n  hereafter! 

King.  Hear,  Evadne, 
Thou  soul  of  sweetness,  hear!  I  am  thy  King. 

Evad.  Thou  art  my  shame !  Lie  still,  there's 
none  about  you. 
Within  your  cries :  All  promises  of  safety 


5i  /'//  he  thy  Mars;]  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  words  of  Ovid  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Metamorphoses,  where  Alars  and  Venus  are  caught  in  conjunction  by  a  subtle  net  which  her 
husband  Vulcan  had  bound  over  them,  and  exposed  them  to  the  view  of  the  Gods. 


■Turpcsjacuere  ligati 


53 


TurpitXr,  atquc  aliquis  de  Diis  non  iristilus  optat 
Sicsjicri  tin  pis. 

to  look  those  torments 


Mr.  Theobald. 


Prepardfor  such  black  6ou/s.'\  Look  occurs  in  the  line  immediately  preceding;  and  tlw 
repetition  of  it  is  no  manner  of  elegance.  Besides,  to  look  those  torments,  is  no  English  ex- 
pression: It  must  either  be,  srck  or  brook.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Look,  from  the  days  of  our  Authors  down  to  our  own,  has  frequently  been  used  for  look  for, 
or  seek.  With  respect  to  the  elegance,  it  is  our  province  to  give  our  Authors'  own  words,  not 
(5U])posinii  we  could)  to  substitute  bcttei. 

54  uJiicliy  Icing  past  my  steel. 

My  tongue  shall  teach.]  'Tis  evident  from  common-sense,  that  1  have  retrieved  the  true 
reading  here.  A  corruption,  i*xaclly  the  same,  had  posfcssed  a  passage  in  Shakespcare*s  Corio- 
lanus,  till  I  corrected  it.    Mr.  Seward  hkevvise  started  this  emendation  here.     Mr,  Theobald* 


Act  5.] 
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Jl 


Are  but  deluding  dreams.     Thus,  thus,  thou 

foul  man. 
Thus  I  besin  my  vengeance!         [^Sinbs  him. 

Kittg.  noid,  Evadne! 
I  do  command  thee,  hold. 

Evad.  I  do  not  mean,  Sir, 
To  part  so  fairly  with  you ;  we  must  chang« 
More  of  these  lovc-tricks  yet. 

Kit^.  What  bloody  villain 
ProvoK  d  thee  to  this  murder? 

Evad.  I'hou,  thou  monster. 

King.  Oh! 

Ecad.  Thou  kcpt*st  me  brave  at  court,  and 
whor'd'stme.  King; 
Then  married  nic  toavoung  noble  gentleman. 
And  whor*d'st  me  stiH. 

King.  Evadnc,  pity  me. 

Evad.  Hell  take  me  then !  lliis  for  my  lord 
Amintor! 
This  for  my  noble  brother!  and  this  stroke 
For  the  most  wrong'd  of  women !  [ Kills  him. 

King.  Oh !  I  die. 

Evad.  Die  all  our  faults  together!  I  for5;ive 
thee.  [Exit. 

Enter  ttco  of  the  bedchamber. 

1.  Ck>me,  now  she's  gone,  let's  enter;  the 
King  Gmects  it,  and  will  be  angry. 

2.  *Tis  a  fine  wench ;  we'll  have  a  snap  at 
her  one  of  these  nights,  as  she  goes  from  him. 

1.  Content.  How  quickly  he  had  done 
with  her!  I  see,  kings  can  do  no  more  that 
way  than  other  mortal  people. 

2.  How  fast  he  is!  I  cannot  hear  him 
breathe. 

1.  Either  the  tapers  give  a  feeble  light. 
Or  he  looks  very  pale. 

2.  And  so  he  does: 

Pray  Heaven  he  be  well ;  let's  look.    Alas ! 
He's  stiff,  wounded  and  dead .  Treason,  trea- 

1.  Run  forth  and  call.  [V)n ! 

2.  Treason,  treason !  [Exit. 
1.  Thii  will  be  laid  on  us : 

Who  can  believe  a  woman  could  do  this? 

Enter  Cleon  and  Lysippus. 

Cleon.  How  now!  Where's  the  traitor? 

1.  Fled,  fled  away;  but  there -her  woful 
act  lies  still. 

Cleon.  Her  act !  a  woman  1 

Lys.  Where's  the  body  ? 

1.  There. 

Lyt.  Farewcl,  thou  worlliy  man!   There 
were  two  bonds 
That  tied  our  loves,  a  brother  and  a  kinc^ ; 
The  least  of  which  might  fetch  a  flood  of  tears: 
Bnt  such  the  misery  of  greatness  is. 
They  have  no  time  to  mourn ;  then  pnnlon  inc ! 
Sirs,  which  way  went  she? 

Enter  Strata. 

Stra.  Ne%'er  follow  her; 
For  she,  alas!  was  but  the  instnuncnt. 
News  is  now  brought  in,  that  Mclantiu't 
Has  got  the  fort,  and  stands  upon  the  wall ; 


And  with  a  loud  voice  calls  those  few,  that  pass 

At  this  dead  time  of  night,  delivering 

The  innocence  of  this  act. 

Lys.  Gk'ntlemen,  I  am  your  king. 

Sira.  ,  We  do  acknowledge  it.  [this 

Lys.  I  would  I  were  not !  Follow,  all ;  fof 

Must  have  a  sudden  stop.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Melantius,  Diphilus,  and  Calianax, 
on  the  walls. 

Mel.  If  the  dull  people  can  believe  I  am 
arnj'd, 
(Be  constant,  Diphilus!)  now  we  have  time. 
Either  to  bring  our  banish'd  honours  home. 
Or  create  new  ones  in  our  ends. 

Diph.  I  fear  not ;  fnax. 

My  spirit  lies  not  that  way.     Courage,  Calia- 

Cat.  'Would  1  had  any!  you  should  quick- 
ly know  it.  [quenU 

Mel.  Speak  to  the  people:  Thou  art  elo- 

Cal.  ' T is  a  fine  elocjuencc  to  come  to  the 


uallo 


\vs : 


You  were  born  to  be  my  end.  The  deviltake 
Now  must  I  hang  for  company.  'Tis  strange, 
I  should  be  old,  and  ncitlicr  wise  nor  valiant. 

Enter  Lysippus,  Diagoras,  Cleon,  Strato, 

and  guard. 

Lys.  See  where  he  stands,  as  boldly  con- 
fident 
As  if  he  hud  his  full  command  about  him.  [Sirj 

Stra.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  the  better  cause. 
Under  your  gracious  pardon,  let  me  speak  it  I 
Though  he  be  mighty- spirited,  and  forward 
To  allgrcat  things ;  to  all  things  of  that  danger 
Worse  men  shake  at  the  telling  of;  yet,  cer- 
tainly, 
I  do  believe  him  noble;  and  this  action 
Rather  puU'd  on,  than  sought:  His  mind  was 
As  wortnv  as  his  hand.  [ever 

Lys.  *Tis  my  fear,  too. 
Heaven  forjjive'all !  Summon  him,  lordCleoi^. 

Cleon.  Ho,  from  the  walls  there. 

Mel.  Worthy  Cleon,  welcome,  fhonesi. 
We  could  have  wish'd  you  htrc,  lord :  You  are 

Cat.  Well,  thou  art  as  flattering  a  knave, 
though 
I  dare  not  tell  thee  so '  [Aside, 

Lys.  Melantius! 

Mel.  Sir.  [old  love 

Lys.  1  am  sorry  that  we  meet  thus;  our 
Never  requir'd  such  distance.  Pray  Heaven, 
You  have  not  left  yourself,  and  sought  this 

safety 

More  out  of  fear  than  honour!  You  have  lost 

A  noble  master*,  which  your  faith,  Melantius, 

Some  think,  might  have  pre3er^''d:  Yet  you 

know  best.  [dares  fijjht, 

Cal.  When  timewas,  I  wasmad;  some,  that 
I  h'ji)?  will  pay  thi.-^  rascal. 

JUcl.  Kciyal  younj;  man,  whose  tears  look 
lovelv  on  tli»  c; 
Had  they  hun  ^lled  for  ado«cr\'ini^  one. 
They  had  l)ecn  lasting  monuments!  Thy  bro- 
ther, 
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While  he  was  good^  I.caird  him  king;  and 

scrv'd  him 
With  that  strong  faith,  that  most  unwearied 

valour,  ■ 
Pull'd  people  from  the  farthest  sun  to  seek  him, 
And  beg  his  friendship.^ ^     J  ^-as  then  his  sol- 
dier. 
But  since  his  hot  pride  drew  him  to  disgrace 

me. 
And  brand  my  noble  actions  with  his  lust 
(That  ncver-cur'd  dishonour  of  my  sister. 
Base  stain  of  whore!  and,  which  is  worse. 
The  joy  to  make  it  still  so)  like  myself. 
Thus  I  have  flung  him  off  with  my  allegiance ; 
And  stand  here  mine  own  justice,  to  revenge 
What  I  have  suffered  in  hiiu;  and  this  old  man, 
Wrong'd  almost  to  lunacy. 

CaL  Who  1  ? 
You  TVould  draw  me  in.  I  have  had  no  wrou^, 
I  do  disclaim  ye  all. 

MeL  The  snort  is  this: 
Tis  no  ambition  to  lift  u])  myself 
Urgeth  me  thus;  1  do  desire  again 
To  l>e  a  subject,  so  I  may  be  free. 
If  not,  I  know  my  stren^^th,  and  will  un^mild 
This  goodly  town.     Be  sjxicdy,  and  be  wise. 
In  a  reply. 

Sira»  be  sudden.  Sir,  to  tic 
All  up  again :  What's  done  is  j>a6t  recall. 
And  past  you  to  revenge;  and  there  arc  thou- 
sands. 
That  w^ait  for  such  a  troubled  hour  as  this. 
Throw  him  tlu*  blank. 

Lys.  Melantius,  write  in  that 
Thy  choice :  My  seal  is  at  it. 

ilel.  It  was  our  honours  drew  us  to  t\\\>  act, 
Not  gain ;  and  we  will  only  work  our  pardons. 

Cal.  Put  my  name  in  too. 

DipL  You  disclaimed  us  all 
But  now,  Calianax. 

Cai.  That  is  all  one; 
I'll  not  be  hang'd  hereafter  by  a  trick  : 
ril  have  it  in. 

Mel.  You  shall,  you  shall.  [k^^g* 

Come  to  the  back  gate,  and  we'll  call  you 
And  give  you  up  the  fort. 

Lys,  Away,  away.  [Exeunt  omncs. 

Enter  Aspalia  in  marts  apparci. 

Asp,  Tins  is  my  fatal  hour.     Heav'n  may 
forgive 
My  rash  attempt,  that  causclesly  hath  laid 
Griefs  on  me  that  will  never  let  me  rest ; 
And  put  a  woman's  heart  into  my  breast. 
It  is  more  honour  for  you,  that  1  die ; 
For  she,  that  can  endure  the  misery 
That  I  have  on  me,  and  be  |)atient  too. 
May  live  and  laugh  at  all  that  you  can  do. 
God  save  you,  Sirl 

*5  And  beg  his  friendship.'}  This  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  1619:  That  of  l630.  says, 
huu. 


Enter  Servant, 

Scr.  And  you.  Sir.    W'hat*8  your  business? 

Asp.  With  you.  Sir,  now;  to  do  me  the 
fair  olhce 
To  help  me  to  your  lord. 

Ser.  What,  would  you  serve  him? 

Asp*  I'll  do  him  any  service ;  but,  to  hasle, 
For  my  affairs  are  earnest,  I  desire 
To  speak  with  him. 

Sn\  Sir,  because  you're  in  such  htiste,  I 
would  be  loth  to  delay  you  any  longer :  You 
cannot. 

Asp.  It  shall  become  you,  though,  to  tell 
your  lord.  * 

Ser.  Sir,  he  will  speak  with  nobody;  but, 
in  particular,  I  have  in  charge,  about  no 
w^eighty  matters. ^^  [proof? 

Asp.  lliis  is  most  strange.  Art  tliou  gold- 
There's  for  thee ;  help  me  to  him. 

Ser.  Pray  be  not  angry.  Sir.  I'll  do  my  best 

(Exit, 

Asp.  How  stubbornly  this  fellow  answer'd 
mc ! 
There  is  a  vile  dishonest  trick  in  man. 
More  than  in  women;  All  the  men  I  meet 
Appear  thus  to  me,  are  all  harsh  and  rude; 
And  have  a  subtilty  in  every  thing. 
Which  love  could  never  know.    But  wc  fond 

women 
Harbour  the  easiest  and  the  smoothest  thoughts, 
And  think  all  shall  go  so !  It  is  unjust. 
That  men  and  women  should  be  match'd  to- 
-  geiher. 

Enter  Amintor  and  his  man. 

A  ruin.  Where  is  he? 

Ser.  Tiure,  my  lord, 

Amin.  What  would  you.  Sir?      [your  man 

Aap.  Please  it  your  lordship  to  command 
Out  of  the  room,  1  shall  dchver  things 
Worthy  your  hearing. 

Amin.  Leave  us.  [Exit  servant. 

Asp.  Oh,  that  that  shape 
Should  burv  falshood  in  it !  [Aside. 

Amin.  Now  your  will.  Sir. 

Asp.  \\  hen  you  know  me,  my  lord,  you 
needs  must  guess 
My  business;  and  I  am  not  hard  to  know; 
For  till  the  chance  of  war  marked  tills  smooth 
face  [me 

With  these  few  blemishes,  people  would  call 
My  sister's  picture,  and  her  mine.     In  short, 
I  am  the  brother  to  the  wrong'd  Aspalia. 

Amin.  The  wrong'd  Aspatia!  'Would  thou 
wcrt  so  too 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Amintor!  Let  me  kiss 
That  hand  of  thine,  in  honour  that  1  bear 
Unto  the  wrong'd  Aspatia.     Here  I  stand. 
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lid  it:  'Would  he  could  not!  Geutle 

nth, 

ne^  for  there  is  something  in  thy  looks, 

tUs  my  sins,  in  a  most  hideous  form, 

y  mind ;  and  I  have  grief  enough 

at  thy  help. 

I  would  I  could  with  credit. 
[  was  twelve  years  old,  I  had  not  seen 
ter  till  this  hour;  I  now  anriv'd: 
It  for  me  to  see  her  marriage ; 
111  one  I  But  they,  that  are  ahove, 
snds  in  every  tiling.'^     She  us'd  few 
ords; 

t  enough  to  make  me  understand 
iseness  of  the  injuries  you  did  her. 
ttle  training  I  have  had,  is  war : 
behave  myself  rudely  in  peace;      [y<^f 
d  not,  though.     I  shall  not  need  to  tell 
ifU  young,  and  would  be  loth  to  lose 
ir,  that  is  not  easilv  ^in*d  again. 
I  mean  to  deal :  The  age  is  strict 
iglc  combats;  and  we  bhall  be  stopped, 
t  pubUsh'd.     if  you  like  your  sword, 
,  if  mine  appear  a  letter  to  you, 
e;  for  the  ground  is  this,  and  this  the 
ne, 

I  our  difference. 
n.  Charitable  youth, 
u  be'st  such)  think  not  1  will  maintain 
ngea  wronnr :  And,  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
,  that  1  could  not  think  that  desperate 
ing 

not  do;  yet,  to  enjoy  this  world, 
d  not  see  her;  for,  beholding  thee, 
know  not  what.     If  I  have  aught, 
lay  content  thee,  take  it,  and  be  gone ; 
iitn  is  not  so  terrible  as  thou. 
eyes  shoot  guilt  into  me. 

ThiLs,  she  swore,  [words 

wouldst  behave  thyself;  and  give  me 
^ould  fetch  tears  into  my  eyes;  and  so 
dost,  indeed.     But  yet  she  bade  me 
Itch, 

were  cozened ;  and  be  sure  to  fight, 
eturn'd. 

n.  That  must  not  be  with  me. 
r  ril  die  directly;  but  against  her 
ever  hazard  it. 

You  must  be  urg  d. 
»t  deal  unci vily  with  those 
are  to  fight ;  but  such  a  one  as  you 
>e  us'd  thus.  [S/ie  strikes  him. 

n.  I  prithee,  youth,  take  heed. 
Iter  is  a  thing  to  irie  so  much 
mine  honour,  that  1  can  endure 
5.     Good  gods !  a  blow  I  can  endure! 
iv  not,  lest  tliou  draw  a  timeless  death 
liyself. 


But  they  that  are  ahov^. 


I      Asp,  Thou  art  some  pratSng  ieHow^ 
One,  that  hath  studied  out  a  trick  to  talk. 
And  move  soft-hearted  people;  to  be  kicked 

tShe  kicks  him. 
ould  he  be  so 
slow 
I  n  gi v  i  ng  me  my  death  ?  [Asidt. 

Amin.  A  man  can  bear  [thenj 

No  more,  and  keep  his  flesh.     Forgive  m^ 
I  would  endure  yet,  if  I  could.     Now  shew 
The  spirit  thou  pretend' st,  and  understand. 
Thou  hast  no  hour  to  live.  {^^hcyj^^ht^ 

What  dost  thou  mean  ?  [at  me 

Thou  canst  not  fight :  The  blows  thou  mak*$t 
Are  quite  besides ;  and  those  I  offer  at  thee. 
Thou  spread'st  thine  arms,  and  tak*st  upo^ 

thy  breast, 
Alas,  defenceless! 

Asp.  I  have  got  -enough. 
And  my  desire.    There  is  no  place  so  .fU 
For  me  to  die  as  here. 

Enter  Evadne,  her  hands  hlqqdyj 
with  a  knife, 

Evad.  Amintor,  I  am  loaden  with  events;^ 
That  fly  to  make  thee  happy.     I  have  joys, 
That  in  a  moment  can  call  oack  thy  wrongs^ 
And  settle  thee  in  thy  free  state  agaui. 
It  is  Evadne  still  that  follows  thee. 
But  not  her  mischiefs.  fagainj 

Amin.  Thou  canst  not  fool  me  to  oelieve 
But  thou  hast  looks  and  things  so  full  of  new^ 
That  1  am  stay'd. 

Evad.  Noble  Amintor,  put  off  thy  amaze. 
Let  thine  eyes  loose,  and  speak :  Am  I  not 
fair?  [nowi 

Looks  not  Evadne  beiuteous,  with  these  rite$ 
Were  those  hours  half  so  lovely  in  thine  eye^ 
When  our  hands  met  before  the  holy  man? 
I  was  too  foul  within  to  look  fair  then: 
Since  1  knew  ill,  1  was  not  free  till  now. 

Amin.  There  is  presage  of  some  important 

thing  [lost 

About  thee,  which,  it  seems,  thy  tongue  nath 

Thy  hands  are  bloody,  and  thou  hast  a  knifej 

Evad.  In  this  consists  thy  happiness  and 
mine. 
Joy  to  Amintor!  for  the  king  is  dead. 

Amin.  Those  have  most  pow'r  to  hurt  us, 
that  we  love ; 
Wc  lay  our  sleeping  Jives  within  their  arms! 
Why,   thou  hast  rais'd  up  mischief  to  hi» 

heipiJt, 
And  found  one,  to  out-name  thy  other  faults. 
Thou  hast  no  intermission  of  thy  sins. 
But  all  tnv  life  is  a  coiilinueil  ill. 
Black  is  thy  colour  now,  disease  thy  nature. 
Joy  to  Anunlor!  Thou  hast  touch'd  a  life. 


lave  ends  iti  eery  fhinsi]  How  nobly,  and  to  what  advantage,  has  Shake  spe.vre  ex- 
rthis  sentiment,  in  his  iiainl-'i! 

And  that  shouhl  teaeh  us. 


J. 


There  s  a  divinihj  that  shapes  our  ends, 

•e 

F 


liough'hew  them  how  tee  will. 


Mr.  Theobald. 
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The  very  name  of  which  had  pow'r  to  chain 
Up  all  my  rage,  and  calm  my  wildest  wror^s. 
Evad.  'Tis  done ;  and  since  1  could  not  find 

a  way 
To  meet  tiiy  love  so  clear  as  through  his  life, 
I  cannot  now  repent  it. 

Atuin.  CouKUt  thou   procure  the  gods  to 

sjHfak  to  me. 
To  hid  me  love  this  woman,  and  forgive, 
I  think  1  should  fall  out  with  them.    liehold, 
Here  lies  a  youth  whose  wounds  bleed  in  my 

brea'it, 
Sent  by  his  violent  fato,  to  fetch  his  dcalh 
From  mv-slow  hand:  And,  toaugnjeni  my  woe, 
You  now  are  prcjcnt,  staiii'd  wilii  a  kin;.y8 

Violently  shed.     This  keeps  ni^hl  here, 
And  throws  an  unknown   wilderness  ;ih()Ut 

^.v/;.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  [me.^^ 

Ainui.  No  more;  pursue  me  not.         [b.-d. 

Ecnd.  Forgive  me  then,  and  take  me  to  ihy 
We  may  not  part 

Amin.  Forbear!  15c  wise,  und  let  my  rajre 
Go  this  way. 

Evad.  "I'is  you  thai  I  would  stay,  not  it. 

Amin.  Take  heed;  it  will  rtiur".  with  me. 

Evad.  If  it  must  be,  1   shall  not  fear  to 
Take  me  home.  [meet  it : 

Am-n.  Thou  monster  of  cruelty,  forbear! 

Evad.  For  Heaven's  sake,  look  more  calm  : 
Thine  eyes  are  sharper  than  thou  canst  nmke 

Ainin.  Away,  away!  [thy  sword. 

Thy  knees  are  more  to  me  than  violence. 
I'm  worse  than  sick  to  see  knees  follow  me, 
For  that  1  must  not  grant.     For  Heaven's 
sake,  stand. 

Evad.  Receive  me,  then. 

Amin.  I  dare  not  stay  thy  language  •. 
In  ntidst  of  all  my  anger  and  my  grief. 
Thou  dost  awake'somcthing  that  troubles  me. 
And  savs,  *  I  lov'd  thee  once.'     I  ilare  not  slay  ; 
There  is  no  end  of  woman's  rcationing. 

[^Ltarcs  her. 

Evad.  Aininlor,  thou  i^lialt  love  me  now 
again : 
Go;  lam  calm.   Farcwel,  and  peace  for  ever! 
Evadne,  whom  thou  hai'st,  will  rlic  for  thee. 

[Kill's  herself. 

Amin.  I  have  a  little  lunnan  naturj  yet. 
That's  left  for  thee,  that  bid.s  me  stav  thv  hand. 

[tivlurna. 


Evad.  Thy  hand  was  welcome,  but  it  came 

too  late. 
Oh,  I  am  lost !  the  heavy  sleep  makes  haste. 

[She  dies. 
Asp.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  L^  ^^ 

Awin.  This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and 
A  stark  affri;rhted  motion  in  mv  blood: 
IMy  soul  grows  wearv  of  her  house,  and  I 
All  over  am  a  trouble  to  myself.  [thin^ 

There  is  some  hidden   j)Ow'r  in  these  dead 
That  calls  my  flesh  unto  'em  :  I  am  cold! 
Re  resolute,  and  bear  'em  company.      [leave*. 
There's  something,  yet,  whicn  I  am  loth  to 
1  here':-  man  enough  in  me  to  meet'the  fears 
Thai  (leaili  can  bring;  and  yet,  'would  ii  were 

done ! 
I  can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  discourse 
Of  deatli,  1  dur.^t  not  meet  the  boldest  way; 
^'et  still,  I  eiwixt  the  reason  and  the  act. 
The  wrong  J  to  Aspatia  did  stands  up: 
I  have  not  such  another  fault  to  an«wcr. 
'^rhou;ih  she  m.iv  iu>tlv  arm  herself  with  srom 
t    AjuI  iMte  rfnu,  niy  soul  will  part  less  troubled, 
i   When  I  lia\e  paid  to  iicr  in  tears  my  sorrow. 
\    I  will  noi.  U\\i\  I'nis  act  un^ali*'ned. 
If  all  lljai'    1  ft  in  me,  can  anNwer  it. 

Asj).  Wasit      Ireamr  There  st;mds  Amii^ 
tor  still ; 
Or  I  dream  sr.i!. 

Ajii'iu.  How  dost  thou?  Sj)eak :  receive  my 
love  and  help. 
Tin  blood  climb •  up  lo  his  old  place  again: 
Th  re's  hoj)e  of  thy  recovery. 
.7.;/;.  Did  vou  not  naujc  A;ipal:a? 
yliuir?.   1  did.  [her? 

Asp.  And  talk'd  of  tei'.rs  and  sorrow  unto 
Aiii'in.  'Tis  true;  aijd  'till  tiicsc  liappy  si^ 
in  ihoc- 
Did  stay  my  course,  'twas  thither  I  was  gfjinj. 
v^>7*.  Thou' rt  there  aheacly,  a::d  these  wounm 
are  her^: 
Those  tijr'Mis,  I  brought  with  me,  sought  not 

reveiiire; 
Hut  came  to  fetch  this  idcsuing  from  t'jy  hand. 
1  am  Aspitia  yet. 

Amin.  1  )dre  my  soul  ever  look  abroad  again? 
.7^/;.  1  shall. surely  live,  Amintor;  lamwelh 
A  kind  of  healthful  joy  wanders  within  me. 
Aiiiin.  Tile  world  wants  lives  to  excuse  thy 
lo.M5'v 

]  Come,  let  juc  bear  thee  to  some  j)lacc  of  help. 
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— — —  an  unliuotrt!  wilderness.]  This  is  a  wf)rd  here  appropriated  by  the  Poets  to 
signifv  wi/dnrss',  from  the  verb  hnri/drr. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  jslea'i'.'d  with  the  libcrly  of  using  it  in  tiiis  sense,  as  he  has  copied 
i.  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  B.  ix.  v.  246. 

The  paths  nii:l  lowers  douht  nnf  lul  aurjoiiit  hatids 

U'ill  keepj'roiii  wil(!2r^es^  with  case.  Mr.  ThcoVald. 

59  The  world  wants  li:jes  to  excuse  th:/  /o.^?;]  The  sense  and  verse  are  b")!!!  spoiled;  I  hope, 
I  have  restored  botli.  My  em^iuuuion  give.-,  liiis  meaning.  All  the  lives  of  all  the  women  in 
the  v.-orld  cannot  to  me  alone  for  the  Inrsof  ihine.  I  «_;(ie'>^  that  soiu':^  iran-criber,  or  editor, 
had  first  bv  mere  accident  ehan'i;ed  lives  to  lines i  and  tlie  word,  cvpiatc,  not  m^^kirs^  the  lea>t 
sense  with  that,  oceavionv-d  some  future  editor,  witiiont  regard  to  the  metre,  to  subxtitnic  excuse 

instead  of  it;  which  does  carry  sOiiie  shadow  of  sense,  though  but  an  empty  one. This  is 

Ihe 


Ael5.] 
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Asp.  Amintor;  thou  mu<$tstayj  I  must  rest 

here ; 

My  strength  begins  to  disobey  my  will,    [live 

How  dost  thou,  my  best  soul?   I  would  fain 

Kow,  if  I  could:    Wuuldst  thou  have  lov'd 

me,  then? 

Aniin.  Alas! 
All  that  i  aiii's  not  worth  a  hair  from  tliec. 

Asp.  Give  nie  thy  hand;  my  liands  grope 
up  and  down. 
And  cannot  find  ihce:  1  am  wondrous  sick : 
Have  I  thv  hand,  Amiiitor? 

Amin,  Thou  greatest  blessing  of  the  world, 
thou  hast. 

Asp.  I  do  believe  thee  better  than  my  sense. 
Oh,  1  must  go.     Farewell!  [7)/>5. 

Amin    She  swoons!    A^palia!    Help!    for 
Heav*n's  sake,  water! 
Such  as  mav  chain  life  ever  to  this  frani»\  , 
A<ipatia,  speak !  What,  no  help  yet  ?  1  fool ! 
y\{  chafe  her  temples:   Yet  there's  nothing 

stirs: 
Some  hidden  jxiwcr  tell  her,  Ainintor  calls. 
And  let  her  an.swer  mi!   Aspatia,  speak! 
r%*e  heard,  if  there  be  any  life,  but  l)ow 
The  bodv  thus,  and  it  wifl  shew  it^rolf. 
Oh,  she  IS  spne !   I  will  not  Itavc  her  yet. 
Sinceoutol  justice  we  must  challenge  nothing, 
ril  call  it  mercy,  if  you'll  pity  me,      ,  [years, 
Vc  heavenly  pi>wers!  and  lend,  for  some  few 
The  blcised  ;.oul  to  this  fair  seat  again. 
No  comfort  comes;  the  gods  deny  me  too! 
ril  bow  the  body  once  again      Aspatia  ! 
Tiie  soul  is  fled  for  ever;  a:ul  I  wron;^ 
Mviclf,  S4i  long  to  lo>e  her  comp.uiy. 
Must  I  talk  now?   Here's  to  be  with  thee, 
love !  [ A'i//y  himself. 

Enter  StrvarU. 

Srrv,  Tliis  i.^  a  jireat ^triice  to  my  lord,  to 
have  the  new:  king  coino  lo  him  :  1  nm«t  lell 
him  he  is  entering.  Oh,  Heav'n!  Help, 
help! 


Enter  Li/sippm,  Melantius,  Caliafuur,  Cleon, 
Dipkilus,  and  iStrato. 

Lys.  Where's  Aminlor. 

5iri'.  Oh,  there,  therc."^ 

Lys.  How  i.tiaii";e  is  th's! 

('al.  What  should  we  do  here? 

McL    These  deatlis  arc  >such  acquainted 
things  with  nu', 
That  vet  my  heart  diisolves  not.    May  I  stand 
Stifl"  here  for  ever!  Eyes,  call  up  your  tears! 
I   This  is  Anslntor:   Heart!   he  was  mv  friend ; 
■    Melt;  now  it  ilows.     Amintor,  give  a  word 
To  call  mc  to  thee. 

Amin.  i)\\\  [Oh,  thy  arms 

McL  Melautius  calls  his  friend  An'iintor. 
Are  kindei   to  me  than  thy  tongue!  SjKrdk, 
sjjeak! 

Amin,  What?  [-ounds 

Mel.  That  little  word  was  worth  all  the 
That  cverT  shall  hear  again. 

Dipli.  Oh,  broiher! 
Here  lies  your  sister  slain ;  you  lose  yourself 
In  sorrow  there 

Me(.  Why,  Diphilus,  it  is 
A  thing  to  laugh  al,  in  respect  of  this : 
Here  was  my  sister,  father,  brotlier,  son  : 
All  tliat   1   had!  Sprak  once  again:    What 
Lies  slain  liiere  by  thee?  [youth 

Amin.  ''I'is  Aspatia. 
My  last  is  said.     Let  me  give  up  my  soul 
Into  ti'.y  bo  on^j.  '       \_Dics. 

i'al.   Wliai's  lliat?  what's  that?   Aspatia! 

Mrl.  1  never  did 
Repent  the  greatness  of  my  heart  till  now : 
It  will  n(»t  burijt  at  need. 

Cal.  My  daughter  dead  here  too!  And  vou 
have  all  fine  new  tricks  lo  grieve;  but  1  ne'er 
knew  AX\\  hut  direct  trr^ing. 

Mel.  1  am  a  prattler ;  hut  no  more. 

.  C^!^'  ra  to  Liil  hlvAsetf. 
D'ipu.  Hold,  brotlier. 
Lys.  Sioj)  him. 


Long  bei'orc  I  received  his 


the  emendation  and  coii.n^.ent  of  l!;e  ingenious  Mr.  Seward. —     ^^  _ 

thoughts  ujx)n  this  passage,  I  had  substituted  with  k'.-s  variation  fioin  the  text: 

The  world  iranls  limits  to  e^euse  thy  loss. 

i  e.  Were  the  world  ever  so  wide  and  larj;e,  the  loss  of  thee  is  so  j»:rc^at,  that  its  whole  vastidity, 
a-  Shakespeare  says,  wou!d  not  be  ^uHicient  lo  exruse,  or  covipeusatr  fir  it.    1  have  adopted  my 


ItinUSl  «       U/til,   V-.IIIHW*.  ".^^'"     |»iw|»i  i«    •^*     111    V  lilts.!.  i    i\int     ..«|.      A  i  l\.\f  l/ilivi    n    til  I  \^  I  ,11  ll/l  1    >V  t    U  I  "ol      .1,     l»C— 

cau^e  limiis  is  so  very  ditVercnt  from  lines,  and  from  the  same  rv*a.-onii)g  we  tji/ject  to  Mr.  S.*- 
ward's  word  cjpicte.  Our  Authors  were  r)ficn  defective  in  tl'.eir  measure,  ot;en  rcviundaiit ; 
.'ind  we  find  this  line  Icis  ey.cepiionable  than  nmltitudes  which  might  be  insLmced.  With 
r.'-pcct  to  the  wor<i  !i,ies\  tin:  vowel  u  was  formerly  used  for  the  con^onanl  r ;  ar.d  tile  \c-.vel  u 
he':u;jr  invevt'*d  Oi  vrry  e.wnmon  error  at  the  yiy-^-i)  aj)pears  to  he  an  //^  hence,  then,  we  derive 
tlie  Word  liiti  s  for  ii.tev. 

'•^  Sira.  (^hy  t/:*ury  ///f/r.]  We  c;sn!u>t  hviiwe,  our  Poets  inten<!ed  these  worv!:.  to  be  i^poken 
bv  SIi'.il-j.  Simtn  is  foilowni;.;  Ly?.Ij;j,n>  ii:io  tjje  ifUMU,  vel  i>  ihe  firil  to  give  iiiforiJialion  of 
nhal  lh..t  prince  nul^t  iiaxe  M-.n  bcf'.re  liii;;.  'Ihc  speerfi  appear^  lo  us  to  belong  lo  tlic  Sir- 
viiu(\   lo  wl'iOui  th'Tcf  >ri'  we  iia\e  a-.''i;n  ti  •:. 
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THE  MAIDS  TRAGEDY. 


[Acti. 


Diph.  Fie!  how  amnanly  was  this  offer  in 
Does  this  become  our  strain  ?  fyon ; 

Cal.  1  know  not  wiiat  the  matter  is,  but  I 

am  grown  very  kind,  and  am  friends  with 

you.     You  have  given  me  that  among  you 

will  kill  me  quickly ;  but  I'll  go  home,  and 

•  live  as  long  as  I  can. 

Mrl.  1  lis  spirit  is  but  poor,  that  can  be  kept 
From  death  for  want  of  weapons. 
Is  not  my  hand  a  wea[>on  sharj)  cnmigh 
To  stop  my  breath?  or,  if  you  tie  down  those. 


I  vow,  Amintor,  I  will  nerer  cat. 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  have  to  do  with  that 
That  may  prc'serve  life !  This  1  swear  to  keepu 
Lf/s.  Look  to  him.  tho^,  and  bear  those 

bodies  in. 
May  this  a  (air  example  be  to  irte. 
To  rule  with  temper:  For,  on  lustful  kings,*' 
Unlook'd-for,  sudden  deaths  from  Heav'n  aie 

sent; 
But  curst  is  he  that  is  their  instrument. 

[^Exeunt  omnes. 
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For,  on  lustful  kings.']  Mr.  R ynier  has  very  justly  remarked  in  his  Criticisms  on 

Tragedy,  that  as  the  moral  is  a  lesson  on  the  dangers  attending  incontinence^  the  play  ou^t  to 
take  its  name  from  the  King:  Whereas  the  whole  distress  of  the  story  lying  on  Aspatia  being 
abandoned,  and  the  gross  injur)-  done  to  Amintor,  the  morale  that  we  have,  is  in  no  kind  to 
the  purpose.  Amintor  is  ever)'  where,  indeed,  condemn'mg  himself  for  his  perfidy  to  his  be- 
trothed mistress;  and  inculcating,  that  tiie  Heavens  are  strict  in  punishing  him  for  that  crime; 
and  so  we  have  another  moral  in  the  body  of  i\n.'Jable,  Mr,  Theobald. 

Mr.  Rymer  and  Mr.  Theobald  concur  again  in  blaming  our  Authors  for  making  the  title  of 
the  play  relate  to  the  distress  of  Asnatia,  and  the  moral  at  the  close  only  to  the  ill  consequences 
of  vice  in  kings.  But  these  gentlemen  did  not  remember,  thiit  good  writers  liave  frequently 
avoided  giving  their  pl.'.ys  a  n:mie  which  might  forestall  the  event,  and  oj)en  too  much  of  tKc 
main  plot :  'fnus,  Venice  Prcf  crv'd,  or  the  Plot  Discovered,  has  been  much  blamed  for  dis- 
covering the  plot  too  soon.  Whereas  many  of  Shakesi)eare'8  and  our  Author^s  plays  take  their 
names  from  some  character  or  incident  that  gives  not  the  least  insight  into  the  maiD  design. 

Mr.  Seward, 

We  cannot  help  owning,  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  more  justice  in  the  remark  of  Ry- 
mer and  Theobald,  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Seward. 


PHILASTER; 


OR, 


LOVE  LIES  A-BLEEDING 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Lovelace,  Stanley,  and  Herrick,  speak  of  Fletcher  as  sole  Au- 
thor of  this  Play ;  those  by  Earle,  of  Beaumont.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  been 
wrote  conjmictively.  The  first  edition  we  find,  was  printed  in  l628.  This  was  one  of  the 
plays  performed  at  the  Old  Theatre  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  when  the  women  acted  alone; 
a  prologue  for  it  was  then  wrote  by  Mr.  Dryden.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  some  altera* 
tions  were  made  in  this  play,  by  George  Villicrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  when  it  was  en- 
titledy  "The  Restoration,  or  Right  will  take  Place;"  but,  some  writers  say  it  was  never 
brought  on  the  stage.  In  1695^  Mr.  Settle  wrote  a  new  fourth  and  fifth  act  to  it,  with 
which  it  was  then  performed.  In  1 673,  Philaster,  after  having  been  suffered  to  lie  many 
years  dormant^  was  again  introduced  to  the  stage,  with  some  few  alterations,  by  George  Col- 
man,  Esq.  when  that  excellent  performer,  Mr.  William  Powell,  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  character  of  Philaster. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 
King. 

Philaster,  heir  to  the  crown. 
Pharamond,  prince  of  Spain, 
Diotr,  a  lord. 
Cleremomt,  If 
Thrasiline,  JX 
An  old  captain. 
Five  citizens, 
A  country  fellow. 
Two  woodmen. 
The  king*s  guard  and  train. 


noble  gentlemen,  liis  as- 
sociates. 


Women. 

Arethusa,  the  king's  daughter. 

Galatea    -f  ^  "^"^  modest  lady,  attending 

*   \         the  princess. 
Megra,  a  lascivious  lady. 
An  old  wanton  lady^  or  crone.* 
Another  lady  fit  fending  the  princess. 

C  daughter  of  Dion,  but  dis^ 
Euphrasia,  <  guised  like  a  page,  and 


called  Bellario. 


SCENE,  Sicily, 


ACT   L 


Enter  Diofi,  Cleremont,  and  Thrasiline. 

Cler.  OERE'S  nor  lords  nor  ladies. 

"•     Dion.  Credit  me,  gentlemen,  I 
"Wonder  at  it.     They  receivoi  strict  charge 


from  the  king  to  attend  here.  Besides,  it  was 
boldly  published,*  that  no  officer  should  for- 
bid any  gentleman  that  desire  to  attend  aud 
hear. 

Cler.  Can  you  guess  the  cause? 


*  An  old  wanton  lady,  or  croane.]  We  find  this  character  in  all  the  editions,  but  Mr. 
"Theobald's. 

./  •*  //  was  boldly  published,']  This  adverb  can  have  no  sort  of  propriety  here.     What  boldness 
^  there  in  publisning  an  order  from  the  king,  that  no  gentleman  or  lady  should  be  refused  ad. 


mittancc  r 
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PHIL  ASTER. 


[Act  I. 


Dion.  Sir,  it  is  plain,  about  the  Spanish 

prince,  that's  come  to  marry  our  kint;<!oiirs 

neir,  and  be  our  soverei,:;;ii . 

^  Thra.  Many,  that  will  seem  to  know  much, 

jav,  she  looks  not  on  him  like  a  maid  in  love. 

'Dion.  Oh,  Sir,  the  multiiiule  (liiat  .si'l.lom 
know  anv  tiling  but  their  own  opinions)  Npeuk 
that  they  would  have;  but  the  prince,  before 
his  own  approach,  receiv'd  so  many  confulrnt 
incssag;es  from  the  tlate,  llial  I  think  bhc's  lo- 
solv'd  to  be  rul'd. 

Cie.  Sir,  it  is  ihnujit,  with  her  he  shall 
eniov  both  ihebo  kir.^rdoms  of  Sicily  ar.d  ('ala- 
bria. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  i.s  witl;out  controwr  y,  bO 
meant.  Hut  'twill  be  a  tn»uble"Son\c  l.iboiir 
for  him  to  enjoy  both  these  kin«jdoms,  with 
safety,  the  ripjlit  heir  lo  one  of  them  livinj;, 
and  livinK  i=ovirluoui.ly;  er^pccialty,  thopvople 
«dmirin,r'the  bravervof  his  mind,  and  lament- 
ing  his  injuries. 

i;/e.  VVhi>>   Pbila.ter? 

Dion.  Yes;  wbojc  father,  we  all  know, 
was  bv  our  late  kin;4  of  Calabria  unrip;httous- 
ly  depos'U  from  his  fruitful  Sicily.  Mysvlf 
drew  some  blood  in  tlio-^e  wars,  which  1 
would  give  mv  hand  to  be  wash'd  from 

Cle.  Sir,  mv  ignorance  in  Ptate  policy  will 
not  let  me  know  why,  Philaster  benijr  lifir  to  i   court  ns 


deliverance.  X^'hich,  wise  men  say,  is  the 
ca'isc  tlif  king  l.thour?  to  bring  in  inc  power 
of  a  foreign  nation,  to  awe  his  own  with. 

Enter  Galatea,  Mrgra,  and  a  lady. 

Thin.  Sec,  the  ladies.     What's  the  first? 

Dion.  A  wise  and  modest  gentlewoman 
thot  altcivls  the  princess. 

Cic.  The  second? 

Dion.  Slic  is  orje  that  may  stand  still  dis- 
creetly enoii'j;h,  and  ill  favour'diy  dance  her 
measure;  •simper  when  rhe  is  courted  by  her 
friend,  jukI  ^liaht  her  iiu&band. 

Clr.  Tiu"  la>l? 

Ditm  Marry,  I  think  she  is  one  whom  the 
stale  ktH'ps  for  th?  au:ents  of  our  confederate 
princes.  She'll  co^  and  lie  with  a  whole 
army,  bef(jre  the  league  shall  break:  Her 
name  is  common  through  the  kingdom,  and 
the  trophies  of  her  dislionour  advanced  be- 
yond llcrcule^'  pillars.  She  loves  to  trj' tlw 
several  constitutions  of  mens'  bodies;  and, 
indeed,  has  destroyed  the  worth  of  her  own 
body,  by  making  experiment  u]K)n  it,  for  the 
gocxl  ol  the  commonwcalih. 

(.'Ic    She's  a  profitablx;  member.  ^ 

Ln.  Peace,  if  you  love  me!  ^  You  shall  lee 
ih'^  e  <rentlemen  stand  their  ground,  and  not 


one  of  those  Kinf;doms,  the  kin;;  sh«n;!(l  sutler 
him  to  walk  abro.id  with  such  ireu  liberty. 

Dion.  Sir,  it  seems  your  nature  is  more 
constant  than  to  eiujuire  after  slate  ncw:-. 
But  the  kintr,  of  lair.*,  uia^le  a  iiazard  of  both 
the  kin^^doins,  cf  Sicily  and  hi:-  own,  viiii 
offering  i)ut  to  impri-on  i'hilj.^;';r.  At  wiiicii 
the  city  was  in  arms,  nol  to  be  ch.irm\l  down 
by  any  ^taie-ordtr  or  priyJamaiion,  till  they 
Saw  Plrila.-ier  ride  throijp^!i  tlu*  ^treci  •  piras'd, 
^\u\  wiilioiit  a  vaiard  :  ;u  which  tlu'v  llircw 
their  riats,  and  tlioir  arms  from  them;  s(«me 
to  make  bonfires,  some  to  drink,  all  for  his 


C(iK  What  if  they  should? 

Mvi^.  What  if  ti^.t-y  should? 

IsC.  Nay,  let  her  alone  What  if  they 
should?  Why,  if  they  should,  1  say  they 
were  never  abroad.  What  foreigner  would 
do  so?  It  writes  them  directly  uniravelled. 

Ga!.  Why,  what  if  they  Be? 

M(^.  \Vliat  if  they  be? 

La  Good  madam,  let  her  go  on.  Whntif 
(hey  be?  Why,  if  they  be,  I  will  jusiif?, 
they  cannoi  maintain  discourse  with  a  jncfi- 
cious  lady,  nor  make  a  le^,  nor  say  *  exciiic 
me.' 


mittance?  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  i?  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  the  original  word  was  what 
1  have  sul)bliluted  for  it.  Mr.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward,  therefore,  reads  Inud'i/ ;  but  as  we  see  not  the  least  reason  for  such  au  altera- 
tion, we  have  followed  the  old  copies. 

3  Peace ^  ij  yff^u  'off  ;//r.]  i  have  made  a  transposition  in  the  speakers  here,  from  the  follow- 
ing accuraie  crli^cism  of  ^lr.  Seward.  jMr.  T/icnia/d. 

'The  charac'.er  i^iven  of  the  la  4  of  these  three  ladies  so  exactly  suits  Mcgra,  and  all  the 

*  speeches  which  the  anont/jnous  lady  speaks,  her  excessive  fondness  for  the  courtship  of  men, 

*  and  of  foreiiiners  in  particular,  a;e  so  entirely  in  her  strain;  that  I  am  {H^rsuaded,  she  has 

*  bc'*n  unjustly  deprived  of  them.     It  is  not  the  custom  of  any  p;ood  writer  to  give  a  long  and 

*  distingui.-hir.g  character  of,  and  to  make  a  person  the  chief  speaker  in  any  scene,  who  is  a 

*  mere  cvpht  r  in  the  whole  play  l)e!*ides :  Particularly,  when  there  is  anoliicr  in  ihe  sanic  scene, 

*  to  whom  both  the  character  and  the  npeeches  exactly  corresjwnd.     I  &lmuld  gue.ss  it  to  have 

*  been  some  jumble  of  the  players;  :;he,  who  acted  Mcgra,  having  !:^i\en  up  so  much  cf  her 
'  part  to  initiate  some  younger  actres.-.     The  entrance  sliouid  have  been  thus  regulated : 

*  Enter  GaUttia,  a  lady,  and  Mcc^va, 

*  And  all  the  speeches  of  the  two  latter  transT>osed.*  ]i[r.  Seward. 

Had  Mr.  Seward  be<.n  rdlering  this  play  for  reprcen'alion,  his'ri^^ht  to  make  this  transposi- 
tion would  certainly  be  all'/wa!)!e,  but  fs  not  as  au  editj^r.  It  was,  however,  neces:::ry  lo 
mention  his  conjecture.  The  •  tron  here  peaking  is  donbtle?-.s  the  old  tcanton  lady,  or  crony, 
whose  character  is  left  cut  of  the  drama  in  ^Ir.  Theobald'^  edition. 
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Ela,  ha,  ha  I 

)oyou  lau^h,  madam? 

Your  desires  upon  you,  ladles, 
'hen  you  must  sit  beside  us. 

I  shall  sit  near  you  then,  lady. 
ieaiV  me,  perhaps:  But  there's  a  lady 
DO  Stranger;  and  to  me  you  appear  a 
nge  fellow. 

Methinks,   he's  not  so  strange;   he 
lickly  l)e  acquainted. 
Peace,  the  king. 

er  King,.Pharamondf  Arethusa, 
and  train. 

To  give  a  stronger  testimony  of  love 
:kly  promises  (which  commonly 
tA  find  both  birth  and  burial       [Sir^ 
jreath)  we  have  drawn  you,  worthy 
5  your  fair  endearments  to  our  daug,h- 

rthy  services  known  to  our  subjects, 
*d  and  wondcr'd  at.   Ncxi,  our  intent, 
you  deeply,  our  immediate  heir, 
our  blood  and  kingdoms.     For  this 

t 

It  part  of  your  life,  as  you  confirm  me, 

elicve)  though  her  few  years  and  sex 

I  her  nothing  but  her  fears  and  blushes, 

without  desire,  discourse  and  know- 

what  herseh  is  to  herself, 

T  feel  moderate  health ;  a  [id  when  she 

ng  no  ill  day,  knows  no  ill  dreams. 
ot,  dear  Sir,  these  uiidividai  partb, 
tst  mould  up  a  vir^!;in,  arc  put  on 

licr  so,  as  borrowed  ornaments, 
:  her  perfect  love  to  you,  or  add 
cal  shadov*'  to  her  nature : 

1  boldly  dare  [)r()clai:n  her,  yet 
lan.    But  woo  her  still,  and  think  her 
ksty 

:r  mistress  than  the  oflfer'd  language 
lame,  were  she  a  queen,  whose  eye 
3ininon  loves  and  comt'orls  to  her  ser- 
is. 

ble  son  (for  so  I  now  must  call  \  >u) 
have  dojie  thus  public,  is  not  only 
I  comfort  in  parlicular 
ir  me,  but  ail;  and  to  confirm 
Ics,  and  thegeniry  of  tiic^e  kingdoms, 
to  your  succession,  which  shall  be 
this  month  at  most. 

This  will  be  hardly  done. 

t  must  be  ill  done,  if  it  be  done. 

When  'tis  at  best,  /twill  be  but  half 
e,  whilst 
a  gentleman's  wrong  d  and  Hung  off. 

1  fear. 
Vho  does  not?  [too. 

I  feiir  not  for  myself,  and  yet  I  k'ar 
e  shall  see,  we  shall  see.     Iso  more. 


Pha.  Kissing  your  white  hand,  mistress^  I 

take  leave 
To  thank  your  royal  father;  and  thus  far. 
To  be  my  own  free  trumpet.     Undirstand, 
Greiit  king,  and  these  your  subjects,  mine  that 

iimsi  be, 
(For  so  deserving  you  have  spoke  me.  Sir, 
And  so  deserving  1  dare  speak  myself) 
To  wliat  a  person,  of  what  eminence. 
Ripe  expectation,  of  what  faculties. 
Manners  and  virtues,  you  would  wed  jour 

kingdoms:  [try! 

You  in  me  ha\e  your  wishes.    Oh,  this  coun- 
By  more  than  all  my  hopes  I  hold  it  happy; 
Happy,  in  their  dear  memories  that  have  been 
Kings  great  and  gowl ;  happy  in  yours,  that  is; 
And  from  you  (as  a  chronicle  to  keep 
Your  noble  name  from  eating  age)  do  I 
Open  myself,  most  happy.*     Gentlemen, 
Believe  me  in  a  word,  a  prince's  word. 
There  shall  be  nothing  to  make  up  a  kingdom 
Mighty,  and  flourishing;,  defenced,  fear'd,  ■ 
l'>jual  to  be  commanded  and  obeyed. 
But  through  the  travels  of  my  life  Fll  find  it. 
And  fye  it  10  this  country.     And  I  vow 
My  roigii  shall  be  so  easy  to  the  subject. 
That  ev'ry  man  shall  be  his  prince  himself. 
And  his  own  law  (yet  I  his  prince  and  law.) 
And,  dearest  lady,  to  your  dearest  self 
(Dear,  in  the  choice  of  him  whose  name  and 

lustre 
Must  make  you  more  and  mightier)  let  me  say. 
You    are   the    blcbsed'st  living;    for,    sweet 

priiiccvs. 
You  shall  enjoy  a  man  of  men,  to  be 
Your  servant;  you  shall  make  him  yours,  for 

whom 
Great  (picens  must  die. 
1  '/i ra.  Mi rac u lo us ! 

CIt\  This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard,  being 
nothing  but  a  large  inventory  of  his  own  re- 
commendations. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Dion.  I  wonder  what's  his  price?  For  cer- 
tainly 

IIc'Il  sell  himself,  he  has  so  prais'd  his  shape. 

But  here  comes  one  more  worthy  those  large 
speeches, 

TInn  the  large  speaker  of  them. 

Let  me  be  swallow'd  quick,  if  I  can  fmd. 

In  all  th'  anatomy  of  yon  man's  virtues. 

One  ^inev,•  sound  enough  to  promise  for  him, 

H2  snail  be  constable. 

By  this  Fun,  he'll  ne'er  make  king 

Dnleis  it.  be  for  trifles,  in  my  poor  judgment. 
Phi.  kight  noble  Sir,  as  low  as  my  obe- 
dience. 

And  with  a  heart  as  loyal  as  my  knee, 

1  beg  your  favour. 

Aifig    llise ;  you  have  it.  Sir. 


a  m 


\yte\fmoit  happy. ^  Mr.  Seward  reads.  Do  I  opine  it  [this  coautry]  in  myself  m^si 
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Dion.  Mark  but  the  king,  how  pale  lie  looks 

with  fear!  Qjades  us! 

Oh!  this  same  whorson  conscience, '  how  it 

King,  Speak  your  intents,  Sir. 

Phi,  Shall  1  speak  'em  freely? 
Be  still  my  royal  sovereign. 

King,  As  a  subject. 
We  eive  you  freedom. 

Dion.  Now  it  heats. 

Phi.  Then  thus  I  turn  [man ! 

My  language  to  you,  Prince;  you,   foreign 
Ne'er  stare,  nor  put  on  wonder,  for  you  must 
Indure  n»e,  and  you  shall.     Thi««  earth  you 

tread  upon* 
(A  dowry,  as  you  hope,  with  this  fair  princess) 
By  my  dead  fathLT  (oh,  I  had  a  father. 
Whose  memory  1  bow  to!)  was  not  left 
To  your  inheritance,  nnd  1  up  and  livinir; 
Having  myself  about  liie,  and  mysworti. 
The  souls  of  all  my  name,  and  memories, 
Thi^se  arms,  and  some  few  friends  besides  the 
To  part  so  calmly  with  it,  and  sit  still,  '  jjotls ; 
Ana  say,  *  I  mi^ht  have  been.'     I'll  tell  thee, 
Pliaramond,  [ten. 

When  thou  art  king,  look  I  he  dead  and  rot - 
And  my  name  ashes :  For,  hear  me,  Phara- 

mond ! 
This  very  ground  thou  goe^l  on,  this  fat  earth. 
My  father's  friends  made  fertile  with  their 
faiths,  [low 

Before  that  day  of  shame,  shall  gape  and  swal- 
Thec  and  thy  nation,  like  a  hungrjj-  grave. 
Into  her  hidden  bowels.     Prince,  it  shall ; 
By  Nemesis,  it  shall! 

Pha,  He's  mad;  beyond  cure,  mad. 

Dion    Here  is  a  fellow  has  some  fire  in's 

veins:  [drawer. 

The   outlandish    prince  looks  like  a  tooth* 

Phi.  Sir,  prince  of  poppingjays,  I'll  make 
To  you,  I  am  not  mad.  [it  well  appear 

Kiuf[.  Vou  displease  us : 
You  arc  too  bold. 


Phi,  No,  Sir,  I  am  too  tame,  [sioo, 

Too  much  a  turtle,  a  thinsi  bovfi  without  pas- 
A  faint  shadow,  that  every  drunken  cloud  saili 
And  makes  nothing.  [over, 

King.  I  do  not  fancy  this.  [tamtoL 

Call  our  physicians:    Sure  he  is  souiewhil 

Thra.  I  do  not  think  'twill  prove  so. 

Dion.  H'as  giv'n  him  a  general  purge  al- 
ready, for  all  the  right  he  has;  ana  now  he 
means  to  let  him  blood.  Be  constant,  gen- 
tlemen :  By  these  hilts,  I'll  run  his  luzaid, 
although  I  rmi  my  name  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Cle.  Peace,  we  are  all  one  soul.        [fence, 

Pha.  What  you  have  seen  in  irve  to  stir  of- 
I  catinot  find;  unless  it  be  this  lady, 
OfferM  into  mine  arms,  with  the  successtoo; 
Which  I  must  keep,  though  it  hath  plcos'd 

your  fury 
To  mutiny  within  you ;  without  disputing 
Your  genealogies,  or  taking  knowledge 
Whosv^  branch  you  are.     The  king  will  leave 
it  me ;  [swer. 

And  I  dare  make  it  mine.  You  have  your  an* 

Phi.  If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him' 
That  made  the  world  his,  and  couldst  see  no 
sun  froood 

Shine  upon  any  thing  but  thine;  were  Phara- 
As  truly  valiiint  as  I  feel  him  cold. 
And  ring'd  among  the  choicest  of  his  friends 
(Such  cis  would  blush  to  talk  such  serious  fol- 
Or  back  such  belied  commendations)  [lies, 
And  from  this  presence,  spite  of  all  tliesebugs, 
You  should  hear  further  from  me. 

King.  Sir,  you  wrong  the  prince: 
I  gave  you  not  this  fre^om  to  brave  our  best 
friends.  ftemper'd. 

You  desene  our  frown.     Go  to;  be  oetter 

Phi.  It  must  be.  Sir,  when  1  am  nobler 
us'd. 

GaC.  Ladies, 
This  would  have  been  a  pattern  of  succtssioD,^ 
Had  he  ne'er  met  this  mischief.     By  my  life, 

5  Oh!  this  same  whorson  conscience  y  how  il  jades  us .'']  This  sentiment  Shakespeare  has  finely, 
and  as  concisely,  expressed  in  his  Hamlet. 

*Tis  conscience,  that  makes  cowards  of  us  all.  Mr.  Theobald. 

6  This  earth  yon  tread  on 

(A  dowry f  as  you  hope,  with  this  fair  princesSy 

f  J ''hose  memory  I  bow  to  J  was  not  left 

By  my  dead  J  other  (Oh,  I  had  a  fat  her) 

To  your  inheritance,  S:c.]  This  transposition  is  rectified  by  Mr.  Seward. 

^  If  thou  wert  sole  inheritor  to  him 

If  ho  made  the  world  his-l  i.  e.  Alexander  the  Great.     So  Mr.  Lee  in  his  Tragedy  of  llie 
Rival  Queen?. 

BtU  see,  the  master  of  the  world  approaches. 

This  is  as  fine  an  introduction,  as  |X)ssibly  can  be,  to  the  first  entrance  of  that  great  conqueror; 
and  raises  the  expectation  of  the  audience  to  give  a  due  attention  to  every  line  he  si)eaks. 


every 


fii)eaK5 
Mr.  Theobald. 

^  This  would  hare  been  a  paflern  <>/*succes>ion, 

Had  he  ne^er  met  this  mischief ."]  Mr.  Syinpeon  chuscs  to  substitute  snbmisiiion  for  sHCces- 
slon.  I  submit  his  conjecture  to  tlic  readers,  though  I  have  not  ventured  to  disturb  the  text; 
because  the  Poets,  ptrliaps,  unglit  mean,  that  Philaster  might  have  been  a  patterp  to  succeed- 
ing  king"},  had  not  he  fallen  ,uniler  the  misfortune  of  having  his  right  to  the  kingdom  usurped 
uj^)n.  Mr.  TUeubaid, 

There 
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He  if  the  worthiest  the  trae  name  of  man 
This  daj  within  my  knowledge. 

Meg,  I  cannot  tell  what  you  may  call  your 
knowledge ; 
But  th*  otiier  is  the  man  set  in  my  eye. 
Oby  *tis  a  prince  of  wax ! 

Gai,  A  doff  it  is. 

King,  Phimster,  tell  me 
The  injuries  you  aim  at,  in  your  riddles. 

Phi.  If  you  had  my  eyes.  Sir,  and  suffer- 
ance. 
My  griefs  upon  you,  and  my  broken  fortunes. 
My  wants  great,  and  now  nought  but  hoj^es 
and  fears,  fat. 

My  wrongs  would  make  ill  riddles  to  be  laughM 
Dare  you  DC  still  my  king,  and  right  me  not? 

King,  Give  mc  your  wrongs  in  private. 

[They  whisper. 

Phi.  Take  them. 
And  ease  me  of  a  load  would  bow  strong  Atlas. 

Cie.  He  dares  not  stand  the  shock. 

Dion.  I  cannot  blame  him :  there's  danger 
in't.  £very  man  in  this  age  has  not  a  soul 
of  crystal,  for  all  men  to  read  their  actions 
through:  Mens'  hearts  and  faces  are  so  far 
asunder,  that  they  hold  no  intelligence.  Do 
bat  view  )on  stranser  well,  and  you  shall  see 
a  fever  through  all  his  bravery,  and  feel  him 
shake  like  a  true  recreant.^  If  he  give  not 
bock  his  crown  again,  upon  the  report  of  an 
elder  gun,  I  have  no  augury. 

King.  Go  to! 
Be  more  yourself  as  you  respect  our  favour ; 
You'U  stir  us  else.  Sir,  I  must  have  you  know^ 
That  you're,  and  shall  be,  at  our  pleasure, 

what  fashion  we  [the  god* 

Will  put  upon  you.  Smooth  your  brow,  or  by 

Phi.  I  am  dead.  Sir;  you're  my  fate,     it 
was  not  I 
Said,  I  was  wrong'd :  I  carry  all  about  me 
My  weak  stars  lead  me  to,  all  my  weak  for-^ 

tunes. 
Who  dares  in  all  this  presence  speak  (that  is 
But  man  of  flesh,  and  may  be  mortal)  tell  me, 
I  do  not  most  entirely  love  this  prince. 
And  honour  his  full  virtues ! 

King.  Sure  he's  possess'd. 

Phi.   Yes,  with  my  father's  spirit:    It's 
here,  O  king! 
A  dangerous  spirit.     Now  he  tells  me,  king^ 
I  was  a  king's  neir,  bids  me  be  a  king; 
And  whispers  to  me,  these  are  all  my  subjects. 


'Tis  strange  he  will  not  let  me  sleep,  but  dives 
Into  my  fancy,  and  there  gives  me  shapes 
That  kneel,  and  do  me  service,  cry  me  *  king :' 
But  I'll  suppress  him;  he's  a  factious  spirit. 
And  will  undo  me.     Noble  Sir,  your  hand : 
I  am  your  servant. 

Kin^.  Away,  I  do  not  like  this : 
I'll  make  you  timer,  or  III  dispossess  you 
Both  of  life  and  spirit:  For  this  time 
I  pardon  your  wild  speech,  without  so  much 
As  your  imprisonment. 

•   [Exit.  King,  Pha.  and  Are. 

Dion.  I  thank  you.  Sir;  you  dare  not  for 
the  people. 

Gal.  Ladies,  what  think  you  now  of  this 
brave  fellow? 

Meg.  A  pretty  talking  follow;  hot  at  hand« 
But  eye  yon  stranger :  Is  he  not  a  fine  com- 
plete gentleman?  Oh,  these  strangers,  I  do 
affect  them  strangely:  They  do  the  rarest 
home  things,  and  please  the  fullest!  As  I  live, 
I  could  love  all  the  nation  over  and  over  for 
his  sake.  "  [lady  I 

Gal.  Pride  comfort  your  poor  head-piece, 
'Tis  a  weak  one,  and  had  need  of  a  night-cap. 

Dion.  See,  how  his  fancy  labours!  Has  he 
not  [train 

Spoke  home,  and  bravely?  What  a  dans' rous 
Did  he  ^ive  fire  to !  How  he  shook  the  king. 
Made  his  soul  melt  within  him,  and  his  blood 
Run  into  whey !  It  stood  upon  his  brow. 
Like  a  cold  winter  dew. 

Phi.  Gentlemen, 
You  have  no  suit  to  me?  I  am  no  minion :  *® 
You  stand,  methinks,  like  men  that  would  he 

courtiers. 
If  you  could  well  be  flatter'd  at  a  price. 
Not  to  undo  your  children.  You're  all  honest: 
Gro,   get  you   home  again,  and   make  your 
country  [m&y^ 

A  virtuous  court;  to  which  your  gjeat  ones 
In  their  diseased  age,  retire,  and  live  recluse. 

Clc.  How  do  you,  worthy  Sir! 

Phi.  Well,  very  well; 
And  so  well,  that,  if  the  king  please,  I  find 
I  may  live  many  years. 

Dion.  The  king  must  please,  [are, 

Whilst  we  know  what  you  are,  and  who  you 
Your  wrongs    and    injuries.      Shrink    not, 

worthy  Sir, 
But  add  your  father  to  you :  In  whose  name,** 
We'll  waken  all  the  gods,  and  conjure  up 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  consider  the  two  following  speeches,  as  well  as  the  present, 
but  that  Mr.  Theobald's  explanation,  though  so  doubtfully  delivered,  gives  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  and  confirms  the  old  reading. 

*  Andfeel  him  shake  like  a  true  tenant.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies;  Mr.  Theo* 
bald  alters  tenant  to  recreant ;  t.  f .  a  person  remarkable  for  meanness  and  cowardice. 

*®  lam  no  minion.l  i.e.  No  favourite  of  influence  enough  to  carry  any  suits  at  court.  The 
word  is  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Theobald. 

In  whose  name 


If 


We*U  waken  all  the  gods,  and  conjure  up 

The  rod*  of  vengeance ,  the  abused  people.']  Tliis  putt  nc  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  Hesiod, 
his  "JL^x  xo^  'H/4f  «<»  ▼•  S^* 
ToL.  L  G  i>/ 
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The  rods  of  ven^ance,  the  abused  people ; 
Who,  like  to  ragine  torrents,  shall  swell  high. 
And  so  begirt  the  dens  of  these  male-dragons. 
That,  through  the  strongest  safety,  they  shall 
For  mercy  at  your  sword  s  point.  [beg 

Phi,  friends,  no  more; 
Our  ears  may  be  corrupted :  'Tis  an  age 
We  dare  not  trust  our  wills  to.    Do  you  love 
me? 

Tfira.  Do  we  love  Heav*n  and  honour? 

Phi.  My  lord  Dion,  [fatlicr; 

You  had  a  virtuous  gentlewoman  called  you 
Is  she  yet  alive? 

Dion.  Most  honoured  Sir,  she  is : 
And,  for  the  penance  but  of  an  idle  dream. 
Has  undertooK  a  tedious  pilgrimage. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Phi.  Is  it  to  me,  or  any  of  these  gentlemen 

you  come? 
Lady.  To  you,  brave  lord:  The  princess 
would  entreat  your  present  comixiny. 

Phi.  The  princeds  send  for  me'l  You  are 

mistaken. 
Lady.  If  you  becalFd  Philaster,  'tis  to  you. 
Phi.  Kiss  her  fair  hand,  and  say  1  will  at- 
tend her. 
Dion.  Do  you  know  what  you  do? 
Phi.  Yes;  go  to  see  a  woman.  [in  ? 

Cie.  But  do  you  weigh  the  danger  you  are 
Phi.  Danger  in  a  sweet  fi\cel 
By  Jupiter,  I  nmst  not  fear  a  woman,    [sent? 
77i/a.  But  are  you  sure  it  was  the  pnnci'ss 
It  may  be  some  foul  train  to  catch  your  life. 
Pht.  I  do  not  tlnuk  it,  gentlemen;  she's 
noble ; 
Her  eye  may  shoot  mc  dead,  or  those  true  red 
And  white  friends  in  her  face  may  steal  my 
soul  out:  [may, 

There's  all  the  danger  iu't.     But,  be  what 
Her  single  name  hath  armed  me.   i_Exit  Phi. 

Dion,  Go  on : 
And  be  as  truly  happy  as  thou'rt  fearless. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  make  our  friends  ac- 
Lcst  the  king  prove  false.  [quainted, 

[Exeunt  gentlemen. 

Enter  Arethusa  and  a  lady. 

Are.  Comes  he  not  ? 

Jjudy.  Madam? 

Are.  Will  Philaster  come? 

Lady.  Dear  madam,  you  were  wont 
To  credit  me  at  first. 

Are,  But  diilst  ilioa  tell  me  so? 
I  am  forgetful,  and  my  woman's  s;trengtli 


[Act!, 

Is  so  o*ercharg'd  with  dangers  like  to  grow 
About  my  marriage,  that  these  ander  thin^ 
Dare  not  abide  in  such  a  troubled  sea. 
How  look'd  he,  when  he  told  thee  he  wouU 

Lady,  Why,  well.  [eonie} 

Are,  And  not  a  little  fearful ! 

Ladu.  Fear,  madam?  sure,  he  knows  not 
what  it  is.  [eoort 

Are.  Ye  arc  all  of  his  faction ;  the  wbds 
Is  bold  in  praise  of  him ;  whilst  I 
May  live  neglected,  and  do  noble  things. 
As  JTools  in  strife  throw  gold  into  the  sea, 
Drown*d  in  the  doing.   But,  I  know  he  fears. 

Lady.  Fear?  Madam, -methought,  his loob 
Of  loye  than  fear.  [hid  more 

Are    Of  love?  to  whom?  to  you?  " 
Did  you  deliver  those  plain  worcls  I  sent. 
With  such  a  winning  gesture,  and  quick  look, 
That  you  have  caught  him  ? 

Lady.  Madam,  I  mean  to  you. 

Are.  Of  love  to  me?  alas  I  thy  Icnoranct 
lA'ts  thee  not  see  the  crosses  of  our  births. 
Nature,  that  lovfs  not  to  be  questioned 
\^'hv  she  did  this,  or  that,  but  has  her  ends, 
Antf  knows  she  does  well,  never  gave  the  world 
Two  things  so  opposite,  so  contrary, 
As  he  and  I  am :  If  a  bowl  of  blood,     [ther. 
Drawn  from  this  arm  of  mine,  would  poisoQ 
A  draught  of  his  would  cure  thee.     Of  love 
to  me? 

Lady.  Madam,  I  think  I  hear  him. 

Arc,  Bring  him  in.  [withstood. 

Ye  gods,  that  would  not  have  your  dooms 
Whose  holy  wisdoms  at  this  time  it  is. 
To  make  the  (xission  of  a  feeble  maid 
The  way  unto  your  justice,  I  obey. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Lady.  Here  is  my  lord  Philaster. 

Are.  Oh  !  'tis  well. 
Withdraw  yourself. 

Phi.  Madam,  vmr  messenger 
Made  me  believe  jou  wi>h'd  to  sjKNik  with  Die. 

Are,  *Tis  true,   Philaster;  but  the  wonU 
arc  such 
I  have  to  say,  an»l  do  so  ill  beseem 
The  mouth  of  woman,  that  I  wish  them  said, 
And  yet  am  loth  to  speak  them.    Have  you 

known. 
That  I  have  ought  detracted  from  your  worth? 
Have  I  in  person  wrong'd  you?  Or  have  set 
My  baser  instruments  to  throw  disgrace 
UjK>n  your  viitues? 

Phi.  Never,  madam,  you.     [public  place,  • 

Are.  Why,  then,  sliould  you,  in  such  a 


This  has  been  generally  understood,  as  if  the  people  should  suffer  for  ilie. faults  of  their  prince; 
and  Horace  is  quoted  in  supjiort  of  this  opinion. 

(oluiequid  deli  rant  regcs,  plectuntur  achivi. 

But  would  it  not  l^e  better  to  understand  it  in  Fletcher's  words,  for  the  people  to  be  iaiied  up 
to  punish  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  the  prince?  Mr,  i>'ympson. 
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princeas,  and  a  scandal  lay 
r  fortunesi  famM  to  be  so  great ; 
jgreat  part  of  my  dowry  in  question  ? 
ladaxD,  this  truth  which  I  shall  speak, 
be 

Buty  for  your  fair  and  virtuous  self, 
fiord  myself  to  have  no  right 
ling  you  wish\l. 
'hibster,  know, 
ijoy  these  kingdoms, 
aadam!  Ik)tli?  [laster, 

Joth,  or  1  die :  By  fate,  I  die,  Phi- 
calmly  may  enjoy  them  boih. 
would  do  much  to  save  that  noble 

Id  be  loth  to  have  posterity 
mr  stories,  that  Philaster  gave 
:  unto  a  sceptre,  and  a  crown, 
I  lady's  longing. 
^ay  then,  hearl 

ad  will  have  them,  and  more 

^'hatmore?  Q>arM, 

Dr  lose  that  little  life  the  gods  pre- 

|c  this  j>oor  piece  of  earth  w  ithal. 

Vfadam,  what  mofc? 

Turn,  then,  away  thy  face. 

<o, 

X). 

can' t  endure  1 1 .    Turn  away  my  face  ? 

"Ct  saw  enemy  that  look'd 

fully,  hut  that  1  th()U2;ht  myself 

a  basihsk  as  he;  or  spake 

dy,  but  that  I  thought  mv  ton^e 

nder  underneath,  as  much  as  his; 

t  that  I  could  turn  from  :  Shall  1  then 

fear  sweet  sounds !  a  lady*s  voice, 

1  do  love?  Say,  you  would  have  my 

will  give  it  you ;  for  it  is  of  me 

so  loaihM,  and  unto  you  that  a-^k 

or  use,  that  I  shall  make  no  price: 

itreat,  1  will  \mmo\'dlv  hear. 

iTct,  for  my  sake,  a  little  bend  thy 

;$. 

I  do.  [thee. 

rhen  know,  I  must  have  them,  and 

\nd  me? 

rhy  love;  without  which,  all  tlieland 

'd  yet,  will  serve  me  for  no  use, 

•  buried  in. 

[s*t  possible? 

IrViln  it,  it  were  too  little  to  bestow 

Now,  though  thy  breath  do  strike 
dead,  [^breast. 

,  know,  it  may)  I  have  unript  ray 
Vladam,  }0u  are  too   full  of  noble 

train  for  this  contemned  life, 
on  may  have  for  asking :  To  suspect 
se,  where  I  deser\'e  no  ill.    Love  you, 
y  hopes,  1  do,  above  my  life: 
this  passion  should  proceed  from  you 


So  violently,  would  amaze  a  man 
That  would  be  jealous. 

Are,  Another  soul,  into  my  body  shot. 
Could  not  have  filFd  me  with  more  strength 

and  spirit,  [time. 

Than  this  thy  breath.     But  spend  not  hasty 
In  seeking  how  1  came  thus :  T^is  the  goda. 
The  gods,  that  make  me  so;  and,  sure,  our 

love 
Will  be  the  nobler,  and  the  better  blest. 
In  that  the  secret  justice  of  the  gods 
Is  mingled  with  it.     Let  us  leave,  and  kiss; 
Lest  some  unwelcome  guest  should  fall  be- 
twixt us, 
And  we  should  part  without  it. 

Phi.  Twill  be  ill    ' 
I  should  abide  here  long. 

Are.  *Tis  true ;  and  worse  [vise 

You  should  come  often.     How  shall  we  de- 
To  hold  intelligence  that  our  true  loves. 
On  any  new:  occasion,  may  agree 
What  path  is  best  to  tread? 

Phi.  i  have  a  boy, 
Sent  by  the  gods,  1  hope,  to  this  intent. 
Not  yet  seen  in  the  court.    Hnnting  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fountain-side. 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  his 

thirst. 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  by  h'im  by,**  made  by  himself. 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  ba\'. 
Stuck  in  that  mvstic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delightctl  me :  lint  ever  when  he  tum*d 
His  tender  eyes  upcm  'em,  he  would  weep. 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  *em  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  1  asVd  him  all  his  story. 
He  told  me,  that  his  parents  gentle  dy'd, 
leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 
Which  gave  him  roots;   and  of  the  crystal 

snrincs, 
Whicli  did  not  stop  their  courses ;  and  the  sun. 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  yielded  him  his 

light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  shew 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 
Did  signify;  and  how  all,  order'd  thus, 
|*lxpress'd  his  grief:   And,  to  my  tho«i;hts, 

did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd ;  so  that,  methought,  I 

could 
Have  study'd  it.     I  gladly  entertained  him. 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow ;  and  have  got 
The  trustiest,  loving  st,  and  the  gentlest  boy. 
That  ever  master  kept.     Him  will  I  send 
To  wait  on  you,  and  bear  our  hidden  love. 

Enlrr  Lady, 

Are.  'Tiswell;  no  more. 
Ladi/.  ^fadam,  the  prince  is  come  to  do 
his  service. 


arland  lay  him  by.]  Thus  read  the  old  copies.     Mr.  Theobald,  with  more  freedom, 
aps  as  much  elegance,  says,  A  garland  lay  oy  him. 
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[Actt.  I 


Are.  What  will  you  do,  Philaster,  with 
yourself: 

phi.  Why,  that  which  all  the  gods  have 
appointed  out  for  me,  [prince. 

Are.  Dear,    hide  thyself.      Bring  in   the 

Phi.  Hide  me  from  Fharamond !      [Jove, 
When  thunder  speaks,  which  is  the  voice  of 
Though  r  do  reverence,  yet  1  hide  me  not ; 
And  snail  a  stranger, prince  have  leave  to  brag 
Unto  a  foreipi  nation,  that  he  made 
Philaster  hide  himself? 

Are.  He  cannot  know  it.  [world 

Phi.  Though  it  should  sleep  for  ever  to  the 
It  is  a  simple  sin  to  hide  myself. 
Which  will  for  ever  on  my  conscience  lie. 

Are.  Then,  good  Philaster,  give  him  scope 
and  v/ay 
In  what  he  says ;  for  he  is  apt  to  speak 
What  you  are* loth  to  hear:  For  my  sake,  do. 

Phi.  I  will. 

Enter  Pharamond. 

Pha.  My  princely  mistress,  as  true  lovers 
ought, 
I  come  to  kiss  these  fuir  hands;  and  to  shew. 
In  outward  ceremonies,  the  dear  love 
Writ  in  my  heart. 

Phi.  If  1  shall  have  an  answer  no  directlier, 
I  am  gone. 

Pha.  To  what  would  he  have  answer? 

Are.  To  his  claim  unto  the  kingdom. 

Pha.  Sirrah,  I  forbare  you  before  the  king. 

Phi.  Good  Sir,  do  so  still :  I  would  not 
talk  with  you. 

Pha.  But  now  the  time  is  fitter :  Do  butoffer 
To  make  mention  of  your  right  to  any  kingdom. 
Though  it  be  scarce  habitable 

Phi.  Good  Sir,  let  me  go. 

Pha.  And  by  my  sword 


Phi.  Peace,  Pharamond!  If  thou— — 

Are.  Leave  us,  Philaster. 

Phi.  I  have  done.  [yoa  back. 

Pha.  You  are  gone :  By  Heav'n,  I'll  fettk 

Phi.  You  shall  not  need. 

Pha.  What  now? 

Phi.  Know,  Pharamond, 
I  loath  to  brawl  with  such  a  blast  as  thoUp 
Who  art  nought  but  a  valiant  voice:  But  if 
Thou  shah  provoke  me  further,  men  shall  siy 
*  Thou  wort,*  and  not  lament  it. 

Pha.  Do  you  slight  [prinoen? 

Mygreatness  so,  and  in  the  chamber  of  the 

Phi.  It  is  a  place,  to  which,  I  mustconfcH, 
I  owe  a  reverence :  But  were*t  the  church, 
Ay,  at  the  altar,  there's  no  place  so  safe,  [thee. 
Where  thou  dar*st  injure  me,  but  I  dare  kill 
And  for  your  greatness,  know.  Sir,  I  canmip 
You,  ana  your  greatness  thus,  thus  into  notnin^ 
Give  not  a  word,  not  a  word  back !  Farewdi. 

lExit  Phiiatier. 

Pha.  *Tis  an  odd   fellow,   madam:   We 

must  stop  [ried. 

His  mouth  with  some  office,  when  we  are  mar- 

Are.  You  were  best  make  him  your  con« 
iroller. 

Pha.  I  think  he  would  discharge  it  wdL 
But,  madam, 
I  hope  our  hearts  are  knit ;  and  yet,  so  slow 
The  ceremonies  of  state  are,  that  twill  be  long 
Before  our  hands  be  so.     If  then  you  please. 
Being  agreed  in  heart,  let  us  not  wait 
For  oreaming  form,  but  take  a  little  stol*!! 
Delights,  and  so  prevent  our  joys  to  come. 

Are.  If  YOU  dare  speak  sucn  thoiights, 
I  must  withdraw  in  honour.  [Eiii, 

Pha.  The  constitution  of  my  body  will 
never  hold  out^till  the  wedding.  I  must  seek 
elsewhere.  [JBxt/. 


ACT   II. 


Enter  Philaster  and  Bellario. 


Phi.  A  ND  thou  shah  find  her  honourable, 

-^■*'  boy; 
Full  of  regard  unto  thy  tender  youth. 
For  thine  own  modesty;  and,  for  my  sake, 
Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask. 
Ay,  or  deserve.  [nothing ; 

Bel.  Sir,  you  did  take  me  up  when  I  was 
And  only  yet  am  something,  by  being  yours. 
You  trusted  me  unknown;  and  that  wliich 

you  were  apt 
To  construe  a  simple  innocence  in  nic,  ? 
Perhaps,  might  liave  been  craft;  the  cunning 

of  a  boy 
Irlard'iied  in  lies  and  theft:  Yet  ventur'd  you 
To  part  my  miseries  and  me;  for  which, 
I  never  can  expect  to  serve  a  lady 
That  bears  more  honour  in  her  breast  than  you. 


Phi,  But,  boy,  it  will  prefer  thee.    Thou 
art  young. 
And  bcar'st  a  childish  overflowing  love 
To  them  that  clap  thy  cheeks,  and  speak 
thee  fair  yet.  [passions, 

But  when  thy  judgment  comes  to  rule  those 
Thou  wilt  remember  best  those  careful  friends, 
That  plac'd  thee  in  the  noblest  way  of  life. 
She  is  a  princess  I  prefer  thee  to.  fthe  world, 

Bel.  In  that  small  time  that  I  have  seen 
I  never  knew  a  man  hasty  to  part  [ber, 

With  a  sen'ant  ho  thought  trusty:  I  remcm- 
My  father  would  prefer  me  boys  he  kept 
To  greater  men  than  he ;  but  did  it  not 
Till  they  were  grown  loo  saucy  for  himself. 

Phi.  Why,  gentle  boy,  1  find  no  fault  atafl 
In  thy  behaviour. 

Bel.  Sir,  if  I  have  made 
I  A  fault  of  ignorance,  iustroct  my  jou<h: 
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le  willing,  if  not  apt,  to  leam ; 
1  experience  will  adorn  my  mind 
iiger  knowledge:  And  if  1  have  done 
1  faulty  think  me  not  past  all  hope, 
e.  What  master  holds  so  strict  a  hand 
s  boy,  tliat  he  will  part^with  him 
tt  one  warning?  Let  me  be  corrected, 
k  my  stubbornness,  if  it  be  so, 
than  turn  me  off  j  and  I  shall  mend. 
Thy  love  doth  plead  so  prettily  to  stay, 
tist  me,  I  could  weep  to  part  with  thee. 
do  not  turn  thee  on;  thou  know'st 
'  business  that  doth  call  thee  hence ; 
rhtn  thou  art  with  her,  thou  dwell'st 
Lh  me. 

»,  and  *tis  so.  And  when  time  is  full, 
ou  hast  well  discharg'd  this  heavy  trust, 
1  so  weak  a  one,  I  will  again 
yy  receive  thee;  as  I  live,  1  will,  [time 
^ccp  not,  gentle  boy  1  'Tis  more  than 
idst  attend  the  princess. 
I  am  gone. 

ce  I  am  to  part  with  you,  my  I6rd, 
»ne  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  do 
•rvice  for  you,  take  this  little  prayer : 
bless  your  loves,  your  fights,  all  your 
tisns !  [well ; 

ck  men,  if  they  have  your  wish,  be 
eav'n  hate  those  you  curse,  though  I 
one!  [^Lxit. 

The  love  of  boys  unto  their  lords  is 
mge: 

leaa  wonders  of  it :  Yet  this  boy, 
sake  (if  a  man  may  judge  bv  looks 
eech)  would  out-do  story,     l  may  sec 

0  pay  him  for  his  loyalty.    [^Exit  Phi. 

Enter  Pharamond. 

Why  should  these  hidies  stay  so  long? 
lust  come  this  way :  I  know  the  queen 
s  'em  not;  for  the  reverend  mother 
5  word,  they  would  all  be  for  the  gar- 
if  they  should  ;dl  prove  honest  now,  I 

1  a  fair  taking;.  I  was  never  so  long 
t  sport  in  my  life;  and,  in  my  con- 
,  'tis  not  my  fault.  Oh,  for  our  country 
Here's  one  bolted;  I'll  hoimd  at  her. 

Enter  Galatea. 

Your  grace ! 
,  Shall  1  not  be  a  trouble  ? 

Not  to  me.  Sir. 
..Nay,   nay,  you  are  too  quick.     By 

cct  hand 

You'll  be  forsworn.  Sir;  'lis  but  an  old 

If  you  will  talk  at  distance,  I  am  for 
Jut,  good  prince,  be  not  bawdy,  nor  do 
g ;  tliese  two  I  bar :  And  then,  I  think. 


I  shall  have  sense  enough  to  answer  all  the 
weighty  apothegms  your  royal  blood  shall 
manage.'^  • 

Pha.  Dear  lady,  can.you  love? 
Gat.  Dear,  pnnce!  how  dear?  I  ne'er  cost 
you  a  coach  yet,  nor  put  you  to  the  de;^  re- 
pentance of  a  banquet.   Here's  no  scarlet.  Sir, 
to  blush  the  sin  out  it  was  given  for.    This 
wire  mine  own  hair  covers;  and  this  face  hai 
been  so  far  from  being  dear  to  any,  that  it 
ne'er  cos^  penny  painting.  And,  for  the  rest 
of  my  poor  wardrobe,  sucn  as  you  see,  it  leaves 
no  hand  behind  it,  to  make  tne  jealous  mer^ 
cer's  wife  curse  our  good  doings. 
Pha.  You  mistake  me,  lady. 
I     Gal,  Lord,  I  do  so:    'Would  you,  or  I, 
could  help  it! 

PZ/q.  Do  ladies  of  this  country  use  to  give 
no  more  respect  to  men  of  my  full  being? 

GaL  Full  being  1 1  understand  you  not,  un- 
less your  grace  means  growing  to  fatness ;  and 
then  your  only  remedy  (upon  my  knowledge, 
prince)  is,  in  a  morning,  a  cup  of  neat  white- 
wine,  brew'd  with  carcluus;  then  fast  till  sup- 
per; about  eight  you  may  eat;  use  exercise, 
and  keep  a  sparrow-hawk  ;  you  can  shoot  in  a 
tiller:'*  But,  of  all,  your  grace  must  fly  phle- 
botomy, fresh  pork,  conger,  and  clarified 
whey:  They  are  all  dullers  of  the  vital  spirits. 
Pha.  Lady,  you  talk  of  nothing  all  this 
while. 

GaL  'Tis  very  true.  Sir;  I  talk  of  you. 
Pha.  This  is  a  crafty  wench ;  I  like  her  wit 
well;  'twill  be  rare  to  stir  up  a  leaden  appe- 
tite.    She's  a  Danae,  and  must  be  courtecl  in 
a  shower  of  gold.     Madam,  look  here:  All 

these,  and  more  than 

Gal.  What  have  you  there,  my  lord  ?  Gold : 
Now,  as  I  live,  'tis  fair  gold!  You  would  have 
silver  for  it,  to  play  with  the  papes :  You  could 
not  have  taken  me  in  a  worse  time;  but,  if 
you  have  present  use,  my  lord,  I'll  send  mj 
man  with  silver,  and  keep  your  gold  for  you. 
Pha.  Lady,  lady! 

Gal.  She's  commg,  Sir,  behind,  will  take 
white  money.  Yet,  for  all  this  I'll  match 
you.  [.^^l  ^^^'  behind  the  hangings. 

Pha.  If  there  be  but  two  such  more  in  this 
kingdom,  and  near  the  court,  we  may  even 
hang  up  our  harps.  Teh  such  camphire  con- 
stitutions as  this,  would  call  the  golden  ase 
again  in  question,  and  teach  the  old  way  tor 
every  ill-ffc'd  husband  to  get  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  and  what  a  mischief  that  will  breed,  let 
all  consider! 

Enter  Megra, 

Here's  another:  If  she  be  of  the  sume  last. 


.•Vr 


7ur  royal  blood  shall  manage.]  This  word  is  used  as  the  French  do  their  mesnager;  and 
lians,  maneggiare.  So  we  likewise  have  adopted  it,  and  say,  manage  (or,  handle)  a  dis- 
argument.  Mr.  Theobald. 

M  can  shoot  in  a  tiller ;]  t.  e.  a  stand ;  a  small  tree  left  in  a  wood  for  growth,  till  it  it 
:  Or  it  may  mean  rather,  in  a  steel  bow ;  quasi  dicas,  a  sieeler :  t .  e,  Arcus  chaiyleatus, 
ner  says  ixvms  Etymologicucn.  Mr.  Theobald* 
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the  de>  il  shall  pluck  her  on.   Many  fair  morn- 
ings, lady.  [days, 

meg.  J^  manv  mornings  bring  as  many 
Fair,  sweet,  and  nopeful  to  your  grace. 

Pha,  She  gives  good  words  yet ;  sure,  ithis 
wench  is  free. 
IfyAur  more  serious  business  do  not  call  you, 
Let  me  hold  quarter  with  you;  we'll  talk  an 
Out  quickly.  [hour 

Meg,  What  would  you r^ grace  talk  of? 

Pha.  Of  some  such  prcttysuhjcct;^  yourself. 
rU  go  no  further  than  your  eye,  or  lip; 
There's  theme  enough  for  one  man  for  an  aji;t\ 

Meg.  Sir,  they  stand  right,  and  niv  lips  are 
yet  e\'en,  [enough, 

Smooth,   young  enough,   ripe  enough,    red 
Ornny  glass  wrongs  nic. 

Pha.  Oh,  they  arc  two  twinn'd  cficrrics 
dy'd  in  blusHes,  [beams, 

Whicn  those  fairsuns  above,  w  iih  their  bright 
Reflect  uix)n  and  ripen.     Sweetest  beauty. 
Bow  down  those  branches,  that  the  longing 
taste  [sings. 

Of  the  faint  looker-on  may  meet  those  bles- 
And  taste  and  live. 

Meg.  Oh,  delicate  slweet  prince! 
She  that  hath  snow  enou2;h  al)out  her  heart. 
To  take  the  wanton  spring  of  ten  such  lines  oif. 
May  be  a  nun  without  probation.     Sir, 
You  have,  in  such  neat  |)oetry,  gathered  a  kiss. 
That  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number. 
Such  pretty  begging  blanks,  I  should  commend 
Your  forehead,  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you 
too.  [madam. 

Pha.  Do  it  in  prose;  you  cannot  miss  it, 

Meg.  I  shall,  I  shall. 

Pha.  By  my  life,  you  shall  not. 
ril  prompt  you  first :  Can  you  do  it  now? 

Meg.  Methinks  'tis  easy,  now  I  ha'  don't 
But  yet  I  should  stick  at  it.  [before; 

Pna.  Stick  till  to-morrow ; 
I'll  ne'er  part  you,  sweetest.  But  we  lose  time. 
Can  you  love  me  ? 

Meg.  Love  you,  my  lord?  How  would  you 
have  me  love  you? 

Pha.  I'll  teach  you  in  a  short  sentence, 
'cause  I  will  not  load  your  memory :  This  is 
all ;  love  me,  and  lie  w  ith  me.N 

Meg.  Was  it  lie  with  you,  that  you  said  ? 
Tis  impossible. 

Pha.  Not  to  a  willing  mind,  that  will  en- 
deavour: If  I  do  not  teach  vou  to  do  it  as 
easily,  in  one  night,  as  you'fl  go  to  bed,  1*11 
lose  my  royal  blood  for't. 

Meg.  Why,  prince,  you  have  a  lady  of  your 
own,  that  vet  wants  teaching. 

Pha.  rfl  sooner  teach  a  marc  the  old  ine:>- 
Bures,  than  teach  her  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  function.  She's  afraid  to  lie  with  herself, 
if  she  have  butwiy  masculine  imaginations 


about  her.  I  know,  when  wc  are  xnazried,  I 
must  ravish  her. 

Meg.  By  my  honour,  that's  a  foul  fault,  in- 
deed ;  but  time  and  your  good  help  will  wcv 
it  out.  Sir. 

Pha.  And  for  any  other  I  see,  exceptiu 
your  dear  self,  dearest  lady,  I  had  rather  be 
Sir  Tim  the  school-master,  and  leap  a  daiijw 
maid. 

Mr/r.  Has  your  grace  seen  the  court-star, 
Galatea  ? 

P/iu.  Out  upon  her!  .She's  as  cold  of  her 
favour  as  an  ajwplex :  She  sail'd  by  but  now. 

Mrg.  And  how  do  yon  hold  her  wit.  Sir? 

Phit.  1  hohl  her  wit?  The  strength  of  all 
the  guard  canriot  hold  it,  if  tliey  were  tied  to 
it ;  she  would  blow  *em  out  of  the  kingdom. 
They  talk  of  Jupiter;  he*s  but  a  squib-cracker 
to  her:  Look  well  about  you,  and  vou  maj 
find  a  tongue-bolt.  But  speak,  sweet  lady, 
shall  I  be  freely  welcome? 

Mrg.  Whitlier? 

Pha.  To  your  bed.  If  you  mistnut  my 
faith,  you  do  me  the  unnoblest  wrong. 

Mcfr.  I  dare  not,  prince,  1  dare  not. 

Pha.  Make  your  own  conditions,  my  pune 
shall  seal  'em  ,  and  what  you  dare  imagine  you 
can  want,  I'll  furnish  you  withal:  Give  two 
hours  to  your  thoughts  eveiy  morning  about 
it.  Come,  I  know  you  are  bashful;  speak  in 
mv  ear,  will  you  fie  mine?  Keep  this,  and 
with  it  nie:  Sf)on  1  will  visit  you. 

Meg.  My  lord,  my  chamber's  most  unsafe; 
but  when  'tis  niglit,  I'll  find  some  means  to 
slip  into  your  lodging;  till  when— 

Pha.  Till  when,  this,  and  my  heart  g» 
with  thee !  [^Ej^cuni  several  icajfi. 

Entir  Galatea  from  behind  the  hangings. 

Gal.  Oh,  thou  |)emicious  petticoat-prinoel 
arc  these  vour  virtues?  Well,  if  I  do  not  lay  a 
train  to  blow  your  sport  up,  1  am  no  woman: 
And,  lady  Dowsabel,'*  I'll  fit  you  for't 

[Eiii. 

Enter  Arethusa  and  a  Ladfj. 

Arc.  Where's  the  boy  ? 
Lady.  Within,  madam. 
Are.  Gave  you  hhn  gold  tobuyhimcloaths? 
Lady.  I  did. 
Are.  And  has  he  don't? 
Lady.  Yes,  madam. 

Are.  'Tis  a  pretty  sad-talking  boy,  is  it  not? 
Ask'd  you  his  name? 
Ijuay.  No,  madam. 

Enter  Galatea. 

Are.  Oh,  you  are  welcom^.    What  good 

news  ? 
Gal.  As  good  as  any  one  can  tell  your  grace, 


'5  Andy  lady  Towsabil,  Pll^fit  you  fort!]  There's  no  such  word  as  Towsabel,  that  I  know, 
«r  that  is  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  Dictionarie"*.  I  think,  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter, 
I  have  rctriev'd  the  g<:nuine  wonl  of  our  |K»ets,  l)owsal)cl.  This  is  of  French  extraction,  dnuce 
ei  telle 'y  i.  e,  sweet  and  fair:  But  it  is  here  intended  ironically,  and  in  derision.    Mr.TheU-ald. 
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<9  the  has  done  that  you  would  have 

•d. 

[ast  thou  discover'd  ?  (jo^- 

have  strainM  a  point  of  modesty  for 

prithee,  how? 

ft  listening  after  bawdry.     I  sec,  let 

5  never  so  modestly,  she  shall  be  sure 

awful  time  to  hearken  after  bawdry. 

ace,  brave  Pharamond,  was  so  hot 

V^ith  whom? 

Vhy,  with  the  lady  I  suspected:  I 

le  time  and  place. 

•h,  when,  and  where? 

Viiight,  his  lodu:inp:.      [there  again 

tun  thyself  into  tnc  presence;  mingle 

er  ladies;  leave  the  rest  lo  me. 

V  (to  whom  we  dare  not  say,         [so 

fiou  did'st  this!')  have  not  decreed  it 

5  leaves  (whose  smallcbt  characters 

n-er  altered)   yet,   this  mutch  shall 

the  boy  ?  [break. 

Here,  madam. 

£n(er  BcUario, 

ir,  you  arc  sad  to  change  your  sen- ice ; 

lotso?  [on  you, 

fadam,  I  have  not  chang'd;  I  wait 

n  service. 

*hou  disclaim'st  in  me. 

hy  name.  ^ 

lellario. 

Tiou  can  St  sing,  and  play?         [can. 

f  grief  will  give  me  leave,  madam,  1 

lias!  what  kmd  of  grief  can  thy  year<« 

V?  [to  school? 

00  a  cu^t  master  when  thou  went'st 
not  capable  of  other  grief. 

1  and  cheeks  arc  smooth  as  waters  be, 
\  breath  troubles  them  *.  Believe  me, 

[eves, 
[S  out  wrinkletl  brows  and  hollow 
ds  himself  caves,  to  abide  in  them, 
ir,  tell  me  truly,  does  your  lord  love 

ove,  madam  ?  I  know  not  what  it  is. 
an*st  thou  know  grief,  and  never  yet 
v'st  love? 

dccciv'd,  bny.    Does  he  speak  of  n:e, 
vish'd  me  well? 
F  it  be  love, 

all  respect  of  his  own  friends, 
ng  of  your  facff;  if  it  be  love, 
ss-arm'd,  and  sigh  away  the  day, 
with  starts,  crv'ing  your  name  as  loud 
ily  as  men  i'  th'  streets  do  fire ; 
vc,  to  weep  himself  away, 
:  but  hears  of  any  lady  dead  [chance ; 
,  because  it  mi'»;lu  have  Ikcu  your 
he  goes  to  re^-t  (^whioh  will  not  he) 
'ry  prayer  he  savs,  to  name  ynu  once, 
arop  a  l)ead ;  f)e  to  be  in  love, 
idam,  I  dare  swear  he  loves  you.  [lie, 
h,  you  re  a  cunning  boy,  and  taught  to 
[ord*s  crtxlit;  but  thou  knows' l  a  lie. 


That  bears  this  sound,  is  welcomer  to  me 
Than  any  truth,  that  says  he  loves  me  not. 
Lead  the  way,  boy.    Do  yon  attentl  me  too. 
'Tis  thy  lord  s  busmess  hastes  me  thus.  Awaj. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Dion,  Cleremont,  Tkrasiline,  Megra, 

and  Galatea. 

Dion.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  talk  a  round? 
As  men 
Do  walk  I  mile,  women  should  talk  an  hour^ 
After  supper:  *Tis  their  exercise. 

GaL  Tis  late. 

Meg.  Tis  all 
My  eyes  will  do  to  lead  me  to  my  bed.    [find 

Gat.  I  fear,  they  are  so  heavy,  you'll  scajroe 
The  way  to  your  lodging  with  em  to-night. 

Enter  Pliaramond, 

Thra.  The  prince!  [ters-up. 

Pha.  Not  a-bed,  ladies?  You're  good  sit- 
What  think  you  of  a  pleasant  dream,  to  last 
Till  morning? 

Meg.  I  should  chuse,  my  lord,  a  pleasing 
wake  before  it. 

Enter  Arethusa  and  Bellario, 

Are.  Tis  well,  my  lord;  you're  courting  of 
Is' t  not  late,  gentlemen?  [ladies. 

Cle.  Yes,  madam. 

Are.  Wait  you  there.  [Exit, 

Mvg.  She's  jealous,  as  I  live.    Look  you, 
my  lord. 
The  prmce^s  has  a  Hilas,  an  Adonis. 

Pha.  His  form  is  angel-like.  [wed, 

Meg.  Whv,  this  is  he  must,  when  you  are 

Sit  by  your  pillow,  like  young  Apollo,  with 

His  hand  and  voice,  binding  your  thoughts  in 

sleep :  [for  herself. 

The  princess  does  pnn-ide  him  for  you,  and 

Pha.  I  find  no  music  in  these  boys. 

Meg.  Nor  I : 
They  can  do  little,  and  that  small  they  do, 
Thov  have  not  wit  to  hide. 

Dion.  Senes  he  the  princess? 

Thru.  Yes.  [keeps  him. 

Dion.  Tis  a  sweet  boy;    how  brave  she 

Pha.  Indies  all,  good  rest;  I  mean  to  kill 
a  buck 
Tomorrow  morning,  ere  you've  done  your 

X  dreams.  \Exif, 

Mfg.  All  h.'^p])incss  attend  your  grace! 
Gentlemen,  good  rest. 
Come,  shall  we  go  fo-bed? 

Gal.  Yes;  all  goml  night. 

[Exeunt  Gal.  and  Meg. 

Dion.  May  your  dreams  be  true  to  you. 
Whjt  shall  we  do,  gallants?  'tis  late.    The 

kin^ 
!->  u])  still;  see,  he  comes;  a  guard  alon< 
Wiih  him. 


^S 


l:nicr  King,  Arethusa,  and  guard. 

King.  I  iOok  your  intelligence  be  true. 
Are.  Upon  my  life,  it  is:  And  I  do  hope. 
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Your  highness  will  not  tie  me  to  a  man, 
Thaty  in  the  heat  of  wooing^  throws  me  off. 
And  takes  another. 

Dion,  What  should  this  mean? 

King.  If  it  be  true. 
That  lady  had  much  better  have  embrac'd 
Cureless  diseases :  Get  you  to  your  rest. 

[Exeunt  Are.  and  BeL 
You  shall  be  righted.  Gentlemen,  draw  near ; 
We  shall  employ  you.  Is  young  Pharaniond 
Come  to  his  lodging? 

Dion.  I  saw  him  enter  there.        [discover 

King.  Haste,  some  of  you,  and  cunningly 
If  Megra  be  in  her  lodging. 

Cie.  Sir, 
She  parted  hence  but  now,  with  other  ladies. 

King.  If  she  be  there,  wc  shall  not  need  to 
A  vain  discovery  of  our  suspicion.  [make 

Ye  gods,  I  see,  that  who  unrighteously 
Holds  wealth,  or  state,  from  others,  shall  be 

curst 
In  that  which  meaner  men  arc  blest  withall. 
Ages  to  come  shall  know  no  male  of  him 
Left  to  inherit;  and  his  name  shall  be 
Blotted  from  earth.     If  he  have  any  child. 
It  shall  be  crossly  ma tch*d ;  the  godh  themselves 
Shall  sow  wild  strife  betwixt  her  lord  and  her. 
Yet,  if  it  be  your  wills,  forgive  the  sin 
I  have  committed ;  let  it  not  fall 
Upon  this  under-standing  child  of  mine ; 
She  has  not  broke  your  laws    But  how  can  I  *  ^ 
Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  must  be  just. 
Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong? 

Enter  Dion, 

Dion.  Sir,  I  have  asked,  and  her  women 
swear  she  is  within ;  but  they,  I  think,  are 
bawds:  I  told  *em,  I  must  sneak  with  her; 
they  laugh*d,  and  said,  their  lady  lay  speech- 
less. I  said,  my  business  was  important ; 
they  said,  their  lady  was  about  it:  I  grew 
hot,  and  cried,  my  business  was  a  matter  that 
concerned  life  and  death;  they  answered,  so  was 
tleeping,  at  which  their  ladv  was.  I  urg'd 
agam,  she  had  scarce  time  to  be  so  since  last  I 
taw  her ;  they  smilM  again,  and  seem*d  to  in- 
struct me,  that  sleeping  was  nothing  but  lying 
down  and  winking.  Answers  more  direct  1 
could  not  get:  In  short.  Sir,  I  think  she  is 
not  there.  [guard. 

King.  *Ti8  then  no  time  to  dally.  Youo*th* 
Wait  at  the  back  door  of  the  prince's  lodging. 
And  see  that  none  pass  thence,  upon  your  lives. 


Knock,  gentlemen !  Knock  loud !  Louderyet! 
What,   nas  their  pleasure  taken  off  udr 

hearing? 
ril  break  your  meditations.     Knock  anin! 
Not  yet?  I  do  not  think  he  sleeps,  having  thii 
Larum  by  him.     Once  more.    Pharamond! 

prince! 

Pharamond  above, 

Pha.  What  saucy  groom  knocks  at  this 
dead  of  night? 
Where  be  our  waiters?  fiy  my  vexed  atml, 
He  meets  his  death,  that  meets  me,  for  thii 
boldness. 

King.  Prince,  you  wrong  your  thoughti: 
we  are  your  friends. 
Come  down. 

Pha.  The  king? 

King.  The  same.  Sir;  come  down. 
We  have  cause  of  present  counsel  with  yoa. 

Pha.  If  your  grace  please  to  use  me,  I'll 
attend  you 
To  your  chamber.  [Pha.  heloiB.    ^ 

King.  No,  'tis  too  late,  prince;  I'll  make 
bold  with  yours. 

Pha.  I  have  some  private  reasons  to  mjself, 
Make  me  unmannerly,  and  say,  'youcaunol.' 
Nay,  press  not  forward,  gentlemen ;  he  must 
Come  through  my  life,  mat  comes  here. 

[Efiitru 

King.  Sir,  be  resolv'd. 
I  must  and  will  come. 

Pha.  ril  not  be  dishonour*d. 
He  that  enters,  enters  upon  his  death. 
Sir,  'tis  a  sign  you  make  no  stranger  of  mCf 
To  bring  these  rencgadoes  to  my  chamber, 
At  these  unseason*d  hours. 

King.  Why  do  you  [shall  be} 

Chafe  yourself  so  ?  You  are  not  wtod^A,  W 
Only  ril  search  your  lodging,  for  somectuK 
To  oursclf  known :  Enter,  I  say. 

Pha,  I  say,  no.  [Meg.abtfft 

Meg.  Let  *em  enter,  prince;  let  'em  enter; 
I  am  up,  and  ready:  I  know  their  basineii: 
'Tis  the  poor  breaking  of  a  lady's  honour, 
They  hunt  so  hotly  after;  let  'em  enjoy  it 
You  have  your  business,  gentlemen;  I  ^ 

here. 
Oh,  my  lord  the  king,  this  b  not  noble  my« 
To  make  public  the  weakness  of  a  womati. 

King.  Come  down. 

Meg.  I  dare,  my  lord.    Your  whootingi 
and  your  clamours. 


16 


lut  how  can  I 


Look  to  he  heard  of  Gods,  that  must  he  just. 

Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  hy  wrons?^  In  this  sentiment  our  Autliors 
copying  Shakespeare,  in  a  noble  passage  of  his  Hamlet : 

Forgive  me  my  foul  murthcr  ! 


t0be 


That  cannot  be,  since  I  am  siiil  possessed 

Of  those  effects  for  u^hich  I  did  the  murther; 

My  crown,  my  otrn  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

may  one  he  pardon  d,  and  retain  th' offence  f  &c.     Jfr.  TTifhali- 
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ale  whispers^  and  your  broad  fleer- 
ore  vex  my  soul,  than  this  base  car- 

* 

B  vengeance  yet  in  store  for  some, 
the  most  contempt  you  can  have  of 
i  nourishment.  [me, 

^ill  you  come  down? 
''es,  to  laugh  at  your  worst ;  But  I 
wring  you, 

1  fail  me  not.  [looseness. 

>ir,  I  mu^  dearly  chide  you  for  this 
wronged  a  worthy  lady;  but,  no  more, 
iunto  my  lodging,  and  to-hed. 
thim  another  wench,  and  you  bring 
o-bed  indeed. 

Tis  strange  a  man  cannot  ride  a  stag 
to  breathe  hiu^self,  without  a  war- 

r  hold,  that  lodging  be  search'd  thus, 

''n,  we  may  lie  with  our  own  wives 

ely,  [taken. 

be  not  by  some  trick  of  state  mis> 

Enter  Megra, 

Mow,  lady  of  honour,  where*s  your 

or  now  ?  now  ? 

an  (it  your  palate,  but  the  prince. 

t  ill-shrowded  rottenness ;  thou  piece 

I  painter  and  a  *|X)thccary; 

bietl  sea  of  lust;  thou  wilderness, 

by  wild  thoughts;  thou  swol'n  cloud 

on;  thou  ripe  mine  of  all  diseases; 

in,  all  hell,  and  last,  all  devils,  tell 

lOne  to  pull  on  with  your  courtesies, 

lat  must  be  mine,  and  wrong  my 

iier? 

gods,  all  these,  and  all  the  pages, 

c  court,  shall  hoot  thee  through  the 

m  oranges,  make  ribald  rhymes, 
hy  name  with  candles  upon  walls. 
j^,  lady  Venus? 
'akit;  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me ; 
hoose  but  faugh  to  see  you  merry. 
his,  oh,  king!  nay,  if  you  dare  do  it, 
le  gods  you  swore  l)y,  and  as  many 
line  own,  I  will  have  fellows,  and 
ws  in  it,  as  shall  make  noble  mirth. 
as,  your  daughter;  shall  stand  by  me 


On  walls,  and  simg  in  ballads,  any  thing. 
Urge  me  no  more ;  I  know  her  and  her  haunts. 
Her  lays,  leaps,  and  outlays,  and  will  discover 

all; 
Nay,  will  dishonour  her.     I  know  the  boy 
She  kee])s;  a  handsome  boy,  about  eighteen; 
Know  what  she  does  with  him,  where,  and 

when.    . 
Come,  Sir,  you  put  me  to  a  woman's  madness. 
The  glory  of  a  fury ; ,  and  if  I  do  not 
Do  it  to  the  heicht 

King,  What  boy  is  this  she  raves  at  ? 

Meg.  Alas!  good-minded  prince,  you  know 
not  these  things ; 
I  am  loth  to  reveal  'em.     Keep  this  fault. 
As  you  would  keep  yojur  health,  from  the  hot 
Of  the  corrupted  people,  or,  by  Heav*n,   [air 
I  will  not  fall  alone.     What  I  have  known. 
Shall  be  as  public  as  a  print :  all  tongues 
Shall  speak  it,  as  they  do  the  language  they 
A  re  born  in,  as  free  and  commonly;  Fll  set  it, 
Like  a  prodigious  star,  for  all  to  gaze  at ; 
And  so  nigh  and  glowing,  that  other  kingdoms. 
Far  and  foreign,  [they  find 

Shall  read  it  there,  nay,  travel  with  it,  *till 
No  tongue  to  make  it  more,  nor  no  more 

people; 
And  then  behold  the  fall  of  your  fair  princess. 

Kittg,  Has  she  a  boy?  [wait 

C/e,  So  please  your  grace,  I  have  seen  a  boy 
On  her;  a  fair  boy. 

Kine.  Go,  get  you  to  your  quarter: 
For  this  time  Pll  study  to  forget  you.    [study 

Meg.  Do  you  study  to  forset  me,  and  rfl 
To  forget  you.     [-Ex.  King,  Meg.  and  guard, 

Clc.  Why,  here's  a  male  spirit  for  Hercu- 
les. If  ever  there  be  nine  worthies  of  wo- 
men, this  wench  shall  ride  astride,  and  be 
their  captain. 

Dion.  Sure  she  has  a  garrison  of  devils  in 
her  tongue,  she  uttereth  such  balls  of  wild« 
fire.  She  has  so  nettled  the  king,  that  all  die 
doctors  in  the  country  will  scarce  cure  him. 
That  boy  was  a  strange  found-out  antidote  to 
cure  her  infection:  Tliat  boy;  that  princess* 
boy ;  that  brave,  chaste,  virtuous  lacfy's  boy ; 
and  a  fair  boy,  a  well-spoken  boy!  All  these 
considered ,  can  make  nothing  ebe.  But  there 
I  leave  you,  gentlemen. 

Thra.  Nay,  we'll  go  wander  with  you. 

[Exeunt, 


private  whispers  and  your  broad  fleerings."]  This  is  no  verse,  however  it  has  cur- 
ed the  ears  of  all  the  editors.  The  addition,  which  I  have  made,  of  a  single  syllable, 
>ves  the  sense  and  retrieves  the  metre.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Bobald  for  broad  reads  broader ;  but  we  have  followed  the  elder  editions. 
de  a  stagge.]  This  is  the  rearlinp;  of  the  old  copies.    S/agge  was,  after  some  editions, 
ording  to  the  modern  orthograpiiy,  stag.    The  Authors  probably,  as  Mr.  Theobald 
t,  meant  stage ;  but  the  seeming  reference  to  a  buck-warrant,  in  the  next  line,  has 

to  retain  stag. 
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ACT    IIL 


Enter  Cleremont,  Dion,  and  Tkrasiline. 

Cle,  "VTAY,  doubtless,  'tis  true. 

^      Dion.  Ay;  and 'tis  the  gods 
That  rais'd  th  is  punish  nient,  to  scourge  I  he  Ring 
With  his  own  issue.     Is  it  not  a  shame 
For  us,  that  should  write  noble  in  the  land. 
For  us,  that  should  be  freemen,  to  bihold 
A  man,  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age, 
Pi^iiaster,  press'd  down  from  his  royal  right. 
By  this  regardless  king?  and  only  look 
And  see  the  sceptre  ready  to  be  c  ist 
Into  the  hands  of  that  lascivious  lady,       [be 
That  lives  in  lust  with  a  smooth  boy,  now  to 
Married  to  yon  strange  prince,  who,  but  tliat 

people 
Please  to  let  him  be  a  prince,  is  bom  a  slave 
In  that  which  should  be  his  most  noble  part, 

His  mind?  [>'0"» 

Thra.  That  man,  that  would  not  siir  with 
To  aid  Philaster,  let  the  «xls  forget 
That  such  a  creature  walks  \ipon  the  earth. 

Cle.  Philaster  is  too  backward  in't  liiuistlf. 
The  gentry  do  await  it,  and  the  jKOple,*' 
Against  their  nature,  are  all  bent  fi)r  him. 
And  like  a  field  of  standing-corn,  that*s  mov*d 
VVith  a  stiff  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way. 

Dion.  The  only  cause,  that  draws  Philaster 
back 
From  this  attempt,  is  the  fair  princess'  love. 
Which  he  admires,  and  we  can  now  confute. 

Tera,  Perhaps,  he'll  not  bvlieve  it. 

Dion.  Why,  gentlemen, 
•Tis  without  (juestioH  so. 

Cle.  Ay,  'tis  past  speech, 
Slie  lives  dishonestly :  But  how  shall  we. 
If  he  be  curious,  work  upon  his  faith? 

Thra.  Wc  all  are  satisfied  within  ourselves. 

Dion.  Since  it  is  true,  and  tends  to  his  own 
good, 
I'll  make  this  new  report  to  be  my  knowledge: 
I'll  say  I  know  it ;  nav,  Til  swear  I  saw  it. 

Cle,  It  will  he  best. 

Thra.  'Twill  move  him. 

Enter  Philastei'. 

Dion.  Here  he  comes. 
Gotxi-morrow  to  your  honour!  \Vc  have  spent 
Sonic  time  in  seeking  \ou. 

Phi.  My  wortliy  friends. 
You  that  can  keep  your  memories  to  know 


Your  friend  in  miseries,  and  cannot  frowo 
On  men  disgraced  for  virtue,  a  gpod  day 
Attend  you  all !  What  service  may  I  do 
Worthy  your  acceptation  ? 

Dion.  My  good  lord, 
We  come  to  urge  that  virtue,  which  we  know 
Lives  in  your  breast,  forth!  Rise,  and  make  a 

hean, 
The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dull'd 
With  this  usurping  Kuig;  and  not  a  man. 
That  ever  heard  the  word,  or  knew  such  a 

thing 
As  virtue,  but  will  second  your  attempts. 

Phi.  How  honourable  is  this  love  in  you 
To  me,  that  have  dcserv'd  none?  Know,  my 
friends,  [lastcr 

(You,  that  were  born  to  shame  your  poor  Phi- 
With  too  much  courtesy)  1  ciuld  afford 
To  melt  myself  in  thanks:  But  my  designs 
Are  not  yet  ripe ;  suffice  it,  that  ere  lone 
1  shall  employ  your  loves;  but  yet  the  time 
Is  short  of  what  I  would.  [pert: 

Dion.  The  time  is'fuller.  Sir,  than  you  ex- 
That  which  hereafter  will  not,  perhai^,  be 
jeach'd  f^ing, 

By  violence,  may  now  be  caught.   As  lor  the 
You  know  the  people  have  long  hated  him ; 
But  now  the  princess,  whom  they  lov'd 

Phi.  Whv,  what  of  her? 

Dion.  Is  foath'd  as  much  as  he. 

Phi.  By  wlial  strange  means? 

Dion.  She's  known  a  whore. 

Phi.  Thou  ly'st. 

Dion:  My  lord- 


Phi.  Thou  ly'st, 

[Offers  to  draw  and  is  held. 
And  thou  shalt  feel  it.  1  had  thought,  thy  mind 
Had  been  of  hcmour.     Thus  to  rob  a  Lidy 
Of  her  good  name,  is  an  infectious.Mn^ 
Not  to  be  pardon'd :  Be  it  false  a«  hell, 
'Twill  never  be  redeem'd,  if  it  be  sown 
Amongst  the  i>eojjle,  fruitful  to  increaae 
All  evil  ihey  shall  hear.    Let  nie  alone. 
That  I  may  cut  off  faI:;chood,  whibt  it  springs  I 
Set  hills  on  hills  betwixt  me  and  the  man 
That  utters  this,  and  I  will  scale  them  all. 
And  from  the  utmost  top  fall  on  his  neck. 
Like  thunder  from  a  cloud. 

Dion.  This  is  most  strange: 
Sure  he  does  love  her. 

PJti.  I  do  love  fair  truth : 


«9 


and  the  people^ 


Against  their  na/^nc,  are  aU  hent  for  him.']  This  seems,  at  first  view,  an  odd.  possa^. 
How  are  the  people  a^i;iuui'i  their  natnrvs  for  Philaster?  What,  was  tliere  never  any  people 
unanimous  in  their  ch<#icc  of  a  governor?  I  take  it,  he  must  be  understood,  as  meaning,  the 
people  (whose  nature  for  the  nio:>t  p:in  is  uncoiistant,  giddy,  and  wavering)  arc^nowsowell 
:?«surrd  of  Phildstcr's  worth,  and  ri;^lu  lo  the  crown,  joinecl  to  his  present  ill  usa^,  that  they 
art?  resolved  and  steady  to  do  him  jiitiice.  This  is  pro|)erly  styled,  against  iheir  uaimre,  or 
custom.  Mr.  Spnpson. 
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'  mistress,  and  who  injures  her, 
ngeance  from  me.    Sirs,  let  go  my 

Najj  good  my  lord,  be  patient. 

ir,  remember  this  is  your  hoDOur*d 

let  to  do  his  service,  and  will  shew 
'  he  utter  d  this. 
ask  you  pardon.  Sir; 
to  truth  made  me  unmannerly : 
hare  heard  dishonour  spoke  of  you, 
our  back  unirulv,  1  had  been 
distempered  aoa  enrag'd  as  now. 
But  this,  my  lord,  is  truth. 
^h,  say  not  so!  good  Sir,  forbear  to 
o! 
truth,  that  all  womankind  is  false! 

0  more;  h  is  impossible. 

ould  you  think  the  princess  light? 

Why,  she  was  taken  at  it. 

Tis  false!  Oh,  Ueav'n!  'tis  false!  it 

lotbe!  [speak! 

^peak,  gentlemen ;  for  love  oT  truth, 

bie?  Can  women  all  be  damn'd? 

Why,  no,  my  lord. 

Vhy,  then,  it  cannot  be. 

And  she  was  taken  with  her  boy. 

Vhatboy? 

A  page,  a  boy  tliat  senes  her. 

)h,  gwxl  gods'! 

lOV? 

Av;  know  you  him,  my  lord? 
ieil  and  sin  kndw  hiin!-rSir, 
leceiv'd; 
D  i^ a  little  coldly  with  you: 
ere  lustful,  would  she  uke  a  boy, 
ows  not  yet  desire?  She  would  have 

[he  acu, 
aeet  her  thoughts,  and  know  the  sin 

1  the  creat  deught  of  wickedness. 
sbus*a,  and  so  is  she,  and  1. 
How  you,  my  lord  ? 

i^hy,  all  ihe  workl's  abus'd 
just  report. 

Ob,  noble  Sir,  your  virtues 
K>k  into  the  subtle  thoughtsof  woman. 
my  lord,  I  took  them ;  I  myself. 
^ow,  all  the  devils,  thou  didst!  Fly 
1  my  rage!  [plafi;ues, 

thou  hadst  ta'en  devils  ^engend* ring 
KM  didst  take  themj  Hide  mee  from 
eyes! 

nou  hadst  taken  thunder  on  thy  breast, 
lou  didst  take  them;  or  been  strucken 
ib 

;  that  this  foul  deed  might  have  slept 
e! 

Have  vOu  known  him  so  ill-temper'd? 
fever  before. 

rhe  winds,  that  are  let  loose 
:  four  sev'ral  comers  of  the  earth, 
ad  themselves  all  over  sea  and  land, 
a  chaste  one.     Wliat  friend  bears  a 
rd 
ic  through? 


you 


Dion,  Why,  my  lord,  are  you  so  mov*d  at 
this?  [tract; 

Phu  When  any  falls  from  virtue,  Vm  die- 
I  have  an  int*rest  m*t. 

Dion.  But,  good  my  lord,  recall  yourself. 
And  think  what's  best  to  be  done. 

Phi,  I  thank  you;  I  will  do  it. 
Please  you  to  leave  me:  I'll  consider  of  it. 
To-morrow  I  will  find  your  lodging  forth. 
And  give  you  answer. 

Dion.  All  the  gods  direct  you 
The  readiest  way !       ft 

Tkra,  He  was  extreme  impatient. 

Cie.  It  was  his  virtue,  and  his  noble  mind. 
[Exeunl  Dion,  Cie,  and  7%ra. 

Phi,  I  had  forgot  to  ask  him  where  he  took 
them. 
1*11  follow  him.    Oh,  that  I  had  a  sea 
Within  my  breast,  to  (juench  the  fire  1  feel! 
More  circumstances  will  but  fan  this  fire.* 
It  more  afHicts  me  now,  to  know  by  whom 
This  deed  is  done,  than  simply  that  'tis  done : 
And  he,  that  tells  me  this,  is  nooourable. 
As  far  from  lies  as  she  is  far  from  truth. 
Oh,  that,  like  beasts,  we  could  not  grieve  our- 
selves, [fight 
With  that  we  see  not !  Bulls  and  rams  will 
To  keep  their  females,  standing  in  their  sight; 
But  take  'em  from  them,  and  you  take  at  once 
Their  spleens  avray ;  and  they  will  fall  Bf^n 
Unto  their  pastures,  growing  fresh  and  fat; 
And  taste  tne  water  of  the  spring  as  sweet 
As  'twas  before,  finding  no  start  m  sleep. 
But  miserable  man — ^ee,  see,  you  gods. 


Enter  Bellario. 

He  walks  still ;  and  the  face,  you  let  him  wear 
When  he  was  innocent,  is  still  the  same. 
Not  blasted!  Is  this  justice?  Do  you  mean 
To  intrap  mortality,  that  you  allow 
Treason  so  smooth  a  brow  ?  I  cannot  now 
Think  he  is  guilty. 

Bel.  Health  to  you,  my  lord ! 
The  princess  dotli  commend  her  love,  her  life. 
And  this,  unto  you. 

Phi.  Oh,  Bellario!  [it 

Now  I  perceive  she  loves  me ;  she  does  shew 
In  lovine  thee,  my  boy:  Sh'as  made  thee  brave. 

Bel.  My  lord,  she  has  attifd  me  past  diy 
wish. 
Past  my  desert ;  more  fit  for  her  attendant, 
Thougn  far  unfit  for  me,  who  do  attend. 

P/ts.  Thou  art  j^rown  courtly,  boy. — Oh, 
let  all  women. 
That  love  black  deeds,  learn  to  dissemble  here. 
Here,  by  this  pa])er!  She  docs  write  to  me. 
As  if  her  heart  were  mines  of  adamant 
To  all  the  world  besid<'s;  but,  unto  nie, 
A  maiden-snow  that  melted  with  my  looks. 
Tell  nie,  my  boy,  how  doil»  the  princess  use 

thee? 
For  I  shall  guess  her  love  to  me  by  that. 

Bel.  Scarce  like  her  servant,  hut  as  if  I  were 
Something  aily'd  to  her;  or  had  preserv'd 
Her  life  tnree  tiniei  by  my  fidelity. 
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As  mothers  fond  do  use  their  only  sons ; 
As  l*d  use  one,  that's  left  unto  my  trust. 
For  whom  my  life  should  pay,  if  he  met  harm. 
So  she  does  use  me. 

Phi,  Why,  this  is  wondrous  well :  [with  ? 
But  what  kind  language  docs  she  feed  thee 
Bel.,  Why,  she  does  tell  me,  she  will  trust 
my  youth 
With  all  her  loving  secrets ;  and  does  call  me 
Her  pretty  servant ;  bids  me  weep  no  more 
For  leaving  you ;  she'll  see  mv  services 
Regarded ;  and  such  words  ot  that  soft  strain. 
That  I  am  nearer  weeping  when  she  ends 
Than  ere  she  spake. 

Phi,  This  is  much  better  still. 
Bei,  Are  you  not  ill,  my  lord? 
Phi,  111?  No,  Bellario. 
Bel,  Methinks,  your  words 
Fall  not  from  off  your  tongue  so  evenly. 
Nor  is  there  in  your  looks  that  quietness. 
That  I  was  wont  to  see. 

Phi.  Thou  art  deceiv'd,  boy : 
And  she  strokes  thy  head  ? 
Bel,  Yes. 

Phi,  And  she  does  clap  thy  checks? 
Bel,  She  does,  my  lord. 
Phi.  And  she  does  kiss  thee,  boy?  ha! 
Bel.  How,  my  lord  ? 
Phi,  She  kisses  thee? 
Bel,  Not  so,  my  lord. 
Phi.  Come,  come,  I  know  she  docs. 
Bel,  No,  by  my  life.  [she  does. 

Phi,  Whytnen  she  does  not  love  me.  Come, 
I  bad  her  do  it;  I  charg'd  her,  by  all  charms 
Of  love  between  us,  by  the  hope  of  peace 
We  should  enjoy,  to  yield  thee  all  delights 
Naked,  as  to  her  bed  :  I  took  her  oath 
Thou  should'st  enioy  her.  Tell  me,  gentle  boy. 
Is  she  not  parallefess?  Is  not  her  breath 
Sweet  as  Arabian  winds,  when  fruits  are  ripe  ? 
Arc  not  her  breasts  two  liquid  ivory  balls? 
Is  she  not  all  a  lasting  mine  of  joy? 

Bel,  Ay,  now  I   see  why  my  disturbed 
thoughts 
Were  so  perplex*d :  When  first  I  went  to  her. 
My  heart  held  augury.     You  are  abus'd ; 
Some  villain  has  abus'd  you !  I  do  see 
Whereto  you  tend :  Fall  rocks  upon  his  head. 
That  put  this  to  you :  *Tis  some  subtle  train. 
To  brine  that  noble  frame  of  yours  to  nought. 
Phi.   rhou  think'st  I  will  be  angry  with 
thee.     Come,  [more 

Thou  shalt  know  all  my  drift:  I  hate  her 
Than  I  love  happiness,  and  plac'd  thee  there. 
To  pry  with  narrow  eyes  into  her  deeds. 
Hast  thou  discovered?  Is  she  fall'n  to  lust. 
As  I  would  wish  her?  Speak  some  comfort  to 
me.  ^  [sent : 

Bel,  My  lord,  you  did  mistake  the  boy  you 
Had  she  the  lust  of  sparrows,  or  of  goats; 
Had  she  a  sin  that  way,  hid  from  the  world. 
Beyond  the  name  of  lust,  I  would  not  aid 
Her  base  desires;  but  what  1  came  to  know 


As  servant  to  her,  I  would  not  reveal. 
To  make  my  life  last  ages. 

Phi,  Oh,  my  heart! 
This  is  a  salve  worse  than  the  main  disease. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts;  for  I  will  know  the 

least 
That  dwells  within  thee,  or  wilhiptfiy  heart 
To  know  it :  1  will  see  diy  thou^ute  as  plain 
As  I  do  now  thy  face. 

Bel.  Why,  so  you  do. 
She  is  (for  ought  1  know)  by  all  the  gods. 
As  chaste  as  ice :  But  were  she  foul  as  hell. 
And  1  did  know  it  thus,  the  breath  of  kings. 
The  points  of  swords,  tortures,  nor  bulls  of 
Should  draw  it  from  me.  [brass,*® 

Phi.  Then  it  is  no  time 
To  dally  with  thee ;  I  will  take  thy  life. 
For  1  do  hate  thee :  I  could  curse  thee  now. 
f     Bel.  If  you  do  hate,  you  could  not  curse 

me  worse : 
JThe  gods  have  not  a  punishment  in  store 
Greater  for  me,  than  is  your  hate. 

Phi.   Fie,  fie,  so  young  and  so  dissembling! 
Tell  me  when  and  where  thou  didst  enjoy  her, 
Or  let  plagues  fall  on  me,  if  1  destroy  thee  not. 
Bel.  Heav'n  knows  1  never  did ;  and  when 
I  lie 
To  save  my  life,  may  I  live  long  and  loath'd. 
Hew  me  asunder,  and,  whilst  1  can  think, 
ril  love  those  pieces  you  have  cut  away. 
Better  than  those  that  grow ;  and  kiss  those 
Because  you  made  *em  so.  [limbs 

Phi,  Fear'st  thou  not  death? 
Can  bo}  s  contemn  that  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  what  boy  is  he 
Can  be  content  to  live  to  be  a  man. 
That  sees  the  best  of  men  thus  passionate. 
Thus  without  reason? 

Phi.  Oh,  but  thou  dost  not  know 
What  'tis  to  die. 

Bel,  Yes,  1  do  know,  my  lord : 
'Tis  less  than  to  be  bom ;  a  lasting  sleep, 
A  quiet  resting  from  all  jealousy; 
A  tiling  we  all  pursue.     I  know  besides. 
It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game  that  must  be 
lost. 
Phi.  But  there  are  pains,  false  boj',   [then 
For  |)erjur'd  souls :  Think  but  on  these,  and 
Thy  heart  will  melt,  and  thou  wilt  utter  all. 
hot.  May  they  fall  all  upon  me  whilst  I  live. 
If  1  be  perjur'd,  or  have  ever  thought 
Of  that  you  charge  me  with.     If  1  be  false. 
Send  me  to  suffer  in  those  jiunishments 
You  speak  of;  kill  me. 

Phi.  Oh,  what  should  I  do?  [swear 

Why,  who  can  but  believe  him?  lie  docs 
So  earnestly,  that  if  it  were  not  true. 
The  gods  would  not  endure  him.     Rise,  Bel- 
lario! 
Thy  protestations  are  so  deep,  and  thou 
Dost  look  so  truly,  when  thou  utter'st  them. 
That  though  I  know  'cm  false,  as  were  my 
hopes. 


so 


Pulls  qf  brass,']  Aa  explanatioQ  of  thu  will  be  found  in  A  King  and  No  King. 
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PHILASTER. 


[Act  3. 


Phi.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Would  he  had  hrokcD  thee,  that  made  thee 

know 
This  lady  was  not  loyal.     Mistress,  forget 
The  boy :  1*11  get  thee  a  far  better. 

Are.  Oh,  never,  never  such  a  boy  again, 
as  iny  Bellario  ? 

Phi.  *Tis  but  your  fond  affection. 

Are.  With  thee,  my  boy,  farewell  for  e\'cr 
All  secrecy  in  scrvauts !  Farewell  faith ! 
And  all  desire  to  do  well  for  itself! 
Let  all  that  shall  succeed  thee,  for  thy  wrongs. 
Sell  and  betray  chaste  love ! 

Phi.  And  all  this  passion  for  a  boy?      [nie. 

Are,  He  was  your  boy,  and  you  put  hiui  to 
And  the  loss  of  such  must  have  a  mourning  for. 

Phi.  Oh,  thou  forgetful  woman ! 

Are.  How,  my  lord? 

Phi.  False  Arethusa! 
Hast  thou  a  med'cinc  to  restore  my  wits. 
When  1  have  lost  'em  ?  If  not,  leave  to  talk. 
And  do  thus. 

Are.  Do  what.  Sir?  Would  you  sleep? 

Phi.  For  ever,  Arethusa.     Oh,  ye  gods, 
Give  mc  a  worthy  patience !  Have  I  stood 
Naked,  alone,  the  shock  of  many  fortunes? 
Have  I  seen  mischiefs  numberless,  and  mighty. 
Grow  like  a  sea  u|X)n  mc?  Have  I  taken 
Danger  as  stern  as  death  into  my  lK)soin,   ' 
And  laugh*d  upon  it,  made  it  but  a  mirth. 
And  flun^  it  by  ?  Do  I  live  now  like  him. 
Under  this  tyrant  king,  that  languishing 
Hears  his  sad  bell,  and  sees  his  mourners  ?  Do  I 
Bear  all  this  bravely,  and  must  sink  at  length 
Under  a  woman's  falshood  ?  Oh,  that  boy. 
That  cursed  l)oy !  None  but  a  villain  boy 
To  ease  your  lust? 

Are.  Nay,  then  I  am  betray'd : 
I  feel  the  plot  cast  for  my  overthrow. 
Oh,  I  am  wretched !       '  [have 

Phi.  Now  you  may  take  that  little  right  I 
To  this  poor  kingdom :  Give  it  to  your  joy  ; 
For  I  have  no  joy  in  it.     Some  far  place. 
Where  never  womankind  durst  set  her  fof)t. 
For  bursting  with  her  {X)isons,  nuist  I  seek, 
And  live  to  curse  you  : 

There  dig  a  cave,  and  preach  to  birds  and 
beasts,  [you  ; 

What  woman  is,  and  help  to  save  Uiem  from 
HowHeav'n  is  in  your  eyes,  but,  in  your  hearts. 
More  hell  than  hell  has :  How  your  tongues, 
like  scorpions,  [woven 

Both  heal  and  poison :  How  your  thoughts  are 
With  thousana  changes  in  one  subtle  web. 
And  worn  so  by  you  :  How  tliat  foolish  man 
That  reads  the  sto^*  of  a  woman's  face, 
And  dies  believing  it,  is  lost  for  ever: 
How  all  the  good  vou  have  is  but  a  shadow, 
I'th'  moniing  witli  you,  and  at  night  behind 
you. 


Past  and  for^tten !  How  your  vows  are  frosts. 
Fast  for  a  night,  and  with  the  next  sun  gone: 
How  you  are,  being  taken  all  together, 
A  mere  confusion,  and  so  dead  a  chaos. 
That  love  cannot  distinguish.  These  sad  texts. 
Till  my  last  hour,  I  am  bound  to  utter  of  you. 
So  farewell  all  mv  woe,  all  my  delight! 

[iia-j/  Phi. 
Arc.  Be  merciful,  ye  gods,  and  strike  me 

dead !  [breast 

What  wiiy  have  I  deserv'd  this?  Make  my 
Transparent  as  pure  crystal,  that  the  world. 
Jealous  of  me,  may  see  the  foulest  thought 
My  heart  holds.    \V&ere  shall  a  woman  turn 

her  eyes. 
To  find  out  constancy?  Save  me,  how  black 

(Enter  Bellario.) 

And  guiltily,  methinks,  that  boy  looks  now  !*' 
Oh,  thou  dissembler,  that,  betbrc  thou 

spak'st, 
Wert  in  thy  cradle  false,  sent  to  make  lyes. 
And  betray  innocents!  Thy  lord  and  thou 
May  glory  in  the  ashes  of  a  maid 
Fool'd  by  her  j)assion ;  but  the  conquest  is 
Nothing  so  great  as  wicked.     Fly  away ! 
Let  my  command  force  thee  to  that,'whidi 

shame 
Would  do  without  it.     If  thou  undcrstood'st 
'J'ho  loathed  oHice  thou  hast  undergone,  [hills, 
Why,  thou  wouldst  hide  thee  under  heaps  ol 
l^st  men  should  dig  and  find  thee. 

Bel.  Oh,  what  god. 
Angry  with  men,  hath  sent  this  stranee  disease 
Into  the  noblest  minds?  Madam,  thts  grief 
You  add  unto  me  is  no  more  than  drops 
To  seas,  for  which  they  are  not  seen  to  swell : 
My  lord  hath  struck  his  anger  through  mj 
And  let  out  all  the  hope  of  future  joys.  |  heartj 
You  need  not  bid  me  tly ;  I  came  to  part. 
To  take  my  latest  leave.     Farewell  for  e>er  I 
1  <lurst  not  run  away,  in  honesty, 
I'Vom  such  a  lady,  like  a  boy  that  stole,  [godi 
Or  made  some  grievous  fauft.    The  pow  r  oi 
Assist  you  in  your  suff'rings!  Hasty  time 
Kcvcal  the  triitli  to  your  abused  lord 
And  mine,  that  he  may  know  your  worth; 

whilst  I 
Go  seek  out  some  forgotten  place  to  die! 

[Exit  Bel 
Are.  Peace  guide  thee!   Thou  hast  o\cr« 

thrown  me  once; 
Yet,  if  1  had  another  Troy  to  lose, 
T'hou,  or  another  villain,  with  thy  looks. 
Might  talk  me  out  of  it,  and  send  me  naked. 
My  hair  dishevel'd,  through  the  fiery  streets. 

Enter  a  lady. 

Lndy.  Madam,  the  king  would  hunt,  an( 
With  earnestness.  [calls  for  yoi 


ai 


Save  mc,  how  black 


And  guilty,  methinks,  that  hoy  looks  now  .H  Nothing  betrays  a  corruption  so  evidently 
the  first  glanct,  as  a  lameness  in  the  metre.  '1  ne  epithet  here  must  nex:essarily  be  turned  ii 
an  advert,  and  that  supports  tiie  vcrsiticalion.  AJr.  Theobald. 


a 


Act  3. 


PHILASTER. 
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Aft,  I  am  in  tuoe  to  hunt! 
Diana,  it*  thou  canst  rage  with  a  maid 
As  with  a  man,  let  me  discover  thee 
Bathing,  and  turn  me  ^>  a  fearful  hind. 


That  I  may  die  pursued  by  cruel  hounds. 
And  have  my  story  written  in  my  wounds. 

{Exeunt, 


ACT    IV. 


neighbour.  Why,  what  a  devil  can  a  man 
sec  m  her  face,  but  that  she*s  honest? 

Thra.  Troth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  of  j** 
a  foolish  twinkling  with  the  eye,  tnat  spoils 
her  coat ;  but  he  must  be  a  cunning  herald 
that  finds  it. 

Dion.  See  how  they  muster  one  another ! 
Oh,  there's  a  rank  regiment  where  the  devil 
carries  the  colours,  and  his  dam  drum-major! 
Now  the  world  and  the  flesh  come  behind 
with  the  carriage. 

Cle,  Sure,  this  ladv  has  a  good  turn  done 
her  against  her  will :  Before,  she  was  common 
talk  J  now,  none  dare  sav,  cantharides  can  8t»r 
her.  Her  face  looks  like  a  warrant,  wilUng 
and  coiiiinandin^  all  tongues,  as  they  will  an- 
swer it,  to  be  tied  up  and  l)oltcd  when  this 
lady  means  to  let  herself  loose.  As  I  live,  she 
has  got  her  a  goodly  protection,  and  a  gra- 
cious ;  and  may  use  her  body  discreetly,  for 
her  health's  sake,  once  a  week,  excepting 
Lent  and  Dog-davs.  Oh,  if  they  were  to  be 
got  for  money,  what  a  great  sum  would  come 
out  of  the  city  for  these  licenses ! 

A'/wif.  To  horse,  to  horse!  we  lose  the 
morning,  gentlemen.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  two  TVoodmen, 

1  JVood.  What,  have  you  lodz*d  the  deer? 

2  ff'ood.  Yes,  they  arc  ready  lor  the  bow. 

1  Wood.  Who  shoots? 

2  ff'ood.  The  princess. 

1  Wood.  No,  she'll  hunt. 

2  n'ood.  She'll  take  a  stand,  I  say. 

1  Wood.  Who  else? 

2  //  ood.  Why,  the  youn^  stranger  prince. 
1  Wood.  He  shall  shoot  in  a  stone  dow  for 

me.     I  never  lov'd  his  be)'ond-sea-ship,  since 

he  forsook  the  say,  for  [>aying  ten  shillings:** 

>  . 

^  And  yet  he  looks  like  a  mortijied  member,  as  if  he  had  a  sick  man's  slave  in  his  mouth."] 
We  must,  surely,  read  slaver.  Every  body  nmst,  1  think,  assent  lo  this;  and  tlierefore  it  necd« 
DO  note  in  confirmation.  Mr.  Seward. 

We  beg  our  readers  forgiveness  for  presenting  them  with  this  specimen  of  Mr.Scward's  deli- 
cate ideas;  but  it  is  a  justice  he  could  not  be  denied ;  as  we  are  determined  to  rob  him  of  no 
part  of  the  honour  due  to  his  ingenuity.  A  small  |>ortion,  however,  of  that  attention  to  the  old 
copies,  which  is  so  largely  boasted  of  by  the  editors  of  17-^0,  would  have  spared  him  tliis  con- 
jectural labour,  and  induced  hiui  to  restore  .wlcr  to  the  text. 

**  Pha.  7 roth,  no  great  matter  to  speak  of,  &c.    How  comes  Pharamond  to  interpose  in  this 
argument,  and  reply  to  what  IJion,  Clereinont,  and  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  Philaster's 
parw,  are  talking;  of,  and  that  under  the  rose,  as  we  say  ?  The  sjjcech  must  certainly  be  placed . 
to  Tkrasiline*     Pha.  and  Thra.  (The  abbreviation  of  the  characters  speaking)  might  easily  Ik: 
mistaken  at  press.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*^  /  necir  lov'd  his  heyond-sea'ship,  sinee  he  forsook  the  say,  for  paying  ten^shillin:;s :] 
When  a  deer  is  hunted  down,  and  to  be  cut  up,  it  is  a  ceremony  for  the  keeper  to  offer  his  kniie 
tQ  a  man  of  the  lint  distinction  in  the  field,  that  he  may  rip  up^the  belly,  ani!  take  an  assay  of 

the 


£ji/fT  King,  Pharamond,  Arcthusa^  Galatea, 
Megra,  Dion,  Cleremont,  Thrasiline,  and 
attendants. 

Jifiiig."l]l7HAT,  are  the  hounds  before,  and 

^  ^    all  the  woodmen ; 
Our  horses  ready,  and  our  bows  bent  ? 

Dion.  All,  Sir.  [forgotten 

King.  You're  cloudy.  Sir ;  Come^  we  have 
Your  venial  trespass;  let  not  that  sit  heavy 
Upon  your  spirit ;  none  dare  utter  it. 

Dion.  He  looks  like  an  old  surfeited  sUillion 
after  his  leaping,  dull  as  a  dormouse.  See  how 
he  sink!^  1  The  wench  has  shot  him  between 
wind  and  water,  and,  I  hope,  sprung  a  leak. 

Thra.  He  needs  no  teaching,  ne  strikes  sure 
enough^  his  greatest  fault  is,  he  hunts  too 
much  in  the  purlieus.  'Would,  he  would 
leave  off  poach mg ! 

Dion.  And  for  his  horn,  h'as  left  it  at  the 
lodge  where  he  lay  late.  Oh,  he's  a  ])recious 
lime-hound !  Turn  him  loose  upcm  the  [mrsuit 
of  a.lady,  and  if  he  lose  her,  hang  him  up  i'th' 
slip.  When  my  fox- bitch  Beauty  grows 
proud,  ril  borrow  him. 

King.  Is  your  boy  tum'd  away  ?  h'ou. 

Are.  You  did  command.  Sir,  and  1  obey*d 

King.  *ns  well  done.    Hark  ye  further. 

Cle.  Is't  possible  this  fellow  should  repent? 
methinksy  that  were  not  noble  in  him ;  and 
yet  he  looks  like  a  mortified  member,  as  if  he 
nad  a  sick  man's  salve  in's  mouth.^^  If  a 
worse  man  had  done  this  fault'  now,  some 
physical  justice  or  other  would  uresently  (with- 
out the  help  of  an  almanack)  have  opened  the 
obstriictions  of  his  liver,  and  let  him  blood 
with  a  d(^-whip. 

Dion.  See,  see,  how  modestly  yon  lady 
looks,  as  if  she  came  from  churching  with  her 


^ 


PHILASTER. 


[Act  4. 


He  was  there  at  the  fall  of  a  deer,  and  would 
needs  (out  of  his  mightiness)  give  ten  groats 
for  the  dowcets;  marry,  the  steward  would 
have  the  velvet-head  into  the  bargain,  to  tuft 
his  hat  withal.**  I  think  he  should  love 
venery  J  he  is  an  old  Sir  Tristram ;  for,  if  you 
be  remember'd,  he  forsook  the  stag  once,  to 
strike  a  rascal  mitching  in  a  meadow,  and  her 
he  kiird  in  the  eye.*'  Who  shoots  else? 
2  fVood.  The  lady  Galatea.   . 

1  Wood.  That's  a  good  wench,  an  she  would 
not  chide  us  for  tumbling  of  her  women  in  the 
brakes.  She's  liberal,  and,  by  my  bow,  they 
say,  she*s  honest;  and  whether  that  be  a  fault, 
I  nave  nodiins  to  do.    There's  all? 

2  Wood.  No,  one  more;  Mcgra. 

1  Wood,  That's afirker,i'faith, boy; there's 
a  wench  will  ride  her  haunches  as  nurd  afler 
a  kennel  of  hounds,  as  a  hunting  saddle;  and 
when  she  comes  home,  get  'em  claut,  and  all 
b  well  again.  I  have  known  her  lose  herself 
three  times  in  one  afternoon  (if  the  woods 
have  been  answerable)  and  it  has  been  work 
enough  for  one  man  to  find  her ;  and  he  has 
tweat  for  it.  She  rides  well,  and  she  pays 
well.    Hark!  let's  go.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Philaster. 

Phi.    Oh,  that  I  had  been  **  nourish'd  in 

these  woods. 
With  milk  of  goats,  and  acorns,  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling 

trains 
Of  womens'  looks ;  but  digg'd  myself  a  cave. 
Where  I,  my  fire,  my  cattle,  ana  my  bed. 
Might  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl, 
Beaten  with  winds,  chastens  theharden'd  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells;  that  might  have  strew'd 

my  bed  [beasts. 

With  leaves,  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of 


Oor  neighbours;  and  have  borne  at  her  big 

breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue.    This  had  been  a  life 
Free  from  vexation. 

Enter  Bellario, 

Bel.  Oh,  wicked  men! 
An  innocent  may  walk  safe  among  beasts ; 
Nothing  assaults  me  here.  See,  my  griev'd  lord 
Sits  as  his  soul  were  searching  out  a  way 
To  leave  his  body.    Pardon  me,  that  must 
Break  thy  last  commandment;   for  I  must 

speak. 
You,  that  are  griev'd,  can  pity :  Hear,  my  lord ! 

Phi.  Is  there  a  creature  yet  so  miseraole. 
That  I  can  pity? 

Bel,  Oh,  my  noble  lord! 
View  my  strange  fortune ;  and  bestow  on  me, 
According  to  your  bounty  (if  my  service 
Can  merit  nothing)  so  much  as  may  serve 
To  keep  that  little  piece  I  hold  of  life 
From  cold  and  hunger. 

Phi.  Is  it  thou?  Begone!  [wear's!. 

Go,   sell  those  misbeseeming   clotlies   thoi 
And  feed  thyself  with  them.  [them; 

Bel.  Alas!  my  lord,  I  can  set  nothing  foi 
The  silly  country  people  think  tis  treason 
To  toucn  such  gay  things. 

Phi.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  is 
Unkindly  done,  to  vex  me  with  thy  sight. 
Thou'rt  faU'n  aeain  to  thy  dissembling  trade: 
How  should'st  tnou  think  to  cozen  me  again! 
Remains  there  yet  a  plague  untry'd  for  me? 
Ev'n  so  thou  wcpt'st,  ana  look'd'st,  and  spok'st, 

when  first 
I  took  thee  up:  Curse  qfi  the  time!  If  thy 
Commanding  tears  can  work  on  any  other. 
Use  thy  art;  I'll  not  betray  it.     Which  way 
Wilt  thou  take,  that  I  may  shun  thee? 
For  thine  eyes  are  poison  to  mine ;  and  I  [way! 
I  Am  loth  to  grow  in  rage.    This  way,  or  thai 


the  plight  and  fatness  of  the  game.  But  this,  as  the  Woodman  says,  Pharamond  declined,  U 
•ave  the  customary  fee  of  ten  shillings.  Mr.  Theolald. 

*♦  JHfarry,  the  steward  would  have  the  velvet-head  into  the  bargain,  to  turf  his  hoi  wilkal:] 
What  consonancy  is  there  betwixt  velvet  and  turf?  The  original  word  must  certainly  haw 
been,  tt^ft ;  which  corresponds  with  the  soft  pile  of  the  velvet.  Felouth,  tufted,  as  the  French 
dictionaries  explain  it  to  us.  Mr.  Theobald. 

is  He  forsook  the  stage  once  to  strike  a  rascal  milking  in  a  meadow,  and  her  he  kiltd  in  tht 
eye."]  A  rascal  is  a  lean  deer,  or  doe;  but  what  sense  is  there  in  a  deer  milking  in  a  meadow i 
1  hope  I  have  retriev'd  the  tnie  reading,  mitching,  i.  e.  creeping,  solitary,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  nerd.  To  kill  her  iVt  the  eye,  is  a  sarcasm  on  Pharamond  as  a  bad  shooter;  for  all  good 
ones  level  at  tlie  heart.  Mr.  Theolald. 

^^  Oh,  that  I  had  been  nourish* d,  ®*c.]  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  Theodosius,  has  given  Varanes  i 
speech  so  very  similar  to  this,  that  we  must  look  on  it  as  a  mere  copy  Lee,  however.  In  some 
parts  hat  been  more  refined  in  his  expression. 

'  Oh,  that  I  had  been  born  some  happy  swain, 
'  And  never  known  a  life  so  great,  so  vain ! 

*  Where  I  extremes  might  not  be  forc'd  to  choose, 

'  And,  bless'd  with  some  mean  wife,  no  crown  could  lose; 

*  Where  the  dear  partner  of  my  little  state, 

*  With  all  her  smiling  offspring  at  the  gate, 

'  Blessing  my  labours,  might  my  coming  wait: 

*  Where  in  our  humble  beds  all  safe  miglit  lie» 
'^nd  not  in  cursed  courts  for  glory  die.' 
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Bci.  Any  will  serve.    But  I  will  chusc  to 
have 
That  path  in  chase  that  leads  unto  my  grave. 
[Exeunt  Phi,  and  Bel.  severally. 

Enter  Dion  and  the  Woodmen, 

Dion.  This  is  the  strangest  sudden  chance ! 
You,  Woodmen  I 

1  Wood.  My  lord  Dion ! 

Dion.  Saw  you  a  lady  come  this  way,  on  a 
sabfe  horse  stuoded  witH  stars  of  whiter 

Sf  Wood.  Was  she  not  young  and  tali? 

Dion.  Yes.  Rode  slie  to  the  wood  or  to 
the  plain  ? 

2  Wood.  Faith,  my  lord,  we  saw  none. 

[Exeunt  Wood. 

Enter  Cleremont. 

Dion.  Pox  of  your  questions  then !  What, 
is  she  found  ? 

Cfe.  Nor  will  be,  I  think. 

Dion,  Let  him  seek  his  daughter  himself. 
She  cannot  stray  about  a  little  necessary  na- 
tural business,  but  the  whole  court  must  be 
in  arms :  Wlicn  she  has  done,  we  shall  have 

Cle.  There's  already  a  thousand  fatherless 
tales  amongst  us:  Some  say,  her  horse  run 
away  with  her;  some,  a  wolf  pursued  her; 
others,  it  was  a  plot  to  kill  her,  and  that  armed 
men  were  seen  in  the  wood :  But,  question- 
less, she  rode  away  willingly. 

Enter  King  and  Tlirasiline. 

King.  Where  is  she? 

Cie.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell. 

King.  How  is  that?  Answer  me  so  again! 

Cle.  Sir,  shall  1  lie?  f  me  that. 

King.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell 
I  say  again,  where  is  she?  Mutter  not! 
Sir,  ipeak  you;  where  is  she? 

JDrofi.  Sir,  I  do  not  know.  [Heav*n, 

King.  Speak  that  again  so  boldly,  and,  by 
It  is  thy  last.    You,  fellows,  answer  me ; 
Where  is  she?  Mark  me,  all,  I  am  your  king; 
I  wish  to  see  my  daus;hter;  shew  her  me; 
I  do  command  you  all,  as  you  are  subjects. 
To  shew  her  me!  What,  am  I  not  your  king? 
If  *  ay,*  then  am  I  not  to  be  obcv'd  ? 

Dion,  Yes,  if  youcouiuiand  things  possible 
and  honest.  [jrnc,  thou, 

King.  Things  possible  and  honest!  Hear 
Thoo  traitor!  that  daf  st  confine  thy  king  to 

things 
Possible  and  honest ;  shew  her  me. 
Or,  let  me  perish,  if  I  cover  not 
Ail  Sicily  with  blood! 

Dion.  Indeed  I  cannot,  unless  you  tell  me 
where  she  is.  [lose 

King.  You  have  betray'd  me;  y*have  let  nie 
The  jewel  of  my  life :  Go,  bring  her  me. 
And  set  her  here,  before  me:  'Tis  the  king 
Will  have  it  so;  whose  breath  can  still  the 
winds,  fsea, 

Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  th«  sweUing 

Vol..  I. 


And  stop  the  floods  of  Heav'n.    Speak,  can 
it  not? 

Dion.  No.  [ilik? 

King.  No!  cannot  the  breath  of  kings  do 

Dion.  No;  nor  smell  sweet  itself,  if  once 
Be  but  corrupted.  [the  lungs 

.King.  Is  it  so?  Take  heed!  [pow'rs 

Dion.  Sir,  take  you  heed,  how  you  dare  the 
That  must  be  just. 

King.  Alas!  what  are  we  kings? 
Why  do  you,  gods,  place  us  above  the  rest. 
To  Ge  serv'd,  flatter' d  and  ador'd,  till  we 
Believe  we  hold  within  ourhands  your  thunder; 
A  nd,  when  we  come  to  try  the  pow'r  we  have. 
There's  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  thrca«*nings. 
I  have  sinn'd,  'tis  true,  and  here  stand  to  be 

punish'd ; 
Yet  would  not  thus  be  punish'd .  Let  mc  chtise 
Myway,  and  lay  it  on. 

iyion.  He  articles  with  the  gods :  'Would 
somebody  would  draw  lx)nds,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  covenants  betwixt  them ! 

Enter  Pharamond,  Galatea,  and  Megra, 

King.  What,  is  she  found? 

Pha,  No;  we  have  la' en  her  horse: 
He  gallop'd  empty  by.    lliere's  some  treason. 
You,  Galatea,  rode  with  her  into  the  wood: 
Why  left  you  her? 

Gal.  She  did  command  me. 

King.  Command!  You  should  not.  [birth, 

Gal.  'Twould  il^becomcmy  fortunesand  my 
To  disobey  the  daughter  of  my  king. 

King,  Vou're  all  cunning  to  obey  us,  for 
our  hurt; 
But  I  will  bave  her. 

Pha.  If  I  have  her  not. 
By  this  hand,  there  shall  be  no  more  Sicily. 

Dion,  What,  will  he  carry  it  to  Spain  in's 

rket?  [tne  king, 

I  will  not  leave  one  man  alive,  but 
A  cook,  and  a  tailor. 

Dion.  Yet  you  may  do  well 
To  spare  your  lady-bedfellow ;  and  her 
You  m»iy  keep  for  a  spawner. 

King.  I  see  the  injuries  I  have  done  must 
be  reveng'd.  [out. 

Dion.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  find  her 
King.  Run  all;  disperse  yourselves!   llie 
man  thut  finds  her. 
Or,  (if  she  be  kiU'd)  the  traitor,  I'll  make 
him  great. 
Dion.  Iknow  some  would  give  five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  iind  her. 

Pna.  Come,  let  us  seek.  [self. 

King.  Each  man  a  severaLway ;  here  I  my- 
Dion.  Come,  gentlemen,  we  here. 
Cle.  I^dy,  you  must  go  search  too. 
Meg.  I  Had  raiher  he  search'd  myself. 

[ExeutU  Omnes. 

Enter  Arcthusa, 

Are.  Where  am  I  now  ?  Feet,  find  me  out 
away* 
Without  the  counsel  of  my  troubled  head : 
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rU  follow  you,  boldly,  about  tbese  woods, 
0*er  mountains,  thorough  brambles,  pits,  and 

floods. 
Heaven,  I  hope,  w'dl  ease  me.    I  am  sick. 

Enter  Bellario. 

Bel.  Yonder's  my  lady:  Heav*n  knows  I 

want  nothing, 
Because  I  do  not  wish  to  live  ^  yet  I 
W.ill  try  her  charity.     Oh,  hear,  you  that 

have  plenty ! 
From  that  flowing  store,  drop  some  on  dry 

ground.    See, 
The  fively  red  is  gone  to  cuard  her  heart! 
I  fear  she  faints.     MaJam,  look  up!   She 

breathes  not. 
Open  once  more  those  rosy  twins,  and  send 
Unto  my  lord  your  latest  farewell.     Oh,  she 

stirs: 
How  is  it,  madam  ?  Speak  comfort. 

Are.  'Tis  not  gently  done, 
To  put  me  in  a  miserable  life. 
Ana  hold  me  there:  I  prithee,  let  me  pp; 
1  shall  do  best  without  thee;  1  am  well. 

Enter  Phiias/er, 

Phi.  I  am  to  blame  to  be  so  much  in  rage : 
I'll  tell  her  cooly,  when  and  where  I  heard 
This  killing  truth,     i  will  be  temperate 
In  speaking,  and  ^ust  in  hearing. 
Oh,  monstrous  I  Tempt   me  not,  ye  gods! 
good  gods,  '  t^  heart. 

Tempt  not  a  frait  man !  Wh-iCs  he,  that  has 
But  he  must  ease  it  here? 

Bci.  My  lord,  helj)  the  princess. 

Are.    Iain  well:  forbear.  '  fbracM 

Phi.  Let  me  love  light* nine,  let  me  be  em- 
And  kiss'd  by  scorpic  s,  or  adore  the  eyes 
Of  basilisks,  rather  than  trust  the  tongues 
Of  hell-bred  women !  Some  good  gpds  look 
down,  [stone. 

And  shrink  these  veins  up;  stick  me  lierca 
Lasting  to  ages,  in  the  memory  [ones ! 

Cf  this  damn'd  act!  Hear  me,  you  wicked 
You  have  put  hills  of  fire  into  this  breast, 
^ot  to  be  ({uench'd  with  tears;   for  which 

may  guilt 
Sit  on  your  bosoms !  at  your  meals,  and  beds. 
Despair  await  you  I  What,  before  my  face? 
Poison  of  asps  oetween  your  lips!  Diseases 
Be  your  best  issues!  Nature  make  a  curse, 
AnJ  throw  it  on  you! 

Arc.  Dear  Phiuister,  leave 
To  be  enrag'd,  and  hear  me. 

Phi  I  have  done ; 
Forgive  my  passion.     Not  the  calmed  sea. 
When  iEolus  locks  up  hi**  windy  brood. 
Is  less  disturb'd  than  i :  I'll  mukc  you  know  it. 
Dear  Arethusa,  do  but  take  iWia  sword. 


And  search  how  temperate  a  heart  I  have; 
Then  you,  and  this  your  boy,  may  live  and 
reign  [lario? 

In  lust  without  controul.  Wilt  thou,  Bel- 
I  prithee,  kill  me :  Thou  art  poor,  and  may*st 
Nourish  ambitious  thoughts,  when  I  am  dead : 
This  way  were  freer.  Am  I  raging  now? 
If  I  were  mad,  1  should  desire  to  live. 
Sirs,  feel  my  pulse :  Whetlier  have  you  known 
A  man  in  a  more  equal  tune  to  die? 

Bel.  Alas,  my  lord,  your  pulse  keepa  mad- 
man-s  time. 
So  does  your  toneue. 

Phi.  You  will  not  kill  me,  then  ? 

Are.  Kill  you? 

Bel.  Not  for  a  world. 

Phi.  I  blame  not  thee, 
Bellario :  Thou  hast  done  but  that,  which  gods 
Woidd  have  transformed  themselves  to  do. 

Be  gone ; 
Leave  me  without  reply ;  this  is  the  last 
Of  all  our  meeting.  Kdl  me  with  this  sword ; 
Be  wise,  or  worse  will  follow :  We  are  two 
Earth  cannot  bear  at  once.     Resolve  to  do,  or 
suffer. 

Are.  If  my  fortune  be  so  good  to  let  me  fall 
Upon  thy  hand,  I  shall  have  peace  in  death. 
Yet  tell  mc  this,  will  there  be  no  slanders. 
No  jealousy,  in  the  other  world ;  no  ill  there? 

Phi.  No. 

Are.  Shew  me,  then,  the  way. 

Phi.  Then  guide 
My  feeble  hand,  you  that  have  po^v'r  to  do  it. 
For  I  must  perform  a  piece  of  justice.  If  your 

youth 
Have  any  way  offended  Hcav*n,  let  pray'rs 
Short  and  eft'ectual  reconcile  you  to  it. 

Are.  I  am  prcpar'd. 

I'lnicr  a  country  fellow. 

Conn.  I'll  see  the  king,  if  he  be  in  lh« 
forest;  I  have  hunted  him  these  two  hours; 
if  I  shoul  J  come  home  and  not  see  him,  m} 
listers  would  laush  at  inc.  I  can  see  nothing 
but  people  better  liors'd  than  myself,  that  out- 
ride me;  I  can  hear  nothing  but  shouting 
These  kings  had  need  </f  good  brains;  thu 
whooping  is  able  to  put  a  mean  man  out  oj 
his  wits.  Tlicre's  a  courtier  with  his  sword 
drawn ;  by  this  hand,  upon  a  woman,  1  think 

Phi.  Arc  you  at  peace? 

Arc,  W^ith  Ileav*n  and  earth. 

Phi.  Moy  they  divide  thy  soul  and  body! 

Covn.    Hold,    dastard,   strike  a    woman 
Thou'rt  a  craven,    I  warront  thee :    Thoi 
would'st  he  loth  to  play  half  a  dozen  of  venie 
at  wasters  *'  with  a  good  fellow  for  a  brokei 
head. 

Phi.  ■  I-icave  us,  good  friend. 


*7  Thou  would'st  Ic  loth  to  play  hulj'n  dozen  ofvcnics  at  wasters.]  i.  c.  cudgels.  Minshew 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  has  giyen  us  a  most  ridiculous  reason  for  the  etymo 
logy  of  tliis  word :  That  cudgels  were  calltd  tcasltrs,  because,  in  frequently  clashing  agains 
each  other,  they  snlintered  and  wasted.  I'll  venture  to  advance  a  more  prcJbable  conjecture 
We  find  in  our  old  law-books,  that  tlie  statute  of  Westminster  (6^  Kdwardi  tertii,  chap.  14 
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Are,  What  ill-bred  man  art  thou,  to  in- 
trude thjself 
Upon  our  private  sports,  our  recreations? 

Court.  God  "cidis,  I  understand  you  not ;  but, 
I  know,  the  rogue  has  hurt  you. 

Phi.  Pursue  thy  own  affairs:  It  will  be  ill 
To  multiply  blood  upon  my  head ; 
Which  thou  wiit  force  uie  to. 

Court.  I  know  not  your  rhetoric;  but  1  can 
lay  it  on,  if  you  touch  the  woman. 

[They  Jtght. 

Phi,  Slave,  take  what  thou  dcscrv'st. 

Are.  Heav*ns  guard  my  lord! 

Coun.  Oh,  do  you  breathe? 

Phi.  I  hear  the'tread  of  people.   I  am  hurt : 
The  gods  take  part  against  me:  Could  this 

boor 
Have  held  me  thus  else?  I  must  shift  for  life, 
Though  I  do  lothe  it.     I  would  find  a  course 
To  lose  it  rather  by  my  will,  than  force. 

[KW/  Phi. 

Coun.  I  cannot  follow  the  rogue.     I  pri- 
thee, wench,  come  and  kiss  me  now. 

Enter  Pharamond,  Dion,  Cieremoni,  Thra- 
siline,  and  Woodmen, 

Pha,  What  art  thou? 

Coun,  Almost  kiird  1  am  for  a  foolish  wo- 
man ;  a  knave  has  hurt  her. 

Pha.  The  princess,   gentlemen!   Where's 
the  wound,  madam  ? 
Is  it  dangerous? 

Are,  He  has  not  hurt  me. 

Coun.  I'faith,  she  lies ;  h'as  hurt  her  in  the 
breast;  look  else. 

Pha.  Oh,  sacred  spring  of  innocent  blood ! 

I^ion,  'TIS  above  wonder!    Who  should 
dare  this? 

Are,  I  felt  it  not.  [cess  ? 

Pha,  Speak,  villain,  who  has  hurt  the  prin- 

Craii.  Is  it  the  princess? 

Dion,  Ay. 

Coun.  Then  I  have  seen  something  yet. 

Pha,  But  who  has  hurt  her  ? 

Coun,  I  told  you,  a  rogue;  I  ne*er  saw  him 
before,  I. 

Pha,  Madam,  who  did  it? 

Are.  Some  dishonest  wretch ; 
Alas!  I  know  him  not,  and  do  forgive  him. 

Coun,  He*8  hurt  too ;  he  cannot  ^  far ;  I 
made  my  father's  old  fox  fly  about  his  ears. 

Pha,  How  will  you  have  me  kill  iiim? 

Are.  Not  at  all ; 
*Tis  some  distracted  fellow. 

Pha.  By  this  hand,  [nut, 

1*11  leave  ne'er  a  niece  of  him  bigger  tlian  a 
And  bring  him  all  in  my  hat. 

Are,  Nay,  good  Sir, 
If  you  do  take  him,  bring  him  quick  to  me. 


And  I  will  study  for  a  punishment^ 
Great  as  his  fault 

Pha,  I  will. 

Arc.  But  swear. 

Pha,  By  all  my  love,  I  will.  Woodmen, 
conduct  tlie  princess  to  the  king,  and  bear  that 
wounded  fellow  to  dressing.  Come,  gentle* 
men,  we'll  follow  the  chase  close. 

\^Exeunt,  Are.  Pha,  Dion,  Cle* 
Thru,  and  I  ffoodman. 

Coun.  I  pray  you,  friend,  let  me  sec  the 
king. 

2  Wood.  That  you  shall,  and  receive  thanks. 

Coun.  If  I  get  clear  with  this.  Til  go  to  sec 
no  more  gay  sights.  \Exeunt. 

Enter  Bellario, 

Bel.  A  heaviness  near  death  sits  on  my 

brow, 
And  I  nmst  sleep.  Bear  me,  thou  gentle  bank. 
For  ever,  if  thou  wilt.     You  sweet  ones  all. 
Let  me  unworthy  press  you :  1  could  wish, 
1  rather  were  a  corse  strew'd  o'er  with  you. 
Than  quick  above  you.    Dulness  shuts  mine 

eyes. 
And  I  am  giddy.     Oh,  that  I  could  lake 
So  sound  a  sleep,  that  I  might  never  wake ! 

Enter  Philaster. 

Phi.  I  have  done  ill ;  my  conscience  calls 

me  false. 
To  "Strike  at  her  that  would  not  strike  at  me. 
When  I  did  fip'*t,  methought  I  heard  her  pray 
The  eods  to  guard  me.    She  may  be  abus  d. 
And  1  a  loathed  villain :  If  she  be. 
She  will  conceal  who  hurt  her.  He  has  wounds. 
And  cannot  follow;  neither  knows  he  me. 
Who's  this?  Bellario  sleeping?  Ifthoube'st   . 
Guilty,  there  is  no  justice  that  thy  sleep 
Should  be  so  sound ;  and  mine,  whom  thou 

hast  wrong'd,  f^rv  within. 

So  broken.     Hark!  I  am  pursued.    Ye  gods, 
rU  take  this  offer'd  means  of  my  escape: 
They  have  no  mark  to  know  me,  but  my 

wounds. 
If  she  be  true;  if  false,  let  "mischief  light 
On  all  the  world  at  once!  Sword,  print  my 

wounds 
Upon  this  sleeping  boy !  I  have  none,  I  think. 
Are  mortal,  nor  would  I  lay  greater  on  thee. 

[^Wounds  him. 
Bel.  Oh !  Death,  I  hope  is  come :  Blest  be 

that  hand ! 
It  meant  me  wel  \  lAgain,  for  pity's  sake! 

Phi,  I  have  caupiit  myself:       }  Phi.^alls, 
The  loss  of  blood  hath  stay'd  my  flight. 

Here,  here. 
Is  he  that  struck  thee :  Take  thy  full  rcA'cnpe ; 
Us^me,  as  1  did  mean  thee,  worse  than  deatli : 
1*11  teach  thee  to  revenue.  This  luckless  hand 


was  made  gainst  night-walkers,  and  suspected  persons  called  roberdesmen,  was  tours,  and  draw- 
latches.  'These  wastours,  or  plunderers,  derived  their  name  from  the  l^tin  term,  vaUatoresi 
and  thence  the  mischievous  weapons,  or  bliKlgcons,  with  which  they  went  armed,  were  called 
wasters  \  i.  c.  destroyexs.  Mr,  Theobald. 
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Wounded  the  princess ;  tell  my  followers, 
'  Thou  didst  receive  these  hurts  in  staying  me. 
And  I  will  second  thee:  Get  a  reward. 

Bel,  Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  and  save  yourself. 

Phi.  How's  this? 
'Wouldst  thou  I  should  be  safe  ? 

Bel.  Else  were  it  vain 
For  me  to  live.    These  little  wounds  I  have 
Have  not  bled  much;  reach  me  that  noble 
rU  help  to  cover  you.  [hand  -, 

Phi.  Art  thou  true  to  me? 

Bi'l.  Or  let  me  perish  loath'd !  Come,  my 

gofxl  lord. 

Creep  in  among  those  bushes:  Whodocsknow, 

But  that  the  go<ls  may  save*  your  much-Iov'd 

breath?  [this. 

Phi.  Tlien  I  shall  die  for  crief,  if  not  for 

That  I  have  wounded  thee.    What  wilt  thou 

do?  ['em  come. 

JSf*/.  Shift  for  myself  well.     Peace!  I  hear 

JVithin.  Follow,  follow,  follow!  that  way 
they  went  [own  sworti. 

Bel,  With  my  own  wounds  I'll  bloody  my 
I  need  not  counterfeit  to  fall ;  Heav'n  knows 
Tliat  I  can  stand  no  longer. 

ErUir  Pharamond,  Dion,  Cleremont,  and 

Thrasiline. 

Pha.  To  this  place  we  have  track'd  him  by 
his  blood. 

Cle.  Yonder,  my  lord,  creeps  one  away. 

Dion.  Stay,  Sir!  what  are  you?       £woods 

JBel.  A  wretched  creature,  wounded  m  these 
By  beasts :  Relieve  me,  if  your  names  be  men. 
Or  1  shallperish. 

Dion.  This  is  he,  my  lord. 
Upon  my  soul,  that  hurt  her :  *Tis  the  boy. 
That  wicked  boy,  that  serv'd  her. 

Pha,  Oh,  thou  damn*d  in  thy  creation ! 
What  cause  could*st  thou  sha^ie  to  hurt  the 
princess? 

Bel.  Then  I  am  betray*d. 

Dion.  Betrayed!  no,  apprehended. 

Bel,  I  confess. 
Urge  it  no  more,  that,  big  with  evil  thoughts, 
I  set  upon  her,  and  did  take  my  aim. 
Her  death.     For  charity,  let  fall  at  once 
The  punishment  you  mean,  and  do  not  load 
This  weary  flesh  with  tortures. 

Pha.  I  will  know 
Who  hir'd  thee  to  this  deed. 

Bel.  Mine  own  revenue. 

Pha.  Revenge!  for  what? 

Bel.  It  plta^M  her  to  receive 
Me  as  her  i)age,  and,  whtl?  my  fortunes  ebb'd. 
That  men  strid  o'ci  thtui  careless,  she  did 

shower 
Her  welcome  graces  on  me,  and  did  swell 
My  fortunes,  'till  they  overflow'd  their  ba«ks, 
Threat'ninz  tlie  men  that  crost  *em;  when, 

as  swirt 
As  storms  arise  at  sea,  she  turn'd  her  eyes 
To  burning  suns  upon  me,  and  did  dry 
The  streams  she  had  bestow'd;  leaving  me 
worse. 


And  more  contemn'd,  than  other  little  brooks. 
Because  I  had  been  great.     In  short,  I  knew 
I  could  not  live,  and  therefore  did  desire 
To  die  reveng'd. 

Pha.  If  tortures  can  be  found. 
Long  as  thy  natural  life,  resolve  to  feel 
The  utmost  rigour. 

\_Philastcr  -creeps  out  of  a  hush. 

Cle.  Help  to  lead  him  hence. 

Phi.  Turn  back,  you  ravishers  of  innocence! 
Know  ye  the  price  of  that  you  bear  away 
So  rudely  ? 

Pha.  Who's  that? 

Dion.  'Tis  the  lord  Philaster. 

Phi.  Tis  not  the  treasure  of  all  kings  in  one. 
The  wealth  of  Tagus,  nor  the  rocks  of  pearl 
That  pave  the  court  of  Neptune,  can  weigh 

down    ' 
That  virtue!  It  was  I  that  hurt  the  princess. 
Place  me,  some  god,  u|>on  a  Piramis, 
Higher  than  hill  of  earth,  and  lend  a  vo'ce 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  disc^>ursc  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him! 

Pha.  "How's  jhis? 

Bvl.  My  lord,  some  man 
Wear\'  of  life,  that  would  be  glad  to  die. 

Phi.  Leave  these  untimely  courtesies,  Bel- 
lurio.  [me  on? 

Bel.  Alas,  he*s  mad !  Come,  will  you  lead 

Phi.  By  all  tlie  oaths  that  men  ought  most 
to  kec-p. 
And  gods  to  punish  mo>t  when  men  do  break. 
He  touch'd  her  not.    1  ake  heed,  Bellario, 
How  thou  dost  drown  tlie  virtues  thou  hast 

shown. 
With  {lerjury.     By  all  that's  good,  'twas  I! 
You  know,  she  stood  betwixt  me  and  my  rig^t 

Pha.  Thy  own  tongue  be  thy  judge. 

Cle.  It  was  Philastcr. 

Dion.  Is*t  not  a  brave  boy? 
Well,  Sirs,  I  fear  me,  we  were  all  deceiv'd. 

Phi.  Have  I  no  friend  here? 

Dion.  Yes. 

Phi.  Then  shew  it: 
Some  good  body  lend  a  hand  to  draw  us  nearer. 
Would  you  have  tears  shed  for  you  when  you 

die? 
Then  lay  me  gently  on  his  neck,  that  there 
1  may  wee])  llomls,  and  breathe  out  my  spirit. 
*Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus,  nor  the  gold 
Lock'd  in  the  heart  of  earth,  can  buy  away 
This  arm-full  from  me:  lliis  had  been  a  ran- 
som 
To  have  redeem'd  the  great  Augustus  Cssar, 
Had  he  been  taken.     You  hard-hearted  meOj 
More  stony  tlian  these  mountains,  can  you  sec 
Such  clear  pure  blood  dirop,  and  not  cut  youi 

flesh 
To  stop  h  is  I  i  fe  ?  To  bind  whose  bitter  wounds, 
Queens  ought  to  tear  their  hair,  and  with  theii 

tears 
Bathe  'em.    Forgive  me,  thou  that  art  tbc 

wealth 
Of  poor  Philastcr. 
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Enter  King,  Areihusa,  and  a  guard. 

King.  Is  the  villain  ta'en? 

Pkti.  Sir,  here  be  two  confess  the  deed; 
bat,  say  it  was  Philaster? 

Phi,  Question  it  no  more ;  it  was. 

Kin^.ihe  fellow  tlial  did  iight  with  him, 
wiU  tell  us  that. 

Are.  Ah  me!  I  know  he  will. 

King.  Did  not  )'ou  know  hiui  ? 

Are.  Sir,  if  it  was  he,  he  was  disguised. 

Phi.  I  was  so.  Oh,  my  stars !  that  I  should 
live  still. 

King.  Thou  ambitious  fool ! 
Thou,  that  hast  laid  a  train  for  thy  own  life  I 
Now  I  do  mean  lo  do.  Til  leave  to  talk. 
Bear  him  to  prison. 


Are.  Sir,  they  did  plot  together  to  take  hence 
This  harmless  fife ;  should  it  pass  imreveng'd, 
T  should  to  earth  go  weeping :  Grant  niCythen, 
(By  all  the  love  a  father  bcar^  his  child) 
Their  custodies,  and  that  I  may  appoint 
Their  tortures,  and  their  death. 

Dion.  Death?  Soft!  our  law 
Will  not  reach  that,  for  this  fault,     [a  guard. 

King.  *Tis  granted ;  take  *em  to  vou,  with 
Come,  princely  Pharamond,  this  busmess  past, 
VVe  may  with  more  security  go  on 
To  your  intended  match. 

Cle.  I  pray,  that  this  action  lose  not  Phi- 
laster the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Dion.  Fear  it  not;  their  over-wise  heads 
will  think  it  but  a  trick.  [ExeunU 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Dion,  Ciercmont,  and  ThraMne. 

Thru.,  I-T^  ^^^  ^"^ ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  death? 
•■*■■•     Dion.  Yes;  but  the  king  must 
know,    *tis  not  in  his  power  to  war  with 
Ueav'n. 

Cie.  We  linger  time;    the  king  sent  for 
Philaster  and  the  hi-adsman  an  hour  ago. 

TMra.  Are al^his  v^ounds  well? 

Dion,  All;  they  were  but  scratches;  but 
the  loM  of  blood  made  4um  faint. 

Cle.  We  dally,  gentlemen. 

'Ilura.  AMray!  , 

Dion.  We'd  scuffle  liard,  before  he  perish. 

[^LjL'eunt. 


V   Enler  Philaster,  Arethusa,  and  Bcilario. 

Are.  Nwr,  dear  Philaster,  grie\'e/«ot;  we 

are  well. 
Bei.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  forbear;  we  are 

wondrous  well. 
Phi.  Oh,  Arethusa!  oh,  Bcilario!  leave  to 

be  kind ;  [earth, 

I  flball  he  shot  from  Heav'n,  as  now  from 
If  vou  continue  so.     1  am  a  uian, 
Faue  to  a  pair  of  the  most  trusty  ones 
That  ever  earth  bore :  Can  it  bear  us  all? 
Forgive,  and  leave  me!  But  the  king  hath 

tent 
To  call  me  to  my  death :  Oh,  shew  it  me. 
And  then  forget  me!  And  for  thee,  my  boy, 
I  shall  deliver  words  will  mollify 


The  hearts  of  beasts,  to  spare  thy  innocence. 
Bei.  Alas,  my  lord,  my  life  is  not  a  thing 
Wortliy  your  noble  thoughts  :  Tis  not  a  life; 
Tis  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
Should  I  out-live  you,  I  should  then  out-live 
Virtue  and  honour;  and,  when  that  day  comes. 
If  ever  I  should  close  these  eyes  but  once. 
May  1  live  spotted  for  my  I'crjury, 
And  waste  my  limbs  to  nothing!  [was. 

Are.  And  I  (the  woful'at  maid  that  ever 
Forc'd  with  my  hands  to  bring  my  lord  to 

death) 
Do,  by  the  honour  of  a  virgin,  swear. 
To  tell  no  hours  beyond  it. 
Phi.  Make  me  not  hated  so. 
Are.  Come  from  this  prison,  all  joyful  to 
our  deaths.  jje  true 

Phi.  People  will  tear  me,  when  they  find 
1  o  such  a  wretch  as  I ;  I  shall  die  loathed. 
Kiijoy  your  kingdoms  peaceably,  whilst  I 
For  ever  sleep,  forgotten  with  iny  faults ! 
Ev'ry  just  sen'ant,  ev'ry  maid  in  love. 
Will  have  a  piece  of  me,  if  ye  be  true. 
Are.  My  aear  lord,  say  not  so. 
Bel.  A  piece  of  you  ? 
He  was  not  born  of  woman  that  can  cut 
It  and  look  on.   .         • 

Phi.  Take  me  in  tears  betwixt  you,** 
For  else  my  heart  will  break  with  shame  and 
Are.  Why,  'tis  well.  [sorrow. 

Bel.  Lameni  no  more. 
Phi.  What  would  you  have  done 
If  you  had  wrong'd  me  basely,  and  had  found 


*•       Phi.  Take  me  in  fears  leitrixi  you. 

For  my  hearLwill  break  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

Are.  ^f'hif,  *tis  well.']  The  reader  will  see,  that  the  second  line  is  no  verse;  and  how 
absurd  is  it  for  the  tendei^Arethusa  to  answer,  that  it  is  well  that  his  heart  will  break.  Beside, 
a  flood  of  tears  eases  the  heart  over-chargpd  whh  grief,  arul  hinders  it  from  breaking.  By  re- 
storing the  particle  else,  we  shall  recover  ooth  measure  and  sense.  The  tears  are  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  his  heart;  and  this  is  what  Arethusa  says  is  well.  Mr,  Seward, 
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My  life  no  price,  ccinpard  to  yours?  For 
Deal  with  me  truly.  [love.  Sirs, 

Bel,  *Twa3  mistaken.  Sir. 

Phi.  Why,  if  it  were  ? 

Bel,  Then,  Sir,  we  would  have  ask'd  you 
pardon. 

Phi.  And  have  hope  to  enjoy  it? 

Jre.  Eujoy  it?  ay. 

Phi.  Would  you,  indeed  ?  Be  plain. 

Bel.  Wc  would,  my  lord. 

Phi.  Forgive  me,  then. 

ylre.  So,  so. 

Bel.  'Tis  as  it  should  he  now. 

Phi.  Lead  to  my  death.  \_Excunt 

Enter  King,  Dion,  Cleremont,  andThrasiUnc. 

King.  Gentlemen,  who  saw  the  prince? 

Cle.  So  please  you.  Sir,  he*s  gone  to  see 
the  city, 
And  the  new  platform,  wiih  some  gentlemen 
Attending  on  him. 

King.  Is  the  princess  ready 
To  bring  her  prisoner  out? 
'     Thra.  She  waits  your  grace. 

King.  Tell  her  we  stay. 

Dion.  King,  you  may  be  decciv'd  yet: 
The  head,  you  aim  at,  cost  more  settinji  on 
Than  to  be* lost  so  lightly.     If  it  must  off. 
Like  a  wild  overthrow,  that  swoops  before  him 
A  golden  stack,  and  with  it  shakes  down 
bridges,  [roots 

Cracks  the  strong  hearts  of  pines,  whose  cable 
Held  out  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thun- 
ders. 
And,  so  made  mightier,  takes  whole  villages 
Upon  his  back,  and  in  that  heat  of  pride. 
Charges  strong  towns,  tow'rs,  castles,  palaces. 
And  lays  them  desolate;  so  shall  thy  head. 
Thy  noble  head,  bury  the  lives  of  thousands. 
That  must  bleed  with  thee  like  a  sacrifice. 
In  thy  red  ruins. 

Enter  Philaster,  Arethusa,  and  Bellario  in  a 
robe  and  garland. 

King.  How  now !  what  masque  is  this? 

Bel.  Right  royal  Sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  epithalamium  of  these  lovers. 
But,  having  lost  my  best  airs  with  my  fortunes. 
And  wanting  a  celestial  harp  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 
I  give  you  all.  These  two  fair  cedar- branches, 
The  noblest  of  the  mountain,  where  they  grew 
Straitest  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
The  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  layers, 
and  slept  [stroke. 

Free  from  the  Sirian  star,  and  the  fell  thunder- 
Free  from  the  clouds,  when  they  were  big 
with  humour. 


And  deliver*d,  in  thousand  spouts,  their  issues 

to  the  eartli : 
Oh,  there  was  none  but  silent  quiet  there  I 
*Till  ne\'er  pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs, 
Baseunder-Dramblcs,todivorce  these  branches; 
And  for  a  while  they  did  so ;  and  did  reign 
Over  the  mountain,  and  choak  up  his  b^uity 
With  brakes,  rude  thorns  and  thistles,  till  tfcc 
sun  [them  there: 

Scorch'd  them  ev*n  to  the  roots,  and  dry*d 
And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  blown  again. 
That  made  these  branches  meet,  and  twine 

together. 
Never  to  be  divided.     The  god,  that  sings 
His  holy  numbers  over  marriage-beds,  [stand 
,  Hath  knit  their  noble  hearti^,  and  here  they 
Your  children,  mighty  king;  and  1  have  done. 
KiufT.  How,  how! 

ylre.  Sir,  if  you  love  it  in  plain  tnith,[man, 
(For  there's  no  masquing  *5  in*t)  this  gentle- 
The  prisoner  that  you  gave  mc,  is  become 
My  keeper,  and  througn  all  the  bitter  throes 
Your  jealousies  and  his  ill  fate  have  wrought 

him. 
Thus  nobly  hath  he  struargled,  and  at  length 
Arriv'd  here  my  dear  husband. 

King.  Your  dear  husband !  Call  in 
The  captain  of  the  citadel ;  there  you  shall  keep 
Your  wedding.    1*11  'provide  a  masque  shut 
make  [coat. 

Your  Hymen  turn  his  saffron  into  a  sullen 
And  sing  sad  reqpiems  to  your  departing  souk : 
Blood  shall  put  out  your  torches ;  and,  mstead 
Of  gaudy  ilow'rs  about  your  wanton  necks. 
An  axe  shall  hang  like  a  prodigious  meteor. 
Ready  to  crop  your  loves  sweets.     Hear,  ye 
From  this  time  do  I  shake  all  title  off    [gods ! 
Of  father  to  this  woman,  this  base  woman; 
And  what  there  is  of  vengeance,  in  a  lion 
Cast  among  dogs,  or  robb  d  of  his  dear  young. 
The  same,  enforced  more  terrible,morc mighty. 
Expect  from  me  I  [swear  by, 

Are.  Sit,  by  that  little  life  I  have  left  to 
There's  nothing  that  can  stir  me  from  myself. 
What  I  have  done,  Fve  done  without  repent- 
ance; 
For  death  can  be  no  bugbear  unto  me. 
So  long  US  Pharamond  is  not  my  headsman. 
Dion.  Sweet  ijeace  upon  thy  soul,    thou 
worthy  maia,  [cuse  thee. 

Whene'er,  thou  diest!  For  this  time  I'll  ex- 
Or  be  thy  prologue. 

Phi.  Sir,  let  me  speak  next ; 
And  let  my  dying  words  be  better  with  you 
Than  my  dull  living  actions.    If  you  aim 
Ai  the  dear  life  of  this  sweet  innocent. 
You  are  a  tyrant  and  a  savage  monster; 
Your  memory  shall  be  as  foul  behind  you. 


*'  For  now  there  is  no  maaquing  ?w'/.]  Here  Mr.  Theobald,  whose  passion  for  interpolatins 
mischievous  monosyllables  exceeds  not  only  example  but  credibility,  puzzles  us  with  the  word 
now.  Arethusa  docs  not  mean  to  say  there  had  been  any  masquing,  which  now  implies,  but 
to  reply  to  the  king's  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene,   frhat  masque  is  this  ? — *  Sir,  if 

*  Bellario  is  too  florid,  understand,  in  plain  truth  (for  there  is  no  masquing  in  it),  that  my  pri- 

*  soner  is  become  my  keeper.' 
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\i  are,  living;  dl  your  better  deeds  ^^ 
be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  niarble ; 
uonicle  shall  speak  you,  though  your 

WDy 

NT  the  shame  of  men.    No  monument 
igh  high  and  bis  as  Peiion)  ^'  shall  be 
rcr  this  base  murder :  Make  it  rich  [able 
brass,  with  purest  gold,  and  shming 
lipcr, 

he  Pyramids;  lay  on  epitaphs; 
IS  make  great  men  gods ;  my  little  marble 
ionly  clothes  my  ashes,  not  my  faults) 
hi  out-shine  it.     And,  for  after  issues, 
:  not  so  madly  of  the  heavenly  wisdoms, 
they  will  give  you  more  for  your  mad 

t  off,  'less  it  be  some  snake,  or  something 

yourself,  that  in  his  birth  shall  strangle 

ou. 

mber  my  father  king !  There  was  a  fault, 

foisive  It.     Let  that  sin  persuade  you 

ft  this  lady :   If  you  have  a  soul, 

[,  save  her,  and  be  saved.     For  myself, 

:  so  long  expected  this  glad  hour, 

iffaish*a  unoer  you,  ana  daily  wither'd. 

Heaven  knows,  it  is  my  joy  to  die : 

a  recreation  in*t. 

Enter  a  Messengei: 

r.  Where* s  the  king? 

^.  Here. 

f.  Get  you  to  your  strength 

Bscue  the  prince  Pharamond  from  danger: 

■ken  prisoner  by  the  citizens, 

ig  the  lord  Philaster. 

m.  Oh,  brave  followers! 

tf,  my  fine  dear  countrymen,  mutiny ! 


Now,  my  brave  valiant  foremen,  shew  your 
In  honour  of  your  mistresses.  [weapons 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Mas .  A rni ,  ■  arm ,  arm ! 
King.  A  thousand  devils  take  *cm ! 
Dion,  A  thousand  blessings  on  *em  ! 
Mes.  Arm,  oh,  king !  The  city  is  in  mutiny. 
Led  by  an  old  grey  ruffian,  who  comes  on 
In  rescue  of  the  lord  Philaster. 

[Exit  with  Are.  Phi,  Bel, 

King,  Away  to  th*  citadel:  1*11  see  them 

safe,  [guard 

And  then  cope  with  these  burghers.    Let  the 

And  all  the  gentlemen  give  strong  attendance 

[£n7, 

Manent  Dion,  Cleremont,  Thrasiline, 

Cle,  The  city  up  1  this  was  above  our  wishes. 

Dion.  Ay,  and  the  marriage  too.     By  my 
life. 
This  noble  lady  has  deceived  us  all. 
A  plague  upon  myself,  a  thousand  plagues. 
For  having  such  unworthy  thoughts  of  her 

dear  honour ! 
Oh,  1  could  beat  myself!  or,  do  you  beat  me. 
And  ril  beat  you ;  tor  we  had  all  one  thought* 

Cle.  No,  no,  'twill  but  lose  time. 

Dion.  You  say  true.  Are  your  swords 
sharp  ?  Well,  my  dear  countrymen,  What-ye- 
Licky^^  if  you  continue,  and  fall  not  back  upon 
the  first  broken  shin,  1*11  have  you  chronicled 
and  chronicled,  and  cut  and  cnronicled,  and 
sung  in  all- to- be -praised  sonnets,  and  graved 
in  new  brave  ballads,  that  all  tongues  shall 
troule  you  in  siecula  saculorum,  my  Kind  can- 
carriers.3^ 

Thra.  What  if  a  toy  take  'em  i*  th*  heels 


all  your  better  deeds 


'kail  he  in  water  A^rif,  hit  this  in  marble : J  This  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  shadow'd 
MD  Shakespeare  in  his  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Men*s  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water. 

^  perhaps,  our  several  poets  might  have  had  Catullus  ^r  their  original. 

In  vento  &  rapidd  scriberc  oportet  aqui.  Mr.  Theobald, 

Ikough  high  and  big  as  Pclion),  ^r.]  Some  of  the  old  quarto*s  ridiculously  have  it  Pe- 
(as,  I  remember,  some  of  the  old  editions  of  Slinkespeare  read  Politician  instead  of 
m,J  The  true  reading,  undoubtedly,  is  Peliojt,  a  mountain  very  amply  celebrated  by  the 
ks;  and  mentioned  by  our  own  choicest  classick  in  his  Hamlet. 

Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  nnick  and  dead. 

Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made 

7*  oer-top  old  Peiion,  or  the  skyish  head 

Of  blue  Olympus.  Mr.  Theobald. 


name 


you  cnronuiea^  ana  cnromcica,  ana  ati  ana  cnroniciea,  a»a  aii-io-oc-praisd,  and 
n  sonnets,  and  bath'd  in  new  brave  ballads,  that  all  tongues  shall  trouble  you  in  sacula 
rum,  my  kind  can-car riers."]  1  tliought  this  for  a  long  time  to  be  such  desperate  nonsense, 
le  meaning  of  the  Poets  would  be  quite  irretrievable,  as  no  one  of  the  editions  gives  the 
limpse  of  light  or  assistance.  But  (thanks  to  plodding  industry!)  I  hope,  I  have  found 
tain  cure.  Mr.  Theobald. 


64 


PHILASTER. 


[Aa6. 


now,  and  thev  run  all  away,  and  ciy,  '  the 
devil  take  theliindmost  ?*  ^^ 

Dion.  Then  the  same  devil  take  the  fore- 
most too,,  and  souse  him  for  his  breakfast!  If 
they  all  prove  cowarHs,  mv  curses  fly  amongst 
them,  and  l)e  speeding !  May  they  nave  mur- 
rains rain  to  keep  the  gentlemen  at  home,  un- 
hoimd  in  easy  frieze  I  May  the  moths  branch 
their  velvets,  and  their  silks  only  be  worn  be- 
fore sore  eves!  May  their  false  limits  undo 
'em,  and  discover  presses,  holes,  stains,  and 
oldness  in  their  stuffs,  and  make  them  shop- 
rid  !  May  they  keep  whores  and  horses,  and 
break;  and  live  mewed  up  with  necks  of  beef 
and  turnip!  May  they  have  many  children, 
and  none  like  the* father!  May  they  know  no 
lans;uage  but  that  gibberish  they  prattle  to 
theirparcels ;"  unless  it  be  the  '*  Golnic  l^tin 
theywrite  in  their  bonds ;  and  may  they  write 
that  false,  and  lose  their  debts ! 

Enter  the  King, 

King.  Now  the  vengeance  of  all  the  gods 
confound  them,  how  they  swarm  together! 
What  a  hum  they  raise !  Devils  choke  your 
wild  throats!  If  a  man  had  need  to  use  their 
valours,  he  must  pay  a  broka^^e  for  it,  and 
then  bring 'em  on,  and  tlicy  will  fight  like 
sheep.  'TIS  Philaster,  none  but  Phiiaster, 
must  allay  this  heat :  They  will  not  hear  me 
speak,  but  fling  dirt  at  me,  and  call  me  tyrant. 
(5h,  run,  dear  friend,  and  bring  the  lord  Phi- 
iaster: Speak  him  fair;  rail  him  prince ;  do 
him  all  the  courtesy  you  can  ;  commend  me 
to  him !  Oh,  my  wits^  my  wits!     [iEnV  Cle. 

Dion.  Oh,  my  brave  countr)men!  as  1 
live,  I  will  not  buy  a  pin  out  of  your  walls  for 
this:  Nay,  you  siiall  «»zon  me,  and  I'll  thank 
you ;  and  sund  you  brawn  and  bacon,  and  soil 
you  every  long  vacation  a  brace  of  foremen, 
that  at  Michaelmas  shall  come  up  fat  and 
kicking. 

King.  What  they  will  do  with  this  poor 
prince,  the  gods  know,  and  I  fear. 

Dion.  Why,  Sir,  ihev'll  flea  him,  and  make 
church-buckets  on's  stin,  to  quench  rebel- 


lion; then  clap- a  rivet  in'tfcooce,  and  hang 
him  up  for  a  sign. 

Enter  Cleremont  and  Philaster. 

King.  Oh,  worthy  Sir,  forgiTC  mel  Do  ikM 
make 
Your  miseries  and  my  faults  meet  together. 
To  bring  a  greater  danger.    Be  yourself,  [you, 
Still  sound  amongst  diseases.    I  have  wrong'd 
And  though  I  find  it  last,  and  beaten  to  it, 
I^t  first  your  goodness  know  it.     Calm  the 
people,  pove, 

And  be  what  you  were  born  to :  Take  youi 
And  with  her  my  repentance,  and  my  wishei, 
And  all  my  pray'rs.    By  th'  gods,  my  heirt 

speaks  this; 
And  if  the  least  fall  from  me  not  performed. 
May  I  be  struck  with  thunder! 

Phi.  Mighty  Sir, 
I  will  not  do  your  greatness  so  much  wrong. 
As  not  to  make  your  word  truth.    Free  the 

princess. 
And  the  \ioor  boy,  and  let  me  stand  the  shock 
Of  this  mad  sea-breach ;  which  I'll  cither  turn, 
Or  i>eri8h  with  it. 

King.  Let  your  own  word  free  tliem. 

Phi.  Then  thus  I  take  my  leave,  ktssio] 

your  hand, 

A  nd  hajiging  on  your  ro^al  word .    Be  kingly, 

And  l>e  not  mov'd.  Sir :  I  shall  bring  you 

Or  never  bring  myself  back.  fpeacc 

King.  All  the  gods  go  with  thee!  [Exeunt, 

Enter  an  old  eaptain  and  citizens^  with 
Pharamond. 

Cap.  Come,  my  brave  myrmidons,  let's  fall 
on'.  U*:  our  caps  swarm,  my  bo>'s,  and  youi 
nimble  tongues  forget  your  mothers  gibberish^ 
of  what  do  vou  lacK,  and  set  your  mouths  up, 
children,  till  your  palates  fall'frighted,  half  a 
fathom  past  the  cure  of  bay-s;dt  and  grosf 
pep])er.  And  then  cry  Philaster,  brave  Phi- 
laster! Let  Philaster  be  deeper  in  request,  mj 
ding-dongs,  mj"  pairs  of  dear  indentures,  kings 
of  clubs,  than  your  cold  water  camlets,  oi 
your  paintings  spotted  with  cop|)er.  ^7     Let 


^*  And  crt/y  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.]  Oceupct  cxtremum  tcalie.t,  says  Horace:  Tc 
which  execration,  no  doubt,  our  authors  had  an  eye.  Atr.  Theobald. 

We  rather  imagine,  our  Authors  looked  down  to  the  mob,  than  up  to  Horace,  for  this  k>nj 
used  vulgar  phrase. 

35  Thej/  prattle  to  their  parcels.]  Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  the  word  parcels  as  acontemp- 
tuous  mode  of  expressing  companions,  families,  &c.  It  here  refers  to  tradesmen  talking  tc 
their  goods. 

3*  Unless  it  he  the  goarish  Latin  ]  Thus  the  folio  edition  in  1679;  but  there  is  no  such  wort 
in  English,  and,  consequently,  it  is  stark  nonsense.     The  quarto  of  l628  has  it,  goatish;  bui 


Money, 
No  more  sense  spoke,  all  things  Gotli  and  Vandal.        Air.  Theobald. 


17 


or  your  paintings 


Spitted  tcith  copper."]  This  to  me  is  quite  imintolligible ;  I  hnve  ventured  to  snbstitnti 
spotted,  f.f.sprinkl^  with  copper,  as  our  painted  papers  for  hangings  are^  to  resemble  goldj 
and  look  gaudy.  Mr.  Theobald. 


Add.  J 


PHILASTER. 


Qo 


not  your  hasty  silks^  or  your  'bnmch'd  cloth  of 
bodkiDy  or  your  tissues,  dearly  heloved  of  spice 
cake  and  custard*  your  Rohinhoods,  Scarlets 
and  JobnSy  tie  your  affections  in  darkness  to 
yo<ar  shops.  No,  dainty  duckers,  up  with  your 
three-pil  d  spirits,  your  wrought  valours ;  and 
let  your  uncut  choler  make  the  king  feel  the 
measure  of  jyour  mightiness.  Philaster!  cry, 
my  rose -nobles,  cry. 

AIL  Philaster!  Philaster! 

CeQ>.  How  do  you  like  this,  my  lord  prince? 
These  are  mad  boys,  I  tell  ^ou;  these  are 
things  that  will  not  strike  their  top-sails  to  a 
foist;  and  let  a  man  of  war,  an  argosy,^^  hull 
and  cry  cockles. 

PhtL  Why,  yoii  rude  slave,  dtf  you  know 
what  you  do  f 

Cap,  My  pretty  prince  of  puppets,  we  do 
Jmow ;  and  give  your  greatness  warning,  that 
you  Wk  no  more  such  bug-words,  or  that 
tdld*red  crown  shall  be  scratched  with  a  mus- 
^quet.  Dear  prince  Pi  open,  down  with  your 
noble  blood ;  or,  as  I  live,  I'll  have  vou  cod- 
dled. Let  him  loose,  my  spirits!  Make  us  a 
found  ring  with  your  bills,  my  Hectors,  and 
let  us  see  what  this  trim  man  dares  do.  Now, 
Sir,  Kave  at  you!  Here  I  lie,  and  with  this 
swashing  blow  (do  you  sweat,  prince?)  1 
ooald  Inuk  your  grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross- 
]c^*d,  like  a  hare  at  a  poulter's,^'  and  do  this 
xvm  this  wiper. 

Pha,  You  will  not  see  me  murder'd,  wicked 
▼illains  ? 

1  Gi.  Ves,  indeed,  will  we.  Sir :  We  have 
not  seen  one  foe  a  ^eat  while.-^ 

Cap,  He  would  nave  weapons,  would  he? 
■Give  him  a  broadside,  my  brave  boys,  with 
your  pikes;  branch  me  his  skin  in  tiowers 
like  a  satin,  and  between  every  flower  a  mor- 
tal cut.  Your  royalty  shall  ravel !  Jag  him, 
ffentlemen :  I*U  have  him  cut  to  the  keu,  then 
down  the  seams.  Oh!  for  a  whip  to  make 
him  galloon- laces !  Til  have  a  coach-whip. 


Pha,  Oh,  spare  me,  gentlemen! 

Cap,  Hold,  hold ;  the  man  be^ns  to  fear, 
and  know  himself;  he  shall  for  this  time  only 
be  seel'd  up,  with  a  feather  through  hb  nose,^^ 
that  he  may  only  see  Heaven,  and  think  whi«> 
ther  he  is  going.  Nay,  my  beyond-sea  Sir, 
we  will  proclaim  you :  You  would  be  king! 
Thou  tender  heir  apparent  to  a  church-ale, 
thou  slight  prince  ot  single  sarcenet;  thou 
royal  ring-tail,'^^  fit  to  fly  at  nothing  but  poor 
mens*  poultry,  and  have  every  boy  beat  thee 
from  that  too  with  his  bread  and  butter! 

Pha.  Gods  keep  me  from  these  heii- 
hounds! 

9  Cit.  Shall'sgeld  him,  captain? 

Cap,  No,  you  shall  spare  his  dowcets,  my 
dear  donsels;  as  you  respect  the  ladies,  let 
them  flourish :  The  curses  of  a  longing  woman 
kill  as  speedy  as  a  plague,  boys. 

1  Cit.  ril  have  a  leg,  that  s  certain. 

2  Cit.  I'll  have  an  arm. 

3  Cit.  m  have  his  nose,  and  at  mme  own 
charge  build  a  college,  and  clap  it  upoo  the 

4  Cit.  1*11  haj  e  his  little  gut  to  string  a  kit 
with ;  for,  certainly,  a  royal  gut  will  sound 
like  silver. 

Pha.  'Would  they  were  in  thy  belly,  and 
I  past  my  pain  once ! 

5  Cit.  Good  captain,  let  me  have  his  liver 
to  feed  ferrets. 

Cap,  Who  will  have  parcels  else?  speak. 

Pha.  Good  gods,  consider  me!  I  shall  be 
tortur'd. 

i  Cit.  Captain,  1*11  give  you  the  trimming 
of  your  two-hand  swora,  and  let  mc  have  his 
skin  to  make  false  scabbards. 

2  Cit.  He  has  no  horns.  Sir,  has  he?^' 

Cap.  No,  Sir,  he*s  a  jwllard.**  What 
would* St  thou  do  with  horns? 

2  ('it.  Oh,  if  he  had,  I  would  have  made 
rare  hafts  and  whistles  of  'em ;  but  his  shin- 
bones,  if  they  be  sound,  shall  serve  me. 


^'  An  aifpsy  hull  and  cry  cockles.']  Any  large  vessel,  so  called  from  Jason's  laree  ship  Argo. 
A  vessel  is  said  to  hull,  when  she  floats,  or  rides  idle  to  and  fro  upon  the  water.     Xfr.  Theobald. 

A  foist  is  an  old  word  for  a  smaller  vessel.  So,  in  Ben  Jonson  s  Silent  Woman,  *  When  tlie 
^allejf foist  b  afloat  to  Westminster.* 

3^  Like  a  hare  at  a>poulter's.]  We  now  say  poulterer:  however,  there  is  a  company  j»  the 
■city  of  liOndon,  which  still  retains  its  old  name  of  Poulters. 

^  Ves,  indeed,  will  we.  Sir;  we  liave  ?iot  seen  one  (6e  a  great  while.]  This  is  a  typographical 
error,  which,  however,  makes  nonsense  of  tlie  passage.     Foe  is  mistakenly  put  for  ««. 

Mr.St/mpson. 

We  apprehend  the  old  reading,  yof,  to  be  riglit;  and  that  this  passage  is  jaieaut  to  express 
their  not  navinz  for  a  long  time  been  enL-aircd  in  war. 

♦*  He  shall  for  this  time  only  he  scal'd  up,  v:ifh  a  feather  through  the  nose.]  There  is  a  diC- 
ference,  which  the  printers  did  not  know,  betwixt  ^care/  and  seel'd;  the  latter  is  a  term  in 
falconry.  WTien  a  hawk  is  first  taken,  o  threiid  is  run  through  it^  eyelids,  so  that  she  m4y  s^e 
yfty  little,  to  make  her  the  better  endure  tiie  hood.  Mr.  lluobald. 

♦*  Thou  royal  ring-tail.]  A  ring-tail  in  n  son  of  a  kiu',  with  a  whitish  tail         Mr,  Tl^ohald. 

♦'  He  had  no  horns.  Sir,  had  he'i']  \Vv  Lave  made  a  small  alteration  here,  which,  from  the 
4>ther  jxarts  of  the  dialogue,  sccnis  absolutely  necessary'. 

*♦  So,  Sir 9  hc*s  a  pollard.]  A  pollard,  among  gardeners,  is  an  old  tree,  which  has  been  often 
lopped  :  but.  atnons  huntcjs,  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  which  iias  cast  its  head,  or  )ioms. 

-    Mr.  Theobald. 
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It  iii  v'r>  j*f'X*M*-,  Mr.  St*  ,ri  r.'.nwTtfi  «:;::  A-'.l:  r-r- 1  :■  h2v»:  had  a  dec(:«r  meai'.UQx  in  ii 
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inti:rifl«''J  Hiar^rrK/nd  ^sirfipU  u>  dcclar.*,  tlij-.:  he  had  r^Uicr  »aner  acy  Uiing,  than  to  be 


part  of  tliis  speed 

iha 

Pbc 

tin 
haiii-d  ^(iiy  loN^i-r  hy  th»:  mob. 

♦'  .Si/,  «//  j<  ywir/  //•  iriii  dr-zd  uf  nig/.f.'j  Tii'-.-'j  ii  ro  hir.!  of  ihe  scene  being  at  midnigSii 
we  fnij%t  ih^rrJiinr  itml  thr  t\fAf\  ol  n.^Xii.  My.  Svicj-J.. 

4    .Wy  /r.r£^  Phi  latter 

liririi^ .  /i//  ///'  //f/ w'  himar{j'.  K ifif^.  A/#i//  .rciiilfrr.L-n !]  Ii :,  plain,  that  ihc  king  is  spcal 
ifiy  li»  ri-  of  ill*  kini'ii'-i  of  \*\i\\.i^U:j  in  apj^M  in;:  the  people,  and  rcucenii:ig  Pbaramnnd;  asi 
iioi  o*  \\\v  liiiidni-sH i/l  iiion,  uid  tli^ othtrrn  pp-vui,  who onJy  informed  him  of  it.  \Ve  niii 
ill'  ii'inir  M-iiil  f^niilr/rtUfi.  Mr.  Sfiruid. 


[Act  9. 
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«7 


King.  My9on! 
Blest  be  the  time,  that  I  have  leave  to  call 
Such  virtue  mine !  ]Sow  thou  art  in  mine  arms, 
Methinks  I  have  a  salve  unto  my  breast. 
For  all  the  stings  that  dwell  there.    Streams 

of  grief 
That  I  have  wrong*d  thee,  and  as  much  of  joy 
That  I  repent  it,  issue  from  mine  eyes :  [her ; 
Let  them  appease  thee     Take  thy  right 5  take 
She  is  thy  right  too ;  and  forget  to  urge 
Myvexed  soul  with  that  I  did  before! 

JPhi.  Sir,  it  is  blotted  from  my  memory, 
Pkst  and  forgotten.   For  you,  Pr mce  of  Spai n , 
Whom  I  have  thus  redeem*d,  you  have  full 
To  make  an  honourable  voyage  nome.    {leave 
And  if  you  would  go  furnisVd  to  your  realm 
With  fiiir  provision,  1  do  see  a  laay, 
Methinks,  would  gladly  bear  you  company : 
How  like  you  this  piece  ? 

Meg.  Sir,  he  likes  it  well ; 
For  he  hath  tried  it,  and  found  it  worth 
His  princely  liking.    We  were  ta'en  a-bed ; 
I  know  your  meaning.    I  am  not  the  first 
Hiat  Nature  tau^t  to  seek  a  fellow  forth : 
Can  shame  remam  perpetually  in  me. 
And  not  in  others?  or,  have  princes  salves 
To  core  ill  names,  that  meaner  people  want? 

Phi,  What  mean  you? 

Meg.  You  must  get  another  ship. 
To  bcAf  the  princess  and  the  boy  together. 

Dion.  How  now!  [him 

Meg.  Others  took  me,  and  I  took  her  and 
At  that  all  women  may  be  ta*en  some  time. 
Ship  us  all  four,  my  lord ;  we  can  endure 
Weadier  and  wind  alike.  [for  father. 

King.  Clear  thoa  thyself,  or  know  not  me 

Are.  This  earth,  how  false  it  is!   What 
means  is  left 
For  me  to  clear  myself?  It  lies  in  vour  belief. 
My  lords,  believe  me }  and  let  all  tnings  else 
Struggle  together  to  dishonour  me. 

b3.  Oh,  stop  your  ears,  great  kmg,  that  I 
may  speak. 
As  freedom  would ;  then  I  will  call  this  lady 
At  base  as  be  her  actions !  Hear  me.  Sir : 
Believe  }tmr  heated  blood  when  it  rebels 
Ag^nst  your  reason,  sooner  than  this  lady. 

Meg.  By  this  good  light,  he  bears  it  hand- 
somely, [wind 

Phi.  This  lady?    I  will  sooner  trust  the 
With  feathers,  or  the  troubled  sea  with  pearl. 
Than  her  with  any  thing.    Believe  her  not ! 
Why,  think  you,  if  I  did  believe  her  words, 
I  would  outlive  *em?  Honour  cannot  take 
Rerenge  on  you;   then,  what  were  to  be 
Bntdolth?  [known 

£fffg.  Forget  her.  Sir,  since  all  is  knit 
Between  us.  But  I  must  request  of  you 
One  favour,  and  will  sadly  be  denied.^' 

Pki.  Command,  whate*er  it  be. 
-     King.  Swear  to  be  true 
To  what  you  promise. 


Phi.  By  the  pow*rs  above, 
Let  it  not  be  the  death  of  her  or  him. 
And  it  is  granted. 

King.  Bear  away  that  boy 
To  torture :  I  will  have  her  clear'd  or  buried. 

Phi.  Oh,  let  me  call  my  words  back,  wor- 
thy Sir! 
Ask  something  else !  Bury  my  life  and  right 
In  one  poor  grave ;  but  do  not  take  away 
My  life  and  fame  at  once.  [cable. 

Kiiijg.  Away  with  him!   It  stands  irrevo- 

Phi.  Turn  all  your  eyes  on  me :  Here  stands 
a  man. 
The  falsest  and  the  basest  of  this  world. 
Set  swords  against  this  breast,  some  honest 
For  I  have  liv'd  till  I  am  pitied !  [man. 

My  former  deeds  were  hateful,  but  this  lost 
Is  pitiful ;  for  I,  unwillingly. 
Have  given  the  dear  ])reserver  of  my  life 
Unto  his  torture!  Is  it  in  the  pow*r 
Of  flesh  and  blood  to  carry  this,  and  live? 

IQffers  to  kiU  himself. 

Are.  Dear  Sir,  be  patient  yet!  Oh,  stay 
that  hand. 

King.  Sirs,  strijp  that  boy. 

Dion.  Come,  Sir;  your  tender  flesh  will 
try  your  constancy. 

Bel.  Oh,  kill  me,  gentlemen! 

Dion.  No !  Help,  Sirs. 

Bel.  Will  you  torture  me? 

King.  Haste  there  I  why  stay  you? 

Bel.  Then  I  shall  not  break  my  vow. 
You  know,  just  gods,  though  I  discover  all. 

King.  How*s  tnat  ?  will  ne  confess  ? 
^  Dion.  Sir,  so  he  says. 

King.  Sp«»Jc  then. 

Bel.  Great  king,  if  you  command 
This  lord  to  talk  with  me  alone,  my  tongue, 
Urg*d  by  my  heart,  shall  utter  all  the  thoughts 
My  youth  nath  known;  and  stranger  thiugi 
You  hear  not  often.  *        [uian  these 

King.  Walk  aside  with  him. 

Dion.  Why  speak'st  thou  not? 

Bel.  Know  you  this  face,  my  lord  ? 

Dion.  No. 

Bel.  Have  you  not  seen  it,  nor  the  like? 

Dion.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  like,  but  readily 
I  know  not  where. 

Bel.  I  have  been  often  told 
In  court  of  one  Euphrasia,  a  lady. 
And  daughter  to  you ;  betwixt  whom  and  me 
They,  that  would  flatter  my  bad  face,  would 
swear  [two 

There  was  such  strange  resemblance,  that  we 
Could  not  be.  known  asunder,  dre8S*d  alike. 

Dion.  By  Heav*n,  and  so  there  b. 

Bel.  For  her  fair  sake,  [life 

Who  now  doth  spend  the  spring-time  of  her 
In  holy  pilgrimage,  move  to  the  sing. 
That  I  may  *scape  this  torture. 

Dion.  But  thou  speak'st 
As  like  Euphrasia,  as  thou  dost  look. 
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and  will  sadly  he  denied.'^  i.  e.  shall  be  very  sorry  to  be  denied. 

Mr.  Theobald. 


()8 


PHILASTER. 


[Acts. 


How  came  it  to  thy  knowledge  that  she  lives 
lu  pilgrimage? 

Bel.  1  know  it  not,  my  lord ; 
But  I  have  heard  il;  and  do  scarce  believe  it. 

JJion,  Oh,  my  shame!  Is*t  possible?  Draw 
near, 
That  I  may  gaze  upon  thee.     Art  thou  she, 
Or  else  her  murderer?  Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 

jBe/.  lu  Siracusa< 

Dion.  What's  thy  name? 

Bel.  Euphrasia. 

Dionl  Oh,  'tis  just,  *  tis  she !  [died. 

Now  I  do  know  thee.    Oh,  that  thou  tiadst 
And  1  had  never  seen  thee  nor  my  shame ! 
How  shall  I  own  thee?  shall  this  tongue  of 

mine 
£*er  call  thee  daughter  more?  [too : 

Bel.  'Would  I  had  died  indeed;  I  wish  it 
And  so  I  must  have  done  by  vow,  ere  published 
What  I  have  told,  but  that  there  was  no  means 
To  hide  it  longer.     Yet  1  joy  in  this. 
The  princess  is  all  clear. 

Ktng.  What  have  you  done? 

Dion.  All  is  discover'd. 

Phi.  Why  then  hold  you  me? 

[He  offers  to  stab  himself. 
All  is  discover'd !  Piray  you,  let  me  go. 

King.  Stay  him 

Are.  What  is  discover'd? 

Di<m*  Why,  my  shame! 
It  is  a  woman :  Let  her  speak  the  rest. 

Phi.  How?  that  again  I 

Dion.  It  is  a  woman.  [nocence! 

Phi   Bless'd  be  you  pow'rs  that  Favour  in- 

Kin^.  Lay  hold  upon  that  lady. 

Phi.  It  is  a  woman.  Sir !  Hark,  gentlemen! 
It  Is  a  woman !  Arethusa,  take 
My  soul' into  thy  breast,  that  would  besone 
With  joy.     It  is  a  woman !  Thou  art  fair. 
And  virtuous  still  to  ages,  in  despite  of  malice. 

King,  Speak  you,  where  lies  nis  shame? 

Bel.  I  am  his  daughter. 

PAt.  The  gods  are  just.  [two, 

Dion.  I  dare  accuse  none ;  but,  before  you 
The  virtue  of  our  age,  I  bend  my  knee 
For  mercy. 

Phi.  Take  it  freely ;  for,  I  know,  [done, 
Though  what  thou  didst  were  indiscreetly 
*Twas  meant  well. 

Are.  And  for  me, 
1  have  a  power  to  pardon  sins,  as  ofl 
As  any  man  has  power  to  wrong  me. 

Cle.  Noble  and  worthy! 

Phi.  But,  Bellario, 
(For  I  must  call  thee  still  so)  tell  me  why 
Thou  didst  conceal  thy  sex?  It  was  a  fault ; 
A  fault,  Bellario,  though  thy  other  deeds 
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Of  truth  outweigh'd  it:  All  these  jealotisies 
Had  flown  to  nothing,  if  thou  hadst  discover'd 
What  now  we  know. 

Bel.  My  father  oft  would  speak'** 
Your  worth  and  virtue;  an<t,  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  thirst 
To  see  the  man  so  prais'd ;  but  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found ;  till  sitting  in  my  window. 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  1  saw  a  god, 
I  thought,  (but  it  was  you)  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out,  ana  back  again  as  fast, 
As  I  had  puflf'd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath :  Then  was  I  call'd  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.    Never  was  a  man, 
Heav'd  from  a  sheep-cote  to  a  sceptre,  rais*d 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I :  You  Idt  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.     I  did  hear  you  talk. 
Far  above  singing!  After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  search'd 
W  hat  stirr'd  it  so :  Alas  *  I  found  it  love; 
Yet4ar  from  lust;  for  could  I  but  have  liv'd 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  aelude  my  noble  father 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  dress'd  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy ;  and,  for  1  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Of  having  you ;  and  understanding  well. 
That  when  I  niade  discov'iy  of  my  sex, 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow. 
By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  never  to  oe  known. 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  mens' 

eyes. 
For  other  than  I  seem'd,  that  I  might  ever 
Abide  with  you :  Then  sat  I  by  the  foun^ 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

King.  Search  out  a  match  [wilt, 

Withm  our  kingdom,  where  and  when  thou 
And  I  will  pay  uiv  dowry^  and  thyself 
Wilt  well  deserve  liim. 

Bel.  Never,  Sir,  will  I 
Marry ;  it  is  a  thing  within  my  vow : 
But  if  I  may  have  leave  to  serve  the  princess, 
To  see  the  virtues  of  her  lord  and  her, 
I  shall  have  hope  to  live. 

Jre.  I,  Philaster, 
Cannot  be  jealous,  though  you  had  a  lady 
Dress'd  like  a  page  to  serve  you ;  nor  wiU  I 
Suspect  her  living  here.    Come,  live  with  me; 
Live  free  as  I  do      She  that  loves  my  lord. 
Curst  be  the  wife  that  hates  her !  L^^ 

Phi.  I  grieve  such  virtues  should  be  laid  in 
Without  an  heir.  Hear  me,  my  royal  father : 
Wrong  not  the  freedom  of  our  souls  so  much. 
To  think  to  take  revenge  of  that  base  woman; 

'  My  father  qft  would  speak,  &c.]  The  beauty,  the  innocence,  of  Luphrasia's  cha- 
racter is  finely  depicted  in  this  narration  from  her  own  mouth.  Our  poets,  when  they  intended 
it,  seldom  failed  in  the  art  of  moving  the  passions.  Tuc  young  lady,  from  her  fotlier's  enco- 
miums first,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Pliilaster ;  though  she  Knew  she  could  have  no  pretensions 
to  his  bed.  But  as  her  next,  and  only,  happiuesb-  was  to  live  in  his  sight,  she  disguidcd  her  sex, 
and  entered  into  his  service.  Her  resolution,  aud  vow,  never  to  many  any  other,  is  a  fine 
heightening  of  the  character.  Mr,  Theobald* 
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Her  malice  cannot  hurt  us.    Set  her  free 
At  she  was  bom,  saving  from  shame  and  sin. 

King.  Set  her  at  liberty^   but  leave  the 
court; 
This  is  DO  ^ce  for  such !  You,  Pharamond, 
Shall  have  free  "^passage,  and  a  conduct  home 
Worthy  so  great  a  prince.    When  you  come 

there, 
Remembor,  *twas  your  faults  that  lost  you  her> 
And  not  my  purpos'd  will. 

Pha.  I  do  ocnifess. 
Renowned  Sir.       « 


King.  Last,  join  your  hands  in  one.    En- 
joy, Philaster, 
This  kingdom,  which  b  yours,  and  after  me 
Whatever  I  call  mine.    My  blessing  on  you ! 
All  happy  hours  be  at  your  marriage-joys. 
That  you  may  grow  yourselves  over  all  lands, 
And  live  to  see  your  plenteous  branches  spring 
Where>ever  there  is  sun !  Let  princes  learn 
By  this,  to  rule  the  passions  of  their  blood. 
For  what  Heay*n  wills  can  never  be  withstood. 

[^Exeunt  ^mnes. 


A  KING  AND  NO  KING. 


TTie  Commendatofy  Veises  by  Howard  and  Herrick  ascribe  this  Play  to  Fletcher;  by  Earlc. 
to  Beaumont.  The  first  edition  bears  date  1619.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious  merit,  it 
has  not  been  performed  for  many  yean  past  j  nor  do  we  find  that  it  ever  received  any  altera- 
tions. The  sudden  hursts,  and  quick  transitions  of  passion,  in  the  character  of  Arbaces,  are, 
however,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  a  burlesque  drama,  or  parody  (by  Tate)  sometimes 
represented,  under  the  title  of  *'  Duke  and  No  Duke.*' 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Amaces,  kin^  ^  Iberia, 

TiGRAVES,  kine  of  Armenia, 

Go»«lA.,    {   tord  i^t^,  <ind  father 

Bacurius,  another  lord. 

B«"r""' }  *-"«•*'«•-• 

Li«ovES,ya/A^  ofSpaconia, 
Two  Geuiiemen, 
Two  Swordsmen, 


of 


WOMEIC. 

Arane,  the  queen  mother.^ 

Panthea,  her  daughter, 

Spacovia,  a  lady,  daughter  of  Ligones, 

Mahdake,  I  «  v^atHng^womani  and  other 

I  attendants. 

Three  men  and  a  woman, 
Philip,  a  servant,  and  two  citizens'  wives. 
A  Messenger, 
A  servant  to  Bacurius. 
A  hoy. 


SCENE,  on  the  frontiers  q/*  Armenia;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  metropolis  of  Iberia,^ 


ACT  I. 


Enter  Mardonius  and  Bessus,^ 


^ar,  'DESSUS,thekinghasmadea  fair  hand 
^  on*t;  he  has  ended  the  wars  at  a 
blow.  'Would  my  sword  had  a  close  basket 
hilt,  to  hold  wine,  and  the  blade  would  make 
knives ;  for  we  shall  have  nothing  but  eating 
and  drinking. 


Bes.We  that  are  commanders  shall  do  well 
enough. 

Mar,  Faith,  Bessus,  such  commanders  as 
thou  may :  I  had  as  lieve  set  thee  perdue  for  a 
pudding  i*th'  dark,  as  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bes.  I  love  these  jests  exceedingly. 

Mar.  I  think  tliou  lov'st  *em  better  than 
quarrelling,  Bessus;  1*11  say  so  much  in  thy 


'  Arane,  the  queen's  mother.]  The  trifling  alteration  we  have  here  made  is  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  warraiUed  by  different  passages  in  the  play.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  we  find, 
'  And  the  queen-mother  and  the  princess  wait* 

*  Scene,  on  the  frontiers^  &^<r.J  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Theobald. 

3  The  character  of  Bessus,  I  think,  roust  be  allowed  in  f^cneral  a  fine  copy  from  Shake- 
speare's inimitable  Falstaffe.  He  is  a  coward,  yet  would  fain  setup  for  a  hero;  ostentatious, 
without  any  grain  of  merit  to  support  his  vain-glory;  a  liar  througtiout,  to  exalt  his  assumed 
qualifications;  and  lewd,  without  any  countenance  from  tlie  ladies  to  give  him  an  umbrajB^e  for 
it.  As  to  his  wit  and  humour,  the  precedence  must  certainly  be  adjud^:d  to  Falstaffe,  the  great 
•rijnnal.  Mr,  Theobald. 

To  these  remarks  on  the  character  of  Bessus,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  it  has  a 
strong  Bobadilian  tincture,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  and 
Thrasu  of  Terence,  furnished  both  Jonsun  and  our  Authors  with  hints  for  the  respective  ciia- 
racters.    Falsta£k  is  more  an  original. 
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[Actl. 


behalf.  And  yet  thou*it  Taliant  enough  upon 
a  retreat :  I  think  ihou  wouldst  kill  any  man 
ihsX  stopped  thee^  if  thou  couldst. 

Bes.  Uut  was  not  this  a  brave  combat,  Mar- 
donius? 

Mar.  Why,  didst  thou  see  it? 

Bes,  You  stood  wi*  me. 

Mar.  1  did  so;  but  raethought  thou  wink*d*st 
every  blow  they  struck. 

Bet,  Well,  1  believe  there  are  better  sol- 
diers than  I,  that  never  saw  two  princes  fight 
in  lists. 

Mar,  By  my  troth,  I  think  so  too,  Bessus; 
many  a  thousand :  But,  certainly,  all  that  are 
worse  than  thou  have  seen  as  much. 

Bes.  *1  was  bravely  done  of  our  king. 

Mar,  Yes,  if  he  fiad  not  ended  the  wars. 
I'm  glad  thou  dar*st  talk  of  such  dangerous 
businesses. 

Bes,  To  take  a  prince  prisoner  in  the  heart 
of  his  own  country,  in  single  combat. 

Mar.  See,  how  thy  blood  curdles  at  this! 
I  think  thou  couldst  be  contented  to  be  beaten 
i*  this  passion. 

Bes,  Shall  I  tell  you  truly } 

Mar,  Ay. 

Bes.  I  could  willingly  venture  for  it. 

Mar,  Hum !  no  venture  neither,  Bessus. 

Bes,  Let  me  not  live,  if  I  do  not  think  'tis 
a  braver  piece  of  service  than  that  I'm  so 
fam'd  for. 

Mar,  Why,  art  thou  fam'd  for  any  valour? 

Bes,  Famd?  I  warrant  you. 

Mar.  I'm  e'en  heartily  zlad  on't:  I  have 
been  with  thee  e'er  since  mou  cam'st  to  the 
wars,  and  this  is  the  first  word  that  ever  I 
heard  on't.     Prithee,  who  fames  thee? 

Bes.  The  Christian  world. 

Mar,  'Tis  heathen ishlv  done  of 'em,  in  my 
conscience :  Thou  deserv  st  it  not. 

Bes.  Yes,  I  ha'  done  good  service. 

Mar.  I  do  not  know  how  thou  may'st  wait 
of  a  man  in's  chamber,  or  thy  agility  in  shift- 
ing of  a  trencher;  but  otherwise  no  service, 
good  Bessus. 

Bes.  You  saw  me  do  tlie  service  yourself. 

Mar.  Not  so  hasty,  sweet  Bessus!  Where 
was  it?  is  the  place  vanish'd? 

Bes.  At  Bessus'  Desp'rate  Redemption. 

Mar.  At  Bessus*  Desp'rate  Redemption! 
where's  that? 

Bes.  There,  where  I  redeem'd  the  day  5  tlie 
place  bears  my  name. 

Mar.  Prithee,  who  christen'd  it? 

Bes,  The  soldiers. 

Mar.  If  I  were  not  a  very  merrily-disposed 
man,  what  would  become  of  thee?  One  that 
had  but  a  erain  of  choler  in  the  whole  compo- 
sition of  his  body,  would  send  thee  on  an 
errand  to  the  worms,  for  putting  thy  name 
upon  that  field:  Did  not  I  beat  thee  there, 
i'th'  head  o'th'  troops,  with  a  truncheon,  be- 
cause thou  wouldst  needs  run  away  with  tliy 
company,  when  we  should  charge  the  enemy  ? 

Bes.  True;  but  I  did  not  run. 


Mar.  Right,  Bessus:  I  beat  thee  out  on't. 

Bes.  But  came  I  not  up  when  the  day  was 
gone,  and  redeem'd  all  ? 

Mar.  Thou  knowest,  and  so  do  I,  thou 
meant'st  to  fly,  and  thy  fear  making  thee  mis- 
take, thou  ran' St  upoii  the  enemy ;  and  a  hot 
charge  thou  gav*st;  as.  Til  do  thee  right,  thou 
art  furious  in  running  away ;  and,  I  tnink,  we 
owe  ihy  fear  for  our  victory.  If  I  were  the 
king,  and  were  sure  thou  wouldst  mistake  al- 
ways, and  run  away  upon  th'  enemy,  thou 
shouldst  be  general,  by  this  light. 

Bes.  You'll  never  leave  this,  till  I  fall  foul. 

Mar.  No  more  such  words,  dear  Bessus; 
for  though  I  have  ever  known  thee  a  coward, 
and  therefore  durst  never  strike  thee,  yet  if  thou 
proceed'st,  I  will  allow  thee  valiant,  and  beat 
thee. 

Bes.  Come,  our  king's  a  brave  fellow. 

Mar.  He  is  so,  Bessus;  I  wonder  how 
thou  cam'st  to  know  it.  But,  if  thou  wert  a 
man  of  understanding,  I  would  tell  thee,  he 
is  vain-glorious  and  humblt^,  and  angry  and 
patient,  and  merry  and  dull,  and  joyful  and 
sorrowful,  in  extremity,  in  an  hour.  Do  not 
think  me  thy  friend  for  this;  for  if  I  ear'd 
who  knew  it,  thou  shouldst  not  hear  it,  Bes- 
sus.    Here  he  is,  with  his  prey  in  hb  foot. 

Enter  Arhaces,  Tigranes,  and  two  gentlemen* 

Arh.  Thy  sadness,  brave  Tigranes,  takes 
away 
From  my  full  victory :  Am  I  become 
Of  so  small  fame,  that  anv  man  should  griere 
When  I  o'ercome  him?  They  that  placd  me 

here. 
Intended  it  an  honour,  large  enough 
For  the  most  valiant  living,  but  to  dare 
Oppose  me  sinsle,  though  he  lost  the  day. 
What  should  amict  you?  You're  as  free  as  I. 
To  be  my  prisoner,  is  to  be  more  free 
Than  you  were  formerly.     And  never  think. 
The  man,  I  held  worthy  to  combat  with  me. 
Shall  be  iis'd  servilely.    Thy  ransom  is. 
To  take  my  only  sister  to  thy  wife : 
A  heavy  one,  Tigranes ;  for  she  is 
A  lady,  that  the  nei^bour  princes  send 
Blanks  to  fetch  home.  I  have  been  too  unkind 
To  her,  Tigranes :  She,  but  nine  years  old, 
I  left  her,  and  ne'er  saw  her  since :  Your  wait 
Have  held  me  long,  and  taught  me,  though  a 

youth. 
The  way  to  victory.    She  was  a  pretty  child ; 
Then,  1  was  little  belter ;  but  now  fame 
Cries  loudly  on  her,  and  my  messengers 
Make  me  bel}e\'e  she  is  a  miracle. 
She'll  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke;. 
But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes. 

Ti^.  Is't  the  course 
Of  Iberia  to  use  her  prisoners  thus? 
Had  fortune  thrown  my  name  above  Arbaces*; 
I  should  not  thus  have  talk'd.  Sir:  In  Ar- 
menia, 
We  hold  it  base.    You  sliould  have  kept  youy 
temper  ' 
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Till  you  saw  home  again,  where*ti8  the  fashion, 
Ferhaups,  to  brag. 

Art,  Be  you  my  witness,  earth. 
Need  I  to  bras?  Doth  not  this  captive  prince 
Speak  me  sumciently,  and  all  the  acts 
That  I  have  wrought  upon  his  suffering  land? 
Should  I  then  boast?  Where  lies  that  foot  of 

ground, 
Withm  his  whole  realm,  that  I  have  not  past. 
Fighting  and  conquering :  Far  then  from  me 
Be  ostentation.     I  eould  tell  the  world. 
How  I  have  laid  his  kingdom  desolate. 
By  this  sole  arm,  prop*d  oy  divinity; 
Stript  him  out  of  his  glories;  and  have  sent 
The  pride  of  all  his  youth  to  people  graves ; 
And  made  his  virgins  languish  for  their  loves ; 
If  I  would  brag.     Should  I  that  have  the 

pow'r 
To  teach  the  neichbour  world  humility. 
Mix  with  vain-gloij'? 

Mar.  Indeed,  this  is  none.  [Aside. 

Arh.  Tigranes,  nay,  did  I  but  take  delight 
To  stretch  my  deeds  as  others  do,  on  words, 
I  could  amaze  my  \  earcrs. 

Mar.  So  you  (lo.  [desty, 

Arh,  But  he  shall  wrong  his  and  my  mo* 
That  thinks  me  apt  to  boast :  After  an  act 
Fit  for  a  sod  to  do  upon  his  foe, 
A  little  glory  in  a  soldier's  mouth 
Is  well-becoming;  be  it  far  from  vain. 

Mar.  'Tis  pity  that  valour  should  be  tlius 
drunk.  [Aside. 

Arh,  I  offer  you  my  sister,  and  you  answer, 
I  do  insuh:  A  lady  that  no  suit, 
Kor  treasure,  nor  thy  crown,  could  purchase 

thee. 
But  that  thou  fought'st  with  me. 

Tigr.  Though  this  be  worse 
Tiian  that  you  spake  before,  it  strikes  mc  not ; 
But,  that  you  think  to  over-grace  me  with 
The  marriage  of  your  sister,  troubles  mc. 


I  would  give  worlds  for  ransoms,  were  tliey 
Rather  than  have  her.  [mine, 

Arb.  See,  if  I  insult. 
That  am  the  conqueror,  and  for  a  ransom 
Ofl'er  rich  treasure  to  the  conquered. 
Which  he  refuses,  and  I  bear  his  scorn? 
It  cannot  be  self-flattery  to  say. 
The  daughters  of  vour  country-,  set  by  her, 
Would  see  tiieir  snauie,  run  home,  and  blush 

to  death 
At  their  own  foulness.     Yet  she  is  not  fair. 
Nor  beautiful ;  those  words  express  her  not : ' 
They  say,  her  looks  have  something  excellent. 
That  wants  a  name.     Yet,  were  she  odious. 
Her  birth  deserves  the  empire  of  the  world : 
Sister  to  such  a  brotlier;  that  hath  ta'en 
Victory-  prisoner,  and  throughout  the  earth 
Carries  her  bound,'and,  should  he  let  her  loose. 
She  durst  not  leave  him.     Nature  did  her 

wrong. 
To  print  continual  conquest  on  her  cheeks. 
And  make  no  man  worthy  for  heytaste. 
But  nie,  that  am  too  near  her ;  and  as  strangely 
She  did  for  me:  But  you  will  think  I  brag. 

Mar.  1  do,  I'll  be  sworn.  Thy  valour  and 
thy  passions  severed,  would  have  made  two  ex- 
cellent fellows  in  their  kinds.  I  know  not, 
whether  I  should  be  sorry  thou  art  so  valiant, 
or  so  passionate:  'Would  one  of  'em  were 
an^!  [Aside. 

Tigr.  Do  I  refuse  her,  that  I  doubt  her 

worth  ? 
Were  she  as  virtuous  as  she  would  be  thought; 
So  perfect^  that  no  one  of  her  own  sex 
Could  find  a  want  she  had  ;^  so  tempting  fair. 
That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damn)  ng  souls ;  5 
I  would  pay  any  ransom,  twenty  lives. 
Bather  than  meet  her  married  in  my  bed. 
Perhaps,  I  have  a  love,  where  I  have  fix'd 
Mine  eyes,  not  to  be  mov'd,  and  she  on  mc; 
1  am  not  fickle. 


*  Could  Jind  a  tcant,  had  she  so  tempting  fair^ 

That  she  could  wish  it  off,  (SJ*c.]  Thus  say  the  copies  prior  to  Mr.  Theobald,  who  (without 
noticing  it)  alters  the  passage  thus ; 

Could  find  a  want-,  Were  she  so  tempting  fair,  ^c. 

The  deficiency  of  sense  in  the  old  copies,  we  apprehend,  was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  errors 
which  the  press  is  most  subject  to,  a  transposition. 

*  so  tempting  fair. 

That  she  could  wish  it  off,  for  damninfi^  souls!]  This  passage  is  so  obscure  in  the  exprcs^ 
aion,  that,  I  believe,  it  will  want  a  short  comment  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  Authors 
mean,  'Were  she  so  temptingly  fair,  that  she  couUl  wibli  to  be  less  beauteous,  ^br  yrar  of 
•  damning  souls,  in  their  coveting  to  enjoy  her  charms,  feJ'c.'     So  Shakespeare  in  his  Otlielio; 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  afcir  wifa, 

i.  e.  grown  so  uxorious  through  the  attractions  of  her  beauty,  as  to  neglect  all  his  duty  towards 
Heaven,  and  consequently  incur  the  danger  of  damnation.  This  sentiment  is  explained  in 
another  passage  of  that  immortal  auihor,  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice. 


7/  is  7' cry  nieef 


Vol.  I. 


The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life. 
For,  havins  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  Heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  merit  it. 
In  rtofn  he  should  never  come  to  Heav'n. 

I, 


Mr.  Theobald 
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Arh.  Is  that  all  the  cause? 
Think  you,  you  can  so  knit  yourself  in  love 
To  any  other,  that  her  searching  sight 
Cannot  dissolve  it?  So,  before  you  try'd. 
You  thought  yourself  a  match  tor  me  in  fight: 
Trust  ine,  Tisranes,  she  can  do  as  much 
In  peace,  as  fin  war;  she'll  conquer  too. 
You  shall  see,  if  you  have  the  povv'r  to  stand 
The  force  of  her  swift  looks.^    If  you  dislike 
111  send  you  home  with  love,  and  name  your 

ransom 
Some  other  way ;  but  if  she  be  your  choice. 
She  frees  you.    To  Iberia  you  must.      [ance, 

Tigr.  Sir  I  have  learnM  a  prisoner's  sufFer- 
And  will  obey :  But  give  me  leave  to  talk 
In  private  with  some  friends  before  I  go. 

Arh.  Some  do  await  him  forth,  and  see  him 
safe; 
But  let  him  freely  send  for  whom  he  please, 
Aijd  none  dare  to  disturb  his  conference ; 
I  will  not  have  him  know  what  bonda^  is, 

\Eont  Ttraries. 
Till  he  be  free  from  me.    This  prince,  Mar- 

donius. 
Is  full  of  wisdom,  valour,  all  the  graces 
Man  can  receive. 

Mar.  And  yet  you  conquer'd  him. 

Arh,  And  yet  1  conquer'd  him>  and  could 
have  done  *t,  [in  arms 

Hadst  thou  join'd  with  him,  though  thy  name 
Be  great.     Must  all  men,  that  are  virtuous. 
Think  suddenly  to  match  themselves  with  mc  ? 
I  conquered  him,  and  bravely,  did  I  not? 

Bes,  An  please  your  majesty,  I  was  afraid 
at  first 

Mar.  When  wert  thou  other? 

Arh.  Of  what? 

Bes.  That  you  wduld  not  have  spy'd  your 
best  advanlages;  for  your  majesty,  in  my 
opinion,  lay  too  high;  methinks,  under  fa- 
vour, you  should  have  lain  thus. 

Mar.  Like  a  taylor  at  a  wake. 

Bes.  And  then,  if 't  please  your  majesty  to 

lemember,  at  one  time by  my  troth,  I 

ivish'd  myself  wi*  you. 

Mar.  By  my  troth  thou  wouldst  ha'  stunk 
'em  both  out  o'th'  lists. 

Arb.  What  to  do? 

Bes.  To  put  your  majesty  in  mind  of  an 
occasion :  You  lay  thus,  and  Tigranes  falsified 


a  blow  at  your  leg,  which  you,  by  doing  thus, 
avoided ;  but,  if  you  had  whipp'd  up  your  lee 
thus,  and  reach'd  him  on  the  ear,  you  had 
made  the  blood- royal  run  down  his  head. 

Mar.  What  country  fence-school  leam'dat 
that  at? 

Arb.  Pish!  did  not  I  take  him  nobly? 

Mar.  Why,  you  did,  and  you  have  talk'd 
enough  on 't. 

Arh.  Talk'd  enough?  [earth. 

Will  you  confine  my  words  ?  By  Heav'n  and 
I  were  much  better  be  a  king  of  beasts 
Than  such  a  people !  If  I  had  not  patience 
Above  a  god,  I  should  be  call'd  a  tyrant. 
Throughout  the  world !  They  will  offend  to 

death 
Bach  minute :  Let  me  hear  thee  speak  again. 
And  thou  art  earth  again.     Why/ this  is  like 
Tigranes'  speech,  that  needs  would  say  I  brag'd. 
Bessus,  he  said,  I  brag'd. 

Bes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Arb.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ? 
By  all  the  world,  I'm  grown  ridiculous 
To  my  own  subjects.     Tifc  me  in  a  chair. 
And  jest  at  me !  But  I  shall  make  a  start. 
And  punish  some,  that  others  may  take  heed 
How  they  are  haughty.  Who  will  answer  mc? 
He  said  i  boasted :  apeak,  Mardonius, 
Did  1  ?  He  will  not  answer.    Oh,  my  temper  I 
I  give  you  thanks  above,  that  taught  my  heart 
Patience;  I  can  endure  his  silence.     What, 

will  none 
Vouchsafe  to  give  me  answer?  Am  I  grown 
To  such  a  poor  respect?  or  do  you  mean 
To  break  my  wind?  Speak,  speak,  some  of 

you. 
Or  eise,  by  Heav'n- 

I  Gent.  So  please  your 

Arb.  Monstrous! 
I  cannot  be  heard  out ;  they  cut  me  off. 
As  if  I  were  too  saucy.     I  will  live 
I  n  woods,  and  talk  to  trees ;  they  will  allow  me 
To  end  what  I  begin.     The  meanest  subject 
Can  find  a  freedom  to  discharge  his  soul. 
And  not  I.     Now  it  is  a  time  to  speak ; 
I  hearken. 

1  Gent.  May  it  please 

Arb.  I  mean  not  you; 
Did  not  I  stop  you  once?  But  I  am  grown 
To  talk  ?  7  But  1  defy Let  anotlier  speak. 


if  you  have  the  power  to  stand 


The  force  of  fier  swift  looks."]  Both  Mr.  S?ward  and  Mr.  Sympson  chuse  to  adopt  the 
epithet  sweet.  I  have  not  ventur'd  to  alter  the  text ;  because  I  thmk  the  word  swift  is  more 
consonant  to  force,  i.e.  the  power  cT  her  keen,  pointed  glamces ;  as  Arbaces  speaks  of  her  a 

little  above; 

She  II  make  you  shrink,  as  I  did,  with  a  stroke. 

But  of  her  eye,  Tigranes.  Mr.  TheuhcUd* 

7  «.^— — —  But  J  am  grovm 


To  balk,  but  I  dcfie,  let  another  spcaki\  So  stands  this  passage  in  the  elder  editions. 
Seward  makes  this  alteration. 


Mr. 


But  I  am  grown 


To  talk  but  idly ;  let  another  speak, 
and  subjoins  the  following  note: 


As 
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«  Gfni.  I  hope  3rour  majesty 

Arb.  Thou  drawrst  thy  words. 
That  I  must  wait  an  hour,  where  other  men 
Can  hear  in  instants :  Throw  your  words  away 
Quick,  and  to  purpose ;  I  have  told  you  tliis. 

£es   An  please  your  majesty 

Arb,  Wilt  thou  devour  me?  This  is  such  a 
rudeness 
As  yet  you  never  shew'd  me :  And  I  want 
Pbiw*r  to  command  too;  *else,  Mnrdonius 
Would  speak  at  my  request.     Were  you  my 
king,  [nius. 

I  would  have  answefd  at  your  word,  IVfardo- 
I  pray  you  speak,  and  truly,  did  1  boast? 

Jdar.  Truth  will  offend  you. 

Arb,  You  take  all  great  care  what  will  of- 
fend me. 
When  you  dare  to  utter  such  things  as  these. 

Mar.  You  told  Tigranes,  you  hiad  won  his 
land 
With  that  sole  arm,  propM  by  divinity: 
Was  not  that  bragging,  and  a  wrong  to  us 
Xhat  daily  ventur'd  lives? 


Arh.  Oh,  that  thy  name  [wealth 

Were  great  as  mine!  'would  I  had  paid  my 
1 1  were  as  great,  as  I  might  combat  thee ! 
I  would,  through  all  the  regions  habitable. 
Search  thee,  and,  having  found  thee,  wi*  my 

sword 
Drive  thee  about  the  world,  'till  I  had  met 
Some  place  that  yet  man's  curiosity 
Hath  miss'd  of:  There,  there  would  I  strike 

thee  dead : 
Forcottcn  of  mankind,  such  funeral  rites 
As  beasts  would  give  thee,  thou  shouldst  have. 
Bes.  The  king  rages  extremely;  shall  we 

slink  away? 
He'll  strike  us. 
2  Gent.  Content. 
Arb.  There  I  would  make  you  know,  'twas 

this  sole  arm. 
I  grant,  you  were  my  instruments,  and  did 
As  I  commanded  you;  but  'twas  this  arm 
Mov'd  you  like  wheels;  it  mov'd  you  as  It 

pleas'd.  [good 

Whither  slip  you  now?  What,  *  are  you  too 

'  As  it  may  be  some  entertainment  to  the  curious  reader  to  see  an  humble  critic  poring  in  the 
'  dark,  if  he  by  that  means  has  at  last  opened  the  door  to  day-light,  I  will  give  tne  process  of 
'  this  emendation.    Every  one  must  see,  that  the  text,  as  it  stood,  was  absolutely  nonsense:  and 

*  Mr.  Theobald  informea  me,  that  it  has  stood  so  through  all  the  editions:  ancf,  not  having  hit 

*  upon  any  emendation  himself,  he  had  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  ioci  desperati  of  our  Au- 
'  thors.     it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  the  sense  required  must  be  either,  that  I  am  grown  not  to 

*  have  what  I  say  observed:  or,  to  have  my  will  contradicted  in  every  thing.     1  had  advanced 

*  several  conjectures,  but  they  departed  too  much  from  the  traces  of  the  letters.     In  rejecting 

*  them,  therefore,  I  obserxed,  that  had  any  of  them  been  clear,  as  to  the  sense;  yet  they  made 

*  a  syllable  too  much  in  the  verse.  Nothing  is  so  great  an  assistance  in  retrieving  the  sense,  as 
'  a  due  attendance  to  the  metre;  for  a  redundant  syllable  having  crept  into  the  former  reading, 

*  one  may  easily  see  that  it  most  probably  was  in  the  words,  /  dcjie,  that  being  evidently  a 
'corruption.  "The  word,  therefore,  that  I  have  hit  upon,  gives  the  full  idea  required;  and 
'  suppose,  dejie,  to  have  been  written  with  a  final  y  instead  of  ie,  it  drops  only  one  vowel,  and 

*  chan^  any  into  an  /.' 

As  the  measure  used  by  our  Authors,  like  that  of  all  the  other  old  dramatic  writers,  is  oflen 
very  licentious,  and  as,  in  the  passionate  starts  of  Arbaccs,  we  find  it  frequently  disregarded,  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  case,  admit  the  deviation  from  poetry  to  be  a  proof  of  error  in  the  words ; 
especially  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  sense.  It  is  probable  our  Autliors  intended  Arbaces  (in 
that  unconnected  mode  so  frequent  in  the  character)  to  exclaim,  *  I  am  grown  to  balk,*  i.  e.  *  I 

*  am  become  a  man  who  is  to  be  di^^apjwinted,  disregarded,  in  every  command.* — *  But  I  defy 

' « '  when  he  interrupts  himself  by  re|Xiating  his  command  for  some  one  to  speak  to  him. 

As,  however,  there  seems  a  harshness  m  the  expression,  *  1  am  grovm  to  balk,'  we  nave  adopted 
Mr.  Seward's  word  talk,  which  conveys  as  forcible  a  meaning  by  itself,  as  when  accompanied 
with  *  but  idly*  The  alteration  of  tlie  subsequent  words  to  •  iV/y,'  (though  the  conjecture  is 
ingenious)  we  think  departs  too  much  from  the  old  copies  to  be  admitted;  particularly  as  the 
preservation  of  them  greatly  heightens  the  picture  drawn  of  Arbaccs,  and  paints  the  workings 
of  ungovernable  pride  mucn  more  nervously  than  is  done  by  the  complaint,  *  /  am  grown  to 
talk  but  idly.* 

*  Are  you  too  good,  ^c]  In  the  old  editions,  this  passage  stands,  literally,  as  follows: 


are  you  too  good 


To  wait  on  me?  (pnffc,)  I  had  need  have  temper,  &c. 
But  Mr.  Theobald  makes  the  word  puffe  a  part  of  the  text,  and  reads,  also  literally,  thus : 

arc  you  too  good 


To  wait  on  me,  Piiffv;?  1  had  need  have  temj)er,  65*c. 

From  the  old  mode  of  printing  this  word,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose,  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
direction  to  tlie  performer  of  the  character  of  Arbaces,  to  shew  signs  of  strong  agitation  from 
passion  and  pride:  And  though  it  may  be  urged,  that  directions  to  performers  are  not  common 
in  old  plays;  yet  as,  whenever  they  were  iuserted,  it  Was  in  italics -^  and  as,  beside,  we  iiiid  the 

word 
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Mar.  Sir,  you  did  promise  you  would  hear 
me  out.  C^^ 

Arh.  And  so  I  will:  Speak  freely,  for  from 
Nothing  can  come,  but  worthy  things  and  true. 

Mar.  Thouah  yoii  have  all  this  worth,  you 
hold  some  aiialities  that  do  eclipse  your  virtues. 

yirb.  Krlipse  my  virtues? 

Mar.  Yes;  your  passions;  which  are  so 
manifold,  that  they  appear  even  in  this: 
When  I  commend  you,  you  hug  me  for  that 
truth;  but  when  I  speak  your  faults,  you 
make  a  start,  and  fly  the  hearing:  ^  But 

Arl\  When  you  commend  me?  Oh,  that 

I  should  live 

To  need  such  commendations !  If  mv  deeds 

Blew  not  my  praise  themselves  about  t^c earth, 

I  were  most  wretched !  Spare  your  idle  praise : 

If  thou  didst  mean  to  flatter,  and  shouldst 

utter  [pudence. 

Words  in  my  praise,  that  thou  thougot'st  im- 

My  deeds  should  make  'em  modest.     When 

you  *prai^e,  [worthy, 

I  hug  you?    'Ti^  so  false,   that,  wert  tho\> 

Thousliouldst  receive  a  death,  a  glorious  death. 

From  me !  But  thou  shalt  understand  thy  lyes ; 

For,  shouldst  thou  praise  me  into  Heav*n,  and 

there 
Leave  me  inthron*d,  I  would  despise  thee  then 
As  much  as  now,  which  is  as  much  as  dust. 
Because  I  see  thy  envy. 

Mar.  However  you  will  use  m^  after,  yet 
for  your  own  promise  sake,  hear  me  the  rest. 

Arb.  I  will,  and  after  call  unto  the  winds ^ 
For  they  shall  lend  as  large  an  ear  as  I 
To  what  you  utter.     Speak ! 

Mar.  VVould  you  but  leave  tliese  hasty 
tempers,  which  1  do  not  say  take  from  you  au 
your  worth, '^  but  darken  it,  and  then  you 
will  shine  indeed. 

Art.  \Vell. 

Mar.  Yet  I  would  have  you  keep  some  pas- 
sions, lest  men  should  take  you  for  a  god,  your 
virtues  are  such. 

Arb.  Why,  now  you  flatter. 

Mar.  I  never  understood  the  word.  Were 
you  no  king,  and  free  from  these  moods,  should 
I  chuse  a  companion  for  wit  and  pleasure,  it 

word  heiwecn  parentheses,  and  after  the  point  o{  interrogation,  wc  cannpt  help  adhering  to  that 
opinion.  A  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities  has  doubted,  whether  Arbaces  might  not 
mean  to  call  Bessus  Puffe,  but  as  the  king  is  not  in  a  merry  mood,  and  the  gentlemen  as  well 
as  Bessus  ate  slipping  away,  we  have  left  the  word  in  the  same  situation  we  found  it;  thinking 
it  improper  to  advance  it  into  the  text,  and  there  (like  the  easy  Mr.  Theobald,  witliout  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Readers  election)  leave  it,  unnoticed, 

•  Andjiy  the  hearing  but.^  This  particle  seems  to  have  no  right  to  stand  here ;  we  must,  to 
make  sense,  substitue  put  in  its  place.  Mr.  Sympson. 

And  so  1  had  corrected  the  passage  long  ago.  Mr.  TJieohald. 

There  is  a  poverty  in  this  language,  *  AndJly  the  hearing  out,'  which  the  greatest  poetical 
adversity  could  not  have  reduced  our  Authors  to.  The  three  first  editions  guide  us  to  tlieir  true 
meaning : 

You  make  a  start,  and  fly  the  hearing :  but 

which  punctuation  plainly  shews  an  intended  interrupfion  from  Arbaces  to  Mardonius. 

«o which  I  do  not  say  take  from  you  all  your  worth,  hut  darken  *em,]   Worth  being 

a  substantive  of  the  singular  number,  we  must  certainly  read  it,  instead  of 'em.     Mr.  Sympfn, 

Or,  perhaps,  the  Poets  wrote  worths,  and  the  final  s  has  been  lost  at  the  prcaa. 


To  wait  on  me?  (Puffc.)  I  had  need  have 

temper. 
That  rule  such  people:  I  have  nothinj^  left 
At  my  own  choice!  I  would  I  might  be  pri- 
vate :  [curse 
Mean  men  enjoy  themselves;    but  *tis  our 
To  have  a  tumult,  that,  out  of  their  loves. 
Will  wait  on  us,  whether  we  will  or  no. 
Go,  get  you  gone!  Why,  here  they  stand  like 
My  words  move  nothing.                      [deatli : 

1  Gent.  Must  we  go  ? 

Bes.  1  know  not.  [of  this, 

ArK  I  pray  you,  leave  me.  Sirs.   I'm  proud 
{Exeunt  all  hut  Arb.  and  Mar. 
That  you  will  be  intreated  from  my  sight. 
Why,  now  they  leave  me  all.     Manlonius! 

Mar.  Sir.  [thinks, 

Arb.  Will  you  leave  me  quite  alone  ?  Me- 
Civility  should  teach  you  more  than  this. 
If  I  were  but  your  friend.     Stay  here,  and 

Mar,  Sir,  shall  I  speak?  [wait. 

Arb.  Why,  you  would  now  think  much 
To. be  denied ;  but  I  can  scarce  ir^treat 
What  I  would  have.     Do,  speak. 

3fur.  But  will  you  hear  nic  out? 

Arb.  With  me  you  article,   to  talk  thus: 
Well, 
1  will  hear  you  out. 

Jl/ar. .Sir,  that  I  have  ever  lov'd  you,  my 
sword  hath  spoken  for  me;  that  I  do,  if  it  be 
doubted,  I  dare  call  an  oath,  a  great  one,  to 
my  witness ;  and  were  you  not  my  king,  from 
amongst  men,  I  should  have  chose  you  out, 
to  love  above  the  rest :  Nor  can  this  challenge 
thanks;  for  my. own  sake  I  would  have  dorie 
it,  because  I  would  have  lov'd  the  most  de- 
serving man ;  for  so  you  are.  [kneel : 

Arb.  Alas,  Mardonius,  rise!  you  shall  not 
We  all  are  soldiers,  and  all  venture  lives; 
And  where  there  is  no  diff'rence  in  mens' 

worths. 
Titles  are  jests.     Who  can  outvalue  thee? 
Mardonius,   thou  hast  lov'd   me,   and  hast 

wron^ ; 
Tliy  love  IS  not  rewarded ;  but,  believe 
It  shall  be  better.    More  than  friend  in  arms. 
My  father,  and  my  tutor,  good  Mardonius ! 
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should  be  jou ;  or  for  honesty  to  interchange 
luy  bosom  with^  it  should  be  you;  or  wisdom 
to  give  me  obunsel,  I  would  pick  out  you;  or 
valour  to  defend  my  reputation,  still  1  should 
find  you  out ;  for  you  arc  fit  to  fight  for  all  the 
world,  if  it  could  come  in  question.  Now 
I  have  spoke:  Consider  to  yourself;  find  out 
a  use;  if  so>  then  what  shall  fall  to  mc  is  not 
material.  [lives 

Arb.  Is  not  material?  more  than  ten  such 
As  mine,  Mardonius!  It  was  nobly  said ; 
Thou  hast  spoke  truth,  aud  boldly  such  a  tnitii 
As  might  onend  another.     1  have  been 
Too  passionate  and  idle ;  thou  shalt  see 
A  swift  amendment.     But  i  want  those  parts 
You  praise  me  for:  I  fight  for  all  the  world ! 
Give  thee  a  sword,  and  thou  wilt  go  as  far 
Beyond  me,  ss  thou  art  be\-ond  in  years ; 
I  know  thou  dar*st  and  wiit.     It  troubles  me 
That  I  should  use  so  rough  a  phrase  to  thee : 
Impute  it  to  my  folly,  what  thou  wilt. 
So  thou  wilt  pardon  me.    That  thou  and  I 
Should  differ  thus ! 

Mttr,  Why,  'tis  no  matter.  Sir.  [take 

jirb.  Faith,  but  it  is:  But  thou  dost  ever 
All  things  I  do  thus  patiently ;  for  which 
I  never  can  requite  thee,  but  with  love; 
And  that  thou  shalt  be  sure  of.     Thou  and  I 
Have  not  been  merry  lately :  Prithee  tell  me, 
Where  hadst  thou  that  same  jewel  in  thine 

Mar,  Why,  at  the  taking  of  a  town,  [ear? 

Arb.  A  wench,  upon  my  life,  a  wench, 
Mardonius,  gave  thee  that  jc^vel. 

Mar.  Wench!  They  respect  notmc;  I'm 
old  and  rough,  and  every  limb  al>out  me,  but 
that  which  should,  grows  stiffcr.  I*  tliose 
businesses,  I  may  swear  I  am  truly  honest ; 
for  I  pay  justly  for  what  I  tike,  and  would  be 
"glad  to  be  at  a  certainty.  [thee? 

Arb.  Why,  do  the  wenches  encroach  ujxjn 

Mar.  Ay,  by  this  light,  do  they. 

Arb.  Didst  thou  sit  at  an  old  rent  with  *em  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  faith. 

Arb.  And  do  they  improve  themselves? 

Mar.  Ay,  ten  shillings  to  me,  every  new 
yoimp;  fellow  tliey  annc  acquainted  with. 

Arh.  How  canst  liveon't? 

Mar.  Why,  I  think,  I  must  petition  to  you. 

Arb.  Thou  shalt  take  them  up  at  my  price. 

Enter  two  gentlmen  and  Bessus. 

Mar.  Your  price? 

Arb.  Ay,  at  the  king's  price. 

3Iar.  That  may  be  more  than  I'm  worth. 

*J  Gent.  Is  he  not  merry  now  ? 

1  Gent.  I  think  not. 

Bes.  He  is,  he  is  :  We*ll  shew  ourselves. 

Arb.  Bessus !  I  thought  you  had  been  in 
Iberia  by  this;  I  bad  you  h^e;  Gobrias  will 
want  entertainment  for  me. 

Bes.  An  please  )'Our  majesty  I  have  a  suit. 

Arb,  Is't  not  lousy,  Bessus?  what  is't? 

Bes.  I  am  to  carry  a  lady  with  nic. 

Arb.  Then  thou  Kast  two  suits. 

Bes.  And  if  I  can  prefer  her  to  the  lady 


Panthea,  your  majesty's  sister,  to  learn 
shions,  as  ner  friends  term  it,  it  will  be  wc 
something  to  me. 

Arb.  So  many  nights*  lodging  as  'tis  thitli 
will't  not? 

Bes.  I  know  not  that.  Sir;  but  gold  I  si 
be  sure  of. 

Arb.  Why,  thou  shalt  bid  her  entertain 
from  me,  so  thou  wilt  resolve  me  one  thin( 

Bes.  If  I  can. 

Arh.  Faith,  'tis  a  verj'  disputable  questic 
and  yet,  I  think,  thou  canst  decide  it. 

Bes.  Your  niajcbty  has  a  good  opinion 
mv  undefst'\ndin«'. 

Arb.  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  it:  "1 
vvliethcr  thou  be  valiant. 

Bes.  Somebody  has  traduced  me  to  yc 
Do  you  sec  this  sword.  Sir? 
.  Arb.  Yes. 

Bes.  If  I  do  not  make  my  back-biten 
it  to  a  knife  within  this  week,  say  I  am  i 
valiant. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  Health  to  your  majesty! 

Arb.  From  Gobrias? 

Mes.  Yes,  Sir. 

Arh.  How  does  he?  is  he  well! 

Mes.  In  j)erfect  health. 

Arh.  Take  that  for  thy  good  news. 
A  trustier  servant  to  his  prince  there  lives  n 
Than  is  good  Gobrias. 

1  Gent.  The  king  starts  back. 

Mar.  His  blood  goes  back  as  fast. 

*2  Gent.  And  now  it  comes  again. 

Mar.  He  alters  strangely.  [ 

Arb.  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  on  me :  B< 
From  me  to  struggle  I   I  f  my  secret  sins 
Have  puU'd  this  curse  upon  me,  lend  mc  tc 
Know  to  wash  mc  white,  that  I  may  feel 
A  child-like  innocence  within  my  breast! 
Which,  once  performed,  oh,  give  me  leave 

stand 
As  fijw'd  as  constancy  herself;  my  eyes 
Si-t  here  unmov'd,  regardless  of  the  world. 
Though  thousand  miseries  encompass  nie! 

Mar.  This  is  strange!  Sir,  how  do  you? 

Arh.  Mardonius!  my  mother 

Mar.  Is  she  dead  ?  [knc 

Arb.  Alas,  she's  not  so  happy!  Thou  d( 
How  she  hath  lalwur'd,  since  my  father  di< 
To  take  by  treason  hence  this  loathed  life. 
That  would  but  be  to  sene  her.     I  have  pj 

don'd. 
And  ]xirdon  d,  and  by  that  have  made  her  f 
To  practise  new  sins,  not  re|>ent  the  old. 
She  now  had  hir'd  a  slave  to  come  from  thcn( 
And  strike  mchere;  whom  Gobrias,  sil'ii 

out. 
Took,  and  condcmn'd,  and  executed  there. 
The  careful'st  servant !  Heav'n,  let  me  but  li 
To  pay  that  man!  Nature  is  poor  to  mc. 
That  will  not  let  me  have  as  many  dcath> 
As  are  the  times  that  he  haih  sav'd  my  II fr, 
That  I  might  die  'em  over  all  for  him. 
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Mar.  Sir,  let  her  bear  her  sins  on  her  own 
Vex  not  yourself.  [head  -, 

Arh.  What  will  the  world 
Conceive  of  me?  with  what  unnatural  sins 
Will  they  suppose  ine  loaden,  when  uiy  life 
Is  sought  by  ner,  that  gave  it  to  the  world? 
But  yet  he  writes  me  comfort  here :   My  sister. 
He  says,  is  grown  in  beauty  and  in  grace; 
In  all  the  innocent  virtues  that  become 
A  tender  spotless  maid :  She  stains  her  cheeks 
"With  mourning  tears,  to  purge  her  mother's  ill; 
And  'niongst  that  sacred  dew  she  mingles 

prayers. 
Her  pure  oblations,  for  my  safe  return. 
If  I  nave  lost  the  duty  of  a  son ; 
If  any  pomp  or  vanity  of  state 
Made  me  forget  mv  natural  offices ; 
Nay,  further,  if  I  have  not  every  night 
Expostulated  with  my  wand'ring  thoughts. 
If  aught  unto  my  parent  they  have  err'd. 
And  cali'd  'em  black ;  do  you  "  direct  her  arm 
Unto  this  foul  dissembling  heart  of  mine. 
But  if  I  have  been  just  to  her,  send  out 
Your  pow'r  to  compass  me,  and  hold  me  safe 
From  searching  treason ;  I  will  use  no  means 
But  prayer:  For,  rather  suffer  me  to  see 
From  mine  own  veins  issue  a  deadly  flood. 
Than  wash  ray  danger  off  with  mother's  blood. 

Mar,  I  never  saw  such  sudden  extremities. 

\Ejceunt, 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spaconia. 

Tigr.  Why,  wilt  thou  have  me  die,  Spa- 
What  should  I  do  ?  [coma  ? 

Spa.  Nay,  let  me  stay  alone ; 
And  when  you  see  Arnjenia  again. 
You  shall  behold  a  tomb  more  worth  than  I. 
Some  friend,  that  ever  lov'd  me  or  my  cause, 
Will  build  me  something  to  distinouish  me 
From  other  women ;  muny  a  weeping  verse 
He  will  lay  on,  and  much  lament  those  maids 
That  plac'd  their  loves  unfortunately  high. 
As  I  have  done,  where  they  can  never  reach. 
But  why  should  you  go  lo  Iberia?  [man 

Tigr,  Alas,  that  tliou  wilt  ask  me!  Ask  the 
That  rages  in  a  fever,  why  he  lies 
Distempered  there,  when  all  the  other  youths 
Are  coursing  o'er  the  meadows  with  their  loves? 
Can  I  resist  it  ?  am  I  not  a  slave 
To  him  that  conqucr'd  me? 

Spa.  That  conqucr'd  thee, 
Tigranes !  lie  has  won  but  half  of  thee. 
Thy  body ;  but  thy  mind  may  be  as  free 


As  his :  His  will  did  never  combat  thine. 
And  take  it  prisoner. 

Tigr.  But  if  he  by  force 
Convey  my  body  hence,  what  helps  it  mc. 
Or  thee,  to  be  unwilling? 

Spa.  Oh,  Tigranes! 
I  know  you  are  to  see  a  lady  there; 
To  see,  and  like,  I  fear:  Perhaps,  the  hope 
Of  her  makes  you  forget  me,  ere  we  j^art. 
Be  happier  than  you  know  to  wij»h !  farewell ! 

Tigr.  Sjjaconia,  stay,  and  hear  me  what  I 
say. 
In  short,  destruction  meet  me  that  I  may 
See  it,  and  not  avoid  it,  when  I  leave 
To  be  thy  faithful  lover!  Part  w^ith  me  [love; 
Thou  shalt  not ;  there  are  none  that  know  our 
And  I  have  given  gold  unto  a  caMtain, 
That  goes  unto  Iberia  from  the  ting, 
That  he  will  place  a  lady  of  our  land 
With  the  king's  sister  that  is  offcr'd  me; 
Thither  shall  you,  and  being  once  got  in. 
Persuade  her,  by  what  subtle  means  you  can. 
To  be  as  backward  in  her  love  as  I. 

Spa.  Can  you  imagine  that  a  longing  maid. 
When  she  beholds  you,  can  be  pulT'd  away 
With  words  from  loving  you? 

Tig.  Dispraise  my  health. 
My  honesty,  and  tell  her  I  am  jealous. 

Spa.  Why,  I  had  rather  lose  you :  Can  roy 
heart 
Consent  to  let  my  tonguethrow  out  such  words? 
And  I,  that  ever  yet  s|)oke  what  I  thought. 
Shall  find  it  such  a  thmg  at  first  to  lye  I 

Tigr.  Yet,  do  thy  best. 

Enter  Bess  us, 

Bes.  What,  is  your  majesty  reaily? 

Tigr.  There  is  the  lady,  captain. 

Bes.  Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave.  I  could 
wish  myself  more  full  of  courtship  for  your 
fair  sake. 

Spa.  Sir,  I  shall  feel  no  want  of  that.^ 

Bes.  Lady,  you  must  haste;  I  have  re- 
ceiv'd  new  letters  from  the  king,  that  reouire 
more  haste  than  I  expected ;  he  will  follow 
me  suddenly  himself;  and  begins  to  call  for 
your  majesty  already. 

Tigr.  He  shall  not  do  so  long. 

Bes.  Sweet  lady,  shall  1  call  you  my  Charge 
hereafter? 

Spa.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  govern 
your  tongue,  Sir:  You  shall  call  me  what 
you  please.  ^Exeunt. 


II 


do  you  direct  her  arm 


Unto  this  font  dissembling  heart  of  mine  ^  W^ho  is  to  direct  her  arm?  The  gods,  I  sup- 
pose, must  be  meant;  but  they  are  neither  invoked,  nor  mentioned.  This  is  a  bold  ellipses ; 
but  vet  not  infrequent  with  our  Poets.  Mr.  Sympson. 

These  ellipses  are  ccrLiinly  very  allow4l)lc  in  dramatic  writings,,  as  the  action  of  the  pcr- 
ff)rmer  gives  full  information  v.hom  he  addresses. 
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ACT    11. 


Against  my  mother !  A  more  troubled  thought 
No  virgin  bears  about !  Should  I  excuse 
My  mother's  fault,  I  should  set  li^ht  a  life« 
In  losing  which  a  brother  and  a  kmg 
Were  taken  from  me :  If  1  seek  to  save 
That  life  so  lov'd,  1  lose  another  life. 
That  gave  me  being;  I  shall  lose  a  mother; 
A  word  of  such  a  sound  in  a  child*8  ear. 
That  it  strikes  reverence  through  it.    May 

the  will 
Of  Heav'n  be  done,  and  if  one  needs  must  fall. 
Take  a  poor  virgia's  life  to  answer  all! 

Ara.  But,  Gobrias,  let  us  talk.  You  know. 
Is  not  in  me  as  in  another  mother,   [this  fault 

Gob,  I  know  it  is  not. 

Ara.  Yet  you  make  it  so.  D^^^P' 

Gob.  Why,  is  not  alJ  that^s  past  beyond  your 

Ara.  I  know  it  is. 

Gob,  Nay,  should  you  publish  it      [liev'd? 
Before  the  world,  think  you  'twould  be  be* 

Ara.  I  know,  it  would  not. 

Gob.  Nay,  should  I  join  wi*  you,  [di« 

Should  we  not  both  be  torn,**  and  yet  both 
Uncredited  ? 

Ara,  I  think  we  should. 

Gob.  Why,  then. 
Take  you  such  violent  courses?  As  for  me, 
I  do  but  right  in  saving  of  the  king 
From  all  your  plots. 

Ara.  Ihe  king! 

Gob.  I  bad  you  rest  f  mc 

With  patience,  and  a  time  would  come  for 
To  reconcile  all  to  your  own  content: 
But,  by  this  way,  you  take  away  my  pow'r. 
And  what  was  done,  unkriown,  was  not  by  mc. 
But  you ;  your  urging.  Being  done,  [bring 
1  must  preser>'e  my  own;**  but  time  may 
All  this  to  light,  and  happily  for  all. 

This  passage  is  quaint;  but  the  two  lines  together  evidently  signify,  'Think,  howdis- 
•graccful  it  is  to  you  not  to  grieve,  and  you  will  grieve  that  you  cannot  grieve.* 

■'  Nay,  should  I  join  with  you,  should  we  not  both  be  torn,  and  yet  both  die  uncredited?^  I 
can't  thmk,  this  word  came  from  the  Poets,  or  was  designed  by  them  to  stand  for  tortured', 
neither  do  I  know  how  to  apply  an  healing  hand  to  the  text,  -unless  we  transpose  and  read  thus, 

should  we  both  be  sworn. 

Yet  should  not  we  both  die  uncredited.        Mr.  Sympson, 

My  friend  docs  not  seem  much  to  like  his  conjecture:  But  as  the  passage  is  certainly  cor* 
rnptra  without  it,  and  as  it  retrieves  plain  sense,  I  have  ventured  to  insert  it;  and,  I  am  verily 
persuaded,  it  will  not  do  him  any  discredit.  Mr.  Theobald. 

It  is  plain,  Mr.  Sympson  had  at  first  hit  upon  the  Poets'  meaning,  however  widely  he  after- 
wards departed  from  it.  Gobrias  means,  *  Though  we  should  be  rack'd,  torn  even  to  death, 
*  wc  should  die  uncredited.'  -There  is  a  weakness  of  expression,  a  poverty  of  imagination,  in 
the  passage  when  thus  altered,  which,  we  think,  our  Authors  never  betray. — ^Had  the  Editors 
of  1750  adhered  to  the  rule  which  they  often  mention,  of  making  the  poetry  a  test  for  the 
words,  they  would  not  have  altered  nor  transposed  a  syllable.  But,  by  some  strange  mishap, 
though  the  elder  copies  of  this  Play  give  us  well-divided  metre,  this  part  of  the  ^ene,  in  their 
edition,  is  most  strangely  confused :  part  of  it  being  printed  as  prose,  and  part  ranged  in  such 
lines  as  we  believe  never  before  appeared  under  the  name  of  poetry. 

*^  /  must  preserve  my  own.]  i.  e.  Must  protect  my  son,  Arbaces,  against  your  eadearours  tc» 
destroy  him. 


£nier  Gobrias,  Bacurius,  Arane,  Pantkea, 
and  Mandane,  waiting -women,  with  at- 
iendants. 

CMf.  lV>f  Y  lord  Bacurius,  you  must  have  re- 

^^^        gard 
Unto  the  queen ;  she  is  your  prisoner ; 
"Tis  at  your  peril,  if  she  make  escape,      [ner; 

JBac.  My  lonl,  I  know't;  she  is  my  priso- 
From  you  committed :  Yet  she  is  a  woman; 
And,  so  I  keep  her  safe,  you  will  not  urge  me 
To  keep  her  close.    I  shall  not  shame  to  say, 
I  sorrow  for  her. 

Gob.  So  do  I,  my  lord : 
I  sorrow  for  her,  that  so  little  grace         [ann 
Doth  govern  her,  that  she  should  stretch  her 
Against  her  king;  so  little  womanhood 
And  natural  goodness,  as  to  think  the  death 
Of  her  own  son. 

Ara.  Thou  know*st  the  reason  why, 
Dissembling  as  thou  art,  and  wilt  not  speak. 

Gob.  There  is  a  lady  takes  not  after  you ; 
Her  fathet  is  within  her;  that  good  man. 
Whose  tears  weigh'd  down  his  sins.     Mark, 

how  she  weeps ; 
How  well  it  does  become  her!  And  if  you 
Can  Bnd  no  disposition  in  yourself 
To  sorrow,  yet,  by  gracefulness  in  her. 
Find  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep. 
All  this  she  docs  for  you,  and  more  she  needs. 
When  for  yourself  you  will  not  lose  a  tear. 
Think,  how  this  want  of  grief  discredits  you ; 
And  you  will  weep,  because  you  cannot  weep.*  * 

Ara.  You  talk  to  me,  as  having  got  a  time 
Fit  for  your  purpose;  but,  you  know,  I  know 
You  speak  not  what  you  think. 

Pan.  I  would  my  heart 
Were  stone,  before  my  softness  should  be  urg'd 


so 
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Ara.  Acursed  be  this  orer-curious  brain, 
That  gave  that  plot  a  birth!    AccursM  this 

womb. 
That  after  did  conceive,  to  my  disgrace! 

Bac.  My  lord-protector,  they  say,  there  are 
divers  letters  come  from  Armenia,  that  Bessus 
has  done  good  service,  and  brought  again  a 
day  by  his  particular  valour:  Receiv'd  you 
any  to  that  effect? 

Gob.  Yes ;  'tis  most  certain. 

Bac.  I'm  sorry  for't;  not  that  the  day  was 
won,  but  that  'twas  won  by  him.  We  held 
him  here  a  coward :  He  did  me  wrong  once, 
at  which  I  laugh'd,  and  so  did  all  the  world ; 
for  nor  1,  nor  any  other,  held  him  worth  my 
sword. 

Enter  Bessus  and  Spaconia. 

Bes.  Health  to  my  lord-protector!  From 
the  king  these  letters  j  and  to  your  grace,  ma- 
dam, these. 

Gob.  How  does  his  majesty? 

Bes.  As  well  as  conquest,  by  his  own  means 
and  his  valiant  commanders,  can  make  him : 
Your  letters  will  tell  you  all. 

Pan.  I  will  not  open  mine,  till  I  do  know 
Mybrother's  health :  Good  captain,  is  he  well? 

Bes.  As  the  test  of  us  that  fought  are. 

Pan.  But  how's  that?  is  he  hurt?  [knock. 

Bes.  He's  a  strange  soldier  that  gets  not  a 

Pan.  I  do  not  ask  now  strange  that  soldier  is 
That  gets  no  hurt,  but  whether  he  have  one. 

Bes.  He  had  divers. 

Pan.  And  is  he  well  again  ? 

Bes.  Well  again,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Why,  1  was  run  twice  through  the  body,  and 
shot  i*  th*  head  with  a  cross-arrow,  and  vet 
am  well  again.  [well? 

Pan.  1  do  not  care  how  thou  dost:  Is  he 

Bes.  Not  care  how  I  do?  Let  a  man,  out 
of  the  mightiness  of  his  spirit,  fructify  foreign 
countries  with  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  his 


own,  and  thus  he  shall  be  answered.  W^T* 
I  may  live  to  relieve,  with  spear  and  shield, 
such  a  lady  as  you  distressed. 

Pan.  Why,  I  will  care :  I  am  glad  that 
thou  art  well;  I  prithee,  is  he  so?    [morrow. 

Gob.  The  king  is  well,  and  will  be  here  fo- 

Pan.  My  prayer  is  heard.     Now  will  I 
open  mine.  [charge. 

Gob.  Bacurius,  I  must  ease  you  of  your 
Madam,  the  wonted  mercy  of  the  king. 
That  overtakes  your  faults,  has  met  with  this. 
And  struck  it  out ;  he  has  forgiven  you  freely. 
Your  own  will  is  your  law;  be  where  you 

Ara.  I  thank  him.  [please. 

Gob.  You  will  be  ready  to  wait  u|X)n  his 
majesty  to-morrow  ? 

Ara.  I  will.  {.E^f  Arane. 

Bac.  Madam,  be  wise  hereafter.  I  am 
glad  I  have  lost  this  office.  [course 

Goh.  Good  captain  Bessus,  tell  us  the  dis- 
Betwixt  Tigrancs  and  our  king,  and  how 
We  got  the  victory. 

Pan.  I  prithee  do; 
And  if  my  brother  were  in  any  danger. 
Let  not  thy  talc  make  him  abide  there  long. 
Before  thou  bring  him  off;  for  all  that  while 
My  heart  will  beat. 

Bes.  Madam,  let  what  will  beat,  I  must 
tell  the  truth,  and  thus  it  was:  They  fought 
single  in  lists,  but  one  to  one.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I  was  dangerously  hurt  but  three  days 
oefore;  else,  perhaps,  we  had  been  two  to 
two;  I  cannot  tell,  some  thought,  we  had. 
And  the  occasion  of  my  hurt  was  thb;  the 
enemy  had  made  trenches 

Gov.  Captain,  without  the  manner  of  your 
hurt  be  much  material  to  tliis  business,  we*ll 
hear't  some  other  time.  [brother. 

Pan.  I  prithee,  leave  it,  and  go  on  with  my 

Bes.  I  will;  but  'twould  be  worth  your 
hearing.  To  the  libts  they  came,  and  smgle 
sworcrand  gauntlet  was  their  fight. ■* 


■5  To  the  lists  they  came,  and  single  sword  and  gauntlet  was  their  JiM."]  I  know,  in  all  agei 
of  the  world,  that  soldiers  had  a  steel  glove,  or  gantlet,  to  defend  the  back  of  their  hands  from 
the  cuts  of  a  broad  sword ;  but,  surely,  this  is  an  odd  word  for  a  weapon  of  war ;  and  for  two 
combatants  to  fight  with  their  gloves  on,  was  no  great  sign  of  courage  or  dexterity.  A  target, 
(as  I  suspect,  the  original  word  to  have  been)  gracefully  and  artfully  managed,  was  a  defence 
for  the  wnole  body. 

So  the  words  are  again  joined  in  the  Mad  Lover. 

This  fellow. 

With  all  his  frights  about  him  and  his  furies. 

His  larums,  ana  his  lances,  swords,  and  targets,  &c. 

And  so  we  find  in  the  Coronation. 

Enter  Seleuciis  and  Arcadiiis  at  several  doors  ^  their  pages  before  them,  bearing  their 
targets.  Mr.  Sympson. 

As  this  alteration  is  countenanced  by  none  of  the  old  copies,  so  the  reason  for  which  it  is 
made  will  hardly  be  deemed  a  sufficient  one,  when  it  is  understood,  that  every  combatant  was 
provided  with  a  gauntlet  when  he  fought.  In  a  book  entitled,  *  Honor  Military  and  Civill, 
*  contained  in  fourc  Bookes.  By  W.  Scgar,*  fu.  l()02,  p.  i:3(),  is  the  following  jxissage:  *  He 
'  that  loseth  his  gauntlet  in  fight,  is  more  to  he  blamod  iha^i  he  who  is  disarmed  of  his  poul- 
'  tleron.  For  the  gauntlet  armeth  the  banc?,  wiihout  which  meniber  no  fight  can  be  performed; 
'  and  thtrefore  that  part  of  th«  armor  is  commonly  sent  in  signc  of  defiance.'  li. 
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Pflft..  Alas! 

Bts,  Without  the  lists  there  stood  some 
dozen  captains  of  either  side  miogied,  all 
which  were  sworn,  and  one  of  those  was  I : 
And  *twas  my  chance  to  stand  next  a  captain 
o*  th*  cnemi«'  side,  call'd  Tiribasus ;  valiant, 
they  said,  he  was.  Whilst  these  two  kings 
■were  stretching  themselves,  this  Tiribasus  cast 
something  a  scornful  look  on  mc,  and  ask'd 
me,  whom  I  thought  would  overcome?  I 
sn[|il*d,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  fight  with 
me,  he  should  perceive  by  the  event  of  that 
'whose  king  would  win.  Something  he  an- 
swered, and  a  scuffle  was  like  to  grow,  when 
one  Zipetus  offered  to  help  him :  I 

Pan.  All  this  is  of  thyself:  I  pray  thee, 
Bessus, 
Tell  something  of  my  brother;  did  he  nothing? 

Bes,  Why,  yes ;  I'll  tell  your  grace.  They 
'were  not  to  figfit  till  the  word  given;  which, 
for  my  own  part,  by  my  troth,  1  confess,  I 
was  not  to  give. 

Pan.  See,  for  his  own  part! 

Ba'c,  1  fear,  yet,  this  fellow  is  abus'd  with 
a  good  report. 

Bes.  But  I • 

Pan.  Still  of  himself! 

Bes.  Cry'd,  *  Give  the  word  ;*  when,  as 
some  of  them  say,  Tigranes  was  stooping; 
bat  the  word  was  not  given  then;  yet  one 
Cosroes,  of  the  enemies*  part,  held  up  his 
fin^r  to  me,  which  is  as  much,  with  us  mar- 
tiausts,  as,  *  I  will  6ght  with  you :'  I  said  not 
a  word,  nor  made  sign  during  the  combat; 
but  that  once  done 

Pan.  He  slip  o'er  all  the  fight. 

Bes.  I  call'd  nim  to  mc ;  Cosroes,  said  I— 

Pan.  I  will  hear  no  more. 

Bes.  No,  no,  I  lye. 

Bac.  I  dare  be  svorn  thou  dost. 

Bes.  Captain,  said  I ;  so  it  was. 

Pan.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  hear  no  further. 

Bes*  No?  Your  grace  will  wish  you  had. 

Pan.  I  will  not  wish  it.  What,  is  this  the 
My  brother  writes  to  me  to  take?  [lady 

Bes.  Au't  please  your  grace,  this  is  she. 
Cliarge,  will  you  come  near  the  princess? 

Pan.  You* re  welcome  from  your  country ; 
and  this  land 
Shall  shew  unto  you  all  the  kindnesses 
That  I  can  make  it.     What's  your  name? 

Spa.  Thalestris.  [a  letter 

Pan.  You're  very  welcome :  You  have  got 
To  put  you  to  me  that  has  power  enough  [you. 
To  place  mine  enemy  here;  then  much  more 
That  are  so  far  from  l>eing  so  to  me. 
That  you  ne*er  saw  me.  (^truth. 

Bes.  Madam,  I  dare  pass  my  word  tor  her 

Spa.  Mv truth? 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  do  yon  think  I  am 
afraid  she'll  steal? 

Bes.  I  cannot  tell;  scn'ants  are  slippery; 
but  I  dare  give  my  word  for  her :  And  tor 
honesty,  she  came  along  with  me,  and  many 
favours  she  did  me  by  the  way ;  but,  by  this 
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light,  none  but  what  she  might  do  with  mo- 
desty, to  a  man  of  my  rank.  . 

Pan.  Why,  captain,  here*s  nobody  thinks 
otherwise. 

Bei.  Nay,  if  you  should,  your  grace  may 
think  your  pleasure;  but  I  am  sure!  brought 
her  from  Armenia,  and  in  all  that  way,  if  ever 
I  touched  any  bare  of  her  above  her  knee,  I 
pray  God  I  may  sink  where  I  stand. 

Spa.  Above  my  knee  ? 

Bes.  No,  you  know  I  did  not;  and  if  any 
man  will  say  I  did,  this  sword  shall  answer. 
Nay,  1*11  defend  the  reputation  of  my  Charge, 
whilst  I  live.  Your  grace  shall  understand,  I 
am  secret  in  these  businesses,  and  know  how 
to  defend  a  lady's  honour. 

Spa.  I  hope  your  grace  knows  him  so  well 
already,  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you  he's  vain 
and  foolish. 

Bes.  Ay,  you  may  call  roe  what  you  please, 
but  I'll  defend  your  good  name  against  the 
workl.  And  so  1  take  my  leave  of  your  grace, 
and  of  you,  my  lord -protector.  I  am  likewise 
glad  to  see  your  lordship  well. 

Bac.  On,  captain  Bessus,  1  thank  you.  I 
would  speak  with  you  anon. 

Bes.  When  you  please,  I  will  attend  your 
lordship.  \^Exit  bes. 

Bac.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave  too. 

Pan.  Good  Bacurius!  [^Exii  Bac. 

Gob.  Madam,  what  writes  his  majesty  to 

Paw.  Oh,  my  lord,  Ron?* 

The  kindest  words!  1*11  keep 'em  whilel  live. 
Here  in  my  bosom ;  there's  no  art  in  'em  j 
They  lie  disorder'd  in  this  paper,  just 
As  hearty  nature  speaks  'em. 

Goh.  And  to  me. 
He  writes,  what  tears  of  joy  he  shed,  to  hear 
How  you  were  grown  in  every  virtuous  way; 
And  yields  all  thanks  to  me,  for  that  dear  care 
Which  I  was  bound  to  have  in  training  you. 
There  is  no  princess  living  that  enjoys 
A  brother  ol^that  worth. 

Pan.  My  lord,  no  maid 
Ixings  more  for  any  thing,  and  feels  more  heat 
And  cold  within  her  breast,  than  1  do  now. 
In  hojx!  to  see  him. 

Got.  Yet  I  wonder  much 
At  this:  He  writes,  he  brings  along  with  him 
A  husband  for  you,  that  same  captive  prince; 
And  if  he  love  you,  as  he  makes  a  shew. 
He  will  allow  you  freedom  in  a  choice.  [)'Ou ; 

Pan.  And  so  he  will,  my  lord,  I  warrant 
He  will  but  offer,  and  give  mc  the  power 
To  take  or  leave. 

Gob.  Trust  me,  were  I  a  lady, 
I  could  not  like  that  man  were  bargain'd  with. 
Before  I  chose  him. 

Pan.  But  I  am  not  built  [}^y> 

On  such  wild  humours ;  and  if  I  find  him  wor- 
Ile  is  not  less  because  he's  offered,  [seem  less ! 

Spa,  'Tis  true  h^  is  not;  'vvouln,  he  would 
Gob.  I  think  there  is  no  lady  can  affect 
Another  prince,  your  brother  standing  by; 
He  doth  eclipse  mens'  virtues  so  with  his. 
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Spa.  I  know  a  lady  may,  and,  more  I  fear. 
Another  lady  will. 

Pan.  'Would  I  might  see  him ! 

Col.  Why,  80  you  shall.     My  businesses 
are  great : 
I  will  attend  you  when  it  is  his  pleasure  to  see 

Pan.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord.         [you. 

Gob,  You  will  be  ready,  madam? 

Pan.  Yes.  [Exit  Gob. 

Spa.  I  do  beseech  yon,  m.tdam,  send  away 
Your  other  women,  and  receive  from  me 
A  few  sad  words,  which,  set  against  your  joys. 
May  make  *em  shine  the  more. 

Pan.  Sirs,  leave  me  all.     \_Excunt  women. 

Spa.  1  kneel  a  stranger  here,  to  b^  a  thing 
Unfit  for  me  to  ask,  and  you  to  grant. 
Tis  such  another  strange  ilUlaia  request. 
As  if  a  beggar  should  intreat  a  king 
To  leave  his  sceptre  and  his  throne  to  him, 
And  take  h*8  ra^  to  wander  o*er  the  world. 
Hungry  and  cold. 

Pan,  That  were  a  strange  request. 

Spa.  As  ill  is  mine. 

Pan.  Then,  do  not  utter  it. 

Spa.  Alas,  'tis  of  that  nature,  that  it  must 
Be  utter'd,  ay,  and  granted,  or  I  die! 
I  am  asham'd  to  speak  it ;  but  where  life 
Lies  at  the  stake,- 1  cannot  think  her  woman. 
That  will  not  talk  something  unreasonably 
To  hazard  saving  of  it.**    1  shall  seem 
A  strange  petitioner,  that  wish  all  ill 
To  them  I  beg  of,  ere  they  give  me  aught ; 
Yet  so  1  must :  1  would  you  were  not  fair. 
Nor  wise,  for  in  your  ill  consists  my  good : 
If  you  were  foolish,  you  would  hear  my  prayer ; 
If  foul,  you  had  not  power  to  hinder  mej 
He  would  not  love  you. 

Pan.  What's  the  meaning  of  it?     [bounds 

Spa.  Nay,  my  request  is  more  without  the 
Of  reason  yet;  for  *tis  not  in  the  pow'r 
Of  vou  to  do,  what  1  would  have  you  grant. 

pan.  Why,  then,  'tis  idle.    Prithee,  speak 
it  out. 

Spa.  Your  brother  brings  a  prince  into  this 
land. 
Of  such  a  noble  shape,  so  sweet  a  grace. 
So  full  of  worth  witnal,  that  every  maid 
That  looks  upon  him  gives  away  herself 
To  him  for  ever;  and  for  you  to  have 


He  brings  him :  And  so  mad  is  my  demand. 
That  I  desire  you  not  to  have  this  man,    [die. 
This  excellent  man ;  for  whom  you  needs  must  ^ 
If  you  should  miss  him.    I  do  now  expect 
You  should  laugh  at  me. 

Pan.  Trust  me,  I  could  weep 
Rather;  for  I  ha\e  foimd  in  all  thy  words 
A  strange  disjointed  sorrow. 

Spa.  *Tis  by  me 
His  own  desire  so,  that  you  would  not  love  him. 

Pan.  His  own  desire!   Why,  credit  me^ 
Thalestris, 
I  am  no  common  wooer :  If  he  shall  woo  me. 
His  worth  may  be  such,  that  I  dare  not  swear 
I  will  not  love  him ;  but  if  he  will  stay 
To  have  me  woo  him,  I  will  promise  thee 
He  may  keep  all  his  graces  to  nimself. 
And  fear  no  ravishing  from  me. 

Spa.  Tis  yet 
His  own  desire;  but  when  he  sees  your  face, 
I  fear,  it  will  not  be;  therefore  I  charge  you. 
As  you  have  pity,  stop  those  tender  ears 
From  his  enchanting  voice ;  close  up  those  ej'cs. 
That  you  may  neither  catch  a  dart  from  him. 
Nor  he  from  you.    I  charge  you,  as  you  hope 
To  live  in  quiet ;  for  when  I  am  dead. 
For  certain  I  will  walk  to  visit  him. 
If  he  break  promise  with  me :  For  as  (ast 
As  oaths,  without  a  formal  ceremony. 
Can  make  me,  I  am  to  him. 

Pan.  Then  be  fearless ; 
For  if  he  were  a  thing  'twixt  God  and  man, 
1  could  gnzc  on  him,  if  I  knew  it  sin     [eyes; 
To  love  him,  without  passion.*^    Dry  your 
I  swear,  you  shall  enjoy  him  still  for  me; 
I  will  not  hinder  you.    But  I  perceive  [lestris. 
You  are  not  what  you  seem :  Kise,  rise,  Tha- 
If  your  right  name  be  so. 

Spa.  Indeed,  it  is  not: 
Spaconia  is  my  name;  but  I  desire 
Not  to  be  known  to  others. 

Pan.  Why,  by  me 
You  shall  not ;  I  will  never  do  you  wrong; 
What  good  I  can,  I  will :  Think  not  my  birth 
Or  education  such,  that  I  should  injure 
A  stranger  virgin.     You  are  welcome  hither. 
In  company  you  wish  to  be  commanded ; 
But,  when  we  are  alone,  I  shall  be  ready 
To  be  your  ser\'ant.  [^Exeuni. 
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Lies  at  the  stake ^  I  cannot  think  her  woman 

That  will  not  take  something  unreasonably. 

To  hazard  saving  of  it."]  But  what  was  the  woman  to  take  in  this  case?  I  think,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  I  have  restored  the  original  word  of  the  Poets :  My  emendation  is  confirmed  by 
what  she  says  three  lines  above. 

Alas!  *Tis  of  that  nature,  that  it  must 

Be  utterM.  Mr.  Theobald. 

'7  For  if  lie  were  a  thing  *  twixt  god  and  man, 

I  could  gaze  on  him,  if  I  knew  it  sin 

To  love  him,  without  passion ;]  i.  e.  If  she  knew  it  a  sin  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  let  him 
be  ever  so  lovely,  she  could  avoid  it.  The  confidence  with  which  she  speaks  this,  is  extremely 
natural,  to  shew  how  little  we  know  our  own  weakness :  For  she  soon  after  falls  in  love  witt 
one,  whom  she  took  foe  her  own  brother.  Mr.  Seward. 
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Enter  three  men  and  a  woman. 

1  Man.  Comey  come,  ruiiy  ruiiy  run* 

S  Man,  We  shall  outgo  her. 

3  Men.  One  were  better  be  haDg*d  than 
canv  out  women  fiddling  to  these  shows. 

from.  Is  the  king  hard  by? 

1  Man.  You  heard  he  with  the  bottles  said, 
he  thought  we  should  come  too  late.  What 
abundance  of  people  here  is? 

Worn.  But  what  hud  he  in  those  bottles? 

3  Man,  I  know  not. 

8  Man.  Why,  ink,  goodman  fool. 
3  Man.  Ink,  what  to  do? 

I  Man,  Why,  the  king,  look  you,  will 
manj  times  call  for  those  bottles,  and  break 
his  mind  to  his  friends. 

¥F6m.  Let*8  take  our  places;  we  shall  have 
no  room  else. 

9  Man.  The  man  told  us,  he  would  walk 
o*  foot  through  the  people. 

3  Man.  Ay,  marry,  did  he. 

1  Man.  Our  shops  are  well  look*d-to  now. 

2  Man.  'Slife,  ^'onder*s  my  master,  I  think. 
1  Man.  No,  *tis  not  he. 

Enter  Philip,  mth  two  citizens^  wives. 

1  CtV.  Lord,  how  fine  the  fields  be.  What 
sweet  living  'tis  in  the  country ! 

2  Cit.  Ay,  poor  souls,  God  help  *em,  they 
live  as  contentedly  as  one  of  us. 

1  Cit.  My  husband's  cousin  would  have  had 
mc  gpne  into  the  country  last  year.  Wert 
thou  ever  there  ?  [once. 

8  Cit,  Ay,  poor  souls,  I  was  amongst  *em 

1  Cit.  And  what  kind  of  creatures  are  they, 
for  love  of  God  ? 

2  Cit.  Veiy  good  people,  God  help  'em. 

1  Cit.  Wilt  thou  go  down  with  me  this 
summer  when  I  am  brought  to-bed  ? 

2  Cit,  Alas,  it  is  no  place  for  us.  . 

1  Cit.  Why,  prithee? 

2  Cit.  Why,  you  can  have  nothing  there; 
there's  nobody  cnes  brooms. 

1  Cit.  No? 

2  Cit.  No  truly,  nor  milk. 

1  Cit.  Nor  niifk !  how  do  they  ? 

2  Cit.  They  are  fain  to  milk  themselves 
i'  the  country. 

1  Cit.  Good  lord !  But  the  people  there,  I 
think,  will  be  very  dutiful  to  one  of  us. 

2  Cit.  Ay,  God  knows  will  they ;  and  yet 
they  do  not  greatly  care  for  our  husbands. 

1  Cit.  Do  they  not?  alas!  i'good  faith,  I 
cannot  blame  them :  For  we  do  not  greatly 
care  for  them  ourselves.  Philip,  I  pray,  chuse 
us  a  place. 

Phil.  There's  the  best,  forsooth. 

1  Cit.  Byyour  leave,  good  people,  a  little. 

3  Man.  What's  the  matter? 

Phi.  I  pray  you,  my  friend,  do  not  thrust 
my  mistress  so ;  she's  with  child. 

2  Man.  Let  her  look  to  herself  then ;  has 
she  not  had  thrusting  enough  yet?  If  she  stay 
shoaldering  here,  she  may,  naps,  go  home  witA 
a  cake  in  her  belly* 


3  Man.  How  now,  goodman  SquitCer- 
breech  I  why  do  you  lean  on  me? 

Phil.  Becaa«e  I  will. 

3  Man.  Will  you.  Sir  Sauce-box? 

1  Cit.  Look,  if  one  ha'  not  struck  Philip. 
Come  hither,  Philip:  why  did  he  strike  thee? 

Phil.  For  leaning  on  him. 

1  Cit.  Why  didst  thou  lean  on  him? 

Phil.  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  struck 
me. 

1  Cit.  As  God  save  me,  la,  thou'rt  as  wild 
as  a  buck ;  there's  no  quarrel,  but  thou'rt  at 
one  end  or  other  on't. 

3  Man.  It's  at  the  first  end  then,  for  he'll 
ne'er  stay  the  last.  , 

1  Cit.  Well,  Slip-string,  1  shall  meet  with 
you. 

3  Man.  When  you  will. 

1  Cit.  I'll  give  a  crown  to  meet  with  you. 

3  Man.  At  a  bawdy-house. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  you're  (ull  of  your  roguery;  but 
if  I  do  meet  you,  it  shall  cost  me  a  fall. 

Flourish.     Enter  one  running, 

4  Man.  The  king,  the  king,  the  king,  tha 
king !  Now,  now,  now,  now  I 

Flourish.     Enter  Arhaces,   Tigranes,  and 

Mardoniui. 
All.  God  preserve  your  majesty!         [*full> 
Arh.  I  thank  you  all.    Now  are  my  joys  at 
When  I  behold  you  safe,  my  loving  subjects. 
By  you  I  grow;  'tis  your  united  love 
That  lifts  me  to  this  neigh t. 
All  the  account  that  I  can  render  you 
For  all  the  love  you  have  bestow'd  on  me,    ' 
All  your  expences  to  maintain  my  war, 
Is  but  a  little  word :  You  will  imagine 
'Tis  slender  payment;  yet  'tis  such  a  word 
As  is  not  to  oe  bouglit  out  with  your  bloods : 
'Tis  peace  I 

All.  God  preserve  your  majesty  I 
Arh.  Now  }  ou  may  five  securely  i'  your  towns. 
Your  children  round  about  you ;  you  may  sit 
Under  your  vines,  and  make  the  iniscries 
Of  other  kingcloms  a  discourse  for  you,    [may 
And  lend  them  sorrows.     For  yourselves,  you 
Safely  forget  there  are  such  things  as  tears : 
And  you  may  all,  whose  goods  thoughts  I  have 

gain'd. 
Hold  me  unworthy,  when  I  think  my  life 
A  sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  you  thus 
In  such  a  calm  estate ! 

All.  God  bless  your  m^yesty !       [the  man, 
Arh.  Sec,  all  good  peo|)le;  I  have  brought 
Whose  verj'  name  vou  fear'd,  a  captive  home. 
Behold  him ;  'tis  Tigranes  1  In  your  hearts 
Sing  songs  of  gladness  and  deliverance. 

1  Cit.  Out  u|)on  him! 

2  Cit.  How  he  looks. 

3  }Vom.  Hang  him,  hang  him  I 
Mar.  Tliese  arc  sweet  people. 
Tigr.  Sir,  you  do  me  wrong. 

To  render  me  a  scorned  spectacle 
To  common  people. 
Arh.  It  was  far  from  me 
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To  mean  it  so.    If  I  have  aught  deserv'd. 
My  loving  subjects,  let  me  beg  of  you 
Not  to  revile  this  prince,  in  whom  there  dwells 
All  worth,  of  which  the  nature  of  a  man 
Is  capable ;  valour  beyond  compare : 
The  terror  of  his  name  has  stretch'd  itself 
Wherc-evcr  there  is  sun :  And  yet  for  you 
I  fought  with  him  single,  and  won  him  too. 
I  made  his  valour  stoop,  and  brought  that  name, 
Soar  d  to  so  unbeliev  d  a  height,  to  fall  Roves, 
Beneath  mine.    This,  inspir'd  with  all  your 
I  did  perform ;  and  will,  for  your  content. 
Be  ever  ready  for  a  greater  work. 

AIL  The  Lord  bless  your  majesty ! 

Tig,  So,  he  has  made  me  amends  now  with 
a  speech  in  commendation  of  himself:  I  would 
not  be  so  vain-glorious. 

Arh,  If  there  be  any  thing  in  which  I  may 
Do  BDod  to  any  creature  here,  s|H:ak  out; 
For  I  must  leave  you :  And  it  troubles  me. 
That  my  occasions,  for  the  good  of  you. 
Are  sucti  as  call  me  from  you :  Else,  my  joy 
Would  be  to  spend  m^  days  among  you  all. 
You  shew  your  loves  in  these  large  inultitucles 
That  come  to  mci*t  me.     I  will  pray  for  you. 
Heav*n  prosper  you,  that  you  may  know  old 
And  live  to  see  your  children  s  chilaren  [years. 
Sit  at  your  boards  with  plenty !  When  there  is 


A  want  of  any  thing,  let  it  be  known 
To  me,  and  I  will  be  a  father  to  you. 
God  keep  you  all ! 

J  Flourish,     Exeunt  kings  and  their  train. 
II,  God  bless  your  majesty,  God  bless  your 
majesty ! 
.  1  Man.  Come,  shall  we  go  ?  all's  done. 
Worn,  Ay,  for  God's  sake:  I  have  not  made 
a  fire  yet. 

2  Man,  Away,  away!  all's  done. 

3  Man,  Content.    Farewell,  Philip. 

1  Cit.  Away,  you  halter-sack,  you !    [face. 

2  Man.  Philip  will  not  fight ;  he's  afraid  on't 
Phil.  Ay,  marry;  am  I  afraid  of  my  face? 

3  Man.  Thou  wouldst  be,  Philip,  if  thou 
saw*st  it  in  a  glass ;  it  looks  so  like  a  visor. 

\Exeunt  the  three  men  and  woman. 

1  Cit,  You'll  be  hang'd,  sirrah.  Come, 
Philip,  walk  before  us  homewards.  Did  not 
his  majesty  say  he  had  brought  us  home  peas 
for  all  our  money  ?  '* 

2  CAl.  Yes,  marry,  did  he. 

1  Cit.  They're  the  first  1  heard  of  this  year, 
by  my  troth.  I  lone'd  for  some  of  'em.  Did 
he  not  say,  we  should  have  some  ? 

2  Cit.  res,  and  so  we  shall  anon,  I  warrant 
you,  have  ever)'  one  a  peck  brought  home  to 
our  houses.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 


Enter  Arlaces  and  Gohrias. 

Arl\  1\4  Y  sister  take  it  ill  ? 

^^  Gab.  Not  very  ill: 
Somethii\g  unkindly  she  does  take  it.  Sir, 
To  have  her  husband  chosen  to  her  hands. 

Arh.  Why,  Gobrias,  let  her:  I  must  have 
her  know, 
\My  will,  and  not  her  own,  must  govern  her. 
W  hat,  will  she  marry  with  some  slave  at  home? 
~    Gob,  Oh,  she  is  far  from  any  stubbornness ; 
You  much  mistake  her ;  and,  no  doubt,  will 
like  [hold  her. 

Where  vou  will  have  her.   But,  when  you  be- 
You  will  be  loth  to  part  with  such  a  jewel. 

Arh.  To  part  with  her?  Why,  Gobrias,  art 
She  is  my  sister.  [thou  mad? 

Gob.  ^ir,  I  know  she  is : 
But  it  were  pity  to  make  poor  our  land. 
With  such  a  beauty  to  enrich  another. 

Arh.  Pish!  Will  she  have  him? 

Gob.  1  do  hope  she  will  n^t.  [Aside. 

I  think  she  will.  Sir. 

Arb.  Were  she  my  father,  and  my  motlier 
too. 


And  all  the  names  for  which  we  think  folks 

friends. 
She  should  be  forc'd  to  have  him,  when  I  know 
'Tis  fit.     I  will  not  hear  her  say.  she's  loth. 

Gob.  Hcavn,  bring  my  pur|K>se  luckily  to 
pass !   ^  [straint. 

You  know  'tis  just. — She  will  not  need  cou- 
She  loves  you  so. 

Arb.  How  does  she  lore  me?  Sj^eak. 

Gob.  She  loves  you  more  than  people  love 
their  health. 
That  live  by  labour;  more  than  I  could  love 
A  man  tliat  died  for  me,  if  he  could  live 
Again 

Arb.  She  is  not  like  her  motlier,  then. 

Gob.  Oh,  no !  W^hen  you  were  in  Armenia, 
I  durst  not  let  her  know  when  you  were  hurt : 
For  at  the  first,  on  every  little  scratch,  [cat. 
She  kept  her  chamber,  wept,  and  could  not 
Till  you  were  well ;  and  many  times  the  news 
Was  so  long  coming,  that,  before  we  heard. 
She  was  as  near  her  death,  as  you  your  health.* 

Arb.  Alas,  poor  soul !  But  yet  she  nmst  be 
rul'd. 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  requite  her  well. 


"  Did  not  his  majesty  sai/,  he  had  brought  us  home  pcas/or  all  our  money.']  This  ridiculous 
blunder  from  the  ignorance  of  the  citizen  in  mistaking  peace  for  peas,  mi^ht  have  an  effect, 
perhaps,  (at  least  of  laughter)  on  the  gross  audiences  of  those  times ;  though!  question  whetlier 
It  would  not  meet  with  a  rebuke  from  the  nicer  tastes  in  ours.  Mr,  Theobald, 
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I  long  to  see  her :  Have  you  sent  for  her. 
To  tell  her  1  am  ready? 
Gob,  Sir,  I  have. 

Enter  1  gentleman  and  Tigranes. 

I  Gent,  Sir,  here  is  the  Armenian  king. 

Arb,  He's  welcome.  [princess  wait 

1  Gent.  And  the  queen-motner   and  the 
Without.  \^Exit  Gobrias. 

Arb.  Good  Gobrias,  bring *em  in. 
Tigranes,  you  will  think  you  are  arriv'd 
In  a  strange  land,  where  mothers  cast  to  poison 
Their  only  sons :  Think  you,  you  shall  be  safe  ? 

Tig,  Too  safe  I  am,  sir. 

Enter  Gobrias,  Arane,  Pantlica,  Spaconia, 
Eacttrius,  Mardonius,  Bessus,  and  two  gen- 
tlemen. 

Ara.  As  low  as  this  I  bow  to  you;''  and 
As  low  as  is  my  grave,  to  shew  a  mmd  [would 
Thankful  for  all  your  mercies. 

Arb.  Oh,  stand  up. 
And  let  me  kneel !  tne  light  will  be  asham'd 
To  see  observance  done  to  me  by  you. 

Ara,  You  are  my  kine. 

Arb.  You  are  my  motner.     Rise! 
As  far  be  all  your  faults  from  your  own  soul. 
As  from  my  memory ;  then  you  shall  (je 
As  white  as  Innocence  herself. 

Ara.  I  came 
Only  to  shew  my  duty,  and  acknowledge 
My  sorrows  for  my  sins :  Longer  to  stay. 
Were  but  to  draw  eves  more  attentively  [safe 
Upon  my  shame.     That  uow'r,  that  kept  you 
From  me,  preserve  you  still ! 

Arb.  Your  own  desires  shall  be  your  guide. 

[Jii'i/  Arane. 

Pan.  Now  let  me  die ! 
Since  I  have  seen  my  lord  the  king  return 
In  safety,  I  have  seen  all  good  that  life 
Can  shew  me.     I  have  ne'er  another  wish 
For  Heav'n  to  ^rant ;  nor  were  it  fit  I  should ; 
For  I  am  bound  to  sjxind  my  age  to  coirie. 
In  giving  thanks  that  this  was  granted  me. 

Gob.  Why  does  not  your  majesty  speak? 

Arb.  To  whom  ? 


Gob,  To  the  princess. 

Pan,  Alas,  Sir,  I  am  fearfull  You  dp  look 
On  me,  as  if  I  were  some  loathed  thing. 
That  you  were  finding  out  a  way  to  shun. 

Gob,  Sir,  you  should  speak  to  her. 

Arb.  Ha? 

Pan.  I  know  I  am  imworthy,  yet  not  ill : 
Arm*d  with  which  innocence,  here  I  will  kneel 
'Till  I  am  one  with  earth,  but  I  will  gain 
Some  words  and  kindness  from  you. 

Tigr,  Will  you  speak.  Sir  ? 

Arb.  Speak  1  am  I  what  I  was  ? 
What  art  thou,  that  dost  creep  into  mybreast* 
And  dar'st  not  see  my  face  ?  Shew  forth  thyself. 
I  feel  a  pair  of  fiery  win^  displayed     [there ! 
Hither,  from  thence.    You  shall  not  tarry 
Up,  and  be  gone ;  if  thou  be'st  love,  be  gone ! 
Or  I  will  tear  thee  from  my  wounded  breast. 
Pull  thy  lov'd  down  away,  and  with  a  quill 
By  this  rightarm  drawn  from  thy  wanton  wing» 
Write  to  thy  laughing  mother  T  thy  blood,*® 
That  you  are  pow*rs  bely'd,  and  all  your  darts 
Are  to  be  blown  away,  by  men  resoiv'd. 
Like  dust.    I  know  thou  fear*st  my  words; 
away!  [slow? 

Tigr.  Oh,  miser}!    why  should  he  be  so 
There  can  no  falsehood  come  of  loving  her. 
Though  I  have  given  my  faith,  she  is  a  thing 
Both  to  be  lov'd  and  serv'd  bej'ond  my  faith. 
I  would,  he  would  present  me  to  her  quickly. 

Paw.  Will  you  not  s|x^k  at  all?  Are  you 
so  far 
From  kind  words  ?  Yet,  to  save  my  modesty. 
That  must  talk  till  you  answer,  do  not  stand 
As  you  were  dumb ;  say  something,  though  it  be 
Poison'd  with  anger  that  may  strike  me  dead. 

Mar.  Have  you  no  life  at  all?  For  manhood 
sake. 
Let  her  not  kneel,  and  talk  neglected  thus. 
A  tree  would  find  a  tongue  to  answer  her. 
Did  she  but  give  it  such  a  lov'd  respect. 

Arb,  You  n>ean  this  lady.    Lin  her  from 
the  earth : 
Why  do  you  let  her  kneel  so  long?  Alas! 
Madam,  your  beauty  uses  to  command. 
And  not  to  beg.    What  is  your  suit  to  me? 


*'  As  low  as  this  I  bow  to  yon,  fefr."]  Mr.  Theobald  compares  this  speech,  and  Arbaces* 
reply,  to  the  following  passage  m  Coriolanus,  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  to  which,  says  he,  our 
Authors  might  possibl)'  have  an  eye.' 

Vol.   Oh,  stand  up  bless  d  ! 

IVhilst  with  no  soflcr  cushion  than  thejlint 
I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent. 

Cor.   niiatisthis? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  sun  f 
Then  let  the pcbllcs  on  the  hungry  beach 
Filtop  the  stars;  thin  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  thejiery  sun  ; 
MuitK ring  impossibility y  to  make 
ffhat  cannot  be  slight  work. 

^^  Thy  laughing  mother.'}  The  old  j)oets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  aa  Mr.  Seward  observes, 
apply  this  epitliet  to  Ycnus. 
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It  shall  be  granted^  yet  the  time  is  short. 
And  my  afmrs  are  great   But  where*s  my  sis- 
I  bade  she  should  b^  brought.  [ter? 

Mar.  What,  is  he  mad? 

Arb,  Gobrias,  where  is  she? 

Gob.  Sir! 

Arb.  Where  is  she,  man? 

Gob.  Who,  Sir? 

Arb.  Who?  hast  thou  forgot  my  sister? 

Gob.  Your  sister.  Sir?  [a  wit, 

Arh.  Your  sister.  Sir?  Some  one  that  hath 
Answer,  where  is  she? 

Gob,  Do  you  not  see  her  Ihcre? 

Arb.  Where? 

Gob,  There, 

Arb,  There?  where? 

Mar.  'Slight,  there !  are  you  blind? 

Arb.  Which  do  you  mean?  That  little  one? 

Gob.  No,  Sir.  [can  see 

Arb*  No,  Sir?  Why,  do  you  mock  me?  1 
No  other  here,  but  tliat  petitioning  lady. 

Gob.  That's  she. 

Arb.  Away! 

Gob.  Sir,  it  is  she. 

Arb.  'Tis  false. 

Gob,  Is  it? 

Arb,  As  Hell!  By  Hcav'n,  as. false  as  Hell! 
My  sister ! — Is  she  dead?  If  it  be  so. 
Speak  boldly  to  me ;  for  I  am  a  man. 
And  dare  not  quarrel  with  Divinity ; 
And  do  not  think  to  cozen  me  with  this. 
I  see,  you  all  are  mute  and  stand  amaz'd. 
Fearful  to  answer  me.     It  is  too  true; 
A  decreed  instant  cuts  off  ev'ry  life. 
For  which  to  mourn,  is  to  repine.    She  died 
A  virgin  though,  more  innocent  than  sleep. 
As  clear  as  her  own  eyes ;  and  blessedness 
Eternal  waits  upon  her  where  she  is. 
I  know,  she  could  not  make  a  wish  to  change 
Her  state  for  new;  and  you  shall  see  me  bear 
My  crosses  like  a  man.    We  all  must  die. 
And  she  hath  taught  us  how. 

Gob,  Do  not  mistake, 
And  vex  yourself  for  nothing;  for  her  death 
Is  a  long  life  off  vet,  I  hope.    'Tis  she ; 
And  if  my  speech  deserve  not  faith,  lay  death 
Upon  me,  and  my  latest  words  shall  force 
A  credit  from  you. 

Arb.  Which,  good  Gobrias? 
That  lady,  dost  thou  mean?  - 

Gob.  That  lady.  Sir: 
She  is  your  sister ;  and  she  is  your  sister 
That  loves  you  so;  *tis  she  for  whom  lAveep, 
To  see  you  use  her  thus. 

Arb.  It  cannot  be. 

Tigr.  Pish !  this  is  tedious :  , 

I  cannot  hold ;  I  must  present  myself. 
And  yet  tlie  sight  of  my  Spaconia 


Touches  me,  as  a  sudden  thunder-cl^ 
Does  one  that  is  about  td^in. 

Arb,  Away!  [tor. 

No  more  of  this  I  Here  I  pronounce  him  tni- 
The  direct  plotter  of  my  death,  that  names 
Or  thinks  her  for  my  sister:  *lw  a  lye. 
The  most  malicious  of  the  world,  invented 
To  mad  your  king.    He  that  will  say  so  next. 
Let  him  draw  out  his  sword  and  sheath  it  heie; 
It  is  a  sin  fully  as  pr.rdonable. 
She  is  no  kin  to  me,  nor  shall  she  be: 
If  she  were  ever,  I  create  her  none. 
And  which  of  you  can  question  this?  My  pow*r 
Is  like  the  sea,  that  is  to  be  obey'd. 
And  not  disputed  with.     I  have  decreed  her 
As  far  from  having  part  of  blood  with  me, 
A  s  the  n:iked  I  ndians.   Come  and  answer  me. 
He  that  is  boldest  now :  Is  that  my  sbter? 

Mar.  Oh,  tliis  is  line! 

Bes.  No,  marry,  she  is  not,  an't  please  your 

majesty.  [f^^' 

I  never  thought  she  was;  she*s  nothing  like 

Arh.  No;  'tis  true,  she  is  not. 

Mar.  Thou  shouldst  be  hang*d. 

Pan.  Sir,  I  will  speak  but  once:  By  the 
same  pow'r 
You  make  my  blood  a  stranger  unto  yours. 
You  may  command  me  dead;  and  so  much 

love 
A  stranger  may  importune;  pray  you,  do. 
]  f  this  request  appear  too  much  to  grant. 
Adopt  me  of  some  other  family. 
By  your  unquestionM  word ;  else  I  shall  live 
Like  sinful  issues,  that  are  left  in  streets 
By  their  regardless  mothers,  and  no  name 
Will  be  found  for  me, 

Arb.  I  will  hear  no  more. 
Why  should  there  be  such  music  in  a  voice. 
And  sin  for  me  to  hear  it?  All  the  world 
May  take  delight  in  this  ;*'  and  *tis  damnatioa 
For  me  to  do  so.    You  are  fair,  and  wise. 
And  virtuous,  I  think;  and  he  is  bless'd 
That  is  so  near  you  as  a  brother  is ; 
But  you  are  nought  to  me  but  a  disease; 
Continual  torment  without  hope  of  ease. 
Such  an  ungodly  sickness  I  have  got. 
That  he,  that  undertakes  my  cure,  must  first 
O'erthrow  divinity,  all  moral  laws. 
And  leave  mankind  as  uncoufin*d  as  beasts; 
-  Allowing  'em  to  do  all  actions. 
As  freely  as  they  drink  when  they  desire. 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  again ;  yet  so 
I  shall  but  languish  for  the  want  ot  that. 
The  having  which  would  kill  me.     No  man 
Offer  to  si)eak  for  her;  for  I  consider      [here 
As  much  as  you  can  say;  I  will  not  toil 
My  body  and  luy  mind  too;  rest  thou  there; 
Here's  one  within  will  labour  for  you  both. 


i> 


and  *tis  damnation 


For  me  to  do  so."]  To  make  sense  and  tme  reasoning,  the  conjunction  and  must  be  changed 
into  the  discretivc  particle  yet.     The  king  means,  all  the  world,  besides  himself,  may  take  de- 
light in  the  music  of  her  tonj;uc;  but  it  would  be  damnation  in  him  to  do  so.     Mr.  Theobald. 
We  have  followed  the  old  raiding,  which  we  think  easy  and  familiar.     And  often  stands  for 
mnd  yet ;  and  clearly  conveys  that  sense  in  the  passage  before  us. 
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Pan.  I  would  I  were  past  speaking. 

Gob,  Fear  not)  msCdam; 
The  kiqg  will  alter :  *Tis  some  sudden  rage^ 
And  you  shall  see  it  end  some  other  way. 

Pan.  Pray  Heav*n  it  do !  [I  cannot 

7*igr.  Thmigh  she  to  whom  I  swore  be  here. 
Stifle  my  pass>ion  longer;  if  my  father 
Should  rise  again,  disquieted  with  this. 
And  charge  me  to  forlx-ar,  yet  it  would  out. 
Madam*  a  stranger,  and  a  prisoner,  begs 
To  be  bid  welcome. 

Pan,  You  are  welcome.  Sir, 
I  think ;  but  if  you  be  not,  'tis  past  me 
To  make  you  so^  for  I  am  here  a  stranger 
Greater  than  you:  We  know  from  whence 

you  come ; 
But  I  appear  a  lost  thing,  and  by  whom 
Is  yet  uncertain ;  found  here  i*  the  court. 
And  only  suffer'd  to  walk  up  and  down. 
As  one  not  worth  the  owning. 

Spa,  Oh,  I  fear 
Tigranc  s  will  be  caught ;  he  looks,  methinks. 
As  he  would  change  his  eyes  with  her.    Some 

help 
There  is  above  for  me,  I  hope!  [fast, 

Tigr,  Why  do  you  turn  away,  and  weep  so 
And  utter  things  that  mis-l>ecome  your  looks  ? 
Can  you  want  owning? 

Spa,  Oh,  *tis  certain  so. 

Tigr.  Acknowledge  yourself  mine. 

Arb,  How  now? 

llgr.  And  then  see  if  you  want  an  owner. 

Ari,  They  are  talking ! 

Tigr,  Nations  shall  own  you  for  their  queen. 

Aw.  Tigranes!  art  not  thou  my  prisoner? 

7Vr.  I  am. 

Anj,  And  who  is  this? 

T^igr,  She  is  your  sister. 

Aro.  She  is  so. 

Mar.  It  she  so  again?  that*s  welL 

Arb,  And  how,  then,  dare  you  offer  to  change 
words  with  her? 

Tifr,  Dare  do  it!  Why,  you  brought  me 
hither.  Sir, 
To  that  intent. 

Arb,  Perhaps,  I  told  you  so : 
If  I  had  sworn  it,  had  you  so  much  folly 
To  credit  it?  The  least  word  that  she  speaks 
Is  worth  a  life.    Rule  your  disordered  tongue. 
Or  I  will  temper  it! 


Spa,  Blest  be  that  breath! 

Tfgr.  Temper  my  tongue!  Such  inciviliUes 
As  these  no  barbarous  people  ever  knew : 
You  break  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  nations ; 
You  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  prisoner  fspeaky 
For  thef\.  My  tongue  be  temper  d?  1  must 
If  thunder  check  me,  and  I  will. 

Arb.  You  will? 

Spa.  Alas,  my  fortune! 

Tigr.  Do  not  fear  his  frown. 
Dear  madam,  hear  me.  [base  in  me 

Arb.  Fear  not  my  frown?  But  that  'twere 
To  fight  with  one  I  know  I  can  o'cicome. 
Again  thou  shouldst  be  conquerevl  by  me. 

Mar.  lie  has  one  ransom  witli  hiui  already; 
methinks,  'twere  good  to  fight  double  or  quit. 

Arb.  Away  with  him  to  prison !  Now,  Sir, 
see 
If  my  frown  be  regardless.  Why  delay  you? 
Seize  him ,  Bacurius !  You  shall  know  my  word 
Sweeps  like  a  wind ;  and  all  it  grapples  withj 
Arc  as  the  chaff  before  it. 

Tigr.  Touch  me  not. 

Arb.  Help  there  I 

Tigr.  Away! 

1  G(mi.  It  IS  in  vain  to  struggle. 

2  Gent.  You  must  be  forc*a7 
Bac.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us; 

W^e  must  obey. 

Arb.  Why  do  you  dally  there  ? 
Drag  him  away  by  any  thing. 

Bac.  Come,  Sir. 

Tigr.  Justice,   thou  ought*st  to  give  me 
strength  enough 
To  shake  all  these  off.    This  is  tyranny, 
Arbaces,  subtler  Wian  the  burning  bull* s,** 
Or  that  fam'd  tyrant's  bed.*^    Thou  mightst 

as  well 
Search  i*  the  deep  of  winter  through  ihe  snow 
For  half-starv'd  |)eople,  to  bring  home  with 

thee. 
To  shew  *em  fire  and  send  'em  back  again. 
As  use  me  thus. 

Arb.  Let  him  be  close,  Bacurius. 

[^Exeunt  Tigranes  and  Bacurius, 

Spa.  I  ne*er  rejoic'd  at  any  ill  to  him. 
But  this  imprisonment:  What  shall  become 
Of  me  forsaken? 

Gob.  You  will  not  let  your  sister 
Depart  thus  discontented  from  you.  Sir? 


a« 


This  is  tyranny y 


Arbaces f  subtler  than  the  burning  buirs."]  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris, 
who  inclosed  the  wretches  that  had  offended  nim,  in  a  bull  of  brass,  and  burnecl  them  alive; 
being  delighted  to  hear  their  groans  express  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  One  Perillus,  we  are  told, 
made  this  savage  present  to  Phalaris ;  and  the  tyrant  made  the  first  experiment  upon  him  of  his 
own  cruel  ingenuity :  Upon  which  Ovid  has  very  properly  observed, 

— —  Nee  lex  estjnstior  ulla, 

Qiuim  necis  arfijices  arte  perire  snd.  \ 

'  There  is  no  more  equal  justice,  than  that  the  artificers  of  mischief  should  suffer  by  their 
own  bad  arts.'  3Ir  77ieobaid. 

*3  Or  that  fam^d  tyrant* s  bed."]  The  poets  allude  to  the  bed  of  the  inhuman  Procrustes,  an 
infamous  robber  of  Attica,  who  compelled  all  his  prisoners  to  lie  in  it;  and,  if  they  were  too 
short,*he  by  racks  stretched  out  their  limits  to  the  extent  of  it;  if  they  were  of  too  tall  a  stature, 
he  lopped  off  their  feet,  and  reduced  them  to  a  length  suitable  to  his  bed.        Mr.  llieobald. 
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Arb.  By  no  means,  Gobrias :  I  have  done 
her  wrong. 
And  made  myself  believe  much  of  myself. 
That  is  not  in  me      You  did  kned  to  me 
Whilst  I  stood  stubborn  and  regardless  by. 
And,  like  a  god  incensed,  gave  no  ear 
To  all  your  prayers.    Behold,  1  kneel  to  you: 
Shew  a  contempt  as  large  as  was  my  own. 
And  I  will  sufler  it;  yet,  at  the  last,  fordve  me. 

Pati.  Oh,  you  wrong  me  more  in  this 
Than  in  your  rage  you  did :  You  moc-k  me 
now.  [worst 

Arb.  Never  forgive  mc,  then ;  which  is  the 
Can  happen  to  liic. 

Pan,  If  you  be  in  earnest^ 
Stand  up,  and  give  me  but  a  gentle  look, 
And  two  kind  words,  and  I  shall  be  in  1  Ieiv*n. 

Arb  Rise  you  then  too :  **  Here  I  acknow- 
ledge thee 
My  hope,  the  only  jewel  of  my  life. 
The  best  of  sisters,  dearer  than  my  breath, 
A  happiness  as  high  as  I  could  thmk ; 
And  when  my  actions  call  thee  otherwise. 
Perdition  lij^ht  upon  me ! 

Pan*  yhis  is  better 
Than  if  you  had  not  frown  d;  it  conies  to  me 
Like  mercy  at  the  block :  And  when  I  leave 
To  ser\e  you  with  my  life,  your  curse  be  with 
me! 

Arb.  Then  thus  I  do  salute  thee;  and  again. 
To  make  this  knot  the  stronger.    Paradise 
Is  tliere !  It  may  be,  )*ou  are  yet  in  doubt ; 
'Fhis  third  kiss  blots  it  out. — i  wade  in  sin. 
And  foolishly  intice  myself  along! 
Take  her  away ;  see  her  a  prisoner 
In  her  own  chamber,  closely,  Gobrias! 

Pan.  Alas!  Sir,  why? 

Arb.  I  must  not  stay  the  answer.    Do  it! 

Cob.  Good  Sir! 

Arb.  No  more!  Do  it,  I  say! 

Mar.  This  is  better  and  better. 

Pan,  Yet,  hear  me  speak. 

Arb,  I  will  not  hear  you  speak. 
Away  with  her!  Let  no  man  think  to  speak 
For  such  a  creature !  for  she  is  a  witch, 
A  i)C>isuner,  and  a  traitor! 

Gob,  Madam,  this  office  grieves  me. 

J^an,  Nay,  'tis  wellj  the  king  is  pleased 
with  it. 

Arb,  Ik'Hsus,  go  you  along  too  with  her.    I 
will  prove 
All  this  that  I  have  said,  if  J  may  live 
So  long.     Hut  I  am  desperately  sick ; 
For  slir  has  given  me  poison  in  a  kiss: 


She  had  it  'twixt  her  lips ;  and  with  her  eyes 
She  witches  people.     Go,  without  a  word! 

[^Exeunt  Gob,  Pan,  Bes.  and  Spue. 
Why  should  you,  that  have  made  me  stand  in 

war 
like  Fate  itself,  cutting  what  threads  I  pleas*dj 
Decree  such  an  unworthy  end  of  me. 
And  all  my  glories?  \^liat  am  I,  alas. 
That  you  oppose  mc?  If  my  secret  thoughts 
Have  ever  narbour*d  swellings  against  you. 
They  could  not  hurt  you ;  and  it  is  in  you 
To  give  me  sorrow,  tnat  will  render  me 
Apt  to  receive  your  mercy  :  Ilather  so. 
Let  it  be  rather  so,  than  punish  me 
With  such  unmanly  sins.    Incest*'  is  in  me 
Dwell in':<  already ;  and  it  must  be  holy. 
That  puib  it  thence.  Where  art,  Maidonius? 

JV/ar.  Here,  Sir. 

Arb.  1  pray  thee,  bear  me,  if  thou  canst. 
Ami  not  grown  a  strange  weight? 

Mar.  As  you  were. 

Arb.  No  heavier? 

Mar.  No,  Sir. 

Arb.  Why,  my  legs 
Refuse  to  bear  my  body !  Oh,  Mardonius, 
Thou  hast  in  field  beheld  me^  when  thou 

know*st 
I  could  have  gone,  though  I  could  never  run. 

Mar.  And  so  I  shall  again. 

Arb.  Oh,  no,  'tis  past. 

Mar.  Pray  you,  go  rest  yourself.      [of  me, 

Arb.  Wilt  thou,  hereafter,  when  they  talk 
As  thou  shalt  hear  nothing  but  infamy. 
Remember  some  of  those  things  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  I  will. 

Arb.^  I  pray  thee,  do;  for  thou  shalt  never 
see  me  so  again.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Bessus,  alone. 

Bcs.  They  talk  of  Fame ;  I  have  gotten  it 
in  the  wars,  and  will  afford  any  man  a  reason- 
able penny-worth.  Some  will  say,  they  could 
be  content  to  have  it,  but  that  it  is  to  be  at- 
chiev'd  with  danger;  but  my  opinion  b  other- 
wise: For  if  I  might  stand  still  in  cannon- 
proof,  and  have  Fame  fall  upon  me,  I  would 
refuse  it.  My  reputation  came  principally  by 
thinking  to  run  away,  which  nobody  knows 
but  Mardonius;  and,  I  think,  he  conceals  it  to 
anger  mc.  Before  I  went  to  the  wars,  I  came 
to  the  town  a  young  fellow,  without  means 
or  parts  to  deserve  friends;  and  my  empty  guts 
persuaded  me  to  lye,  and  abuse  people,  for  my 
meat;  which  I  did,  and  they  beat  me.   llien 


I 


*♦  liixe  yon  then  to  hear;  I  acknowledge  thee,  &c.]  The  alteration,  which  is  Mr.  Thco- 
»al(l\,  we  doubt  not  will  ap|>ear  proper,  to  every  reader  who  considers  tlic  preceding  speeches. 


Dwfliiufi  aimnii/,  and  if  must  be  holy 

That  fmlh  it  thence.']  The  obscurity  of  this  passage,  puzzled  me  a  great  while ;  but  by 
(K)ndrring  often  over  it,  1  think,  I  have  traced  the  intention  of  the  Poets.  The  kin^  would 
iM\\,  ih.it  inccht  liaH  already  tiiken  up  its  residence  in  him;  and  is  a  sin  of  so  horrid  a  die,  that 
notliiii^  but  llu*  assisiance  of  the  ho/y  powers  can  expel  it.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Anit  fitandH  HO  frequently  for  ttiaf  which,  it  it  surprising  Mr.  Theobald  should  have  been 
piiy^k'd  about  this  passage. 
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would  I  fast  two  days,  till  my  hunger  cry'd 
out  on  me,  '  Kail  still:*  Then,  methought,  I 
bad  a  monstrous  stomach  te  abuse  'em  again, 
and  did  it.  In  this  state  I  continued,  till  they 
hung  me  up  by  th'  heels,  and  beat  me  wi*  hasle- 
sticks,  at  if  they  would  have  baked  mc,  and 
have  cozen*d  some  body  wi'  me  for  venison. 
After  this  I  raird,  and  eat  quietly :  For  the 
w^holc  kin^om  took  notice  of  me  for  a  bafRed 
■whip'd  feifow,  and  what  I  said  was  remem- 
bered inmirthy  but  never  in  aneer,  of  which  1 
was  ^ad.  I  would  it  were  at  that  pass  again ! 
After  this^  Heaven  call'd  an  aunt  of  mine, 
that  left  two  hundred  pounds  in  a  cousin's 
band  for  me;  who,  taking  me  to  be  a  gallant 
yoviug  spirit,  raised  a  company  for  me  with 
the  money,  and  sent  me  into  Armenia  with 
'cm.  Away  I  would  have  run  from  them, 
but  that  I  could  get  no  company ;  and  alone  I 
durst  not  run.  I  was  never  at  battle  hut  once, 
and  there  I  was  running,  but  Mardonins 
cudgerd  me :  Yet  I  got  loose  at  last,  but  was 
so  aifraid  that  I  saw  no  more  than  my  shoulders 
<io;  but  fled  with  my  whole  company  amonp:st 
mine  enemies,  and  overthrew  'em :  Now  the 
report  of  my  valour  is  come  over  before  me, 
and  they  say  I  was  a  raw  young -fellow,  but 
now  I  am  improv'd :  A  plague  on  their  elo- 
quence! 'twill  cost  me  many  a  beating;  and 
Mardonins  might  help  this  too,  if  he  would ; 
for  now  they  think  to  get  honour  on  me,  and 
all  the  men  I  have  abus'd  call  tne  freshly  to 
account,  (worthily,  as  they  call  it)  by  the  way 
of  challenge. 

Enter  a  Gentleman, 

Gent.  Good-morrow,  captain  Bessus. 

Bes.  Good-morrow,  Sir. 

'Gent.  I  come  to  speak  with  you 

Ses,  You're  very  welcome. 

Gent.  From  one  that  holds  himself  wrons'd 
by  you  some  three  years  since.  Your  worth, 
he  says,  is  fam'd,  and  he  doth  nothing  doubt 
but  you  will  do  him  right,  as  beseems  a  sol- 
dier. 

Bes.  A  pox  on  'era,  so  they  cry  all  I 

Gent.  And  a  slight  note  1  have  about  me 
for  you,  for  the  delivery  of  which  you  must 
excuse  me  :  It  is  an  ofHcc  that  friendship  calls 
upon  me  to  do>  and  no  way  offensive  to  you  j 
nnce  I  desire  but  right  on  both  sides. 

Bcs,  Tis  a  challenge,  Sir,  is  it  not? 

Gent.  Tis  an  inviimg  to  the  field. 

Bes.  An  inviting?  Oh,  cry  you  mercy! 
what  a  compliment  he  delivers  it  with!  he 
might,  as  agreeably  to  my  nature,  present  me 
poison  with  such  a  speecn.  Uni,  um,  um — 
Reputation — um,  um,  um — culi  you  to  ac- 
count— um,  um,  um—forcd  to  this — um,  um, 
um — feith  my  sword — um,  um,  um — like  a 
gentleman — um,  um,  um — dear  to  me — um, 
um,  um — satisfaction.  'Tis  very  well.  Sir; 
I  do  accept  it ;  but  he  must  await  an  answer 
this  tiiirteen  weeks. 

Vol.  I. 


Gent.  Why,  Sir,  he  would  be  glad  to  wipe 
off  his  stain  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Bes.  Sir,  upon  my  credit,  I  am  already  en- 
gag'd  to  two  hundred  and  twelve ;  all  which 
must  have  their  stains  wip'd  off,  if  that  be  the 
word,  before  him. 

Gent.  Sir,  if  you  be  truly  engaged  but  to 
one,  he  shall  stay  a  competent  time. 

Bes,  LIj)on  my  faith.  Sir,  to  two  hundred 
and  twelve :  And  I  have  a  spent  body,  tod 
much  bruis'd  in  battle;  so  that  I  cannot  fight> 
I  must  be  plain,  above  three  combats  a-day. 
All  the  kindness  I  can  shew  him,  is  to  set  him 
resolvedly  in  my  roll,  the  two  hundred  and 
thirteenth  man,  which  is  something;  for,  I 
tell  you,  1  think  there  will  be  more  after  him 
than  before  him ;  I  think  so.  Pray  you  com- 
mend me  to  him,  and  tell  him  this^ 

Gent.  1  will.  Sir.     Good-morrow  to  you. 

[Exit  gentleman. 

Bes.  Good-morrow,  good  Sir.  Certainly, 
my  safest  way  were  to  print  myself  a  coward, 
with  a  discovery  how  I  came  by  my  credit, 
and  clap  it  upon  every  post.  I  havereceiveii 
above  thirty  cnallenges  within  this  two  hours : 
Marry,  all  but  the  nrst  I  put  off  with  engai^- 
ment;  and,  by  good  fortune,  the  first  is  no 
madder  of  fighting  than  I ;  so  that  that's  re- 
ferred. The  place  where  it  must  be  ended  is 
four  days  journey  off,  and  our  arbitrators  are 
these;  ne  has  chosen  a  gentleman  in  traVel, 
and  I  have  a  special  friend  with  a  quartain 
ague,  like  to  hold  him  this  five  years,  for  mine  \ 
and  when  his  man  comes  home,  we  are  to  ex- 
pect my  friend's  health.  If  they  would  send 
me  challenges  thus  thick,  as  long  as  I  liv'd,  I 
would  have  no  other  living :  I  can  make  seveii 
shillings  a-day  o'  th'  paper  to  the  grocers.  Yet 
I  learn  nothmg  by  all  these,  but  a  little  skill 
in  comparing  of  styles:  I  do  find  evidently, 
that  there  is  some  one  scrivener  in  this  town, 
that  has  a  great  hand  in  writing  of  challenges, 
for  they  are  all  of  a  cut,  and  six  of  'em  m  a 
hand ;  and  they  all  endj  *  my  reputation  is 
dear  to  me,  and  I  must  require  satisfaction.^ 
Who's  there?  more  paper,  I  hope.  No;  'tis 
my  lord  Bacurius.  1  tear,  all  is  not  well  be- 
twixt us. 

Enter  Bacurius. 

Bac.  Now,  captain  Bessus!  I  come  about 
a  frivolous  matter,  caus'd  by  as  idle  a  report: 
You  know,  you  were  a  coward. 

Bcs.  Very  right. 

Bac.  And  wrong'd  me. 

Bes.  True,  my  lord. 

Bac.  But  now,  peojHe  will  call  you  valiant; 
■dcsertlessly,  I  thinks  yet,  for  their  satisfaction, 
I  will  hnvcj-ou  fight'with  me. 

Bes.  Oil,  iuy  good  lord,  my  deep  engage- 
ments  

Bac.  Tell  not  me  of  your  engagements^ 
captain  Bessus !  It  is  not  to  be  put  off  witli  an 
exctise.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  none  of  the 
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multitude  that  believe  jour  conversion  from 
coward. 

Bes,  My  lord,  I  seek  not  quarrels,  and  this 
belongs  not  to  me;  I  am  not  to  maintain  it. 

Bac,  Who,  then,  pray? 

Bes.  Bcssus  the  Coward  wrong'd  you. 

Bac,  Riffht. 

Bes.  Ana  shall  Bcssus  the  Valiant  maintain 
what  Bessus  the  Coward  did  ? 

Bac.  1  prithee  leave  these  cheating  tricks! 
I  swear  thou  shalt  fight  with  me,  or  thou 
shah  be  beaten  extremely,  and  kick'd. 

Bes.  Since  you  provoke  me  thus  far,  my 
lord,  1  will  fight  with  you;  and,  by  my  sword, 
it  shall  cost  me  twenty  pounds,  but  I  will  have 
my  leg  well  a  week  sooner  purposely. 

Bac.  Your  leg?  why,  what  ails  your  leg? 
ril  do  a  cure  on  you.     Stand  up! 

Bes.  My  lord,  this  is  nottioble  in  you. 

Bac.  What  dost  thou  with  such  a  phrase  in 
thy  mouth?  I  will  kick  thee* out  of  all  good 
words  before  I  leave  thee. 

Bes.  My  lord,  I  take  this  as  a  punishment 
for  the  offence  I  did  when  I  was  a  coward. 

Bac.  When  thou  wert?  confers  thyself  a 
coward  still,  or,  by  this  light,  I'll  beat  thee 
into  sponee. 

Bes.  Why,  I  am  one. 

Bac,  Are  you  so.  Sir?  and  why  do  you 
wear  a  sword  then?  Come,  unbuckle !  quick ! 

Bes.  My  lord? 

Bac.  Unbuckle,  I  say,  and  give  it  me;  or, 
at  I  live,  thy  head  will  ake  extremely. 

Bes.  It  is  a  pretty  hilt;  and  if  your  lordship 
take  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  my  heart  I  pre- 
sent it  to  you,  for  a  new-year's-gift. 

Bac.  r  thank  }'ou  very  heartily,  sweet  cap- 
tain! Farewell. 


Bes.  One  word  more :  I  beseech  your  lord- 
ship to  render  me  my  knife  again. 

bac.  Marry,  by  all  means,  captain.  Cherish 
yourself  with  it,  and  eat  hard,  good  captunl 
we  cannot  tell  whether  we  shall  have  any 
more  such .     Adieu,  dear  captain ! 

[ExU  Bac. 

Bes.  I  will  make  better  \ise  of  this,  than  of 
my  8%vord.  A  base  spirit  has  this  'vantage  of 
a  orave  one ;  it  keeps  always  ^t  a  stay,  no- 
thing brings  it  down,  not  beating.  I  remem- 
ber I  promis'd  tlie  king,  in  a  great  audience, 
that  I  would  make  my  back-biters  eat  my 
sword  to  a  knife:  How  to  get  another  sword 
I  know  not;  nor  know  any  means  left  for  me 
to  maintiiin  my  credit,  but  impudence:  There- 
fore I  will  out-swear  him  and  all  his  followers, 
that  this  is  all  that's  left  uneaten  of  my  sword. 

[Exii  Bessus. 

Enter  Murdonius. 

Mar.  ril  move  the  king;-^  he  is  most 
strangely  alter'd :  I  guess  the  cause,  I  fear,  too 
right.  Heaven  has  some  secret  end  in*t,  and 
*tis  a  scourge,  no  question;  justly  laid  upon 
him.  He  has  follow'd  mc  through  twen^ 
rooms;  and  ever,  when  I  stay  to  wait  hts 
command,  he  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  looks 
upon  me  as  if  modesty  kept  in  his  business; 
so  turns  away  from  me ;  but,  if  I  go  on,  he 
follows  me  again. 

Enter  Arhaces. 

See,  here  is.  I  do  not  use  this,  yet,  I  know 
not  how,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  to  see 
him*  His  very  enemies,  I  think,  whose 
wounds  have  bred  his  fame,  if  they  should 
see  him  now,  would  find  tears  i'  their  eyes. 
Art.  1  cannot  utter  it!  Why  should  1  keep 


*^  rtlmove  the  kin^,  &c.]  This  and  all  the  subsequent  scene  betwixt  the  king  and  Mardonius 
has  all  along  been  pnnted  as  prose ;  but  it  came  from  the  poets  strictly  in  metre.  To  such  I 
have  reduced  it  witn  no  small  difficulty,  and  with  the  great  assistance  ot  the  ingenious  Mr.  Se- 
ward :  Not  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  out,  here  and  there,  some  few  trifling  monosyl- 
lables, which  were  foisted  in,  as  I  presume,  by  the  players,  to  support  a  cadence  more  to  their 
minds;  but  which,  indeed,  much  incumber  the  versification.  Mr.  Theohald. 

We  have  hitherto  forbom  to  notice  the  unpardonable  Disregard  to  Veracity  discovered  by  the 
Editors  of  1750;  who  have  certainly  made  as  large  sacrifices  to  Vanity,  as  e\'er  Coquet  (fid  to 
the  Graces. — ^We  now  mean  just  to  inform  our  Readers  of  the  falsehood  contained  in  the  above 
note;  after  which  wo  shall  (unless  constrained  to  the  contran)  consign  their  similar  assertions 
to  the  contemptuous  oblivion  thev  merit. 

Mr.  Theobald  says,  *  All  thesiibsequent  scene  bet>veen  the  kin?  and  Mardonius  has  all  along 
•  been  printed  as  prose.'  This  is  so  very  untrue,  that  all  the  editions  (even  that  of  ICSS,  the  * 
worst,  we  believe,  ever  printed)  exhibit  every  speech  of  Arbaces  in  verse;  and  e\-cn  those  of 
Mardonius  arc  not  ail  printed  in  pro«e.  We  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  (that  is,  allowing  for 
rvpographical  errors)  followed  the  old  Kditions  in  metre  and  lection ;  and  are  firmly  persuaded, 
that  our  Poets  intended  Mardonius  to  talk  plain  prose,  except  in  two  or  three  passages,  whkh 
his  indignation  raises  to  the  sublime. — ^It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  good  writer,  eveii  whoi  he 
intends  the  simplest  prose,  to  avoid  having  some  poetical  passages;  but  are  we  therefore  to  count 
oflf  his  words  upon  our  iinj|;ers  (for  the  ear,  in  the  present  case,  nmst  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) and  range  them  like  heroics? — If  this  is  too  great  a  liberty  to  take,  how  then  sh:ul  we 
venture  CwitK  the  Critics  of  1750)  to  interpolate  or  discard  whatever  we  think  profxer;  especi- 
ally if  the  consequence  should  be,  that  we  produce  matter  infinitely  interior  to  the  orisrinal  text. 
It  IS  rather  a  matter  of  surprize,  that,  when  these  Gentlemen  were  about  it,  they  did  not  arrange 
the  whole  of  the  conversations  between  Bessus,  the  Sword-men,  Mardonius,' &c.  in  the  same 
nantfer;  for  which  they  undoubtedly  had  as  znnch  reason,  and  equal  authority. 
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A  breast  to  harbour  thotif$hts  I  dare  not  speak  ? 
Darkness  is  in  my  bosom  ^  and  there  lie  flight. 
A  thousand  thoughts  that  cannot  brook  the 
How  wilt  thou  vex  me,  when  this  deed  is  done. 
Conscience,  that  art  afraid  to  let  me  name  it! 

Mar.  How  do  you.  Sir  ? 

Arh,  Why,  very  well,  Mardonius : 
How  dost  thou  do? 

Mar,  Better  than  you,  I  fear.  [thee, 

Arb.  I  hope,  thou  art ^  for,  to  be  plain  with 
Thou  art  in  hell  else !  Secret  scorching  flames. 
That  far  transcend  earthly  material  6 res. 
Are  crept  into  me,  and  there  is  no  cure. 
Is  it  not  Strang,  Mardonius,  there's  no  cure? 

Mar.  Sir,  either  1  mistake,  or  there  is  some- 
thing hid,  that  you  would  utter  to  me. 

Arh,  So  there  is;  but  yet  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mar.  Out  with  it,  Sir.  If  it  be  danger- 
ous, 1  will  not  shrink  to  do  you  service :  I 
shall  not  esteem  my  life  a  weightier  matter 
than  indeed  it  is.  I  know,  *tis  subject  to 
more  chances  than  it  has  hours ;  and  1  were 
better  lose  it  in  my  king's  cause,  than  with 
an  ague,  or  a  fall,  or  (sleeping)  to  a  thief;  as 
all  these  are  probable  enough.  Let  me  but 
know  what  I  shall  do  for  you.  [brias, 

Arh.  It  will  not  out!  Were  you  with  Go- 
And  bad  him  give  my  sister  all  content 
The  place  affords,  and  give  her  leave  to  send 
And  speak  to  whom  she  please? 

Mar.  Yes,  Sir,  I  was. 

Arh.  And  did  you  to  Bacurius  say  as  much 
About  Tigranes  ? 

Mar.  Yes. 

Arh.  Thafs  all  my  business. 

Mar.  Oh,  say  not  so ;  you  had  an  answer  of 

;this  before:    Ifesides,  I  think  this  business 

might  be  uttered  more  carelesly.    [seech  thee, 

Arh.  Come,  thou  shalt  have  it  out.  I  do  be- 
By  all  the  love  thou  hast  professed  to  me. 
To  see  my  sister  from  me. 

Mar.  Well ;  and  what  ? 

Arh.  ITiat's  all.  [to  her? 

Mar.  That*s  strange!  Shall  I  say  nothing 

Arh.  Not  a  word : 
But,  if  tliou  lov*st  me,  find  some  subtle  way 
To  make  her  understand  by  signs.       [stand  ? 

Mar.  But  what  shall  I  make  her  under- 

Arh.  Oh,  Mardonius,  for  that  I  must  be 
jpardon'd. 

Mar.  You  may ;  but  I  can  only  see  her  then. 

Arh.  *Tis  true ; 
Bear  her  this  ring,  then ;  and,  on  more  advice. 
Thou  shalt  speak  to  her :  Tell  her  I  do  love 
My  kindred  all;  wilt  thou? 

Mar.  Is  tliere  no  more? 

Arh.  Oh,  yes!  And  her  the  best ; 
Better  than  apy  brother  love^  his  sister : 
That  is  all. 

Mar.  Methinks,  this  need  not  have  been 
dehver*d  with  such  a  caution.     I'll  do  it. 

Arh.  Tliere  is  more  vet :  Wilt  tliou  be  faith- 
ful  to  me  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  if  I  take  upon  mc  to  deliver  it, 
after  I  liear  it,  I'll  pass  through  fire  to  do  it. 


Arh.  I  love  her  better  than  a  brother  oi%ht. 
Dost  thou  conceive  me  ? 

Mar.  I  hope  you  do  not.  Sir.        [fore  her, 

Arh.  No!  thou  art  dull.  Kneel  down  bc- 
And  ne'er  rise  again,  *till  she  will  love  me. 

Mar.  Why,  I  think  she  does.  [way ; 

Arh.  But,  better  than  she  does;  another 
As  wives  love  husbands. 

Mar.  Why,  I  think  there  are  few  wives  that 
love  their  husbands  better  than  she  does  you. 

Arh.  Thou  wilt  not  understand  me!  Is  it  fit 
This  should  be  uttcr'd  plainly?  Take  it,  then. 
Naked  as  it  is :  I  would  desire  her  love 
Lasciviously,  lewdly,  incestuously. 
To  do  a  sin  that  needs  must  damn  us  both ; 
And  thee  too.    Dost  thou  understand  me  now? 

Mar.  Yes ;  there's  your  ring  again.    What 
have  I  done 
Dishonestly,  in  my  whole  life,  name  it. 
That  you  should  put  so  base  a  business  to  me? 

Arb.  13idst  thou  not  tell  me,  thou  wouldstdo 

Mar.  Yes,  if  1  undertook  it:  But  if  all  [it? 
My  hairs  were  lives,  I  would  not  be  engaged 
In  such  a  cause  to  save  my  List  life. 

Arh.  Oil,  guilt,  how  poor  and  weak  a  thing 
art  thou? 
This  man,  that  is  my  servant,  whom  my  breath 
Might  blow  about  the  world,  might  beat  me 
here,  [with  sin. 

Having  this  cause;  whilst  I,  press'd  down 
Could  not  resist  him.    Hear,  Mardonius! 
It  was  a  motion  mis-beseeming  man. 
And  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mar.  Heav'n  grant  you  may  be  so!  You 
must  understand,  nothing  that  you  can  utter 
can  remove  my  love  and  service  from  my 

f>rince;  but,  otherwise,  I  think,  I  shall  not 
oveyou  more:  For  you  are  sinful,  and,  if  you 
do  tHis  crime,  you  ought  to  have  no  laws;  for, 
after  this,  it  will  be  great  injustice  in  you  to 
punish  any  offender,  for  any  crime.    For  my- 
self, I  find  my  heart  too  bijj ;  I  feel,  I  have 
not  patience  to  look  on,  whilst  you  run  these 
fr"bidden  courses.     Means  I  have  none  but 
your  favour;  and  I  am  rather  glad  that  I 
shall  lose  'cm  both  together,  than  keep  *em 
with  such  conditions.    I  shall  find  a  dwelling 
amongst  some  people,  where,  though  our  gar- 
ments perhaps  be  coarser,  we  shall  be  richer 
far  within,  and  harbour  no  such  vices  in  'em. 
The  gods  prcsene  and  mend  you!       [though 
Arl.  Mardonius!    Stay,  Mardonius!    for. 
My  present  state  requires  nothing  but  knaves 
To  be  about  me,  such  as  are  prepar'd 
For  every  wicked  act,  yet  who  does  know. 
But  that  my  loathed  fate  may  tuni  about. 
And  I  have  use  for  honest  men  again  ? 
I  hope,  1  may;  I  prithee,  leave  me  not. 

Enter  Bessus.  % 

Bes.  Where  is  the  king? 

Mar.  There.  [knife. 

Bes.  A  n't  please  your  majesty,  there's  the 

Arh.  What  knife? 

JBe*,  The  sword  is  eaten. 
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Mar,  Away,  yotj  fool!  thf  kinjr  is  serious. 
And  cannot  now  admit  your  vanities. 

hes.  Vanities!  I'am  no  honest  man,  if  my 
enemies  have  not  brought  it  to  this.  What, 
do  you  think  1  lye? 

Arh*  No,  no,  'tis  well,  Bessus;  'tis  very 
well.     Tm  glad  on't. 

Mar,  If  your  enemies  broiight  it  to  this, 
TOiif  enemies  are  cutlers.  Come,  leave  the 
line. 

laes.  Why,  may  not  valour  approach  him  ? 

Mar.  Yes;  but  he  has  affairs.  Depart,  or 
I  shall  be  something  unmannerly  with  you ! 

Arh.  No;  let  him  stay,  Mardonius;  let  him 
\  have  occasion  %vith  him  very  weighty,  [stay ; 
And  1  can  spare  you  now. 

Mar.  Sir? 

Arh.  Why,  I  can  spare  you  now.     [affairs. 

J5r*.  Mardonius,  give  way   to   the  state- 

Mar.  Indeed,  you  are  fitter  for  his  present 
purpose.  \F.xit  Mar. 

Arh.  Bessus,  I  should  employ  thee:  Wilt 
thoudo't? 

Bes.  Do't  for  you?  By  this  air,  1  will  do 
any  thing,  without  exception,  be  it  a  good^ 
bad,  or  indifferent  thing. 

Arh.  Do  not  swear.  [whatsoever. 

Bes.  By  this  light,  but  I  will ;  any  thing 

Arh.  But  1  shall  name  the  thing 
Thv  conscience  will  not  suffer  thee  to  do. 

Jbes.  I  would  fain  hear  that  thing,  [for  me ; 

Arh.  Why,  I  would  have  thee  jret  my  sister 
Thou  underatand'st  me,  in  a  wicked  manner. 

Bes.  Oh,  you  would  have  a  bout  with  her? 
ril  do't,  ril  do't,  i'faith.  [ont? 

Arh.  Wilt  thou  ?  dost  thou  make  no  more 

Bes.  More?  No,  Why,  is  there  any  thing 
clae?  If  there  be,  trust  me,  it  shall  be  done  too. 

Arh.  Hast  thou  no  greater  sense  of  such  a 
Thou  art  too  wicked  for  my  company,    [sin  ? 
Though  I  have  hell  within  me,  and  may'st  yet 
Corrupt  me  further !  Prithee,  answer  me. 
How  do  I  shew  to  thee  after  this  motion? 

Bes.  Why,  your  majesty  looks  as  well,  in 


my  opinion,  as  ever  yoii  did  since  you  were 
born.  [grant, 

Arh.  But  thou  appear*«t  to  me,  after  thy 
The  udiest,  loathed,  detestable  thins. 
That  i  have  ever  met  with.     Thou  nast  eyes 
Like  flames  of  sulphur,  which,  methinks,  da 
Infection  on  me;  and  thou  hast  a  mouth  [dart 
Enough  to  take  me  in,  where  there  do  stand 
Four  rows  of  iron  teeth. 

Bes.  I  feel  no  such  thing:  But  'tis  no 
matter  how  I  look ;  I'll  do  your  business  as 
well  as  they  that  look  better.  And  when  this  is 
disnatch'd,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  your  mother, 
tell  me,  and  you  shall  see  I'll  set  it  hard. 

Arh.  My  mother  I  Hcav'n  forgive  me,  \a 
hear  this ! 
I  am  inspir'd  with  horror.    Now  I  hate  thee 
^A^orsc  than  my  sin  ;  which,  if  I  could  come  by j^ 
Should  suffer  death  eternal,  ne'er  to  rise 
In  any  breast  again.     Know,  I  will  die 
Lan^ishing  mad,  as  I  resolve  I  shall. 
Ere  I  will  deal  by  such  an  instrument : 
Thou  art  too  sinful  to  employ  in  this. 
Out  of  the  world,  away ! 

Bes,  What  do  you  mean.  Sir? 

Arh.  Hung  round  with  curses,  take  thy  fear* 
ful  flight 
Into  the  desarts ;  where,  'mongst  all  the  mon*t 
If  thou  find'st  one  so  beastly  as  thyself,  [sters. 
Thou  shalt  be  held  as  innocent! 

Bes.  Gootl  Sir [thou,*^ 

Arh.  If  there  were  no  such  instruments  as 
We  kings  could  never  act  such  wicked  deeds! 
Seek  out  a  man  that  mocks  divinity,  [man. 
That  breaks  each  precept  both  of  Grod^and 
And  nature  too,  and  does  it  without  lust. 
Merely  because  it  is  a  law,  and  good,  [spoil. 
And  live  with  him ;  for  him  thou  canst  not 
Away,  I  say !— I  will  not  do  this  sin. 

[Exit  Bessus. 
I'll  press  it  here,  'till  it  do  break  my  breast  •- 
It  heaves  to  jjet  out ;  but  thou  art  a  siu. 
And,  spite  of  torture,  I  will  keep  thee  in, 

[Exit. 


ACT    IV. 


Enter  Gohrias,  Panihea,  and  Spaconia. 

Goh.  TJ"  AVE  you  written,  madam  ? 

■"   Pan.  Yes,  good  Gohrias.      j^words 
Goh.  And  with  a  kindness  and  suchwmning 


As  may  provoke  him,  at  one  instant,  feel 

His  double  fault,  yoiir  wrong,  and  his  own 

Tashness?  [may  win  him 

Pan.  I  have  sent  words  enough,  if  words 

From  his  displeasure;  and  such  words,  I  hope, 

*7  If  there  were  no  sitch  instruments  as  thou,  &:c.]  The  following  passage,  in  Shakespeare's 
Jiing  John,  conveys  the  same  sentiment,  and  is  .similar  to  this  before  us. 

//  is  the  curse  of  ^'ingSy  to  he  attended 

By  staves  that  take  their  hutnoursfor  a  warrant, 

'J'n  Ircak  into  the  hloodif  house  of  life : 

/!u-'\  '•/»  /.he  wir  king  of  authority. 

To  u.'i        '.,,ida  law,  to  know  the  meaning 

(ffda.ff.-^i:^  r.fajfsty;  when,  perchance,  if  frowns 

More  upon  /tumour,  than  advised  respect. 
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As  shall  gain  much  upon  his  goodness,  Gobrias. 
Yetfearinor,  since  they're  many,and  a  woman's, 
A  poor  belief  may  follow,  I  nave  woven 
As  many  truths  within  'em,  to  speak  for  mc, 
Thatif  he  be  but  gracious,  and  receive  'em 

Gob.  Good  lady,  be  not  fearful:  Thougli 
he  should  not 
Give  you  your  present  end  in  this,  believe  it. 
You  shall  feel,  if  your  virtue  can  induce  you 
To  labour  out  this  tempest  (which,  I  know, 
Is  but  a  poor  proof  'gainst  your  patience) 
All  those  contents,  your  spirit  will  arrive  at. 
Newer  and  sweeter  to  you.    Your  royal  bro- 
ther. 
When  he  shall  once  collect  himself,  and  see 
How  far  he  has  been  asunder  from  himself. 
What  a  mere  stranger  to  his  golden  temper. 
Must,  from  those  roots  of  virtue,  never  dying. 
Though  somewhat  stopt  with  humour,  snoot 
again  [branches 

Into  a  thousand  glories,  bearing  his  fair 
High  as  our  hopes  can  look  at,  strait  as  justice, 
Loaden  with  ripe  contents.     He  loves  you 

dearly, 
I  know  it,  and,  I  hope,  I  need  not  further 
Win  you  to  understand  it. 

Pan,  1  believe  it ; 
But,  howsoever,  I  am  sure  I  love  him  dearly : 
So  dearly,  that  if  any  thing  I  write 
For  my  enlarging  should  beget  his  anger, 
Heav*n  be  a  witness  with  me,  and  my  faith, 
I  had  rather  live  entomb'd  here. 

Gob.  You  shall  not  feel  a  worse  stroke  than 
your  grief; 
I  am  sorry  'tis  so  sharp.     I  kiss  your  hand. 
And  this  night  will  deliver  this  true  story.. 
With  this  hand,  to  your  brother. 

Pan.  Peace  go  with  you !  You  are  a  good 
man.  [£a-i/  Gob, 

My  Spaconia,  why  are  you  ever  sad  thus? 

Spa,  Oh,  dear  lady. 

Pan,  Prithee  discover  not  a  way  to  sadness. 
Nearer  than  1  have  in  me.  Our  two  sorrows 
Work,  like  two  eager  hawks,  who  shall  get 

highest. 
How  shall  I  lessen  thine?  for  mine,  I  fear. 
Is  easier  known  than  cur'd. 

Spa.  Heaven  comfort  both. 
And  give  yours  happy  ends,  however  I 
Fall  in  my  stubborn  fortunes. 

Pan.  This  but  teaches 
How  to  be  more  familiar  with  our  sorrows. 
That  are  too  much  our  masters.    Good  Spa- 
How  shall  I  do  you  service?  [conia. 

Spa.    Noblest  lady,  [ness. 

You  make  me  more  a  slave  still  to  your  good- 
And  only  live  to  purchase  thanks  to  pay  you ; 
For  that'b  all  the  business  of  my  life  now. 


I  will  be  bold,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 

To  ask  a  noble  favour  of  you.  [a  virtue. 

Pan,  Speak  it ;  'tis  yours;  for,  from  so  sweet 
No  ill  demand  has  issue.  [will 

Spa .  Then,  ever-virtuous,  let  me  beg  your 
In  helping  me  to  see  the  prince  Tigranes; 
With  whom  I'm  equal  prisoner,  if  not  more. 

Pan .  Reserve  me  to  a  greater  end,  Spaconia ; 
Bacurius  cannot  want  so  much  good-manners 
As  to  deny  your  gentle  visitation,  [mand. 

Though  you  came  only  with  your  own  com- 

Spa.  I  know  they  will  deny  me,  gracious 
Being  a  stranger,  and  so  little  tam'd,  [madam. 
So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 
That  tame  authority  :*^  But  in  you,  sweet  lady. 
All  these  are  natural;  beside,  a  ix)w'r 
Deriv'd  immediate  from  your  royal  brother. 
Whose  least  word  in  you  may  command  the 
kingdom.  "  [shall  carry. 

Pan.  More  than  my  word,  Spaconia,  you 
For  fear  it  fail  you. 

Spa.  Dare  you  trust  a  token? 
Madam,  I  fear  I  am  grown  too  bold  a  beggar. 

Pan.  You  are  a  pretty  one;  and,  trust  me. 
It  joys  me  I  shall  do  a  good  to  you,        [lady. 
Though  to  myself  1  never  shall  be  happy. 
Here,  take  this  ring,  and  from  me  as  a  token 
Deliver  it :  I  think  they  will  not  stay  you. 
So,  all  your  own  desires  go  with  you,  lady! 

Spa.  And  sweet  peace  to  youf  Grace  I 

Pan.  Pray  Heav'n,  I  find  it!        [Exeunt. 

Enter  Tigranes,  in  prison. 

Tigr.  Fool  that  I  am !  I  have  undone  myself. 
And  with  my  own  hand  turn'd  my  fortune 

round. 
That  was  a  fair  one.     I  have  childishly 
Play'd  with  my  hope  so  long,  'till  I   have 
broke  it,  [conia! 

And  now  too  late  I  moum'd  for't.    On,  Spa-^ 
Thou  hast  found  an  even  way  to  thy  revenge 

now. 
Why  didst  ihou  follow  me,  like  a  faint  shadow. 
To  wither  my  desires?  But,  wretched  fool. 
Why  did  I  plant  thee  'twixt  the  sun  and  me, 
To  make  me  freeze  thus?  why  did  I  prefer  her 
To  the  fair  princess?  Oh,  thou  fool,  thou  fool. 
Thou  family  of  fools,  live  like  a  slave  still! 
And  in  thee  bear  thine  own  hell  and  thy  tor- 
ment; [lady. 
Thou  hast  deserv'd  it.     Couldst  thou  find  no 
But  she  that  has  thy  hopes,  to  put  her  to. 
And  hazard  all  thy  peace?  none  to  abuse. 
But  she  that  lov'd  thee  ever,  poor  Spaconia? 
And  so  much  lov'd  thee,  that,  in  honesty 
And  honour,  thou  art  bound  to  meet  her  vir- 
tues! 
She,  that  forgat  tlie  greatness  of  her  grief 


*•  So  utter  empty  of  those  excellencies 

That  tame  authority  ;]  The  oldest  quarto  in  1619  reads,  that  havc^  &c  but  the  quarto's 
in  1631,  l66l,  and  \67(^,  all  concur  in  giving  us  the  word  tamej  which,  v/ithout  doubt,  is  the 
true  reading.  She  means,  she  is  utterly  void  of  those  talents  that  can  have  any  controul  over 
people  in  office  and  power.  Mr.  Theobald,  ' 
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And  misericsy^'  Chat  must  follow  such  mad 

passions. 
Endless  and  wild  in  women !  she,  that  for  thee. 
And  with  thee,  left  her  liberty,  her  name. 
And  country!    You   have  paid  me,    equal 

heaT*ns, 
And  sent  my  own  rod  to  correct  mc  with, 
A  woman !  For  inconstancy  Til  suffer ; 
Lay  it  on.  Justice,  *till  my  soul  melt  in  me. 
For  my  unmanly,  beastly i  sudden  doting. 
Upon  a  new  face ;  after  all  my  oaths. 
Many,  and  strange  ones, 
I  feel  my  old  fire  flame  again  and  burn 
So  strong  and  violent,  that,  should  I  see  her 
Again,  the  grief,  and  that,  would  kill  me. 

Enter  Bacurius  and  Spaconia. 

Bac»  Lady, 
Your  token  i  acknowledge  j  you  may  pass; 
There  is  the  king. 

Spa,  I  thank  your  lordship  for  it.  \ExitBat. 

Tigr.  She  comes,  she  comes !  Shame  hide 
me  ever  from  her ! 
'Would  I  were  burjr*d,  or  so  far  remov'd  [her. 
Light  might  not  find  mc  out !  I  dare  not  see 

Spa,  Nay,  never  hide  yourself !  Or,  were 
you  hid,  [centre. 

Where  earth  hides  all  her  riches,  near  her 
My  wrongs,  without  more  day,  would  light 
me  to  you  :  [ness 

I  must  speak,  ere  I  die.    Were  all  your  great- 
Doubled  upon  you,  you're  a  pcrjur'd  man, 
And  only  mighty  in  your  wickedness  [prince! 
Of  wronging  women !  Thou  art  false,  false, 
I  live  to  see  it;  poor  Spaconia  lives      [more  ! 
To  tell  thee  thou  art  false  j^o   and  then  no 
She  lives  to  tell  thee,  thou  art  more  inconstant 
Than  all  ill  women  ever  were  together. 
Thy  faith  is  firm  as  raging  overflows. 
That  no  bank  can  command ;  as  lasting 
As  boys'  gay  bubbles,  blown  i'  th*  air  and 

broken. 
The  wind  is  fix'd  to  thee ;  and  sooner  shall 
The  beaten  mariner,  with  his  shrill  whistle. 
Calm  the  loud  murmur  of  the  troubled  main. 
And  strike  it  smooth  again,  than  thy  soul  fall 
To  have  peace  in  love  with  any :  TKou  art  all 


That  all  good  men  must  hate;  and  if  thy  story 
Shall  tell  succeediugi  a^es  what  thou  wert. 
Oh,  let  it  spare  me  m  it,  lest  true  lovers. 
In  pity  of  iny  wrongs,  bum  thy  black  legend. 
And  with  their  curses  shake  thy  sleeping  ashes ! 
Tigr.  Oh!  oh!  [out 

Spa.  The  destinies,  I  hope,  have  pointed 
Our  ends  alike,  that  thou  may'st  die  for  lo\'e. 
Though  not  for  me;  for,  this  assure  thyself. 
The  princess  hates  thee  deadly,  and  will  sooner 
Be  won  to  marry  with  a  bull,  and  safer. 
Than  such  a  beast  as  thou  art. — I  have  struck, 
I  fear,  too  deep;  beshre^'  me  for  it!  Sir. 
This  sorrow  works  me,  like  a  cunning  friend* 

ship. 
Into  the  same  piece  with  it ;  *tis  asham'd  1 
Alas,  I  have  been  too  rugged.    Dear  my  loid, 
I  am  sorry  I  have  spoken  any  thing. 
Indeed  I  am,  thai  may  add  more  restraint 
To  that  too  much  you  have.     Good  Sir,  be 

pleas*d 
To  think  it  was  a  fault  of  love,  not  malice; 
And  do  as  I  will  do,  forgive  it,  prince. 
I  do  and  can  forgive  the  greatest  sins 
To  me  you  can  repent  of.    Pray  believe. 
Tigr,  Oh,  my  Spaconia!  Oh,  thou virtuooi 
Spa.  No  more;  the  king.  Sir.     [woman! 

Enter  ArlaceSf  Bacurius,  and  Mardonius, 

Arb.  Have  you  been  careful  of  our  nobl^ 

prisoner. 
That  he  want  nothing  fitting  for  his  greatness  ? 

Bac.  I  hope  his  grace  will  quit  me  for  my 
care.  Sir. 

Arl.  'Tis  well.     Royal  Tigranes,  health ! 

Tigr.  More  than  the  strictness  of  this  place 
can  give.  Sir, 
I  offer  back  asiin  to  great  Arbaces. 

Arb.  We  thank  you,  worthy  prince ;  and 
pray  excuse  us. 
We  have  not  seen  you  since  your  being  here. 
I  hope  your  noble  usage  has  been  equal 
Witn  your  own  person :  Your  imprisonment. 
If  it  be  any,  I  dare  say,  is  easy; 
And  shall  not  outlast  two  days. 

Tigr.  I  thank  you. 
My  usage  here  has  been  the  saine  it  was. 


*^  And  miseries  that  must  follow  such  mad  passions. 

Endless  and  wild  as  women?']  Why  must  Tigranes,  whilst  he  is  speaking  in  praise  of  oi^ 
woman,  abuse  all  women  in  general?  Besides,  had  he  a  mind  to  abuse  'em,  and  apply  the  epi- 
thet wild  to  tliem,  he  could  with  no  propriety  add  the  other,  endless.  I  hope^  1  have  restored 
the  true  particle,  which  gives  a  ver}'  different  and  a  very  good  simsc  to  tlio  whole  sentence,  t.  e. 
when  women,  so  weak  to  defend  themselves,  have  such  strong  passions  as  to  fly  their  friends, 
and  follow  a  prisoner  into  an  enemy's  country,  they  must  run  the  hazard  of  endless  and  wild 
miseries.  Or  if  the  epithets  endless  and  wild  be  applv*d  to  passions,  the  sense  will  be  much 
the  same,  and  the  emendation  as  necessary.  Mr.  Seward. 

3°  ■'   poor  Spaconia  lives 

To  fell  thee  thou  art  falser  and  then  no  more."]  Mr.  Sympson  asks.  Should  not  Spaconia 
then  have  held  her  tongue?  But  as  she  goes  on,  he  thinks  the  |)assage  corrupt,  and  reads,  and 
tell  thee  more  I  by  no  means  admit  the  change,  but  think  the  old  text  not  only  unexcep- 
tionable, but  much  preferable  to  the  new  one.  To  tell  thee  thou  art  false,  signifies,  to  shew 
thy  falsehood  in  its  true  colours,  which  she  accordingly  afterwards  paiuts  pretty  strongly.  And 
ihcn  no  more,  i.e.  this  shall  be  the  last  time  1  will  upbraid  you  with  it.  Mr,  Seward* 
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Worthy  a  royal  conqueror.  For  my  restraint. 
It  came  unkindly,  because  much  unIook*d-for; 
But  1  most  bear  it. 

Arb.  What  ladv*s  that,  Bacurius? 

Bac.  One  of  tne  princess*  women,  Sir, 

Arb,  I  fearM  it.    Why  comes  she  hither?  • 

Bac,  To  speak  Mrith  the  prince  Tigranes. 

Arb,  From  whom,  Bacurius? 

Bac,  From  the  princess.  Sir. 

Arb.  I  knew  I  had  seen  her. 

Mor,  His  fit  begins  to  take  him  now  again. 
Tit  a  strange  fever,  and  *twill  shake  us  all 
anoDy  I  fear.  *Would  he  were  well  cur'd  of 
this  raging  folly:  Give  me  the  wars,  where 
men  are  mad,  and  may  talk  what  they  list, 
and  held  the  bravest  fellows ;  this  pelting 
prating  peace  is  good  for  hotliing:  Drinking*s 
a  virtue  to't 

Arb.  1  see  there's  truth  in  no  man,  or  obe- 
dience. 
But  for  his  own  ends :  Why  did  you  let  her  in? 

Bac.  It  was  your  own  command  to  bar  none 

from  him :  [warrant. 

Besides,  the  princess  sent  her  rins.  Sir,  for  my 

Arb.  A  token  to  Tigranes,  did  she  not? 
Sir,  tell  truth. 

JBac.  I  do  not  use  to  lyc,  Sir. 
Tis  no  way  I  eat,  or  live  by,  and  I  think 
This  is  no  token.  Sir. 

Mar.  This  combat  has  undone  him :  I  f  he 
had  been  well  beaten,  he  had  been  temperate. 
I  shall  never  see  him  handsome  again,  till  he 
have  a  horseman's  stafl'  yok'd  through  his 
shoulders,  or  an  arm  broke  with  a  bullet. 

Arb.  1  am  triHed  with. 

Bac,  Sir? 

Arb.  I  know  it,  as  I  know  thee  to  be  false. 

Mar,  Now  the  clap  comes. 

B4u:.  You  never  knew  me  so.  Sir,  I  dare 
it  J  [better- 


And,  durst  a  worse  man  tell  me,  though  my 

Mar.  ^Tis  well  said,  by  my  soul. 

Arb.  Sirrah,  you  answer  as  you  had  no  life. 

Bac.  That  I  fear.  Sir,  to  lose  nobly. 

Arb.  I  say^  Sir,  once  again 

Bac.  You  may  say  what  you  please.  Sir : 
Would  I  mieht  do  so. 

Arb'  I  will.  Sir ;  and  say  openly,  this  wo- 
man carries  letters:  By  my  life,  I  know  she 
carries  letters;  this  woman  does  it. 

Mar.  'Would  Bessus  were  here,  to  take  her 
aside  and  search  her;  he  would  quickly  tell 
yoQ  what  she  carried.  Sir. 


Arh.  I  have  found  it  out,  this  woman  car- 
ries letters. 

Mar.  If  this  hold,  'twill  be  an  ill  world  for 
bawds,  chamber-maids,  and  post-boys.  I 
thank  Heav'n,  I  have  none  but  his  letters- 
patents,  things  of  his  own  inditing. 

Arb.  Prince,  this  cunning  cannot  do't. 

Tifrr.  Do  what.  Sir?  I  reach  you  not. 

Arh.  It  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  prince. 

Tigr.  Sen'c  my  turn.  Sir? 

Arb.  Ay,  Sir,  it  shall  not  serve  your  turn. 

Tigr.  Be  plainer,  good  Sir. 

Arb.  This  woman  shall  carry  no  more  let- 
ters back  to  your  love  Panthea;  by  Heav'n, 
she  shall  not;  I  say  she  shall  not 

Mar.  This  would  make  a  saint  swear  like  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  like  a  Termagant.^' 

Tigr,  This  beats  mc  more,  king,  than  th# 
blows  you  save  me. 

Arb.  Take  'em  away  both,  and  together  let 
them  prisoners  be,  strictly  and  closely  kept; 
or,  sirrah,  your  life  shall  answer  it;  and  let 
nobody  speak  with  'em  hereafter. 

Tigr.  vVell,  I  am  subject  to  you. 
And  must  endure  these  passions: 

Spa.  This  is  th*  imprisonment  I  have  look'd 
for  always. 
And  the  dear  place  I  would  choose. 

[^Eorcunt  Tigr.  Spa.  Bac, 

Mar.  Sir,  have  you  done  well  now? 

Arb.  Dare  you  reprove  it? 

Mar.  No. 

Arb.  You  must  be  crossing  me. 

Mar.  I  have  no  letters,  Sir,  to  anger  you. 
But  a  dry  sonnet  of  my  corporal's,  [Sir. 

To  an  old  suttler's  wife;  and  that  I'll  bum, 
'Tis  like  to  prove  a  fine  age  for  the  ignorant. 

Arb.  How  dar'st  thou  so  often  forfeit  thy 
life? 
Thou  kno%v'st  'tis  in  my  pow'r  to  take  it. 

Mar.  Yes,  and  I  know  you  wo*  not;  or, 
if  you  do,  you'll  miss  it  quickly. 

Arb.  Why? 

Mar.  Who  shall  tell  you  of  these  childish 
follies. 
When  I  am  dead  ?  who  shall  put  to  his  pow'r 
To  draw  those  virtues  out  of  a  flood  of  hu- 
mours, ,.  [again  ? 
When  they  are  drown'd,  and  make  'em  shine 
No,  cut  my  head  off:  [worse. 
Then  you  may  talk,  and  bebeliev'd,  and  grow 
And  have  your  too-self-glorious  temper  rock'd 
Into  a  deep  sleep,^^and  the  kingdom  with  you; 
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—  and  a  soldier  like  Termagant.]  Termagant  was  an  old  swearing,  swaggering  cha- 
racter, well  known  for  some  centuries  past.  It  is  mentioned  bv  Shakespeare  in  his  Hamlet ; 
by  Spenser  in  his  Fairy-Queen ;  by  Chaucer  in  his  Tales  of  Sir  Thojtas,  and  in  several  old  plays. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
Termagant  was  a  Saracen  deity,  very  clamorous  and  violent  in  the  old  moralities.    Percy. 
^*  Ana  have  your  too-self- glorious  temper  rot 

Into  a  deep  sleep!]  Besides  the  impropriety  of  rotting  into  sleeps  the  expression  is  too 
coarse  for  the  character  of  Mardonius;  who,  though  bold  and  honest,  is  not  abusive.  I  hope 
I  have  restored  the  original  word.  Mr.  Seward. 

This  emendation  is  finely  imagined;  and  is  su£ciently  confirmed  by  the  three  vcrsci  that 
foUaw.  Afr.  Theobald. 
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Till  foreign  swords  be  in  your  throats,  and 

slaughter 
Be  every  whereabout  you,  like  your  flatterers. 
Do,  kill  me! 

Arh,  Prithee,  be  tamer,  good  Mardonius. 
Thou  know'st  1  love  ihee ;  nay,  I  honour  thee; 
Believe  it,  good  old  soldier,  I  am  thine : 
But  I  am  rack'd  clean  from  myself!   Bear 

with  me ! 
Woo't  thou  bear  with  me,  my  Mardonius? 

Enter  Gohrias. 

Mar,  There  comes  a  good  man ;  love  him 
too ;  he*s  temperate ; 
You  may  live  to  liave  need  of  such  a  virtue ; 
Rage  is  not  still  in  fashion. 

Arb.  Welcome,  good  Gobrias.  [Grace. 
Gob,  My  service,  and  this  letter,  to  your 
Arb.  From  whom  ?  [beauty, 

Gob.  From  the  rich  mine  of  virtue  and 
Your  mournful  sister. 

Arb.  She  is  in  prison,  Gobrias,  is  she  not  ? 
Gob.  She  is.  Sir,  till  your  pleasure  do  en- 
large her. 
Which  on  my  knees  I  beg.     Oh,  'tis  not  fit. 
That  all  the  sweetness  of  the  world  in  one, 
The  youth  and  virtue  that  would  tame  wild 
tygcrs,  [ners. 

And  wilder  people,  that  have  known  no  man- 
Should  live  tnus  cloister'd  up!  For  your  love's 

sake. 
If  there  be  any  in  that  noble  heart 
To  her,  a  wretched  lady,  and  forlorn; 
Or  for  her  love  to  vou,  which  is  as  much 
As  nature  and  obedience  ever  j^ave. 
Have  pity  on  her  beauties.  [too  fair. 

At  b.  Pray  thee,  stand  up :  'Tis  true,  she  is 
And  all  these  commcndaiinns  but  her  own : 
'Would  thou  hadst  never  so  commended  her. 
Or  1  ne'er  liv'd  to  have  heard  it,  Gobrias! 
If  thou  but  knew'st  the  wrong  her  beauty  does 

her. 
Thou  would'st,  in  pity  of  her,  be  a  lyar. 
Thy  ignorance  has  drawn  thee,  wretched  man, 
Wfiiiner  myself,  nor  thou,  canst  well  tell. 

Oh,  my  fate! 
I  think  she  loves  me.  but  I  fear  another 
Is  deei>er  in  her  heart:  How  think'st  thou, 
Gobrias? 
Gob.  1  do  beseech  your  Grace,  believe  it  notj 
For,  let  me  perish,  if  it  be  not  false! 
Good  Sir,  read  her  letter. 

Alar.  This  love,  or  what  a  devil  it  is,  I 
know  not,  begets  more  mischief  than  a  wake. 
I  had  rather  be  well  beaten,  siarv'd,  or  lousy, 
than  live  within  the  air  on't.  He,  tha'  had 
seen  this  brave  fellow  charge  through  a  grove 
of  pikes  but  t'other  day,  and  look  upon  him 
now,  will  ne'er  believe  his  eyes  again.  If  he 
continue  thus  but  two  (lavs  more,  a  taylor  may 
beat  him,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him, 

Arb.  Alas,  she  would  be  at  liboriy ; 
And  there  be  thousand  reasons;  Gobrias 
Thousands,  that  will  deny't; 
Which,  if  she  knew,  she  would  contentedly 


Be  where  she  is,  and  bless  her  virtues  for  it. 
And  me,  though  she  were  closer :  She  woaM, 
Good  man,  indeed,  she  would.         [Gobrias; 

Gob.  Then,  good  Sir,  for  her  satisfaction. 
Send  for  her,  and,  with  reason,  make  her 
Why  she  must  live  thus  from  you.        [know 

Arb.  I  will.  Go  bring  her  to  inc.  [£xeuni. 

Enter  Bessus,  two  Sword-men^  and  a  boy. 

Bes.  You're  very  welcome,  both!    Some 
stools  there,  boy ; 
And  reach  a  table.     Gentlemen  o'  tb*  sword. 
Pray  sit,  without  more  compliment.  Be  gone, 

child! 
I  have  been  curious  in  the  searching  of  you. 
Because  I  understand  you  wise  and  valiant  per- 
sons. 

1  Sw.  We  understand  ourselves.  Sir. 
Bes.  Nay,  gentlemen,  and  dear  friends  o* 

tir  sword. 
No  compliment,  I  pray ;  but  to  the  cause 
I  liang  upon,  which,  in  few,  is  my  honour. 

2  Sw.  You  cannot  hang  too  much.  Sir,  for 
But  to  your  cause.  [your  honour. 

Bes.  Be  wise,  and  speak  truth. 
My  first  doubt  is,  my  beating  by  my  prince. 
1  Sw.    Stay  there  a  little.  Sir:    Do  you 
doubt  a  beating? 
Or,  have  vou  had  a  beating  by  yonr  prince? 
Bes.  Gentlemen  o*  the  sword,  niy  prince 

has  beaten  me. 
ti  Sw.  Brother,  what  think  you  of  tliis  case? 

1  Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  liim,  the  case  is 
clear.  [case. 

2  Sw.  If  he  has  beaten  him,  I  grant  the 
But  how?  we  cannot  be  too  subtle  in  this  bu- 
I  say,  but  how?  [siness. 

Bes.  Ii\'en  with  his  roval  hand. 
J  Sw.  Was  it  a  blow  of  love  or  indignation? 
Bi's.  *Twas  twenty  blows  of  indignation, 
gentlemen ; 
Besides  two  blows  o'  th'  face. 

2  Stv.  Those  blows  o*  tli'  face  have  made  a 
new  cause  on't ; 
The  rest  were  but  an  honourable  rudeness. 

1  Sic.  Two  blows  o*  th'  face,  and  given  by 
a  worse  man,  I  n)ust  confess,  as  the  swora- 
men  say,  had  turn'd  the  business :  Mark  me, 
brother,  by  a  worse  man :  But,  being  by  his 
prince,  had  they  been  ten,  and  those  ten  drawn 
ten  teeth,  besides  the  hazard  of  his  nose  for 
ever;  all  this  had  been  but  favours.  This  is 
my  flat  opinion,  which  I'll  die  in. 

2  Sw.  The  king  may  do  nmch,  captain,  be- 
lieve it ;  for  had  he  crack'd  your  skull  through, 
like  a  bottle,  or  broke  a  rib  or  two  with  toss- 
in"!  of  vou,  vet  vou  had  lost  no  honour.  This 
is  slranpe,  vou  may  imagine,  but  this  is  truth 
now,  cjiptain.  [men. 

Bes.  1  will  be  glad  to  embrace  it,  gcntle- 
But  how  far  n.av  lie  strike  nie? 

\  Srn  There  IS  another;  a  new  can«c  risin;; 
from  the  tliiie  and  distance,  in  which  I  will 
deliver  my  oj)inion.  He  may  strike,  l.»ea:,  or 
cau?e  to  be  beaten ;  for  these  are  natural  to 
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man :  Your  prince,  I  ny>  ni»^  beat  you  so  far 
forth  as  hb  dominion  reacheth ;  that's  for  the 
distanoe;  the  time,  ten  miles  a-^Iay,  I  take  it. 

S  Sw7  Brother,  you  err,  *tis  fifteen  miles  a- 
His  sta^  is  ten,  his  beatings  are  fifteen,  [day; 

Bts.  lis  of  the  longest,  but  we  subjects 
must—  [virtuous. 

1  Sw.  Be  subject  to  it:  You  are  wise  and 
Bes,^  Obedience  ever  makes  that  noble  use 

To  which  I  dedicate  my  beaten  body.  J[on*t, 
I  must  trouble  you  a  little  further,  gentlemen 
o'  th*  iwoid. 

S  Sw,  No  trouble  at  all  to  us.  Sir,  if  we  may 
Pkofit  your  understanding :  We  are  bound, 
Sk  rirtoe  of  our  calling,  to  utter  our  opinions. 
Soortly,  and  discretely.  [kick*d. 

Bes.  My  sorest  business  is,  I  have  been 

2  Sw.  How  hr.  Sir? 

Bes.  Not  to  flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over :  '3 
My  sword  lost,  but  not  forc*d ;  for  discretely 
I  rendered  it,  to  save  that  imputation. 

1  Sw.  It  8hew*d  discretion,  the  best  2>art  of 
▼alour.  [ponder  on*t : 

2Sw»  Brother,  this  is  a  pretty  case  ^  pray 
Our  friend  here  has  been  kicVd. 

1  Sw.  He  has  so,  brother.        [down  here, 

S  Sw.  Sorely,  he  says.  Now,  had  he  set 
Up<m  the  mere  kick,  *t  had  been  cowardlv. 

1  Sw.  I  think,  it  had  been  cowardly,  indeed. 

2  Sw.  But  our  friend  has  redeem  a  it,  in  de- 

livering 
His  sword  without  compulsion ;  and  that  man 
That  took  it  of  him,  I  pronounce  a  v?eak  one. 


And  his  kicks  nullities. 

He  should  have  kick*d  him  after  the  delivery^ 

Which  is  the  confirmation  of  a  coward. 

1  Sw.  Brother,  I  take  it,  you  mistake  the 
question ; 

For,  say,  that  I  were  kick*d. 

2  Sw.  1  must  not  say  so;  [man. 
Nor  I  must  not  hear  it  spoke  by  th*  tongue  of 
You  kick*d,  dear  brother!  You*re  merry. 

1  Sw.  But  put  the  case,  I  were  kick  d. 

2  Sw.  Let  them  put  it,  that  are  things  weary 
of  their  lives,  and  know  not  honour!  Put  the 
case,  you  were  kick*d ! 

1  Sw.  I  do  not  say,  I  was  kick*d. 

2  Sw.  Nor  no  silly  creature  that  wears  his 
head  without  a  case,  his  soul  in  a  skin-coat. 
You  kick*d,  dear  brother!  [shall  do, 

Bes.  Nay,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  what  we 
Truly  and  honestly.  Good  Sirs,  to  the  question. 

1  Sw.  Why,  tnen,  I  say,  suppose  your  boy 
kick*d,  captain. 

2  Sw.  The  boy,  may  be  supposed,  is  liable. 
But,  kick  my  brother!  [friend. 

1  Sw.  A  foolish  forward  zeal.  Sir,  in  my 
But  to  the'  boy :  Suppose,  the  boy  were  kick*a. 
Bes.  I  do  suppose  it. 

1  Sw.  Has  your  boy  a  sword?  [too. 

Bes.  Surely,  no;  I  pray,  suppose  a  sword 

1  Sw.  I  do  suppose  it.  You  grant,  your 
boy  was  kick'd  then. 

2  Sw.  By  no  means,  captain ;  let  it  be  sup- 
posed still  J  the  word '  grant*  makes  not  for  us. 

1  Sw.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted.^ 

'^  Not  to  flatter  myself  in  it,  all  over;  my  sword  forc*d,  hut  not  lost.]  This  is  as  absurd  and 
ridiculoos  a  transjoosition  (made  through  the  error  of  the  copyists,  or  at  press)  as  we  shall  meet 
with  in  haste.  Though  Bessus  was  by  nature  and  habit  a  lyar,  yet  here  he  meant  to  represent 
the  state  of  hb  case  seriously  to  the  Sword-men,  to  have  their  opinion  upon  it.  We  find  in  a 
preoedins;  scene,  that,  upon  Bacurius  discovering  him  to  be  a  notorious  poltron,  he  orders  him 
to  unbuckle  and  deliver  up  his  sword.  Bessus  obeys,  and  does  it  with  a  Gasconade;  Saying,  ii 
is  a  pretty  kilt,  and  jf  his  lordship  takes  an  affection  to  it,  with  all  his  heart  he* II  present  tt  to 
ktm/or  a  new-year* s-gi/t.  How  then  was  his  sword ybrc'</  from  him?  It  was  not;  for  he  im^ 
mediately  subjoins  here  to  the  Sword-men;  /or  I  discretely  rendered  it,  to  save  that  imputation. 
All  the  editions  concur  in  the  blunder;  and,  I  fmagine,  the  most  accurate  readers  may  have 
slipped  over  this  absurdity.  Let  the  two  words  forced  and  lost  change  places,  and  then  all  is 
dear,  and  the  fact  truly  stated.  Mr.  Theobald. 

^  1  Sw.  /  My,  this  must  he  granted. 
2  Sw.  This  must  he  granted,  brother  T 

1  Sw.  Ay,  this  must  he  granted. 

2  Sw.  Still  this  must.]  The  poets  here  are  flirting  (I  was  almost  going  to  say,  invidiously) 
at  a  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus. 

■  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 

Not  poison  any  further. 
Cor.    Shall  remain  f 

Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows  f  Mark  you 

His  absolute  shal  1  ? 
Com.  *Twasfrom  the  Canon.  '  w 

Cor.    Shall! 

■  Have  you  thus 

Giv*n  Hydra  here  to  ckuse  an  officer. 

That  with  his  peremptory  shall 

They  choose  their  magistrate  I 


And  suck  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  kis  shall. 
His  popular  shall,  ^c. 
Vol..  I.  O 
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2  Sw,  This  must  be  granted,  brother  ? 
1  Sw.  Ay,  this  must  oe  granted. 
Q  Sw.  Still,  this  must? 
1  Sw.  I  say,  this  must  be  granted. 
9  Sw.  Ay!  give  me  the  must  again!  Bro- 
ther, you  palter. 

1  Sw.  1  will  not  hear  you,  wasp.^^ 

.  2  Sw.  Brother,  I  say  you  palter;  the  must 
three  times  together  1  X  wear  as  sharp  steel  as 
another  man,  and  my  fox  bites  as  deep.^^ 
Mustcd,  my  dear  brother!  But  to  the  cause 
again. 

Bes.  Nay,  look  you,  gentlemen ! 

2  Sw.  In  a  word,  I  ha'  done. 

1  Sw.  A  tall  man,  but  intemperate;  'tis 
great  pity.  Once  more,  suppose  the  boy  kick'd. 

2  Sw.  Forward. 

1  Sw.    And,    being    thoroughly    kicked, 
laughs  at  the  kicker. 

2  Sw.  So  much  for  us.    Proceed. 

1  Sw.  And  in  this  beaten  scorn,  as  I  may 
call  it. 

Delivers  up  his  weapon;  where  lies  the  error? 
Bes.  It  lies  i'  th  beating.  Sir:  I  found  it 
four  days  since. 

2  Sw.  The  error,  and  a  sore  one,  as  I  take  it. 
Lies  in  the  thing  kicking. 

Bes.  I  understand  that  wel};  'tis  sore,  in- 
deed. Sir.  [did  it. 
1  Sw.  That  is  according  to  the  man  that 
S  Sw.  There  springs  a  new  branch :  Whose 
was  the  foot? 
Bes.  A  lord's. 

1  Sw.  The  cause  is  mighty;  but,  had  it 
been  two  lords,  [clear. 

And  both  had  kick'd  you,  if  you  laugh'd,  'tis 

Bes.  I  did  laugh ; 
But  how  will  that  help  me,  gentlemen? 

2  Sw.  Yes,  it  shall  nelp  you,  if  you  laughM 
aloud. 

Bes.  As  loud  as  a  kick'd  man  could  laugh, 
i  laugh'd,  Sir.  [known 

1  Sw.  My  reason  now :  The  valiant  man  is 
By  suffering  and  contemning;  you  have 
Enough  of  DOth,  and  you  are  valiant. 


2  Sw.  If  he  be  sure  he  has  been  kick'd 
enough :  [ther. 

For  that  brave  suflerance  you  speak  of,  bco- 
Consists  not  in  a  beating  and  away. 
But  in  a  cudgel'd  body,  from  eighteen 
To  eight-and-thirty ;  in  a  head  rebuk'd 
With  pots  of  all  size,^^  daggers,  stools,  and 

bed-staves : 
This  shews  a  valiant  man.  [proudest; 

Bes.  Then  I  am  valiant,  as  valiant  as  the 
For  these  are  all  familiar  things  to  me ; 
Familiar  as  my  sleep,  or  want  of  money: 
All  my  whole  body's  but  one  bruise,  with 

beating. 
I  think  I  have  been  cudgel'd  with  all  nations. 
And  almost  all  religions.  |]valiant; 

2  Sw.  Embrace  nim,  brother!  this  man  is 
I  know  it  by  myself,  he's  valiant. 

1  Sw,  Captain,  thou  art  a  valiant  gentleman. 
To  bide  upon,  a  very  valiant  man.       [request 

Bes.  My  equal  friends  o'  th'  sword,  I  must 
Your  hands  to  this. 

2  Sw.  'Tis  fit  it  should  be.  [within. 
Bes.  Boy,  get  some  wine,  and  pen  and  ink> 

Am  I  clear,  gentlemen? 

1  Sw.  Sir,  when  the  world  has  taken  no- 
tice what  we  have  done,  [steel. 

Make  much  of  your  body ;  for  I'll  pawn  my 
Men  will  be  coyer  of  their  legs  hereafter. 

Bes.  I  must  request  you  go  alone,  and  tes- 
tify to  the  lord  Bacurius,  whose  foot  nas  struck 
me,  how  you  find  my  cause. 

2  Sw.  We  will ;  and  tell  that  lord  he  must 
be  rul'd ;  [ship. 

Or  there  he  those  abroad,  will  rule  his  lord- 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter  Arhaces  at  one  door,  and  Golrias  and 
Pantkea  at  another. 

6oh.  Sir,  here's  the  princess. 

Arb.  Leave  us,  then,  alone ; 
For  the  main  cause  of  her  imprisonment 
Must  not  be  heard  by  any  but  herself. 

{_Exit  Gohrias. 


35  1  Sw.  I  will  not  hear  you,  wasp.]  Here  again  is  a  sneer  upon  that  celebrated  quarrelling 
scene  betwixt  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 


Must  I  budge? 


Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour?  By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Tho'  it  do  split  you.     For,  from  this  day  forth. 
Til  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

3*  My  fox  bites  as  deep,  SJ'c]  Our  authors  use  the  word /or,  Xo  signify  a  iioorrf,  in  Philaster, 
as  w^cU  as  here.     It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  same  sense,  in  Shakespeare.  R. 

in  a  head  rebuked,  &*c.]  There  is  a  pleasant  passage  in  Plautus's  Persian 
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about  Parasites,  whom  he  styles  hard-headed  fellows,  because  they  nad  frequently  things 
thrown  at  their  pates. 

His  cognomentum  erat  duris  capitonibus. 

Casaubon  has  this  note  upon  the  place.  Olim  inter  alia  instrumenta  perditi  lux^s,  &  tnutuU 
in  triclinia  inferri  solita  ;  quas  sape,  ubi  incaluisseni,  in  capita  sibi  invicem  iiii  terunt.  Bine 
dicti  propterea  Parasiti,  duri  capitones.  Mr.  Sympton. 
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You*r€  welcome,  sister;  and  I  would  to  Heav*n 
I  could  so  bid  you  by  another  name. 
If  you  above  love  not  such  sins  as  these. 
Circle  my  heart  with  thoughts  as  cold  as  snow. 
To  aueoch  these  rising  &mes  that  harbour 
nere. 

Pan,  Sir,  does  it  please  you  I  shall  speak  ? 

Arh.  Please  me?  • 
Ay,  more  than  all  the  art  of  music  can. 
Thy  speech  doth  please  me ;  for  it  ever  sounds 
As  thou  brought*st  joyful  unexpected  news: 
And  yet  it  is  not  fit  thou  shoulast  be  heard ; 
I  pray  thee,  think  so. 

Pan,  Be  it  so;  I  will. 
Am  I  the  first  that  ever  had  a  wrong 
So  far  from  being  fit  to  have  redress. 
That  'twas  unfit  to  hear  it?  I  will  back 
To  prison,  rather  than  disquiet  you. 
Ana  wait  till  it  be  fit. 

Arh.  No,  do  not  go ; 
For  I  will  hear  thee  with  a  serious  thought: 
I  have  collected  all  that's  man  about  me 
Together  strongly,  and  I  am  resolvM 
To  near  thee  largely  *  But  I  do  beseech  thee. 
Do  not  come  nearer  to  me ;  for  there  is 
Something  in  that,  that  will  undo  us  both. 

Pan,  Alas,  Sir,  am  I  venom  ? 

Arh.  Yes,  to  me; 
Though,  of  thyself,  I  think  thee  to  be  in 
As  equal  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold. 
As  nature  can  make :  Yet,  as  unsound  men 
Convert  the  sweetest  and  the  nourishing*st 

meats 
Into  diseases,  so  shall  I,  distemper'd. 
Do  thee:  I  pray  thee,  draw  nq  nearer  to  me. 

Pan.  Sir,  this  is  that  1  would :  I  am  of 

late  Ijh"s 

Shut  from  the  world,  and  why  it  should  be 
Is  all  I  wish  to  know. 

Arh.  Why,  credit  me, 
Panthea,  credit  me,  that  am  thy  brother. 
Thy  loving  brother*,  that  there  is  a  cause 
Sumcient,  yet  unfit  for  thee  to  know. 
That  might  undo  thee  everlastingly. 
Only  to  hear.     Wilt  thou  but  credit  this? 
By  Heav*n,  *tis  true ;  believe  it,  if  thou  can'st. 

Pan.  Children  and  fools  are  ever  credulous. 
And  I  am  both,  I  think,  for  I  believe. 
If  voii  dissemble,  be  it  on  your  head! 
I'll  back  unto  my  prison.     Yet,  methinks, 
I  mi^ht  be  kept  m  some  place  where  you  are; 
For  m  myself  I  find,  I  know  not  what 
To  call  it,  but  it  is  a  great  desire 
To  sec  you  often.  [mean  ? 

Arb.  Fie,  you  come  in  a  step ;  what  do  you 
Dear  sister,  do  not  so!  Alas,  Panthea, 
Where  1  am  would  you  be?  why,  that's  tlic 

cause 
You  are  imprisoned,  that  you  may  not  be 
Where  I  an^ 

Pan.  Then  I  must  endure  it.  Sir.    Ileav'n 
keep  you ! 

Arh.  Nay,  you  shall  hcQr  the  cause  in  short, 

Panthea;  [me. 

And,  when  thou  hcar'st  it,  thou  wilt  blush  for 


And  bane  thy  head  down  like  a  violet 
Full  of  the  morning's  dew.    There  is  a  way 
To  gain  thy  freedom ;  but,  *tis  such  a  one 
As  puts  thee  in  worse  bondage,  and  I  know 
Thou  wouldst  encounter  fire,  and  make  a  proof 
Whether  the  gt>ds  have  care  of  innocence. 
Rather  than  follow  it :  Know,  that  I've  lost. 
The  only  difference  betwixt  man  and  beast. 
My  reason. 

Pan.  Heav'n  forbid ! 
Arh.  Nay,  it  is  gone; 
And  I  am  left  as  far  without  a  bound 
As  the  wild  ocean,  that  obeys  the  winds; 
Each  sudden  passion  throws  me  where  it  lists. 
And  over\vheims  all  that  oppose  my  will. 
I  have  beheld  thee  with  a  lustful  eye ; 
My  heart  is  set  on  wickedness,  to  act 
SiAch  sins  with  thee,  as  I  have  been  afraid 
Tb  think  of.     If  thou  dar'st  consent  to  this. 
Which,  I  beseech' thee,  do  not,  thou  may'st 

cain 
Thy  liberty,  and  yield  me  a  content; 
If  not,  thy  dwelling  must  be  dark  and  close. 
Where  I  may  never  see  thee:  For,  Heav'n 

knows. 
That  laid  this  punishment  upon  my  pride. 
Thy  sight  at  some  time  will  enforce  my  mad- 
To  make  a  start  e'en  to  thy  ravishing,     [ness 
Now  spit  upon  me,  and  call  all  reproaches 
Thou  canst  devise  together,  and  at  once 
Hurl  'em  against  me;  for  I  am  a  sickness 
As  killing  as  the  plague,  ready  to  seize  thee. 

Pan.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revile  the  king! 
But  it  is  true,  that  I  shall  rather  choose 
To  search  out  death,  that  else  would  search 

out  me. 
And  in  a  grave  sleep  with  my  innocence. 
Than  welcome  such  a  sin.     It  is  my  fate ; 
To  these  cross  accidents  I  was  ordain'd. 
And  must  have  patience;  and,  but  that  my 

eyes 
Have  more  of  woman  in  'em  than  my  heart, 
I  would  not  weep.     Peace  enter  you  again ! 
Arh.  Farewell;  and,  good  Panthea,  pray 

for  me, 
(Thy  prayers  are  pure)  that  I  may  find  a  death, 
HowCver  soon,  before  my  passions  grow. 
That  they  forget  what  I  desire  is  sin ; 
For  thither  they  arc  tending :  If  that  happen. 
Then  I  shall  force  thee,  tho'  thou  wert  a 

virgin 
By  vow  to  Heaven,  and  shall  pull  a  heap 
Of  strange,  yet  uninvented,  sm  upon  me. 

Pan.  Sir,  I  will  pray  for  you ,  yet  you  shall 
It  is  a  sullen  fate  that  governs  us :  [know 

For  I  could  wish,  as  heartily  as  you, 
I  were  no  sister  to  you;  I  sjiould  then 
Embrace  your  lawful  love,  sooner  than  health. 
Arh.  Couldst  thou  affect  me  then? 
Pan.  So  perfectly. 
That,  as  it  is,  I  ne'er  shall  sway  my  heart 
To  like  another. 

Arh.  Then  I  curse  my  birth ! 
Must  this  be  added  to  my  miseries. 
That  thou  art  willing  too?  Is  there  no  stop 
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To  our  fuH  happinesBS,  but  these  mere  sounds. 
Brother  and  sister? 

Pan,  There  is  nothing  else : 
But  these^  alas !  will  separate  us  more 
Than  twenty  worlds  betwixt  as. 

Arh,  I  have  liv'd 
To  conquer  men,  and  now  am  overthrown 
Only  by  words^  brother  and  sister.     Where 
Have  tnose  words  dwelling?  I  will  find 'em 

out,  . 

And  utterly  destroy  *em ;  but  they  are 
Not  to  be  graspM :  Let  them  be  men  or  beasts. 
And  I  will  cut  'em  from  the  earth ;  or  towns. 
And  I  will  raxe  *em,  and  then  blow  'em  up : 
Let  'em  be  seas,  and  I  will  drink  'em  off, 
And  yet  have  unquench'd  fire  left  in  my  breast : 
Let  'em  be  any  thin^  but  merely  voice. 

Pan.  But  'tis  not  in  the  pow'r  of  any  force. 
Or  policy,  to  conquer  them. 

Arb.  Panthea, 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  stand  firmly  here. 
And  gaze  our  eyes  out? 

Pan.  'Would  I  could  do  sol 
But  I  shall  weep  out  mine. 

Arh.  Accursed  man. 
Thou  bought'si  thy  reason  at  too  dear  a  rate; 
For  thou  hast  all  tny  actions  bounded  in 
With  curious  rules,  when  ev*ry  beast  is  free : 
What  is  there  that  acknowledges  a  kindred. 
But  wretchod  man?  Who  ever  saw  the  bull 
Fearfully  leave  the  heifer  that  he  lik'd. 
Because  they  had  one  dam  ? 

Pan.  Sir>  I  disturb 


You  and  myself  too;  'twere  better  I  were 
eone. 

Art.  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  I  was ; 
Stay,  wc  will  love  just  as  becomes  our  births. 
No  otherwise :  Brothers  and  sisteis  may 
Walk  hand  in  hand  together ;  so  will  we. 
Come  nearer :  Is  there  any  hurt  in  this^ 

Pan.  I  hope  not. 

Arb.  Faith,  there  is  none  at  all : 
And  tell  me  truly  now,  is  there  not  one 
You  love  above  me? 

Pan.  No,  by  Heav'n.  [sister. 

Arb.  Why,  yet  you  sent  unto  Tigruies, 

Pan.  True, 
But  for  another :  For  the  truth— 

Arb.  No  more. 
I'll  credit  thee;  thou  canst  not  lie. 
Thou  art  all  truth. 

Pan.  But  is  there  nothing  else. 
That  we  may  do;  but  only  walk  ?  Methinks, 
Brothers  and  sisters  lawfully  may  kiss. 

Arb.  And  so  they  may,  Panthea ;  so  will  we ; 
And  kiss  again  too ;  we  were  too  scrupulous 
And  foolish,  but  we  will  be  so  no  more. 

Pan.  If  you  have  any  mercy,  let  me  go 
To  prison,  to  my  death,  to  any  thing : 
I  feel  a  sin  growing  upon  my  blood. 
Worse  than  all  these,  hotter  than  yoors.  [do  ? 

Arb,  That  is  impossible;  what  should  we 

Pan.  Fly,  Sir,  for  Heav'n's  sake. 

Arb.  So  we  must ;  away ! 
Sin  grows  upon  us  more  by  this  delay. 

[^Exeuni,  several  ways. 


ACT   V, 


Enter  Mardoniia  and  Lygones. 


ilfirr.CIR,  the  king  has  seen  your  commis- 
*^  sion,  and  believes  it ;  and  freely  by 
this  warrant  gives  you  power  to  visit  prince 
Tigranes,  your  noble  master. 

Jjyg.  I  thank  his  grace,  and  kiss  his  hand. 

Mar.  But  is  the  main  of  all  your  business 
ended  in  this? 

Lyg.  I  have  another,  but  a  worse;  I  am 
asham'd  I  it  is  a  business 

Mar.  You  serve  a  worthy  person ;  and  a 
stranger,  I  am  sure,  you  are :  i  ou  may  em- 
ploy me,  if  you  please,  without  your  purse ; 
sucn  offices  snould  ever  be  their  own  rewards. 

Lyg*  I  am  bound  to  your  nobleness. 


Mar.  I  may  have  need  of  you,  and  then  this 
If  it  be  any,  is  not  ill  bestow'd.         [courtesy. 
But  may  1  civilly  desire  the  rest?^' 
I  shall  not  be  a  nurter,  if  no  helper. 

Lyg*  Sir,  you  shall  know :  I  have  lost  a 
foolish  daughter. 
And  with  her  all  my  patience ;  pilfer'd  away 
By  a  mean  captain  of  your  king's. 

Mar.  Stay  there.  Sir : 
If  he  have  reach'd  the  noble  worth  of  captain. 
He  may  well  claim  a  worthy  gentlewoman. 
Though  she  were  yours,  and  noble,      [fellow 

Lyg.  I  grant  all  that  too :  But  this  wretched 
Reaches  no  further  than  the  empty  name. 
That  serves  to  feed  him.     Were  he  valiant. 
Or  had  but  in  him  any  noble  nature. 


5' jBm/  may  I  civilly  desire  the  rest?']  Mardonius  may  seem  here  at  first  view,  to  be  over 
inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  one,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before :  but  he,  first,  offers  him  his 
best  services  without  fee,  or  reward.  But  the  motive  of  the  poets  for  this  curiosity  was  to  let 
the  audience  be  inform'd  that  Lygones  was  the  father  of  Spaconia ;  and  that  a  scurvy  captain, 
belonging  to  Aibaces,  had  pilfer'd  her  away  from  him.  Mr.  Theobald, 

It  IS  certainly  the  usual  intention,  as  well  as  business,  of  dramatic  poets,  to  convey  the  plot 
to  the  audience;  yet  that  ought  always  to  be  effected  by  natural  and  probable  means;  and  wt 
think  there  is  no  fprce  used  in  the  present  dialogue. 
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That  might  hereaAer  promue  him  a  good  man , 
My  cares  were  so  much  lighter^  and  my  grave 
A  span  yet  from  me. 

mar,  I  confess,  such  fellows 
Be  in  all  royal  canips,  and  have  and  must  be. 
To  make  tlie  sin  of  coward  more  detested 
In  the  mean  soldier,  that  with  such  a  foil 
Sets  off  much  valour.-   By  description, 
I  should  now  guess  him  to  you ;  it  was  Bessus, 
I  dare  almost  with  confidence  pronounce  it. 

Xyg.  'Tis  such  a  scurvy  name -as  Bessus; 
and*  now  I  think,  'tis  he. 

Jfar.  Captain  do  you  call  him? 
Believe  me.  Sir,  you  have  a  misery 
Too  mighty  for  your  age :  A  uox  upon  him ! 
For  that  must  be  the  end  of  all  his  service. 
Your  daughter  was  not  mad.  Sir? 

Lyg.  No ;  *would  she  had  been ! 
The  &ult  had  had  more  credit.     I  would  do 
something. 

Mar.  I  would  fain  counsel  you;   but  to 
what  I  know  not. 
He's  so  below  a  beating,  that  the  women 
Find  him  not  worthy  of  their  distaves,  and 
To  hanff  him  were  to  cast  away  a  rope. 
He's  sncn  an  aiiy,  thin,  unbodied  coward. 
Thai  no  revenji^  can  catch  him. 
1*11  tell  you.  Sir,  and  tell  you  truth ;  this  rascal 
Fears  neither  God  nor  man,  h*as  been  so 

beaten: 
SufiRerance  has  made  him  wainscot;  he  has  had. 
Since  he  was  first  a  slave,  at  least  three  hun- 
ched dasgers  [hot  meat. 
Set  in*s  hcao^  as  little  boys  do  new  knives  in 
There's  not  a  rib  in's  body,  o'  my  conscience. 
That  has  not  been  thrice  broken  with  dry 
beating:  [gets. 
And  now  his  sides  look  like  two  wicker  tar- 
£verv  way  bended ; 

Chilaren  will  shortly  take  him  for  a  wall. 
And  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead. 
He  is  of  so  base  a  sense,  I  cannot  in  a  week 
imagine  what  shall  be  done  to  him. 

Xjrg-  Sure,  I  have  committed  some  great  sin 
That  this  base  fellow  should  be  made  mj  rod. 
I  wo«ild  see  him ;  but  I  shall  have  no  patience. 

Mwr.  'Tb  no  great  matter,  if  you  have  not : 
If  a  laming  of  him,  or  such  a  toy,  may  do  you 
pleasure.  Sir,  he  has  it  for  you;  and  I'll  help 
Yoa  to  him.  lis  no  news  to  him  to  have  a 
leg  broke,  or  a  shoulder  out,  with  being  turn*d 
o*  th*  stones  like  a  tansy.  Draw  not  your 
sword,  if  you  love  it ;  for,  on  my  conscience, 
hb  head  will  break  it :  We  use  him  Tth'  wars 
like  a  ram,  to  shake  a  wall  withal.  Here 
comes  the  veiy  person  of  him ;  do  as  you  shall 
find  your  temper;  I  must  leave  you:  But  if 
joa  do  not  break  him  like  a  bisket,  you're 
mnch  to  blame.  Sir.  \Exxt  Mar, 

Enter  Bessus  and  the  Sword-men, 

Lvg.  Is  your  name  Bessus  ? 
Jaes,  Men  call  me  captain  Bessus. 
Lj^g-  Then,  captain  Bessus,  you*re  a  rank 
>  without  more  exordiums ;  a  dirty  frozen 


raicaj 


slave!  and,  with  the  favour  of  your  friends 
here,  I  will  beat  you. 

2  Sw.  Pray  use  your  pleasure.  Sir;  you 
seem  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Lyg,  Thus,  captain  Bessus,  thus!  Thus 
twinge  your  nose,  thus  kick,  thus  tread  upon 
you.  [quickly. 

Bes,  I  do  beseech  you,  yield  your  cause.  Sir, 

Lyg.  Indeed,  I  snould  have  told  you  that 

Bes.  I  take  it  so.  [BnL 

1  Sw.  Captain,  he  should,  indeed ;  ne  is 
mistaken.  [more  beating : 

Lyg.  Sir,  you  shall  have  it  quickly,  and 
You  have  stol  n  away  a  lady,  captain  Coward, 
And  such  a  one [Beats  kirn. 

Bes.  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  hold.  Sir; 
I  never  yet  stole  any  living  thing 
That  had  a  tooth  about  it. 

Lyg.  I  know  you  dare  lye.     [my  life.  Sir  : 

Bes.  With  none  but  summer-whores  upon 
My  means  and  manners  never  could  attempt 
Above  a  hedge  or  haycock.  [this  laay? 

Lyg.  Sirrah,  that  quits  not  me :  Where  is 
Do  that  you  do  not  use  to  do,  tell  truth,  [out. 
Or,  by  my  hand,  1*11  beat  your  captain's  brains 
Wash  *em,  and  put  'em  in  again,  that  will  I. 

Bes.  There  was  a  lady,  Sir,  I  must  confess. 
Once  in  my  charge:    The  prince  Tigranes 

gave  her 
To  my  guard,  for  her  safety.  How  I  us'd  her 
She  may  herself  report;  she's  with  the  prince 
I  did  but  wait  upon  her  like  a  groom,  [now. 
Which  she  will  testify,  I'm  sure:  If  not. 
My  brains  are  at  your  service,  when  you  please. 
And  glad  I  have  'em  for  you.  [Sir, 

Lyg.  This  is  most  likely.  Sir,  I  ask  you 
Anclam  sorry  I  was  so  intemperate,  [pardon, • 

Bes.  Well,  I  can  ask  no  more.  You  will 
think  it  strange  now,  to  have  me  beat  you  at 
first  sight. 

Lug.  Indeed,  I  would;  but,  I  know,  your 
goodness  can  forget  twenty  beating^:  Vou 
must  forgive  me. 

Brs.  Yes;  there's  my  hand.  Go  where 
you  will,  I  shall  think  you  a  valiant  fellow  for 
ail  this. 

Ly^.  My  daughter  is  a  whore ! 
I  feel  It  now  too  sensible ;  yet  I  will  see  her ; 
Discharge  myself  from  being  father  to  her. 
And  then  back  to  my  country,  and  there  die : 
Farewell,  captain.  [JErtV  Lyg. 

Bes.  Farewell,  Sir,  farewell!  Commend 
me  to  the  sentlewoman,  I  pray. 

1  Sw.  liow  now,  captain?  hear  up,  man. 
Bes.  Gentlemen  o'tn'  sword,  your  hands 

once  more;  I  have  been  kick'd  again;  but 
the  foolish  fellow  i»  penitent,  h'as  ask'd  me 
mercy,  and  my  honour's  safe. 

2  Sw.  We  knew  that,  or  the  foolish  fellow 
had  better  have  kick'd  his  grandsire. 

Bes.  Confirm,  confirm,  I  pray. 

1  Sw.  There  be  our  hands  again !  Now  let 
him  come,  and  say  he  was  not  sorry,  and  he 
sleeps  for  it. 

Bes.  Alas!   good  ignorant  old  man,    let 
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him  go,  let  him  gOj  these  counes  will  undo 
him.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Lygonet  and  Bacurius, 

Bac,  My  lord,  your  authority  is  good ,  and 
I  am  glad  it  is  so ;  tor  my  consent  would  never 
hinder  you  from  seeing  your  own  king :  I  am 
a  minister,  but  not  a  governor  of  this  state. 
Yonder  is  your  king;  fll  leave  you.       [^Exit. 

Enter  Tigranes  and  Spaconia. 

Lyg.  There  he  is,  indeed. 
And  with  him  my  disloyal  child.  [yet, 

T^gr,  I  do  perceive  my  fault  so  much,  that 
Methinks,  thou  shouldst  not  have  forgiven  me. 

Lvg.  Health  to  your  majesty!        [business 

Ttgr.  What,  s;ood  Lygones !  welcome !  what 
Brought  thee  hfther  ? 

Lyg.  Several  businesses : 
My  public  business  will  appear  by  this ; 
I  have  a  message  to  deliver,  whicn 
If  it  pleases  you  so  to  authorize,  is 
An  embassage  from  th*  Armenian  state. 
Unto  Arbaces  for  your  liberty.  [it. 

The  offer's  there  set  down ;  please  you  to  read 

Tigr,  There  is  no  alteration  happened  since 
I  came  thence  ? 

Lug.  None,  Sir;  all  is  as  it  was. 

ligr.  And  all  our  friends  are  well  ? 

Lyg»  All  very  well  ?  [was  good. 

Spa.  Though  I  have  done  nothing  but  what 
I  dare  not  see  my  fatlier :  It  was  fault 
Enough  not  to  acquaint  him  with  that  good. 


Spa.  Should  it  be  measured  by  mean  deserts. 
Indeed,  you  are  not. 

Lyg.  Thou  couldst  prate,  unhappily. 
Ere  thou  couldst  go ;    would  thou  couldst  do 

as  well ! 
And  how  does  your  custom  hold  out  here? 

Spa.  Sir? 

Lifg.  A  re  you  in  private  still,  or  how  ? 

Spa.  What  do  you  mean? 

Li/g.  Do  you  take  money?  Are  you  come 
to  sell  sin  yet?  Perhaps,  I  can  help  you  to 
liberal  clients :  Or  has  not  the  king  cast  you 
off  yet?  Oh,  thou  vile  creature,  whose  oest 
commendation  is,  that  thou  art  a  young  whore  I 
I  would  thy  mother  had  liv*d  to  see  this ;  or, 
rather,  that  I  had  died  ere  I  had  seen  it !  Why 
didst  not  make  me  acquainted  when  tliou  wert 
first  resolvM  to  be  a  wnore? 
I  would  have  seen  thy  hot  lust  satisfied 
More  privately :  I  would  have  kept  a  dancer, 
And  a  whole  consort  of  musicians. 
In  my  own  house,  only  to  fiddle  tliee. 

Spa.  Sir,  I  was  never  whore. 

Lyg.  If  thdU  couldst  not  say  so  much  for 
thyself,  thou  shouldst  be  carted. 

Tigr.  Lygones,  I  have  read  it,  and  1  like  it ; 
You  shall  Hcliver  it. 

Lyg.  Well,  Sir,  I  will: 
But  I  have  private  business  with  you. 


Tigr.  Speak ;  what  is't  ? 

Lyg.  How  has  my  age  deserv'd  so  ill  of  you. 
That  you  can  pick  no  strumpets  o'  the  land. 
But  out  of  my  breed  ? 

Tigr.  Strumpets,  goorl  Lygones?        [scorn 

Lyg.  Yes ;  and  I  wish  to  nave  you  know,  I 
To  ^t  a  whore  for  any  prince  alive :  [daughter 
And  yet  scorn  will  not  help!  Methinks,  my 
Might  have  been  spar*d ;  there  were  enow  be- 
sides. 

Tigr.  May  I  not  prosper  but  she's  innocent 
As  morning  light,  for  me;  and,  I  dare  swear. 
For  all  the  world. 

Ly^.  Why  is  she  with  you,  then  ? 
Can  she  wait  on  you  better  than  your  man  ? 
Has  she  a  gift  in  plucking  off  your  stockings? 
Can  she  make  caudles  well,  or  cut  your  corns? 
Why  do  you  keep  her  with  you?  P^or  a  queen, 
I  know,  you  do  contemn  her;  so  should  I ; 
And  every  subject  else  think  much  at  it. 

Tigr.  Let'em  think  much:  but  'tis  more 
firm  than  earth. 
Thou  see' St  thy  queen  there. 

Lyg,  Then  have  I  made  a  fair  hand;  I 
call  a  her  whore.  If  I  shall  speak  now  as  her 
father,  I  cannot  choose  but  greatly  rejoice  that 
she  shall  be  a  queen :  But  if  I  snail  speak  to 
you  as  a  statesman,  she  were  more  fit  to  be 
your  whore.  [baces ; 

Tigr,  Get  you  about  your  business  to  A  r- 
Now  you  talk  idly. 

Lyg,  Yes,  Sir,  I  will  go. 
And  snail  she  be  a  queen?  She  had  more  wit 
Than  her  old  father,  when  she  ran  away,  [fine ! 
Shall  she  be  queen?  Now,  by  my  troth,  'tis 
I'll  dance  out  of  all  measure  at  her  wedding  : 
Shall  I  not.  Sir? 

Tigr.  Yes,  marry,  shalt  thou.        [my  body 

Lyg.  I'll  make  these  withered  kexes  bear 
Two  hours  together  above  ground. 

r/gr.  Nay,  go; 
My  business  requires  haste. 

Lyg.  Good  Heav'n  preserve  you  1 
You  are  an  excellent  king. 

Spa.  Farewell,  good  father. 

Lyg,  Farewell,  sweet  virtuous  daughter. 
I  never  was  so  joyful  in  all  my  life. 
That  I  remember !  Shall  she  be  a  queen  ? 
Now  I  perceive  a  man  may  weep  for  joy ; 
I  had  thought  they  had  lyed  that  said  so. 

[^Exit  Lyg. 

Tigr.  Come,  ,my  dear  love. 

Spa.  But  you  may  see  another. 
May  alter  that  again. 

'tigr.  Urge  it  no  more ; 
I  have  made  up  a  new  strong  constancy. 
Not  to  be  shook  with  eyes.     I  know  I  have 
The  passions  of  a  man ;  but  if  1  meet 
With  any  subject  that  should  hold  my  eyes 
More  firmly  tlian  is  fit,  I'll  think  of  ihce. 
And  run  away  from  it:  Let  that  suffice. 

\_Exeunf. 
Enter  Bacurius  and  his  servant. 

Bac,  Three  gentlemen  without,  to  speak 
with  me? 


Acts.] 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir. 

Bac,  Let  them  come  In. 
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Enter  Bessus  with  the  two  Sword-men, 

Ser,  They  are  entered.  Sir,  already. 

Bac.  Now,  fellows,  your  business?   Are 
these  the  gentlemen  ? 

Bes.  My  lord,  1  have  made  bold  to  bring 
these  gentlemen,  my  friends  o*th*  sword,  along 
with  me. 

Bac,  I  am  afraid  youUl  fight,  then. 

Bes,  My  good  lord,  I  will  not  3 
Your  lordship  is  mistaken;  fear  not,  lord. 

Bac,  Sir,  1  am  sorry  for't. 

Bes,  1  ask  no  more  in  honour.  Gentle- 
men, you  hear  my  lord  is  sorry. 

Bac.  Not  that  I  have  beaten  you. 
But  beaten  one  that  will  be  beaten ; 
One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  laming, 
As  surfeits  do  the  diet,  spring  and  fall. 
Now,  to  your  sword-men : 
What  come  they  for,  good  captain  Stockfish  ? 

Bes.  It  seems  your  lordship  has  forgot  my 
name. 

Bac.  No,  nor  your  nature  neither ;  though 
they  are  things  fitter,  I  must  confess,  for  any 
thing  than  my  remembrance,  or  any  honest 
man  s :  What  shall  these  billets  do^  be  pilM 
up  in  my  wood-yard  ? 

Bes.  Your  lordship  holds  your  mirth  still, 
Heav*n  continue  it !  But,  for  these  gcnilcmcn, 
they  come 

Bac,  To  swear  you  arc  a  cowanl :  Sparc 
your  book ;  I  do  believe  it. 

Bes.  Your  lordship  still  draws  wide ;  they 
come  to  vouch,  under  their  valiant  hands,  I 
am  no  coward. 

Bac.  That  would  be  a  show,  indeed,  worth 
seeing.  Sirs,  be  wise  and  take  money  for  this 
motion,  travel  with  it  j  and  where  the  name 
of  Bessus  has  been  known,  or  a  good  coward 
stirring,  'twill  yield  more  than  a  tilting.  This 
will  prove  more  beneficial  to  you,  if  you  be 
thrifty,  than  your  captainship,  and  more  na- 
tural. Men  of  most  valiant  hands,  is  this 
true? 

2  5it;.  It  is  so,  most  renowned. 

Bac.  'Tis  somewhat  strange. 

1  Sw,  Lord,  it  is  strange,  yet  true.  We 
have  examined,  from  your  lordsliip*s  foot  there 
to  this  man's  head,  the  nature  of  ine  beatings ; 
and  we  do  find  his  honour  is  come  off  clean 
and  suflUcient:  This,  as  our  swords  shall 
help  us. 

Bac.  You  arc  nmch  bound  to  your  lilbo 
men ;  Pm  glad  you're  straight  again,  captain. 
*Twere  ffoo3  you  would  think  some  way  how 
to  gratify  them ;  they  have  undergone  a  la- 
bour for  you,  Bessus,  would  have  puzzled 
Hercules  with  all  his  valour. 

2  Sw.  Your  lordship  must  understand  we 
are  no  men  o*th'  law,  that  take  pay  for  our 
opinions ;  it  is  sufficient  we  have  clear'd  uur 
friend. 

Bmc.  Yet  tliere  is  something  due^  which 


I,  as  touch'd  in  conscience,  will  discharge. 
Captain,  I'll  pay  this  rent  for  you. 

Bes.  Spare  jourself,  my  good  lord;  my 
brave  friends  aim  at  nothing  but  the  virtue. 

Bac.  That's  but  a  cold  discharge.  Sir,  for 
the  pains. 

2  Sw.  Oh,  lord !  my  good  lord ! 

Bac*  Be  not  so  modest;  I  will  give  you 
something.  [that's  sufficient 

Bes,  They  shall  dine  with  your  lordship; 

Bac.  Something  in  hand  the  while.  You 
rogues,  you  apple-squires,  do  you  come  hither, 
with  your  bottled  valour,  your  windy  froth, 
to  limit  out  my  heatings? 

IgSw.  I  do  beseech  your  lordship. 

2  Sw.  Oh,  good  lord ! 

Bac.  S'foot,  what  a  bevy  of  beaten  slaves 
are  here!  Get  me  a  cudgel.  Sirrah,  and  a 
lough  one.  [your  lordship. 

2  Sw.  More  of  your  foot,    1  do  beseech 

Bac,  You  shall,  you  shall,  dog,  and  your 
fellow  beagle. 

I  Sw.  O'  this  side,  good  my  lord. 

Bac.  Off  with  your  sworqs;  for  if  you 
hurt  my  foot,  I'll  have  you  dead,  you  rascals. 

1  Sw,  Mine's  off,  my  lord. 

2  Sw.  1  beseech  your  lordship,  stay  a  little ; 
my  strap's  tied  to  my  cod-piece  point :  Now, 
wnen  you  please. 

Bac.  Captain,  these  are  your  valiant  friends ; 
you  long  for  a  little  too  ?  [lordship. 

Bes.  1  am  very  well,  I  humbly  tliank  your 

Bac.  What's  that  in  your  pocket  hurts  my 
toe,  you  mungrel  ?  Thy  buttocks  cannot  be 
so  hard  ;  out  with  it  quickly. 

2  Sw.  Here  'tis.  Sir;  a  small  piece  of  ar- 
tillerj-,  tliat  a  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  your 
lordship's,  sent  mo  with,  to  get  it  mended. 
Sir;  for,  if  you  maik,  the  nose  is  somewhat 
loose. 

Bac.  A  friend  of  mine,  you  rascal?  I  was 
never  wearier  of -doing  nothing,  tlian  kicking 
these  two  foot-balls. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Here  b  a  good  cudgel.  Sir. 

Bac.  It  comes  too  late;  I'm  weary;  prithee» 
do  thou  beat  them. 

2  Sw.  My  Idrd,  this  is  foul  play,  i'faith, 
to  put  a  fresh  man  upon  us:  Men  are  but 
men.  Sir. 

Bac.  That  jest  shall  save  your  bones.  Cap- 
tain, rally  up  your  rotten  raiment,  and  oe 
gone.  I  had  rather  thresh  than  be  bound  to 
kick  tliese  rascals,  'till  they  cry'd,  '  ho !' 
Bessus,  you  may  put  your  hand  to  them  now, 
and  then  you  are  quit.  Farewell!  as  you  like 
this,  nray  visit  me  again;  'twill  keep  me  in 
good  health.  «  \^Exit, 

2  Sw.  H'as  a  de^'i]i:»h  hard  foot,  I  never 
felt  the  like.  [felt  a  hundred. 

1  Sw.  Nor  I ;  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  I  have 

2  Sw,  If  he  kick  tl'iua  i'  th'  Dog-<lays,  he 
will  be  dn- found  red.  What  cure  now,  cap- 
tain, besides  oil  of  bays? 
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Bes.  Why,  well  enough,  I  warrant  you; 
you  can  00. 

2  Sw.xca,  Heav'n  be  thank'd!  but  I  feel 
a  shrewd  ache;  sure,  he*s  sprang  my  huckle- 
bone. 

1  Sw.  I  iia*  lost  a  haunch. 

Bes,  A  little  butter,  friend,  a  little  butter ; 
butter  and  parsley  is  a  sovereign  matter :  Pro- 
batum  est, 

2  Sw.  Captain,  we  must  request  your  hand 
now  to  our  honours. 

Bes,  Yes,  marry,  shall  ye ;  and  then  let  all 
the  world  come,  we  are  valiant  to  ourselves^ 
and  there* s  an  end. 

1  Sw.  Nay,  then,  we  must  be  valiant.  Oh, 
my  ribs ! 

2  Sw.  Oh,  my  small  ffuts !  a  plague  upon 
these  sharp-toed  shoes;  tney  are  murderers! 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Arhaces,  with  his  sword  drawn, 

Arh.  It  is  resolv*d :  I  bare  it  whilst  I  could ; 
I  can  no  more.    HcU,  open  all  thy  gates. 
And  I  will  thorough  them :  If  they  be  shut, 
I'll  batter  'em,  but  I  will  find  the  place 
Where  the  most  damn*d  have  dwelling!  Ere 

I  end. 
Amongst  them  all  they  shall  not  have  a  sin^ 
But  I  may  call  it  mine !  I  must  begin 
Wi*  th*  murder  of  our  friend,  and  so  go  on 
To  that  incestuous  ravishing,  and  end 
My  life  and  sins  with  a  forbidden  blow 
Upon  myself! 

Enter  Mardonius. 

Mar.  What  tragedy  is  near  ? 
That  hand  was  never  wont  to  draw  a  sword. 
But  it  cry*d  '  dead  •to  something. 

Arh.  Mardonius, 
Have  you  bid  Gobrias  come? 

Mar.  How  do  you.  Sir? 

Arh.  Well.     Is  he  coming? 

Mar.  Why,  Sir,  arc  you  thus  ? 
Why  do  your  hands  proclaim  a  lawless  war 
Agamst  yourself?  [another: 

Arh.  Thou  answer'st  me  one  question  with 
Is  Gobrias  coming? 

Mar.  Sir,  he  is. 

Arh.  'Tiswcll: 
I  can  forbear  your  questions  then.    Be  gone! 

Mar.  Sir,  1  have  mark'd  — 


Arh.  Mark  less !  it  troubles  you 
And  me. 

Mar.  You  are  more  variable  than  you  were. 

Arh.  It  may  be  so. 

Mar,  To-day  no  hermit  could  be  humUer 
Than  you  were  to  us  all. 

Arh,  And  what  of  this?  [cyes» 

Mar.  And  now  you  take  new  raoe  into  tout 
As  you  would  look  us  all  out  of  the  Land. 

Arh,  I  do  confess  it;  will  that  satisfy? 
I  prithee,  ^t  thee  gone. 

Mar,  Sir,  I  willspeak. 

Arh.  Will  ye? 

Mar,  It  is  my  duty. 
I  fear  you'll  kill  yourself:  I  am  a  subject. 
And  you  shall  do  me  wrong  in*t ;  'tis  my  cause. 
And  I  may  speak. 

Arh,  Thou  art  not  trained  in  sin. 
It  seems,  Mardonius :  Kill  myself!  byHeav'n, 
I  will  not  do  it  yet ;  and,  when  I  will, 
I'll  tell  thee,  then  I  shall  be  such  a  creature. 
That  thou  wilt  give  me  leave  without  a  wonL 
There  is  a  method  in  man's  wickedness ; 
It  grows  up  by  d^rees : '»  I  am  not  come 
So  high  as  killing  of  myself;  there  are 
A  hundred  thousand  sins  'twixt  me  and  it. 
Which  I  must  do,  and  I  shall  come  to*t  at  last; 
But,  take  my  oath,  not  now.    Be  satisfied. 
And  get  thee  hence. 

Mar.  I'm  sorry  'tb  so  ill. 

Arh,  Be  sorry,  then :  ^  % 

True  sorrow  is  alone;  grieve  by  thyself. 

Mar,  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  your  sword 
put  up 
Before  I  ^ :  I'll  leave  you  then.  [it  not 

Arh,  Why,  so.  What  folly  is  this  in  tfiee?  is 
As  apt  to  mischief  as  it  was  before?         [toys 
Can  I  not  reach  it,  think* st  thou?  These  are 
For  children  to  be  pleas'd  with,  and  not  men. 
Now  I  am  safe,  you  think :  I  would  the  Book 
Of  Fate  were  here;  my  sword- is  not  so  sure 
But  I  would  set  it  out,  and  mangle  that. 
That  all  the  oestinies  should  quite  forget 
Their  fix'd  decrees,  and  haste  to  make  us  new. 
Far  other  fortunes;  mine  could  not  be  worse: 
Wilt  thou  now  leave  me? 
Mar,  Heav'n  put  into  your  bosom  tem- 
perate thoughts ! 
I'll  leave  you,  though  I  fear.  \Exii  Mar. 

Arh,  Go ;  thou  art  honest 
Why  should  the  hasty  errors  of  my  youth 

I'  Be  so  unpardonable  to  draw  a  sin. 
Helpless,  upon  me  ? 


39  There  is  a  method  in  mans  wickedness, 

It  grows  up  hy  degrees^  This  thought  is  plainly  borrowed  from  Juvenal's  Satires;  (as  I 
had  marked  in  the  margin  ot  my  book,  and  as  Mr.  Sympson  likewise  hinted  to  me) 

Nerno  xe,^n\jtfuit  turpissimus.  Mr,  Theobald. 

♦^  Be  sorry  then ;  true  sorrow  is  alone ; 

Gi'ieve  by  thyself.]   This  reflection  is  as  evidehtly  shadowed  out  from  one  of  Martial's 
epigrams.  * 

Ille  dolet  ver^,  qui  sine  teste  dolet. 

This,  if  I  remember  right,  was  thus  rendered  by  our  facetious  Tom  Brown. 

That  man  grieves  with  a  witness  who  grieves  withoat<one.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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Enter  Cfohrkis, 


Goh.  There  is  the  king ;  now  it  is  ripe. 

Arh.  Draw  near,  thou  guilty  man;** 
That  art  the  author  of  the  loatned'st  crime 
Fhrc  ages  have  brought  forth,  and  hear  me 

speak! 
Corses  incurable,  and  all  the  evils 
Man's  body  or  his  spirit  can  receive. 
Be  with  thee! 

Gob,  Why,  Sir,  do  you  curse  me  thus? 

Arb,  Why  do  1  curse  thee?    If  there  be  a 
man 
Subtle  in  curses,  that  exceeds  the  rest. 
His  worst  wish  on  thee!  Thou  hast  broke  my 
heart.  [a  child, 

Gob,  Ho\v,  Sir!  Have  I  prescrv'd^ou,  from 
From  all  the  arrows  malice  or  ambition 
Could  shoot  at  you,  and  have  1  this  for  pay  ? 

Arb,  "Tis  true,  thou  didst  preserve  me,  and 
in  that 
Wert  crueller  than  hardened  murderers 
Of  infants  and  their  mothers !   Thou  didst 

save  me. 
Only  till  thou  hadst  studied  out  a  way 
How  to  destroy  me  cunningly  thyself: 
This  was  a  curious  way  of  torturmg. 

Gob,  What  do  you  mean? 

Arb,  ThbU  knoW'st  the  evils  thou  hast  done 
to  me! 
Dost  thou  remember  all  those  witching  letters 
Thou  sent'st  unto  me  to  Armenia, 
Fiird  with  the  praise  of  my  beloved  sister. 
Where  thou  extoVdst  her  beautv  ?  What  had  I 
To  do  with  that?  what  could  her  beauty  be 
To  me?  And  thou  didst  write  how  well  she 

lov*d  me! 
Dost  thou  remember  this?  so  that  I  doted 
Something  before  1  saw  her. 

Gob.  This  is  true.  [know'st, 

Arb.  Is  it?  and,  when  I  was  retuni'd,  thou 
Thou  didst  pursue  it,  *till  Ihou  wound'st  me  in 
To  such  a  strange  and  unbeliev*d  affection. 
As  good  men  c&nnot  think  on. 

Gob.  This  I  grant; 
I  think,  1  was  t!ie  cause. 

Arh,  Wert  thou?  Nay,  more, 
1  think,  thou  n1cant*st  it. 

Gob,  Sir,  I  hate  a  lye : 
As  I  \^t  Heav'n  and  honesty,  I  did; 
It  was  my  meaning. 

Arb,  Be  thine  own  sad  judge; 
A  further  condemnation  will  not  need : 
Prepare  thyself  to  die. 


Gob.  Why,  Sir,  to  die?  [offender 

Arb.  Why,  shouldst  thou  live?  was  ever  yet 
So  impudent,  that  had  a  thought  of  mercy. 
After  confession  of  a  crime  lijte  this? 
Get  out  I  cannot  where  thou  hurl'dst  me  in; 
But  I  can  take  revenge;  tiiat's  all  the  sweet- 
Left  for  me.  [ness 

Gob.  Now*s  the  time.  Hear  me  but  speak. 

Arb,  No!  Yet  I  will. be  far  more  merciful 
Than  thou  wert  to  me;  thou  didst  steal  into 

me. 
And  never  mvVst  me  warning:  So  much  time 
As  I  give  thee  now,  had  prevented  me 
Fot  ever.    Notwithstanding  all  thy  sins. 
If  thou  hast  hope  that  there  is  yet  a  prayer 
To  save  thee,  turn  and  speak  it  to  thyself. 

Gob.  Sir,  you  shall  know  your  sins,  before 
you  do  'em : 
If  you  kill  me 

Arb.  I  will  not  stay  then. 

Gob,  Know — you  kill  your  father. 

Arb.  How? 

Goh,  You  kill  your  father.  fly©^ 

Arb.  My  father?   Though  I  know  it  for  a 
Made  out  of  fear,  to  save  thy  stained  life, 
Tlie  very  rev'rence  of  the  word  Comes  cross  mc. 
And  lies  mine  arm  down. 

Goh.  I  will  tell  you  that  shall  heighten  you 
again : 
I  am  thy  father;  I  charge  thee  hear  me. 

Arb.  If  it  should  be  so. 
As  'tis  most  false,  and  that  I  should  be  found 
A  bastard  issue,  the  despised  fruit 
Of  lawless  lust,  I  should  no  more  admire 
All  my  wild  passions !  But  another  truth 
Shall  be  wrung  from  thee :  If  I  could  come  by 
The  spirit  of  pain,  it  should  be  pour'd  on  thee, 
'Till  thou  allow'st  thyself  more  full  of  lyes 
Tlian  he  that  teaches  thee. 

Enter  Arane, 

Ara.  Turn  thee  about; 
I  come  to  speak  to  thee,  thou  wicked  man ! 
Hear  me,  thou  tyrant! 

Arb.  I  will  turn  to  thee; 
Hear  me,  thou  strumpet!  I  have  blotted  out 
The  name  of  mother,  as  thou  hast  thy  shame. 

Ara.  My  shame !  Tliou  hast  less  shame  than 
any  thing! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  my  daughter  in  a  prison  ? 
Wliy  dost  thou  call  her  sister,  and  do  this? 

Arb.  Cease,  thou  strange  impudence^  and 
answer  quickly! 


♦'  Draw  near,  ihou  guilty  man.']  The  subsequent  scenes,  to  the  end  of  the  play,  have  been, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  impressions,  delivered  down  to  us  as  prose;  but  I  have  re- 
stored them  to  their  strict  metre  and  versification  :  And  through  my  whole  edition  (where  thd 
interpolations,  or  castrations,  by  the  sta,'re  i\o  not  obstruct  mc  in  it,  1  shall  en^^vour  to  do  our 
authors  the  same  justice.  J\fr.  I'hculald. 

This  is  onlv  a  continuation  of  the  daring  falsehood  mentioned  in  p.  50;  for,  in  the  old 
copies,  we  find  the  lines  run  exactly  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Theobald's  edition,  except  in  two  or 
three  very  trifling  instances.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  that  gentleman  has  introduced  fewer 
of  his  arbitrary  variations  in  this  scene,  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  work. 

Vol.  I.  P 
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Arh.  Grant  me  one  request.  ("can 

Pan.  Alas!  what  can  I  grant  you?  what  I 
I  will. 

Arb.  That  you  will  please  to  marry  me. 
If  I  can  prove  it  lawful. 

Pan,  Is  that  all? 
More  "willingly  than  I  would  draw  this  air. 

Arb.  ril  tiss  this  hand,  in  earnest. 

2  Gent.  Sir,  Tigrancs 
Is  coming;  though  he  made  it  strange,  at  first. 
To  see  the  princess  any  more. 

^nter  Tigrancs  and  Spaconia. 

Arb.  The  queen, 
Thou  mean'st.   Oh,  my  Tigranes,  pardon  me ! 
Tread  on  my  neck ;  I  freely  offer  it  5 
And,  if  thou  be'st  so  given,  take  revenge. 
For  I  have  injur'd  thee. 


Tigr.  No;  I  forgive,  [ance. 

And  rejoice  more  that  you  have  found  repenl- 
Than  I  my  liberty. 

Arb.  May'st  thou  be  happy 
In  thy  fair  choice,  for  thou  art  teinperate! 
You  owe  no  ransom  to  the  state  I  Know,  that 
I  have  a  thousand  joys  to  tell  you  of. 
Which  yet  I  dare  nri't  utter,  till  I  pay 
My  thanks  to  Hcav'n  for  'em.     \V  ill  you  go 
With  me,  and  help  me?  pray  you,  do. 

Tigr.  I  will. 

Arb.  Take  then  your  fair  one  with  you: 
And  you,  oueen 
Of  goodness  and  of  us,  oh,  give  me  leave 
To  take  your  arm  in  mine !  Come,  every  one 
That  takes  delight  in  goodness,  help  to  smg 
Ix)ud  thanks  for  me,  that  I  am  prov'd  No  King! 

[Ejceunt  omnes. 


The  following  obsen^ations  are  made  Uy  Mr.  Seward,  respecting  this  Play. 

*  Mr.  Rymer  flings  the  most  virulent  of  all  his  invectives  against  Othello  and  Arbaces,  falsly 

*  deeming  all  the  faults  of  those  characters  to  be  so  many  charges  against  the  Poets;  whereas 

*  their  intent  was  not  to  paint  perfection  but  human  nature,  to  blend  the  virtues  and  vices 

*  together,  so  that  both  may  spring  from  the  same  temper,  and,  like  handsome  and  ill-favoured 

*  children,  both  still  bear  a  resemblance  to  their  sire.     To  do  this  well  is  one  of  the  highest 

*  efforts  of  poetr}*.     Arbaces,  like  his  great  pattern  Achilles,  has  virtues  and  vices  in  the  ex- 
*.  treme.     His  violence  makes  us  expect  some  dreadful  effect,  and  it  therefore  soon  hurries  him 

*  into  an  attempt  to  commit  incest.     He  is  to  raise  terror  and  aneer,   not  pity  and  love\  and 

*  Mr.  Rymer  having  the  sauiC  choler  in  his  temper,  ridiculously  took  fire,  and  furiously  attacked 

*  his  own  shadow^ 

The  savage  jealousy  of  the  Moor  is  so  finely  delineated,  that  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  not- 
withstanding some  slight  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  fable,  must  for  ever  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  all  true  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  spleen  of  Rymer  is  almost  as  ineffectually 
vented  on  this  Tragedy  of  our  Authors :  Yet  Candor  and  Justice  oblige  us  to  confess,  that  the 
sudden  transition  of  passions  in  ihe  chanctcr  of  Arbaces  sometimes  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 
The  picture  is,  however,  in  the  main,  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  with  many  touches  of 
peculiar  excellence,  particularly  the  a^iitation.s  of  Arbaces,  during  his  conflict  with  a  supiXMcd 
mcestuous  passion.  His  reverential  fear  of  Mardoiiius,  and  his  conten-pt  of  Bessus,  while  he 
is  severally  soliciting  them,  are  finely  imagined,  and  as  finely  executed.  The  Arbaces  of  our 
Authors  is  evidently  the  modrj  on  which  Lee  formed  his  Alexander,  as  well  as  his  Clytus  on 
Mardonius.  It  would,  perhaps,  require  a  nice  hand  to  make  thi::  play  thoroughly  relished  b* 
a  modern  audience;  yet  it  mo-t  certainly  alniunds  vviih  the  highest  dramatic  excellencies,  and 
deserves  an  eminent  rank  in  the  list  of  tiieatrical  productions. 


THE  SCORNFUL  LADY 


A    COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Waller  and  Stanley  speak  of  Fletcher  as  the  Author  of  this 
Comedy  $  in  the  titles  of  the  old  copies  we  find  the  names  of  both  our  Authors^  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  their  joint  production.  Wc  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  altered ;  nor 
has  it  been  performed  in  the  course  of  many  years  past ;  though,  in  the  lifetime  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  who  acted  the  Lady,  it  used  to  be  frequently  represented. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Elder  Loveless,  a  suitor  to  the  Lady, 

Young  Loveless,  a  prodigal, 

Savil,  Steward  to  Elder  Loveless, 

Welford,  a  suitor  to  the  Lady. 

Sir  Roger,  curate  to  the  Lady. 

A  Captain,  \ 

A  Traveller,       (   hangers-on    to    Young 

A  Poet,  (      *  Loveless. 

A  Tobacco-man,  J 

MoRBCRAFT,  an  usurer. 


Women. 


Lady, 

YocMGLOVE,  or  Abigail, I '•^^I'l'S ?f "• 


Martha,}'""'*"'^"- 


A  RICH  Widow. 

JVenches,  Jidlers,  and  attendants. 

SCENE,  London. 


tlewoman. 


ACT   I. 


Enter  Elder  Loveless,  Young  Loveless,  Savil, 

and  a  page. 

Elder  Loveless.  jyROTHER,   U   your  last 

-*^    hope    past,    to    mollify 
Morecraft's  heart  about  your  mortgage? 

Young  Loveless.  Hopelessly  past.  I  have 
presented  the  usurer  with  a  richer  draught 
than  ever  Cleopatra  swallow'd ;  he  hath  suck' d 


in  ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  my  land 
more  than  he  paid  for,  at  a  gulp,  without 
'  trumpets.*  [this  house. 

El,  Lo.  I  have  as  hard  a  task  to  perform  in 

Yo.  Lo.  Faith,  mine  was  to  make  an  usurer 
honest,  or  to  lose  my  land. 

El.  Lo.  And  mine  is  to  persuade  a  pas- 
sionate woman,  or  to  leave  the  land. 

Yo,  Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay.* 


^  At  a  gulp,  without  trumpets.']  The  allusion  is  here  either  to  the  drinking  of  healths  at  our 
public  halls  and  city  entertainments;  or  else  to  a  passage  in  the  Achamenses  of  Aristophanes, 
upon  which  the  old  Scholiast  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Athens,  at  certain  of  their 
feasts,  to  challenge  one  another  to  drink  by  sound  of  trumpet.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*  And  mine  is  to  persuade,  &c.]  The  majority  of  the  old  quarto's  thus  divide  this  speech: 

_^—  or  to  leave  the  land. 

Yo.  Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay  :  I  fear  I  shall,  &c. 

which  is  certainly  erroneous.    The  modem  editions  make  no  division,  but  give  the  whole  to 
the  ^der  Loveless;  which  seems  equally  impro[)cr.    We  apprehend  the  onginal  reading  to 

have  been, 

■     or  to  leave  the  land. 
Yo.  Lo.  Make  the  boat  stay. 
El.  Lo.  I  fear  I  shall  begin,  &c. 

f .  e.  After  the  Elder  Lovelace  declares,  that,  if  he  cannot  persuade  the  Lady  to  remit  the  duty 
die  had  iooposed  01   ^'     '    ^  -—   *  '■      ^        ^i.~  ^'-  vi    .    1     /. 

famd;  the  Yoongn 
parhtre.    The  £ld 
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[Actl. 


EL  Lo.  I  fear  I  shall  beein  my  unfortunate 
journey  this  night*,  though  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  roughness  of  the  waters, 
might  easily  dissuade  an  unwilling  man. 

Savil.  Sir,  your  father's  old  friends  hold  it 
the  sounder  course  for  your  body  and  estate 
to  stay  at  home  and  niarr>',  and  propairatc, 
and  govern  in  your  country,  than  to  travel 
and  die  without  issue. 

EL  Lo.  Savil,  you  shall  gain  the  opinion 
of  a  better  servant,  in  seeking  to  execute,  not 
alter,  my  will,  howsoever  my  intents  succeed. 

Yo,  Lo.  Yonder*s  mistress  Yonnglove,  bro- 
ther, the  grave  rubber  of  your  mistress's  toes. 

Enter  YounglovCy  or  Alignii. 

EL  Lo.  Mistress  Younglove 

Alig.  Master  Loveless,  truly  we  thouj^ht 
your  sails  had  been  hoi.st:  My  mistress  is  per- 
suaded you  are  sea-sick  ere  this. 

EL  Lo.  Loves  she  her  ill-taken-up  reso- 
lution so  dearly  ?  Didst  thou  move  her  from 
me? 

Ahis.  By  this  light  that  shines,  there's  no 
removmg  her,  if  she  get  a  stiff  opinion  by  the 
end.  I  attempted  her  to-day,  when,  they 
say,  a  woman  can  deny  nothing. 

ELLo.  What  critical  minute  was  that? 

Alig.  When  her  smock  was  over  her  cars; 
but  she  was  no  more  pliant  than  if  it  hung 
above  her  heels. 

EL  Lo.  I  prithee  deliver  my  scnice,  and 
say,  I  desire  to  see  the  dear  cause  of  ray  ba- 
nishment; and  then  for  France.      [brother? 

Abig.  I'll  do't.     Hark  hither,  is  that  your 

EL  Lo.  Yes;  have  you  lost  your  memory? 

Abig.  As  I  live  he's  a  pretty  fellow.  [Exit. 

Yo.  Lo.  Oh,  this  is  a  sweet  brach.^ 

EL  Ln.  Why  she  knows  not  you. 

Yo.  Ln.  No,  but  she  offer'd  me  once  to 
know  her.  To  this  day  she  loves  youth  of 
eighteen.  She  heard  a  tale  how  Cupid  struck 
her  in  love  with  a  great  lord  in  the  Tilt-yard, 
but  he  never  saw  her ;  yet  she  in  kindness 
would  needs  wear  a  willow-garland  at  his 
wedding.  She  lov'd  all  the  players  in  the  last 
queen's  time  once  over;  she  was  struck  when 
they  acted  lovers,  and  forsook  some  when 
they  play'd  murderers.  She  has  nine  spur- 
royals,"*"  and  the  servants  say  she  hoards  old 
gold;  and  she  herbclf  pronounces  angerly, 
that  the  farmer's  eldest  son  (or  her  mistress's 
husband's  clerk  shall  be)  that  marries  her. 
shall  make  her  a  jointure  of  fourscore  pounds 
a-year.    She  tells  tales  of  the  serving-men 

Ei.  Lo.  Enough,  1  know  her.  lirother,  1 
shall  enire;it  vou  only  to  t-nlute  my  mistress 
and  take  leave;  we'll  part  at  the  stairs. 


Enter  Lady  ond  waiting-woman. 

Lady.  Now,  Sir,  this  first  part  of  your 
will  is  perform'd:  What's  the  rest? 

I'lL  Lo.  First,  let  me  beg  your  notice  for 
this  gcnilcman,  my  brother. 

Lad  If.  1  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  done  to 
me.  Thouj2;h  the  gentleman  hath  receiv'd 
but  an  uniimely  grace  from  you,  yet  my  cha- 
ritable disposition  would  liave  been  ready  to 
have  done  him  freer  courtesies  as  a  stranger, 
than  upon  those  cold  commendations. 

Yo.  Lo.  Lady,  my  salutations  crave  ac- 
quaintance and  leave  at  once. 

Lady.  Sir,  I  hope  vou  are  the  master  of 
your  own  occasions.    [^Ex.  Yo.  Lo.  and  Savil. 

EL  Lo.  'Would  I  were  so.  Mistress,  for 
me  to  praise  over  again  that  worth,  which  all 
the  world,  and  you  yourself  can  see 

Lady.  It's  a  cold  room  this,  servant. 

J 'J.  Lo.  Mistress 

Lady.  What  think  you  if  I  have  a  chimney 
for't,  out  here? 

EI.  Lo.  Mistress,  another  in  my  place, 
that  were  not  ty'd  to  believe  all  your  actions 
just,  woidd  apprehend  himself  wronc'd :  But  I, 
whose  virtues  are  constancy  and  obeaience— 

Lady.  Younglove,  make  a  good  fire  above, 
to  warm  me  after  my  servant's  exordiums. 

EL  Lo.  I  have  heard  and  seen  your  afi&bi- 
lity  to  be  such,  tjiat  the  servants  you  give 
wages  to  may  speak. 

Lady.  'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  but  they  speak 
to  ih'  purpose. 

Ei  Lo.  Mistress,  your  will  leads  my  speeches 
from  the  purpose.     But,  as  a  man 

Lady.  A  simile,  servant !  This  room  was 
built  for  honest  meaners,  that  deliver  them* 
selves  hastily  and  plainly,  and  are  gone.  Is 
this  a  time  or  place  for  exordiums,  and  si- 
milies,  and  metaphors?  If  you  have  ought  to 
say,  break  into't:  My  answers  shall  verj'  rea- 
sonably meet  you.  \ 

EL  Lo.  Mistress,  I  came  to  see  you. 

l^ady.  That's  happily  dispatch'd;  the  next 

EL  Lo.  To  take  leave  of  you. 

Ladn.  To  be  gone? 

EL  Lo.  Yes. 

Lady.  You  need  not  have  despair'd  of  that, 
nor  have  us'd  so  many  circumstances  to  win 
me  to  give  you  leave  to  perform  my  com- 
mand.    Is  there  a  third? 

ELLo.  Yes;  I  had  a  third,  had  you  been 
apt  to  hear  it.  "      [t^ast ! 

lAidy.  1  ?  never  apler.    Fast,  good  scnant, 

EL  Lo.  'Tv.  as  to  intreat  you  to  hear  reason. 

Lady.  Most  willingly ;  have  you  brought 
one  can  sjK*ak  it? 


3  O,  this  is  a  sweet  bracbe  1]  A  sort  of  hound,  or  any  little  stinking,  household  cur. 

Mr.Theohald. 
Brack  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  signify  a  bitch-hound. 

♦  She  has  nine  spur-r\'al8.]  This  was  a  piece  of  gold  coin,  very  current  in  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.  Mr,  Theobald. 
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El.Lo,  Lastly,  it  is  to  kindle  in  that  barren 
heart  love  and  forgiveness. 

Lady,  You  would  stay  at  home? 

El.  Lo.  YeSf  lady. 

Lady.  Why,  you  mav,  and  doubtlessly  will, 
^vhen  you  have  debatecf  that  your  commander 
b  but  your  mistress,  a  woman,  a  weak  one, 
ivildly  overborn  with  passions :  But  the  thin^ 
by  her  commanded  is,  to  sec  Dover's  dreadful 
Cliff,  passing  in  a  ix)or  water-house;  the 
dangers  of  the  merciless  Clunnel  'twixt  that 
and  Calais,  five  long  hours*  sail,  with  three 
poor  weeks'  victuals.^ 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  me. 

Lady.  Then,  to  land  dumb,  unable  to  cn- 
aoirc  for  an  English  host,  to  remove  from 
city  to  city^  by  most  chargeable  post-horse, 
like  one  that  rode  in  quest  of  iiis  mother  tongue. 

ELLo.  You  wrong  mc  much. 

Lady.  And  all  these  (almost  invincible) 
labours  pcrfortn'd  for  your  mistress,  to  be  in 
danger  to  forsake  her,  and  to  put  on  new  alle- 
giance to  some  French  lady,  who  is  content 
to  change  lanj^uage  with  your  laughter;  and, 
after  your  whole  year  spent  in  tennis  and 
broken  speech,  to  stand  to  the  hazard  of  being 
Uugh'd  at,  at  your  return,  and  ^lave  tales 
made  on  you  by  the  chambermaids. 

El.  Lo.  You  wrong  me  much. 

Lady.  Louder  yet. 

El.  i,o.  You  know  your  least  word  is  of 
force  to  make  me  seek  out  rlangers ;  move  me 
not  with  toys.  But,  iu  this  banibl'.meiit,  I 
must  take  leave  to  say,  you  are  unjust:  Was 
one  kiss  forc'd  from  you  in  public  by  ine  so 
unpardonable?  Why,  all  the  hours  of  day 
and  night  havj  fcen  us  kiss.  ' 

Lady.  'Tis  true,  and  so  jou  told  the  com- 
pany that  heard  me  chide.  [than  L 

£l.  Lo.  Your  owneyes  were  not  dearer  to  you 

Lady.  Axn\  so  you  tciUl  'em. 

El.  Lo.  I  did;  yet  no  siu;n  of  disgrace  need 
to  have  stain'd  your  chjck  :  You  yourself 
knew  your  pure  and  simple  heart  to  be  most 
unspotted,  and  fr^-e  from  the  k:\st  bareness. 

Lady.  I  did:  But  if  a  nuud's  he:irt  doth 
but  once  think  ti.«  t  she  is  iuspccled,  her  own 
face  will  write  her  t^nilty. 

El.Lo.  Buf  wliero  lay  this  dissr^racc?  the 
world,  that  knew  us,  knew  our  resolutions 
well :  And  could  it  be  hop'd,  that  I  sliould 
give  away  my  freedom,  and  venture  a  pprpe- 


tr.al  bondage  with  one  I  never  kiss'd ;  or  could 

I  in  strict  wisdom  take  too  much  love  upon 

me,  from  her  that  chose  me  for  her  husband  ? 

Lady.  Believe  me,  if  my  wedding-smock 

were  on ;  f^me ; 

Were  the  gloves  bought  and  giv'n,  the  licence 
Were  the  rosemary-branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  hipjHJcras  ^  and  cakes  eat  and  drank  off; 
Were,  these,  two  arms  encompass'd  with  the 

hands 
Of  batchelors,  to  lead  mc  to  the  church ; 
Were  my  feet  in  the  door;  were  '  I  John* 

said ;    . 
If  John  should  boast  a  favour  done  by  me, 
I  would  not  wed  that  year.    And  you,  I  hope. 
When  you  have  spent  this  year  com  mod  iously. 
In  atchieving  languages,  will  at  your. return 
Acknowledge  mc  more  coy  of  parting  with 

mine  eyes, 
Than  such  a  friend.  More  talk  I  hold  not  now. 
If  you  dare  go 

El.  Lo.  I  dare,  vou  know.  First,  let  mc  kiss. 
Lady.  Farewell,  sweet  servant.    Your  task 

perform'd. 
On  a  new  ground,  as  a  beginning  suitor^ 
1  shall  be  ai)t  to  hear  you. 

El.  Lo.  Farewell,  cruel  mistress ! 

[^Exit  Lady. 

Enter  Young  I^ovcless  and  SaviL 

Vo.  Lo.  Brother,  you'll  hazard  the  losing 
your  tide  to  Gravcsend;  you  ha\c  a  long  half- 
mile  by  land  to  Greenwich. 

Ei.  Lo.  1  go.  But,  brother,  what  yct- 
uiiheard-of  course  to  live  doth  your  imagina- 
tion Hatter  you  with?  Your  ordinary  means 
arc  devour'd. 

Jo.  Z.O.  Course,  why  horse-coursing,  I 
think.  Consume  no  time  in  this ;  I  have  no 
estate  to  be  mended  by  meditation :  He  that 
busies  himself  about  my  fortunes,  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  busy  himself  about  nothing. 

El.  Lo.  Yet  soni:;  course  vou  must  take, 
which,  for  my  satisfaction,  re-^olve  and  open. 
If  >()u  will  shape  noni,  I  nuist  inform  you, 
that  that  man  but  persuades  him:^lf  he  means 
to  li\c,  tiiat  imagines  i.ot  the  means. 

Vo.  Lo.  Why,  live  upon  other^,  as  others 
hav*.'  liv'd  upon  me. 

El.Lo.  I  apprehend  not  that:  You  have 
fed  others,  and  consequently  dispos'd  of  'em ; 
and  the  same  measure  must  you  expect  from 


'  Eive  long  hours'  sail,  tvifli  Ihrcr  poor  wcchs  victuals.']  This  speech  is  all  through  sarcas- 
tical.  hMie  i:.;  bantering  her  j:.:liant  on  the  ::u;)i)0^i'd  dant^er  of  his  voyage;  anrl  the  great  care 
he  is  takinp;  of  him-jjlf,  in  lavin;'  in  three  weeks  provisions  only  lo  crosb  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

Mr.  Thiol.ild. 

Where  the  apprehensive  Mr. Theobald  acquired  information  of  Loveless  having  laid  in 
three  weeks'  pr'nisici  is  unKii;)w»i  lo  iis.  I 'ad  he  not  inf«)">ned  u.^  this  was  the  ca-e,  we 
shoidd  have  supposed  the  i;aicj-iii  levell'd  at  the  ger.eralily  of  piUnj  t^avcller^,  not  sl;.L,Iy  at 
Loveless. 
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your  maintamers ;  which  will  be  too  heavy 
an  alteration  for  you  to  bear. 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  I'll  purse;  if  that  raise  me 
not,  ril  bet  at  bowling-alleys,  or  man  whores:  ^ 
I  would  fain  live  by  others.  But  I'll  live 
whilst  I  aip  unhang' (1,  and  after,  the  thought's 
taken. 

El.  Lo,  I  see  you  are  ty'd  to  no  particular 
employment,  then? 

Fb.  Lo.  Faith,  I  may  chuse  my  course : 
They  say,  nature  brings  fonh  none  but  she 
provides  for  them :  I'll  try  her  liberality. 

El.  Lo.  Well,  to  keep  your  feet  out  of  Iwsc 
and  dangerous  paths,  I  nave  rcsolv'd  you  shall 
live  as  master  of  my  house.  It  shall  be  your 
care,  Savil,  to  see  him  fed  and  cioath'd,  not 
according  to  his  present  estate,  but  to  his  birth 
and  former  fortunes. 

Yo,  Lo.  If  it  be  refcrr'd  to  him,  if  I  be  not 
found  in  carnation  Jersey  slock in|j;s,  blue  de- 
vils' breeches,  with  the  guards  down,  and  my 
pocket  i'  th'  sleeves,  I'll  never  look  you  i'  the 
face  again. 

Sav.  A  comelier  wear,  I  wis,  it  is  than 
those  dangling  slops. 

El.  Lo.  To  keep  you  ready  to  do  him  all 
service  peaceably,  and  him  to  command  you 
reasonably,  I  leave  these  further  directions  in 
writing ;  which,  at  your  best  leisure,  together 
open  and  read. 

Enter  Abigail  to  therriy  with  a  jewel. 

Ahig.  Sir,  my  mistress  commc^nds  her  love 
to  you  in  this  token,  .ind'^hese  words:  It  is 
a  jewel,  she  says,  which,  as  a  favour  from 
her,  she  would  rcquebt  you  to  wear  till  your 
year's  travel  he  jverform'd ;  which,  once  expir'd, 
she  will  hastily  expect  your  happy  return.^ 

El.  Lo.  Return  my  service,  with  such 
thanks  as  she  may  imagine  the  heart  of  a  oXid- 
denly-over-ioy'd  man  would  willingly  utter: 
And  you,  I  hope,  I  shall  with  slender  argu- 
ments persuade  to  wear  this  diamond;  that 
when  my  mistress  shall,  through  my  long  ab- 


sence, and  the  approach  of  new  stutOTB,  offer 
to  forsct  me,  you  may  call  your  eye  down  to 
your  hnger,  and  remember  and  speak  of  me : 
fShe  will  hear  thee  better  than  those  allied  by 
birth  to  her;  as  we  see  many  men  mucn 
sway'd  by  the  grooms  of  their  chambers;  not 
that  they  have  a  greater  part  of  their  love  or 
opinion  of  them,  than  on  others,  but  for  they  ^ 
know  their  secrets. 

Abig-  O*  my  credit,  I  swear  I  think  *twas 
made  for  me :  Fear  no  other  suitors. 
"El.  Lo.  I  shall  not  need  to  teach  you  how 
to  discredit  their  beginning:  You  know  how 
to  take  exception  at  their  shirts  at  washinc;; 
or  to  make  the  maids  swear  they  found  plais- 
ters  in  their  beds. 

Al-ig.  I  know,  I  know;  and  do  you  not 
fear  the  suitors. 

El.  Lo  Farewell ;  be  mindful,  and  be 
happy  ;  t'ne  night  calls  me. 

\^Exeunt  onirics  prMer  Ahig. 

Ahig.  The  gods  of  the  winds  befriend  you. 
Sir!  A  constant  and  liberal  lover  thou  art; 
more  such  God  send  us  ! 

Enter  Wclford. 

Wcl.  Let  'cm  oot  st^nd  still,  wc  have  rid 
hard.'  [I'll  not  be  seen. 

Ahig.  A  suitor,  I  know,  bv  his  riding  hard ; 

fVcL  A  pretty  hall  this:  No  servant  in't? 
I  would  look  freshly. 

Al'ig.  You  have  deliver'd  your  errand  to 
mc,  then.  There's  no  danger  in  u  handsome 
younoj  fellow :   I'll  shew  myself. 

iVcl.  Lady,  may  it  please  you  to  beftow 
upon  a  stranger  the  ordinarv'  grace  of  salu- 
tation ?   Are  yo\\  the  lady  of  this  house? 

Ab'ig.  Sir,  1  am  vvortliily  proud  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  hers. 

J^'cl.  Lady,  I  should  be  as  proud  to  be  a 
scnafit  of  yours,  did  not  my  so-late  acquaint- 
ance make  me  desj)air. 

Abig.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  hard  to  atchieve,  but 
nature  may  bring  it  about 


7  Why,  ril  purse;  if  that  raise  rue  not.  Fit  bett  at  bowUng-allcys,  or  man  whores.]  f.  e. 
ril  take  a  purse  upon  the  road,  or  turn  bully  and  stidlion  to  a  bawdy-house.     Mr,  Theobald, 


which 

for  sucn  is  me  mcanmg  or  man  wnores,  ana  not  to  Dc*  a  .uailion,  as  iMr.  i  lieobaui  supposes. 

This  expression  is  used  by  Osborn,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Carry  no  dogs  to  court,  or  any  public  place,  lo  avoid  contests  with  such  as  may  spurn,  or 
'  endeavour  to  take  them  up:  ThV  same  may  be  said  of  bAys  not  wise  or  strong  enough  to 
'  decline  or  revenge  aflVonts,  whose  complaints  do  noi  ^elcioni  engage  their  iViasters  ;  as  1  tncw 

*  one  of  quality  killed  in  the  defence  of  nis  page  :  Tiie  like  il  «n;rcr  attends  such  as  are  so  indis- 
'  Crete,  as  to  man  ^chores  in  the  street,  in  which  every  one  |)rcieii(ls  to  have  an  interest  for  his 

•  money,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  see  them  monopoliz'.'d,  especially  when  they  have  got  a 
'  pot  in  their  pate.' 

^  She  will  hastily  expect  your  happy  return.']  All  tlje  editions,  from  that  of  iCoQ,  down* 
wards,  erroneously  read  happily  for  hastily;  notvvithstandi!i;- the  ^rreat  difterence  in  the  sense. 
The  one  word  iinplyin.ir,  she  w'*ll  be  quite  easy  and  eontcjttt  d  nhimt  your  returu ;  tJiC  other, 
she  will  be  impatient  for  it;  in  which  way  we  are  to  understand  the  i>ai>ijagv,  as  ap])ears  by 
several  of  the  Lady's  own  speeches. 

»  Let  *em  not  stand  still,  we  hare  rid.]  Mr.  Seward  prescribes  the  insertion  of  tie  word 
hard,  which,  probably,  has  been  dropp  d  at  the  press,  aau  seems  necessary  to  the  sen  sc. 
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WcL  For  these  comibrtable  words,  I  mmain 
your  f^  debtor.    Is  your  lady  at  home? 

jtbig.  She  is  no  strainer.  Sir.    [with  her  ? 

fFieL  Miy  her  occasions  admit  me  to  speak 

Abig.  If  vou  come  in  the  way  of  a  suitor,  no. 

Wei.  I  Koow  your  aHable  virtue  will  be 
movM  to  persuade  her,  that  a  gentleman,  be- 
nigliled  and  strayed,  ofiers  to  be  bound  to  her 
lor  a  night*s  lodging. 

Jibig.  I  will  commend  this  message  to  her ; 
but  if  you  aim  at  her  body,  you  will  be  de- 
luded. *®  Other  women  of  the  honsholds', 
of  good  carriage  and  government;  upon  any 
of  which  if  you  can  cast  your  affection,  they 
will  perhaps  be  found  as  faithful,  and  not 
■o  coy.  {^Exit  Abig. 

WeL  What  a  skinfull  of  lust  is  this?  1 
thou^t  I  had  come  a-wooing,  and  I  am  the 
courted  party.  This  is  right  court- fashion ; 
men,  women,  and  all  woo ;  catch  that  catch 
may.  If  this  soft-hearted  woman  have  in- 
fos d  any  of  her  tenderness  into  her  lady,  there 
is  hope  she  will  be  pliant.     But  who  s  here? 

Enter  Sir  Roger. 

Hog,  God  save  you.  Sir!  Aly  lady  lets  you 
know,  she  desires  to  be  aojuainted  with  your 
name,  before  she  confer  with  you? 

Wei.  Sir,  my  name  calls  mc  Welford. 

JRog.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
name.     1*11  tir  his  wit. 

WeL  I  will  uphold  it  as  good  as  any  of  my 
ancestors  had  this  two  h  una  red  years.  Sir. 

Rog.  1  knew  a  worshipful  and  a  reH^ious 

Sntleman  of  your  name  in  the  bishopric  of 
urham :  Call  you  him  cousin  ? 

JFel.  I  am  only  allied  to  his  virtues,  Sir. 

Rog.  It  is  modestly  said.  I  should  carry 
the  badge  of  your  Christianity  with  me  too. 

Wel.Y^hsiVs  that?  a  cross?  There's  a  tester. 

Rog.  I  mean,  the  name  which  your  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  cave  you  at  the  font. 

Wei.  *Tis  Harry.  But  you  cannot  proceed 
-orderly  now  in  yoHr  catechism ;  for  you  have 
told  me  who  gave  me  that  name.  Shall  I 
beg  your  name  ? 


Rog.  Roger. 

Wei.  What  room  fill  you  in  this  hoosef 

Rog.  More  rooms  than  one. 

Wei.  The  more  the  merrier :  But  may  my 
boldness  know,  why  your  lady  hath  sent  you 
to  decypher  my  name  ? 

Rog.  Her  own  words  were  these :  To  know 
whether  you  were  a  formerly-deny'd  suitor, 
disguisM  m  this  message;  for  I  can  assure 
you,  she  delights  not  in  Thalam6\^^  Hymen 
and  she  are  at  variance.  I  shall  return  with 
much  haste.  [Exit  Roger, 

Wtl.  And  much  speed,'  Sir,  I  hope.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  arrived  amongst  a  nation  of  new- 
found fools,  on  a  land  where  no  navigator  has 
vet  planted  wit.  If  I  had  foreseen  it,  I  would 
nave  laded  my  breeches  with  bells,  knives, 
copper,  and  glasses,  to  trade  with  women  for 
their  virginities;  yet,  I  fear,  I  should  have 
betray'd  myself  to  needless  charge,  then. 
Here  s  the  walking  night-cap  again. 

Enter  Roger. 

Rog.  Sir,  my  lady*s  pleasure  b  to  see  you; 
who  hath  commanded  me  to  acknowledge 
her  sorrow^  that  you  must  take  the  pains  to 
come  up  for  so  bad  entertainment. 

Wei.  I  shall  obey  your  lady  that  sent  it, 
and  acknowledge  you  that  brought  it  to  be 
your  art*s  master. 

Rog.  I  am  but  a  batchelor  of  arts.  Sir; 
and  I  have  the  mending  of  all  under  this  roof, 
from  my  lady  on  her  down  bed,  to  the  maid 
in  the  pease-straw. 

Wei.  Acobler,  Sir? 

Rog.  No,  Sir;  I  inculcate  divine  service 
within  these  walls.'* 

Wei.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  do 
often  employ  you  on  errands,  without  any 
scruple  ot  conscience. 

Rog.  Yes,  I  do  take  the  air  many  mornings 
on  foot,  three  or  four  miles,  for  eggs:  But 
why  move  you  that  ? 

Wei.  To  know  whether  it  might  become 
your  function,  to  bid  my  man  to  n^lect  his 
horse  a  little,  to  attend  on  me. 


*®  Other  aomen  qf  the  households,  qf  as  good  carriage  and  government.^  Mr.  Sympson 
reads.  There  arc  other  women  qf  the  houshold  oj*  as  good  carriage,  &c.  We  have  not  ven- 
tured to  deviate  from  the  old  copies,  thinking  the  sense  not  imperfect.     She  means,  *  Though 

*  you  cannot  have  my  mistress's  person,  you  may  find  other  women  of  the  household,  upon 

*  any  of  which,  &c.'  'it  may  be  urged,  that,  without  Mr.  Sympson  s  words,  there  are,  the 
expression  is  quaint;  but  that  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  argument  for  than  against  its  having  been 
used  by  our  Poets.  '  , 

*'  She  delights  not  mThalamcO  It  must  be,  as  I  had  long  ago  observ'd,  and  as  Mr. 
Sympson  likewise  hinted  to  me,  in  ThalamS:  She  has  no  taste  for  wedlock,  for  the  marriage- 
bid.  Mr.  Theobald. 

**  No  Sir,  I  inculcate  divine  service  within  these  tcalis.']  Several  of  the  old  quarto's  have 
it,  homilies ;  either  word  is  equally  lo  the  purpose,  but  the  latter  beine  the  stifFer  and  more  pre- 
cise term,  seems  most  suiliible  to  Sir  Roger's  fonnai  character.  So  Abigail,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  foirrth  act,  speaking  of  him,  says; 

To  this  good  homilist  Fve  been  ever  stubborn ; 
Sir  Roger  is  a  very  good  picture  of  a  dull,  pedantic  country-chaplain,  of  those  times,  in  a 
private  family.  Mr.  Theobald. 

The  oldest  editions,  however,  reading  service,  we  have  chose  to  insert  that  word . 
Vol.  1.  Q 
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Rog*  Most  properly,  Sir. 

WeL  I  pray  you  do  so  then ;  and,  whilst, 
I  will  attend  your  lady.  You  direct  all  this 
house  in  the  true  way  ? 

Rog,  I  do.  Sir.  [your  lady  ? 

WeL  And  this  door,  I  hope,  conducts  to 

Rog,  Your  understanding  is  ingenious. 

\_Exeuni  severally. 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savil,   with   a 

writing, 

Sdv,  By  your  favour.  Sir,  you  shall  par- 
don me. 

Yo.Lo.  I  shall  beat' your  favour.  Sir!*' 
Cross  me  no  more!  I  say,  they  shall  come  in. 

Sav.  Sir,  you  forget,  then,  who  I  am? 

Yo,Lo,  Sir,  I  do  not;  thou  art  my  bro- 
ther's steward,  his  cast^  mill-money,  his 
kitchen  arithmetic. 

Sav,  Sir,  I  hope,  you  will  not  make  so 
little  of  me? 

Yo,Lo.  I  make  thee  not  so  little  as  thou 
art;  for,  indeed,  there  goes  no  more  to  the 
making  of  a  steward,  but  a  fair  imprimis,  and 
then  a  reasonable  item  infiis*d  into  him,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  [must  tell  you 

Sav.  r«ay,  then,  you  stir  my  duty,  and  I 

Yo,  Lo.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me?  how 
hops  grow?  or  hold  some  rotten  discourse  of 
sheep,  or  when  our  Lady-day  falls?  Prithee, 
fiuewell,  and  entertain  my  friends ;  be  drunk, 
and  bum  thy  table-books ;  and,  my  dear  spark 
of  velvet, ■♦  thou  and  I— 

Sav,  Good  Sir,  remember. 

Yo.  Lo.  I  do  remember  thee  a  foolish  fel- 
low, one  that  did  put  his  trust  in  almanacks, 
and  horse-fairs,  and  rose  by  honey,  and  pot-^ 
butter.     Shall  they  come  in  yet? 

Sav.  Nay,  then  I  must  unfold  your  bro- 
ther's pleasure :  These  be  the  lessons.  Sir,  he 
left  benind  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Prithee,  expound  the  first.  '■ 

Sav.  '  I  leave  to  keep  my  house  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year;  and  my  brother  to  dis- 
pose  of  it-^ — 

Yo.Lo.  Mark  that,  my  wicked  steward; 
and  I  dispose  of  it ! 

Sav.  *  Whilst  he  bears  himself  like  a  gien- 
tleman,  and  my  credit  falls  not  in  him.*  Mark 
that,  my  good  young  Sir,  mark  that. 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  if  it  be  no  more,  I  shall  fulfil 
it;  while  my  legs  will  carry  me  I'll  bear  my- 
self gentleman-like,  but  when  I  am  drunlc. 


let  them  bciar  me  that  can.     Forward,  dear 
steward. 

Sav.  *  Next,  it  is  my  will,  that  he  be  fur- 
nish'd  (as  my  brother)  with  attendance,  ap- 
parel, and  the  obedience  of  my  people        * 

Yo.  Lo.  Steward,  this  is  as  plain  as  your 
old  minikin-breeches.  Your  wisdom  will  re* 
lent  now,  will  it  not?  Be  mollified,  oi^-~- 
You  understand  me.  Sir.    Proceed. 

Sav.  *  Yet,  that  my  steward  keep  his  place, 
and  power,  and  bound  my  brother's  wiidneis 
with  his  care.' 

Yo.  Lo.  rU  hear  no  more!  This  is  Apo- 
crypha; bind  it  by  itself,  steward. 

Sav.  This  is  your  brother's  will ;  and,  as  I 
take  it,  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  com- 
pany as  you  would  draw  unto  you :  Captuns 
of  gallyfobts;"  such  as  in  a  clear  day  hare 
seen  Calais,  fellows  that  have  no  more  of 
God,  than  their  oaths  come  to;  they  wear 
swords  to  reach  fire  at  a  play,  and  fget  there 
the  oil'd  end  of  a  pipe  .for  their  guerdon. 
Then  the  remnant  ot  your  regiment  are  weal- 
thy tobacco-merchants,  that  set  up  with  one 
ounce,  and  break  for  three;  tCMgether  with  a 
forlorn  hope  of  poets ;  and  all  these  look  like 
Carthusians,  things  without  linen :  Are  these 
fit  company  for  m]^  master's  brother? 

Yo.  Lo.  I  will  either  convert  th»e(ob,  thoo 
Pagan  steward)  or  presently  confound  thee 
and  thy  reckonings.  Who's  there?  Call  in 
the  gentlemen . 

Sav.  Good  Sir! 

Yo.  Lo.  Nay,  you  shall  know  both  who  I 
am,  and  where  I  am. 

Sav.  Are  you  my  master's  brother? 

Yo.  Lo.  Are  you  the  sage  master  steward, 
with  a  face  like  an  old  Ephemerb? 

Enter  his  comrades.  Captain,  Traveller, 
Poet,  &c. 

Sav.  Then  God  help  all,»»  I  say! 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  and  'tis  well  said,  my  old  peer 
of  France.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  welcome, 
gentlemen ;  mine  own  aear  lads,  you're  richly 
Welcome.     Know  this  old  Harry-groat 

Capt.  Sir,  1  will  take  your  love  — 

Sav.  Sir,  you  will  take  my  purse. 

Capt,  And  study  to  continue  it. 

Sav.  I  do  believe  you. 

Trav.  Your  honourable  friend  and  master*s 
brother  hath  given  you  to  us  for  a  worthy  fel- 
low, and  so  we  hug  you.  Sir. 


■3  /  shall  bear  your  favour.  Sir,  cross  me  no  more!]  There  is  neither  sense  nor  humour,  in 
Young  Loveless's  reply,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  copies.  My  correction  retrie\'es  both  :  i.  e.  If 
you  continue  to  cross  me,  1  shall  correct  you  for  your  stuboornncss.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*♦  My  dear  spark  q/*  velvet.]  Mr.  Seward  proposes  changing  velvet  to  vellum, 

"  Captains  q/*  gaily  foists.]  See  p.  65,  of  this  volume. 

**  Sav.  Tlien  God  help  all,  I  say .']  Savil  has  been  esteemed  by  all  good  judges  of  comedy, 
an  excellent  character  of  a  precise,  dogmatical,  self-conceited  Steward  :  Always  pretending  to 
obtrude  his  advice,  and  as  aesirous  of  controuling  with  his  opinions.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, 1  remember,  told  me,  that  he  sketched  out  his  character  of  VcUum,  in  tlic  comedy 
called  the  Drummer,  purely  from  this  model.  Mr,  Theobald. 
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Sao.  H'as  fpven  himself  into  the  hands  of 
varlets,  to  be  carv*d  out.'^  Sir,  are  these  the 
pieees? 

Yo,  L0,  They  are  the  morals  of  the  age, 
the  Tirtues,  men  made  of  gold. 

Sav.  Of  your  ^Id,  you  mean,  Sir. 

yb.  Lo,  This  IS  a  man  of  war,  and  cries, 
•  go  on,*  and  wears  his  colours 

Sao.  In'snose. 

Yo.  Lo.  In  the  fragrant  field.  This  is  a 
traveller.  Sir,  knows  men  and  manners,  and 
hasplowM  up  the  sea  so  far,  'till  both  the  poles 
bare  knocked;  has  seen  the  sun  take  coach, 
and  can  distinsoish  the  colour  of  his  horses, 
aixl  their  kinds;  and  had  a  Flanders-mare 
leap'd  there. 

Sav.  Tismnch. 

TViiv.  I  have  seen  more.  Sir. 

Sav.  'Tis  even  enough  o*  conscience.  Sit 
down,  and  rest  you ;  you  are  at  the  end  of  the 
world  already.  'Would  you  had  as  good  a 
living.  Sir,  as  this  fellow  could  lye  you  out  of; 
he  hat  a  notable  gift  inH! 

Yo.  Lo.  This  ministers  the  smoke,  and  this 
the  muses. 

SoMf,  And  vou  the  clothes,  and  meat,  and 

iDoney.  You  neve  a  goodly  generation  of  'em ; 

^  pra^,  let  them  multiply ;  your  brother's  house 

is  big  enough ;  and  to  say  truth,  h'as  too  muih 

land;  hang  it,  dirt! 

Yo.  Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  "a  loving  stink- 
ard. Fire  off  thy  annotations  and  thj  rent- 
books;  thou  hast  a  weak  brain,  Savil,  and 
with  the  next  long  bill  thou  wilt  run  mad. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  once  more  welcome  to 
three-hundred  pounds  a-year!  We  will  be 
Uc^  menv^  snail  we  not? 

Capi.  Merry  as  mirth  and  wine,  my  lovely 
Loveless. 

Poet.  A  serious  look  shall  be  a  jury  to  ex- 
communicate any  man  from  our  comiiany. 

Trav.  We  will  not  talk  wisely  neither? 

Yo.  Lo.  What  think  you,  gentlemen,  by  all 
this  revenue  in  drink  ? 

Capt.  I  am  all  for  drink. 


Trav.  I  am  dry  'till  it  be  so. 

Poet.  He  that  will  not  cry  *  amen'  to  this, 
let  him  live  sober,  seem  wise,  and  die  o'  di' 
quorum. 

Yo.  Lo.  It  shall  be  so;  we'll  have  it  all  in 
drink;  let  meat  and  lodging  go;  they  are 
transitory,  and  shew  men  merely  mortal. 
Then  we'll  have  wenches,  every  one  his 
wench,  and  every  week  a  fresh  one;  we'll 
keep  no  powder'd  flesh.  All  these  we  have 
by  warrant,  under  the  title  of  *  things  neces- 
sary:' Here,  upon  this  place  I  ground  it; 
*  the  obedience  of  my  people,  and  all  neces- 
saries.'   Your  opinions,  gentlemen  ? 

Capt.  'Tis  plain  and  evident,  that  he  meant 
#  wenches. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  let  me  expound  it. 

Capt.  Here  be  as  sound  men  as  yourself. 
Sir. 

Poet,  This  do  I  hold  to  be  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  it:  In  this  word  '  necessary'  is  con- 
cluded all  that  be  helps  to  man ;  woman  was 
made  the  first,  and  therefore  here  the  chiefest. 

Yo.  Lo.  Believe  me  'tis  a  learned  one;  and 
by  these  words,  •  the  obedience  of  my  people,' 
you,  steward,  being  one,  are  bound  to  fetch 
us  wenches. 

Capt.  He  is,  he  is. 

Yo.  Lo.  Steward,  attend  us  for  instructions. 

Sav.  But  will  you  keep  no  house.  Sir? 

Yo.  Lo.  Nothms  but  drink.  Sir;  three 
hundred  pounds  in  drink. 

Sav.  Oh,  miserable  house ;  and  miserable 
I  that  live  to  see  it!  Grood  Sir,  keep  some 
meat. 

Yo.  Lo.  Get  us  good  whores;,  and,  for 
your  part,  I'll  board  you  in  an  alehouse;  you 
shall  nave  cheese  and  onions. 

Sav.  What  shall  become  of  me?  no  chim- 
ney smoaking?  Well,  prodigal,  your  brother 
wul  come  home.  [ExU. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  lads,  I'll  warrant  you  for 
wenches.    Three  hundred  pounds  in  drink. 

Omnrj.  Oh,  brave  Loveless !        [Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Lady,  Wclfordy  and  Sir  Roger. 

Lady.  QIH>  now  you  see  your  bad  lodging* 
^  I  must  bid  you  ^xxi-night. 

fFcL  Lady,  if  there  be  any  want,  'tis  in 
want  of  you. 

Lady.  A  little  sleep  will  ease  that  compli- 
ment.   Once  more,  good-night. 


fFel.  Once  more,  dear  lady ;  and  then,  all 
sweet  nights. 

Lady.  Dear  Sir,  be  short  and  sweet,  then. 

JVei.  Shall  the  morrow  prove  better  to  me  ? 
shall  I  hope  my  suit  happier  by  this  night's 
rest? 

Lady.  Is  your  suit  so  sickly,  tHat  rest  will 
help  it?  Pray  ye  let  it  rest  then  till  I  call  for 


*^  IPoi  given  himself  into  the  hands  of  varlets,  not  to  he  carv'd  out."]  We  cannot  under- 
stand  this  passage  as  here  printed ;  but  think  die  word  fiot  an  luterpobtion.  Savil,  we  suppose, 
means,  that  Young  Loveless  has  given  himself  into  the  hands  of  fellows  who  will  consume 
him,  cat  him  up;  and  accordingly  afterwards  siays,  *  You  minister  the  clothes,  and  fxeat,  ^nd 
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it.  Sir,  as  a  strancer  you  have  had  all  my 
welcome :  But,  had  I  known  your  errand  ere 
you  came,  your  passage  had  been  straiter. 
Sir,  good  night. 

Trel.  So  fair,  and  cruel!  Dear  unkind, 
good  ni^ht.  [Exil  Lady. 

Nay,  Sir,  you  shall  stay  with  me ;  I'll  press 
your  zeal  so  far. 

Rog.  Oh,  Lord,  Sir! 

IVeL  Do  you  love  tobacco  ? 

Itog.  Surely  I  love  it,  but  it  loves  not  me ; 
yet,  with  your  reverence,  I  will  be  bold,  [it? 

WeL  Pray,  light  it,  Sir.    How  do  you  like 

Ros.  I  promise  you  it  is  notable  stinging 
gecr  mdeed.  It  is  wet.  Sir :  Lord,  how  it 
brings  down  rheum  !  [text  of  it. 

WeL  Handle  it  again.  Sir ;  you  have  a  warm 

Rog.  Thanks  ever  premis'd  for  it."*  I  pro- 
mise you  it  is  very  powerful,  and,  by  a  troi>e, 
spiritual ;  for,  certainly,  it  moves  m  sundry 
places. 

WeL  Ay,  it  does  so.  Sir ;  and  me,  espe- 
cially, to  ask.  Sir,  why  you  wear  a  night-cap? 

Rog.  Assuredly,  I  will  speak  the  truth  unto 
you.  You  shall  understand,  Sir,  that  my  head 
18  broken ;  and  by  whom  ?  even  by  that  vi- 
sible beast, ■•  the  butler. 

WeL  The  butler!  Certainly,  he  had  all  his 
drink  about  him  when  he  did  it.  Strike  one 
of  your  grave  cassock!  The  offence,  Sir? 

Rog.  Reproving  him  at  tra-trip.  Sir,  for 
swearmg.     You  have  the  total,  surely. 

WeL  You  reprov'd  him  when  his  rage  was 
set  a-tilt,  and  so- he  crack' d  your  canons:  I 
hope  he  has  not  hurt  your  gentle  reading. 
But  shall  we  see  these  gentlewomen  to-ni^lu? 

Rog.  Have  patience.  Sir,  until  our  fellow 
Nicholas  be  dcceasM,  that  is,  asleep;  for  so 
the  word  is  taken :  '  To  sleep,  to  die  ;  to  die. 


to  sleep  ;*  ***  a  very  figure.  Sir.      rtlewomen) 

Wei.  Cannot  you  cast  another  for  the  geo- 

Rog.  Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  bed,  his 

grave;  his  grave,  his  bed:   The  yery  same 

again.  Sir.     Our  comic  poet  gives  the  reason 

sweetly;   Plenus  rimarum  est^^^  he  is  full  of 

loop-holes,  and  will  discover  to  6ur  patroness. 

tVel.  Your  comment.  Sir,  hath  made  me 

understand  you. 

Enter  Martha,   and  Abigail  to  ihem,  witk 

a  posset. 

Rog.  Sir,  be  addressed ;  the  graces  do  salute 
you  with  a  full  bowl  of  plenty.  Is  our  old 
enemy  entomb'd  ? 

AHg.  He's  safe.  Jthe  poet? 

Rog,  And  does  he  snore  out  supinely,  with 

Mar.  No,  he  out-snores  the  poeti 

Wei.  Gentlewoman,  this  courtesy  shall 
bind  a  stranger  to  you,  ever  your  servant. 

Mar.  Sir,  my  sister's  strictness  makes  not 
us  for^t  you  are  a  stranger  and  a  gentleman. 

Abig.  In  sooth.  Sir,  were  I  changed  into 
my  lady,  a  gentleman,  so  well  endued  with 
parts,  should  not  be  lost. 

WeL  I  thank  you,  gentlewoman,  and  rest 
bound  to  you. — See,  now  this  foul  familiar 
chews  the  cud!  From  thee  and  three-and- 
fifly.  Good  Ix>ve!  deliver  me!  [spoon? 

Mar.  Will  you  sit  down.  Sir,  ana  take  a 

WeL  I  take  it  kindly,  lady. 

Mar.  It  is  our  best  banquet.  Sir. 

Rog.  Shall  we  give  thanks? 

Wei.  I  have  to  the  gentlewomen  already,Sir. 

Mar.  Good  Sir  Roger,  keep  that  breath  to 
cool  your  part  o*  th*  {losset ;  you  may  chance 
have  a  scalding  zeil  else;  an  you  will  needs 
be  doing,  pray  tell  your  twenty  to  yourself. 
'Would  you  could  like  this.  Sir? 


■*  Thanks  ever  momistd  for  it.  /  promise  yow.]  But  why  thanks  promised?  He  cerLiinly 
meant  to  render  tnem  for  the  favour.  I  dare  say,  a  slight  corruption  has  crept  in,  from  the 
"word  promise  immediately  following.  I  make  no  doubt,  but  the  Authors  wrote  premised'^  t.  e. 
his  thanks  given  by  way  of  preface,  or  introduction.  And,  as  it  is  a  term  in  logic  too,  it  has 
the  greater  analogy  to  f^ir  Ropier's  characlcr.  Mr.  Theobald. 

'"  And  hy  tchow  ?  even  by  that  visible  beast,  the  butler.']  An  invisible  butler  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  rare  curiosity.  Every  man,  anohd  homo,  is  equally  visible  at  some  times.  1  am 
persuaded,  risible  was  the  orizinal  worcl;  i.e.  that  boisterous,  noisy,  laughing;  varlet.  Or, 
perhaps.  Sir  Roger  may  use  tlie  word  in  a  more  quaint  acceptation;  to  signify  a  man  mu 
dignus,  worthy  to  be  laugh'd  at.  Mr.  Sympson. 

*  Visible  beast y  says  Mr. Seward,  signifies,  one  that  appears  to  every  one  to  be  a  beast.* 
That  this  was  our  Authors'  meaning  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt;  any  more  than  that  Mr. 
Sympson's  ciltcration  is  arbitrary  and  injudicious. 

^  To  sleep,  to  die ;  to  die,  to  sleep ; 

Not  till  the  man  be  in  his  l)ed,  his  grave ;  his  grave,  his  bed ;]  These  two  figures,  as  Sir  Roger 
calls  them',  are  a  manifest  flirt  at  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  in  that  fine  soliloquy,  which 
begins,  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  &c.  Mr.  Theobald. 

Though  we  should  suiujose  ever}*  person  who  reads  this  passage  would  consider  it  in  the 

ic  light  as  Mr.  Thfobald  has  done,  yet  Mr.  Seward  thinks  our  Authors  had  no  intention  to 


same 


quoting,  is  Terence,  in  his  Eunuch. 

Farm.  Plenus  rimarum  sum,  hac  afque  illlic  perjluo. 


Mr.  Theobald. 
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JFeL  I  would  your  sister  would  like  me  as 
well*  lady! 

Mar.  Sure,  Sir,  she  would  not  eat  you. 
But  banish  that  imag;tnation ;  she*sonly  wedded 
to  herself,  lies  with  herself,  and  loves  herself; 
and  for  another  husband  than  herself,  he  may 
knock  at  the  gate,  but  ne*er  come  in.  Be 
wise.  Sir,  she*s  a  woman,  and  a  trouble,  and 
has  her  many  faults  3  the  least  of  which  is, 
she  cannot  love  you. 

Abig,  God  pardon  her,  she'll  do  worse! 
*Woufi  I  were  worthy  his  least  grief,  mistress 

fViel.  Now  1  must  over-hear  her.  [Martha. 

Mar.  Faith,  'would  thou  hadst  them  all 
with  all  my  heart ;  I  do  not  think  they  would 
make  thee  a  day  older.  [sweeter. 

Abig.  Sir,  will  you  put  in  deeper;  *tis  the 

Mar.  Well  said,  old  sayings. 

fFei.  She  looks  like  one,  indeed.  Gentle- 
woman, you  keep  your  word ;  your  sweet  self 
has  made  the  bottom  sweeter,    [change.  Sir? 

Abi^.  Sir,   I  begin  a  frolick:    Dare  you 

Wiei.  Myself  for  you,  so  please  you.  1  hat 
smile  has  tum*d  my  stomach :  This  is  right 
the  old  emblem  of  the  moyle  cropping  of 
thistles.  Lord,  what  a  hunting  head  she  car- 
ries! sure  she  has  been  ridden  with  a  martin- 
gale.    Now,  Love,  deliver  me ! 

i^og.  Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  wake?  surely, 
I  know  not.  Am  I  rub*d  off?  Is  this  the 
way  of  all  my  morning  prayers?  Oh,  Roger, 
thou  art  but  grass,  and  woman  as  a  Rower! 
Did  I  for  this  consume  my  quarters ^^  in  me- 
ditation, vows,  and  wooM  her  in  hcroical 
epistles  ?  Did  I  expound  the  Owl,*^  and  un- 
dertook, with  labour  and  cxpence,  the  recol- 
lection of  those  thousand  pieces,  consumed  in 
cellaTS,  and  tobacco-shops,  of  that  our  ho- 
nour*d  Englishman  Nic.  Broughton?**  Have 
I  done  this,  and  am  I  done  thus  to  ?  I  will 
end  with  the  wise  man,  and  say,  *  He  that 
holds  a  woman,  has  an  eel  by  the  tail.* 

Mar.  Sir,  *tis  so  late,  and  our  entertain- 
ment (meaning  our  posset)  by  this  is  grown 


so  cold,  that  'twere  an  unmannerly  part  lonoer 
to  hold  you  from  your  rest.  Let  what  me 
house  has  be  at  your  command.  Sir. 

fFeL  Sweet  rest  be  with  you,  lady.  And 
to  you  what  you  desire  too. 

Abig.  It  should  be  some  such  good  thing 
like  yourself  then.  [^Ex,  Mar.  and  Abig. 

frel.  Hear  n  keep  me  from  that  curse,  and 
all  my  issue !  Good-night,  antiquity. 

Rog.  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  do^ 
loris :  But  I  alone 

fFel.  Learned  Sir,  will  you  bid  my  maa 
come  to  me  ?  and,  requesting  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  your  learning,  good-night,  good  master 
Ro<jer.  ' 

Rog.  Good  Sir,  peace  be  with  you  I 

(Exit  Roger. 
[alf  a  dozen 
such  in  a  kingdom  would  make  a  man  for- 
swear confession :  For  who,  that  had  but  half 
his  wits  about  him,  would  commit  the  counsel 
of  a  serious  sin  to  such  a  *'  crewel  night-cap? 
Why,  how  now,  shall  we  have  an  anticle? 

Enter  servant. 

Whose  head  do  you  carry  upon  your  shoul- 
ders, that  you  joll  it  so  against  the  post?  is  it 
for  your  ease?  or  have  you  seen  tne  cellar? 
Where  are  my  slippers.  Sir? 

Ser.  Here,  Sir. 

IVel.  Where,  Sir?  Have  you  got  the  pot- 
vertigo;*^  Have  you  seen  the  horses.  Sir? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir. 

WeL  Have  they  any  meat? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  they  have  a  kind  of  whole- 
some rushes ;  hay  I  cannot  call  it 

JVel.  And  no  provender? 

Ser.  Sir,  so  I  take  it. 

Wei.  You  are  merry,  Sir;  and  why  so? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  here  are  no  oats  to  be  got, 
unless  you'll  have  >m  in  porridge;  the  people 
are  so  mainly  given  to  spoon-meat.  Yonder*s 
a  cast  oi  coacn-mares  of  the  gentlewoman's, 
the  strangest  cattle. 


oa 


DiJ  I  for  this  consume  my  quarters.]  If  Sir  Roger  means  his  body,  as  Mr.Sympson  ob- 
served to  me,  one  should  conjecture,  that  carcass  was  more  significant,  if  not  more  obvious  to 
be  understood.  Mr.  Theobald. 

We  have  retained  the  old  word,  quarters,  because  it  may  refer  to  time,  as  well  as  to  Sir 
Roger's  person. 

**  Did  I  expound  /AeOwl.]  The  Owl  is  evidently  some  piece  of  Nich.  Broughton*s,  or 
$ome  such  doughty  writers.  Mr.  Seward. 

*♦  Of  that  our  honour  d  Englishman,  Ni.  Br.]  The  Poets,  I  do  not  apprehend,  had  any 
intention  of  sinking,  or  making  a  secret,  of  this  author's  name.  He  was  so  well  known  at  that 
time  of  day,  that  the  copyists  mought  they  might  safely  give  us  his  name  abbreviated.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  who,  among  other  thmgs,  compiled  an  elaborate  tract  about  Fifth- 
Monarchy-Men.  Ben  Jonson,  in  nis  Alchemist,  has  madeDol  Common,  in  her  ecstatick  fit 
to  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  talk  very  largely  out  of  the  works  of  this  Nich.  Broughton. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

*'  To  such  a  cruel  night  cap?"]  The  poets,  as  Mr.Sympson  observ'd  with  me,  certainly 
wrote,  crewel;  i.  e.  made  of  the  ends  of  coarse  worsted.  Mr.  Theobald. 

*•  Have  you  got  /A^  poZ-verdugo?]  Verdugo  is  a  word  of  Spanish  extraction;  hut,  amongst 
all  the  significations  in  which  it  is  taken,  it  has  no  one  consonant  to  the  idea  and  meauinp; 
here  required.  The  poets  must  certainly  have  wfote  vertigo,  a  dizziness,  or  swimming  in  the 
head^  with  drink.  Mr.  Theobald. 
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JTel  Why? 

Ser,  Why,  they  zrc  transparent.  Sir ;  you 
may  see  through  tncm !  And  such  a  house ! 

fyel.  Come,  Sir,  the  truth  of  your  discovery. 

Ser.  Sir,  they  are  in  tribes  like  Jeu's :  The 
kitchen  and  the  dairy  make  one  tribe,  and 
have  their  faction  and  their  fornication  within 
themselves;  the  buttery  and  the<  laundry  are 
another,  and  there's  no  love  lost ;  the  cnam- 
bcFB  are  entire,  and  what's  done  there  is  some- 
what higher  than  my  knowledge.  But  this  I 
am  sure,  between  these  copulations,  a  stranger 
is  kept  virtuous,  that  is,  fasting.    But,  of  all 

this,  the  drink.  Sir 

•   fVeL  What  of  that.  Sir? 

Ser.  Faith,  Sir,  1  will  handle  it  as  the  time 
and  your  patience  will  give  me  leave.  This 
drink,  or  this  cooling  julap,  of  which  three 
spoonfuls  kill  the  calenture,  a  pint  breeds  the 
cold  palsy 

fKel.  Sir,  you  belye  the  house. 

Ser,  I  would  I  did.  Sir.  But,  as  I  am  a 
true  man,  if  it  were  but  one  degree  colder, 
nothTng  but  an  ass's  hoof  would  hold  it.*^. 

fFel,  I  am  glad  on*t.  Sir;  for,  if  it  had 
prov'd  stronger,  you  had  been  tongue-ty*d  of 
these  commendations.  Light  mc  the  candle. 
Sir  J  I'll  hear  no  more.  {_Exeunl. 

Enter  Young  Loveless,  and  his  comrades,  with 
wenches,  and  two  Jiddlers, 

Yo,  La.  Come,  my  brave  man  of  war,  trace 

out  thy  darling;  [boys; 

And  you,  my  learned  council,  set  ana  tunf. 

Kiss  till  the  cow  come  home;  kiss  close,  kiss 

close,  knaves. 
My  modern  poet^  thou  shalt  kiss  in  couplets. 

Enter  servant,  with  wine. 

Strike  up,  you  merry  varlets,  and  leave  your 
This  is  no  pay  for  fiddlers.  [peeping; 


Capt.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  thy  Hercnles,  thy 
captain. 
Makes  thee  his  Hylas,  his  delight,  hb  solace. 
Love  thy  brave  man  of  war,  and  let  thy  bounty 
Clap  him  in  shamois ! 

Let  there  be  deducted  out  of  our  main  potation 
Five  marks,  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh, 
Cramp'd  with  this  rest  of  peace,^^  and  I  will 
Thy  battles.  [fight 

Yo.  Lo.  Thou  shalt  hav't,  boj,  and  ny  in 
feather; 
Lead  on  a  march,  you  michers.*' 

Enter  Savil. 

Sav.  Oh,  my  head,  oh,  my  heart,  wliat  a 
noise  and  change  is  here!  'Would  I  had  been 
cold  i'  th*  mouth  before  this  day,  and  ne'er 
have  liv'd  to  see  thb  dissolution.  He  that 
lives  within  a  mile  of  this  place,  had  as  good 
sleep  in  the  perpetual  noise  of  an  iron-mill. 
There's  a  dead  sea  of  drink  i'  th'  cellar,  in 
which  goodly  vessels  lie  wreck*d ;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  this  deluge,  appear  the  tops  of  fla- 
^ns,  and  black-jacks,  like  churches  drown'd 
i'  th'  marshes. 

Yo.Lo,  What,  art  thou  come,  sweet  Sir 
Amias?  [Hdoi, 

Welcome  to  Troy!  Come,  thou  shalt  Iciss  my 
And  court  her  in  a  dance. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  consider.  [say  jrou? 

Yo.  Lo.  Shall  we  consider,  gentlemen?  how 

Capt.  Consider!  That  were  a  simple  toy, 

i' faith.  [ones 

Consider !  Whose  moral's  that?  The  man  that 

'  Consider,*  is  our  foe :  Let  my  steel  know  him. 

Yo.  Lo.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand ;  he  must 
Prithee  be  calm,  my  Hector.       [not  die  yet: 

Capt.  Peasant  slave!  [thank 

Thou  groom  compos'd  of  erudgin»,  live  and 
This  gentleman ;  thou  hadst  seen  rluto  else  I 
The  next '  consider*  kills  thee. 


a? 


if  it  were  hut  one  degree 


Colder,  nothing  but  an  ass's  hoof  would  hold^it."]  It  is  one  peculiar  impropriety  in  oui 
authors,  (who,  to  be  sure,  ought  every  where  to  shew  their  learning,  so  it  be  none  without 
pedantry:)  that  they  too  frequently  put  it  m  the  mouths  of  characters,  who  cannot  wellbje  sop- 
posed  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  allusion  here  is  to  those  extreme  cold  waters 
which  flow'd  down  from  the  mountain  Nonacris  in  Arcadia,  and  which  would  penetrate 
through  e%'cry  vehicle  but  that  of  an  horse's  hoof;  as  Justin  tells  us  in  the  xiith  Book  of  hb 
History.  Plutarch  and  ^lian  say,  it  was  an  ass's  hoof.  Arrian,  Pliny,  and  Vitruvius,  a 
mule's :  And  Quintus  Curtius,  an  ox's.  The  variation  in  this  point  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence.   Tliey  were  of  so  very  cold  a  qualitv,  as  to  be  mortal  to  those  who  drank  of  them. 

Mr.Theohald. 
*'  Five  marks  in  hatchments  to  adorn  this  thigh, 

Crampt  with  this  rest  of  peace.']  The  rest  of  peace  is  a  little  tautological,  and  I  bdieie 
the  original  was. 

Cramp* d  with  the  rust  of  peace. 

t.  e.  Cramp'd  with  w^earing  such  a  rusty  sword  as  a  long  peace  had  reduc'd  him  to.  He  wanted 
to  have  a  new  sword,  or  at  least  to  have  his  old  one  new  hatched:  The  hatch  of  the  sword  is 
the  gilded  wire  of  the  handle,  or  the  gilt  of  it  in  general.  Mr.  Seward, 

\Vc  have  no  doubt  o(rest  being  the  proper  word,  because  the  captain  complains  of  his  thigh 
being  cramped;  which  it  might  be  by  a  want  of  exercise,  but  hardly  by  having  a  rusty,  any 
more  than  a  bright,  sword  hanging  near  it. 

*^  You  michers.J  f.  e.  Idlers,  loiterers. 
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Trap.  Let  him  drink  down  his  word  again^ 
in  a  gallon  of  sack. 

Poei.  *Tit  but  a  snuff;  make  it  two  gallon^ 
and  let  him  do  itJcneeling  in  repentance. 

Sav,  Nay»  rather  kill  me;  there*s  but  a  lay- 
man lost.     Good  captain,  do  your  office. 

Yo.Lo.  Thou  shall  drink, 'steward;  drink 
and  dance,  my  steward.    Strike  him  a  horn- 

C'pe,  aquoikers!  Take  thy  stiver,  and  pace 
T  till  she  stew.5« 

Sav.  Sure,  Sir,  I  cannot  dance  with  your 
gentlewomen ;  they  are  too  light  for  me.  Pray 
break  my  head,  and  let  me  go. 

C<^L  He  shall  dance,  he  shall  dance. 

Yo,  Lo.  He  sliall  dance,  and  drink,  and  be 
drunk  and  dance,  «nd  be  drunk  again,  and 
thall  see  no  meat  in  a  year. 

Poet,  And  three  quarters. 

Yo.Lo,  And  three  quarters  be  it. 

Co^/.  Who  knocks  there  ?  let  him  in. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless,  disguiid, 

Sav,  Some  to  deliver  me,  1  hope. 

EL  ho.  Gentlemen,'  God  save  you  all !  My 
bunness  is  to  one  master  Loveless. 

Copt.  This  is  the  gentleman  you  mean; 
view  him,  and  take  his  inventory,  he*s  a  right 

El.  Zo.  He  promises  no  less.  Sir.        [one. 

Yo,  Lo,  Sir,  your  business  \ 

ELLo.  Sir,  1  should  let  you  know,  yet  I 
am  loth,  yet  I  am  swoni  to*t!  'Would  some 
•tber  tongue  would  speak  it  for  me ! 

Yo.  Lo.  Out  with  it,  i*  God's  name. 

EL  Lo,  All  I  desire.  Sir,  is  the  patience 
and  sniTrance  of  a  man ;  and,  good  Sir,  be 
not  mov'd  more 

Yo.Lo,  Than  a  pottle  of  sack  will  do^ 
Here  is  my  hand ;  prithee,  thy  business? 

ELLo.  Good  Sir,  excuse  me;  and  what- 
soever you  hear,  think  must  have  been  known 
unto  you ;  and  be  yourself,  discrete,  and  bear 
it  nobly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Prithee  dbpatch  me. 

EL  Lo.  Your  brother  s  dead.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Thou  dost  not  mean— dead  drunk  ? 

EL  Lo.  No,  no ;  dead  and  drovvn'd  at  sea, 

yb.XfO.  Art  sure  he's  dead?  [Sir. 

£/.  £o.  Too  sure.  Sir.  [of  it? 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  but  art  thou  very  certainly  sure 

EL  Lo.  As  sure.  Sir,  as  I  tell  it.      [ag^in  ? 

Yo.  L(i.  But  art  thou  sure  he  came  not  up 

EL  Lo,  He  may  come  up,  but  ne'er  to  call 
you  brother.  [drown  him  ? 

Yo.  Lo.  But  art  sure  He  had  water  enough  to 

ELLo.  Sure,  Sir,  he  wanted  none. 

Yo.Lo.  I  would  not  have  him  want;  I 
loT*d  him  better.  Here,  I  forgive  thee ;  and, 
i'failh,  be  plain;  how  do  I  bear  it? 


EL  Lo.  Very  wisely.  Sir. 

Yo,Lo.  Fill  him  some  wine.  Thou  ddst 
not  see  me  mov'd ;  these  transitory  \a^  ne'er 
trouble  me;  he's  in  a  better  place,  my  friend, 
I  Jcnow't.  Some  feUbws  would  have  cry'd 
now,  and  have  curs'd  thee,  and  fall'n  out  with 
their  meat,  and  kept  a  pother;  but  all  this 
helps  not :  H^  was  too  good  for  us,  and  let 
God  keep  him!  There's  the  right  use  on't, 
friend.  Off  with  thy  drink ;  thou  hast  a  spice 
of  sorrow  makes  thee  dry :  Fill  him  another. 
Savil,  your  master's  dead ;  and  who  am  I  now, 
Savil?  Nay,  let's  all  bear  it  well.  Wipe, 
Savil,  wipe;  tears  are  but  thrmvn  away.  We 
shall  have  wenches  now ;  shall  we  not,  Savil  ? 

Sa\),  Yes,  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  And  drink  innumerable? 

Snv.  Yes,  forsooth.  [drunk  a  little? 

Yo.  Lo.  And  you'll  strain  court'sy,  and  be 

Sav.  I  would  be  glad.  Sir,  to  do  my  weak 
endeavour. 

Yo.  Lo.  You  may  be  brought  in  timt:  to 
love  a  wench  too. 

Sav.  In  time  the  sturdy  oak.  Sir 

Yo.Lo.  Some  more  wine  for  my  friend  there. 

ELLo.  I  shall  be  drunk  anon  for  my  good 
news :  But  I  have  a  loving  brother,  that's  m  j 
comfort. 

Yo.  Lo.  Here's  to  you,  Sir ;  this  is  the  worst 
I  wish  you  for  your  news :  And  if  I  had  ano- 
ther elder  brother,  and  say,  it  were  his  chance 
to  feed  haddocks,  1  should  be  still  the  same 
you  see  me  now,  a  poor  contented  gentleman. 
More  wine  for  my  friend  there ;  he's  dry  again. 

EL  Lo.  \  shall  be,  if  I  follow  this  begin- 
ning. Well,  my  dear  brother,  if  I  'scape  this 
drowning,  'tis  your  turn  next  to  sink;  you 
shall  duck  twice  before  1  help  you. — Sir,  I 
cannot  drink  more;  pray  let  me  have  your 
pardon. 

Yo.Lo.  Oh,  lord.  Sir,  it  is  your  modesty! 
More  wine ;  give  him  a  bigger  glass.  Hug 
him,  my  Captain!  Thou  shalt  be  my  chief 
mf»urncr. 

Cap.  And  this  my  pennon.  Sir,  a  full  ca- 
rouse to  you,  and  to  my  lord  of  land  here. 

EL  Lo.  I  feel  a  buzzing  in  my  brains ;  pray 
God  they  bear  this  out,  and  I'll  ne'er  trouble 
them  so  far  again.    Here's  to  you.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  To  my  dear  steward.  Down  o'your 
knees,  you  infidel,  you  pagan !  be  drunk,  and 
penitent. 

Sav.  Foreive  me,  Si^  and  I'll  be  any  thing. 

Yo.  Lo.  Then  be  a  bawd;  I'll  have  thee  a 
brave  bawd.  [my  business  is  so  urgent. 

El.^Lo.  Sir,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you, 

Yo.  Lo.  Let's  have  a  bridling  cast,  before 
you  go.     Fill's  a  new  stoop. 


'®  Take  thy  striver,  and  pace  her  till  she  stew^  Here  is  both  obscurity  and  nonsense,  from 
the  casual  interposition  of  one  unnecessary  letter.  Stice  was  the  old  and  obsolete  term  for  the 
stews i  and  cor»equently,  a  stiver,  as  it  should  be  restored  in  the  text,  was  a  girl,  a  stnmipct, 
who  ply'd  there.  Hence,  perhaps,  might  come  the  word  stiver  too,  to  signify  that  inconsidf  r- 
Me  coin  (the  fifth  part  of  an  English  renny)  tlie  pay  of  these  mean  prostitutes,  these  merrir'ucs 
dioholaret,  t»  Plautus  styles  them.  Mr.  Ticolafd. 
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EL  Lo,  I  dare  not.  Sir,  by  no  means. 

Yo,  Lo,  Have  you  any  mind  to  a  wench  ?  I 
would  fain  gratify  you  tor  the  pains  you  took, 

EL  Lo.  As  little  as  to  the  otner.  [Sir. 

Yo,  Lo.  If  you  find  any  stirring,  do  but  say  so. 

ELLo.  Sir,  you* re  too  bounteous:  When 
I  feel  that  itchnig,  ](0u  shall  assuage  it.  Sir, 
before  another.  This  only,  and  farewell,  Sir : 
Your  brother,  when  the  storm  was  most 
extreme,  told  all  about  him,  he  left  a  will, 
which  lies  close  behind  a  chimney  in  the 
matted  chamber.  And  so,  as  well,  Sir,  as 
you  have  made  me  able,  I  take  my  leave. 

Yo.  Lo.  Let  us  embrace  him  all  I  If  you  grmv 
dry  before  you  end  your  business,  pray  take  a 
bait  here;  1  have  a  fresh  hogshead  for  you. 

Sav.  You  shall  neither  will,  nor  choose, 
Sir.  My  master  is  a  wonderful  fine  gentle- 
man ;  has  a  fine  state,  a  very  fine  statr.  Sir ; 
I  am  his  steward.  Sir,  and  his  man. 

JSL  Lo.  Would  you  were  our  own.  Sir,  as  I 
left  you.    Well,  1  must  cast  about,  or  all  sinks. 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentleman,  gentleman,  gen- 
tleman 1 

ELLo.  What  would  you  with  me.  Sir? 

Sav.  Farewell,  gentlemen ! 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  sleep.  Sir,  sleep.  [ JElr.  EL  Lo. 

Yo.Le,  Well,  boys,  you  see  what's  fall'n; 
let's  in  and  drink,  and  give  thanks  for  it. 

Capt.  Let's  give  thanks  for  it. 

Yo.  Lo.  Drunk,  as  I  live. 

Sav.  Drunk,  as  I  live,  boys. 

Yo.Lo.  Why,  now  thou  art  able  to  dis- 
charge thine  omce,  and  cast  up  a  reckoning  of 
some  weight.  I  will  be  knighted,  for  my  state 
will  bear  it ;  'tis  sixteen  hundred,  boys !  Off 
with  your  husks ;  I'll  skin  you  all  in  sattin. 

Capf.  Oh,  sweet  Loveless! 

Sav.  All  in  sattin  1  Oh,  sweet  Loveless! 

Yo.Lo.  March  in,  my  noble  compeers! 
And  this,  my  countess,  snail  be  led  by  two : 
And  so  proceed  we  to  the  will.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Morecraft  and  Widow. 

Mor.  And,  Widow,  as  I  say,  be  your  own 
friend:  Your  husband  left  you  wealthy,  ay, 
and  wise;  continue  so,  sweet  duck,  continue 
so.  Take  heed  of  young  smooth  varlets, 
younger  brothers ;  they  are  worms  that  will 
bat  through  your  bags ;  they  are  very  light'ning, 
that  with  a  flash  or  two  will  melt  your  money, 
and  never  singe  your  purse-strings ;  they  are 
colts,  wench,  coits,  heady  and  dangerous,  'till 
we  take  'cm  up,  and  maKe  'em  fit  for  bonds. 
I^ook  upon  me;  I  have  had,  and  have  yet, 
matter  of  moment,  girl,  matter  of  moment : 
You  may  meet  with  a  worse  back;  I'll  not 

md.  Nor  I  neither,  Sir.        [commend  it. 

Mor.  Yet  thus  far,  by  your  favour,  Widow, 
His  tough.  [love  a  tender  one. 

JFid.  And  therefore  not  for  my  diet;  for  I 

Mor.  Sweet  Widow,  leave  your  fnunps, 
and  be  edified  :  You  know 'my  state  ;  I  sell  no 
perspectives,  scarfs,  gloves,  nor  hangers,  nor 
put  my  trust  in  shoe-ties;  and  where  your 


husband  in  an  age  was  rising  by  burnt  figs, 
dredg'd  with  meal  and  powdered  sugar,  saun- 
ders,  and  grains,  wormseed  and  rotten  raisins, 
and  such  vile  tobacco  that  made  the  footmen 
mangy;  I,  in  a  year,  have  put  up  hundreds; 
inclos  d,  my  Widow,  those  pleasant  meadows, 
by  a  forfeit  mortgage;  for  which  the  poor 
knight  takes  a  lone  cnamber,  owes  for  his  ale, 
and  dare  not  beat  his  hostess.   Nay,  more 

fVid.  Good  Sir,  no  more,  whate'er  my 
husband  was,  I  know  what  I  am;  and,  if  you 
marry  me,  you  must  bear  it  bravely  off.  Sir. 

jjfor.  Not  with  the  head,  sweet  Widow. 

JVid.  No,  sweet  Sir,  but  with  your  should 
ders.  I  must  have  you  dubb'd ;  for  under 
that  I  will  not  stoop  a  feather.  My  husband 
was  a  fellow  lov'd  to  toil,  fed  ill,  made  gain 
his  exercise,  and  so  grew  costive,  which,  for 
that  I  was  his  wife,  I  gave  way  to,  and  spun 
mine  own  smocks  coarse,  and.  Sir,  so  little 
But  let  that  pass :  Time,  that  wears  all  things 
out,  wore  out  this  husband ;  who,  in  penitence 
of  such  fruitless  five  years  marriage,  left  me 
great  with  his  wealth ;  which,  if  you'll  be  a 
worthy  gossip  to,  be  knighted.  Sir. 

Enter  SaviL 

Mor.  Now,  Sir,  from  whom  come  you } 
whose  man  are  you.  Sir?  P^^- 

Sav.  Sir,  I  come  from  young  master  Love- 

Mor.  Be  silent.  Sir;  I  nave  no  money,  not 
a  penny  for  you:  He's  sunk;  your  m&ster's 
sunk ;  a  perisn'd  man.  Sir. 

Sav.  Indeed,  his  brother's  sunk.  Sir;  God 
be  with  him !  A  perish'd  man,  indeed,  and 
drown'd  at  sea.  [brother  drown'd  ? 

Mor.  How  saidst  thou,  good  my  friend?  his 

Sai\  Untimely,  Sir,  at  sea. 

Mor.  And  thy  young  master  left  sole  heir? 

Sav.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mor.  And  he  wants  money? 

Sav.  Yes ;  and  sent  me  to  you,  for  he  b 
now  to  be  knighted. 

Mor.  Widow,  be  wise ;  there's  more  land 
coming,  Widow ;  be  wise,  and  give  thanks  for 
me.  Widow. 

Wid.  Be  you  very  wise,  and  be  knighted, 
and  then  ^ive  thanks  for  me^  Sir. 

Sav.  What  says  your  worship  to  this  money? 

Mor.  I  say,  he  may  have  money,  if  he  please. 

Sav.  A  thousand.  Sir? 

Mor.  A  thousand.  Sir,  provided,  anywise. 
Sir,  his  land  lie  for  the  payment;  other- 
wise  

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  comrades,  to  them. 

Sav.  He's  here  himself.  Sir,  and  can  better 
tell  you. 

lijor.  My  notable  dear  friend,  and  worthy 
master  Loveless,  and  now  right  worshipful, 
all  joy  and  wel conic ! 

Yo.  Lo.  Thanks  lo  my  dear  incloser,  master 
Morecraft.  Prithee,  old  angel-gold,  salute  my 
family;  I'll  do  as  much  for  yours.  This,  and 
your  own  desires,  fair  gentlewoman. 
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Wid,  And  yours.  Sir,  if  you  mean  well. 
^s  a  handsome  gentleman. 

Yo.  Lo.  Sirrah^  my  brother's  dead. 

Mor,  Dead?  [Ember-week. 

¥6.  Lo,  Dead ;  and  by  this  time  sous'd  for 

Mor,  Dead? 

Yo.Lo,  Drown*d,  drown'd  at  sea,  man. 
By  the  next  fresh  conger  that  comes  wc  shall 
hear  more.  [moves  me  much. 

Mor,  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,   it 

Yo,  Lo.  What,  wilt  thou  be  an  ass,  and 
weep  for  the  dead?  Why,  I  thought  nothing 
but  a  general  inundation  would  have  mov'd 
thee.    Prithee,  be  quiet  j  he  hath  left  his  land 

Mor,  Oh,  has  he  so?  fbehind  him. 

Yo.Lo,  Yes,  faith,  1  thank  him  for't:  I*ve 
all,  boy.    Hast  any  ready  money  ? 

Mor.  Will  you  sell.  Sir? 

Yo.Lo.  No,  not  outright,  good  Gripe. 
Marry,  a  mortga;i;e^  or  such  a  slight  security. 

Mor,  I  have  no  money,  Sir,  for  iuortjj;age: 
Ifjrou'll  sell,  and  all  or  none,  I'll  work  a  new 
mine  for  you. 

Sav.  Good  Sir,  look  before  you;  he'll  work 
you  out  of  all  else.  If  you  sell  all  your  land, 
you  have  sold  your  countr)';  and  then  you 
must  to  sea,  to  seek  your  brother,  and  there 
lie  pickled  in  a  powdering-tub,  and  break 
.  your  teeth  with  biscuits  and  hard  beef,  that 
must  have  watering.  Sir  :  And  where's  your 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  drink  then? 
If  you*ll  turn  up  the  Straits,  you  may;  for  you 
have  no  calling  for  drink  there,  but  with  a 
cannon,  nor  no  scoring  but  on  your  ship's 
sides;  and  then,  if  you 'scape  with  life,  and 
take  a  faggot-boat  and  a  bottle  of  usqutbaugh, 
come  home,  poor  man,  like  a  type  ot  Thames- 
street,  stinking  of  pitch  and  poor-john.  I 
cannot  tell.  Sir;  1  would  be  lotn  to  see  it. 

Capt.  Steward,  you  are  an  ass,  a  meazel'd 
mungrel;  and,  were  it  not  against  the  peace 
of  my  sovereign  friend  here,  I  would  break 
your  forecasting  coxcombs,  dog,  I  would,  even 
with  thy  staff  of  olRcc  there,  thy  pen  and 
inkhom.  Noble  boy,  the  god  of  gold  here 
has  fed  thee  well;^*  take  money  for  thy  dirt. 
Hark,  and  believe;  thou  ^rt  cold  of  consti- 
tution, thv  seat  unhealthful;  sell  and  be  wise: 
We  are  ifirce  that  will  adorn  thee,  and  live 
according  to  thine  own  heart,  child ;  mirth 
shall  be  only  ours,  and  only  ours  shall  be -the 
biack-ey'd  beauties  of  the  time.  Money  makes 
men  eternal. 

Poet.  Do  what  you  will,  it  is  the  noblest 
course:  Then  may  you  live  without  the  charge 


of  people;  only  we  four  will  make  a  fa- 
mily; ay,  and  an  age  that  will  beget  new 
annals,  m  which  I'll  write  thy  life,  my  son 
of  pleasure,  equal  with  Nero  and  C'aligula. 

10,  Lo.  Wnat  men  were  they,  Capta'r? 

Capt,  Two  roaring  boys  ot  Rome,  that 
made  all  split. 

Yo,  Lo,  Come,  Sir,  what  dare  you  give? 

Sav.  You  will  not  sell.  Sir? 

Yo.  Lo.  Who  told  you  so,  Sir? 

Sav,  Goo<l  Sir,  have  a  care. 

Yo.  Lo.  Peace,  or  Til  tack  your  tongue  up 
to  your  roof     What  money?  speak. 

Mor.  Six  thousand  pounds.  Sir. 

Capt.  Take  it;  h'as  overbidden,  by  the  sun; 
bind  him  to  his  bargain  quickly. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  strike  me  lucli  with  earnest, 
and  draw  the  writings. 

Mor*  There's  a  god's  penny  for  thee. 

Sav.  Sir,  for  my  old  master's  sake,  let  mv 
farm  be  excepted :  If  I  become  his  tenant,  t 
am  undone,  my  children  beggars,  and  my 
wife  God  knows  what.     Consider  me,  dear 

Mor.  I'll  have  all  or  none.  [Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  All  in,  all  in.    Dispatch  the  writ- 
ings. [Exit  with  Com. 

Wid,  Go,  thou  art  a  pretly  forehanded  fel- 
'Would,  thou  wert  wiser.  [low ! 

Sav.  Now  do  I  sensibly  begin  to  feel 
Myself  a  rascal !  'Would  I  could  teach  a  school. 
Or  be«;,  or  lye  well :  I  am'  utterly  undone. 
Now  he,  that  taught  thee  to  deceive  and 

cozen. 
Take  thee  to  his  mercy!  So  be  it.  \Exit. 

Mor,  Come,  Widow,  Come,  never  stand 
upcm  a  knij;hthood;  it  is  a  mere  paper  ho- 
nour, and  not  proof  enough  for  a  serjeant. 
Come,  come,  I'lJ  make  thee     ■ 

jy^id.  To  answer  in  short,  'tis  this.  Sir. 
No  knight,  no  Widow:  If  you  make  me 
any  thing,  it  must  be  a  lady;  and  so  I  take 
my  leave.  [it. 

MoTy  Farewell,  sweet  Widow,  and  think  of 

IJ^id,  Sir,  I  do  more  than  think  of  it ;  it 
makes  me  dream.  Sir.  [Exit  JVid. 

Mor.  She's  rich  and  sober,  if  this  itch  were 
from  her:  And,  say,  1  be  at  the  charge  to 
pay  the  footmen,  and  the  trumi)ets,  ay,  and 
ihc  horsemen  too,  and  be  a  knight,  and  she 
refuse  me  then  : 

Then  am  1  hoist  into  the  subsidy,  [comb  : 
And  so  by  consequence  should  prove  a  cox- 
ril  have  a  care  of  that.  Six  thousand  pound. 
And  then  the  land  is  mine:  There's  some 
refreshing  yet.  [Exit, 


^'  The  god  of  gold  here  has  fed  thee  well,"]  Mr.  Seward  imagines,  *  that  the  last  sjllable  of 
'  the  true  word  only  remained  in  the  copy,  sed,  which  the  editors  altered  to  Jed;  and  there- 
fore proposes  reading  advised.  Though  we  think  his  suo:gestion  ingenious,  the  variation  from 
the  old  authorities  is  too  great,  for  us  to  admit  adrisrd  into  the  text.  It  is  ver\  probable  the 
Captain  means,  *  Morecraft  has  hithcrlo  yit/,  supplud,  you  well  with  money;  ajid  do  not 
*  break  off  with  him  now,' 
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ACT    III. 


Enier  Abigail,  and  drops  her  glove. 

Abig,  TF  he  but  follow  me,  as  all  my  hopes 
•*  Tell  me  he's  man  enough^  up  goes 
mv  rest. 
And,  I  know,  I  shall  draw  him. 

Enter  PFefford. 

fFel.  This  is  the  strangest  pamper'd  piece 
of  flesh  towards  fifty,  that  ever  frailty  cop'd 
withal.  What  a  trim  V envoy  here  she  has  put 
upon  me:'*  These  women  are  a  proud  kmd 
ot  cattle,  and  love  this  whoreson  doin^  so 
directly,  that  they  will  not  stick  to  make  tneir 
very  skins  bawds  to  their  flesh.  Here's  dog- 
skin and  storax  sufficient  to  kill  a  hawk  : 
What  to  do  with  it,  beside  nailing  it  up'' 
amongst  Irish  heads  of  ieer,  to  shew  the 
mightiness  of  her  palm,  I  know  not. 
There  she  is :  I  must  enter  into  dialogue. 
Lady,  you  have  lost  your  glove. 

Alig,  Notj  Sir,  if  you  nave  found  it. 

Wei,  It  was  my  meaning,  lady,  to  restore  it. 

Ahig,  'Twill  be  uncivil  m  me  to  take  back 
A  favour  fortune  hath  so  well  bestow'd.  Sir. 
Pray,  wear  it  for  me.  [vou,  mistress, 

treL  1  had  rather  wear  a  bell.— But,  hark 
What  hidden  virtue  is  there  in  this  glove, 
Tliat  you  would  have  me  wear  it?  Is  it  good 
Against  sore  eyes,  or  will  it  charm  the  tooth- 
ach?  [soluble. 

Or  these  red  tops,  being  steep'd  in  white-wine 
Will 't  kill  the  itch?  or  has  it  so  conceal'd 
A  providence  to  keep  my  hands  from  bonds  ? 
If  It  have  none  of  these,  and  prove  no  more 
But  a  bare  glove  of  half-a-crown  a  pair, 
*Twill  be  but  half  a  courtesy ;  I  wear  two  al- 
ways, [pleasure. 
Faith,  let's  draw  cuts;   one  will  do  me  no 

Ahig.  The  tenderness  of 's  years  keeps  him 
as  yet  ^ 


In  ignorance :  He's  a  well-moulded  fellow. 
And  I  wonder  his  blood  should  stir  nohi^er; 
But  'tis  his  want  of  company :  I  must 
Grow  nearer  to  him. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless  disguised. 

El.  Lo.  God  save  you  both ! 

Abi^,  And  pardon  you.  Sir !  This  is  some- 
vvtiat  rude : 
How  came  you  hither  ?  [open. 

El.  Lo.  Why,  through  the  doors ;  thcjr  arc 

Wei.  What  are  you?  and  what  busmest 
have  you  here  ? 

El.  Lo.  More,  I  believe,  than  you  have. 

Abig.  Who  would  this  fellow  speak  with! 
Art  thou  sober? 

El.  Lo.  Yes  j  I  come  not  here  to  sleep. 

Wei.  Prithee,  what  art  thou? 

El.  Lo,  As  much,  gay  man,  as  thou  art ; 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Wei.  Art  thou  no  more?  [soldier. 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  more  than  thou  dar'st  he;  a 

Abig.  Thou  dost  not  come  to  quarrel? 

El.  Lo.  No,  not  with  women.     I  come 
With  a  ^ntlewoman.  [here  to  speak 

Abig.  \Vhy,  I  am  oiie. 

El.  Lo.  But  not  with  one  so  gentle. 

Wei.  Tliis  is  a  fine  fellow. 

El.  Lo.  Sir,  I'm  not  fine  yet.     I  am  but 
new  come  over ; 
Direct  me  with  your  ticket  to  your  tailor. 
And  then  I  shall  be  fine.  Sir.     Lady,  if  Uiere 
A  better  of  your  sex  within  this  house,      [be 
Say  I  woulcf  see  her.  [Sir  ? 

Abig.  Why,  am  not  I  good  enough  for  you. 

El,  Lo.  Your  way  you'll  be  too  good.  Pray, 
end  my  business. 
This  is  another  suitor :  Oh,  frail  woman ! 

Wei.  This  fellow,  with  his  bluntness,  hopes 

to  do  [could:'* 

More  than  the  long   suits   of  a    thousand 


'*  What  a  trim  I'cnvoy  here  she  has  put  upon  me.']  L* envoy  signifies  an  ambassador,  emis- 
sary, ^0  between.  It  is  a  term  still  in  use  to  signify  a  minister.  Welford  speaks  with  reference 
to  Abigail's  glove,  which  she  drops  when  she  enters. 

"  Amongst  Irish  heads  of  teer,  to  shew  the  mightiness  of  her  palm.]  Teer  is  the  Irisk 
pronunciation  of  deer  5  the  palm,  or  palmer,  is  call'd  the  crown  of  a  stag's  nead. 

Mr.  Theobald, 

3*  This  fellow  with  his  bluntncss,  &c.]    So  Shakespeare,  in  his  King  Lear,  Act  II 

This  is  some  fellow. 
Who  having  been  praised  for  blunt  ness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness;  and  constrains  the  garb,  \ 

Quite  from  his  nature.     He  can't  flatter,  he! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth  ; 
An  they  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  knoiv,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  crdft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 
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Tho*  he  be  90ut,  hc*s  quick;  I  must  not  trust 

him. 
Sir,  thb  lady  is  not  to  speak  with  you;  she  is 
more  serious.     You  smell  as  if  you  were  new 
calk*d  ;  go,  and  be  handsome^  and  then  you 
may  sit  with  the  ser\'ingmen. 

£l.  Lo.  What  are  you.  Sir  ? 

WeL  Troth,  guess  oy  my  outside. 

El.  Lo.  Then,  I  take  you.  Sir,  for  some 
new  silken  thing,  wean'd  from  the  country, 
that  shall  (when  you  come  to  keep  good  coui- 

P)  be  beaten  into  better  manners.    Pray, 
proud  gentlewoman,  help  me  to  your 
mistress. 

JFeL  How  many  lives  hast  thou ;  that  thou 
talk'st  thus  rudely?" 

El.  Lo.  But  one,  one;  I  am  neither  cat  nor 
woman.  [you  ever 

JViel,  And  will  that  one  life.  Sir,  maintain 
In  such  bold  sauciness  ?  [as  you  are, 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  'mongst  a  nation  of  such  men 
And  be  no  worse  for  wearing.    Shall  I  speak 
With  this  lady  ? 

jibig.  No,  by  my  troth,  shall  you  not. 

EL  Lo.  I  must  stay  here  then. 

IFeL  That  you  shjul  not,  neither. 

EL  Lo.  Good  fine  thing,  tell  me  why  ? 

FFeL  Good  anery  thing,  I'll  tell  you : 
Thb  is  no  place  for  such  companions  ; 
Such  lou^  gentlemen  shall  find  their  business 
Better  i*  tn*  suburbs;  there  your  strong  pitch- 
perfume. 
Mingled  with  lees  of  ale,  shall  reek  in  fashion : 
This  IS  no  Thames-Street,  Sir. 

Abig.  This  gentleman  informs  you  truly. 
Prithee,  be  satisfied,  and  seek  the  suburbs. 
Good  captain,  or  whatever  title  else 
The  warlike  eel-boats  have  bestowed  upon  thee. 
Go  and  reform  thyself;  prithee  be  sweeter; 
And  know,  my  lady  speaks  with  no  such 
swabbers.  [tradition 

El.  Lo.  You  cannot  talk  me  out  with  yoiir 
Of  wit  you  pick  from  plays;  go  to,  I  nave 

-  found  ye. 
And  for  you,  tender  Sir,  whose  gentle  blood 
Runs  in  your  nose,  and  makes  you  snuff  at  all 
But  three-pil'd  people,^**  I  do  let  you  know. 
He  that  bc^ot  your  worship*s  sattin  suit. 
Can  make  no  men.  Sir.    I  will  see  this  lady. 
And,  with  the  reverence  of  your  silkcnship. 
In  these  old  ornaments. 
*   JVeL  You  will  not,  sure  ? 

El.  Lo.  Sure,  Sir,  I  shall. 

Abig.  You  would  be  beaten  out  ? 

EL  Lo.  Indeed  I  would  not ;  or,  if  I  would 
be  beaten. 
Pray,  who  shall  beat  me?  Thisgood  gentleman 
Looks  as  he  were  o'  ih*  peace. 

IFel.  Sir,  you  shall  sec  that.   Will  you  get 
you  out? 


EL  Lo.   Yes ;  that  that  shall  correct  your 
boy's  tonecue.   * 
Dare  you  fight?     I  will  stay  here  still. 

[They  draw. 
Aing.  Oh,   their  things   are   out!    Help, 
help,  for  God's  sake  1 
Madam !  Jesus !  They  foin  at  one  another. 
Madam !  Why,  who  is  within  there? 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  Who  breeds  this  rudeness? 

Wet.  This  uncivil  fellow. 
He  says  he  comes  from  sea;  where,  I  believe, 
H'as  purg'd  away  his  manners. 

Lady.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

JVel.  Why,  he  will  rudely,  without  once 
'  God  bless  you,* 
Press  to  your  privacies,  and  no  denial 
Must  stand  betwixt  your  person  and  his  busi- 
I  let  go  his  ill  language.  [ness. 

Lady,  Sir,  have  you 
Business  with  me? 

El.  Lo.  Madam,  some,  I  have; 
But  not  so  serious  to  pawn  my  life  for't. 
If  you  keep  this  quarter,  and  maintain  about 

you 
Such  knights  o'  th'  sun  as  this  is,  to  defy 
Men  of  employment  to  you,  you  may  live; 
But  in  what  fame? 

Lady,  Pray  stay,  Sir, who  has  wrong'd  you? 

El.  Lo.  W  rong  me  he  cannot,  though  un- 
civilly 
He  flung  his  wild  words  at  me ;   But  to  you, 
I  think,  he  did  no  honour,  to  deny 
The  haste  I  come  withal  a  passage  to  you. 
Though  I  seem  coarse.  [my  knowledge. 

Lady.  Elxcuse  me,  gentle  oir;  'twas  from 
And  shall  have  no  protection.  And  to  you.  Sir, 
You  have  shew'd  more  heat  than  wit,  and 

from  yourself 
Have  borrow'd  pow'r  1  never  gave  you  here. 
To  do  these  vile  unmanly  things.     My  house 
Is  no  blind  street  to  swagger  in ;  and  my  favours 
Not  doting  yet  on  your  unknown  deserts 
So  far,  that  I  should  make  you  master  of  my 

business. 
My  credit  yet  stands  fairer  with  the  people 
Than  to  be  tried  with  swords;  and  they  that 

come     ^ 
To  do  me  service,  must  not  think  to  win  me 
With  hazard  of  a  murder.     If  your  love 
Consist  in  fury,  carry  it  to  the  camp; 
And  there,  in  honour  of  some  common  mistress. 
Shorten  your  youth.  I  pray  be  better  temper'd ; 
And  give  me  leave  awnile.  Sir. 

IVeL  You  must  have  it.        [Exit  TFelford. 

Lady.  Now,  Sir,  your  business? 

EL  Lo.  First,  I  thank  you  for  schoolinp; 

this  young  fellow,  [enough 

Whom  his  own   follies,    which  he's  prone 


55  Abig.  How  many  livc^t  &c.]  All  the  copies  place  this  speech  to  Abijj;ail.     Wc  have 
ventured  to  transfer  it  to  V\'clford  :  which  his  next  speech,  we  thmk,  fully  warrants  us  to  do. 


^^  Biif  three  pil'd  people.] 


1.  e.  Wearers  of  velvet ;  the  pile  is  the  soft  shag  or  pluflf  of  it. 

Mr.  Theobald. 
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Daily  to  fall  into,  if  you  but  frown, 
Shall  level  him  away  to  his  repentance. 
Next,  I   should  rail  at  you;  but  you  arc  a 
And  anger's  lost  upon  you.  [woman. 

Lady.  Why  at  mc,  JSir? 
I  never  did  vou  wrong ;  for,  to  my  knowledge, 
This  is  the  first  sight  of  you. 

El.  Lo.  You  have  done  that, 
I  must  confess,  I  have  the  least  curse  in, 
Because  the  least  acquaintance  :  But  there  be 
(If  there  be  honour  m  the  minds  of  men) 
Thousands,  when    they  shall   know  what  I 

deliver, 
(As  all  good  men  must  shai-e  in*t)  will  to  shame 
Blast  your  black  memory. 

Lady.  How  is  this,  good  Sir? 

El.  Lo.  'TIS  that,  that,  if  you  have  a  soul. 
You've  kiird  a  gentleman.        [will choke  it: 

Lady.  I  kill'd  a  f^entleman  ! 

El.  Lo.  You,  and  your  cruelty,  have  kill'd 
him,  woman ! 
And  such  a  man  (let  me  be  angry  in't) 
Whose  least  worth  weigh'd  above  all  womens' 

virtues 
That  are ;  I  spare  you  all  to  come  too  :  Guess 
him  now. 

Lady.  1  am  so  innocent,  I  cannot.  Sir. 

El.  Lo.    Repent,  you  mean.     You   are  a 
perfect  woman. 
And,  as  the  firstwas,  made  for  man's  undoing. 

Lady.  Sir,   you  have  miss'd  your  way;  i 
am  not  she. 

El.  Lo.  Would  he  had  miss'd  his  way  too, 
though  he  had  wander'd 
Farther  than  women  are  ill  spoken  of. 
So  he  had  miss'd  this  miscrv'.    You,  lady^ 

Lady.  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ? 

El.  Lo.  Well  enough,  I  hope, 
\VhiIe  I  can  keep  myself  out  from  temptations. 

Lady.  Pray,  leap  into  this  matter;  whither 
would  you  ?  [peevishness 

El.  Lo.    You  had  a   servant,    that    your 
Enjoin'd  to  travel. 

Lady.  Such  a  one  I  have 
Still,  and  should  be  grieved  it  Vv  ere  otherwise. 

El.  Lo.  Then   have   your  asking,   and   be 
griev'd;  he's  dead  !  ["Ot; 

Mow  you  will  answer  for  his  worth  I  know 
But  this  I  am  sure,  either  he,  or  you,  or  both. 
Were  stark  mad  ;  else  he  mi;j:lu  have  liv'd 
To've  given  a  stronger  testimony  to  th'  world. 
Of  what  he  might  have  been.  He  was  a  man 
I  knew  but  in  his  evening ;  ten  suns  after, 
Forc'd  by  a  tyrant  storm,  our  beaten  bark 
Bulg'd  under  us;  in  which  sad  parting  blow 
He  caird  upon  his  saint,  but  not  for  life. 
On  you,  unhappy  woman ;  and,  whiUt  all 
Sought  to  preserve  their  souls,  he  de^p'rately 
Embrac'd  a  wave,  cr)  ing  to  all  that  saw  it, 
•If  any  live,  go  to  my  Fate,  thai  forc'd  me 
■  To  this  uiitimcly  end,  and  make  her  luippy.' 


His  name  was  1  ^vcless ;  and  I  'scap'd  the  stoni^ 
And  rfow  you  have  my  business. 

J^ndy.  'Tis  too  much.  [nerish'd. 

'Would  1  had  been  that  storm;  he  nad  not 
If  you'll  rail  now,  I  will  forgive  you.  Sir: 
Or  if  you'll  call  in  more,  if  any  more 
Come  from  his  ruin,  1  shall  justly  suffer 
What  they  can  say :  I  do  confess  myself 
A  guilty  cause  in  this,     I  would  say  more. 
But  grief  is  grown  loo  great  to  be  deliver'd.^' 

El.  Lo.  I  like  this  well:  These  women  are 
strange  things.  [Aside. 

'Tis  somewhat  of  the  latest  now  to  weep; 
You  should  have  wept  when  he  was  going 

from  you,  , 

And  chain'd  him  with  those  tears  at  home. 

Lady.  'Would  you  had  told  me  then  so; 
these  two  arms 
Had  been  his  sea. 

El.  Lo.  Trust  me,  you  move  me  much : 
But,  say  he  liv'd  ;  these  were  forgotten  things 

Lady.  Ay,  say  vou  so?  [again. 

Sure,    1  should    know   that  voice:    This  is 

knavery. 
I'll  fit  you  for  it. — ^Were  he  living.  Sir, 
I  would  persuade  you  to  be  charitable. 
Ay,  and  confess  we  are  not  all  so  ill 
As  your  opinion  holds  us.     Oh,  my  friend, 
W'hat  penance  shall  I  pull  upon  my  fault. 
Upon  my  most  unworthy  self  for  this? 

El.  Lo.  Leave  to  love  others;  *twassome 
jealousy 
That  turn'd  hinvdesperate. 

Lady.  I'll  be  with  you  straight : 
Are  you  wrung  there?  [^Asidf, 

El.  Lo.  This  works  amain  upon  her. 

Lady.  I  do  confess  there  is  a  gentleman. 
Has  borne  me  long  good  will. 

El.  Lo.  I  do  not  like  that.  [^Aside, 

Lady.  And  vow'd  a  thousand  services  to 
To  me,  reirardloss  of  him  :  [me ; 

But  since  rate,  that  no  power  can  withstand. 
Has  taken  from  me  my  first,  and  best  love. 
And  to  weep  away  my  youth  is  a  mere  folly, 
I  will  shew  you  what  1  determine.  Sir; 
You  shall  know  all. 

Call  Mr.  Welford,  there:  That  gentleman 
I  mean  to  make  the  model  of  my  fortunes. 
And,  in  his  chaste  embraces,  keep  alive 
The  menior)'  of  my  lost  lovely  Loveless. 
He  is  somewhat  like  him  too. 

El.  Lo.  Then  you  can  love? 

Lady.  Yes,  certainly^  Sir:  [cruel. 

Though  it  plea.sc  you  to  think  me  hard  and 
I  hope  I  sliall  persuade  you  otherwise. 

El.  Lo.  1  have  made  myself  a  £ne  fool. 

Eiiier  Jreljord. 

JFel.  Would  you  have  spoken  with  me* 

madam?  [[>ardon> 

Liidy.  Yes,  Mr.  Welford;  and  1  ask  your 
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But  grief  f  A-  grofcn  too  great  to  be  deliver'd.] 
Cura:  leves  loquuntur,  ingenlcs  slupenL 
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Before  this  gentleman,  for  being  froward  : 
This  kiss,  and  henceforth  more  afieclion. 

£1.  Lo.  So 5  it  is  better  1  were  ilrowu'd  in- 
deed, [it! 
ff^lel.  This  is  a  sudden  passion ;  God  hold 
This  fellow,  out  of  his  fear,  sure,  has 
Persuaded  her.     I'll  give  him  a  new  suit  on*t. 

Lady.  A  parting  kiss;  and,  good  Sir,  let 
To  wait  mc  in  the  gallery.  [mc  pray  you 

Af  W.  I'm  in  another  world ! 
Madam,  where  you  please.  [Exit.  }VeL 

EL  Lo,  I  will  to  sea,  [deed. 

And  *t  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  be  drown  d  in- 

Lady.  Now,  Sir,  you  see  I  am  no  such 
hard-hearted  creature. 
But  time  may  win  me. 

EL  Lo.  \ou  have  forgot  your  lost  love. 

Lady.  Alas,  Sir,what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
I  cannot  call  him  back  a<rain  with  sorrow ; 
1*11  love  this  man  as  dearly;  and,  beshrew  me, 
1*11  keep  him  far  enough  from  sea. 
And  'twas  told  me,  now  I  remember  me. 
By  an  old  wise  woman,  that  my  first  love 
Should  be  drowned ;  and  see,  'tis  come  about. 

EL  Lo,  I  would  she  had  told  you  your  se- 
cond [about : 
Should  be  hang  d   too,    and   let  that  come 
But  this  is  very  strange. 

Lady.  Faith,  Sir,  consider  all. 
And  then  I  know  you  will  be  of  my  mind : 
If  weeping  could  redeem  him,  I  would  weep 
still. 

EL  Lo.  But,  say,  that  !•  were  Loveless, 
And  scap*d  the  storm  ;  how  would  you  answer 
this?  [leave  all  the  world. 

Lady,  Why,  for  that  jgentleman  I  would 

EL  Lo.  This  young  thing  too  ? 

Lady,  This  young  thing  too,  [my  state. 
Or  any  young  thing  else.   Why,  I  would  lose 

EL  Lo.  Why,  then,  he  lives  still :  I  am  he, 
your  Loveless !  [purpose 

Lady,  Alas,  I  knew  it,  Sir,  and  tor  that 
PreparM  this  pageant.  Get  you  to  your  task. 
And  leave  these  players'  tricks,    or  I  shall 

leave  you^ 
Indeed,  I  shall.    Travel,  or  know  me  not. 

EL  Lo.  Will  you  then  marry? 

Lady.  I  will  not  promise  j  take  your  choice. 
Farewell.  [a  woman  1 

EL  Lov,  There  is  no  other  purgatory  but 
I  must  do  something.  [Exit  Loveless, 

Enter  JVelford. 

)VeL  Mistress,  I  am  bold. 

Lady,  You  are,  indeed. 

IfeL  You  so  o'erjoy'd  me.  Lady! 

Lady,  Take  heed,  you  surfeit  not;  pray 

fast,  and  welcome. 
Wei.  By  this  light,  you  love  me  extremely. 
Lady.  By  this,   and  to-morrow's  light,  I 

care  not  for  you. 
IFel.  Come,  come,  you  cannot  hide  it. 
Lady,  Indeed  1  can,  where  you  shall  never 

find  it. 
JFeL  I  like  this  mirth  well.  Lady. 


Lady.  You  shall  have  more  on't. 

Tf^'el.  1  must  kiss  you. 

Lady,  No,  Sir. 

Wei.  Indeed,  I  must.  (jny  leave: 

Lady.  What  must  be,  must  be.  1  will  take 
You  havo  your  [)arting  blow.  I  pray  commend 
me  [hither. 

To  those  few  friends  you  have,  that  sent  you 
And  tell  them,  when  you  travel  next,  'twere 
fit,  [wit; 

You  brought  less  brav'ry  with  you,  and  more 
You'll  never  get  a  wife  else.  ^ 

JVcL  Are  you  in  earnest? 

Lady.  Yes,  faith.  Will  you  eat.  Sir? 
Your  horses  will  be  ready  straight ;  you  shall 

have 
A  nankin  laid  in  the  buttery  for  you. 

Jrei.  Do  not  you  love  me,  then  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  for  that  face. 

WeL  It  is  a  good  one.  Lady. 

Lady.  Yes,  if 'twere  not  warpt; 
The  fire  in  time  may  mend  it.  [Lady." 

Wei.  Methinks,  yours  is  none  of  the  best. 

Lady.  No,   by  my  troth.  Sir;  yet,  o'  my 
conscience. 
You  would  make  shift  with  it. 

fVi'L  Come,  pray,  no  more  of  this. 

Lady.  I  will  not:  Fare  you  well.     Hoi 
wno's  within  there?  [haste; 

Bring  out  the  gentleman's  horses;    he*s  in 
And  set  some  cold  meat  on  the  table. 

Wei.  I  have  too  much  of  that,  I  thank 
I^ady : 
Take  to  your  chamber  when  you  please, 
A  black  one  with  you.  Lady. 

Lady.  Farewell,  young  man !  [Exitl^y, 

Wei.  You  have  made  me  one.  Farewell; 
and  may  the  curse  of  a  great  house  fall  ivpon 
thee;  I  mean,  the  butler!  The  devil  anclall 
his  works  are  in  these  women.  'Would  all  my 
sex  were  of  my  mind ;  I  would  make  'em  a 
new  Lent,  and  a  long  one,  that  Hesh  might 
be  in  more  rev'rcnce  with  them. 

Entei-  Abigail  to  kirn. 

Alig,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Welford 

/fr/.  So  am  I,  that  you  are  here. 

Ali/^.  How  does  my  lady  use  you? 

Wei.  As  I  would  use  you,  scur\'ily. 

Ahig.  I  should  have  been  more  kind.  Sir. 

Wet.  I  should  have  been  undone  then.  Pray, 

leave  me,  [calls. 

And  look  t'  your  sweet-meats.  Hark,  your  lady 

Ahig.  Sir,  I  shall  borrow  so  much  time, 
without  offence.  J^^^^'^>  leave  mc. 

Wei.  You're  nothing  but  oflence;  forGod*» 

Aiig.  *Tis  strange,  my  lady  should  be  such 
a  tyrant.  [good,  do! 

Wei.  To  send  you  to  me.  *Pray,  go  stitch; 
You  are  more  trouble  to  me  than  a  term. 

Abig.  I  do  not  know  how  my  good  will,  if 
I  said  love 
I  lied  not,  should  any  wriys  desen'C  this. 

Wei,  A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  wavb ! 
Sweet  creature,  let  me  depart  in  peace. 
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Ahig.  What  creature.  Sir?    I  hope  I^m  a 
woman. 

}FeL  A  hundred^  I  think,  by  your  noise. 

Alng.  Since  you  are  angry.  Sir,  Tra  bold 
to  tell  you 
That  I*m  a  woman,  and  a  rib. 

IFel.  Of  a  roasted  horse. 

Abie,  Construe  me  that. 

fFel.  A  dog  .can  do  it  better.^'  Farewell, 
Countess;  and  commend  me  to  your  lady; 
tell  her  shes  proud,  and  scurvy:  And  so  1 
commit  you  both  to  your  tempter. 

Abig,  Sweet  Mr.  vVelford!  [ruins, 

fVei.  Avoid,  old  Satanas !    Go  daub  your 
Your  face  looks  fouler  than  a  storm : 
The  footman  stays  you  in  the  lobby,  Lady. 

Abi^.  If  you  were  a  gentleman,  I  should 
know  It  by  your  gentle  conditions.  Are  these 
fit  words  to  give  a  gentlewoman  ? 

}Fiel.  As  fit  as  they  were  made  for  you. 
Sirrah,  my  horses!  Farewell,  old  adage! 
Keep  your  nose  warm ;  the  rheum  wnl  make 
it  horn  else.  \^Exit  WeL 

Abig.  The  blessings  of  a  prodigal  young  heir 
Be  thy,  companions,  Welford!    Marry,  come 
up,  my  gentleman,  [bite? 

Are  your  gums  grown  so  tender  th^  can*t 
A  skittish  filly  will  be  your  fortune,    [saddle. 
Welford,  and  fair  enough  for  such  a  pack- 
And  I  doubt  not  (if  my  aim  hold) 
To  see  her  made  to  amblo  to  your  hand. 

[£.it/  Abig, 

Enter  Young  Loveless,  and  comrades.  More- 
craft,  Widow,  Savil,  and  the  rest, 

Capt.  Save  thy  brave  shoulder,  my  young 
puissant  knight! 
And  may  thy  back-sword  bite  them  to  the  bone 
That  love  thee  not :  Thou  art  an  errant  man  ;^* 
Go  on :  The  circumcis'd  shall  fall  by  thee. 
l^t  land  and  labour  fill  the  man  that  tills ; 
Thy  sword  must  be  thy  plough ;  and  Jove  it 

speed; 
Mecha  shall  sweat,  and  Mahomet  shall  fall^ 
And  thy  dear  name  fill  up  his  monument. 
Yo,  Lo,  It  shall.  Captain;  I  mean  to  be  a 
worthy.  [be  all. 

Capt.  One  worthy  is  too  little ;   thou  shalt 
Mor.  Captain,  I  shall  deserve  some  of  your 
love  too.  [noble  Morecraft, 

Capt.  Thou  shalt  have  heart  and  hand  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  me  money. 
I  am  a  man  of  garrison  ;  be  rul'd. 
And  open  to  me  those  infernal  gates. 


Whence  none  of  thy  evil  angels  pass  asain* 
And  I  will  style  thee  noble,  nay,  Don  Diego! 
rU  wooe  thy  infanta  for  thee,  and  my  knizht 
Shall  feast  her  with  high  meats^  and  make  her 
apt.  fmeanhig. 

Mor,  Pardon  me.  Captain,  you're hcside  my 

Yo.  Lo.  No,  Mr.  Morecraft,  'tis  the  Cap- 
tain's meaning, 
I  should  prepare  her  for  ye. 

Capt,  Or  provoke  her. 
Speak,  my  modern  man,  I  say  '  provoke  her.' 

Poet.  Captain,  I  say  so  too;  or  stir  her  to  it 
So  say  the  critics. 

Yo.  Lo,  But  howsoever  you  expound  it.  Sir, 
She's  very  welcome ;  and  this 'shall  serve  for 

witness. 
And,  Widow,  since  you  re  come  so  happily. 
You  shall  deliver  up  the  keys,  and  free 
Possession  of  this  house,  while  I  stand  by  to 
ratify.  [lieveme; 

Wid.  I  had  rather  give  it  back  again,  be- 
lt is  a  miseryto  say,  you  had  it.     Take  heed. 

Yo.  Lo.    1  is  past  that.  Widow.  Come,  sit 
down.     Some  wine  there  1 
There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  it. 
Mr.  Morecraft,  all  this  fair  house  is  yours.  Sir. 
Savil  !^ 

Sav,  Yes,  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo.  Are  your  keys  ready?  I  must  ease 
your  burden. 

Sav.  Fm  ready,  Sir,  to  be  undone,  when  you 
Shall  call  me  to't. 

Yo.  Lo.  Come,  eomc,  thou  shalt  live  better. 

Sav,  I  shall  have  less  to  djp,  that's  all : 
There's  half  a  dozen  of  my  friends  i*  th'  fields. 
Sunning  against  a  bank,  with  half  a  breech 
Among  *em ;  I  shall  be  with  'em  shortly. 
The  care  and  continual  vexation 
Of  being  rich,  eat  up  this  rascal! 
What  shall  become  of  my  poor  family? 
They  are  no  sheep,  yet  they  must  keep  them- 
selves, fmerry  all. 

Yo,Lo.  Drink,  master  Morecraft!  Pray  be 
Nay,  an  you  will  notjirink,  there's  no  society. 
Captain,  speak  loud,  and  drink !    Widow,  i 
word. 

Capt,  Expound  her  throughly,  knight. 
Here,  God  o'  gold,  here's  to  thy  fair  possessions ! 
Be  a  baron,  and  a  bold  one.  [trouts. 

Leave  off  your  .tickling  of  y()ung  heirs  like 
And  let  thy  chimnies  smoke.  Feed  men  of  war. 
Live,  and  be  honest,  and  be  saved  yet. 

Mor,  I   thank  you,  worthy  Captain,  for 
your  counsel. 


^^A  dog  can  do  it  better;  farewrll.  Countess.]  This  is  not  complimental,  but  sarcastically 
spoken.  In  a  pack  of  hounds,  an  old  staunch  hunting  bitch  is  often  called  Duchess,  Counteif, 
Beauty,  &c.  Mr,  Theobald, 

39  — : tftou  art  an  errant  man. 

Go  on.     The  circumcisd  shall  fall  by  thee,']  i.  e.   A  knight-errant;  one  fit  to  go  on  the 
holy  wars;  to  fight  against  the  Turks  and  Jews.  Mr.  Theobald, 

♦°  There  is  a  scurvy  banquet,  if  we  had  it.  All  this  fair  house  is  yours.  Sir  Savil!]  Thui 
the  modern  editions  most  nonsensically  exhibit  this  passao;e;  omitting  *Mr.  Morecraft,' whom 
Young  Loveless  must  be  addressing.  Some  of  the  old  editions  also  omit  these  words,  but  yet 
read  sensibly,  '  All  this  fair  house  is  yours,  Sir.    Savil? 
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Yob  k^  v6ur  chimntes  smoking  there,  your 

nostrils; 
Andy  when  you  can,  you  feed  a  man  of  war. 
This  makes  you  not  a  Daron,  but  a  bare  one ; 
And  how  or  when  you  shall  be  saved,  let 
The  clerk  o*  th*  company  (you   have  corn- 
Have  a  just  care  of.  [manded) 
Pott.  The  man  is  much  mov*d.^'     Be  not 

angry.  Sir. 
But,  as  the  poet  sings,^^  let  your  displeasure 
Be  a  Chort  fury,  and  go*  out.    You  have  spoke 

home. 
And  bitterly  to  me.  Sir.    Captain,  take  truce; 
The  miser  is  a  tart  and  a  witty  whorson  I 
Ct^L  Poet,  you  feign,  perdie!  The  wit  of 

this  man 
Lies  in  his  fingers  ends ;  he  must  tell  all. 
His  tonsue  fills  his  mouth  like  aj;)eat*-s  tongue. 
And  only  serves  to  lick  his  hungry  chaps  [are 
After  a  purchase :  His  brains  and  brimstone 
The  DeviFs  diet  to  a  fat  usurer's  head. 
To  her,  knight,  to  her!  clap  her  aboard,  and 

stow  her. 
Where's  the  brave  steward  ? 

Sav,  Here's  your  poor  friend  and  servant, 

Savil,  Sir.*3 
Capi,  Away,  thou*rt  rich  in  tenements  of 

nature: 
First,  in  thy  face,  thou  hast  a  serious  face, 
A  betting,  bargaining,  and  saving  face, 
A  rich  face ;  pawn  it  to  the  usurer ; 
A  face  to  kinale  the  compassion 
Of  th^  most  ignorant  and  frozen  justice. 
Sav,  *Ti9  such,  I  shall  not  dare  to  shew  it 

shortly.  Sir.  [Morecraft, 

Capt,  Be  blithe  and  bonny.  Steward.  Master 
Drink  to  this  man  of  reckoning. 
Mor.  Here's  e'en  to  him. 
Sav.  The  devil  guide  it  downward!  'Would 

there  were  in't 
An  acre  of  the  great  broom-field  he  bought. 
To  sweep  your  dirty  conscience,  or  to  choke 
Tls  all  one  to  me,  usurer.  [you ! 

Yo.  Lo.  Consider  what  I  told  you ;  you  are 
Unapt  for  worldly  business:  Is  it  fit   (joung. 
One  of  such  tenderness,  so  delicate. 
So  contrary  to  things  of  care,  should  stir 
And  break  her  better  meditations. 
In  the  bare  brokaee  of  a  brace  of  an^ls? 
Or  a  new  kirtel,  though  it  be  of  sattin  ? 
Eat  by  the  hope  of  surfeits,  and  lie  down 


Only  in  expectation  S^  a  morrow. 
That  may  undo  some  easy-hearted  fodl. 
Or  reach  a  widow's  curses;  let  out  moneys 
Whose  use  returns  the  principal  ?  and  get» 
Out  of  these  troubles,  a  consuming  heir; 
For  such  a  one  must  follow  necessarily. 
You  shall  die  hated,  if  not  old  and  miserable ; 
And  that  possess'd  wealth,  that  you  got  with 

pining. 
Live  to  see  tumbled  to  another's  hands. 
That  is  no  more  a-kin  to  you,  than  you 
To  his  coz'nage! 

Wid.  Sir,  you  speak  tvell :  'Would  God, 
That  charity^nad  first  begun  here. 

Yo.  Lo.  'Tis  yet  time.     Be  merry! 
Methinks,  you  want  wine  there;  there's  more 

i'  th'  house. 
Captain,  where  rests  the  health? 

bapt.  It  shall  go  round,  boy  1         [the  end 

Yo.  Lo.  Say,  can  you  suffer  this,  because 
Points  at  much  profit?  Can  you  so  far  bow 
Below  your  blood,    below  your  too-much 

beauty. 
To-  be  a  partner  of  this  fi^llow's  bed. 
And  lie  with  his  diseases?  If  you  can,  [him : 
I  will  not  press  you  further.    Yet  look  upon 
, There's  nothing  in  that  hide^bound  usurer. 
That  man  of  mat,  that  all-decay'd,**  but  akes. 
For  you  to  love,  unless  his  perish'd  lungs. 
His  dry  cough,  or  his  scurvy.    This  is  truth. 
And  so  far  I  dare  speak  it :  He  has  yet. 
Past  cure  of  physic,  spaw,  or  any  diet, 
A  primitive  pox  in  his  bones;   and,  o'  my 
knowledge,  [love  him. 

He  has  been  ten  times  rowell'd :  You  may 
He  had  a  bastard,  his  own  toward  issue, 
Whipp'd,  and  then  crop'd,  for  washing  out 

the  roses 
In  three-farthings,  to  make  'em  pence.. 

Wid,  I  do  not  like  these  morals. 

Yo.  Lo.  You  must  not  like  him,  then. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless. 

El.  Lo.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 

Yo.  Lo.  By  my  troth.  Sir,  you're  welcome ; 

welcome,  faith.  [know 

Lord,  what  a  stranger  you  are  grown !  Pray, 

This  gentlewoman ;  and,  if  you  please,  these 

friends  here. 
We  are  merry ;  you  see  the  worst  on's ; 
Your  house  has  been  kept  warm.  Sir.** 


♦'  Tlie  man  is  much  mov'd,  &c.J  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  this  one  speech  was  intended 
for  three;  and  that  the  Captain  should  have  the  words.  You  hav^  spoke  home  and  bitterly  to 
me.  Sir.  Mr.  Seward  would  read.  And  Utterly  too.  Miser.  We  have  not  ventured  to  depart 
from  our  authorities,  in  favour  of  either  suggestion. 

♦*  But,  as  the  poet  sings,  let  your  displeasure  he  a  short  fury.]  The  Poet,  alluded  to  here, 
is  Horace. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est.—-*  Mr.  Theobald. 

^^  Here^s  your  poor  friend  smd  Savil,  Sir."}  Mr.  Seward  recommends  inserting  the  word 
tfrvant  in  this  passage. 

^  That  all-decay  d.]  I  read,  says  Mr.  Seward,  that  all  decay. 

^'  Your  house  has  been  kept  warm.  Sir, 

EI.  Lo.  Tm  glad  to  hear  it,  brother -y  pray  God,  you  are  wise  toof]  This  would  be  a  very 
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And  (ire  his  zeal  so  far  forth,  that  my  faults. 
In  this  renew*d  impression  of  my  love. 
May  shew  corrected  to  our  gentle  reader. 

Enter  Roger. 

See,  how  negligently  he  passes  by  niej 
With  what  an  equipage  canonical. 
As  tho'  he  had  broken  the  heart  of  Bellarmine, 
Or  added  something  to  the  singing  brethren. 
Tis  scorn,  I  know  it,  and  deserve  it.    Master 
Roger! 

Hog.  Fair  gentlewoman,  my  name  is  Roger. 

Abtg.  Then,  gentle  Roser 

Rof,  Ungentle  AbiKail!  [wit 

Abtg.  Why,  master  Roger,  will  you  set  your 
To  a  weak  woman's  ? 

Rog.  You  are  weak,  indeed : 
For  so  the  poet  sings. 

Abig.  I  do  confess 
My  weakness,  sweet  Sir  Roger. 

Rog.  Good  my  lady's  [woman, 

Gent&woman,   or    my  good  Indy's    gcntle- 
(This  trope  b  lost  to  you  now)  leave  your 

prating. 
You  nave  a  season  of  your  first  mother  in  you : 
And,  surely,  had  the  Devil  been  in  love. 
He  had  been  abused  too.     Go,  Dalilah ; 
You  make  men  fools,  and  wear  fig-breeches. 

Abig.  Well,  well,  hard-hearted  man,  you 
may  dilate 
Upon  the  weak  infirmities  of  women : 
Tnese  are  fit  texts:   But  once,  there  was  a 
time  [eyes, 

'Would  I  had  never  seen  those  eyes,  those 
Those  orient  eyes ! 

Rog.  Ay,  they  were  pearls  once  with  you. 

Abig.  Saving  your  reverence.  Sir,  so  they 
are  still.  [your  cogging ! 

Rog.  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you,  leave 
What  they  are,  they  are : 
They  serve  me  without  spectacles,  1  thank  'em. 

A.big.  Oh,  will  you  kill  mc? 

Rog.  I  do  not  think  I  can ; 
You're  like  a  copy-hold,  with  nine  lives  in't. 

AHg.  You  were  wont  tp  bear  a  Christian 
fear  about  you : 
For  your  own  worship's  sake 

Rog.  I  was  a  Christian  fool  then ! 
Do  you  remember  what  a  dance  you  led  me  ? 
How  I  grew  qualm'd  in  love,  and  was  a  dunce  ? 
Could  not  expound  but  once  a  quarter,  and 
then  was  out  too :  [me  in. 

And  then,  out  of  the  stinking  stir  you  put 
I  pray'd  for  my  own  royal  issue.     You  do 
Remember  all  this? 

Abig.  Oh,  be  as  then  you  were. 

Rog.  I  thank  you  for  it : 
Surely,  I  will  be  wiser,  Abigail ; 
And,  as  the  Ethnick  poet  sings, 
I  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too.*^ 
You  re  for  the  worshipful,  I  take  it,  Abigail  ? 


Abig.  Oh ,  take  it  so,  and  then  I  am  for  thee. 

Rog.  I  like  these  tears  well,  and  this  hum- 
bling also ;  [ther  saith. 
They  are  symptoms  of  contrition,  as  a  Fa^- 
If  I  should  fall  into  my  fit  a^n,  [ooKComb} 
Would  you  not  shake  me  into  a  quotidian 
Would  you  not  use  me  scuirily  again. 
And  give  me  possets  with  purging  comfits  in 
*em  ?  [to  mc, 
I  tell  thee,  gentlewoman,  thou  hast  been  harder 
Than  a  long  chapter  with  a  pedigree. 

Abig.  Oh,  curate,  cure  me! 
I  willlove  thee  better,  dearer,  longer : 
I  will  do  any  thing;  betray  the  secrets 
Of  the  main  houshold  to  thy  refonnation. 
My  lady  shall  look  lovingly  on  thy  learning; 
And  when  due  time  shall  point  thee  for  a 

parson, 
I  win  convert  thy  eg»  to  penny  custaids. 
And  thy  tithe  goose  shall  graze  and  multiply. 

Rog.  I  am  mollified. 
As  well  shall  testify  this  faithful  kiss. 
But  have  a  great  care,  mistress  Abigail, 
How  you  depress  the  spirit  any  more 
With  your  rebukes  and  mocks ;  for,  certainly. 
The  edge  of  such  a  folly  cuts  itself. 

Abig.  Oh,  Sir,  you've  pierc'd  me  thorou^. 
Here  I  vow 
A  recantation  to  those  malicious  faults 
I  ever  did  a^nst  you.    Never  more 
Will  I  despise  your  learning ;  never  more 
Pin  cards  and  cony-tails  upon  your  cassock  ; 
Never  again  reproach  your  reverend4iight-cap. 
And  call  it  by  the  mangy  name  of  Murrion; 
Never  your  reverend  person,  more,  and  say. 
You  look  like  one  of  Baal's  priests  i'th*  hanging; 
Never  again,  when  you  say  grace,  lau^  at  you. 
Nor  put  you  out  at  prayers ;  never  cramp  you 
more  [you  nde. 

With  the  great  Book  of  Martyrs ;  nor,  when 
Get  sopc  and  thistles  for  you.    No,  my  Roger, 
These  faults  shall  be  corrected  and  amended, 
As  by  the  tenor  of  my  tears  appears,  [hangd; 

Rog.  Now  cannot  I  hold,  if  I  should  be 
I  must  cry  too.     Come  to  thine  own  beloved, 
Abigail ;  and  do  e'en  what  thou  wilt  with  me, 
Sweet,  sweet  Abigail !  I  am  thine  own  for 
ever :  [creant. 

Here's  my  hand.    When  Roger  proves  a  re- 
Hang  him  i'  th'  bell-ropes. 

Enter  Lady,  and  Martha. 

Lady.  Why,  how  now,  master  Roger,  no 
pray'rs  down  with  you  to-night?  Did  you  hear 
the  bell  rin^?  You  are  courting;  your  flock 
shall  fat  well  for  it.  [up  pray'n, 

Rog.  I  humbly  a&k  yourj^ardon. — 1 11  chop 
But  stay  a  little,  and  be  with  you  again.  [Exit 

Enter  Elder  Loveless. 
Lady.  How  dare  you,being  so  unworthy  a  fel- 
Presume  to  come  to  move  me  any  more?  [low. 


♦9  /  will  not  lose  my  oil  and  labour  too."]  The  Ethnick  poet  here  alluded  to  is  Plautus,  i« 
his  Pienulus ', 

Tumpol  ego  ^  oleum  ^  operam  perdidi.  Mr,  Theobata. 
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ELLo.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lad^.  What  ails  the  fellow  ? 

EL  £o.  The  fellow  comes  to  laugh  at  3rou. 
I  tdl  you.  Lady,  I  would  not,  for  your  land. 
Be  such  a  cotcomb,  such  a  whining  ass. 
As  you  decreed  tne  for  when  I  was  last  here. 

Itody,  I  joy  to  hear  you  are  wise;  *tis  a 
rare  jewel  ' 
in  an  elder  brother :  Pray,  be  wiser  yet. 

Ei.  Lo.  Methinks,  Tm  very  wise:  I  do  not 

come  a- wooing.  [ship. 

Indeed,  1*11  move  no  more  love  to  your  lady- 

Lady.  What  makes  you  here,  then? 

ELLo.  Only  to  see  you,  and  be  merry. 
Lady :  [merry. 

That*8  ail  my  business.     Faith,  let*8  be  very 
Where's  little  Roeer :  He  is  a  good  fellow. 
An  hour  or  two,  well  spent  in  wholesome  mirth. 
Is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  puling  passions. 
*Tis  an  ill  world  for  lovers. 

Lady.  They  were  never  fewer,  [me.  Lady. 

EL  ILo,  I  thank  God,  there  is  one  less  for 

Lady,  You  were  never  any.  Sir. 

EL  JLo,  Till  now,  and  now 
I  am  the  prettiest  fellow ! 

Lady,  You  talk  like  a  taylor.  Sir. 

ELLo.  Methiaks,  your  faces  are  no  such 
fine  things  now. 

Lady.  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  wise? 
Lord,  what  a  lying  age  is  this !  Where  will 
Yoo  mend  these  faces?  [hundred  of  'em. 

ELLo.  A  hog*s  face,  sous'd,  is  worth  a 

Lady.  Sure,  you  had  a  sow  to  your  mother. 

EL  Lo    She  brought  such  fine  white  ])i<^  as 
you,  fit  for  none  but  parsons.  Lady.         Lyc^* 

Lady.  "Tis  well  you  will  allow  us  our  clergy 

EL  JLo.  That  will  not  save  you.     Oh,  that 
I  were  in  love  aeain  with  a  wish ! 

Lady.  By  this  light,  you  are  a  scurvy  fellow ! 
Pray,  be  gone.  [man. 

£l.  Lo.  You  know,  I  am  a  clean-skin*d 

Lady.  Do  I  know  it?         [that's  as  good  i 

EL  Lo.  Come,  dhme,  you  would  know  it ; 

But  not  a  snap,  ne'er  long  for't,  not  a  sna}), 

dearl^dv.  [suburbs; 

Lady.  Hark  ye.  Sir,  hark  ye,  get  vou  to  the 
There's  horse-flesh  for  such  houncls.     Will 
you  go.  Sir? 

El.  Lo.  Lord,  how  I  lov'd  this  woman ! 
how  I  worship'd  [live. 

This  pretty  calf  with  a  white  face  here!  As  I 
You  were  the  prettiest  fool  to  play  withal. 
The  wittiest  little  varlet!  It  would  talk ; 
Lord,  how  it  talk'd!   And  when  I  angred  it. 
It  would  cry  out,  and  scratch,  and  eat  no 
And  it  woulcl  say,  go  han^.  [meat. 

Lady.  It  will  say  so  still,  if  you  anger  it. 

EL  to.  .And  wlicn  I  a&k'd  it,  if  it  would 
be  married. 
It  sent  me  of  an  errand  into  France, 
And  would  abuse  me,  and  be  glad  it  did  so. 

Lady.  Sir,  this  is  most  unmanly ;  pray,  be 
gone.  [to  be  at  me) 

EL  Lo.  And  swear  (even  when  it  twitter'd 
I  was  unhandsome. 


Lady.  Have  you  no  manners  in  you  ? 

El.  Lo.  And  say  my  back  was  melted,  when 
Heaven  knows, 
I  kept  it  at  a  charge,  four  Flanders  mares 
Would  have  been  easier  to  me,  and  a  fencer. 

Lady.  You  think  all  this  is  true  now  ? 

EL  Lo.  Faith,  whether  it  be  or  no,  it  is 
too  good  for  you. 
But,  so  much  for  our  mirth :  Now  have  at 
you  in  earnest.   .  [more. 

Lady.  There  is  enough,  Sir;  I  desire  no 

Ei.  Lo.  Yes,  faith,  we'll  have  a  cast  at  your 
best  parts  now ;  and  then  the  devil  take  the 
worst! 

Lady.  Pray,  Sir,  no  more;  I  am  not  so 
much  affected  with  your  commendations.  *Tt8 
almost  dinner ;  I  know  they  stay  for  you  at 
the  ordinary. 

El.  Lo.  E'en  a  short  grace,  and  then  I  am 
You  are  a  woman !  [gone  I 

And  the  proudest  that  ever  lov'd  a  coach  : 
The  scornful'st,  scurviest,  and  most  senseless 

woman ! 
The  greediest  to  be  prais'd,  and  never  mov'd. 
Though  it  be  gross  and  open ;  the  most  en- 
vious, 
That,  at  the  poor  fame  oC another's  face. 
Would  eat  your  own,  and  more  than  is  your 
own,  [opinion. 

The  paint  belonging  to  it :  Of  such  a  self- 
That  you  think  no  one  can  deserve  your  glove : 
And,  for  your  malice,  you're  so  excellent. 
You  might  have  been  your  tempter's  tutor. 

Nay, 
Never  cry. 

Lady.  Your  own  heart  knows  you  wrong 
1  cry  for  you !  [me : 

Li.  Lo.  You  shall  before  1  leave  you. 

Lady.  Is  all  this  spoke  in  earnest? 

Kl.  Lo.  Yes,  and  more,  as  soon  as  I  oan 
get  it  out. 

Lady.  Well,  out  with't. 

/'/.  Lo.  You  are let  me  see 

Lady.  One  that  has  us'd  you  with  too  much 
respect.  [will  have  it  so, 

Ei.  Lo.  One  that  hath  us'd  me,  since  vou 
The  basest,  the  most  f(.x)t-boy-like,  without 

respect 
Of  what  I  was,  or  what  you  might  be  by  me. 
You  have  us'd  nie  as  I  would  use  a  jade. 
Ride  him  ofTs  legs,  then  turn  him  to  the 
commons ;  [you ; 

You  have  us'd  me  with  discretion,  and  I  thank 
If  you  have  many  more  such  pretty  servants. 
Pray  build  an  hospital,  and,  when  tney  are  old. 
Pray  keep  'em,  for  shame. 

Lady.  I  cannot  think  yet  this  is  serious. 

El.  Lo.  Will  you  have  more  on't? 

Lady.  No,  faith,  there's  enough. 
If  it  l>e  true:  Too  much,  by  all  my  part. 
You  are  no  lover,  then  ? 

El.  Lo.  No,  I  had  rather  be  a  carrier. 

Lady.  Why,  the  Gmls  amend  all! 

El.  Lo.  Neither  do  I  think 
There  can  be  such  a  fellow  found  i'th'  world. 
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Lady,  I  would  be  loth  to  anger  him  too 

much. 
What  fine  foolery  is  this  in  a  woman. 
To  use  those  men  most  frowardly  they  love 

most? 
If  I  should  lose  him  thus,  I  were  rightly  8«rv'd. 
I  hope  he*s  not  so  much  himself,  to  take  it 
To  th' heart.  How  now!  Will  he  come  back  ? 

Enter  Abigail. 

Ahig.  Never,  he  swears,  while  he  can  hear 
men  say  [would 

There's  any  woman  living:^  He  swore  he 
Have  me  first. 

Lady.  Didst  thou  entreat  him,  wench?   . 
Abig.  As  well  as  I  could,  madam. 
But  this  is  still  your  way,  to  love  being  absent, 
^  And  when  he's  with  you,  laugh  at  him  and 
abuse  him. 
There  is  another  way,  if  you  could  hit  on*t. 
Lady.  Thou  say'sttrue;  get  me  paper,  pen, 
jmd  ink ;  Tin's  anser. 

ril  write  to  him :  I'd  be  loth  he  snould  sleep 
Women  are  most  foob  when  they  think  they're 
wisest.  [Exeunt. 

Music.  Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Widow 
(going  to  he  married)  j  with  them  his  com- 
rades. 

Wid.  Pray,  Sir,  cast  off  these  fellows,  as 
unfitting  [company. 

For  your  bare  knowledge,  and  far  more  your 
Is't  lit  such  ragamuiHns  as  these  are,  [out 
Should  bear  the  name  of  friends,  and  furnish 
A  civil  house?  You're  to  be  married  now; 
And  men,  that  love  you,  must  expect  a  course 
Far  from  your  old  career.  If  you  will  keep 
'em,  '        [grooms: 

Turn  'cm  to  the  stable,  and  there  make  'em 
And  yet,  now  I  consider  it,  such  beggars 
Once  set  o'  horse-back,  you  have  heard,  will 
How  far  vou  had  best  to  look  to.  [ride, 

Capt,  Hear  you. 
You  that  must  be  lady,  pray  content  yourself. 
And  think  upon  your  carriage  soon  at  ni^ht. 
What  dressing  will  best  take  your  knight, 
what  waistcoat,  [him. 

What  cordial  will  do  well  i'  th*  morning  for 
What  triers  have  you? 

JVid.  What  do  you  mean.  Sir? 

Capt.  Those  that  must  switch  him  up:  If 
he  sUrt  well,  P""^  hard. 

Fear  not,  but  cry  '  Saint  George,    and  bear 
When  you  perceive  his  wind  grows  hot  and 
wanting,  [him, 

Let  him  a  little  down  ;  he's  fleet,  ne'er  doubt 
And  stands  sound. 

JVid.  Sir,  you  hear  these  fellows? 

Yo.  Lo.  Men*)'  comixmions,  wench,  merry 
companions. 

H'id.  To  one  another  let  'em  be  companions. 
But,  good  Sir,  not  to  you :  You  shall  be  civil. 
And  slip  off  these  base  trappings. 


Capt,  He  shall  not  need,  my  most  sweet 

lady  Grocer! 
If  he  be  civil,  not  your  powdered  sui^r. 
Nor  your  raisins,  snail  persuade  the  Captain 
To  live  a  coxcomb  with  nim.  Let  him  be  civil. 
And  eat  i*  th*  Arches,  and  see  what  will  come 

on't. 
Poet.  Let  him  be  civil,  do:  Undo  htm; 

ay,  that's  the  next  waj ! 
I  will  not  take,  if  he  be  civil  once. 
Two  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  live  with  him. 
Be  civil!  There's  a  trim  persuasion. 

Capt.  If  thou  be'st  civil,  knight  (as  Jove 

defend  it!) 
Get  thee  another  nose ;  that  will  be  puH'd 
Off  by  the  angry  boys  for  thy  conversion. 
The  children  thou  snalt  get  on  this  civilian 
Cannot  inherit  by  the  law;  they're  Ethnicks^ 
And  all  thy  sport  mere  mortal  lechery. 
When  they  are  grown,  having  but  little  in  *em. 
They  may  prove  haberdashers,  or  gross  gro- 
cers. 
Like  their  dear  dam  there!  Prithee  be  civil, 

knight ; 
In  time  thou  may'st  read  to  thy  household. 
And  be  drunk  once  a-year:  This  would  shew 

finely.  [this; 

Yo.  Lo.  I  wonder,  sweetheart,  you  will  o£fer 
You  do  not  understand  these  gentlemen. 
I  will  be  short  and  pithy ;  I  had  rather 
Cast  you  ofi:,  by  the  way  of  charge.  These  m 

creatures. 
That  nothing  goes  to  the  maintenance  of. 
But  com  ana  water.  I  will  keep  these  fdlows 
Just  in  the  competency  of  t^o  hens. 

Wid.  If  you  can  cast  it  so.  Sir,  you've  mj 

liking : 
If  they  eat  less,  I  should  not  be  offended. 
But  how  these.  Sir,  can  live  upon  so. little 
As  corn  and  water,  I  am  unbelieving. 

Fo.  Lo.  Why,  prithee,  sweetheart,  what's 

your  ale?  Is  not 
That  corn  and  water,  my  sweet  widow? 

fVid.  Ay;  [this. 

But,  my  sweet  knight,  where  is  the  meat  to 
And  clothes,  that  they  must  look  lor? 

Yo.  Lo.  In  this  short  sentence  '  ale,*  is  all 

included ; 
Meat,  drink,  and  cloth.    These  are  no  rav'n- 

ing  footmen. 
No  fellows,  that  at  ordinaries  dare 
Elat  their  eighteen  -  pence  thrice  out  before 

they  rise. 
And  yet  go  hungry  to  a  play,  and  crack 
More  nuts  than  would  suffice  a  dozen  scjuirrcls; 
Besides  the  din,  which  is  most  damnable: 
I  had  rather  rail,  and  be  confin'd  to  a  boat- 
maker,  [pic, 
Than  live  amon^  such  rascals.   These  are peo- 
Of  such  clean  discretion  in  their  diet, 
0(  such  a  moderate  sustenance,  that  they 

sweat  [son ; 

If  they  but  smell  hot  meat.     Porridge  is  poi- 
They  bate  a  kitchen  as  they  hate  a  counter. 
And,  shew  *em  but  a  feather-bed,  they  swoon. 
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Ak  is  their  eating  and  their  drinkine  solely.'^ 
Which  keep  their  hodies  clear,  and  soluble. 
Bread  is  a  binder,  and  for.  that  abolish' d, 
£yen  in  their  ale^  whose  lost  room  fills  an 

ap[>le, 
Whicn  is  more  airy  and  of  subtler  nature. 
The  rest  they  take  is  little,  and  that  little 
Is  little  easy ;  for,  like  strict  men  of  order, 
Tliey  do  correct  their  bodies  with  a  bench. 
Or  a  poor  stubborn  table ;  if  a  chimney 
O&r  itself,  with  some  few  broken  rushes. 
They  are  in  down.     When  they  are  sick, 

that*8  drunk,  [spise 

They  may  have  fresh  straw ;  else  they  do  de- 
'These  worldly  pamperings.     For  their  poor 

apparel, 
Tls  worn  out  to  the  diet ;  new  they  seek  none; 
And  if  a  man  should  offer,  they  are  angry. 
Scarce  to  be  reconciFd  again  with  him : 
Yon  shall  not  hear  *em  ask  one  a  cast  dobtlet 
Once  in  a  year»  which  is  a  modesty 
Befitting  my  poor  friends:    You  see  their 

waidxbbej 


Though  slender,  competent.    For  shirts,  I 

take  it. 
They  are  things  worn  out  of  their  remem- 
brance. 
Lousy  they  will  be  when  they  list,  and  mangy. 
Which  shews  a  fine  variety ;  and  then,  to  cure 

'em, 
A  tanner's  limepit,  which  is  little  charge : 
Two  dog?,  and  these'  two,  may  be  cur  d  for 

three- pence. 
Wid,  You  have  half  persuaded  me;  pray, 

use  your  pleasure :  [diet. 

And,  my  good  friends,  since  I  do  know  your 
ril  take  an  order  meat  shall  not  offend  you ; 
You  shall  have  ale. 

Capt,  We  ask  no  more,  let  it  be  mighty. 

Lady; 
And,  if  we  perish,  then  our  own  sins  on  us. 
Yo,  Lo.    Come,  forward,  gentlemen;    to 

church,  my  boys! 
When  we  have  done,  I'll  give  you  cheer  in 

bowls.  [Exeunt, 


ACT   V. 


Enter  Elder  Loveless. 


EL  Lo.  T^HIS  senseless  woman  vexes  me  to 

-■-        th'  heart; 
She  will  not  from  my  memory !  'Would  she 

were  [her. 

A  man  for  one  two  hours,  that  I  might  oeat 
If  I  had  been  unhandsome,  old,  or  jealous, 
*T  had  been  an  even  lay  she  might  have 

scorned  me; 


But,  to  be  young,  and,  by  this  light,  I  think. 
As  proper  as  the  proudest;  made  as  clean, 
A^  straight,  and  strong-back'd ;   means  and 

manners  equal 
With  the  best  cloth-of-silver  Sir  i*  th'  king- 
dom : 
But  these  are  things  at  some  time  of  the  moon. 
Below  the  cut  of  canvas.     Sure,  she  has 
Some  meeching  rascal  in  her  house,^''Sora& 
hind, . 


^  Ale  i$  their  eating  and  their  drinking,  surely.]  Surely  seems  a  mere  expletive  here;  but, 
I  believe  the  true  word  was  solely ;  i.  e.  Ale  is  the  only  thing  they  desire  to  eat  as  well  as 
drink.  Mir,  Seward. 

*'  Sure  she  has  some  meechine  rascal  in  her  house.']  This  word  is  generally  spelt  michtng ; 
it  means,  secret,  covered,  lying  hid.  In  this  sense  Chapman,  a  cotemporary  writer,  uses  it 
in  the  Widow's  Tears,  Doddetf^s  Old  Plays,  vol.  IV.  p.  29I .  Lysander,  to  try  his  wife's  fide- 
lihr»  elopes  from  her.  His  friends  report  that  he  is  dead,  and  make  a  mock  funeral  for  him. 
His  wife,  to  shew  excessive  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  shuts  herself  up  in  his  monu- 
ment; to  which  he  comes  in/ disguise,  and  obtains  her  love,  notwithstanding  ne  had  assured 
her,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  was  the  man  who  murdered  her  husband ;  on  which  he  ex- 
claims. 

Out  upopr  thee,  monster! 


And  again,  p.  301, 


Go,  tell  the  governor ;  let  me  he  brought 
To  die  for  that  most  famous  villany. 
Not  for  this  miching  base  transgression 
Of  truant  negligence. 


My  truant 


fVas  micht.  Sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of  the  tomb. 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Philaster  (p.  56.)  A  rascal  miching  in  a  meadow.  A  passage  in  an 
okl  Comment  on  the  Ten  Commanaments,  printed  at  London  in  1493,  illustrates  the  meaning 
of  the  word :  Commonly  in  such  feyrs  and  markets  ther  ben  many  tlieyves,  mvchcrs,  and  cut- 
'  purse.'  My  chert,  that  is,  lurking  vagabonds.  Shakespeare  says  of  rrince  Henry,  Shall  the 
hUned  sun  0/ Heaven  prove  a  micuer?  Mr.  JVatron, 
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That  the  hath  seen  bear,  like  another  Milo, 
Quarters  of  malt  upon  his  back,  and  sing 

with*t;  [ings, 

Thresh  all  day,  and  i*  th*  evening,  in  his  stock- 
Strike  up  a  hornpipe,  and  there  stink  two 

hours,  [they. 

And  ne*er  a  whit  the  worse  man.     These  are 
These  steel-chinM  rascals,  that  undo  us  all. 
'Would  I  had  been  a  carter,  or  a  coachman, 
I  had  done  the  deed  ere  this  time. 

Enter  servant, 

Ser,  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  without  would 
tpeak  with  you. 

El,  Lo,  Old  him  come  in. 

Enter  JVelford. 

Wei.  By  your  leave.  Sir.  £^*^^»  ^^^^ 

El.Lo.  You  are  welcome.     WTiat's  your 

IFel.  Have  you  forgotten  me? 

El.  Lo.  I  do  not  much  remember  you. 

Wei.  You  must.  Sir. 
I  am  thai  gentleman  you  pleasM  to  wrong. 
In  your  dissuise ;  1  have  encjuir'd  you  out. 

EL  Lo.  I  was  disguis'd,  indeed.  Sir;  if  I 
Pray,  where  and  when  ?  [wrong'd  you. 

Wei.  In  such  a  lady's  house, 
I  need  not  name  her. 

El.  Lo.  I  do  remember  you : 
You  seem'd  to  be  a  suitor  to  that  lady? 

Wei.  If  you  remember  this,  do  not  forget 
How  scurvily  you  used  me :  That  was 
No  place  to  quarrel  in ;  pray  you,  think  of  it : 
I  f  you  be  honest,  you  dare  6ght  wiih  me. 
Without  moreurgmg ;  else  1  must  provoke  you. 

El.Lo.  Sir,  I  dare  fight,  but  never  for  a 
woman ; 
I  will  not  have  her  in  my  cause ;  she's  mortal. 
And  so  is  not  my  anger.    If  you  haye  brought 
A  nobler  subject  for  our  swords,  I  am  for  you ; 
In  this  I  would  be  loth  to  prick  my  finger. 
And  where  you  say,  I  wrong'd  you,  'tis  so  far 
From  my  profession,  that,  amongst  my  fears. 
To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest.    Credit  me. 
We  have  been  both  abiis'd,  not  by  ourselves 
(For  that  I  hold  a  spleen,  no  sin  of  malice. 
And  may,  with  man  enough,  be  left  forgotten) 
But  by  that  wilful,  scornful  ])iece  of  hatred. 
That  much-forgetful  Lady :  For  whose  sake. 
If  we  should  leave  our  reason,  and  run  on 
Upon  our  sense,  like  rams,  the  little  world 
Otgood  men  would  laugh  at  us,  and  despise  us. 
Fixing  upon  our  desperate  memories 
The  never-worn-out  names  of  fools  and  fencers. 
Sir,  'tis  not  fear,  but  reason,  makes  mc  tell  you ; 
In  this  I  had  rather  help  you.  Sir,  than  hurt 
you.  [self 

And,  you  shall  find  it,  though  you  throw  your- 


Into  as  many  dangers  as  she  offers. 

Though  you  redeem  her  lost  name  eyery  day. 

And  find  her  out  new  honours  with  your 

sword. 
You  shall  but  be  her  mirth,  as  I  have  been. 
Wei.  1  ask  you  mercy.  Sir  j  you  have  ta'en 

my  edge  off: 
Yet  I  would  fain  be  e\^en  with  this  lady. 
El.  Lo.  In  which  I'll  be  your  helper.  W« 

are  two. 
And  they  are  two;  two  sisters,  rich  alike. 
Only  the  elder  has  the  prouder  dowiy. 
In  troth,  I  pity  this  disgrace  in  you. 
Yet  of  mine  own  I  am  senseless :  Do  but 
Follow  my  counsel,  and  I'll  pawn  my  spirit. 
We'll   over-reach  *em  yet.     The   means  is 

this 

Enter  servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  there's  a  gentlewoman  will  needs 
speak  with  you : 
I  cannot  keep  her  out;  she's  enter'd.  Sir. 
EL  Lo.  It  is  the  waiting- woman :  Pray  be 
not  seen.  *  [yourew; 

Sirrah,  hold  her  in  discourse  awhile.  Hark  in 
Go  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  When  I  come  in, 
I'll  tell  you  all  the  project. 

WeL  1  care  not  which  I  have.  [E«<  WeL 
EL  Lo.  Away ;  'tis  done  j   she  must  not 
see  you.  ^  . 

Now,  lady  Guiniver,  what  news  with  yoal 

Enter  Abigail, 

Abig.  Pray,  leave  these  frumps.  Sir,  and  re- 
ceive this  letter. 

EL  Lo.  From  whom,  j^ood  Vanity?  [soul 

Abi^.  'Tis  from  my  lady.  Sir :  Alas,  good 
She  cries  and' takes  on ! 

EL  Lo.  Does  she  so,  good  soul?  [you 

Would  she  not  have  a  cawdle?  Does  she  send 
With  your  fine  oratory,  goody  TuUy, 
To  tie  me  to  belief  again?  Bripg  out  the  cat- 
hounds!  [mytillrt 
I'll  make  you  take  a  tree,  whore;  then  widi 
Bring  dovvn  your  gibship;^*  and  tlien  have  • 
And  hung  up  in  the  warren:           [you  cas'd, 

Abig.  lain  no  beast.  Sir;  'would  you  knew 
it.  [doubtfo]. 

El.  Lo.  'Would  I  did,  for  I  am  yet  vciy 
What  will  you  say  now? 

Abig.  Nothing,  not  I. 

EL  Lo.  Art  thou  a  woman,  and  say  no- 
thin";?  [deration. 

Abig.  Unless  you'll  hear  me  with  more  mo- 
I  can  speak  wise  enough.  [love  mc? 

EL  Lo.  And  loud  enough  ?  Will  your  lady 

Abig.  It  seems  so  by  her  letter,  and  her  hi- 
But  you  are  such  another  man.    [mentations; 


5''  Then  trith  my  tiller  bring  down  your  gibship,  and  then  have  you  cast,  &c.]  I  have 
already  explained  the  word  tiller  m  the  1 4th  note  upon  Philastcr.  C'<w/,  Mr.  Sympson  hat 
ingeniously  reform'd  to  cascfi;  i.  c.jlend,  and  hung  up.  Mr.  Theobald, 

We  know  not  how  old  Mr.  Synijison  was  when  he  made  this  ingenious  rrformdtiow-^ 
which  we  find  in  some  of  the  old  quarto's,  considerably  more  than  an  hundred  yean  befoie 
that  genileraan's  ingenuity  was  discovered. 
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ao.  Not  such  another  as  I  wa%  mump?; 
ill  not  he.     Til  read  her  fine  epistle  '■ 
.p  ha!  Is  not  thy  mistress  mad  ? 
•.  For  you  she  will  be;  'tis  a  shame 
«u  should 

xwr  gemlewoman  so  untowardly : 
res  the  ground  you  tread  on ;  and  you, 
ird  heart, 

e  she  jested  with  you,  mean  to  kill  her. 
ine  conquest,  as  they  say.  , 

Lo.  Hast  thou  so  much  moisture  in 
lit-leather  hide  yet,  that  thou  canst 
would  have  sworn  thou  hadst  been 
rood  five  vear3  since.  Nay,  let  it  rain ; 
e  chaps  for  a  shower,  like  a  dry  dung- 

^  ril  not  endure  this  ribaldry.  Fare- 
th*  Devil's  name!  If  my  lady  die,  I'll 
m  before  a  jurjr,  thou  art  the  cause  on't. 
Lo.  Do,  maukin,  do.  Deliver  to  your 
am  me  this:  I  mean  to  sec  her,  if  I 

0  other  business;  which  before  I  will 
to  come  to  her,  I  mean  to  go  seek 
icsls.     Yet  I  may  come  too : 

1  come, 

this  door  till  I  see  her,  will  I  think 

0  rail  vilely  at  her ;  how  to  vex  her, 
ake  her  cry  so  much,  that  the  physician, 
fall  sick  upon  it,  shall  want  urine 

d  the  cause  by,  and  she  remediless 
her  heresy.     Farewell,  old  adage! 
to  see  the  boys  make  potguns  of  thee. 
f.  Thou'rt  a  vile  man.     God  bless  my 
lue  from  thee.  [thy  left  crupper, 

Lo,  Thou  hast  but  one,  and  that's  in 
nakes  thee  hobble  so.  You  must  be 
ound  [else. 

)reech  like  a  top;  you'll  ne'er  spin  well 
ell,  fytchock !  (Exeunt. 

Enter  Lady  alone. 

y.  Is  it  not  strange  that  every  woman's 
ill 

1  track  out  new  ways  to  disturb  herself? 
oold  call  my  reason  to  account, 

act  answer  why  I  keep  myself       ' 
mine  own  wish,  and  stop  ine  man  1  love 
his;  and  every  hour  repent  again, 
11  go  on.    I  know  'tis  like  a  man  [dull, 
vants  his  natural  sleep,  and,  growing 
I  gladly  give  the  remnant  of  his  life 
ro  hours  rest;  yet,  through  his  frow- 
dness, 

Kther  chuse  to  watch  another  man, 
y  as  he,  than  take  his  own  repose. 
!S  I  know ;  yet  a  strange  peevishness 
nger,  not  to  have  the  power  to  do 
I  unexiKTCted,  carries  me  away 
neown  ruin! 

her  die,  sometimes,  than  not  disgrace 
)lic,  him  whom  |x?ople  think  I  love, 
o't  with  oaths,  and  aui  in  earnest  then. 
hat  are  we  I  Men,  you  must  answer  this, 
lare  obey  such  things  as  we  command, 
low?  what  news? 

..1. 


Enter  Abigail, 

Ahi^,  Faith,  madam,  none  worth  hearing. 

Lady.  Is  he  not  come  ? 

Ahig.  No,  truly. 

Lady,  Nor  has  he  writ  ? 

Abig,  Neither.     I  pray  God  you  have  not 
undone  yourself. 

I^ady.  Wny,  but  what  says  he  ? 

Abie.  Faith,  he  talks  strangely. 

Lady.  How  strangely  ?  [tremely. 

Abie.  First,  at  your  letter  he  laugh'd  cx- 

Laay.     What,  in  contempt? 

Abig.  He  laugh'd  monstrous  loud,  as  he 
would  die ;  and  when  you  wrote  it,  I  think, 
vou  were  in  no  such  merry  mood,  to  provoke 
nim  that  way :  And  having  done,  he  cried, 
'  Alas  for  her,'  and  violently  laugh'd  aggia. 

Lady.  Did  he? 

Abie.  Yes ;  till  I  was  angry. 

Lady.  Angry,  why? 
Why  wert  thou  angry  ?  He  did  do  but  well ; 
I  did  deserve  it ;  he  had  been  a  fool. 
An  unfit  man  for  any  one  to  love,       [angry ! 
Had  he  not  laugh'd  thus  at  me.     You  were 
That  shew'd  your  folly ;  I  shall  love  him  more 
For  that,  than  all  that  e'er  he  did  before. 
But  said  he  nothing  else  ? 

Abie.  Many  uncertain  things.  He  said, 
though  you  had  mock'd  him,  because  you 
were  a  woman,  he  could  wish  to  do  you  so 
much  favour  as  to  see  you :  Yet,  he  said,  he 
knew  you  rash,  and  w<4s  loth  to  offend  you 
with  the  sight  of  one,  whom  now  he  was 
bound  not  to  leave. 

Lady.  What  one  was  that? 

Abi^,  I  know  not,  but  truly  I  do  fear 
there  is  a  making  up  there ;  for  I  heard  the 
servants,  as  I  past  by  some,  whisper  such  a 
thing :  And  as  I  came  back  througn  the  hall, 
there  were  two  or  three  clerks  writing  great 
conveyances  in  haste,  which,  they  said,  were 
for  their  mistress's  jointure. 

Lady.  *Tis  very  like,  and  fit  it  should  be  so ; 
For  he  does  think,  and  reasonably  think. 
That  I  should  keep  him,  with  my  idle  tricks. 
For  ever  ere  he  be  married. 

Abig,  At  last  he  said,  it  should  go  hard  but 
he  would  see  you,  for  your  satisfaction. 

Lady.  AH  we,  that  are  call'd  women,  know 
as  well 
As  men,  it  were  a  far  more  noble  thing 
To  grace  where  we  are  grac'd,  and  give  respect 
There,  where  we  are  respected :  Yet  we  practise 
A  wilder  course,  and  never  bend  our  eyes 
On  men  with  pleasure,  till  they  find  the  way 
To  give  us  a  neglect ;  then  we,  too  late. 
Perceive  the  loss. of  what  we  might  have  had. 
And  dote  to  death. 

Enter  Martha. 

Mar.  Sister,  yjonder's  your  servant,  with  a 
gentlewoman  with  him. 
Lady.  Where? 
Mar.  Close  at  the  door. 

T 
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Lady.  Alas»  I  am  undone !  I  fear,  he  is  be- 

trolh'd. 

What  kind  of  woman  is  she?  [mask  on  ? 

Mar.  A  most   ill-favoured  one,  with  her 

And  how  her  face  should  mend  the  rest,  I 

know  not.  [stuff 

Lady.  But  yet  her  mind  was  of  a  milder 

Than  mine  was. 

Enter  Elder  Lovehasy   and  If 'e (ford  in  wo' 

mans  apparel. 

Now  T  see  him,  if  my  heart 
Swell  not  again  (away,  thou  woman's  pride!) 
So  that  I  cannot  speak  a  gentle  word  to  him. 
Let  me  not  live. 

EL  Lo.  By  your  leave  here,      [v'on  hither? 

Lady.  How  now  !  wliat  neiv  trick  invites 
Have  you  a  fine  device  again?       [have  now. 

El.  La.  Faith,  this  is  the  finest  device  I 
How  dost  thou,  sweetheart  ? 

JVel.  Why,  very  well. 
So  long  as  I  may  please  you,  my  dear  lover. 
I  nor  can,  nor  will  be  ill  when  you  are  well, 
Well  when  you  arc  ill.  [I  have  giv'n. 

El.  Lo.  Oil,  thy  sweet  temper!  What  would 
Tliat  lady  had  been  like  thee?  Soe'stllion  her? 
That  face,  my  love,  join'd  with  thy  humble 
Had  made  a  wench  indeed !  [mind, 

Wei.  Ala.«?,  my  love,  [mend  ! 

What  God  hath  done  I  dare  not  tliink  lo 
I  use  no  paint,  nor  any  drugs  of  art  5 
AJy  hands  and  face  will  shew  it. 

Lady.  WJiy,  what  thing  have  you  brought 
to  shew  us  there  ? 
Do  you  take  money  for  it  ? 

El.  Lo.  A  godlike  thing. 
Not  to  be  bought  for  money  ;  *tis  my  mistress. 
In  whom  there  is  no  passion,  nor  no  scorn  ; 
What  1  will  is  her  law.    Pray  you,  salute  her. 

Latly.  Salute  her?  by  this  good  light,  I 
would  not  kiss  her 
For  half  mv  wealth. 

El.  Lo.  Why,  why,  pray  you? 
You  shall  see  me  do't  atbre  you  :  Look  you. 

Lady.  Now  fie  upon  thee!  a  beast  would 

not  have  don't.  [kingdom. 

1  would  not  kiss  thee  of  a  month,  to  gain  a 

El.  Lo.  Marry,  you  shall  not  be  troubled. 

Lady.  Why,  was  there  ever  such  a  Meg  as 
Sure  thou  art  mad.  [this? 

El.  Lo.  I  was  mad  once,  when  1  lov'd  pic- 
tures ;  [tures  ? 
For  what  are  shape  and  colours  else,  but  pic- 
In  that  tawny  hide  there  lies  an  endless  mass 
Of  virtues,  when  all  your  red  and  white  ones 
want  it.                                         [is' t  not? 

Lady.  And  this  is  slie  you  are  to  marry. 

El.  ho.  Yes,  indeed,  is't. 

Lady.  God  give  you  joy  ! 

El.Lo.  Amen.  [good  wish. 

Wei.  1  thank  you,  as  unknown,  for  your 
The  like  to  you  whenever  you  shall  wed. 

El  Lo.  Oh,  gentle  spirit! 

Lady.  You  thank  me  ?  I  pray. 
Keep  your  breath  nearer  you^  1  do  not  like  it. 


Wei.  I  would  not  willingly  oflend  at  all ; 
Much  less  a  lady  of  your  worthy  parts. 

El.  Lo.  Sweet,  sweet  I  [nature 

Lady.  I  do  not  think  tnis  woman  can  by 
Be  thus,  thus  ugly:  Sure,  she's  some commoD 
Deform'd  with  exercise  of  siu.         [struinpet» 

Wei.  Oh,  Sir, 
Believe  not  this ;  for  Heav-a  so  comfoit  me. 
As  I  am  free  from  foul  pollution 
With  any  man  ;  my  honour  ta*eA  away, 
I  am  no  woman. 

El.  Lo.  Arise,  my  dearest  soul  j 
I  do  not  credit  it     Alas,  I  fear  [preach! 

Her  tender  heart  will  break  with  this  ie« 
Fie,  that  you  know  no  more  civility 
To  a  \veak  virgin.     *Tis  no  matter,  sweet; 
Let  her  say  what  she  will,  thou  art  not  worse 
To  me,  and  therefore  not  at  all;  be  careless. 

WeL  For  all  things  else,  I  would  ;  but  for 
Methinks £mine  honour. 

El.  Lo.  Alas,  thine  honour  is  not  stain*d. 
Is  this  the  business  that  you  sent  for  me 
About? 

Mar.  Faith,  sister,  you  are  much  to  blamt. 
To  use  a  woman,  whatsoe'er  she  be,  [thcr. 
Thus.     I'll  salute  her:  You  are  welcome hi- 

Wel.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

El.  Lo.  Mild  yet  as  the  dove. 
For  all  these  injuries.    Come,  shall  we  go? 
I  love  thee  not  so  ill  to  keep  thee  here,  • 

A  jesting  stock.   Adieu.  To  the  world*t  end! 

Lady.  Why,  whither  now? 

El.  Lo.  Nay,  vou  shall  never  know. 
Because  you  shall  not  find  me. 

Lady.  I  pray,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

EL  Lo.  *Tis  very  well.     Come. 

Lady.  I  pray  you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

EL  Lo.  Yes,  tor  another  mock. 

Lady.  By  Heav*n,  I  have  no  mocks.  Good 
Sir,  a  word. 

El.  Lo.  Though  you  deserve  not  so  moch 
at  my  hands,  yet,  if  you  be  in  such  earnest, 
ril  speak  a  word  with  you;  but,  I  beseech 
you,  he  brief;  for,  in  good  faith,  there's  a 
parson  and  a  licence  stay  for  us  i*  th*  church 
all  this  while ;  and,  you  know,  'tis  ni^L 

Liidxj.  Sir,  give  me  hearing  patient^,  and 
wnatsoe'er  •  ^ 

I've  heretofore  spoke  jestingly,  forget : 
For,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  any  where. 
What  I  shall  utter  now  is  from  my  heart. 
And  as  I  mean. 

EA.  Lo.  VVell,  well,  what  do  you  mean? 

Lady.  Was  not  I  once  your  mistress,  and 
you  my  servant? 

EL  Lo.  Oh,  'tis  about  the  old  matter. 

Lady.  Nay,  good  Sir,  stay  me  out :  I  would 
but  hear  you  excuse  yourself,  why  you  should 
take  this  woman,  and  leave  me. 

El.Lo.  Prithee,  why  not?  deser\'cs  she  not 
as  much  as  you  ? 

Lady.  [  think  not,  if  you  will  look  with 
an  indiiferency  upon  us  both. 

El.  Lo,  Upon  your  faces,  *tis  true :  But  if 
judicially  we  shaU  cast  our  eyes  upon  your 
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minds,  you  are  a  thousand  womeo  ofF  of  her 
ID  wortn.'^  She  cannot  swoon  in  jest,  nor 
set  her  lover  tasks,  to  shew  her  peevishness 
and  his  affection ;  nor  cross  wliat  he  says, 
though  it  he  canonical.  She's  a  «;ood  })laiu 
wendi,  that  will  do  as  I  will  have  her,  and 
bring  me  lusty  boys,  to  throw  the  sledge,  and 
lift  at  pi^  of  lead.  And,  for  a  wife,  she's 
&r  beyond  you :  What  can  you  do  in  a  hous- 
hoW  to  provide  for  your  issue,  but  lie  ifi  bed 
and  get  *eni?  Your  business  is  to  dress  you, 
and  at  idle  hours  to  cat ;  when  she  can  do  a 
thousand  profitable  things :  She  can  do  pretty 
well  in  the  pastry,  and  knows  how  put  leu 
•hould  be  cramm'd  ;  she  cuts  cambrick  at  a 
thread,  weaves  bone-lace,  and  quilts  balls  ad- 
mirably.   And  what  are  you  good  for? 

Lady.  Admit  it  tru«,  that  she  were  far  be- 
vond  me  in  all  respects,  does  that  give  you  a 
ucence  to  forswear  yourself? 

El.Lo.  Forswear  mvself,  how? 

Lady,  Perhaps  you  have  forgot  the  innu- 
merabte  oaths  you  have  utter'd,'in  disclaiming 
all  for  wives  but  me:  I'll  not  remember  you. 
Go^l  ^ive  you  joy ! 

Ei.  Lo.  Nay,  but  conceive  me,  the  intent 
of  oaths  is  ever  understood.  Admit,  I  should 
protest  to  such  a  friend,  to  see  him  at  his  lodg- 
ings to-morrow;  divines  would  never  hold  me 
peijur*d,  if  I  were  struck  blind,  or  he  hid 
where  my  diligent  search  could  not  find  him; 
io  there  were  no  cross  act  of  mine  own  in't. 
Can  it  be  imagin'd  I  mean  to  force  you  to 
marriage,  and  to  have  you  whether  you  will 
«■  no?  ^ 

Lady,  Alas,  you  need  not:  I  make  already 
lender  of  myself',  and  then  you  are  forsworn. 

EL  Lo.  ^jome  sin,  1  see,  indeed,  must  ne- 
cessarily fall  upon  me;  as  whosoever  deals 
with  women  shall  never  utterly  avoid  it.  Yet 
I  would  choose  the  least  ill ;  which  is  to  for- 
sake you,  that  have  done  me  all  the  abuncs  of 
a  malignant  woman,  contemn'd  my  service, 
and  would  have  held  me  prating  about  mar- 
riage>  till  Td  been  past  getting  of  children. 
Rather  than  her  that  hath  forsook  her  family. 
And  put  her  tender  body  in  my  hand. 
Upon  my  word 

Lady.  Which  of  us  swore  you  first  to  ? 

El.  Lo,  Why,  to  you. 

Lady.  Which  oatn  Is  to  be  kept  then  ?  [me. 

El  Lo.  I  prithee  do  not  urge  my  sins  unto 
Without  I  could  amend  *em. 

Lady,  Why,  you  may,  by  wedding  me. 

El.  Lo,  How  will  that  satisfy  my  word  to 

Lady,  It  is  not  to  be  kept,  [her  ? 

And  needs  no  satisfaction :  It  is  an  error. 
Fit  for  repentance  only. 

El.  Lo.  Shall  I  live 
To  wrong  that  tender-hearted  virgin  so  ? 
It  may  not  be ! 

Laiy.  Why  may  it  not  be? 


El.  Lo,  I  swear  I  had  rather  marry  thee 
But  yet  mine  honesty [than  her; 

Zrtcfy.  What  honesty  ?  >  [hght» 

'Tis  more  presen'd  this  way.     Come,  by  this 
Senant,  thou  shalt!  I'll  kiss  thee  on't. 

Ei.  Lo.  This  kiss. 
Indeed,  is  sweet !  Pray  God,  no  sin  lie  under  it ! 

Lady.  There  is  no  sin  at  all ;  try  but  another. 

fFfl.  Oh,  my  heart!      / 

Alqr.  Help,  sister;  this  lady  swoons! 

El.  Lo.  How  do  you? 

ff'^el.  Why,  very  well,  if  you  be  so. 

El.  1^0.  Smce  a  quiet  mind  lives  not  in  any 
woman,  I  shall  do  a  most  ungodly  thing. 
Hear  me  one  word  more ;  which,  by  all  my 
hopes,  I  will  not  alter.  I  did  make  an  oath, 
when  you  delay'd  me  so,  tliat  this  very  night 
I  would  be  married :  Now  if  you  will  go  with- 
out delay,  suddenly,  as  late  as  it  is. 
With  your  own  mmister,  lo  your  own  chapel, 
I'll  wed  you,  and  to-bcd. 

J^ady.  A  match,  dear  servant.  [I  care  not : 

El.  Lo.  For  if  you  should  forsake  me  now. 
She  would  not  though,  for  all  her  injuries; 
Such  is  her  spirit.     If  I  be  not  asham'd 
To  kiss  her  now  I  part,  may  I  not  live! 

Wei.  I  see  you  go,  as  slily  as  you  think 
To  steal  away ;  yet  I  will  pray  lor  you : 
All  blessings  of  the  world  lignt  on  you  two> 
That  you  may  live  to  be  an  aged  pair! 
All  curses  on  me,  if  I  do  not  speak 
What  I  do  wish,  indeed! 

El.  Lo.  If  I  can  s|)eak 
To  purpose  to  her,  I'm  a  villain. 

Lady.  Servant,  away !  [man  ? 

Mar.  Sister,  will  you  marry  that  inconstant 
Think  you,  he  will  not  cast  you  off  tomorrow  ? 
To  wrong  a  lady  tlius !  Look'd  she  like  dirt, 
'Twiis  basely  done.     May  you  ne'er  prosper 

//'V/.  Now  God  forbid !  [with  him ! 

Alas,  I  Wits  unworthy;  so  I  told  him. 

Mar.  That  was  your  modest)' :  Too  good 
for  him! 
I  wf>uld  not  see  your  wedding,  for  a  world.     . 

Lady.  Choose,  choose!  Come,  Younglovc. 
\ Exeunt  Lady,  EL  Love,  and  Ahiff, 

Mar.  l5ry  up  your  eyes,  forsooth;  you  shall 
not  think 
We  are  all  uncivil,  all  such  beasts  as  these. 
Would  I  knew  how  to  give  you  a  revenge! 

Ifel.  So  would  not  I :  No,  let  me  suffer 
That  I  desire.  [truly  5 

Mar,  Pray  walk  in  with  me; 
*Tis  very  late,  and  you  shall  stay  all  night : 
Your  bed  shall  be  no  worse  than  mine.  1  wish 
I  coidd  but  do  you  right. 

Tfe/.  My  humble  thanks : 
God  grant  I  may  but  live  to  Quit  your  love ! 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Young  Loveless  and  Savil. 
Yo.  Lo.  Did  your  roaster  send  for  me,  Savil  ? 


'^  You  are  a  thousand  women  of  her  in  worth.']  From  the  similarity  o.^the  words  off  and  off 
die  copyists,  we  apprehend,  have  lost  one  of  them ;  which  we  have  restored. 
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Sav.  Ye«,  he  did  send  for  your  worship.  Sir. 

Yo.Lo.  Do  you  know  the  business? 

Sav,  Alas,  Sir,  I  know  nothing; 
Nor  am  employ'd  beyond  my  hours  of  eating. 
My  dancing  days  arc  done.  Sir. 

Yo.  Lo,  What  art  thou  now,  then? 

Sav.  If  you  consider  me  in  little,  I  am,  with 
your  worship's  reverence.  Sir,  a  rascal :  One, 
that  upon  the  next  anser  of  your  brother, 
must  raise  a  sconce  by  the  highway,  and  sell 
switches.  My  wife  is  learning  now.  Sir,  to 
weave  inkle. 

Yo.  Lo.  What  dost  thou  mean  to  do  with 
thy  children,  Savil? 

Sav.  My  eldest  boy  is  half  a  rogue  already : 
He  was  bom  burstcn^    and,  your  worship 

knows,  ' 

That  is  a  pretty  step  to  mens'  compassions. 
My  youngest  boy  1  purpose,  Sir,  to  bind 
For  ten  years  to  a  gaoler,  to  draw  under  him. 
That  he  may  shew  us  mercy  in  his  function. 

Yo.Lo.  \our  family  is  quartcr'd  with  dis- 
cretion. 
You  arc  resolved  to  cant,  then  ?  Where,  Savil, 
Shall  your  scene  lie? 

Sav.  Beggars  must  be  no  choosers : 
In  every  place,  I  take  it,  but  the  slocks. 

Yo.  Lo.  This  is  your  drinking  and  your 
whoring,  Savil: 
I  told  you  of  it ;  but  your  heart  was  hardcn'd. 

Sav.  *Tis  true,  you  were  the  first  that  told 
me  of  it,  indeed. 
I  do  remember  yet  in  tears,  you  told  me,  [Sir, 
You  would  have  whores ;  and  in  tliat  passion, 
Y'ou  broke  out  thus:  Thou  miserable  man, 
Kepent,  and  brew  three  strikes  more  in  a 

hogshead : 
'Tis  noon  ere  we  be  drunk  now,  and  the  time 
Can  tarry  for  no  man.  [I  see, 

Yo.  Lo,  You're  grown  a  bitter  gentleman. 
Misery  can  clear  your  head  better  than  mustard. 
I'll  be  a  suitor  for  your  keys  again.  Sir.    [Sir  ? 

Sav.  Will  you  but  be  so  gracious  to  me, 
I  shall  be  bound 

Yo.  Lo.  You  shall.  Sir, 
To  your  bunch  again  j  or  I'll  miss  foully. 

Enter  Morecraft. 

Mor.  Save  you,  gentleman,  save  you! 

Yo.  Lo.  Now,  polecat,  what  young  rabbit's 
n«st  have  you  to  Jraw  ? 

jMor.  Come,  prithee  be  familiar,  knight. 

Yo.ImO.  Away,  fox!  Til  send  for  terriers  for 
\ou.  [company. 

Mor,  Thou  art  wide  yet:    Til   keep  thee 

Yo.  Lo.  I  am  about  some  business,  inden- 
tures ! 
If  you  follow  me,  I'll  beat  you;  take  heed  I 


As  I  live  I'll  cancel  your  coxcomb,     [usorer. 

Mor.  Thou  art  cosend  now;  I  am  no 
What  poor  fellow's  this? 

Sav.  I  am  poor  indeed.  Sir. 

Mor.  Give  him  money,  knight. 

Yo.  Lo.  Do  you  begin  the  offering,  [for  thee. 

Mor.  There,  poor  fellow  ;  here's  an  angel 

Yo.  Lo.  Art  tnou  in  earnest,  Morecraft. 

Mor.  Yes,  faith,  knight.    I'll  follow  thy 
example :  [spent'st. 

Thou  hadst  land  and  thousands,''  which  thoo 
And  flung' st  away,  and  yet  it  flows  in  double. 
I  purchas'd,  wrung^  and  wiredraw*d^  for  my 
wealth,  [vow. 

Lost,  and  was  cozen'd:  For  which  I  make  a 
To  try  all  ways  above  ground,  but  I'll  find 
A  constant  means  to  riches  without  curses. 

Yo.  1^0.    I   am  glad  of  }'our  conversion, 
master  Morecraft : 
You're  in  a  fair  course;  pray  pursue  it  still. 

Mor.  Come,  we  are  all  gallants  now;  1*11 
keep  thee  company.  Here,  honest  fellow,  for 
this  gentleman's  sake,  there's  two  angels  more 
for  thee. 

Sav.  God  quit  you.  Sir,  and  keep  you  long 
in  this  mind! 

Yo.  Lo.  Wilt  thou  persevere? 

Mor.  Till  I  have  a  pi'nny. 
I  have  brave  cloaths  a-making,  and  two  horses: 
Canst  thou  not  help  me  to  a  match,  kni^t? 
I'll  lay  a  thousand  pound  upon  my  Crop-ear. 

Yo.  Lo.   'Foot,,  this  is  stranger  than  an 
A f rick  monster ! 
There  will  be  no  more  talk  of  the  Clevc  wan 
While  this  lasts.     Come,  I'll  put  thee  into 
blood. 

Sav.  'Would  all  his  damn'd  tribe  were  as 
tender-hearted !  I  beseech  you  let  this  gen  de- 
man  join  with  you  in  the  recovery  of  my 
ke\'s;  I  like  his  good  beginning.  Sir;  the 
wfiilst,  I'll  pray  for  both  your  worships. 

Yo,  Lo.  He  shall.  Sir. 

Mor.  Shall  we  go,  noble  knight  ?  I  would 
fain  be  acquainted. 

Yo.  Lo,  I'll  be  your  servant.  Sir.  [ExeuiU. 

Enter  Elder  Loveless  and  Lady, 

'     El.  Lo.  'Faith,  my  sweet  Lady,   I  have 

caught  you  now, 
Maugrc  your  subtilties,  and  fine  devices. 
Be  coy  again  now. 

Tsady.  Prithee,  sweetheart,  tell  true. 
El.  Lo.  By  \\\\s  li^ht. 
By  all  the  pleasures  1  have  had  this  night. 
By  your  lost  maidenhead,  you  are  cozen'd 
merely ;  [woman 

I  have  cast  beyond  your  wit:  That  gentle- 
Is  your  retainer  V\*elford.s^ 


5'  Tlkou  hadst  land  and  thousuuds^  thou^  spetifst,  &c.]  We  have  added  the  word  which 
here,  it  being  requisite  to  both  scu^e  and  verse. 

^^  That  gentleman  is  your  refaiucr  WelJ'ord.']  I  tliink  the  poets  certainly  wrote  genilc' 
woman,  i.e.  that  seeming  gentlewomnn ;  for  Welford  was  now  in  woman's  habit.  And  ^, 
OKuin,  in  tlie  subiiequvut  i>a^e,  ^'ow  you  may  tee  the  gcutlewouian :  Siand  cioie. 

--1         I  o  ^  :f  o  Mr.The^Bld. 
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Lady,  It  cannot  be  so.  [mistake. 

EL  JLo.  Your  sister  has  found  it  so,  or  I 
Mark  how  she  blushes  when  you  see  her  next 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  shall  not  travel  now.    Ha, 

Lady,  Prithee,  sweetheart,  [ha,  ha ! 

Be  quiet;  thou  hast  anger*d  me  at  heart. 

ML  Lo,  rU  please  you  soon  again. 

Lady.  Welford  ? 

JEL  JLo.  Ay,  Welford.  He*s  a  young  hand- 
some fellow;  well-bred,  and  landed:  Your 
tister  can  instruct  you  in  his  good  parts,  better 
than  I,  by  this  time. 

Lady,  Ud*s  foot,  am  I  fetch*d  over  thus? 

EL  ImO,  Yes,  i*faithi; 
And  over  shall  be  fetched  again,  never  fear  it. 

Lady.  I  must  be  patient,  though  it  torture 
YoQ  have  got  the  sun.  Sir  [me  ( 

EL  Lo.  And  the  moon  too ;  in  which  Til 
be  the  man.  [misM  it. 

Lady.  But  had  I  known  this,  had  1  but  sur- 

You  should  have  hunted  three  trains  more. 

You  had  come  to  th*  course ;  [before 

You  should  have  hank'd  o*th*  bridle.  Sir, 

i* faith.  [so  blew  you  up. 

EL  Lo.  I  knew  it,  and  rain  d  with  you,  and 
Now  you  may  see  the  gentlewoman  :   Stand 
Close. 

Enter  Welford  and  Martha. 

Mur,  For  God's  sake.  Sir,  be  private  in 

this  business ;  [have  I  done  ? 

Yoa  have  undone  me  else.    On,  God,  what 

JF^L  No  harm,  I  warrant  thee,      [a^in  ? 

Mar.  How  shall  I  look  upon  my  friends 
With  what  face  ? 

WeL  Why  e'en  with  that ;  *tis  a  goo<l  one, 
thou  canst  not  find  a  better.  Look  upon  all 
the  faces  thou  shalt  see  there,  and  you  shall 
find  *em  smooth  still,  fair  still,  sweet  still, 
and,  to  your  thinking,  honest;  those  have 
done  as  much  as  you  have  yet,  or  dare  do, 
mistress ;  and  yet  tney  keep  no  stir. 

Mar.  Good  Sir,  go  in,  and  put  your  wo- 
man's cloaths  on : 
If  you  be  seen  thus,  I  am  lost  for  ever. 

iVel.  rU watch  you  for  that,  mistress:   I 
am  no  fool. 
Here  will  I  tarry  till  the  house  be  up. 
And  witness  with  me. 

Mar.  Good  dear  friend,  go  in. 

WeL  To-bed  again,  if  you  please ;  else  I 
am  fix*d  here  till  there  be  notice  taken  what 
I  am,  and  what  I  have  done.  If  you  could 
juggle  me  into  my  womanhood  agam,  and  so 
•og  me  out  of  your  company,  all  this  would  | 

*•  Haggard."]  This  is  a  term  relative  to  a  diversion,  in  our  Authors'  time  much  attended  to, 
but  now  lost;  viz.  hawking.  A  haggard  hawk  is  a  wild  hawk,  a  hawk  imreclaimed,  or 
irreclaiinable.         '       li. 

**  Then  you  may  lure  her  without  fear  of  losing ;  Take  off  her  cranes.  J  A  lure/m  falconij, 
is  a  machine  composed  of  feathers  and  leather;  which  by  being  cast  up  into  the  air,  seems  m 
its  motion  to  look  like  a  fowl.  Upon  this,  a  young  hawk  is  train'd  up  to  be  fed,  has  a  live 
dove  given  her;  and  therefore  forsakes  not  the  lure  The  creyance  is  a  fine  small  long  Une  of 
strong,  and  even  twined  packthread,  which  is  fsistened  lo  the  hawk*s  leash  before  she  is 
TM^'i^  or  fully  tamed.  Mr.  Theobald. 


be  forsworn,  and  I  a^in  an  asinego,  as  your 
sister  left  me.  No ;  I'll  have  it  known  and 
publish'd :  Then,  if  you*ll  be  a  whore,  for- 
sake me,  and  be  asham'd;  and,  when  you 
can  hold  out  no  longer,  marry  some  cast 
Cleve  captain,  and  sell  bottle-ale. 

Mar,  1  dare  not  stay.  Sir ;  use  me  modestly ; 
I  am  your  wife. 

JVel.  Go  in;  I'll  make  up  all.    [truth.  Sir. 

El.Lo.   I'll  be  a  witness  of  your  naked 

This  is  the  gentlewoman;  prithee  look  upon 

hi|n :  [sweet : 

This  is  he  that  made  me  break  my  faith. 

But  thank  your  sister,  she  hath  solder  d  it. 

Lady.  What  a  dull  ass  was  I,  I  could  not  see 
This  wencher  from  a  wench  !  Twenty  to  one. 
If  I  had  been  but  tender,  like  my  sister. 
He  had  serv'd  me  such  a  slippery  trick  too. 

Wei.  Twenty  to  one  I  haa. 

El.  Lo.  I  would  have  watch'd  you.  Sir,  by 
your  good  patience. 
For  ferreting  in  my  ground. 

Lady.  You  have  been  with  my  sister? 

Wei.  Yes ;  to  bring 

EL  Lo:  An  heir  into  the  world,  he  means. 

Lady.  There  is  no  chafing  now. 

Wcl.  I  have  had  my  part  on't :  [least ; 

I  have  been  chaft  this  three  hours,  that's  the 

I  am  reasonable  cool  now. 

^Lady.  Cannot  you  fare  well,  but  you  must 

cry  roastmeat?  [the  founders, 

Wei.  He  that  fares  well,  and  will  not  bless 
Is  either  surfeited,  or  ill  taught,  Lady,  [diet. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  have  found  so  sweet  a 
I  can  commend  it,  though  I  cannot  spare  it. 

El.  Lo.   How  like  you  this   dish,    Wel- 
ford ?  I  made  a  supper  on't, 
And  fed  so  heartily  I  could  not  sleep. 

Lady.  By  this  light,  had  I  but  scented  out 
your  train,  you  had  slept  with  a  bare  pillow 
m  your  arms;  and  kiss'a  that,  or  else  the  bed- 
post, for  any  wife  you  had  got  this  twelvemonth 
ycr.  1  would  have  vex'd  you  more  than  a 
tir'd  post-horse;  and  been  longer  bearing, 
than  ever  after-game  at  Irish  was.  Lord,  that 
I  were  unmarried  again ! 

El.  Lo.  I^dy,  I  would  not  undertake  you, 
were  you  again  a  haggard,^  for  the  best  cast 
of  ladies  i'  th'  kingdom :  You  were  ever  tickle- 
footed,  and  would  not  truss  jrouud. 

Wei.  Is  she  fast? 

El.  Lo.  She  was  all  night  lock'd  here,  bor. 

Wei.  Tlien  you  may  lure  her,  without  fear 
of  losing:'*'  Take  off  her  creyance.  You  have 
a  delicate  gentlewoman  to  your  sister:  Lord, 
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what  ajprctty  fury  she  was  in,  when  she  per- 
ceiv*d  I  was  a  man!  But,  I  thank  God,  I 
satisfied  her  scruple,  without  the  parson  o*th' 
town. 

El.Lo,  What  did  ye? 

}Fiel.  Madam,  can  you  tell  what  we  did  ? 

ELLo    She  has  a  shrewd  guess  at  it;  I 
see  it  by  her.  [large  gentlewoman. 

Lady.  Well,  you  may  mock  us:  but,  my 
My  Mary  Ambree,^*  had  I  but  seen  into  you. 
You  should  have  had'  another  bedfellow, 
Fitter  a  preat  deal  for  your  itch.  .  ][well. 

JFeL  I  thank  you,  lady  5  mcthought  it  was 
You  are  so  curious ! 

Enter  Young  Loveless^  his  lady,  3Torecrq/i, 
Savilg  and  two  servingmcn. 

El,  Lo.  Get  on  your  doublet ;  here  comes 

my  brother.  [to  your  lady ! 

Yo,  Lo,  Good-morrow,  brother ;  and  all  good 

Mor.  Grod  save  you,  and  good-morrow  to 

Zou  all !  [thcr  of  yours. 

Lo.  Grood-inorrow.    Here's  a  poor  bro- 
Lady.  Fie,  how  this  shames  mc. 
Mor.  Prithee,  good  fellow,  help  me  to  a 
Ser.  'I  will.  Sir.  [cup  of  beer. 

Yo.Lo.  Brother,  what  make  yon  here? 
Will  this  lady^o? 
Will  she  ?  Is  she  not  nettled  htill  ? 

El.Lo.  No,  I  have  cur'd  her. 
Mr.  Welford,  pray  know  this  gentleman;  he's 
my  brother. 
Wei.  Sir,  I  shall  long  to  love  him. 
Yo.  Lo.  I  shall  not  be  your  debtor.  Sir. 
But  how  is't  with  you  ?  [married. 

El.  Lo.  As  well  as  may  be,  man :  I  am 
Your  new  acquaintance  hath  her  sister ;  and 
all's  well.  [lady  sister, 

Yo.  Lo.  1  am  glad  on't.     Now,  my  pretty 
How  do  you  find  my  brother? 
Lady.  Almost  as  wild  as  you  arc. 
Yo.Lo.  He'll  make  the  better  husband: 

You  have  tried  him  ? 
Lady.  Appiinst  my  will,  Sir. 
Yo.  Lo,  He'll  make  your  will  amends  soon, 
do  not  doubt  it. 
But,  Sir^  I  must  intreat  you  to  be  better  known 
To  this  converted  Jew  here. 
Ser.  Here's  beer  for  you.  Sir. 
Mor.  And  here's  for  you  an  angel. 


Pray  buy  no  land ;  'twill  nerer  prosper.  Sir. 

i?/.Z.o.  How's  this?  [tum*d  salbint* 

Yo.  Lo.  Bless  you,  and  then  I'll  telh    Hc'i 

jE/.Xo.  Gallant?  [ting  Morecraft : 

Yo.  Lo.  Ay,  pliant,  and  is  now  calFd  Cut« 
The  reason  I'll  inform  vou  at  more  losvre.    * 

JVel.  Oh,  good  Sir,  let  me  know  him  pre* 
sently, 

Yo.  Lo.  You  shall  hug  one  another. 

Mor.  Sir,  I  must  keep  you  company. 

El.  Lo.  And  reason. 

Yo.Lo.  Cutting  Morecraft,  faces  about;*' 
I  must  present  another.  ['em. 

Mor.  As  many  as  you  will.  Sir;  I  am  for 

Wei.  Sir,  I  shall  do  you  service. 

Mor^  I  shall  look  for't,  in  eood  faith.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  Prithee,  good  sweetheart,  kiss  him. 

Lady.  Who?  ^hat  fellow?  [mc? 

Sav.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  to  remember 
My  keys,  good  Sir! 

Yo.  Lo.  I'll  do  it  presently.        fsport  sake. 

El.  Lo.  Come,  thou  shalt  kiss  nim  for  our 

Lady.  Let  him  come  on  then;  and,  do 
you  hear,  do  not  instruct  nie  in  these  tricks 
for  you  may  re])ent  it.  rcraft, 

El.  Lo.  That  at  my  peril.  Lusty  Mr.More- 
Hcr»  is  a  lady  would  salute  .you. 

Mor.  She  shall  not  lose  ner  longing;.  Sir. 

EL  Lo.  My  wife.  Sir.  [\y  hat  is  she? 

Mor.  She  must  be,  then,  my  mistren. 

Lady.  Must  I,  Sir? 

El.  Lo.  Oh,  yes,  you  must.  [pawn 

Mor.  And  you  niust  take  this  ring,  a  pocr 
Of  some  fifty  ix)und.  Fprii e. 

El.  Lo.  Take  it,  by  any  means ;  'tis  lawful 

Lady.  Sir,  I  shall  call  you  servant,   flhat? 

Mor.  I  shall  be  proud  on't.    What  fellow's 

Yo.  Lo.  My  lady's  coachman. 

Mor.  lliere's  something,  my  friend,  for 
you  to  buy  whips ; 
And  fqr  you.  Sir;  and  you.  Sir. 

El.  Lo.  Under  a  miracle,  this  is  the  strangest 
I  ever  heard  of.  [shall  we  do? 

Mor.  What,  shall  wcplay,  or  drink?  What 
Who  will  hunt  with  me  for  a  hundred  pounds? 

WeL  Stranger  and  stranger! 
Sir,  you  shall  find  sport  after  a  day  or  two. 

Yo.  Lo.  Sir,  I  have  a  suit  uuto  you. 
Concerning  your  old  servant  Savil. 

El.  Lo.  On,  for  his  keys,  I  know  it. 


r 

•*  My  Mary  Ambr^e.]  This  was  a  virago  who  went  a  volunteering  in  men*s  cloaths  in  th« 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  celebrated  in  a  ballad  which  Dr.  Percy  has  printed  at  large 
in  his  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  The  time  when  she  performed  this  exploit  appears 
to  ha\'e  been  about  the  year  1584;  when  the  Spaniards,  nnder  the  command  of  Alexander 
Famese,  prince  of  Parma,  began  to  gain  great  advantages  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  by  reco- 
vering many  strong  holds  and  cities  from  the  Hollanders,  as  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  &c. 
See  Stow's  Annals,  71 1.  Ben  Jonson  often  mentions  her,  and  calls  any  remarkable  virago  by 
her  name.  See  his  Epiroene,  act  iv.  scene  ii. ;  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  i.  ;>cene  iv.  j  and  his  ihasque 
entitled  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

*'  Cutting  Morecr({ft  faces  about.]  These  words  are  of  the  same  import  with  our  modem 
phrase,  which,  by  dropping  of  a  letter,  is  corrupted  to  face  about.    We  meet  with  the  same- 
expression  again  in  tne  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle*  where  Ralph  is  exercising  his  men; 
Double  your  Jilet  as  you  were ;  faces  about ;  act  v.     So  in  Ben  Jon^on's  Everjr  Man  in  his 
Humour,  Wellbred  says.  Good  captain,  faces  about— /o  some  other  discourte;  actiii.  scene  L  R 
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Now»  Sir,  strike  in. 
Sir,  I  must  haveyou  gnint  me.  [again : 
^.  Tis  done,  dir.     lake  your  keys 
ik  you,  Savil ;  leave  ofF  the  motions 
flesh,  and  be  honest,  or  else  you  shall 
yoa  once  more.  [graze  again : 

If  ever  I  be  taken  drunk,  or  whoring, 
fthe  bij^est  key  iHh*  bum*h,  and  open 
id  with  It,  Sir.  I  humbly  thank  jour 
irships.  [liday. 

^.  Nay,  then,  I  see  we  must  keep  ho- 

Enter  Roger  and  Abigail. 

the  la^t  couple  in  hell. 

Joy  be  among  you  all ! 
f.  Why,  how  now.  Sir,  what's  the 
saning  of  this  emblem? 

Marriage,  an*i  like  your  worship, 
f.  Are  you  married?  [madam. 

As  well  as  the  next  priest  could  do  it, 
\o.  I  think  the  sign's  m  Gemini,  here's 
;h  coupling. 

Sir  Roger,  what  will  you  take  to  lie 
or  sweetheart  to-night? 


Rog.  Not  the  best  benefice  in  your  worship's 

gift.  Sir? 
frel.  A  whorson,  how  he  swells!  IRpger? 
Yo.Lo.   How  many  times  to-night.    Sir 
Rog.  Sir,  you  srow  scurrilous. 
What  I  shall  do,  1  shall  do :  I  shall  not  need 
your  help. 
Yo.  Lo,  For  horse-flesh,  Roger.  [day 

El,  Lo.  Come,  prithee  be  not  angry ;  tis  a 
Given  wholly  to  our  mirth.  [bride. 

Lady,  It  snail  be  so.  Sir.   Sir  Roger  and  hit 
We  shall  intreat  to  be  at  our  charge. 
El.  Lo.  Wei  ford,  get  you  to  the  church : 
By  this  light,  [married. 

You  snail  not  lie  with  her  again,  till  y'  are 
Wei.  1  am  gone. 

Mor.  To  e>-ery  bride  1  dedicate,  this  day. 
Six  healths  a  piece ;  and,  it  shall  go  hard. 
But  every  one  a  jewel.    Come,  be  mad,  boyil 
El.  Lo.  Thou  art  in  a  good  beginning.  Come» 
who  leads?  [the  way. 

Sir  Rozer,  you  shall  have  the  van,  and  lead 
'Would  every  dogged  wench  had  such  a  day ! 

{Exeunt  amnes. 


s  sodden  conversion  of  Morecraft,  says  Mr.  Theobald,  from  a  griping  usurer  to  a  down* 
pliant,  is  quite  extravagant  and  out  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  stage :  Especially, 
re  IS  no  shadow  of  reason  for  it ;  unless  he  may  be  said  to  look  upon  the  loss  he  had 
led  from  Young  Loveless  to  be  a  scourge  and  judgment  upon  nim  for  his  former 
onsness. 

f  r.  Theobald,  bv  '  out  of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  stage'  means,  that  there  is  no 
nrcumstance  to  oe  met  with,  his  objection  is  trifling,  his  assertion  erroneous.  T\ifling, 
,  on  such  principle,  the  most  pleasing  ingredient  in  dramatic  entertainment,  Orisi- 
nost  be  precluded  the  theatre;  erroneous,  because  Terence  exhibits  the  same  change  m 
racier  of  Denea,  in  his  Adelphi.  Mr. Theobald  asserts  too,  '  that  there  is  no  shadow 
lOA  for  the  alteration,  unless  it  be  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  Young  Loveless.'  More* 
xtielf  assigns  a  much  better ;  one,  indeed,  which  may  so  far  in  persuading  us,  that  hit 
on  is  noi  altered,  and  that  he  only  affects  profusion,  m  hope  ot  gaining  more  by  that 
'  over-reaching  and  scraping :  *  Thou,  says  he  to  Young  Loveless,  wast  rich ;  thoa 
H  away ;  and  yet  wealth  flows  in  double :  I  wrung  and  wire-draw'd ;  lost,  and  was 
d :  On  which  account,  I  mean  to  follow  thy  examme.'  Goodnature,  by  laying  much 
I  this  passa^,  may  think  the  character  consistent :  But,  af^r  all  that  can  be  urged  for 
ist,  the  plain  question  being  asked,  '  Wliether  such  an  alteration,  either  in  sentiment 
cy,  b  consonant  to  Nature,  the  grand  arbi tress  of  propriety?'  the  reply  must  certainly 
le  negative.  And  it  is  pity  a  C/omedy,  so  replete  with  wit,  character,  and  coiiduct, 
lave  so  striking  a  blemish. 

tus  remarks,  that  Terence  '  shews,  how  awkwardly  a  man  of  an  opposite  disposition 
'OUTS  to  be  complaisant ;  and,  that  a  miser,  meaning  to  be  generous,  runs  into  profo- 

We  think  our  Authors-  do  not  fall  short  of  Terence  in  this  picture;  since  what  Mr. 

says  of  Demea  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  Morecraft;  '  That  his  com* 
ce,  gaiety,  and  liberality,  are  assumed ;  and  that  his  aukwardness;  in  ^fiectinj^  those 
es,  is  truly  comic' 
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The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner  and  Lovelace  speak  singly  of  Fletcher,  as  Author  of 
this  Play;  other  writers  speak  of  Beaumont  as  sharer  in  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  l647# 
when  ten  of  the  then  principal  performers  collected  into  a  folio  volume  thirty-five  dramatic 
pieces  of  our  Poets,  which  had  never  before  been  published.  Colley  Cibber  has  founded  hi« 
comedy  of  Love  Makes  a  Man,  or  the  Fop's  Fortune,  on  this  play  and  the  Elder  Brother  of 
our  Authors. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


So  free  this  work  is,  gentlemen,  from  ofience. 
That,  we  are  confident,  it  needs  no  defence 
From  us,  or  from  the  Poets.     We  dare  look 
3n  any  man,  that  brings  his  table-book 
To  write  down  what  again  he  may  repeat 
It  some  great  table,  to  deserve  his  meat. 
jtt  such  come  swelPd  with  malice,  to  apply 
Vhat  is  mirth  here,  there  for  an  injury. 
^or  lord,  nor  lady,  we  have  tax'd ;  nor  state, 
S*or  any  private  person ;  their  poor  hate 


Will  be  starv'd  here ;  for  envy  shall  not  find 
One  touch  that  may  be  wrested  to  her  mind. 
And  yet  despair  not,  gentlemen ;  the  play 
Is  quick  and  witty ;  so  the  Poets  say. 
And  we  believe  them ;  the  plot  neat  and  new ; 
Fashioned  like  those  that  are  apnrovM  by  ytmi 
Only  'twill  crave  attention  in  tne  most ; 
Because,  one  point  unmark'd,  the  whole  is  lost. 
He:ir  first  then,  and  judge  after,  and  be  free; 
And,  as  our  cause  is,  let  our  censure  be. 


ANOTHER  PROLOGUE. 


Vt  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  yon  knew 
Vhat  we  would  give  for  this  night's  luck,  if 

new. 
t  being  our  ambition  to  delight 
>urkind  spectators  with  what's  good  and  richt. 
Ifet  so  far  Know,  and  credit  me,  'twas  made 
)y  such  as  were  held  workmen  in  their  trade; 
Vt  a  time  too,  when  they,  as  I  divine, 
Wen  truly  merry,  and  clrank  lusty  wine, 
rbe  nectar  of  the  muses.     Some  are  here, 
[  dare  presume,  to  whom  it  did  appear 


A  well-drawn  piece,  which  gave  a  lawful  birth 
To  passionate  scenes,  mix'd  with  no  vulgar 

mirth. 
But  unto  such  to  whom  'tis  known  by  fame 
From  others,  perhaps,  only  by  the  name, 
I  am  a  suitor,  that  tiiey  would  prepare 
Sound  palates,  ami  then  judge  their  bill  of  fare. 
It  were  injustice  to  decry  this  now. 
For  being  lik'd  before :  You  may  allow  [schools, 
(Your  candour  safe)  what's  taught  in  the  old 
'  All  such  as  liv*d  before  you  were  not  fools.* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mek. 

r governor,  and  a  disho' 
Count  Clqdio,  <    nour  able  pursuer  o/'Zc' 

t   nocia. 
r  governor    of   Lision, 
MavuiiL  du  Sosa,  }    and  brother  to  Guio- 

t   mar. 
A  (a  gentleman  contracted  to  Ze- 

'  X      nocia. 
D  (a   merry  gentleman,  brother  to 

'\  ^ Arnoldo. 
Chakivo,  father  to  Zenocia, 
jx      KTc  i  **"'   '^   Guiomar ;    a  gentleman 
*  \    tcell  qualijied,  but  vainglorious. 


Alonzo  f*^  young  Portugal  gentleman,  ene- 

'\      my  to  Duarte. 
T.^n^«r^    i^   sea-captain,    enamoured    on 
LEOPOLD,    I      Uippolyta, 

Zabulon,  a  Jew,  servant  to  Hippolyta, 
Jaqoes,  servant  to  Sulpitia, 

Women. 

Zf  mistress   to    Arnoldo,    and    a 
ENOCIA,    •<  I      .         •/• 

'     t      chaste  wife, 

Guiomar.  a  virtuous  lady,  mother  to  Duarte, 

HtPPni  VTA    /  ^  '■'^''  ^"^y»  wantonly  in  love 
HIPPOLYTA,  ^      tcith  Arnoldo. 

SuLPiTiA,  a  bawd,  mistress  of  the  malc-stews. 


Doctor,  Chirurgcon,  ()fftccrs.  Guard,  Page,  Bravo,  Knaves  of  the  male-stews.  Servants, 

The  SCENE,  sometimes  Lisbon,  sometimes  Italy. 


*  The  Custom,  on  which -a  main  part  of  the  plot  of  this  comedy  is  built,  prevailed  at  one 
lime,  as  Mons.  Bayle  tells  us,  in  Italy ;  till  it  was  put  down  by  a  prudent  and  truly  pious  car- 
VcL.  I.  U 
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[Act  1.  Sc.  1. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  HutUio  and  Arnoldo. 

<Ra/i7Jo.\X7HY  do  vou  grieve  thus  still  ? 

^^    Am.  'Twould  raelt  a  marble. 
And  tame  a  savage  man,  to  foel  my  fortune. 
Rut.  What  fortune?  I  have  llv'tlthis  thirty 
year.-^,  [tunes. 

And  run  lliron^h  all  these  follies  you  call  for- 
Yet  never  fix'd  on  any  good  and  constant, 
But  what  I  made  myself:    Why  should  I 
At. that  1  may  mould  any  way?  [grieve,  then. 
Am,  You  arc  wide  still. 
Rut*   You  love  a  gentlewoman,  a  young 
handsome  wt)man ; 
I  have  lov*d  a  thousand,  not  so  few. 

Am,  You  are  disposed [calling. 

Rut.  You  hope  to  marry  her;  'tis  a  lawful 
And  prettily  esteem'd  of;  but  take  heed  then. 
Take  heed,  dear  brother,*  of  a  stranger  for- 
tune [friend  to  it. 
Than  e'er  you  felt  yet :  Fortune  my  foe's  a 


Am.  Tis  true,  I  love,  dearly  and  truly  love, 
A  noble,  virtuous,  and  most  Beauteous  maid« 
And  am  belovM  again. 

Rut,  That's  too  much  o'  conscience,  [wits. 
To  love  all  these,  would  run  me  out  o'  my 

Am.  Prithee,  give  ear.    I  am  to  many  her. 

Rut,  Dispatch  it,  then,  and  1*11  go  call  the 
piper.  [countn^! 

Am.  But,  oh,  the  wicked  custom  of  this 
The  barbarous,  most  inhuman,  damned  cus- 
tom !  [human 

Rut.  Tis  tnie,3  to  marry  is  the  most  in- 

Damn'd  custom  in  tlie  world  r  for,  look  you, 

brother,  [hearts. 

Would  any  man  stand  plucking  for  the  ace  of 

With  one  pack  of  cards,  all  days  (m*s  life? 

Am,  You  do  not, 
Or  else  you  purpose  not  to,  understand  me. 

Rut.  Proceed ;  I  will  give  ear. 

Am.  They  have  a  Custom 
In  this  most  beastly  country — out  upon't! 

Rut.  Let's  hear  it  first. 


dinal.  It  is  likewise  generally  imagined  to  have  obtained  in  Scotland  for  a  long  time;  and  the 
received  opinion  hath  hiihcrto  been,  that  Eugenius  III.  king  of  Scotland  (who  oeg^  his  reign 
A.  D.  5S5)  ordained,  that  the  lord,  or  master,  should  have  the  first  night's  ]odgin((  with  every 
woman  married  to  his  tenant  or  bbndman.  This  obscene  ordinance  is  supposed  to  have  been 
aJ:>rogated  by  Malcolm  III.  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  106 1,  about  five  years  before  the  Nor- 
man conquest;  having  lasted  in  force  somewhat  above  five  hundred  years.  See  Blount  in  hil 
Diclionaiy  of  Law-Termes,  under  the  word  Mercheta.  Theobald. 

This  account  hath  received  the  sanction  of  several  eminent  antiquarians:  but  a  learned 
writer,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  hath  undertaken  to  contravert  the  fact,  and  deny  the  actual  ezisfc- 
cnce  of  the  Custom.  See  Annals  of  Scotland.  The  excellent  Commentator  on  the  Laws  of 
England  is  of  opinion,  tins  Custom  never  prevailed  in  England,  though  he  supposes  it  certainly 
did  in  Scotland.  R. 

»  Take  heed,  dear  brother,  of  a  stranger  fortune 
Than  e'er  you  felt  yet  j  Fortune  my  foe'i  a  friend  to  tV.l  ^ 

1.  e.  Take  heed  of  th,e  consecjuences  of  marriage,  the  chance  o?  cuckoldom.  But  still  this  pas- 
sage must  be  obscure  to  the  most  attentive  reader,  who  is  not  informed  of  this  circumstance. 
•  Fortune  my  foe'  was  the  beginning  of  an  old  ballad,  in  which  were  enumerated  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  full  upon  mankind  through  the  caprice  of  Fortune.  This  ballad  is  again  men- 
tioned in  our  Authors*  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  : 

Ojld  Mcr.  Sing,  I  say,  or  hy  the  merry  heart  you  come  not  in. 
Merch.   }V€ll.  Sir,  I'll  sing.     Fortune  my  foe,  (Sfc. 

And  it  is  likewise  mentioned  in  a  comedy  of  more  recent  date,  called  the  Rump,  or  Mirrour  of 
the  times  (by  John  Tatham,  printed  in  1()60).  A  Frcnchnian  is  introduced  at  the  bonfires 
made  for  the  burning  of  the  Rumps;  and,  catching  hold  of  Priscilla,  Mrs.  Lambert's  Waiting- 
woman,  will  oblige  her  to  dance,  and  orders  the  music  to  play  *  Fortune  my  foe.'       TheohaaL 

^  *Ti$  true,  to  marry  is  a  custom 
T  the  world;  for,  look  you,  brother.']  i.  e.  It  is  a  custom  to  marry;  for  who  would  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  marry  ?  Besides  the  defect  in  the  metre,  this  is  flagrant  nonsense.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  |)riiiting  than  to  reprint  the  words  of  a  foregoing  line  in  a  subsequent  one; 
and  when  the  same  words  are  really  to  be  rcjx:ated,  the  printer,  by  not  attending  to  the  sense, 
might  naturally  think  it  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  and  po  omit  them.  This  latter  has  un- 
doubtedly happened  in  the  place  above,  which  therefore,  I  believe,  1  have  restored,  and  the 
passage  pains  much  humour  by  it.  Seward. 

There  is  certainly  some  d^-fcct  in  the  text ;  and  though,  as  Mr.  Theobald  ob8er\'es,  '  there 
'  is  an  uncommon  liberty  taken  iu  this  emendation,'  yet  we  do  not  think 


a  cure  can  be  eflccted 


with  less  violence. 


Act  J.  Sc.  1.] 
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jim.  That  when  a  maid's  contracted. 
And  ready  for  the  tie  o*th*  church,  the  go- 
%'cmor,  [maidenhead, 

He  that  commands  in  chief,  must  have  her 
Or  ransom  it  for  money  at  his  pleasure. 

Rut.  How  might  a  man  atchievc  that  place  ? 

A  rare  Custom !  [cepted  ? 

An  admirable  rare  Custom!  And  none  ex- 

Arn,  None,  none.  [about  me, 

Bui.  The  rarer  still  I  How  could  I  lay 
Ip  this  rare  office!  Are  they  bom  to  it,  or 

jim.  Both  equal  damnable.  [chosen  ? 

Rut.  MethinKs  both  excellent : 
'Would  I  were  the  next  heir. 

jim.  To  this  mad  fortune 
Am  I  now  come;  my  marriage  is  proclaimed. 
And  nothing  can  redeem  me  from  tliis  mis- 

RuL  She's  very  young.  [chief. 

Am.  Yes. 

Rui.  And  fair,  I  dare  proclaim  her; 
mine  eyes  fail. 

Am.  Fair  as  the  bud  unblasted. 

Rut.  1  cannot  blame  him  then :  If  Hwere 
mine  own  case, 
I  would  not  go  an  ace  less.  * 

Am.  Fie,  Uutilio, 
Why  do  you  make  your  brother's  misery 
Your  sport  and  game  ? 

Rut.  There  is  no  pastime  like  it.  [counsel. 

Am.  1  look'd  for  your  advice,  your  timely 
How  to  avoid  this  blow,  not  to  be  mock'd  at. 
And  my  afflictions  jeer'd. 

Rut.  I  tell  thee,  Arnoldo,  [brother, 

An  thou  wert  my  father,  iis  thou  art  but  my 
My  younger  brother  too,  I  must  be  merry. 
And  where  there  is  a  wench  i'  th'  case,  a  young 
wench,*  [too, 

A  handsome  wench,  and  so  near  a  zood  turn 
An  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  thus  must  I  nandle  it. 
But  yon  shall  see.  Sir,  I  can  change  this  habit 
To  do  you  any  service  j  advise  what  you  please. 
And  sec  with  what  devotion  I'll  attend  it. 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  am  taken  with  this 
Custom, 

Enter  Charino  and  Zcnocia. 

And  could  pretend  to  th*  place. 

Am.  Draw  off  a  little ; 
Herts  come  my  mistress  and  her  father. 

Rut.  A  damty  wench ! 
'Would  I  might  farm  this  Custom  I 

Ckar.  My  dear  daughter. 


Now  to  bethinkyouraelfof  new  advice. 
Will  be  too  late ;  later,  this  timeleae  sorrow  $ 
No  price,  nor  prayers,  can  infringe  the  fate 
Your  beauty  iiatn  cast  on  you.     My  best 

Zenocla, 
Be  rul'd  by  me;  a  father's  care  directs  you: 
Look  on  the  count,  look  chearfully  and  sweetly. 
What  though  he  have  the  jxnver  to  possess  you, 
To  pluck  your  maiden  honour,  and  then  snght 
By  Custom  unresistible  to  enjoy  you ;  [you. 
Yet,  my  sweet  child,  so  much  your  youth  and 
goodness,  [dcsty, 

The  oeauty  of  your  soul,  and  saint-like  mo- 
Have  won  upon  his   wild  mind,  so  nmch 
charm'd  him,  f  him; 

That,  all  pow'r  laid  aside,  what  law  allows 
Or  sudden  fires,  kindled  from  those  bright  eyes. 
He  sues  to  be  your  servant,  fairly,  nobly ; 
For  ever  to  be  ty'd  your  faithful  husband. 
Consider,  my  best  child. 

Zen.  I  have  consider'd.  [consider: 

CAar.  The  blessedness,  that  this  breeds  too. 
Besides  your  father's  honour,  your  own  peace. 
The  banishment  for  ever  of  this  Custom, 
This  base  and  barbarous  use :  For,  after  once 
He  has  found  the  happiness  of  holy  marriage. 
And  what  it  is  to  grow  up  with  one  beauty. 
How  he  will  scorn  and  kick  at  such  an  heritage. 
Left  him  by  lust,  and  lewd  progenitors. 
All  virgins  too  shall  bless  your  name,  shall 

sauit  it. 
And,  like  so  many  pilgrims,  go  to  your  shrine. 
When  time  has  turn'd  your  beauty  into  ashes, 
Fill'd  with  your  pious  memory. 

Zen.  Good  father. 
Hide  not  that  bitter  pill  I  loath  to  swallow. 
In  such  sweet  words. 

Char.  The  count's  a  handsome  gentleman ; 
And,  having  him,  you're  certain  of  a  fortune, 
A  high  and  noble  Tortune,  to  attend  \'0u. 
Where,    if  you   fling  your   lo\'e  upon  this 
stranger,  '  [place 

This  young  Arnoldo,  not  knowing  from  what 
Or  honourable  strain  he's  sprung,  you  venture 
All  your  own  sweets,  and  my  long  cares,  to 
nothing ;  [not  that 

Nor  arc  you  certain  of  his  faith :  Why  may 
Wander,  as  he  does,  every  where? 

Zen.  No  more,  Sir ;  [thus  : 

I  must  not  hear,  I  dare  not  hear  him  wrong'd 
Virtue  is  never  wounded,  but  I  suffer.*^ 


♦  /  would  not  eo  an  ace  less.\  i.  *.  As  we  now  say,  I  would  not  bate  an  ace  6f  it. 

*  Theobald. 


'  And  where  there  is  a  wench  yet  can,  a  young  wench, 
A  handsome  wench,  and  sooner  a  good  turn  too.'j  The  oldest  folio  exhibits  it  can,  which 
led  the  latter  editors  to  this  corrupted  reading,  and  will  lead  us  back  again  to  the  true  one.     I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  1  have  both  retrieved  the  metre  and  the  meaning  of  the  Au-  ' 
thors.     Mr.  Seward  likewire  saw  with  me,  that  i'  th"  case  was  nccessar}'  in  the  first  part  of  the 
emendation.  Theobald.  » 

*  Firtuc  it  never  wounded,  but  I  suffer.']  This  glorious  sentiment,  which,  as  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Sympson  says,  is  more  worthy  of  a  philosopher  than  a  woman,  we  have  met  with  before, 
somewhat  differently  cloathed,  in  Philaster : 

VThen  any  falls  from  virtue,  /  am  distracted^ 

I  have  an  mt'rest  in't,  Theobald. 
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*Tis  an  ill  office  in  vour  ace,  a  poor  one. 
To  judffe  thus  weakly,  and  oelieve  yourself  too ; 
A  WeaKer,  to  betray  your  innocent  daughter 
To  hiB  intenip^rate,  rude,  and  wild  embraces. 
She  hates  as  Heav'n  hates  falshood. 

Rtit.  A  0ood  wench! 
She  sticks  close  to  you.  Sir. 

Zen.  His  faith  uncertain  ? 
The  nobleness Jiis  virtur  springs  from  doubted? 
D'ye  doubt  *tis  day  now  ?  or,  when  your  body's 
perfect,  [perate, 

Your  stomach  well  disposed,  your  pulses  tem- 
D*ye  doubt  you  are  in  health?  I  tell  you,  fa- 
ther, [nobleness. 
One  hour  of  this  man's  goodness,  this  man's 
Put  in  the  scale  against  the  count's  whole 

beinff, 
(Forgive  his  lusts  too,  which  arc  half  his  life) 
He  coul^  no  more  endure  to  hold  weight  with 
Arnoldo's  very  looks  arc  fair  examples ;  [him. 
His  common  and  indifferent  actions, 
Rules  and  strong  ties  of  virtue.     He  has  my 

first  love; 
To  him  in  sacred  vow  I  have  giv'n  this  body  5 
In  him  my  mind  inhabits. 

Rut,  Good  wench  still!  [sending. 

Zen.  And  'till  he  fling  me  off,  as  unde- 
Which  I  confess  I  am  of  such  a*  blessing. 

But  would  be  loth  to  find  it  so 

Arm.  Oh,  never. 
Never,  my  happy  mistress,  never,  never! 
When  your  poor  servant  lives  but  in  your  fa- 
vour. 
One  foot  i'  th'  grave,  the  other  shall  not  lin«rer. 
What  sacrifice  of  thanks,  what  age  of  service. 
What  dano;pr  of  more  dreadful  look  than  death. 
What  willing  martyrdom  to  crown  me  con- 
stant, [ness  ? 
May  merit  such  a  goodness,  such  a  sweet- 


A  love  so  nobly  great,  no  pow'r  can  ruin! 
Most  blessed  maid,  go  on :  The  gods  that  gprre 

this, 
This  pure  unspotted  lore,  the  child  of  Heaven^ 
In  theirown  goodness  mustpreseire  and  save  it. 
And  raise  you  a  reward  beyond  our  recompcncc. 
Zen.  I  ask  but,  you  a  pure  maid  to  possess. 
And  then  they  have  crown'd  my  wishes :  If 

I  fall  then,  [voo. 

Go  seek  some  better  love;  mine  will  deMsa 

Rut.  A  pretty  innocent  fool !  Wel],g0Temor, 

Though  I  think  well  of  your  Ciistoiii»  and 

could  wish  myself 
For  this  night  in  your  place,  heartily  wish  it; 
Yet  if  you  piny  not  fair  play,  and  above-board 

too,  [more: 

I  have  a  foolish  engine  herc.^— I  say  no 
ril  tell  vQu  what,  and,  if  your  hononn  guts 

are  not  enchanted 

Am.  I  should  now  chide  you.  Sir*  for  so 

declining  [shew'd  me. 

The  goodness  and  the  grace  you  have  ever 
And  your  own  virtue  too,  in  seeking  rashly 
To  violate  that  love  Heaven  has  appointed. 
To  wrest  your  daugliter's  thoughts,  part  that 

affection  [&^^  i^~~ 

That  both  our  hearts  ha\'e  tied,  ana  seek  to 

Rut.  To  a  wild  fellow,  that  would  worry 

her;* 
A  cannibal,  that  feeds  on  the  heads  of  maids, 
llien  flings  their  bones  and  bodies  to  the  devil. 
Would  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a 

gristle 
To  the  rude  claws  of  such  a  cat  o*  mountain? 
You'd  better  tear  her 'tween  two  oaks!>  A 

town-bull  [losopher; 

Is  a  meer  stoick  to  this  fellow,  a  grave  phi- 
And  a  Spanish  jennet  a  most  virtuoos  gen- 
tleman.*® 


^  /  have  a  foolish  gin  //err.]  The  verse  halts  in  its  emphasis;  and  besides,  ^»i,  I  tliink,  b 
always  used  to  signify  a  trap,  or  snare,  never,  a  sword,  or  pistol^  which  carry  open  violence. 

Theobald, 

*  To  a  wild  fellow,  that  would  weary  her."]  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Syrapson  concur  in 
reading  worry  ;  which  certainly  agrees  better  with  the  sense  of  what  follows  tlian  weary, 

9  You  had  letter  tear  her  between  tico  oaks^  I  have  cured  the  metre,  and  now  must  ex- 
plain the  allusion  of  our  Poets.  Sinis,  or  Sinnis,  was  a  tyrant  of  a  gigantic  stature  and  strength, 
haunting  the  isthmus  of  the  Peloponnese;  and  was  called  HilvoTUjfiMrlr^g,  or  the  Pine-bender. 
When  any  unhappy  passeneer  fell  into  the  clutches  of  this  merciless  man,  he  would  bend  down 
by  main  force  two  pmes  till  he  had  brought  them  to  meet  together,  and  havins;  fastened  an  arm 
and  a  leg  to  each  of  them,  tore  asunder  the  limbs  of  his  wretched  captives,  if^ausanias  tells  us, 
that  one  of  those  pines  was  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  river  even  in  his  time,  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian.  This  Sinnis  was  put  to  death  by  '("hesfus  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had 
exercised  his  cruelty  upon  otlicrs ;  ixb  Plutarch  informs  us  in  tlie  life  of  that  hero. 


Afr  lex  est  jusiio}  ulla. 


Quum  fiecis  artifices  arte  pcrire  sud.  llteolald^ 

'®  A  town-hull,  &C.J  Mr. Theobald  recommends  the  following  transposition  in  tliis  passages 

A  town-buH 

Is  a  mere  stoick  to  this  ft  How  ;  and 
A  Spanish  jeimrt^  a  iirttve  philosopher  i 
A  most  ritluoiis  f^cntlvman. — — 

But  this  is  not  only  unnccessiir ,  but  wo-iKl  hurt  tlie  sense,  and  rob  us  of  the  Poets'  meaning 
which  evidenily  i?,  '  A  town-bull,  compared  to  Clodio,  is  a  stoick,  a  very  philosopher,  devoid 
'  of  sensuali^;  and  a  Spanish  jennet  is  virtuous.' 
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Ar%,  Does  this  seem  Handsome,  Sir? 
Rid,  llroush  I  confess  [means. 

Any  man  would  desire  to  have  her,  and  by  any 
At  any  rate  too,  yet  that  this  common  hang- 
man, f  maids  already. 
That  hath  whipt  off  the  heads  of  a  thousand 
That  he  should  ^ean  the  harvest,  sticks  in  iny 
tlomachl  [saddle, 
Tlik  rogue,  that  breaks  young  wenches  to  the 
And  teaches  them  to  stumble  ever  after; 
That  he  should  have  her  1   For  my  brother, 
DOiw,"                                  [thought  on. 
That  b  a  handsome  younz  fellow,  and  well 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business : 
Or  for  myself,  that  have  a  reputation, 
AjkI  have  studied  the  conclusions  nf  these 
causes,                                         [old  Sir, 
And  know  the  perfect  manage — I'll  tell  you, 
(If  I  should  call  you  *  wise  Sir,'  1  should 

bclj  you) 
This  thing  you  study  to  betray  your  child  to, 
Thb  maiden-monger,  when  you  have  done 
your  best,  ^  [honour. 

And  think  you  have  iix*d  her  In  the  point  of 
Who  do  you  think  you  have  tied  her  to?  A 

surgeon! 
I  must  confess,  an  excellent  dlssecter ; 
One  that  has  cut  up  more  young  tender  lamb- 
pies—  [compulsion, 
Ck9T,  What  I  spake,  gentlemen,  was  mere 
No  ficher*s  free-will ;  nor  did  I  touch  your 

person 
With  any  edge  of  spite,  or  strain  your  loves 
With  any  base  or  hired  persuasions.'^ 
Witness  these  tears,  how  well  I  wish*  d  your 
fortunes !  [/^ri7. 

J?»/.  There's  some  grace  in  thee  yet. — You 
are  determined  ^ 

To  marry  this  count,  lady? 
Ztn.  Marry  him,  Hutilio  ? 
Jtut,  Marry  him,  and  lie  with  him,  .1  mean. 


Zcno.  You  cannot  mean  that; 
If  you  he  a  true  gentleman,  you  dare  not; 
The  brother  to  this  man,  and  one  that  lovei 
1*11  marry  the  devil  first*  [him. 

Rut»  A  better  choice ;  •    [low; 

And,  lay  his  horns  by,  a  handsomer  bedfel- 
A  cooler,  o'  my  conscience. 

Am,  Pray  let  me  ask  you ; 
And,  my  dear  mistress,  6e  not  angry  with  mc 
For  what  I  shall  propound.     I  am  confident 
No  promise,  nor  no  power,  can  force  your  love, 
I  mean  in  way  of  marriage,  never  stir  you ; 
Nor,  to  forget  my  faith,  no  state  can  win  you. 
But,  for  this  Custom,  which  this  wretched 
country  [fied ; 

Hath  wrought  into  a  law,  and  must  be  satis- 
Where  all  the  pleas  of  honour  are  but  laughed 
And  modesty  regarded  as  a  may-game;  [at. 
What  shall  be  here  consider'd?  Power  we 

have  none 
To  make  resistance,  nor  policy  to  cross  it : 
'Tis  htld  religion  too,  to  pay  tnis  duty. 

Zeno,  ril  die  an  atheist  then. 

Am.  My  noblest  mistress. 
Not  that  I  wish  it  so,  but  say  it  were  so. 
Say  you  did  render  up  part  of  your  honour, 
(For,  whilst  your  will  is  clear,  all  cannot  pe- 
rish) [ster; 
Say,  for  one  night  you  entertain'd  this  mon- 
Should   I  esteem  you  worse,  forc*d   to  this 
render  ?                                          [teous : 
Your  mind  I  know  is  pure,  and  filll  as  beau- 
After  this  short  eclipse,  you  would  rise  again. 
And,  shaking  off  that  cloud,  spread  all  your 

.    lustre.  [self.  Sir? 

Zeno,  Who  made  vou  witty,  to  undo  your- 
Or,  are  jt)u  loadcn  with  the  love  I  bring  you. 
And  fain  would  fling  that  burden  on  anotner? 
Am  I  grown  common  in  your  eyes,  Arnoldo? 
Old,  or  unworthy  of  your  fellowship? 
D'y^  think,  because  a  woman,  I  must  err; 


"  n^at  he  should  have  her^  fore  my  brother  noit, 

That  is  a  handsome  young  fellow ;  and  well  thought  on. 
And  will  deal  tenderly  in  the  business  ? 
Or  'fore  myself,  that  have  a  reputation^ 

Have  studied  the  conclusions,  €5^c.]  This  is  Mr.  Theobald's  reading,  upon  which  he 
Mf,  '  This  passage,  till  reformed  in  the  {minting,  and  the  change  of  two  monosyllables,  as  I 

•  nave  regulated  the  text,  I  think,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  was  stark  nonsense.* 

These  regulations  (both  in  punctuation  and  change  of  words)  injure  the  Poets,  disgrace 
die  annotator,  and  mislead  the  reader  — Rutilio  is  ansry  such  a  ynan  as  Clodio  should  nave 
the  privilege  here  mentioned :  •  Indeed,  were  it  my  brother  now,  savs  he,  or  myself,  that  know 
'  how  to  conduct  ourselves — it  might  be  allowable  and  pr()))cr.*  Thus  understood,  which  it 
certainly  ought  to  be,  this  speech  contains  much  humour,  and  is  finely  depictive  of  Rutilio*s 
whimsical  character. 

**      ■  or  strain  your  loves 

JFith  any  base  or  nird  persuasions.']  Mr.  Sympson  saw  with  mc,  that  the  word  here 
should  be  stain.  Theobald. 

This  is  another  of  the  multitudinous  arbitrary  and  mischievous  alterations,  which  the  Edi- 
tors of  17W)  are  continually  oblrudinj^  on  u;*.  I  low  had  Charino  stained  their  loves?  Had  he 
hinted,  that  they  entertained  a  shauifful  passion,  or  sousjht  a  Amity  connexion?  No  such  thing. 
Hb  meaning  is  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed  to  he,  *  VVIut  I  spake  was  from  compnlsion  : 

*  I  did  not  mean,  with  any  |xjrsuasions  1  wa-i  hired  to,  to  thwurt  you,  torture,  or  torment 
you.'  Shakespeare  has  the  same  idea  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  expressed  in  a  mauner  not  dissimilar : 

*  W6y  do  you  pull  our  heart-strings  thus  ?* 
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And,  therefore^  rather  wbh  that  fall  before- 
hand, 
Colour*d  with  Cnstom  not  to  be  resisted  ? 
D*ye  love,  as  nainters  do,  only  some  pieces. 
Some  certain  handsome  touches  of  your  mis- 
tress, 
And  let  the  mind  pass  by  3rou,  unexamined? 
Be  not  abu8*d.     With  what  the  maiden  ves^ 
scl"  [verb. 

Is  season'd  first— <— You  understand  the  pro- 
Rui,  I  am  afraid  this  thing  will  make  me 

virtuous. 
Zen.  Should  you  lay  by  the  least  part  of 
that  love 
You've  sworn  is  mine,  your  youth  and  faith 

have  giv'n  me. 
To  entertam  another,  nay,  a  fairer, 
And,  make  the  case  thus  desp*ratc,  she  must 
die  else;  [honest? 

D*ye  think  I  would  give  way,  or  count  this 
Be  not  deceiv*d ;  these  eyes  should  never  see 

you  more. 
This  tongue  forget  to  name  you,  and  this  heart 
Hate  you,  as  if  you  were  born  my  full  anti- 
pathy. 
Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone'* 
Rule,  and  admit  no  rivals.  The  purest  springs. 
When  they  are  courted  by  lascivious  land- 
floods,  [pi  rish ; 
Their   maiden   purencss  and    their  coolness 
And  tho'  they  purge  again  to  their  first  beautv. 
The  sweetness  of  their  taste  is  clean  departed : 
I  must  have  all  or  none ;  and  am  not  worthy 
Longer  the  noble  name  of  wife,  Arnoldo, 
Than  I  can  bring  a  whole  heart,  pure  and 
handsome.                              [thank  you ! 
Am.  I   never  shall  deserve  you;    not  to 
You  are  so  heavenly  good,  no  man  can  reach 

you.  [>'<>"• 

I  am  sorry  I  spake  so  rashly ;  'twas  hut  to  trj' 
Hut.  \  ou  might  have  try'd  a  thousand  wo- 
men so. 
And   nine  hundred   fourscore  and  nineteen 

should  have  followed  your  counsel. 
Take  heed  o'  clapping  spurs  to  such  free  cattle. 
Arn.  We  must  bethink  us  suddenly  and 
constantly,  [ger. 

And  wisely  too ;  we  expect  no  common  dan- 
Zen.  Be  most  assur'a  I'll  die  first. 

Enter  Clodio  and  Guard. 

Hut.  An't  come  to  that  once. 
The  devil  pick  his  bones  that  dies  a  coward  I 


I'll  jog  along  with  you.     Here  comes  the 

stallion : 
How  smus  he  looks  upon  the  iroaffinatjon 
Of  what  ne  hopes  to  act?  Pox  S  your  kid- 

nej's! 
How  they  begin  to  melt!  How  big  he  bean  I 
Sure,  he  wiU  leap  before  us  alL    WW  a 
sweet  company  fness? 

Of  rogues  and  panders  wait  upon  his  lewd- 
Plague  o*  vour  chaps!  you  ha  more  hand- 
some Gits  [tenriDg. 
Th^n  a  hundred  honester  men,  and  moie  d»> 
How  the  dog  leers ! 

Clod.  You  need  not  now  be  jealous; 
I  s]>cak  at  distance  to  your  wife  $  but,  when  the 

Driest  has  done, 
We  snail  grow  nearer  then,  and  more  familiar. 

Rut.  lil  watch  you  for  that  trick,  babooo; 
ril  smoke  you.  [he  broils! 

Tlic  rogue  sweats,  as  if  he  had  eaten  grains; 
If  I  do  come  to  thjs  basting  of  you 

Arn.  Your  lordship 
May  happily  speak  this  to  fright  a  stranger; 
But  'lis  not  in  your  honour  to  perform  it. 
The  Custom  of  this  place,  if  such  there  be. 
At  best  most  damnable,  may  urge  you  to  it; 
But,  if  you  be  an  honest  man,  you  hate  it 
However,  I  will  presently  prepare 
To  make  her  mine;  and  most  imdoubtedly 
Believcyouareabus'd;  this  Custom  feigii'dton; 
And  what  you  now  pretend,  most  fair  and  vir- 
tuous, [well.  Sir. 

Clod.  Go,  and  believe;  a  good  belief  does 
And  yod,  Sir,  clear  the  place;  but  leave  her 

Arn.  Your  lordship's  pleasure!  [beie. 

Clod.  That  anon,  Arnoldo ; 
This  is  but  tidk. 

Ihtt,  Shall  we  go  off? 

Arn.  Bv  any  means:  [guard her; 

I  know  she  has  pious  thoushts  enough  to 
Besides,  here's  nottiing  due  to  nim  *till  we  tie 
Nor  dare  he  offer.  [be  done. 

Rut.  Now  do  I  long  to  worry  him  I 
Pray  have  a  care  to  the  main  chance. 

Zen .  Pray,  Sir,  fear  not.  \Ex.  Am.  and  Rut, 

Clod.  Now,  what  say  you  to  me? 

Znt.  Sir,  it  becomes 
The  modesty,  that  maids  are  ever  bom  witli» 
To  use  few  words. 

Clod.  Do  you  see  nothing  in  me? 
Notliing  to  catch  your  ejes,  nothingof  wonder. 
The  common  mould  of  men  come  short,  and 
want  in  ? 


13 


Jnth  what  the  maiden  vessel 


Is  season' djirst — You  understand  the  proverb,']  The  Poets  here  had  evidently  Horace  in 
their  eye. 

Qu6  semel  est  imhuta  recens,  servalit  odorem 

Testa  diu.  Theola^a. 

'♦  Empire  and  more  imperious  love  alone 
Rule,  and  admit  no  rivals.']  This  is  a  fine  translation  of  a  sentiment  in  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphose. 

Non  bene  eon^nnuni,  nee  in  unA  sede  morantur 

Majestas  ^  .Vmor.  Theobaid* 
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Do  vou  read  no  future  fortune  for  yourself  here? 
And  what  a  happiness  it  may  be  to  you, 
To  have  him  honour  you,  all  women  aim  at? 
To  have  him  love  you,  ladv,  that  man  love  you. 
The  best,  and  the  most  oeauteous,  have  run 
mad  for?  [you 

Look,  and  be  wise;  you  have  a  favour  oncr'd 
I  do  not  every  day  propound  to  women. 
Yoa  are  a  pretty  one;  and,  though  each  hour 
I  aita  slutted  with  the  sacrifice  of  beauty, 
I  may  DC  brought,  as  you  nia^  handle  it. 
To  cast  so  good  a  grace  and  liking  on  you — 
You  understand.    Come,  kiss  me,  and  be  joy- 
I  give  you  leave.  [ful : 

2^r».  Faith,  Sir,  'twill  not  shew  handsome ; 
Our  sex  is  blushing,  full  of  fear,  unskill'd  too 
In  these  alarms. 

Clod.  Learn  then,  and  be  perfect. 

Zen,  I  do  beseech  your  honour  pardon  me. 
And  take  some  skilful  one  can  hold  you  play ; 
I  am  a  fool. 

Clod.  I  tell  thee,  maid,  I  love  thee ;  [thee. 
Let  that  word  make  thee  happy ;  so  far  Idve 
That  tho*  I  may  enjoy  thee  without  ceremony, 
I  will  descend  so  low,  to  marry  thee.  \m%  ; 
Methinks,  I  see  the  race  that  shall  spring  from 
Some,  princes;  some  great  soldiers. 

Zen,  I  am  afraid 
Your  honour's  cozenM  in  this  calculation ; 
For,  certain,  I  shall  ne*er  have  child  by  you. 

Clod,  Why? 

Zen,  *Cause  I  must  not  think  to  marry  you. 
I  dare  not.  Sir:  The  step  betwixt  your  honour 
And  my  poor  humble  state 

Clod.  I  will  descend  to  thee. 
And  buoy  thee  up. 

Ztffi.'TU  sink  to  th'  centre  first. 
Why  would  your  lordship  marry,  and  confine 

that  pleasure 
You  ever  nave  had  freely  cast  upon  you  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord;  this  marrying  is  a  mad 

matter: 
Lighter  a  pair  of  shackles  will  hang  on  you. 
And  quieter  a  quartane  fever  find  you. 
If  you  wed  me,  I  nuist  enjoy  you  only: 
Your  eyes  must  be  called  home;  your  thoughts 
in  cages,  [bound ; 

To  sing  to  no  ears  then  but  mine;  your  heart 
The  Custom,  that  your  youth  was  ever  nurs'd 
Must  be  forsot ;  1  shall  forget  my  duty  else,  [in. 
And  how  that  will  appear 

Clod.  We'll  talk  of  that  more. 

Zen,  Besides,  I  tell  ye,  I  am  naturally. 
As  all  young  women  are,  that  shew  like  hand« 
some,  [strous. 

Exceeding  proud;  being  commended,  mon- 
Of  an  unquiet  temper,  seldom  pleased. 
Unless  it  be  with  inlinite observance;  [angred, 
Wliicii  you  were  never  bred  to.    Once  well  I 


As  every  cross  in  us  provokes  that  passion, 
Like  a  sea,  I  roll,  toss,  chafe  a  whole  week  after : 
And  then,  all  mischief  I  can  think  upon; 
Abusing  of  your  bed  the  least  and  poorest. 
I  tell  you  what  you'll  find :  And,  in  these  fits. 
Thin  htde  beauty  you  are  pleas'd  to  honour. 
Will  be  so  changd,  so  altered  to  an  u^liness^ 

To  such  a  vizard- ^Ten  to  one,  I  die  too ; 

Take't  then  upon  my  death,  you  murder'd  me. 

Clod,  Away,  away,  fool  I  why  dost  thou 

proclaim  these,  [other? 

To  prevent  that  in  me  thou  hast  chosen  in  an- 

Zen.  Him  I  have  chosen  I  can  rule  and 

master. 

Temper  to  what  I  please ;  you  are  a  great  one. 

Of  too  strong  will  to  bend ;  1  dare  not  venture. 

Be  wise,  my  lord,  and  say  you  were  well  couUp 

sel'd ; 
Take  money  for  my  ransom,  and  foroet  me; 
'Twill  be  both  safe  and  noble  for  your  nonour : 
And,wheresoe'er  my  fortunes  shall  conduct  me» 
So  worthy  mentions  I  shall  render  of  you. 
So  virtuous  and  so  fair— 

Clod,  You  will  not  marry  me? 

Zen.  I  do  beseech  your  honour  be  not  angry 
At  what  I  say ;  I  cannot  love  you,  dare  not; 
But  set  a  ransom  for  the  flower  you  covet. 

Clod.  No  money,  nor  no  prayers,  shall  re- 
Not  all  the  art  you  have.  [deem  that, 

Zen,  Set  your  own  price,  Sir.  [me! 

Clod,  Go  to  your  wedding;  never  kneel  to 

When  that's  done,  you  are  mine;  I  will  enjoy 

you.  [Custom, 

Your  tears  do  nothing;  I  will  not  lose  my 

To  cast  upon  myself  an  empire's  fortune. 

Zen,  My  mind  shall  not  pay  this  Custom,'' 

cruel  man !  \^^^' 

Clod.  Your  body  will  content  me :  I'll  look 

for  you.  [ExU. 

Enter  Charino  and  servants  in  hlacki  cover* 
ing  the  place  with  blacks. 

Char.  Strew  aU  your  withered  flowers,  yom: 

autumn  sweets, 
By  the  hot  sun  ravished  of  bud  and  beauty. 
Thus  round  about  her  bride-bed !  hang  those 

blacks  there. 
The  emblems  of  her  honour  lost!  All  joy. 
That  leads  a  virgin  to  receive  her  lover. 
Keep  from  tliis  place :  All  fellow-maids  that 

bless  her,  fher: 

And  blush iuji  do  unloose  her  zone,  keep  from 
No  merry  noise,  nor  lusty  songs,  be  heard  here. 
Nor  full  cups  crown'd  with  wine  make  the 

rooms  giddy :  [nour  I 

This  is  no  masque  of  mirth,  but  murder'd  ho- 
Sinir  mournfully  that  sad  epithalamion 
]  gave  thee  now ;  and,  prithee,  let  thy  lute 

weep. 


'5  Zen.  Aft/  mind  shall  not  pat/  this  Custom 

Clod.   Your  body  trill  cotUent  i/jf,]   Congreve  says, 
'  1  take  her  lodyy  you  her  mind, 

*  Which  hath' the  better  bargain?' 
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Song  and  dance.     Enter  Ruiilio. 

Rut.  How  now?  what  livcry*s  thU?  do 
you  call  this  a  wedding? 
This  is  more  like  a  funeral. 

Char.  It  is  one. 
And  my  poor  (Uimliter  going  to  her  grave; 
To  his  most  loatli'ii  embraces,  that  gapes  for 
her.  [done.  Sir? 

Make  the  carl's  bed  ready.     Is  the  marriage 
Jiut.  Yes,  they  are  knit.     But  must  this 
slubberdeeul  1  ion 
Have  her  maidenhead  now? 
Char.  There's  no  avoiding  it.'* 
Hut.  And  there's  the  scaflbld  where  she 

must  lose  it? 
Char.  The  bed.  Sir. 

Rut.  No  way  to  wipe  his  mouldy  chaps? 
Char.  That  we  know. 
Rut.  To  any  honest  well-deserving  fellow. 
An  'twere  but  to  a  merry  cobler,  I  could  sit 

still  now, 
I  love  the  game  so  well;  but  that  this  puck  fist. 
This  unfversal  ruttcr— Fare  ye  well.  Sir; 
And  if  you  have  any  good  pray'rs,  put  *em  for- 
ward, 
There  may  be  vet  a  remedy. 

CJiar.  1  wish  it ;  [^Exit  Rut. 

And  all  my  best  devotions  offer  to  it 

Enter  Clodio  and  guard. 

Clod.  Now,  is  this  tie  dispatch'd  ? 

Char.  I  think  it  be.  Sir. 

Clod.  And  my  bed  ready? 

Char.  There  you  may  quickly  find.  Sir, 
Such  a  loath'd  preparation. 

Clod.  Ne\'er  grumble. 
Nor  fling  a  discontent  upon  my  pleasure : 
It  must  and  shall  be  done.    Give  me  some 

wine. 
And  fill  it  till  it  leap  upon  mr  lips! 
Here's  to  the  foolish  maidenhead  you  wot  of. 
The  toy  I  must  take  pains  for  1^ 

Char.  1  beseech  your  lordship. 
Load  not  a  father's  love. 

Clod.  Pledge  it,  Charino ; 
Or,  by  my  life,  I'll  make  thee  pledge  thy  last : 
And  DC  sure  she  be  a  maid,  a  perfect  virgin. 


(I  will  not  have  my  exjMctation  duU'd) 
Or  your  old  pqte  goes  oiL     I  am  hot  and  fieiy. 
And  my  blood  beats  alarums  through  my  bodf, 
And  fancy,  high.    You  of  my  guard  retire. 
And  let  me  hear  no  noise  about  the  lodjging. 
But  music  and  sweet  airs.    Now  fetch  your 

daughter. 
And  bid  the  coy  wench  put  on  all  her  beaotia^ 
AH  her  enticements;  out-blush  damask  roKi» 
And  dim  the  breaking  East  with  her  br^t 

ci^'stals. 
I'm  all  on  fire;  awav! 

Char.  And  I  am  Frozen.  \Exit. 

Enter  Zenocia  with  bow  and  quiver,  an  «r- 
row  bent;  Amoldo  and  Ruttlio  after  ker, 
armed. 

Zen.  Come  fearless  on. 

Rut.  Nay,  an  1  bud<z;c  from  thee. 
Beat  me  wfth  dirty  sticks. 

Clod.  What  masque  is  this? 
What  pretty  fancy  to  provoke  me  high? 
The  beauteous   huntress?    Fairer   far  and 

sweeter ! 
Diana  shews  an  Ethiop  to  this  beauty^ 
Protected  by  two  virgin  knights.' ^ 

Rut.  That's  a  lie, 
A  loud  one,  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do. 
The  guard's  dispersed. 

Am.  Fortune,  I  hope,  invites  us.    ' 

Clod.  I  can  no  longer  hold ;  she  polls  my 
heart  from  me. 

Zen.  Stand,  and  stand  fix*d ;  move  not  a 
foot,  nor  speak  not ;  [sin. 

For,  if  thou  dost,  upon  this  point  thy  death 
Thou  miserable,  base,  and  soraid  lechet, 
Thou   scum  of  noble  blood,    repent,  and 
speedily;  [gins, 

Repent  thy  thousand  thefts  from  helplesf  vir- 
Their  innocence  betray'd  to  thy  embraces! 

Arn.  The  base  dishonour  tKat  thou  dost  tt 
strangers. 
In  glorying  to  abuse  the  bws  of  marriage; 
The  infamy  thou  hast  flung  upon  thy  oountiy, 
In  nourishing  this  black  and  barbarous  Cos- 

Clod.  My  guard!  [torn. 

Arn.  One  word  more,  and  thou  di&L 

Rut.  One  syllabic 


**  Arn.  There's  no  avoiding  */. 

Rut.  And  there* s  the  scaffold  where  she  must  lose  it  ? 

Arn.  The  bed,  Sir.\  Arnoldo's  name  is  here  put  to  swo  speeches,;  when  we  do  not  find 
him  on  the  stage,  anfl  which,  besides,  come  with  more  propriety  from  Charino,  to  whom  ^t 
have  placed  them. 

^-^  Puckjist  ]  f .  e.  upstart.    The  puckfist,  or  puckhali,  is  a  species  of  variety  in  the  mush- 
room, and  is  filled  with  dust. 

'7  The  beauteous  huntress,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  reads, 

Diana  shews  an  Ethiop  to  his  beautify 
This,  beauteous  huntress,  fairer  Jar  ^  and  sweeter  y 
»  Protected  by,  &c. 

and  says  he  has  *  ruminated  over  this  ])as<iape  an  hundred  times,  and  can  find  no  sense  in  it 
*  but  by  this  transpoMou,'  and  altering  the  to  this.  Without  tran9]X)sition,  or  any  other  alte- 
ration than  that  of  the  pointing  (in  which  all  the  old  copies  arc  extremely  licentious)  wethinl^ 
the  passage  is  rendered  perfect  sense,  and  very  (x^etical. 
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That  tends  to  any  thing,  but  *  J  beseech  you,' 
Andy  ^as  Tou*re  gentlemen,  tender  my  case/ 
And  I  will  thrust  my  javelin  down  thy  throat. 
Thou  dog-whelp,  thou !  [oion ! 

PoK  upon  thee,  what  should  I  call  thee  ?  rom- 
Thou  kiss  my  lady?  thou  scour  her  chamber- 
pot. 
Thou  have  a  maidenhead?  a  motley  coat. 
Yon  great  blind  fool.     Farewell,    and  be 

hang*d  to  you. 
Lose  no  time,  lady. 

Am.  Pray  take  your  pleasure.  Sir; 
And  so  we*U  take  our  leaves. 

Zen,  We  are  determined. 
Die,  before  yield. 

Am.  Honour,  and  a  fair  grave 

Zen.  Before  a  lustful  bed !  So  for  our  for- 
tunes, [prithee,  cry. 

Rui.  Du  cat  a  wlicc/^  good  count!  Cry, 

Oh,  what  a  wench  hast  thou  lost !  Cry,  you 

great  booby.  {^Exeunt, 

Enter  Charino. 

Clod.  AihI  is  she  ^ne  then?   am  I  dis- 

lionour*d  thus,  [man answer? 

Cozen*d  and  baffled?   My  guard  there!  No 

My  guard,  I  say!  Sirrah,  you  knew  of  this 

plot?  '  [villain, 

Whm  are  my  guard  ?  I'll  have^our  life,  you 

You  politic  old  thief! 

CJrar.  Heaven  send  her  far  enough. 


Enter  GuardU 


And  let  mepay  the  ransom !  ■ 

Guatd.  Did  your  honoar  call  us? 

Clod.  Post  every  way,  and  presently  recover 
The  two  Strang  gentlemen,  and  the  fair  lady. 

Guard.  This  <£iy  was  married.  Sir? 

Clod.  Thes^ime. 

Guard.  We  saw  *em 
Makinz  with  all  main  speed  to  the  port. 

Clod.  Away,  villains  f  [Ex.  Guard. 

Recover  her,  or  I  shall  die.    Deal  truly; 
Didst  not  thou  know? 

Char.  By  all  that's  good,  I  did  not. 
If  your  honour  mean  their  flight,  to  say  I 
grie\'e  for  that,  [please. 

W^ill  be  to  lie :  You  may  handle  me  as  you 

Clod.  Be  sure,  with  all  the  cruelty,  with 
all  the  rigor;  [sure 

For  thou  hast  robb'd  me,  villisn,  of  a  trea. 

Enter  Guard. 
How  now  ?  [ready  for  'cm. 

Guard.  They're  all  aboard;    a  bark  rode 
And  now  are  under  sail,  and  past  recovery. 
Clod.  Rig  me  a  ship  with  all  the  speed  that 
may  be ;  [ther, 

I  will  not  lose  her !  Thou,  her  most  false  fa- 
Shalt  go  along;  and  if  I  miss  her,  hear  me, 
A  whole  day  will  I  study  to  destroy  thee. 
Char.  I  shall  be  joyful  of  it;  and  so  you'll 
find  me.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Manuel  du  Sosa  and  Guiomar. 

Mem.  T  HEAR  and  see  too  much  of  hiin, 

■*       and  that 
Com|>el8  me,  madam,  tliough  unwillingly. 
To  wish  I  had  no  uncle's  part  in  him ; 
And,  much  I  ittit/iYit  comfort  of  a  son 
Yon  will  not  long  enjoy. 

Gut.  'Tis  not  my  lault. 
And  therefore  from  his  guilt  mv  innocence 
Cannot  be  tainted.     Since  his  lather  s  death, 
(Peace  to  his  soul!)  a  motlier's  pruy'rs  and 
care 


I  overcame  the  tenderness  and  joy 
I  had  to  look  upon  him,  and  provided 
The  choicest  masters,  and  of  greatest  name^ 
Of  Salamanca,  in  all  liberal  arts 
To  train  hU  youth  up.'' 

Man.  I  umst  witness  that. 

Gui.  How  there  he  pros[)er*d,  to  the  admi- 
ration 
Of  all  that  knew  him,  for  a  general  scholar. 
Being  one  of  note  before  he  was  a  man. 
Is  still  remembered  in  that  academy. 
From  thence  I  sent  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 
Attended  like  his  father's  son,  and  there 
Maintain*d  him  in  such  bravery  and  height^ 
As  did  become  a  courtier. 

Man.  Twas  that  spSil'd  him; 
My  nephew  had  been  happy,  but  for  that 

■•  Du  cat  a  whee,  frood  count,,']  'Tis  very  much  out  of  charncter,  that  an  Italian  to  anr 
Italian  should  talk  Welch,  in  his  nierrunent ;  neither  of  whom  in  all  probability  ever  heard  a 
syllable  of  that  language.  Theobald. 

We  are  well  assured  this  is  not  Welch.  Dm  cat  o  nee,  in  that  lan^age,  signifies,  '  God 
'  bless,  or  save  you;'  i.e.  a  usual  nuxlc  of  bidding  fdrcwell;  from  which,  probably,  this  i»  a 
corrupt  reading. 

*9  Oj'  Salamanca  in  all  lileral  arts, 

Alan.  To  train  his  youth  up. 

/  ntust  witness  that.}  Mcnuel  is  here  made  to  speak  before  his  time.    The  first  he- 
iMicli  is  the  close  of  Guiomar's  speech^  as  Mr.  Seward  likewise  obsen-'d  to  me.     Theobald. 


mi«' 
Vol.  I. 
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The  coart*s  a  sAool,  indeed,  in  which  some 

few 
Learn  virtuous  principles;  but  most  forget 
Whatever  they  brought  thither  good  and 

honest. 
Trifling  is  there  in  practice ;  serious  actions 
Are  ofa^lete  apd  out  of  use.    My  nephew 
Had  been  a  happy  man,  had  he  ne*er  known 
.  What*8  there  in  grace  and  fashion. 

Gui,  I  have  heard,  yet. 
That,  while  he  liv*d  in  court,  the  emperor 
Took  notice  of  his  carriage  and  good  parts ; 
The  grandees  did  not  scorn  his  company ; 
And  of  the  greatest  ladies  he  was  held 
*  A  complete  gentleman. 

Man.  He,  indeed,  danc*d  well : 
A  turn  o'  th'  toe,  wilh  a  lofty  trick  or  two 
To  argue  nimbleness,  and  a  strong  back. 
Will  go  far  with  a  madam.     *Tis  most  true, 
That  ne*s  an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  knows 

An  exact  courtier,  and  he  knows  that  too*, 
He  has  fouzht  thrice,  and  come  of)'  still  with 
Which  he  forgets  not.  "  [honour. 

Gut.  Nor  have  I  much  rcas^on 
To  grieve  his  fortune  that  way. 

Juan.  You  are  mistaken. 
Prosperity  does  search  a  gentleman's  temper. 
More  than  his  adverse  fortune.   I  have  known 
Many,  and  of  rare  parts,  from  their  success 
In  private  duels,  raised  up  to  such  a  pride, 
And  so  transform'd   from  wl.at  they  were, 
that  all  [in  them. 

That  lov'd  them  truly  wish'd  they  had  fallen 
1  need  not  write  examples;  in  your  sou 
'Tis  too  apparent;  for  ere  don  Duartc 
Made  trial  of  his  valour,  he,  indeed,  was 
Admifd  for  civil  courtesy  ;  but  now 
He's  swoln  so  liigh,  out  of  his  own  assurance 
Of  what  he  dares  do,  that  he  seeks  occasions. 
Unjust  occasions,  grounded  on  blind  passion. 
Ever  to  be  in  quarrels,  and  this  makes  him 
Shunn'd  of  all  fair  societies. 

Gui.  'Would  it  were 
In  my  weak  pow'r  to  help  it!  1  will  use. 
With  my  entreaties,  th'  authority  of  a  mother. 
As  you  may  of  an  uncle,  and  enlarge  it 
With  your  command,  as  being  a  goven 
To  the  great  king  in  Lisbon. 

Enter  Duarte  and  his  Page. 

Man.  Here  he  comes: 
We  are  unseen;  ob3cr>'e  him. 

Dua.  hoy. 

Page.  M\\oT(\.  [I  struck, 

Dua,  Wdatsniih  the  Spanish  Citjjtain  that 
To  my  bold  challenge? 

Page.  He  refus'd  to  read  it. 

Dua.  Why  didst  not  leave  it  there? 


governor 


Page.  I  did,  my  lord: 
But  to  no  purpose ;  for  be  seems  more  williii| 
To  sit  down  with  the  wronss,  than  to  repair 
His  honour  by  the  sword.  He  knows  too  well, 
That  from  your  lordship  nothing  can  be  got 
But  more  blows  and  disgraces. 

Dua.  He's  a  wretch, 
A  miserable  wretch,  and  all  my  fury 
Is  lost  upon  him.  Holds  the  mosque,  aLppointcd 
r  th'  honour  of  Hippolyta? 
Page.  'Tis  broke  off. 

Dua.  The  reason?  r^^ip 

Page.  This  was  one;  theyheard  your  lord- 
Was,  oy  the  ladies'  choice,  to  lead  the  dance; 
And  therefore  they,  too  well  assur'd  how  hx 
You  would  out-shine  'em,  gave  it  o'er,  and  said 
Thev  would  not  serve  for  foils  to  set  you  off. 
liua.  They  at  their  best  are  such,  and  ever 
Where  I  appear.  [shall  be, 

Man.  Do  you  note  his  modesty? 
Dua.  But  was  there  nothing  else  pretended? 
Pai^e.  Yes;  [phew, 

Young  don  Aloiizo,  the  great  captain's  nc- 
Stood  on  comparisons. 
Dua.  With  whom? 
Page.  With  you; 
And  openly  profess'd  that  all  precedence. 
His  birth  ana  state  conslder'd,  was  due  to  htm ; 
Nor  were  your  lordship  to  contend  with  one 
So  far  above  you. 

Dua.  1  look  down  upon  him  [slave; 

With  such  contempt  and  scorn,  as  on  my 
He's  a  name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  must  derive  from  his  ^reat  grandsi res* ashes; 
For  had  not  their  victorious  acts  bequeath'd 
His  titles  to  him,  and  wrote  on  his  forehead, 
*  This  is  a  lord,'  he  hatl  liv'd  unobserv'd 
By  any  man  of  mark,  and  died  as  one     [me? 
Amongst  the  common  rout.    Compare  with 
'Tis  giant-like  ambition ;  1  know  him. 
And  know  myself;  That  man  is  trulv  noble. 
And  he  may  justly  call  that  worth  his  own,** 
Which  his  deserts  have'  purchas'd.     I  could 
wish  p&insmen 

My  birth  were  more  obscure,  my  friends  and 
Of  lesser  pow'r,  or  that  my  provident  fkthst 
Had  been  like  to  that  riotous  emperor 
That  chose  his  belly  for  his  only  heir; 
For,  being  of  no.  family  then,  and  poor. 
My  virtues,  wheresoe'cr  I  liv'd,  should  make 
That  kingdom  my  inheritance. 
Gui.  Strange  self-love ! 
Dua.  For  if  I  studied  the  country's  laws, 
I  should  so  easily  sound  all  their  depth. 
And  rise  up  such  a  wonder,  that  the  pleaders. 
That  now  arc  in  most  practice  and  esteem. 
Should  star%e  for  want  of  clients.  HI  travell'd. 
Like  wise  Ulysses,  to  see  men  and  manners, 
I  would  return  in  act  more  knowing,  tliau 


^^  And  he  mat/jnsilif  call  thai  wnrHi  his  own, 

M'hich  his  deserts  hare  pun  ha  i\  I  \]  This  sentiment  is  evidently  founded  on  Horace. 


Qwesitam  meriii}:. 


Sit  in  c  superliam 


Theobald. 
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Homer  could  ftncy  him.     If  a  physician « 
So  oft  I  would  restore  death-wounded  men. 
That,  wheie  I  liv*d,  Galen  should  not  he 

nam*d ; 
And  he,  that  joinM  aeain  the  scatter*d  limhs 
Of  torn  Hlppolvtus,  should  be  forgotten. 
1  could  teach  Ovid  courtship,  how  to  win 
A  Julia,  and  enjoy  her,  though  her  dow'r 
Were  all  the  sun  gives  light  to :  And  for  arms 
Were  the  Persian  host,  that  drank  up  rivers, 

added 
To  the  Turks  present  powers,  1  could  direct. 
Command,  and  marshal  them. 

Man.  And  yet  you  know  not 
To  rule  yourself ;  you  would  not  to  a  boy  else. 
Like  Plautus*  braggart,  boast  thus. 

Dua.  All  I  speak. 
In  act  I  can  make  good. 

GuL  Wiiy  then,  being  master 
Of  such  and  so  good  parts,  do  you  destroy  them 
With  self-opinion;  or,  like  a  rich  uiiser. 
Hoard  up  the  treasures  you  possess,  imparting 
JSor  to  yourself,  nor  otfiers,  the  use  of  them  ? 
They  are  to  you  but  like  enchanted  viands. 
On  which  you  seem  to  feed,  yet  pine  with 

hunger ; 
And  those  so-rare  perfections  in  my  son. 
Which  would  make  others  happy,  render  me 
A  wretched  mother. 

Man.  You  are  too  insolent; 
And  those  too-many  excellencies,  that  feed 
Your  pride,  turn  to  a  pleurisy,  and  kill 
That  which  should  nourish  virtue.    Dare  you 

think. 
All  blcaaingf  are  conferred  on  you  alone? 
You're  grossly  cozened  ;  there's  no  good  in  you. 
Which  others  have  not.  Are  you  a  scholar  ?  so 
Are  many y  and  as  knowing.   Are  you  valiant  ? 
Waste  not  that  courage  then  in  Drawls,  but 

spend  it 
r  th*  wars,  in  service  of  your  king  and  country. 
Duo.  Yes,  so  1  might  be  general :  No  man 
That's  worthy  to  command  me.  [lives 

Man.  Sir,  in  Lislx)n, 
I  am ;  and  you  shall  know  it.     Every  hour 
I  am  troubled  with  complaints  of  your  beha- 
viour 
From  men  of  all  conditions,*'  and  all  sects. 
And  my  authority,  which  you  presume 
Will  bear  you  out,  in  that  you  are  my  nephew. 
No  longer  shall  protect  you  ;  for  I  vow, 
Thongh  all  that's  past  I  pardon,  I  will  punish 
The  next  fault  witli  as  much  severity 
As  if  vou  were  a  stranger;  restassurd  on*t. 


Out.  And  by  that  love  you  should  bear,  or 
that  duty 
You  owe  a  mother,  once  more  I  command  you 
To  cast  this  haughtiness  oif;  which  if  you  do. 
All  that  is  mine  is  yours :  If  not,  expect. 
My  pray'rs  and  vows  for  your  conversion  only« 
But  never  means  nor  favour. 

[£j:.  Man,  and  Gui, 
Dua.  I  am  tutor*d    . 
As  if  I  were  a  child  still!  The  base  peasants 
That  fear  and  envy  my  great  \i'orth,  have 

done  this ; 
But  I  will  find  them  out:  I  will  abroad." 
Get  my  disguise.     I  have  too  long  been  idle; 
Nor  will  1  curb  my  spirit;  I  was  oorn  free. 
And  will  pursue  the  course  best  liketh  me. 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter  Leopold^  sailors,  and  Zenocia, 

Lrop.  Divide  the  spoil  amongst  you ;  this 
I  only  challenge  for  myself.  [fair  captive 

Sail.  You  have  won  her,  fliv'd 

And  well  deserve  her.    Twenty  years  I  nave 
A  burgess  of  the  sea,  and  hav^  been  present 
At  many  a  desperate  fight,  but  never  saw 
So  small  a  bark  with  such  incredible  valour. 
So  long  defended,  and  against  such  odds; 
And  by  two  men  scarce  arin*d  too. 

Leop.  'Twas  a  wonder.  [taken. 

And  yet  the  courage  they  expressed,  being 
And  their  contempt  of  death,  wan  more  u\yoa 
me  [tliinks 

Than  all  they  did  when  they  were  free.    Mc- 
I  see  them  yet,  when  they  were  brought 

aboard  us. 
Disarmed  and  ready  to  be  put  in  fetters ; 
How  on  the  sudden,  as  if  they  had  sworn 
Never  to  taste  the  bread  of  servitude,    [virgin 
Both  snatching  up  their  swords,  and  from  this 
Taking  a  farewell  only  with  their  eyes. 
They  leapM  into  the  sea. 

Sail.  Indeed,  *twas  rare.  [I  fear'd 

Lcop.  It  wrought  so  much  on  me,  that,  but 
The  great  ship  that  pursu*d  us,  our  own  safety 
Hinu  ring  my  charitable  purpose  to  *em, 
I  would  have  took  *em  uj),  and  with  their  liv«.« 
The)'  should  have  had  tneir  liberties. 

Zen.  Oh,  loo  late ; 
For  they  are  lost,  for  ever  lost  1 

Lcop.  Take  comfort ; 
*Tis  not  impossible  but  that  they  live  yet; 
For,  when  they  left  the  ships,  they  were  within 
A  league  o'  th'  shore,  arid  with  such  slrcngth 
and  cunning 


*"  From  men  of  all  conditions  y  and  all  sexes]  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reading  sects;  which 
wc  think  the  proper  word,  and  therefore  have  inserted.    Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  edition,  reads, 

FroTii  them  of  all  conditions,  and  all  sexes. 

a*  /  trill  o*  boanl;]  But  he  has  not  been  talking  of  any  vessel  provided  for  his  passage.  I 
>n!»])ect,  the  poets  intended  no  more  £han  (on  his  bemg  tutor  d  so,  as  he  calls  it)  that  he  should 
c?:pr»"^s  a  resolution  of  quitting  his  countrj'  and  going  abroad.  Sympson. 

We  believe  Mr.  Synipson's  word  is  right,  but  not  his  acceptation  of  it.  Duarle  means, 
only  Icavluj?  the  house,  •  to  find  out  the  base  peasants*  he  is  incensed  against.  His  cnllin;; 
for  111*.  di-;^^iiv  is  a  pr«»of  that  this  is  his  moaning. 
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Thcj»  fwimmiDg,  did  delude  the  rising  bil- 
lows, [other 
With  one  hand  makins;  wav,  and  with  the 
Their  bloodv  swords  adranc'd,  threat'ninK  ihc^ 
sea-goru  [off  ;* 
With  war,  unless  thev  brought  them  safely 
That  I  am  almost  confident  tne}'  live. 
And  jtMi  a^in  may  ^ee  them. 

Zen.  In  that  hope 
1  brook  a  wretched  being,  till  I  am 
Made  certain  of  their  fortunes ;  but,  thev  dead. 
Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life,--^ 
I  will  not  long  survive  them. 

Lcop,  Hope  the  b&>t; 
And  let  the  courteous  usage  you  have  found. 
Not  usual  in  men  of  war,  persuade  }*ou 
To  tell  me  your  condition. 

Zen.  You  know  it;  [inc. 

A  captive  my  fate  and  vour  pow'r  have  made 
Such  I  am  now ;  but,  what  I  was,  it  skills  not ; 
For,  the)'  bein^  dead,  in  whom  I  only  live, 
I  dare  not  challenge  family,  or  country; 
And  therefore,  Sir,  enouirc  not :  Let  it  sutTicc, 
I  am  your  servant,  ana  a  thankful  servant 
(If  you  will  call  thai  so,  which  is  hut  duty) 
I  e\'er  will  be;  and,  my  honour  safe, 
(Which  nobly  hitherto  you  have  presen-'d) 
No  slavery  can  appear  in  such  a  form. 
Which,  with  a  masculine  constanc}',  I  will  not 
Boldly  look  on  and  suffer. 

Leop,  You  mistake  me : 
That  you  are  made  my  prisoner,  may  pro\-c 
The  birth  of  your  good  fortune.     I  do  fmd 
A  winning  language  in  your  tongue  and  looks ; 
Nor  can  a  suit  by  you  moA'*d  be  dcnj*d ; 
And,  therefore,  of  a  prisoner  you  must  be 
The  victor's  advocate. 

Zen.  To  whom? 

Leop.  A  lady; 
In  whom  all  graces,  that  can  perfect  beauty, 
Are  friendly  met.    I  grant  that  you  are  fair; 
And,  had  I  not  seen  iier  before,'perhaps, 
I  might  have  sought  to  you. 

Zen.  This  I  hear  glailly.  [you 

Leop.  To  this  incomparable  lady  I  will  give 
(Yet,  being  mine,  you  are  already  hers) ; 
And  to  ser\'c  her  is  more  than  to  be  free, 


At  least,  I  think  le.    And ' 

her,  (li 

If  you  will  please  to  thiak  m' 
To  such  a  happiness,  forsohfftai 
Will  make  you  think  herione^ 
M^ke  me  at  vour  devotion. 

Zrn.  All  [  can  do. 
Rest  \-ou  assured  of. 

Leop.  At  night  TU  present  yn 
Till  when,  I  am  your  guard. 

Z(n.  Ever  vour  servant! 

Enter  Arnoldo  and  Rit6li 

Am.  To  what  are  we  resefT*df 

Rut.  Troth,  *tis  uncertain. 
Druwninu:  we  have  *scap*d  mina 
Fur  ought  I  know,  for  nangin^ 

have  none. 
Nor  e'er  are  like  to  have,  *tis  to  b 
Besides,   we're  strangers,  wondi 

stranp;ers ; 
And  charily  growing  cold,  and  n 
Without  .1  conjuror's  help,  I CUK 
When  wc  shall  eat  a^sain. 

Am.  Thc'^e  are  no  wants. 
If  put  in  balance  with  Zenocia*ft 
In  that  alone  all  miseries  are  mcA 
Oh,  n^'  Rutilio,  when  I  think  Q 
And  that  which  she  may  sufier, 

tive. 
Then  I  could  cnrse  myself;  almos 
That  send  mc  from  the  fury  of  t 

Ruf.  You've  lost  a  wife,  inde 
chaste  one ; 
Two  blessinscs,  not  found  ofie 
But  she  may  be  rocoverM  :  Que 
The  ship  that  took  us  was  of  Pb 
And  here  in  LislK)n,  by  some  m 
Wc  mny  hear  of  her. 

Am.  In  that  hoj^  I  live. 

Ruf.  And  so  I  do :  But  hope  t 
To  dine  and  sup  with,  after  a 
Have  you  no  money  left? 

Ant.  Not  a  denier. 

Ruf.  Nor  any  thing  to  pawc 
Having  a  mistress,  sure  you  she 
Without  a  neat  historical  shirt.' 


*'  Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life,'] 
Mille  vi(e  mortis. 
As  Virgil  sap  in  his  ^ncis.  Thcolnld. 

*♦  Then  I  could  curse  myself,  almost  those  powers 

That  send  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean.^  Mr. Theobald  alters  sendXxi 
Seward  proposes  sav'd,  and  Mr.  Sympson  serrd.  The  first  of  these  gentlcme; 
*  powers  did  not  send  Arnoldo  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  but  protected  hinr 
strange  assertion  :  They  protected  him  from  this  fur}',  by  sending  him  to  land, 
disturbed  the  text;  but  believe  the  alteration  of  one  letter  would  restore  tlie  ori 
an  r  for  an  f ; 

■^— —  almost  those  powvrs 

That  rend  me  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean  ; 

this  beings  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  perfect  sense,  much  more  poetical  than  s 
fi{  the  other  wordi«  proposed. 

*5  Having  a  mistress,  sure  yon  should  not  he  ^ 

Without  a  neat  hbtori9al  shirf.'\  This  is  an  obscure  epithet  to  us  at  this 
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jim.  For  shame. 
Talk  not  so  poorly. 

Rui.  I  must  talk  of  that 
Necessity  prompts  us  to ;  for  beg  I  cannot; 
Nor  am  1  made  to  creep  in  at  a  window. 
To  filch  to  feed  me.  Something  must  be  done. 
And  suddenly,  resolve  on't. 

Enter  Zalulon  and  a  Servant. 

Am.  What  are  these? 

Rut,  One,  by  his  habit,  is  a  Jew. 

Zah,  No  more : 
Thou*rt  sure  that's  he  ? 

Ser,  Most  certain. 

Zah.  How  long  is  it 
Since  first  she  saw  him  ? 

Ser.  Some  two  hours. 

Zah.  Be  gone ; 
Let  me  alone  to  work  him. 

Rut.  How  he  eyes  you  I 
Now  he  moves  towards  us :  In  the  devil's  name, 
What  would  he  with  us? 

Am,  Innocence  is  bold ; 
Nor  can  I  fear. 

Zah.  That  you  are  poor,  and  strangers, 
I  easily  perceive. 

lint.  But  that  you'll  help  us. 
Or  any  of  your  tribe,  we  clore  not  hope.  Sir. 

Zab.  Why  think  you  so? 

Rut.  Because  you  arc  a  Jew,  Sir ; 
And  courtesies  come  sooner  from  the  devil 
llian  any  of  your  nation. 

Zab.  We  are  men. 
And  have,  like  you,  compassion,  when  we 

find 
Fit  subjects  for  our  bounty ;  and,  for  proof 


[Exit  Ser. 


That  we  dare  give,  and  freely,  (not  to  you. 
Sir ',  [amaz'd ; 

Pray  spare  your  pains)  there's  gold :  Stand  not 
'Tis  current,  I  assure  you. 

Rut.  Take  it,  man ! 
Sure,  thy  good  angel  is  a  Jew,  and  comes 
In  his  own  shape  to  help  thee.    1  could  wish 
Mine  would  appear  too,  like  a  Turk,     [now. 

Am.  I  thank  you; 
But  yet  must  tell  you,  if  this  be  the  prologue 
To  any  bad  act  you  would  have  me  practiMj 
I  must  not  take  it. 

Zah.  This  is  but  the  earnest 
Of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  and  the  bond. 
Which  }t)u  must  seal  to  for*t,  is  your  advance- 
ment. 
Fortune,  with  all  that's  in  her  pow*r  to  give. 
Offers  herself  up  to  ^ou :  Entertain  her, 
And  that  which  princes  have  kneel'd  for  in 
Presents  itself  to  ydii.  [vain. 

Am.  'Tis  above  wonder.  [lation 

Zah.  But  far  beneath  the  truth,  in  my  re- 
Of  what  you  shall  possess,  if  you  embrace  it 
There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it  ;^* 
And  this  (in  which,  beyond  all  expectation. 
You  are  invited  to  your  good)  is  yours. 
If  you  dare  follow  me,  so;  if  not,  hereafter 
Expect  not  the  like  offer.  [JExtV. 

Am.  *Ti8  no  vision. 

Rut.  'Tis  gold,  Tm  sure. 

Am.  We  must,  like  brothers,  share; 
There's  for  you. 

Rut.  By  this  light,  Tm  glad  I  have  it: 
There  are  few  gallants  (for  men  may  be  snc)^. 
And  yet  want  gold ;  yea,  and  sometimes  silver) 


Mr.  Sympson  conjectured  to  me,  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  a  neat  rhetorical  shtrt,  i.  e. 
amovmg,  persuasive  one;  neatness  bein«^  a  main  recommendation  to  the  ladies.  I  have  not 
presum'd  to  alter  the  text.  The  Poets,  perhaps,  might  mean  no  more  than  a  shirt  neatly 
wrought,  with  some  story  exprcss'd  in  it;  as  we  have  at  this  day  damask  table-cloths  witn 
sieges,  encampments,  cannons,  &c.  by  way  of  decoration.  Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  very  right;  and  I  praise  his  judgment  for 
retaining  the  old  reading,  though  it  be  at  the  expence  of  my  own  correction.  Jasper  Maine, 
in  his  City  Match,  act  li.  scene  ii.  is  full  to  this  purpose.     Aurelia,  speaking  of  her  waiting- 


woman, 


saySj 


*  She  works  religious  petticoats;  for  flowers 

'  She'll  make  church-liistories ;  her  needle  doth 
^  So  sanctify  my  cushionets,  besides, 

*  My  smock-sleeves  have  such  holy  (nnbroideries, 

*  And  are  so  learned,  that  1  fear  in  time 

*  All  my  apparel  will  he  quoted  by 
'  Some  pure  instructor.' 

*Tis  true,  the  person  here  mentioned  is  an  high-flown  Puritan,  but  that  is  no  objection ;  what 
the  passage  is  brought  to  prove  (and  it  proves  it  sufHciently)  is,  that  historical  shirts  were  then 
in  very  high  fa*hion ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  the  saints  adoni'd  theirs  only  with  religioiis 
stories,  while  the  wicked  flourished  theirs  with  either  sacred  or  profane  ones.  Sympson. 

**  There  is  an  hour  in  each  miins  life  appointed 

To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  ii.\  How  much  more  nobly,  and  more  poetically, 
is  this  sentiuient  expressed  by  Shakcs[)eare  in  his  Julius  Caesar! 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

'  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

*  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life, 

'  Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  misery.'  Theobald. 
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But  would  receive  tuch  favours  from  the  devil. 
Though  he  appeared  Uke  a  broker,  and  de- 
SixW  r  the  hundred.  [maaded 

Am,  Wherefore  should  I  fear 
Some  plot  upon  my  life?  His  now  to  mc 
Not  worth  the  keeping.     I  will  follow  him  : 
Farewell !  Wish  me  good  fortune ;  we  shall 
Again,  1  doubt  not.  [meet 

Rut.  Or  I'll  n^^-'cr  trust  Jew  more, 

[J5ti7  Arnoldo. 
Nor  Christian  for  his  sake.  Plazue  o*  my  stars ! 
How  long  might  I  have  walked  without  a 

cloak,  [tunc? 

Before  I  should  have  met  with  such  a  for- 
We  elder  brothers,  though  we  are  proper  men, 
Ha*  not  the  luck ;  ha'  too  much  beard,  that 

spoils  us ;  [do  now  ? 

The  smooth  chin  carries  all.    What  s  here  to 

Enter  Duaric,  Alonzoy  and  a  Page, 

Dua,  ril  take  you  as  I  find  you. 

Aipn.  That  were  base; 
You  see  I  am  unarmed . 

JDua,  Out  with  your  bodkin,*'  [it. 

Your  pockct-dapgcV,  vpur  stiletto ;  out  with 
Or,  by  this  hand.  Til  kill  you.  Such  as  you 
Have  studied  the  undoing  of  poor  cutlers,  fare 
And  made  all  manly  weapons  out  of  fashion  : 
You  carry  poniards  to  murder  men,  [nour. 
Yet  dare  not  wear  a  sword  to  guard  your  ho- 

RuL  That's  true,  indeed.     Upon  my  life 
this  gallant 
Is  bribM  to  repeal  banishM  swords. 

Dua,  V\\  shew  you 
The  difference  now  between  a  Spanish  rapier 
And  your  pure  Pisa.*' 

Alon.  Let  me  fetch  a  sword ; 
Upon  mine  honour  Til  return. 

JDua.  Not  so.  Sir.  [take  this. 

Alon.  Or  lend  me  yours,  I  pray  you,  and 

Rui.  To  be  disgraced  as  you  are  ?  no,  I  thank 
Spite  of  the  fashion,  while  I  live,  I  am  [you : 


Instructed  to  go  arm'd.  What  folly  'tis 
For  you,  that  are  a  man,  to  put  yourself 
Into  your  cnemy'<:  mercy. 

Dua,  Yield  it  quickly,  [you  ; 

Or  ril  cut  off  your  hand,  and  now  disgrace 
Thus  kick  and  1>afRe  you :  As  you  like  this. 
You  may  again  prefer  complaints  a<^inst  me 
To  mv  uncle  and  mv  mother,  and  then  think 
To  make  it  good  with  a  poniard. 

Aion.  1  am  paid 
For  beinj;  of  the  fashion. 

Dua,  Get  a  sword 
Then,  if  you  dare  redeem  your  reputation ; 
You  know  I  am  easily  found.   1*11  add  this  to 
To  put  you  in  mind.  [it. 

Rut.  You  are  too  insolent. 
And  do  insult  too  much  on  the  advantage 
Of  that  which  your  unequal  weapon  gave  you. 
More  than  your  valour. 

Dua.  This  to  me,  you  peasant? 
Thou  art  not  worthy  of  my  foot,  poor  fellow; 
'Tis  scortl,  not  pity,  makes  me  give  thee  life : 
Kneel  down  and  thank  me  for  t     How?  do 
you  stare  ?  [a  good  one  ; 

Rut.  I  have  a  sword.  Sir,  you  shall  find ; 
This  is  no  stabbing  guard. 

Dua.  Wert  thou  thrice  arm'd. 
Thus  yet  I  durst  attempt  thee. 

Rut.  Then  have  at  you;  [^Fight. 

I  scorn  to  take  blows. 

Dua.  Oh!  I'm  slain!  [Falls, 

Page.  Help!  murder!  murder! 

Alon.  Shift  for  yourself;  you  are  dead  else; 
You've  kill'd  tlic  governor's  nephew. 

Page,  Raise  the  streets  there.  [*scape. 

Alon.  If  once  you  are  beset,  you  cannot 
Will  you  betray  yourself? 

Rut,  Undone  for  ever ! 

[Exe,  Rut,  and  Alonzo. 

Enter  Officers. 
1  Olffi.  Who  makes  this  outcry? 


^^  Out  with  your  bodkin.]  A  bodkin  was  the  ancient  term,  it  is  imagined,  for  a  small 
dagger.    Gascoigne,  speaking  of  Julius  Ca)sar,  says, 

'  At  last,  with  hodkins  dub'd  and  doust  lo  death, 
'  All,  all  his  glory  vanish'd  with  his  breath.* 

In  the  margin  of  Stmve's  Chronicle,  ed.  1()14,  it  is  said,  that  Cssar  was  slain  with  hodkins  ; 
And  in  the  Muse's  Looking  Glass,  by  Randolph,  1638, 

•  Apho,  A  rapier's  but  a  bodkin. 
'  Deil.  And  a  bodkin 

*  Is  a  most  dang'rous  weapon :  Since  I  read 

*  Of  Julius  Cspsar's  death,  I  durst  not  venture 

*  Into  a  taylor's  shop,  for  fear  of  bodkins* 

Again,  Hamlet  says, 

*  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

*  With  a  bare  bodkin'  Steevens. 

*•  And  your  pure  Pisa.']  The  Pisa  and  Provcnt  sword  blades  never  were  in  any  estimation. 
Those  of  Turky,  Toledo,  and  the  steel  tempered  in  the  water  of  the  Ebro,  were  eminent  for 
their  goodness,  and  consequently  bore  a  price.  The  epithet  I  have  substituted  [poor]  for  the 
corrupted  one,  shews  that  contempt  which  Duarte  would  express  for  a  Pisa  rapier.    Thcobnld 

Pure  is  right,  and  means  a  mere  Fisa.  Duarte's  speech  explains  bodkin,  and  confirms  Mr. 
Steevens's  note.     Indeed,  the  whole  scene  turns  upon  it. 
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Page.  Oh,  mv  lord  is  murderM ! 
This  way  he  took  j  make  after  him.     Help, 
help  there !  [£^7  Page. 

9  Offi.  'Tis  don  Duarte. 

1  Q^.  Pride  has  got  a  fail!  [makers. 

He  was  still  in  quarrels,  scom*d  us  peace- 
And  all  our  bill-authority ;  now  h*as  paid  for't : 
You  ha*  met  with  your  match,  Sir,  now. 

Bring  off  his  bociy. 
And  bear  it  to  the  governor.     Some  pursue 
The  murderer;  yet  if  he  'scape,  it  skills  not; 
Were  I  a  prince,  1  would  reward  him  for't : 
He  has  rid  the  city  of  a  turbulent  beast ; 
There's  few  will  pity  him :  But  for  his  mother 
I  truly  grieve,  indeed ;  she's  a  good  lady. 

[^Lxeuni. 

Enter  Guiomar  and  Scrvauh: 

Gut,  He's  not  i*  th'  house  ? 
Ser.  No,  madam. 
Gut.  Haste  and  seek  him ; 
G»o  all,  and  every  where ;  I'll  not  to-bed, 
'Till  you  return  him.     Take  away  the  lights 
too ;  [fears ; 

The  moon  lends  me  too  much,  to  find  my 
And  those  devotions  I  am  to  pay. 
Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book  ; 

[Kneels. 
And  I  shall  read  them  there,  without  a  taper. 

[Ex.  i^r. 

Enter  Rutilio. 

Rut.  I  am  pursued ;  all  the  ports  are  stopt 

too; 
Not  any  hope  to  escape ;  behind,  before  me. 
On  either  side,  I  am  beset.    Curs'd  Fortune! 
My  enemy  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  too; 
Redeem'u  from  one  affliction  to  another! 
'Would  I  had  made  the  greedy  waves  my  tomb. 
And  died  obscure  and  innocent ;  not  as  Nero, 
Smear'd  o'er  with  blood.     Whither  have  njy 

fears  brought  me  ? 
I  am  ^t  into  a  house ;  the  doors  all  open ; 
This,  oy  the  largeness  of  the  room,  the  hang- 

And  other  rich  adornments,  glist'ring  through 
The  sable  mask  of  night,  says  it  belongs 
Vo  one  of  means  and  rank.    No  servant  stir- 
Murmur,  nor  whisper  ?  f  ""g  • 

Gut.  Who's  that? 

Rut.  By  the  voice. 
This  is  a  woman. 

Gut.  Stephano,  Jasper,  Julia  1 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Rut.  "Tis  the  lady  of  the  house; 
I'll  fly  to  her  protection. 

Gut.  Speak,  what  are  you?         [wretched. 

Rut,  Of  all  that  ever  breath'd,  a  man  most 

Gut.  I'm  sure  you  are  a  man  of  most  ill 
manners ; 
You  could  not  with  so  little  reverence  eUe 
Press  to  my  private  chamber.  Whither  would 
Or  what  do  you  seek  for  ?  [you  ? 

Rut.  Gracious  woman,  hear  me! 
I  am  a  stranger,  and  in  that  I  answer 


All  your  demands,  a  most  unfortunate  stranger. 
That,  cjll'd  unto  it  by  my  enemy's  pride. 
Have   left  him  dead'  i'  ih'  streets^    Justice 

pursues  me. 
And,  for  that  life  I  took  unwillingly. 
And  in  a  fair  defence,  I  must  lose  mine. 
Unless  you  in  your  charity  protect  me. 
Your  house  is  now  my  sanctuary ;  and  the  altar 
1  gladly  would  take  hold  of,  your  sweet  mercy. 
By  all  that's  dear  unto  you,  by  your  virtues. 
And  by  your  innocence,  that  needs  no  for- 
Take  pity  on  me !  [giveuess, 

Gui.  Are  you  a  Castilian? 

Rut.  No,  madam ;  Italy  claims  my-birth. 

Gui.  I  ask  not 
With  purpose  to  betray  you ;  if  you  were 
Ten  thousand  times  a  Spaniard,  the  nation 
We  Portugals  most  hate,  I  yet  would  save  von, 
I  f  it  lay  in  my  pow'r.   Lift  up  these  hangings  j 
Behind  my  bed's  head  there's  a  hollow  place. 
Into  which  enter.    So:  but  from  this  stir  not. 
If  th'  officers  come,  as  you  expect  they  will  do : 
I  know  they  owe  such  reverence  to  my  iodg- 
That  they  will  easily  give  credit  to  me,  [ings. 
And  search  no  further. 

Rut.  The  blcss'd  saints  pay  for  me 
The  infinite  debt  1  owe  you  ! 

Gui.  How  he  quakes!  [^ort; 

Thus  far  I  feel  his  heart  beat.     Be  of  com- 
Oiice  ujore  1  give  my  promise  for  your  safety. 
All  men  are  subject  to  such  accidents, 
Eepocially,  the  valiant;  and  who  knows  not. 
But  that  the  charity  I  afford  this  sifanger 
My  only  son  elsewhere  may  stand  in  need  of? 

Enter  Officers  and  Servants  with  the  hody  of 

Duarte. 

1  Ser.  Now,  madam,  if  your  wisdom  ever 
could 

Baise  up  defences  against  floods  of  sorrow. 
That  haste  to  overwhelm  you,  make  true  use  of 
Your  j;reat  discretion. 

2  Ser.  Your  only  son,  i 
My  lord  Duarte,  's  slain. 

1  Offi,  His  murderer, 
Pursu'd  by  us,  was  by  a  boy  discover*d 
Hnt'ring  your  house,  and  that  indu^  us 
To  press  mto  it  for  his  apprehension. 

Gtti.  Oh! 

1  Ser.  Sure  her  heart  is  broke. 

Off.   Madam! 

Gui.  Stand  off! 
My  sorrow  is  so  dear  and  precious  to  me. 
That  you  must  not  partake  it;  suffer  it. 
Like  wounds  that  do  bleed  inward,  to  dis-< 

patch  mc ! 
Oh,  mj  Duarte,  such  an  end  as  this 
Thy  pride  long  since  did  -prophesy;  thou  art 

dead, 
And,  to  increase  mv  misery,  thy  sad  mother 
Must  make  a  wilful  shipwreck  of  her  vow. 
Or  ihou  fall  unrcvcng'd.     My  soul's  divided ; 
And  piety  to  a  sun,  and  tnic  pcrtormancc 
Of  hospitable  duties  to  my  guest, 
'ITiat  are  to  others  angels,  arc  ir.y  furie.^. 
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Vengeance  knocks  at  iny  heart,  but  my  word 

giv'n 
Denies  the  entrance :  Is  no  medium  left. 
But  that  I  must  protect  the  murderer. 
Or  suffer  in  that  faith  he  made  his  altar? 
Motherly  love,  give  places  the  fault  made 

this  wayi  .["^^» 

To  keep  a  vow,  to  which  high  Hcav'n  is  wit- 
Heaven  may  be  pleased  to  panlon ! 

Enter  Manuel,  Doctors  and  Surgpons. 

Man.  *Tis  too  late ; 
He*8  gone,  past  all  recovery :  Now  reproof 
Were  but  unseasonable,  when  I  should  give 
And  yet  remember,  sister [comfort ; 

Gui  Oh,  forbear !  [*XKly, 

Search  for  the   murderer,   and  remove   the 
And,  as  you  think  fit,  give  it  burial. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  uncapabic  of  all  comfort! 
And  therefore  I  intreat  my  friends  and  kins- 
folk. 
And  you,  my  lord,  for  some  space  to  forbear 
Your  courteous  visitations. 

Man.  We  obey  yoo. 

[Exeunt  with  the  body. 

Manet  Guiomar. 

Rut.  My  spirits  come  back  3  and  now  De- 
Iler  place  again  to  Hope.  [^^jxiir  resigns 

GuL  Whate*er  thou  art. 


To  whom  I  have  giv*n  means  of  life,  to  wit' 


ness 


With  what  religion  I  have  kept  my  promise. 
Come  fearless  forth ;  but  let  thy  face  be  co- 

vcr'd, 
lliat  I  hereafter  be  not  forced  to  know  thee; 
For  motherly  affection  may  return. 
My  vow  once  paid  to  Heav'n.    Thou  hait 

taken  from  me 
The  respiration  of  my  heart,  the  li^t  [nie. 
Of  my  swoPn  eyes,  m  his  life  that  sustamM 
Vet,  my  word  giv*n  to  save  you,  I  make  good, 
Because  what  you  did  was  not  done  with  ma- 
lice. '  fyou 
You  are  not  known ;  there  is  no  mark  aoout 
That  can  discover  you;  let  not  fear  betr^ 
you.  fme, 
WitH  all  convenient  speed  you  can,  fly  trom 


That  I  may  never  see  you ;  and  that  want 

lay  be  no  let  unto  your  journey, 
There  are  a  hundred  crowns.     You're  at  the. 

[door  now. 


Of  means  may  be  no 


And  so  farewell  for  ever. 
Rut.  Let  me  fin>t  fall 
Before  your  feet,  and  on  tliem  pay  the  doty 
I  owe  your  goodness :  Next,  ail  Dlessimn  oo 

y«"f  Roa, 

And  Heav*n  restore  the  joys  I  have  bereft 
With  full  encrease  hereafter!  Livinr,  be 
The  goddess  styFd  of  hospitality.       lExeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Leopold  and  Zenocia. 

Zeo;)."LMiING  off  these  sullen  clouds;  you 

-''      arc  cnter'd  now 
Into  a  house  of  jov  and  happiness; 
1  have  prcnar*d  a  blessing  for  you. 

Zen.  Thank  you: 
My  stale  would  rather  ask  a  curse! 

Leop.  You're  [)eevish,    fus'd  those  means. 
And  know  not  when  you  are  friended.     I've 
The  lady  of  this  house,  the  noble  lady. 
Will  take  you  as  her  own,  and  use  you  j^ra- 
ciously.  [beauty ; 

Make  much  of  what  you're  mistress  of,  that 
Expose  it  not  to  such  betraying  sorrows :  • 
Wlicn  you  are  old,  and  all  tho:^  sweets  hang 
witherM, 

Enter  Servant. 

Thea  sit  and  sigh 

Zen.  My  autumn's  not  far  off. 

Leop.  Have  you  told  your  lady  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  Sir;  I  have  »olJ  her 
Both  of  your  noble  sen-ice,  ;ind  your  present, 
Wliich  she  accepts. 

Lenp.  I  should  be  blest  to  see  her. 

Scr.  That  now  you  cannot  do:  Shr  keeps 
h'jr  chunbcr. 


Not  well  dispos'd,  and  has  deny*d  all  visits. 
The  maid  I  have  in  charge  to  receive  from 
So  please  vou  render  her.  [you, 

Leap,  ^'ith  all  my  sen'icc. 
But  fain  I  would  have  seen— 

Srr.  'Tis  but  your  patience; 
No  doubt,  she  cannot  but  remember  nobly. 
Leop.  These  three  years  I  have  lov'd  toil 
scornful  l.idy, 
And  followed  her  with  all  the  truth  of  ser- 
vice ;  [me 
In  all  which  time,  but  twice  she  has  honour'd 
With  sight  of  her  blest  beauty.    When  you 
please.  Sir,                                        [laay, 
You  may  receive  your  charge;  and  tcltjDur 
A  gentleman  whose  life  is  only  dedicated 
To  her  commands,  kisses  her  beautf*ous  hands* 
And,  fair  one,  now,  your  help:  You  mayrc* 

member 
The  honest  courtesies,  since  you  were  mine, 
I  ever  did  your  modesty.     You  sliall  be  near 

her ; 
And  if  sometimes  yOu  name  my  scr\'ice  to  her, 
And  tell  her  with  what  nobleness  I  lovt  her, 
'Twill  be  a  gratitude  I  shall  remember. 
Zen.  What  in  my  |X)w*r  lies,  so  it  be  ho- 
nest  

/.»V//).     1  a*.';  no  more. 

Si  r.  Vou  must  along  v»ith  me,  fair. 
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And  so  I  leave  you  two ;  but  to  a  for- 

e 

py  for  my  fate :  You  shall  enjoy  her.^ 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Zahulon  and  Servants, 

Be  quick,  be  quick  ^  out  with  the 

quet  thereto  [fuller; 

xnts  are  dull ;   cast  richer  on,  and 

Cfy  f»lace.    Where  have  you  plac'd 

music? 

lere  they  stand  ready.  Sir. 

Ti«  well.     Be  sure 

tea  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 

bcr*d  all. 

rhey  are. 

Ghre  fair  attendance. 

est  trim  and  state  make  ready  all. 

une  presently  again. 

\_Banquet  set  forth. 

We  shall.  Sir.  E.tit  Zah. 

eparation*s  this  ?  Some  new  device 
has  in  hand. 

Oh,  prosper  it, 

as  it  carries  ^^ood  wine  in  the  mouth, 
(1  meat  with  it !  Where  are  all  the  rest? 

They  are  ready  to  attend.      [Music, 

Sure,  some  great  person ; 
»old  not  make  this  nurry  else. 

Hark,  the  music. 

Bnier  Zahulon  and  Arnoldo, 

ppear  now,  certain  -,  here  it  cornea, 
our  places. 

(Vhither  will  he  lead  mef 
ritation*s  this?  to  what  new  end 
e  fair  pre])arations?  a  rich  banquet, 
nd  every  place  stuck  with  adornment, 
prince's  welcome!  What  new  game 
mc  now  prepar'd,  to  shew  me  happy, 
Q  again  to  sink  me?  *Tis  no  illusion ^ 
BS  are  not  Heceiv'd,  all  these  are  real. 
ealth  and  state ! 

Will  you  sit  down  and  eat.  Sir? 
iny  little  wonder,  they  are  usual; 
soall  see,  if  you  be  wise  to  observe  it, 
t  will  strike  indeed,  strike  with  amaze- 
tt: 


Then,  if  you  be  a  man  1— This  fair  health  to 
you.  [I  was  never 

Am.  What  shall  I  see?  I  pleofge  you.  Sir. 
So  bury*d  in  amazement  3 

Zah.  You  are  so  still : 
Drink,  freely. 

Am,  The  very  wines  are  admirable!  [tion» 
Good  Sir,  give  me  but  leave  to  ask  this  ques- 
For  what  great  worthy  man  are  these  prepared  ? 
And  why  do  you  bring  me  hither  ? 

Zah,  They  are  for  you.  Sir ; 
And  under-value  not  the  word)  jrou  carry. 
You  are  that  worthy  man :  Think  well  of  these^ 
They  shall  be  more,  and  greater. 

Am.  Well,  blind  Fortune,  [pleas'd 

Thou  hast  the  prettiest  changes,  when  thoo*rt 
To  play  thy  game  out  wantonly— —<>• 

Zah,  Come,  be  lusty. 
And  awake  your  spirits. 

Am,  Good  Sir,  do  not  wake  me,  [servants 
For  willingly  Td  die  in  this  dream.  Pray  whose 
Are  all  these  that  attend  here? 

Zah,  They  are  yours  $ 
Thw  wait  on  you. 

Am,  I  never  yet  remember 
I  kept  such  faces,  nor  that  I  was  ever  able 
To  maintain  so  many. 

Zah,  Now  you  are>  and  shall  be. 

Am,  You'll  say  this  house  is  mine  too? 

Zah,  Say  it?  swear  it. 

Am.  And  all  this  wealth? 

Zah,  This  is  the  least  you  see,  Sir; 

Arn,  Why,  where  has  this  been  hid  these 
thirty  years? 
For,  certainly,  I  never  found  I  was  wealthy 
*Till  this  bour;  never  dreani'd  of  house,  and 
servants :  [a  poor  gentleman. 

I  had  thousht  I  had  been  a  younger  brother^ 
I  may  eat  boldly  then  ? 

Zah.  *Tis  prepar'd  for  you.  [catc: 

Arn.  The  taste  is  perfect,  and  most  deli- 
But  why  for  me?  Give  me  some  wine:  I  dO 
I  feel  it  sensibly,  and  I  am  here,  [drink. 

Here  in  this  glorious  place :  I  am  bravely  U3*d 
too.  [little; 

Good  gentle  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  think  a 
For  either  I  am  much  abus'd— 

Zah.  Strike,  music; 
And  sing  that  lusty  song.''        [Music,  song. 


td  90  I  leave  you  two:  hut  to  a  fortune 

0  happy  for  my  fate:  you  shall  enjoy  her.]  Mr.Sympson,  with  his  usual  fondness 
ition,  cavils  at  this  passage,  and  for  her  reads  here  Till  this  gentleman  made  Leopold 
nright  nonsense,  he  said,  sensibly  enough,  '  I  leave  you  to  a  belter  fortune  than  fate 
me;  the  enjoyment  of  Hipnolyta*s  presence.* 

it  with  the  banquet  there. ~\  A  banquet  is  set  out  in  about  eight  lines  after  this,  as  we 
he  marmnal  direction.  The  oldest  folio  in  1(>47,  when  this  play  was  first  printed,  has 
iih  /Atf  Ducktt  there:  and  then  it  must  relate  to  the  vessel  that  held  the  perfumes.  I 
ition  the  variation  of  the  copies;  for  as  the  sense  of  tlie  text  is  not  afiected,  'tis  no 
'hich  of  the  words  we  espouse.  Theobald* 

\d  sing  that  lusty  song"]  Lustily  at  first  view,  may  seem  an  odd  epithet  appropriated 
;  but  it  means  that  wanton,  invigorating  song»  inciting  to  amoious  pleasures.    So, 

1  this  very  play,  / 

"^0  merry  noise ^  n^r  kls^7  sonp,  ht  he&rd  hert* 
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[Acts.  Sc.t. 


creatare^ 


Am.  Bewitching  harmony  1 
Sure,  I  am  turn'd  into  another 

Enter  Hippolyia, 

Happy  and  blest;  Araoldo  was  unfortunate. 
Ha,  bless  mine  eyes !  what  precious  piece  of 
To  poze  the  world  ?  [nature 

Zah.  I  told  yoM,  you  would  see  that 
Would  darken  these  poor  preparations. 
What  think  you  now?  Nay,  rise  not,  'tis  no 

Am.  'Tis  more;  'tis  miracle  [vision. 

Hip,  You  are  welcome.  Sir. 

Am.  It  speaks,  and  entertains  me;   still 
more  glorious!  [stirs  me! 

She  is  warm,  and  this  is  flesh  here :  now  she 
Bless  me,  what  stars  are  there? 

Hip.  May  I  sit  near  yon?  [hold. 

Am.  No,  you're  too  pure  an  object  to  be- 
Too  excellent  to  look  upon^ and  live; 
I  must  remove. 

Zah.  She  is  a  woman,  Sir. 
Fir,  what  faint  heart  is  this? 

Am.  The  house  of  wonder!  [happy  r 

Zah.  Do  not  you  think  yourself  now  truly 
You  have  the  abstract  of  all  sweetness  by  you. 
The  precious  wealth  youth  labours  to  arrive  at. 
Nor  is  she  less  in  honour,  than  in  beauty ; 
Ferrara's  royal  duke  is  proud  to  call  her 
His  best,  his  noblest,  and  most  happy  sister ; 
Fortune  has  made  her  mistress  of  herself. 
Wealthy,  and  wise,  without  a  pow'r  to  sway 
Wonder  of  Italy,  of  all  hearts  mistress,  [her; 

Am,  And  all  this  Is 

Zah.  Hippolyta,  the  beauteous. 

Hip'  You  arc  a  poor  relater  of  my  fortunes. 
Too  weak  a  chronicle  to  speak  my  blessings. 
And  leave  out  that  essential  part  of  story 
I  am  most  high  and  happy  in,  most  fortunate. 
The  acquaintance,  and  the  noble  fellowship 
Of  this  fair  gentleman.     Pray  you,   do  not 

wonder, 
Nor  hold  it  strange  to  hear  a  handsome  lady, 
Speak  freely  to  you.    With  your  fair  leave 
I  will  sit  by  you.  [and  courtesy. 

Am.  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 
Nor  where  I  am,  nor  to  what  end;  consider. 
Why  do  vou  use  me  thus? 

Hip.  Are  you  angry.  Sir, 
Because  you're  entertain'd  with  all  humanity  ? 
Freely  and  nobly  us'd? 


So,  again : 


Am.  No,  gentle  lady. 
That  were  uncivil ;  but  it  much  amtsei  me, 
A  stranger,  and  a  man  of  no  desert. 
Should  find  such  floods  of  courtesy. 

Hip.  I  love  you, 
I  honour  you,  the  first  and  best  of  ail  men; 
And,  where  that  fair  opinion  leads,  'tis  usual 
These  trifles,  that  but  serve  to  set  off,  follow. 
I  would  nut  have  you  proud  now,  nor  dis- 
dainful. 
Because  I  say  I  love  you,  though  I  swear  it; 
Nor  think  it  a  stale  favour  I  fling  on  you. 
Though  you  be  handsome,  and  tne  only  man, 
I  must  confess,  I  ever  fix'd  mine  eye  on. 
And  bring  along  all  promises  that  please  us. 
Yet  I  should  hate  you  then,  despise  you,  scoia 
you ;  [son. 

And  with  as  much  contempt  pursue  your  per- 
As  now  I  do  with  love.    But  you  are  wiser. 
At  least,  I  think,  more  master  of  your  for- 
And  so  I  drink  your  health.  [tune; 

Am.  Hold  fast,  good  honesty; 
I  am  a  lost  man  else ! 

Hip.  Now  you  may  kiss  me ; 
'Tis  the  first  kiss  I  ever  ask'd,  I  swear  to  you. 

Am.  That  I  dare  do,  sweet  lady. 

Hip.  You  do  it  well  too ; 
You  are  a  master.  Sir ;  that  makes  you  coy. 

Am.  'Would  you  would  send  your  people 

Hip.  Well  thought  on.  [off. 

Wait  all  without. 

Zah.  I  hope  she  is  pleas'd  throuehly. 

[Ex.  Zah.  ana  Servmmtt. 

Hip.  Why  sund  you  still?  here's  no  man 
to  detect  you;  [conjuring; 

My  people  are  gone  off.    Come,  come,  leave 
The  spirit,  you  would  raise,  is  here  already; 
Look  boldly  on  me. 

Am.  What  would  you  have  me  do?  [do? 

Hip.  Oh,  most  unmanly  question !  haveyoa 
Is't  possible  your  years  should  want  a  tutor? 
I'll  teach  you :  Come,  embrace  me. 

Am.  Fy,  stand  off;  [wonder. 

And  give  me  leave,  more  now  than  e'er,  tt 
A  building  of  so  goodly  a  proportion. 
Outwardly  all  exact,  the  frame  of  Heaven, 
Should  hide  within  so  base  inhabitants. 
You  are  as  fair  as  if  the  morning  bare  yoa; 
Imagination  never  made  a  sweeter ; 
Can  It  be  possible,  this  frame  should  suffer,*' 


Come,  he  lusty. 


And  wake  your  spirits. 
So,  towards  the  conclusion  of  Wit  without  Money: 

Come,  hoy,  sing  the  song  /  taught  you. 

And  sing  it  lustily. 

And,  in  the  Mad  Lover,  songs  in  this  free  stsain  are  expressed  by  another,  but  equivaW, 

term:  _ 

■JVhat  new  songs,  sirrah? 


^Ig; 


Fool. 

Stre.    A  thousand  man,  a  thousand. 

Fool. Itching  airs, 

Alludin^r  to  the  old  sport.  T'heohald. 


it  hepossihle,  this  frame  should  suffer, 
',  built  on  slight  affections,  fright  the  viewer?]  Tliough  the  word  tuffer  be  not  ab- 
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And,  built  on  slight  affsctions^  fright  the 

viewer? 
Be  excellent  in  all,  as  you  are  outward. 
The  worthy  mistress  of  those  many  blessings 
Heav'n  has  bestow*d;  make  'em  appear  still 

nobler, 
Becmuse  they* re  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper.^ ^ 
Would  you  have  me  love  you? 

«p.  Yes. 

Am,  Not  for  your  beauty ; 
Thon^,  I  confess,  it  blows  the  first  fire  in  us ; 
Time,  as  he  passes  by,  puts  out  that  sixirkle. 
Nor  for  your  weahh ;  altho*  the  world  kneel 
And  make  it  all  addition  to  a  woman ;  [to  it. 
Fortune,  that  ruins  all,  make  that  his  conquest. 
Be  honest,  and  be  virtuous,  lil  admire  you ; 
At  least,  be  wise ;  and  where  ^u  lay  these  nets. 
Straw  over  *eni  a  little  modesty ;  [fools. 

'  *7will  well  become  your  cause,  and  catcli  more 

Hip.  Could  any  one  that  lov*d  this  whole- 
some counsel,  [fonder. 
But  love  tlie  giver  more?    You  make   me 
You  have  a  virtuous  mind ;  I  want  tliat  nrna- 
Is  it  a  sin  I  covet  to  enjoy  you?  [nient. 
If  you  imagine  Tm  too  free  a  lover, 
And  act  that  part  belongs  to  you,  1  am  silent : 
Mine  eyes  shall  speak,  my  blushes  parley  with 
you ;  [ble 
I  win  not  touch  your  hand,  but  with  a  trem- 
Htting  a  vestal  nun  j  not  long  to  kiss  you,^* 
But  gently  as  the  air,  and  undiscern'd  too, 
I'll  sxtsA  it  thus  :  Til  wa\k  your  shadow  by  you. 
So  still  and  silent,  that  it  sh»Il  be  etjual 
To  put  me  off  as  that ;  and  when  I  covet 
To  Bvc  such  toys  as  these 

.rf&i.  A  new  temptation !  [drop 'em. 

Hip,  Thus,  like  the  lazy  minutes,  will  I 
Which  past  once  are  forgotten. 

Arm.  Excellent  vice  I  [upon  me. 

Hip,  Will  you  be  won?    Lock  stedfastly 
Look  manly,  take  a  man's  affections  to  you; 
Young  women,  in  the  old  world,  were  not 

wont.  Sir, 
To  hangout  gauvly  bushes  for  their  beauties. 


To  talk  themselves  into  young  men*s  affections. 
How  cold  and  dull  you  are  I 

Arn.  How  do  I  stagger!  fdom  ; 

She*s  wise*  as  fair;  but  'tis  a  wicked  wis- 
I'll  choke  before  I  yield. 

Hip.  Who  waits  within  there? 
Make  ready  the  green  chamber. 

Zab.  [wiihin.]  It  shall  be,  madam. 

Am.  1  am  afraid  she  will  enjoy  me  indeed. 

Hip,  What  music  do  you  love? 

Arn.  A  modest  tongue.       fhow  lumpish  ? 

Hip.  We'll  have  enough  of^that.     Fy,  fy, 
In  a  young  lady's  arms  thus  dulll 

Arn.  For  Heaven's  sake. 
Profess  a  little  goodness. 

Hip.  Of  what  country  ? 

Arn.  I  am  of  Rome. 

Hip.  Nay  then,  I  know  you  mock  me ; 
The  Itilians  arc  not  frighted  with  such  bug«- 
Prithce,  go  in.  [bears. 

Arn.  I  am  not  well. 

Hip.  I'll  make  thee; 
I'll  kiss  thee  well. 

Arn.  1  am  not  sick  of  that  sore.       [thee: 

Hip.  Upon  my  conscience,  1  must  ravish 
I  shall  be  famous  for  the  first  example: 
With  thi<  I'll  tie  you  first,  then  tr>'  vonr 
strenzth.  Sir.  [abhor  thee ! 

Arn.  My  strength?  Away,  base  woman,  1 

I  am  not  caught  with  stales.     Disease  dwell 

wilh  thee!  [Exit. 

Hip.  Are  you  so  quick?  and  have  yoii  lost 
Ho,  Zabulon !  my  servants !        [my  wishes  ? 

Enter  Zahulon  and  Servants. 

Zah.  Called  you,  madam?  [sued  for? 

Hip.  Is  all  that  beauty  scorn*d,  so  many 
So  many  princes?  By  a  stranger  too? 
Must  I  endure  this? 

Zal\  Where's  the  gentleman  ?        [bulon; 

Hip.  Go  presently,  pursue  the  stranger,  Za- 

He  has  broKC  from  me.    Jewels  I  have  civ'n 

him  :  [love,  my  freedom  : 

Charge  him  with  theft.     lie  has  ^tol'u  my 


solute  nonsense,  yet  it  carries  on  the  fine  metaphor  of  the  following  line  so  ill,  that,  I  am  per- 
<iiadcd,  it  is  a  corrupt  readinp;;  and  that  tlic  original  word  was  totter -,  which  perfectly  corres- 
ponds with  the  rest  of  the  metaphor.  JSeward. 

Totter  is  certainly  best,  but  is  unauthorized ;  and  we  think  the  alteration  too  bold  to  be 
followed. 

i^ make  'rm  appear  still  nobler, 

Beca?tse  they  re  trusted  to  a  weaker  keeper.']  Mr.  Seward  thinks  this  [massage  rrroneouf*, 
and  that  for  wenhn-  we  should  read  wealthy  ;  because,  as  he  urp;os,  Hippolyta's  wealth  is  one 
«if  the  principal  objects  of  Amoldo's  admiration.  The  deficiency  of  poetic  idea,  and  |>ovcrty 
of  argument,  in  this  readinp;,  assure  us  it  never  came  from  Beaumont  or  Fletcher.  Mr.  Theo- 
bald adheres  to  the  old  copy,  and  supposes,  we  think  with  reason,  that  the  Poets  *  had  the, 

•  words  of  the  Sacred  Writ  in  view,  of  woman  being  tlie  weaker  vessel;*  and  then,  says  he, 

*  the  comment  will  run  thus:  "  Be  the  worthy  mistress  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven  has 
•*  bestowed;  and  make  tlicin  still  nobler  by  preserving  them,  as  they  are  entrusted  to  the  frailtif 
•*  ;»?)d  venknesa  of  a  woman." 

•''♦  But  (znifl:!  as  the  air,  and  undiscernd  too.']  Were  it  not  departing  from  authority,  wr. 
could  wish  to  change  a*id  into  as,  and  read. 

But  gent  If/  as  the  air,  as  inidisecrn'd  too ; 
Yvliich  surely  wo^ild  be  both  more  easy  and  more  elegant 
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With  those  intestine  enemies^  my  rude  pas- 

sionsy 
To  be  so  with  mankind.    But,  worthy  doctor. 
Pray,  if  you  can,  resolve  me ;  was  the  gentle- 
man. 
That  left  me  dead,  e*er  brought  unto  his  trial  ? 

Doct.  Nor  known,  nor  apprehended. 

Dua,  That's  my  grief.  [punished? 

Doct,  Why,   do  you  wish  he  nad   been 

Dua,  No;  [way: 

The  stream  of  my  swol'n  sorrow  runs  not  that 
For  could  I  find  him,  as  I  vow  to  Heav'n 
It  shall  be  my  first  care  to  seek  him  out, 
I  would  with  thanks  acknowledge  that  his 
sword,  [poison'd. 

In  opening  my  veins,  which  proud  blood 
Gave  the  first  symptoms  of  true  health. 

Doct,  'Tis  in  you 
A  christian  resolution.    That  you  live 
Is  by  the  governor's,  your  uncle's,  charge 
As  yet  conceal'd;   and  though  a  son's  loss 
never  [^ow. 

Was  solemniz'd  with  more  tears  of  true  sor- 
Than  have  been  paid  by  your  unequal'd  mo- 
ther 
Tor  your  supposed  death,  she's  not  acquainted 
With  your  recovery. 

Dua.  For  some  few  days. 
Pray,  let  her  so  continue.     Thus  disguis'd, 
I  may  abroad  unknown. 

Doct,  Without  suspicion 
Of  being  discover'd. 

Dua,  I  am  confident. 
No  moisture  sooner  dies  than  woman's  tears  j^' 
And  therefore,  though  I  know  my  Mother 

virtuous. 
Yet  being  one  of  that  frail  sex,  I  purpose 
Her  further  trial, 

Doct.  That  as  you  think  fit; 
I'll  not  betray  you. 

Dua,  To  find  out  this  stranger. 
This  true  physician  of  my  mind  and  manners. 
Were  such  a  blessing-*— He  seem'd  poor, 
and  may,  ffind  him! 

Perhaps,  he  now  in  want:  'Would  I  could 
The  inns  I'll  search  first,  then  the  public  stews: 
He  was  of  Italy,  and  thai  country  breeds  not 
Precisians  that  way,  but  hot  libertines; 
And  such  the  most  are.   'Tis  but  a  little  travel. 
I  am  unfurnish'd  too :  Pray,  Mr.  Doctor, 
Can  you  supply  me  ? 

Doct,  With  what  sum  you  please. 


Dua,  I  will  not  be  long  absent 
Doct.  That  I  wish  too ; 
For,  till  you  have  more  strength^  I  would  not 

have  you 
To  be  too  bold. 
Dua,  Fear  not;  I  will  be  careful. 

[Examt. 

Enter  Leopold,  Zahulon,  and  Bravo. 

Zah,  I  have  brought  him.  Sir;  a  fellow 
that  will  do  it. 
Though  hell  stood  in  his  way ;  ever  provided. 
You  pay  him  for't 

Leop,  He  has  a  strange  aspect,  [man 

And  looks  much  like  the  figure  of  a  Hang- 
In  a  table  of  the  Passion. 

Zab,  He  transcends 
All  precedents,  believe  it;  a  flesh*d  ruffian. 
That  hath  so  often  taken  the  strappado. 
That  'tis  to  him  but  as  a  lofty  tries 
Is  to  a  tumbler.     He  hath  pcrus'd  too 
All  dungeons  in  Portugal;  thrice sev'n  yean 
Row'd  in  the  gallics  Tor  three  several  mur- 
ders ;  [dred, 
lliough  I  presume  that  he  has  done  a  hun- 
And  'scap'd  unpunish'd. 

Leop.  He  is  much  in  debt  to  you,        [Sir, 
You  set  him  off  so  well.  What  will  you  take. 
To  beat  a  fellow  for  me,  that  thus  wrong'd 
me?-*** 

Bra.  To  beat  him,  say  you? 

Leop,  Yes,  beat  him  to  lameness; 
To  cut  his  lip  or  nose  off;  any  thing* 
That  may  disfigure  him. 

Bra.  Let  me  consider?  - 
Five  hundred  pistolets  for  such  a  service, 
I  think,  were  no  dear  pennyworth. 

Zab.  Five  hundred  I  [city, 

Why,  there  are  of  your  brotherhood  in  t6c 
ril  undertake,  shall  kill  a  man  for  twenty. 

Bra.  Kill  him?  I  think  so;  I'll  kill' any 
For  half  the  money.  [man 

Leop.  And  will  3irou  ask  more 
For  a  sound  beating  than  a  murder? 

Bra.  Ay,  Sir, 
And  with  good  reason ;  for  a  dog  that's  dead, 
The  Spanish  proverb  says,  will  never  bite : 
But  should  I  beat  or  hurt  him  only,  he  may 
Recover,  and  kill  me. 

Leop.  A  good  conclusion. 
The  obduracy  of  this  rascal  makes  me  tender: 
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/  am  confident^ 


No  moisture  sooner  dies  than  women  s  tears  \]  Moisture  dying  is  stark  nonsense;  the  in- 
sertion of  a  single  letter  gives  the  true  j-ense,  dries.  Sympson. 

Dies  is  not  *  nonsense;*  but  rather  more  |)oetical  here  than  dries;  the  evaporation  or  drying' 
up  of  moisture  being,  metaphorically,  the  ciea/k  of  it.  Dries,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  more  obvious,  and  probumy  the  word  used  by  our  Authors. 

4o  ;f7,„^  j^iii  y^,J^  f^ke.  Sir, 

To  heat  a  fellow  for  me,  that  thus  irrongd  mef]  Thus  wrong'd  me?  The  nature  and 
quality  of  the  wroiij];  arc  not  in  one  syllable  premised.  The  Poets  certainly  wrote,  that  Asi 
wrong'd  me.  ISympson. 

The  acute  Mr.  Sympson  did  not  obscr\-e  that  thus  might  refer  to  a  supposed  explanation  by 
Zibulon,  befure  the  Bravo's  interview  with  Leopold. 
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I'll  run  some  other  course.    There's  your  re- 
Without  the  employment.  [ward 

Bra.  For  that^  as  you  please.  Sir.  [me ; 
When  you  have  need  to  kill  a  man,  pray  use 
But  I  am  out  at  beating.  [Mxit. 

Zab.  Wliat's  to  be  aone  then  ? 
'Leop.  I'll  tell  thee,  Zabulon,  and  make 
thee  privy  [which 

To  my  most  near  designs.    This  stranger, 
Hippoiyta  so  dotes  on,  was  my  nrisoner 
Wnen  the  last  virgin  I  bestow'q  upon  her 
•    Was  made  my  prize  j  how  heescapM,  here- 
after 
ril  let  thee  know ;  and  it  may  be,  the  love 
He  bears  the  servant  makes  him  scorn  the 
mistress. 
Zab,  *Tis  not  unlike^  for,  the  first  time  he 
saw  her,  [proof. 

His  looks  express'd  so  much ;  and,  for  more 
Since  he  came  to  my  lady's  house,  thoujgh  yet 
He  never  knew  her,  he  hath  practis'd  with  me 
To  help  him  to  a  conference,  without 
The  knowledge  of  Hippoiyta;  which  I  pro- 
mised, [meeting ; 
Leop.  And  by  all  means  perform  it,  for  their 
But  work  it  so,  that  my  disdainful  mistress 
(Whom,  notwithstandmg  all  her  injuries, 
Tis  my  hard  fate  to  love)  may  see  and  hear 
Zab.  To  what  end.  Sir?  [them. 
Leop.  This,  Zabulon :  When  she  sees 
Who  is  her  rival,  and  her  lover's  baseness 
To  leave  a  princess  for  her  bond-woman. 
The  sight  will  make  her  scorn  what  now  she 

dotes  on. 
ril  double  thy  reward. 

Zab.  You  are  like  to  speed  then : 
For,  I  confess,  what  you  will  soon  believe. 
We  serve  them  best  that  are  most  apt  to  give. 
For  you.  Til  place  you  where  you  sliall  see  all. 
And  yel  be  unobserved. 

Leop.  That  1  desire  too.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Amoldo. 

Am.  I  cannot  see  her  yet.     How  it  afflicts 

me, 
The  poisoif  of  this  place  should  mix  itself 
With  her  pure  thoughts!  'Twas  she  that  was 

commanded,  [face, 

Or  my  eyes  fail'd  me  grossly;  that  youth,  that 
And  all  that  noble  sweetness.    May  she  not 

live  here. 
And  yet  be  honest  still? 

Enter  Zenocia. 

Zen-  It  is  Amoldo, 
From  all  his  dangers  free.    Fortune,  I  bless 
thee  I 


My  noble  husband !  how  my  joy  swells  in  me! 
But  why  in  this  place  ?^  what  business  hath  he 

here? 
He  cannot  hear  of  me ;  I  am  not  known  here, 
I  left  him  virtuous;  how  I  shake  to  think 

now?  [me? 

And  how  that  joy  I  had  cools  and  forsakes 

Enter,  above,  Hippoiyta  and  Zabulon. 

This  lady  is  but  fair;  I  have  been  thought  so. 
Without   compare   admir'd.     She    has    bcf 
witch'd  him. 

And  he  forgot 

Am.  Tis  she  again ;  tlie  same. 
The  same  Zenocia. 

Zab.  There  tliey  are  together : 
Now  you  may  mark. 

Hip.  Peace ;  let  'em  parley. 
Am.  That  you  are  well,   Zenocia,  and 
once  more 
Bless  my  despairing  eyes  with  your  wish'd 

presence, 
I  thank  the  Gods!    But  that  I  meet  you 

here 

Hip.  They  are  acquainted. 
Zab.  I  found  that  secret,  madam. 
When  you  commanded  her  go  home.    Pray 
hear  'em. 
Zen.  That  you  meet  me  here!  ne'er  blush 
.    at  that,  Arnoldo.  [man ; 

Your  cunning  pomes  too  late :  **  I  am  a  wo- 
And  one  woman  with  another  may  be  trusted. 
Do  you  fear  the  house? 

Am.  More  than  a  fear,  I  know  it; 
Know  it  not  good,  not  honest. 

Zen.  What  do  you  here  then  ? 
r  th'  name  of  virtue,  why  do  you  approach  it? 
Will  you  confess  the  doubt,  and  yet  pursue  it? 
Where  have  your  eyes  been  waud'ring,  my 
Arnoldo?  [Fy, 

What  constancy,  what  faith,  do  you  call  this? 
Aim  atone  wanton  mark,  and  wound  another? 
I  do  confess  the  lady  fair,  most  beauteous, 

[Xjcopold  places  himself  unseen  below ^ 
And  able  to  betray  a  strong  man's  liberty; 
But  you,  that  have  a  love,  a  wife — ^-YoU  do 

well 
To  deal  thus  wisely  with  me.    Yet,  Arnoldo, 
Since  you  are  pleas'd  to  study  a  new  beauty. 
And  think  this  old  and  ill,  beaten  with  misery. 
Study  a  nobler  way,  for  shame,  to  k-4N'e  me :  ♦» 

Wrong  not  her  honesty 

Am.  You  have  conhrm'd  me. 
Zen.  Who/  though  she  be  your  wife,  will 
never  hinder  you; 
So  much  I  rest  a  ser>'ant  to  your  wishes. 


flaying  he  deals  wisely  with  her. 

♦*  Study  a  nobler  way  for  shqjne  to  love  twc]  A  nobler  way  to  love  her,  when  she  sus- 
pected that  he  had  ceased  to  love  her  at  all?  We  must  read,  io  leave  me.    The  foregoing  lines 


sufficiently  evince  the  genuineness  of  this  emendation. 
Vol,.  1.  7. 


Sefvard. 
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And  loTC  joarloresy  though  they  be  my  de- 
structions, [in  thee ; 
No  man  shall  know  n^e,  nor  the  share  I  have 
No  eye  suspect  I  am  able  to  prevent  you: 
For  smce  I  am  a  slare  to  this  great  lady» 
Whom  I  perceive  you  follow 

Am.  Be  not  blinded.  Tservice: 

Zen.  Fortune  shall  make  me  useful  to  your 
1  will  speak  for  you. 

Am,  Speak  for  me?  You  wrong  me. 

Zen.  I  will  endeavour,  all  the  ways  I  am 
able,  fplease? 

To  make  her  think  well  of  vou :  Will  that 
To  make  her  dote  upon  you,  dote  to  madness. 
So  far,  against  myself,  I  will  obey  you. 
But  when  that*s  done,  and  I  have  snew'd  this 
duty,  [price) 

This  great  obedience  (few  will  buy't  at  my 
Thus  will  I  shake  hands  with  you,  wish  you 

well. 
But  never  see  you  more,  nor  receive  comfort 
From  any  thing,  Amoldo. 

Am.  You  are  too  tender; 
I  neither  doubt  you,  nor  desire  longer 
To  be  a  man,  and  live,  than  I  am  honest. 
And  only  yours:  Our  infinite  affections 
Abused  us  both. 

Zah.  Where  are  your  favours  now  ? 
The  courtesies  you  shew'd  thi* stranger,  ma- 
dam? 

Hip.  "Have  I  now  found  the  cause? 

Zab.  Attend  it  further. 

Zen.  Did  she  invite  you,  do  you  say? 

Am.  Most  cunningly ; 
And  wii-h  a  preparation  of  that  state 
I  was  brought  in  and  welcom'd 

Zen.  Scem'd  to  love  you  ?  [dotingly. 

Am.  Most  infinitely,  at  first  siglit,   most 

Zen,  She  is  a  goodly  lady. 

Am,  Wondrous  handsome. 
At  first  view,  being  taken  unprepar'd. 
Your  memory  not  present  then  to  assist  me. 
She  seem*d  so  glorious,  sweet,  and  so  far  stir'd 

Nay,  be  not  jealous,  there's  no  harm  done. 

Zen.  Prithee, 
Didst  thou  not  kiss,  AmoUo? 

Am,  Yes,  faith,  did  1. 

Zen.  And  then — - 

Am.  I  durst  not,  did  not. 

Zen.  I  forgive  you  : 
Come,  tell  the  truth. 

Am.  May  be,  I  lay  with  her. 

Jlip.  lie  mocks  me  too,  most  basely. 

Zen.  Did  you,  faith  ? 
Did  you  forget  so  far? 

Am.  Come,  come,  no  weeping;  [that 
1  would  have  lycn  first  in  my  grave;  believe 
Why  will  you  ask  those  things  you  would  not 

hear? 
She's  too  intemperate  to  betray  my  virtues. 
Too  openly  lascivious.     Had  she  dealt    . 
But  with  that  seeming  modesty  she  might. 

And  flung  a  little  art  upon  her  ardor 

•J|yt  *twa»  forgot,  and  1  i'or;got  to  like  her« 


And  glad  I  was  decelv'd.    No,  my  Zenocia, 
My  first  love  here  b^un,  rests  here  unreap*d 
And  here  for  ever.  [yet, 

Zen.  You  have  made  me  happy; 
Even  in  the  midst  of- bondage  blest. 

Zah.  You  see  now. 
What  rubs  are  in  your  way.  ^ 

Hip.  And  quickly,  Zlabulon,  [^. 

1*11  root  'em  out.    Be  sure  you  do  this  present* 

Zah.  Do  not  you  alter  then. 

Hip.  I'm  resolute.  [-En*/  Zahulon. 

Am.  To  see  you  only  I  came  hither  last. 
Drawn  by  no  love  of  hers,  nor  base  allure- 
ments ; 
For,  by  this  holy  light,  I  hate  her  heJEirtily. 

Leop.  I  am  glad  of  that;  you  have  sav*d 
me  so  much  vengeance. 
And  so  much  fear.     From  this  hour  fair  be- 
fall vou  I  [redeem  you  j 

Am.  Some  means  I  shall  make  shortly  to 
*Till  when,  observe  her  well,  and  fit  her  tem- 
Only  her  lust  contemn.  [per, 

Zen.  When  shall  I  see  you? 

Am.  I  will  live  hereabouts,  and  bear  her 
fair  still, 
*Till  I  can  find  a  fit  hour  to  redeem  you. 

Hip.  Shut  all  the  doors. 

Am.  Who's  that? 

Zen.  We  arc  betray'd ; 
The  lady  of  the  house  has  heard  our  parley, 
Seen  us,  and  seen  our  loves. 

Hip.  You  courteous  gallant,  [at 

You,  that  scorn  all  1  can  bestow,  that  lai^ 
Th*  afflictions  and  the  groans  I  suffer  for  you. 
That  slight  and  jeer  my  love,  cooteam  the 
fortune  [you? 

My  favours  can  fling  on  you,  have  I  caught 
Have  I  now  found  the  cause  you  fool  my 

wishes? 
Is  mine  own  slave  my  bane?  I  nourbh  that, 
lliat  sucks  up  my  content.  1*11  pray  no  more. 
Nor  woo  no  more ;  thou  shalt  see,  foolish  men. 
And,  to  thy  bitter  pain  and  anguish,  look  on 
The  vengeance  1  shall  take,  provok'd  and 
si  igh  ted ;  [Zabulon ! 

Redeem  her  then,  and  steal  her  hence.    Ho, 
Now  to  your  work. 

Enter  Zahulon  and  Servants,  some  holding 
Amoldo,  some  ready  with  a  cord  to  strangle 
Zenocia. 

Am.  Lady !  but  hear  me  speak  first. 
As  vou  have  pity. 

Hip.  1  have  none.    You  taught  me: 
When  I  even  hung  about  your  neck,  you 
scorn'd  me. 

Zah,  Shall  we  pluck  yet? 

Hip,  No,  hold  a  little,  Zabulon; 
ril  pluck  his  heart-strings  first.    Now  am  I 

worthy 
A  little  of  your  love? 

Am,  I'll  be  your  servant ;  [aim  at. 

Command  me  through  what  danger  }0u  shall 
Let  it  be  death ! 

Hip.  Be  sure,  Sir#  I  shall  fit  you.  , 
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Am*  But  spare  this  virgin !  ^ 

Hip.  1  would  spare  that  villain  first. 
Had  cut  my  father's  throat 

Am,  Bounteous  lady. 
If  in  3rour  sex  there  he  that  nohle  softness. 
That  tenderness  of  hearty  women  are  crown  d 
for [honour ; 

Zen,  Kneel  not,  Amoldo;  do  her  not  that 
She  is  not  worthy  such  submission : 
I  scorn  a  life  depends  upon  her  pity.        [ger 
Proud  woman,  do  thy  worst,  ana  arm  thy  an- 
With  thoughts  as  black  as  hell,  as.  hot  and 

bloody! 
I  bring  a  patience  here,  shall  make  'em  blush, 
An  innocence,  shall  out-look  thee,  and  death 
too.  [dom  to  vou. 

Am.  Make  me  your  slave ;  I  give  my  Trce- 
For  ever  to  be  feiier'd  to  your  service ! 
Twas  I  offended;  be  not  so  unjust  then. 
To  strike  the  innocent.    This  gentle  maid 
Never  intended  fear  and  doubt  against  you : 
She  is  your  servant ;  pay  not  her  observance 
With  cruel  looks,  her  duteous  faith  with  death. 

Hip,  Am  I  fair  now?  now  am  I  worth 
your  liking? 

Zen,  Not  fair,  not  to  be  lik'd,  thou  glori- 
ous devil !  ["^jy  • 
Tliou  varnish*d  piece  of  lust,  thou  painted 

Am.  Speak  gently,  sweet,  speak  gently. 

Zen,  V[\  speak  nobly ; 
*ns  not  the  saving  of  a  life  I  aim  at. 
Mark  me,  lascivious  woman,  mark  me  truly. 
And  then  consider,  how  I  weigh  thy  anger ! 
Life  is  no  longer  mine,  nor  dear  unto  me. 
Than  useful  to  his  honour  I  preserve  it. 
If  thou  hadst  studied  all  the  courtesies 
Humanity  and  noble  blood  are  linkVl  to. 
Thou  couldst  not  have  propounded  such  a 
benefit,  [noar. 

Nor  heap*d  upon  me  such  unlook*d-for  ho^ 
As  dyine  for  his  sake,  to  be  his  martyr. 
"Tis  such  a  grace 

Hip,  You  shall  not  want  that  favour : 
Let  your  bones  work  miracles ! 

Am.  Dear  lady. 
By  those  fair  eyes— 

Jlip.  There  is  but  this  way  left  you 
To  save  her  life 

yJrn.  Speak  it,  and  I  embrace  it.  [ly, 

JJip.  Come  to  my  private  chamber  prescntr 
And  there,  wliitt  love  and  1  command 

Am.  ril  do  it. 
Be  comforted,  Zenocia. 

Zen,  Do  not  do  this*, 
To  save  me,  do  not  lose  yourself,  I  charge  you ! 
I  charge  you,  by  your  love,  that  love  you  bear 
me. 


That  love,  that  constant  love  you  have  twin'd 
to  me,  [•em)— 

By  all  your  promises  (take  heed  you  keep 
Now  is  your  constant  trial  1  If  thou  dost  this. 
Or  mov'st  one  foot,  to  guide  thee  to  her  lust. 
My  curses  and  eternal  hate  pursue  thee ! 
Kedeem  me  at  the  base  price  of  disloyalty? 
Must  my  undoubted  honesty  be  thy  bawd  too  i 
Go,  and  entwine  thyself  about  that  body! 
Tell  her,  for  my  lile  thou  hast  lost  thine  ho- 
nour, [basely, 
Pull'd  all  thy  vows  from  Heav'n ;  basely,  most 
Stoop *d  to  tnc  servile  flames  of  that  foul  wo* 

man, 
To  add  an  hour  to  me  that  hate  thee  for  it. 
Know  thee  not  again,  nor  name  thee  for  a 
husband ! 
Am.  What  shall  I  do  to  save  her? 
Hip,  How  now?  what  haste  there? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser,  The  governor,  attended  with  some 

gentlemen,  [ship. 

Are  newly  enter'd,  to  speak  with  your  lady- 

Hip.  Vox  o*  their  business!  Reprieve  her 

for  this  hour ; 

I  shall  have  other  time. 

Am,  Now,  Fortune,  help  us ! 
Hip.  I'll  meet  'em  presently.  Retire  awhile 
^  all.  [Ex. 

Zab,  You  rise  to-day  upon  your  right  side, 
lady. 
You  know  the  danger  too,  and  may  prevent  it  j 
And  if  you  suffer  her  to  perish  thus, 
(As  she  must  do,  and  suddenly,  believe  it. 
Unless  you  stand  her  friend)  you  know  the 

way  on*t; 
I  guess  vou  poorly  love  her,  less  your  fortune. 
Let  her  Vnow  nothing,  and  perfbnn  this  mat- 
ter; 
There  are  houn  ordaiu'd  for  several  businesses^ 

You  understand 

Am,  I  understand  you  bawd.  Sir, 
And  such  a  counsellor  I  never  car'd  for. 

Enter  the  Governor,  Clodio,  Leopold,  Cha- 
rhio  and  attendants  at  one  door,  Hippolyta 
ut  the  other, 

Jlip.  Your  lordship  does  me  honour. 

Gov.  Fair  Hippolyta, 
I'm  conic  to  ease  you  of  a  charge. 

Hip.  1  keep  none 
I  count  a  burden.  Sir.— And  yet  I  lie  too. 

Gov.  Which  is  the  maid?  Is  she  here? 

Clod.  Yes,  Sir ;  this  is  she,  this  is  Zenocia , 
The  very  same  I  sued  to  your  lordship  for. 


*^  But  spare  this  virgin,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  reads. 

But  spare  this  vir*rin. 

Hip.  /  would  spare  that  villain. 
Had  cut  my  father's  throat,  first; 
and  says,  '  The  metre  here  is  so  defective,  that  the  transposition,  and  correction  in  the  point- 
•  ing,  which  1  have  made,  seem  absolutely  necessary.*    But  we  apprehend,  that,  as  the 
M  tio  frequently  licentious,  Uic  present  defect  does  not  warrant  the  change. 


metre 
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To  constrain  his  love?  She  is  as  free  as  you  are, 
And  no  law  can  impeach  her  liberty; 
And,  while  she*s  so,  Arnoldo  will  despise  you. 

Hip.  Either  my  love  or  anger  must  be  sa- 
Or  1  must  die  I  [tisfied, 

ZflZ'.  I  have  a  way  wQuld  do  it. 
Would  do  it  yet;  protect  me  from  the  law. 

Hip.  From  anything!  Thou  kno«r*st what 
power  I  have. 
What  money,  and  what  friends. 

Zab.  'Tis  a  devilish  one:  [tell  you; 

But  such  must  now  be  us*d.    Walk  in,  I'll 
And  if  you  like  it,  if  the  devil  can  do  any 
thinz 

Hip.  Devil,  or  what  thou  wilt,  so  I  be  sa- 
tisfied. lExeunt. 

Enter  Sulpitia  and  Jaques. 

Sul.  This  is  the  rarest  and  the  lustiest  fd« 
And  so  bestirs  himself pow, 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  mistress; 
You'll  melt  him  else. 

Sul.  He  does  perform  such  wonders— «-* 
The  women  are  mad  on  him. 

Ja.  Give  him  breath,  I  say; 
The  man  is  but  a  man ;  he  must  have  breadi. 

Sul.  How  many  had  he  yesterday? 

Ja.  About  fourteen ;  ana  they  paid  bravely 

too.*5  '  [have  him. 

But  still  I  cry,  give  breath ;  spare  him,  and 

SuL  Five  dames  to-day :  This  was  a  small 
^  ..\stage ; 
Ht^iay  endure  five  more. 

Ja.  Breath,  breath,  I  cry  still; 
Body  o'me,  give  breath ;  the  man^s  a  lost 

man  else.. 
Feed  him,  and  give  him  breath. 

Enter  two  Oentlewomen. 

Sul.  Welcome,  gentlewomen; 
You're  very  welcome. 

1  Gent.  We  hear  you  have  a  lusty  and  wdl* 

complexion'd  fellow,  [hire 

That  does  rare  tricks.    My  sister  and  myself 

Would  trifle  out  an  hour  or  two,  so  please yoo. 

Sul.  Jaques,  conduct  *cm  in. 

Both.  There's  for  your  courtesy. 

J[Ejceitnt  Ja.  and  Gent. 
Sul.  Good  pay  still,  good  round  pay.   This 
happy  fellow 
Will  set  me  up  s^in ;  he  brings  in  gold 
Faster  than  I  nave  leisure  to  receive  it. 
Oh,  that  his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  fading! 

♦♦  Now  my  way's  free,  and  my  hopes.  Lords  agaitie.^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
edition ;  but  as  there  is  no  making  sense  of  the  passage  in  this  state,  we  have,  with  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, followed  the  folio  of  1679. 

♦5  How  many  had  he  yesterday? 
And  they  paid  bravely  too. 

Ja.  About  fourteen^  The  necessary  transposition  here  is  so  self-evident,  that  it 
wants  no  note  in  confirmation.  The  metre  is  lame  and  defective;  and  Sulpitia  is  made  to  say 
what  belongs  to  Jaques,  which  quite  destroys  the  sense.  I  decline  saying  more  upon  thisoe* 
casion,  because,  as  the  subject  is  not  a  little  dissolute,  pndet  his  neguiths  immorari.  A  proper 
regard  to  decency  is  a  respect  due  to  the  readers;  and  an  editor  ever  ought  to  blush>  when  he 
takes  a  voluntary  liberty  of  offending  them.  Theobald 


Zen.  Ctodio  again?    i\Iore  misery?  more 
ruin  ? 
Under  what  angry  star  is  my  life  gf.>vem'd? 

Gov.  Come  nither,  maid:   You  are  once 
more  a  free  woman ; 
Here  I  discharge  your  bonds. 

Am.  Another  smile. 
Another  trick  of  Fortune  to  betray  us ! 

Hip.  Why  does  your  lordship  use  me  so 

unnobly?  [man? 

Against  my  will,  to  take  away  my  bond-wo- 

Gov.  She  was  no  lawful  prize,  therefore  no 
bond-woman : 
She's  of  that  country  we  hold  friendship  with. 
And  ever  did ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  us'd 
With  entertainment  fair  and  courteuus. 
The  breach  of  league  in  us  gives  foul  example ; 
Therefore,  you  must  be  pleas'd  to  think  this 

honest. 
t)id  you  know  what  she  was? 

Leop.  Not  'till  this  instant;  [ner. 

For  had  I  known  her,  she  had  been  no  priso- 

Gov.  There,  take  the  maid;  she's  at  her 
own  dispose  now  : 
And  if  there  be  ought  else  to  do  your  honour 
Any  poor  service  in 

Clod.  I  am  vow'd  your  sen'ant.    [comfort ; 

Arn.  Your  father's  here  too,  that's  our  only 
And  in  a  country  now,  we  stand  free  people. 
Where  ('lodio  has  no  power.     Be  comforted. 

Zen.  I  fear  some  trick  yet. 

Arn,  Be  not  so  dejectea.  [well,  lady. 

Gov.  You  must  not  be  displeas'd ;  so,  fare- 
Come,  gentlemen.  Captain,  you  must  with 
I  have  a  little  business.  [me  too; 

Leop.  1  attend  your  lordship. 
Now  my  way's  free,  and  my  hope's  lord  a^in.** 
[Exeunt  all  but  Hip.  ana  Zab. 

Hip.  D'ye  jeer  me  now  ye  are  going? 
I  may  live  yet to  make  you  howl  both. 

Zab.  You  might  have  done ;  you  had  power 
then ; 
But  now  the  chains  arc  off",  the  command  lost ; 
And  such  a  story  they  will  make  of  tliis. 
To  laugh  out  lazy  time 

Hip.  No  means  yet  left  me?  [me? 

For  now  I  burst  with  anjxer !  None  to  satisfy 
No  comfort?  no  revenge  ? 

Zab.  You  speak  100  late ;  [rants. 

You  might  have  had  all  these  your  useful  ser- 
Had  you  been  wise  and  sudden.    What  pow'r, 

or  will. 
Over  her  beauty  have  you  now,  by  violence 
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so  pap  him  up— Nothing  too  dear 
him.  [Jaques? 

tweet  scent  he  has  ?  Now,  what  news, 
[e  cannot  last;  I  pity  the  poor  man, 
for  him.   Two  coaches  of  young  city- 
les, 

jT  drive  as  the  devil  were  in  the  wheels, 
(y  now  to  enter  :  And  behind  these, 
iead-palsicd  lady,  in  a  litter; 

makes  all  the  haste  she  can.     The 
1*8  lost  I  [nine-pins; 

y  ^ther  up  his  dry  bones  to  make 

his  flesh 

rhese  are  but  easy  labours; 

I  know  he  must  nave  rcst^ — 
[e  must ; 

eat  him  oiThis  legs  else  presently. 
3o  in,  and  bid  him  please  himself; 
pleas*  d  too. 

ow's  a  new  day.  But,  if  he  can, 
have  him  take  pity  o*th*  old  lady : 
t  charity! 

II  tell  him  all  this ; 

lie  be  not  too  fool-hardy 

Enter  Ztiluiofi. 

Jow  now? 

;ws  with  you? 

You  must  presently 

I  the  art  you  have,  and  for  my  lady. 

>he  may  command. 

You  must  not  dream  nor  trifle. 

Vhich  way?  [one; 

Al  spell  you  must  prepare,  a  pow'rful 

ut  tnese  directions,  you  shall  find  all ; 

the  picture  too :  Be  quick  and  faithful, 

it  with  that  strength ^When  'tis 

bnn'd,  [have  it. 

lur  reward  at  what  you  please,  you 
*11  do  m^  best,  and  suddenly.     But, 
1  never  he  ac  home  again?    [hark  ye. 
Excuse  me; 
lo  much  business  yet. 

am  right  glad  on't. 
rhiak  on  your  business;  so,  farewell. 

Ml  do  it. 

iVithin  this  hour  I'll  visit  you  again, 

i  you  greater  lights. 

shall  observe  you. 

iss  a  brave  reward ;  bravely,  I'll  do  it, 
£e  hidden  art  I  have,  express  in't. 

[^Exeunt  at  both  doors, 

%ter  Rutilio  with  a  night-cap. 

>Jow  do  I  look  as  if  I  were  crow- 
jen !  [me, 

my  hams  shrink  under  me!    Oh 
ken-winded  too!  Is  this  a  life? 
e  recreation  1  have  aim*d  at? 


I  had  a  body  once,  a  handsome  body,  [rascal. 
And  wholesome  too :  Now  I  appear  like  a 
That  had  been  hung  a  year  or  two  in  gibbets. 
Fy,  how  I  faint!    Women  I  keep  me  from 

women ! 
Place  me  before  a  cannon,  'tis  a  pleasure; 
Stretch  me  upon  a  rack,  a  recreation  ; 
But  women!  wonicn  !  oh,  the  devil!  women ! 
Curtius's  gulf  was  never  half  so  dangerous. 
Is  there  no  way  to  find  the  trai>>door  again. 
And  fall  into  the  cellar,  and  be  taken? 
No  lucky  fortune  to  direct  me  that  way? 
No  gallics  to  be  got,  nor  yet  no  eallows? 
For  1  fear  nothing  now,  no  earthly  thing. 
But  these  unsati)»hcd  men-leeches,  women! 
How  devilishly  my  bones  ake!  Oh,  the  old 

lady!  [back  too; 

I  have  a  kind  of  waiting-woman  lies  cross  my 
Oh,  how  she  stings!  No  treason  to  deliver  mef 
Now,  what  are  you  ?  do  you  mock  me? 

Enter  three,  with  night-caps,  very  faintly. 

1 .  No,  Sir,  no ; 

We  were  your  pr&lecessors  in  this  place. 

e.  And  come  to  see  how  you  bear  up. 

Rut,  Grood  gentlemen !  [Sir, 

You  seem  to  have  a  snuffling  in  your  head, 
A  parlours  snuflliujg;  but  this  same  dampish 

2.  A  dampish  air,  indeed.  [air 

Rut.  Blow  your  face  tenderly. 

Your  nose  will  ne'er  endure  it.    Mercy  o'  me, 
What  are  men  chang'd  to  here!  Is  my  nose 
fast  yet?  [gentlemen, 

Methinks  it  shakes  i'th*  hilts.  Pray  tell  me. 
How  long  is't  since  you  flourished  here? 

3.  Not  long  since.  [tender. 
Rut.  Move  yourself  easily;  I  sec  you  arc 

Nor  long  endured? 

2.  The  labour  was  so  much.  Sir, 
And  so  few  to  perform  it — — 

Rut.  Must  1  come  to  this. 
And  draw  my  legs  after  me,  like  a  lame  doj»  ? 
I  cannot  run  away,  I  am  too  feeble. 
Will  vou  sue  for  this  place  again,  gentlemen? 

1.  No  truly.  Sir,  the  place  has  been  t(X) 
warm  for  our  complexions.  [Sir ! 

2.  We  have  enough  on't :  Rest  you  meny. 
We  came  but  to  congratulate  your  fortune ;' 
You  have  abundance. 

3.  Bear  your  fortune  soberly ; 

And  so  we  leave  you  to  the  next  fair  lady. 

[Exeunt  the  three. 

Rut.  Stay  but  a  little,  and  I'll  meet  you, 

gentlemen. 

At  the  next  hospital.    Tliere's  no  living  thus. 

Nor  am  I  able  to  endure  it  longer :  fme. 

With  all  the  help  and  heats  that  can  be  given 

I  am  at  my  trot  already.**''    They  are  fair  and 

young. 


:th  all  the  helps  and  heats  that  can  be  given  me 

I  at  my  trot  already.']  The  first  line  here  would  be  ver)-  obscure,  anrl  the  text  to  be 
h  suspected,  bi^i  for  the  subsequent  one;  from  which,  1  tiiinl;,  the  alUision  is  plainly 
magery  of  horses.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  groom  to  give  his  Uutma  luats^  (i.  c.  to  pace  *oin 
nomin^;)  lest  they  should  zrow  restive  and  short- win<led.  Thi^iintifio  complains  to 
(C,  he  fs  quite  broken-winded,  beaten  ofl*  his  speed,  is  reduccil  tr»  a  trot,  iind  p.ut  all 
galloping.  Theobald. 
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Most  of  the  women  that  repair  unto  me ; 
But  they  stick  on  like  burs>  shake  me  like 
feathers. 

Enter  Sulpiiia. 

More  women  yet?  'Would  I  were  honestly 

married  , 

To  any  thing  that  had  but  half  a  face. 
And  not  a  groat  to  keep  her,  nor  a  smock ; 
That  I  might  be  civilly  merry  when  I  pleas*d. 
Rather  than  labouring  in  these  fulling-mills. 

Sul.  By  this,  the  spell  begins  to  work.  You 
1  see ;  you  bear  up  bravely  yet.         [are  lusty, 

Rul.  Do  you  hear,  lady?  [hourly. 

Do  not  make  a  game-bear  of  me,  to  play  me 
And  Ring  on  all  your  whelps ;  it  will  not  hold : 
Play  me  with  some  discretion ;  to-day,  one 
And,  two  days  hence,  another.  [course, 

SuL  If  you  be  so  angrj', 
Pay  back  ttie  money  I  redeemed  you  at. 
And  take  your  course ;  I  can  have  men  enough . 
You  have  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since 
you  came  hither,  [do  pay  me. 

In  broths  and  strength'ning  candies ;  till  you 
If  you  will  eat  and  live,  you  shall  endeavour; 
ril  chain  you  to*t  else. 

Rut,  \iake  me  a  dog-kennel,  [bare  bones. 
1*11  keep  your  house  and  bark,  and  feed  on 
And  be  whipped  out  o'  doors!  Do  you  mark 

me,  lady?  whipp'd! 
1*11  eat  old  shoes. 


Enter  Duarte. 

Dua.  In  this  house,  I  am  told. 
There  is  a  stranger,  of  a  goodly  person ;  [him. 
And  such  a  one  there  was— —If  I  could  see 
1  yet  remember  him. 

SuL  Your  business.  Sir  ? 
If  it  be  for  a  woman,  you  are  cozen'd  j 
1  keep  none  here.  [^Exit. 

Dua.  Certain,  this  is  the  gentleman : 
The  very  same. 

Hut,  'Death!  if  I  had  but  money, 
Or  any  friend  to  bring  me  from  this  bondage, 
I'd  thresh,  set  up  a  cobler's  shop,  keep  hogs. 
And  feed  with  'em,  sell  tinder-ooxes 
And  knights  of  ginger-bread;  thatch  for  three 
Half-pence  a  day,  and  think  it  lordly. 
From  this  base  stallion-trade.     Why  does  he 
Eye  me  so  narrowly?  [eye  me, 

Dua.  It  seems,  you  are  troubled.  Sir; 
I  heard  you  speak  of  want. 

Rut.  'Tis  better  hearing 
Far,  tlian  relieving.  Sir. 


Dua.  I  do  not  think  so; 
You  know  me  not. 

Rut.  Not  yet,  that  I  remember. 

Dua.  You  shall,  and  for  your  friend;  I 
am  beholden  to  you. 
Greatly  beholden.  Sir.     If  you  remember. 
You  fought  with   such  a  man,   they  cill*d 

Duarte, 
A  proud  distemper*d  man :  He  was  my  enemy. 
My  mortal  foe ;  you  slew  him  fairly,  nobly. 

Rut.  Speak  sofUy,  Sir;  you  do  not  mean 

to  betray  me?  [fatrlj. 

I  wish*d  the  gallows;  now  they're  coming 

Dua,  Be  confident;  for,  as  I  Ihre,  I  lovt 
you,  [▼'<*» 

And  now  you  shall  perceive  it:  For  that  ser- 
Me  and  my  purse  command ;  there,  take  it  to 
you ;  [cats; 

*Tis  gold,  and  no  small  sum ;  a  thousaiM  da- 
Supply  your  want. 

iiut.  But  do  you  do  this  fiiitbfully?    rme. 

Dua.  If  I  mean  ill,  spit  in  my  face,  andlud 
In  what  else  may  I  serve  you.  Sir) 

Rut.  I  thank  you  I 
This  is  as  strange  to  me  as  knights*  adTentuia. 
I  have  a  project,  'tis  an  honest  one^ 
And  now  Til  tempt  my  fortune. 

Dua.  Trust  me  witn  it.  {jw, 

Rut.  You  are  so  good  and  honest,  I  musttrait 
'Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter  to  4  ^y$ 
That  sav'd  my  life  once. 

Dua.  That  will  be  most  thankful; 
I  will  do't  with  all  care. 

Rut.  Where  are  you.  White-broths 

Enter  Sulpitia. 

Now,  lusty  blood,  come  in,  and  tell  yow 

money ; 
'Tis  ready  here :  No  threats,  nor  no  oratiooi, 
Nor  prayers  now. 

Sul.  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  me? 
Rut.  ril  live  in  hell  sooner  than  here,  and 
cooler.  [wholsomc. 

Come  quickly,  come,  dispatch !  this  air's  un- 
Quickly,  good  lady,  €[uickly  to*t! 

Sul.  Well,  since  it  must  be. 
The  next  I'll  fetter  faster  sure,  and  closer. 
Rut.  And  pick  his  bones,  as  j^u've  done 
mine,  pox  take  you !  fbe  quarter  d, 

Dua,  At  my  lodging,  for  a  while,  you  shall 
And  there  take  physic  for  your  healtn. 

Rut,  I  thank  you. 
I  have  found  my  angel  now  too,  if  I  can  keep 
him !  [Eicuni. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. 
Enter  Rutilio  and  Duarte. 


Rut.yjOV  like  tlic  letter? 

•*■       Duu.  Yes;  but  I  must  tell  you. 
You  tempt  a  desperate  hazard,  to  solicit 


The  mother  (and  the  ;jriev*d  one  too,  'tis  n»- 
Of  hiui  you  slew  so  lately.  [mour  d) 

Rut.  I  have  told  you 
Some  ])roors  of  her  aflfection ;  and  I  know  not 
A  nearer  way  to  make  h<»r  satisfaction 
For  a  lost  son,  than  speedily  to  help  her 
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To  a  good  liusband ;  one  that  will  beget 
Both  sons  and  daughters,  if  she  be  not  barren. 
I  have  had  a  breathing  now,  and  have  recover'd 
What  I  lost  in  my  late  service;  *twas  a  hot 
one  J  [you,  Sir, 

It  fired  and  fired  me;^^  but,  all  thanks  to 
Yoa  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me. 

JDho.  What  is  done,  Sir, 
I  thouffht  well  done,  and  was  in  that  rewarded; 
And  therefore  spare  your  thanks. 

Rut.  I'll  no  more  whoring ;       [wears  one 
This  fencing  *twixt  a  pair  of  sheets  more 
Than  all  the  exercise  in  the  world  besides. 
To  be  drunk  with  good  canary,  a  mere  julep. 
Or  like  gourd-water  to  it  -,  twenty  j^yrfeits 
Come  short  of  one  night's  work  there.     If  I 

get  this  lady, 
(At  ten  to  one  1  shall ;  I  was  ne'er  denied  yet) 
I  will  live  wondrous  honestly;  walk  before  her 
Gravely  and  demurely, 
And  then  instruct  my  family.     You  are  sad ; 
What  do  you  muse  on.  Sir? 

Dua.  Truth,  I  was  thinking  [letter; 

What  course  to  take  for  the  deliv'iy  of  your 
And  now  I  have  it.    But,  faith,  did  this  lady 
(For  do  not  gull  yourself)  for  certain  know, 
Yoakiird  her  son? 

Rui.  Give  me  a  book,  1*11  swear't ; 
Deny*d  me  to  the  officers  that  pursu'd  me. 
Brought  me  herself  to  the  door,  then  gave  me 
gold  [then 

To  bear  my  charecs ;  and  shall  I  make  doubt 
But  that  she  lov*a  me?  1  am  confident 
Time  having  ta'en  her  grief  off,  that  I  shall  be 
Most  welcome  to  her :  For  then  to  have  woo'd 
Had  lieen  unseasonable.  [her, 

Dua.  Well,  Sir,  there's  more  money. 
To  make  you  handsome.    Til  about  your  bu- 
You  know  where  you  must  stay  ?         [siness : 

Rut.  There  you  shall  find  me. 
'Would  I  could  meet  my  brother  now,  to  know 


Whether  the  Jew  his  genius,  or  my  Christian^ 
Has  prov*d  the  better  friend.  [ExiL 

Dua,  Oh,  who  would  trust 
Deceiving  woman?**  or  believe,  that  one 
The  best,  and  most  canoniz'd,  ever  was  [now 
More  than  a  seeming  goodness?  I  could  rail 
Against  the  sex,  and  curse  it;  but  the  theme 
And  way's  too  common.    Yet  that  Guiomar 
My  mother  (nor  let  that  forbid  her  to  be 
The  wonder  of  our  nation),  she  that  was 
Mark'd  out  the  ^reat  example  for  all  matrons. 
Both  wife  and  widow ;  she  that  in  my  breeding 
Express'd  the  utmost  of  a  mother's  care. 
And  tenderness  to  a  son ;  she  that  yet  feigns 
Such  sorrow  for  me ;  good  God,  that  this  mo- 
ther. 
After  all  this,  should  give  up  to  a  stranger 
The  wreak  she  ow'd  her  son!"*'  I  fear  her  Ho- 
nour, [only. 
That  he  was  sav'd,  much  joys  me ;  I  grieVa 
That  she  was  his  preserver.    Til  try  further. 
And,  by  this  engine,  find  whether  the  tears. 
Of  which  she  is  so  prodigal,  are  for  me. 
Or  us'd  to  cloke  her  base  liypocrisy.       [-EnV. 

Enter  Hippolyta  and  Sulpitia. 

Hip.  Are  you  assur'd  the  charm  prevails? 
SuL  Do  I  live  ? 
Or  you  speak  to  me?  Now,  this  very  instant. 
Health  takes  its  last  leave  of  her;   meagre 

paleness. 
Like  winter,  nips  the  roses  and  the  lillies. 
The  spring  that  youth  and  love  adom'd  her 

face  with. 
To  force  afleclion  is  beyond 'our  art ; 
For  I  have  prov'd  all  means  that  hell  hai 

taught  nie, 
Or  th'  malice  of  a  woman,  which  exceeds  if. 
To  change  Anioldo's  love;  but  to  no  purpose. 

But,  for  your  bond- woman 

Hip,  Let  her  pine  and  die ! 


^^  //  fired  anc? fired  me;  hut,  all  thanks  to  you.  Sir, 

You  have  both  freed  and  cool'd  me.]  I  imagine,  an  antithesis  wad  desi^*d  by  the  poet9 
in  this  passage,  but  half  of  it  is  quite  lost.  Cootd  stands  very  well  in  opposition  tojired-,  but 
the  contrast  \o  freed  is  wanting.  My  conjecture  supplies  the  other  part  of  the  antithesis:  F^r 
Kutilio  was  not  only^red  in  his  hot  service,  hux.  fetter" d  to  it;  so  confin'd,  and  watch'd,  that 
he  could  not  make  an  escape.  Sympson. 

Mr.  Symplon  reads. 

It  fired  and  fetter'd  me;  lut,  all  thanks  to  you.  Sir, 
You  have  both  freed  and  cooVd  me, 

Thii  alteration,  being  imauthorised,  we  think  unwarrantable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  inju- 
rioos  to  the  metre,  and  no  great  improvement  of  the  sense.  There  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  a 
rigor  of  expression  in  the  repetition,  fired  and  fired,  which  is  enfeebled  by  Mr.  Sympson's 
alteration. 

♦*  Oh,  who  would  trust 

Deceiving  woman  T\  In  writing  this  severe  invective  against  the  female  sex,  our  Authors 
seem  to  have  had  the  well-known  speech  of  Posthumus  in  their  contemplation.  SeeCym- 
beline,  act  ii.  scene  v.  li, 

*•  ■«         Good  God,  that  this  mother. 

After  all  this,  should  give  ftp  to  a  stranger 

The  wreak  she  ow*d  her  son!"}  i.  e.  That  she  should  give  up  the  right  and  duty  of  ven- 
geance which  she  ow'd  for  her  son's  murder,  by  screening,  protecting,  and  disuiiising  hi*  niur- 
<i«rw  gat  of  tha  pursuit  and  reach  of  justiaa.  Thstihald. 
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She  removM,  which  like  a  brighter  sun 
Obscures  my  beams,  I  may  shine  out  again, 
And,  as  I  have  been,  be  admir'd  and  sougnt  to. 
How  long  has  she  to  live? 

Sul.  Lady,  before 
The  sun  twice  rise  and  set,  be  confident,  [her. 
She  is  but  dead ;  I  know  my  charm  huth  found 
Nor  can  the  governor's  guard,  her  lover's  tears. 
Her  father's  sorrow,  or  his  pow'r  that  freed  her. 
Defend  her  from  it. 

Enter  Zahulon. 

Zah.  All  things  have  succeeded  [home, 
As  you  could  wish ;  I  saw  her  brought  sick 
The  image  of  pale  death  stamp'd  on  her  fore- 
Let  me  adore  this  second  Hi-caic,  [head. 
This  great  co'mmandress  of  the  fatal  sisters, 
That,  as  she  pleases,  can  sliut  short,  or 
The  thread  of  life !                           [lengthen. 

Hip.  Where  was  she  when  the  enchantment 
First  sciz'd  upon  her? 

Zah,  Taking  the  fresh  air,  [Clodio; 

r  th*  company  of  the  governor  and  count 
Amoldo  too  was  present,  with  her  father ; 
When,  in  a  moment  (so  the ser\ants  told  me) 
As  she  was  giving  thanks  to  the  governor 
And  Clodio,  for  ner  unexpected  freedom. 
As  if  she  had  been  blasted,  she  sunk  down. 
To  their  amazement. 

Hip.  *Tis  thy  master-niece,  [here: 5® 

Which  1  will  so  rewarn,  that  thou  shalt  fix 
And,  with  the  hazard  of  thy  life,  no  more 
Make  trial  of  thy  pow'rful  art ;  which,  known, 
Our  laws  call  death !  Off  with  this  magical 
And  be  thyself.  [robe, 

Enter  Governor,  Clodio  and  Charino. 

Sul.  Stand  close ;  you  shall  hear  more. 

Man.  You  must  have  patience  j  all  rage  is 
vain  now. 
And  piety  forbids  that  we  should  question 
What  is  decreed  above,  or  ask  a  reason. 
Why  Heav'n  determines  this  or  that  way  of  us. 

Clod.  Hea.v'n  has  no  hand  in't^  'tis  a  work 
of  hell ! 
Her  life  hath  been  so  innocent,  all  her  actions 
So  free  from  the  suspicion  of  a  crime. 
As  rather  she  deserves  a  saint's  place  here. 
Than  to  endure  what  now  her  sweetness  suf- 
fers, [suffers : 

Char.  Not  for  her  fault,  but  mine,  Zenocia 
The  sin  I  made,  when  I  sought  to  raze  down 
Arnoklo's  love,  built  on  a  rock  of  truth, 
Now  to  the  height  is  punish'd.     I  profess. 
Had  he  no  birth  nor  parts,  the  present  sorrow 
He  now  expresses  for  her,  does  deserve  her 
Above  all  kings,  thou-'h  such  had  been  his 


rival; 


[bands 


Clod,  All  ancient  storit?,  of  the  loveof  hus- 
To  virtuous  wives,  be  now  no  more  rtfiiicm- 
ber'd ! 


Char,  The  tales  of  turtles  ever  be  foigotteD, 
Or,  for  his  sake,  believ'd! 

Man.  I  have  heard,  there  has  beea 
Between  some  married  pairs  such  sympathy, 
That  the  husband  has  felt  realiythe  throes 
His  wife  then  teeming  suffers:  This  true  grief 
Confirms,  'tis  not  impossible. 

Clod.  We  shall  find 
Fit  time  for  this  hereafter;  let's  use  now 
All  i)ossible  means  to  help  her. 

Alan.  Care,  nor  cost. 
Nor  what  physicians  can  do,  shall  be  wanting; 
Make  use  of  any  means  or  men. 

Char.  You  are  noble. 

»  \Ex.  Man,  Clod,  and  Char. 

Sul.  Ten  colleges  of  doctors  shall  not  save 
Her  fate  is  in  your  hand.  [her. 

Hip.  Can  1  restore  her  ? 

Sul.  If  you  command  my  art. 

Hip.  I'll  die  myself  first! 
And  yet  J  will  go  visit  her,  and  see 
This  miracle  of  sorrow  in  Arnoldo :        [her, 
An  'twere  for  me,  I  should  change  places  with 
And  die  most  happy !  Such  a  lover's  tears 
Were  a  rich  monument ;  but  too  good  for  her, 
Whose  misery  I  glory  in.    Come,  Solpitia, 
You  shall  along  with  me.    Good  Zabulon, 
Be  iwt  far  off. 

Zah.  I  will  attend  you,  madam.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Duarte  and  a  Servant. 

Scr.  I  have  serv'd  you  from  my  youth,  and 
ever  you  [treasute 

Have  found  me  faithful.    That  you  live  '$  i 
rU  lock  up  here  ;  nor  shall  it  be  let  forth. 
But  when  you  give  me  warrant. 

Dua.  I  rely 
Upon  thy  faitn  :  Nay,  no  more  protestations; 
Too  many  of  them  will  call  that  in  question, 
Which  now  I  doubt  not.     She  is  there? 

Ser.  Alone  too ; 
But  take  it  on  my  life,  your  entertainment, 
Appearing  as  you  are,  will  be  but  coarse. 
For  the  displeasure  I  shall  undergo 
I  am  prepur'd. 

Dua.  Leave  me;  I'll  stand  the  hazard. ' 

[Ejcit  Scnant, 
The  silence  that's  observ'd,  her  close  nnro- 
No  visitants  admitted,  not  the  day,  [mcntt, 
These  sable  colours,  all  sicns  of  true  sorrow, 
Or  hers  is  deeply  coimtcrfeit,  I'll  look  nearer; 
Manners,  give  leave  1  She  sits  upoii  the  ground; 
By  Heav'n,  she  weeps;  my  picture  in  her  hand 
She  kisses  it,  and  weeps  again.  [too; 

Enter  Guiomar. 

Gui.  Who's  there?  [dam. 

Dua.  There  is  no  starting  back  now,  ma- 

Cut.  Ha! 
Another  murderer!  I'll  not  protect  thee, 
Thoush  1  have  no  more  sons. 


5°  Jriiich  I  icill  so  riirard,  that  thou  shall  fix  here,  ^c!\  i.  e.  I'll  reward  thee  so  liberally, 
as  to  set  tlice  al)Ove  all  the  ncci-shiiies  of  lift,  luicl  thou  bh;dt  rest  in  this  last  trial  of  thv  {lenii- 
ciouj  destructive  practices,  which,  once  discover'd,  are  death  by  the  laws,  TheoiaU. 
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.  Your  nrdon,  lady; 
no  socn  foul  fact  taints  me. 
What  mak'st  thou  here  then  ? 
are  my  scnrants?  Do  none  but  my 
TOWS  [hither? 

upon  me?  Speak,  what  brought  thee 

A  will  to  give  you  comfort. 
Thou'rt  but  a  man, 
8  beyond  a  human  reach  to  do  it. 
I  oouldst  raise  the  dead  out  of  their 
Kres»  Fwas, 

le  run  back,  make  me.  now  what  I 
y  mother,  gladly  I  would  hear  thee ! 
t's  impossible. 

Please  you  but  to  read  this; 
ill  know  better  there  why  I  am  sent, 
'  I  should  deliver  it. 
From  whom  comes  it  ?        [stranger ; 
That  will  instruct  you. — I  suspect  this 
t  spake  something  that  holds  such  al- 
Qce  [on*t. 

is  reports,  I  know  not  what  to  think 
.  frown  was  there?  She  looks  me  thro* 
ithro', 

ids  again,  now  pauses,  and  now  smiles; 
:  there's  more  of  an^r  in*t  than  mirth, 
re  strange  changes  1  Oh,  I  understand  itl 
iD  of  serious  thoughts. 
Yon  are  just,  you  Heav'ns, 
rer  do  forget  to  hear  their  pray'rs, 
nljpay  their  vows!  The  aeferr*d  ven- 
ince, 

I  and  my  word's  sake  so  long  deferred, 
irhich  as  a  mountain  my  heart  groans 

9 

twas  despair*d  of,  now  is  ofTer'd  to  me ; 
I  lose  it,  I  am  both  ways  guilty, 
man's  mask,  dissimulation,  help  me! 
tther,  friend ;  I  am  sure  you  know  the 
nt  these  charms.  [gentleman 

Charms,  lady? 
Ay,  these  charms ;  [me 

nay  call  them  so ;  they've  won  upon 
tan  e'er  letter  did .  Thou  art  his  friend, 
«fidence  he  has  in  thee  confirms  it) 
lerefore,  ril  be  open-breasted  to  thee : 
'  of  him,  though  yet  I  never  saw  him, 
Mt  desir*d  of  all  men !  Let  me  blush, 
m  1*11  say  I  love  him. 

All  men  see, 

a  woman's  virtue ! 

I  expected,  [seen  him; 

t  courtesy  I  did,  long  since  to  have 

n:^  I  then  forl^d  it,  you  men  know, 

n  our  hearts  and  tongues  there's  a  large 

tance. 

excuse  him ;  may  be,  hitherto 
forborne  it,  in  respect  my  son 
his  hand. 

And  reason,  lady. 

No; 

me  a  pleasure  in't ;  a  riotous  fellow, 

ith  that,  insolent,  not  worth  the  own- 
•  I 

ndeed  kept  a  long  solemn  sorrow, 
I. 


For  my  friends'  sake  partly;  but  especially 
For  his  long  absence.  ' 

Dua.  Oh,  the  devil! 

Gui.  Therefore, 
Bid  him  be  speedy ;  a  priest  shall  be  reader 
To  tie  the  holy  knot.    This  kiss  I  send  him; 
Deliver  that,  and  bring  him. 

Dua,  I  am  dumb : 
A  good  cause  I  have  now,  and  a  ^ood  sword. 
And  something  I  shall  do!  I  wait  upon  you. 

[lExe, 

Enter  Manuel^  Charino,  Arnoldo,  Zenocia 
borne  in  a  chair,  t%oa  Doctors,  and  Clodio, 

Doct,  Give  her  more  air ;  she  dies  else. 
Am,  Oh,  thou  dread  pow'r. 
That  mad'st  this  all,  and  of  thy  workmanship 
This  virgin  wife,  the  master>piece,  look  down 

on  her !  [garment. 

Let  her  mind*s  virtues,  cloath'd  in  this  fair 
That  worthily  deserves  a  better  name 
Than  flesh  and  blood, .  now  sue,  and  prevail 

for  her! 
Or,  if  those  are  den/d,  let  innocence. 
To  which  all  passages  in  Heav'n  stand  open. 
Appear  in  her  white  robe,  before  thy  throne. 
And  mediate  for  her !  Or,  if  this  age  of  sin 
Be  worthy  of  a  miracle,  the  sun 
In  his  diurnal  progress  never  saw 
So  sweet  a  subject  to  employ  it  on ! 

Man.  Wonders  are  ceasd.  Sir,  we  must 

work  by  means.  [are : 

Am.  'Tis  true,  and  such  reverend  physicians 
To  you  thus  low  I  fall  then !  So  may  you  ever 
Be  styl'd  the  hands  of  Heav'n,  Nature's  re- 
storers ; 
Get  wealth  and  honours ;  and  by  your  success. 
In  all  your  undertakings,  propagate 
Your  great  opinion  in  the  worla,  as  now 
You  use  your  saving  art!   For  know,  good 

sentlemen. 
Besides  the  fame,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
For  a  reward,  posterity  shall  stand 
Indebted  to  you;  for  (as  Heav'n  forbid  it) 
Should  my  Zenocia  die,  robbing  this  age 
Of  all  that  SjEOod  or  graceful,  times  succeeding. 
The  story  other  pure  life  not  yet  perfect. 
Will  suffer  in  the  want  of  her  example. 
Doct,  Were  all  the  world  to  perish  with 

her,  we 
Can  do  no  more  than  what  art  and  experience 
Give  us  assurance  of.  We  have  us*d  all  means 
To  find  the  cause  of  her  disease,  yet  cannot : 
How  should  we  then,  promise  the  cure? 

Am,  Away! 
I  did  belie  you,  when  I  charg'd  you  with 
The  pow'r  of  doing :  Ye  are  mere  names  only. 
And  ev'n  your  best  perfection  accidental. 
Whatever  malady  thou  art,  or  spirit, 
(As  some  hold  all  diseases  that  afHict  us) 
As  love  already  makes  me  sensible 
Of  half  her  simerings,  ease  her  of  her  part. 
And  let  me  stand  the  butt  of  thy  fell  malice. 
And  I  will  swear  thou'rt  merclKil ! 
Doct,  Your  hand,  lady. 

2  A 
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What  a  strange  heat  is  here!  Bring  some 
warm  water.  [my  sorrow 

Am.  She  shall  use  nothing  that  is  yours  j 
Provides  her  of  a  better  bath^  my  tears 
Shall  do  that  ottice. 

Zen.  Oh,  my  l>est  Arnold© ! 
The  truest  of  all  lovers!  1  would  live. 
Were  Heav'n  so  pleas'd,  but  to  reward  your 
sorrow  [nie, 

Witli  my  true  service;  but  since  that's  denied 
May  you  livv^  long  and  h:ipj>y !   Do  not  suffer 
(By  your  alTcrtion  to  me,  I  conjure  you) 
My  sickness  to  infect  you  ;  though  much  love 
Makes  you  too  subject  to  it. 

Am.' In  this  only 
5^enocia  wrongs  her  ser\'ant:  Can  the  body 
Subsist,  the  soul  departed  ?  'tis  a*«  easy. 
As  I  to  live  without  you !  I  am  your  husband. 
And  long  have  been  so,  though  our  adverse 

fortune. 
Bandying  us  from  one  hazard  to  another. 
Would  never  grant  me  so  much  happiness 
As  to  pav  a  husband's  debt.  Despite  of  fortune, 
In   deatYi  I'll  follow  you,  ana  guard   mine 

own ; 
And  there  enjoy  what  here  my  fate  forbids  me ! 

Clod.  So  true  a  sorn)w,  and  so  feelingly 
Express'd,  I  never  read  of. 

man.  I  am  struck 
With  wonder  to  behold  it,  as  with  pity. 

Char.  If  yon,  that  are  a  stranger,  suffer  for 
Being  tied  no  further  than  humanity  [them, 
lieads  you  to  soft  comj)assion ;  thmk,  ^reat 
What  of  necessity  I  must  endure,  [Sir, 

Thatum  a  father! 

nippol!//a,  Zahtdon,  and  Sulpitia  at  the  door. 

Hip.  Wait  me  there;  I  hold  it 
Unfit  to  have  you  seen.     As  I  find  cause. 
You  shall  proceed. 

j\fan.  \o\iTQ  welcome,  lady. 

Hip.  Sir. 
1  come  to  do  a  chatitable  office. 
How  does  the  patient? 

Clod.  You  may  enquire 
Of  more  than  one;   for  two  arc  sick,  and 
deadly :  [of. 

He  languishes  in  her;  her  health's  dcspair'd 
And  in  hers,  his. 

Hip.  'Tis  a  strange  spectacle; 


With  what  a  patience  they  sit  uzunov'd? 
Are  they  not  aead  already? 

Doci.  By  her  pulse. 
She  paunot  last  a  day. 

Am.  Oh,  by  that  summons, 
1  know  my  time  too! 

Hip.  Look  to  the  man! 

Clod.  Apply 
Your  art  to  save  the  lady  5  preserve  her, 
A  town  is  your  reward!** 

Hip.  I'll  treble  it 
In  ready  gold,  if  you  restore  Amoldo; 
For  in  nis  death  1  die  too. 

Clod.  Without  her 
I  am  no  more. 

Am.  Are  you  there,  madam?  Now 
You  may  feast  on  ray  miseries.     Mv  coldnesi 
In  answering  your  anections,or  hanliiess,  [of; 
Give  it  what  name  you  please,  you  are  reveng  d 
For  now  you  may  perceive,  our  thread  of  life 
Was  spun  together,  and  the  poor  Amoldo 
Made  only  to  enjoy  the  best  Zenocia, 
And  not  to  ser\'e  tlie  use  of  any  other ; 
And,  in  that,  she  may  equal  ;'^  my  lord  Clodio 
Had  long  since  else  enjoy'd  her:  Nor  coald  I 
Have  been  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  your  great 
And  many  excellencies,  far,  far  beyond 
Or  my  deservings,  or  my  hopes.    W  e  are  am 
Going  our  latest  journey,  and  togeOier: 
Our  only  comfort  we  desire;  pray,  give  it; 
Your  charity  to  our  ashes,  sucn  we  must  be, 
And  not  to  curse  our  memories. 

Hip.  I'm  much  mov'd.  rwomen, 

Clod.  1  am  wholly  overcome.     An  love  to 
Farewell  for  ever!  Kre  you  die,  your  pardon; 
And  yours.  Sir!  Had  she  many  years  to  live, 
Perhaps  I  might  look  on  her  as  a  brother, 
But  as  a  lover  never.     And  since  all 
Your  sad  misfortunes  had  original     [country, 
From  th'  barb'rous  Custom  practis*d  in  my 
Heav'n  witness,  for  your  sake,  I  here  release  it 
So,  to  your  memory,  chaste  wives  and  virgim 
Shall  ever  pay  their  vows.    I  give  her  toyoo; 
And  wish  she  were  so  now,  as  when  my  lust 
Forc'd  you  to  quit  the  country. 

Hip.  It  is  in  vain 
To  strive  with  destiny;  here  my  dotage  ends! 
Look  up,  Zenocia!  Health  in  me>  speaks  to 

I  you; 

She  gives  him  to  you,  that,  by  divers  ways, 


5'  A  town  is  your  reward. 
Hip.  ril  treble  it 
In  ready  gold.]  I  canH  think,  how  a  town  should  he  trebled  in  ready  money.  Indeed, 
where  it  is  made  a  guarantee,  or  hostage,  it  may  be  rated  at  a  particular  value;  or  where  it  ii 
simply  mortgaged,  another  may  be  willing  to  a<lvance  three  times  the  value.  But  Clodio  had 
no  toirn  to  give  away;  and  if  he  had,  what  should  Sulpitia,  or  the  Doctor,  do  with  it?  It 
must  be  the  crown,  or  golden  coronet,  or  nothing:  Upon  which  Hippolyta  replies,  that  she'll 
j/ive  thricf  the  value  of  such  a  coronet  in  ready  money.  Sympson. 

,  A  crown  or  town  were  equally  out  of  Clodio's  power  to  give.    To  think  he  meant  merely  tf 
golden  coronet  is  poor  and  childish.     He  speaks  hyperl'olicallu,  not  lilerully, 

5i  And  in  that  she  may  equaL^  '  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  both  saw,'  sap  Mr.  Theobald,  'that 
'  the  Poets  wrote  **  my  equal."  But  the  ^Id  reading  seems  to  us  very  good  sense;  signifying, 
that '  in  that  respect^  Zenocia  may  be  said  to  equal  his  afifection;  which  is  proved  by  his  having 
*  refused  Clodio.* 
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has kq>t  him  from  you !  And  rqpent  not, 

lu  were  once  my  servant ;  for  which, 

i]th, 

nrence  of  what  I  made  you  suffer, 

nundred  thousand  crowns  the  city 
:  your  dower.  [owes  me, 

*Tis  a  magnificent  gift, 
)een  timely  given. 
It  is,  believe  it. 
! 

nter  Sulpitia  and  a  Servant. ^^ 

Madam. 

Quick,  undo  the  charn) ! 

;  a  reason  why;  let  it  suffice, 

'  will. 

Which  I  obey,  and  gladly.        {Exit. 

Is  to  be  married,  say'st  thou  ? 
So  she  says.  Sir, 
»  desire  pour  presence. 

Tell  her  I'll  conic.  [already 

Pray  carry  them  to  their  rest ;  for  tho* 

>  appear  as  dead,  let  my  life  pay  for't, 

recover  not. 

•  [Tli^y  o^c  home  off  in  chairs 

What  you  have  warranted, 
yourself,  will  be  expected  from  you ; 

them  carefully;  and  till  the  trial 

Which  shall  not  be  above  four  hours. 

Let  me  [thing 

your  companies :  There  now  is  some- 
;nt  invites  me  hence. 
We'll  wait  upon  you.  {Exeunt. 

^nter  Guiomar  and  Servants. 

You  understand  what  my  directions 
,  [mise 

at  they  guide  you  to ;  the  faithful  pro- 
made  me  all. 

iVc  do,  and  will  perform  it. 
The  governor  will  not  fail  to  be  here 
•cntly. 

while,  till  vou  shall  find  occasion; 
ng  me  word  when  they  arrive. 


All.  We  shall,  madam. 

Gui.  Only  stay  you  to  entertain. 

1  Ser.  I  am  ready.  [Hce, 

Gui.  I  wonder  at  the  bold  and  practis'cT  ma- 
Men  ever  have  o'  foot  against  our  honours ; 
That  nothing  we  can  do,  never  so  virtuous,  ' 
No  shape  put  on  so  pious. (no,  not  think 
What  a  good  is,  be  that  good  ne'er  so  noble, 
Ne>er  so  laden  with  admir'd  example) 
But  still  we  end  in  lust;  our  aims,  our  actions. 
Nay,  even  our  charities,  with  lust  are  branded ! 
Why  shoukl  this  stranger  else,  this  wretched 
stranger,  [here  vet. 

Whose  life  I  sav'd  at  what  dear  price  sticks 
Why  should  he  hope?  He  was  not  here  an 

hour ; 
And  certainly  in  that  time,  I  may  swear  it, 
I  gave  him  no  loose  look;  I  had  no  reason  ! 
Unless  my  tears  were  flames,  my  curses  court- 
ships. 
The  killine  of  my  son  a  kindness  to  me. 
Why  should  he  send  tome,  or  with  whatsafety 
(Examining  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  me) 
Though  at  tnat  time  my  pious  pity  fenc'd  him. 
And  my  word  fix*d  ?  1  am  trouoled,  strongly 
troubled. 

Enter  a  Servants 

Ser.   The  gentlemen  are  come. 
Gui.  Then  bid  *em  welcome.  I  must  retire. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Rutilio  and  Duartc  disguised. 

Sei'.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Rut,  I  thank  you,  friend;   I  would  speak 
with  your  lady. 

Ser.  1*11  let  her  understand. 

Rut.  It  shall  befit  you.  [Ex.  Servant, 

How  do  I  look.  Sir,  m  this  handsome  trim? 
Mcthinks,  I  am  wondrous  brave. '♦ 

Dua.  You're  very  decent. 

Rut.  These  by  themselves,  without  more 
helps  of  nature. 
Would  set  a  woman  hard :  I  know  *em  all. 


'nter  Sulpitia,  and  a  Servant."]  Mr.  Theobald  informs  us,  Mr.  Sympson  sagaciously 

0  him,  that  the  Servant  should  not  enter  when  Sulpitia  does,  but  on  her  departure; 
•efore,  when  she  is  gone,  he  reads. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Manuel. 

1  due  deference  to  the  sagacity  of  the  one,  and  the  complaisance  of  the  other,  weHbinV 
ration  arbitrary  and  hurtful ;  for,  if  the  Servant  enters  at  the  same  time  as  Sulpitia, 
Ime  to  ^ivc  the  information,  which  Manuel  appears  to  have  acquired,  while  Hippolyta 
>  Sulpitia. 

im  wondrous  brave.]  f .  e.  As  the  word  is  used  by  our  ancient  writers,  Jine,  handsome, 
rent.     So  Shakespeare, 

*  What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to-bed, 

*  Wrapt  in  sweet  cloaths;  rings  put  upon  his  fingers;  ' 

*  A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed; 

*  And  brave  attendants  near  him.'  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 


iwley,  in  the  comedy  of  A  Match  at  Midnight,  makes  the  Welshman  say,  *  Randall 
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[Act  5.  Sc.  1. 


And  where  thdr  first  aims  light.    1*11  lay  my 

head  on't, 
m  take  her  eye,  as  soon  as  she  looks  on  me ; 
And  if  I  oome  to  speak  once,  woe  be  to  her! 
I  have  her  in  a  nooze,  she  cannot  *scape  me, 
I  have  their  several  lasts. 

Dua,  You  are  thoroughly  studied. 
But  tell  me,  Sir,  being  unacquainted  with  her, 
As  you  confess  you  are     ■ 

Rui.  That's  not  an  hour's  work; 
1*11  make  a  nun  forget  her  beads  in  two  hours. 

Dua,  She  being  set  in  years  ^  next,  none 
of  those  lustres 
Appearing  in  her  eye  that  warm  the  fancy; 
Nor    nothing   in  tier  face,    but  handsome 
ruins  [authentic, 

Rui.  I  love  old  stories:  Those  live  believ'd. 
When  twenty  of  your  modern  faces  are  called 

in,       ^ 
For  new  opinion,  paintings,  and  corruptions; 
Give  me  an  old  confirmed  face.     Besicies,  she 

sav*d  mc,  [her? 

She  8av*d  my  life^  have  I  not  cause  to  love 
She's  rich,  and  of  a  constant  state,  a  fair  one. 
Have  I  not  cause  to  woo  her?  I  have  tried 

sufficient  jL^'^  'c™> 

All  your  young  fillies,  I  think,  this  back  has 
Ana  smarted  for  it  too :  They  run  away  with 

me. 
Take  bit  between  the  teeth,  and  play  the  devils; 
A  stay'd  pace  now  becomes  my  years,  a  sure 

one. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  crack  no  girths. 

Dua,  How  miserable,  [now, 

If  my  mother  should  confirm  what  I  suspect 
Beyond  all  human  cure,  were  my  condition ! 
Then  I  shall  wish  this  body  had  been  so  too. 
Here  comes  the  lady.  Sir. 

Enter  Gutomar. 

Rut.  Excellent  lady. 
To  shew  1  am  a  creature  bound  to  your  ser\'icc. 
And  only  yours 

Gut,  Keep  at  that  distance.  Sir; 
For  if  you  stir 

Rut,  I  am  obedient. 
She  has  found  already,  I  am  for  her  turn* 
With  what  a  greedy  hawk's  eye  she  beholds 
Mark,  how  she  musters  all  my  parts.       [rae? 

Gui,  A  goodly  gentleman, 
Of  a  more  manly  set  1  never  look'd  on. 

Rut,  Mark,  mark  her  eyes  still;  mark  but 
the  carriage  of 'em !  [fell, 

Gui.  How  £tppy  am  I  now,  since  my  son 
He  fell  not  by  a  base  unnoble  hand ;  [py 

As  that  still  troubled  me?  How  far  more  hap- 


Shall  my  revenge  be,  since  the  sacrifice 
I  offer  to  his  grave,  shall  be  both  worthy 
A  son's  untimely  loss,  and  a  mother't  sorrow? 

Rut,  Sir,  I  am  made,  believe  it;  she  b 
mine  own ; 
I  told  you  what  a  spell  I  carried  with  me. 
All  this  time  does  sne  spend  in  contemplatioa 
Of  that  unmatch'd  delight— I  shall  be  thank- 
ful to  you;  [it. 
And  if  you  please  to  know  my  house,  to  vat 
To  take  it  for  you  own 

Gui,  Who  waits  without  there? 

Enter  Guard  and  Servants;  they  seize  upon 
Rutilio  and  hind  him. 

Rut.  How  now  ?  what  means  this,  lady? 
Gui,  Bind  him  fast.  [for  me! 

Rut.  Are  these  the  bride-laces  you  prepare 
The  colours  that  you  give? 

Dua.  Fy,  gentle  lady ; 
This  is  not  noble  dealing. 
Gui,  Be  you  satisfied ; 
It  seems  you  arc  a  strange*  to  this  meaning; 
You  shall  not  be  so  long. 

Rut,  Do  you  call  this  wooing? 
Is  there  no  end  of  women's  persecutions? 
Must  I  needs  fool  into  mine  own  destruction?'' 
Have  I  not  had  fair  warnings,  and  enough  too? 
Still  nick  the  devil's  teeth  ?  You  are  not  mad, 

lady? 
Do  I  come  fairly,  and  like  a  gentleman. 
To  offer  you  that  honour 

Gui.  You  are  deceiv'd.  Sir; 
You  come  besotted  to  your  own  destruction; 
1  sent  not  for  you.     What  honour  can  yoa 

add  to  me,  [on? 

That  brake  that  staff  of  honour  my  age  lean'd 
That  robb'd  me  of  tliat  right  made  me  a  mo- 
ther? [tenor, 
Hear  me,  thou  wretched  man,  hear  me  with 
And  let  thine  own  bold  felly  shake  thy  soul! 
Hear  me  pronomicc  thy  death,  that  now  hangi 

o'er  thee,  [ruin? 

Thou  desperate  fool  1  Who  bad  thee  seek  this 
What  mad  unmanly  fate  made  thee  discover 
Thy  cursed  fitcc  to  me  again?    Was't  not 

enough 
To  have  the  fair  protection  of  my  house. 
When  misery  and  justice  close  pursued  thee? 
When  thine  own   bloody  sword  cried  out 

against  thee,  [diee. 

HatchM  In  the  life  of  him? ««  Yet  I  forgave 
My  hospitable  word,  even  when  I  saw 
The  goodliest  branch  of  all  my  blood  lopp'd 

from  me, 
"Did  1  not  seal  still  to  thee? 


'5  Must  I  needs  fool  into  snif  own  destruction?']  I  think  verily,  we  ought  to  read. 

Must  I  needs  fool  it,  to,  &c. 

It  appears  to  me  much  the  more  natural  expression.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  may  be  more  natural,  in  his  idea ;  but  we  think  that  of  the  old  copiei 
so  expressive,  that  any  variation  would  be  imnecessary. 

*^  Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him?]  Hatch'd,  among  cutlers,  is  used  to  mean  when  the  hilts  of 
a  sword  axtgilt:  So  she  would  say  that  Hutilio's  bloody  sword  was  hatch* dov  gill  in  the  life 
of  ber  son  Duartc.  Thealald. 
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IB  I 


l{t«/.  I  am  gone.  ['misery, 

Gtd,  And  when  thou  went'st,  to  u^jo  thy 

Did  I  not  ghre  thee  means M^  But  hatk\  un- 

^tefm! 
Was  tt  net  thus,  to  hide  thy  foce  and  ily  me? 
To  keep  thy  name  for  ever  from  rny  memory? 
Thy  cursed  blood  and  kindred.^  Did  I  not 
swear  then,  [me, 

K  erer  (in  this  wretched  life  thou  hast  left 
Short  and  unfortunate)  I  saw  thee  again. 
Or  came  but  to  the  knowledge  where  thou 
wandredst,  [geance. 

To  call  my  vow  back,  and  pussue  with  ven- 
With  all  tne  miseries  a  mother  suffers? 
Rui.  I  was  bom  to  be  hang*d  -,  there*s  no 

avoiding  it 
Gifs*.  And  dar*st  thou  with  this  impudence 
appear  here?  [in. 

Walk  like  the  winding  sheet  my  son  was  put 
Stain*d  with  those  wounds!  ^' 

Duo,  1  am  happy  now  again ! 
Happy  the  hour  I  tell,  to  find  a  mother. 
So  pious,  good,  and  excellent  in  sorrows ! 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  The  0ovemor*s  come  in. 
Gut.  Oh,  let  him  enter. 
Rut.  I  have  fool'd  myself  a  fair  thread! 
Of  all  my  fortunes. 
This  strikes  me  most 3  not  that  I  fear  to  perish. 
But  that  this  unmannerly  boldness  has  brought 
me  to  it. 

JSnter  Governor,  Ciodio,  and  Charino. 

Gov.  Are  these  fit  preparations  for  a  wed- 
ding, lady? 
I  came  prepared  a  guest 

GuL  Oh,  give  me  justice ! 
As  ever  you  will  leave  a  virtuous  name, 
Dbjustice,  justice,  Sir!  [it. 

Gon.  You  need  not  ask  it;  I  am  bound* to 

GttL  Justice  upon  this  man,  that  kilFd  my 

Gov.  Do  you  confess  the  act?  [son ! 

Rut.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ciod.  RutUio? 

Char.  'Tis  the  same. 

Ciod.  How  fell  he  thus? 
Here  will  be  sorrow  for  the  good  Amoldo! 

Gov.  Take  heed,  Sir,  what  you  say. 

Rut.  I  have  weigh'd  it  well  j 
I  am  tlie  man!  nor  is  it  life  I  start  at; 
Only  I  am  unhappy  I  am  poor, 
Poor  in  czpence  of  nves ;  there  I  am  wretched. 
That  I*ve  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  this  sa- 
crifice ;  '* 


One  for  her  son,  another  for  her  sorrow! 
Excellent  lady,  now  rejoice  again ;  [blood. 
For  though  1  cannot  tnink  you're  pleas'd  in 
Nor  with  that  greedy  thirst  pursue  your  ven- 
geance; [that) 
(The  tenderness,  even  in  those  tears,  denies 
Yet  let  the  world  believe,  you  lov'd  Duartel 
The  unmatched  courtesies  you  have  done  my 

[me 


misenes. 


Without  this  forfeit  to  the  law,  would  cliar£;e 
To  tender  you  this  life,  and  proud  *twouTd 
please  you. 

Gut.  Shall  I  have  justice? 

Gov.  Yes. 

Rut.  1*11  ask  it  for  you ; 
I'll  follow  it  myself,  against  myself. 
Sir,  'tis  most  fit  I  die;  disjpatch  it  quickly: 
The  monstrous  burden  ot  that  grief  she  Ur 

hours  with 
Will  kill  her  else ;  then  blood  on  blood  lies 

on  me! 
Had  1  a  thousand  lives,  I*d  give  'em  all. 
Before  Td  draw  one  tear  more  from  that  vir- 
tue, [bold  sword — 

Gilt.  Be  not  too  cruel.  Sir — and  yet  his 
But  his  life  cannot  restore  diat — he's  a  man  too 
Of  a  fair  promise-— but,  alas !  my  son's  dead ! — 
If  I  have  justice,  must  it  kiS  him  ? 

Gov,  Yes.  [goodly! 

Gut,  If  I  have  not,  it  kills  me;  strong  and 
Why  should  he  perish  too  ? 

Crov,  It  lies  in  3rour  pow*r ; 
You  only  may  accuse  him,  or  may  quit  him. 

Clod.  Be  tiiere  no  other  witnesses? 

Gut.  Not  any.  rdaim. 

And,  if  I  save  liim,  will  not  the  world  pro- 

I  have  forgot  a  son,  to  save  a  murderer? 

And  yet  he  looks  not  like  one;    he  looks 

maulv.  [perish ! 

Clod.  Pity,  so  brave  a  gentleman  should 
She  cannot  be  so  hard,  so  cruel-hearted. 

Gut.  Will  you  pronounce?  —  Yet,  stay  a 
little,  Sir. 

Rut,  Rid  yourself,  lady,  of  this  misery. 
And  let  me  go :  I  do  but  breed  more  tempests. 
With  which  you  are  already  too  much  shaken. 

Gui,  Do,  now  pronounce !  I  will  not  hear. 

Dua,  You  shall  not !  [Discovering  himself. 
Yet  turn  and  see,  good  madam. 

Gov.  Do  not  wonder : 
'Tis  he,  restor'd  asain,  thank  the  good  doctor. 
Pray,  do  not  stand  amaz'd;  it  is  Duarte, 
He's  well,  is  safe  again. 

Gui.  Oh,  my  sweet  son !  [tions. 

I  will  not  press  my  wonder  now  with  ques* 
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to  imp  thy  misery. 


Did  I  not  give  thee  means  f]  t.  e.  Did  I  not  furnish  thee  with  money,  to  assist  thyjliehtf 
It  is  a  term  \n  falconry ;  to  imp  is  said,  when  a  fresh  feather  of  a  hawk  is  put  to  an  old  broken 
itump.  Theobald, 

**  Stand  toith  those  toounds!'^  Thus  say  all  the  editions.    We  have  ventured  to  substitute 

\tmn*d  for  stand, 

'*  That  I  have  not  two  lives  lent  me  for  his  sacrifice  {]  For  whose  sacrifice?  Not  for  Duarte's ; 
that  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  verse  contradicts.  To  make  any  sense,  we  must  read, 
r&i#.  Sympson, 
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[Acts.  Sc.i. 


Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  that  cruelty 
1  urg'd  against  you. 

Rut.  Madam,  it  was  but  justice      [again ; 

Dua.  'Tis  true,  the  doctor  heal'd  this  body 
But  this  man  heal'd  my  soul,  made  my  mind 
perfect:  [sav'd  me; 

The  good  sharp  lessons  his  sword  read  to  me. 
For  which,  if  you  lov'd  me,  dear  mother. 
Honour  and  love  this  man. 

Gui,  You  sent  this  letter? 

Rut,  My  boldness  makes  me  blush  now. 

Gui.  I'll  wipe  off  that ;' 
And,  with  this  kiss,  I  take  you  for  my  husband. 
Your  wooing's  done.  Sir;  I  believe  you  love 

me. 
And  that's  the  wealth  I  look  for  now. 

Rut.  You  have  it.  [wishes. 

Dua.  You  have  ended  my  desire  to  all  my 

Gov.  Now  'tis  a  wedding  a^ain.     And  if 
Hippolyta 
Make  good,  what  with  the  hazard  of  her  life 
She  undertook,  the  evening  will  set  cle;ir. 
After  a  stormy  day. 

Enter  Hippolyta,  and  Leopold  hading  Ar- 
^noldoy   and  Zcfiocia,   with  Zabulorty   and 
Sulpitia.  y  f 

Char.  Here  comes  the  lady.  [again 

Clod.  With  fair  Zenocia,  health  with  life 

Restor'd  unto  her. 

Zen.  The  gift  of  her  goodness.  [too, 

Rut.  Let  us  embrace ;  1  am  of  your  order 

And  though  I  once  desparr'd  of  women,  now 

I  find  they  relish  much  of  scorpions; 

For  both  have  sting;;,  and  both  can  hurt,  and 
cure  too. 

But  what  have  been  your  fortunes? 
Am.  We'll  defer 

Our  story,  and,  at  time  more  fit,  relate  it. 

Now  all  that  reverence  virtue,  and  in  that 

Zenocia's  constancy  and  jwrfcct  love. 


Or  for  her  sake  Arnoldo*s,  join  with  us 
In  th'  honour  of  this  lady. 

Char.  She  deserves  i..  [hereafter: 

Hip.  Hippolyta's  life  shall  make  that  good 
Nor  will  I  alone  better  myself,  butothen; 
For  these,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  have  made 

their  actions 
Not  altogether  innocent,^  shall  from  me 
Be  so  supplied,  that  need  shall  not  compel 

them 
To  any  course  of  life,  but  what  the  law 
Shall  give  allowance  to. 

Zab.  and  Sul.  Your  ladyship*s  creatures. 

Rut.  Be  so,  and  no  more,  you  man-hDcb- 

ter!  [such  fervour 

Hip.  And,  wortjiy  Leopold,  you  that  with 

So  long  have  sought  me,  and  in  that  desenr'd 

me. 
Shall  now  find  full  reward  for  all  your  traveb, 
Which  vou  have  made  more  dear  by  patient 
sufferance.  [me 

And  though  my  violent  dotage  did  transport 
Beyond  those  bounds  my  modesty  should  hare 
kept  in,  [act, 

Though  my  desires  were  loose,  from  unchaste 
Heav'n  knows,  I  am  free.** 

Leap.  The  thought  of  that's  dead  to  mc; 
I  gladly  take  your  oflfer. 

Rut.  Do  so,  Sir ; 
A  piece  of  crack'd  gold  ever  will  weigh  down 
Silver  that's  whole. 

Gor.  You  shall  be  all  my  guests; 
I  must  not  be  deny'd. 

.  Am.  Come,  my  Zenocia, 
Our  bark  at  length  has  found  a  quiet  harbour; 
And  the  unspotted  progress  of  our  loves 
Ends  not  alone  in  safety,  but  rewanl ; 
To  instruct  others,  by  our  fair  example. 
That,  though  good  purposes  are  long  with- 
stood, [good. 
The  hand  of  Heaven  still  guides  such  as  are 

[^Exeunt  owna. 
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*^  For  these,  whose  iccnifs,  perhaps^  have  made  their  actions 

Not  altogether  innocent,  Arc!  Hippolyta  had  obligations  to  the  agency  both  of  Zabulon  and 
Sulpitia;  and  she  shews  a  sort  of  romantic  generosity  in  requiting  their  services;  but,  indeed, 
in  jx)etical  justice,  they  both  ought  to  have  been  punished  :  Zabulon  was  a  scoundrel  pimp  to 
a  bawdy-houbc ;  and  Sulj)itia  was  not  only  a  notorious  bawd,  but  a  dealer  in  magic  and  a  poi- 
soner. Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald,  we  apprehend,  has  mistaken  the  Poets  here:  HlpjK)lyta  does  not  mean  to 
give  Zabulon  and  Sulpitia  a  reward,  instead  of  a  punishmcnt,yo7////ir  malversation},  she  means 
to  *  better*  the  community  at  large,  by  placiiv^  these  vile  instruments  in  such  a  state,  as  that 
*  need  shall  not  compel  tliem  to  any  course  of  life,  but  what  the  law  shall  give  allowance  to.* 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  all  this  magical  episode  is  bolh  un pleasing  and  impro- 
bable. Hippolyta^'s  character,  too,  is  almost  too  vicious  even  for  reformation  sulficient  to  re- 
commend her  to  the  favour  of  the  audience. 

^'* y^"^'«  unchaste  art, 

Ilvavn  knows,  I  am  fvcc^  The  Editors  of  1750  concur  in  altering,  wc  think  properly, 
art  to  act. 


a  b 
of  U^ 
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THE  EPILOGUE. 


r  there  should  be  an  Epjlogue  to  a  play, 

>w  no  cause.     The  old  and  usual  way, 

vhich  they  were  made,  was  t'  entreat  the 

grace 

ich  as  were  spectators :  In  this  place. 


And  time,  'tis  to  no  purpose ;  for,  I  know. 
What  you  resolve  alreaay  to  bestow 
Will  not  be  alter  d,  whatsoe*er  I  say 
In  the  behalf  of  us,  and  of  the  Play ; 
Only  to  quit  our  doubts,  if  you  think  fit. 
You  may  or  cry  it  up  or  silence  it- 


ANOTHER  EPILOGUE. 


UUK  much  in  the  Prologue  for  the  Play, 
s  desert,  I  hope ;  yet  you  might  say. 
Id  I  change  now  Irom  that,  which  then 
was  meant, 
t  a  syllable  grow  less  confident. 


I  were  weak-hearted :  I  am  still  the  same 
In  my  opinion,  and  forbear  to  frame 

g'ualiiication,  or  excuse.     If  you 
oncur  with  me,  and  hold  my  judgment  true 
Shew  it  with  any  sign ;  and  from  this  place,  ' 
Or  send  me  off  exploded,  or  with  grace. 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER, 

A    COMEPy. 


^mmendatory  Verses  by  IIUls  speak  of  Fletcher  as  sole  Author  of  this  G>medy$  aii4 
of  the  old  quartos  have  his  name  only  in  the  title,  while  others  have  Beaumont's  also^ 
Prologue,  and  the  Epilogue,  ascribe  it  totally  to  Fletcher.  The  first  copy  we  have  seei^ 
>rinted  in  l637 ;  which  we  apprehend  Mr.  Theobald  was  not  possessed  of^  as  he  speaks 
edition  of  l640  as  the  oldest  We  have  heard  of  one  bearing  date  1 629;  but  have  not 
it,  nor  that  of  l640;  and  that  which  is  dated  l6b\,  is  said  in  the  title  to  be  'ihe  second 
m.*  Colley  Gibber,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Custom  of  th^ 
itry,  has  introduced  paru  of  this  Play  ipto  his  Comedy  of  IjDve  makes  a  ]V{an«  or  ^ 
I  Fortune. 


s 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


at  it  would  take  from  our  modesty, 
sc  the  Writer,  or  tlie  Comedy, 
ir  fair  suffrage  crown  it ;  I  should  say, 
all  most  welcome  to  no  vulgar  Play ; 
far  we  are  confident.     And  if  he 
ade  it  still  live  in  your  memory ; 
U  expect  what  we  present  to-night 
be  judg'd  wofthy  of  your  ears  andsigbt; 


You  shall  hear  Fletcher  in  it;  his  trae  aCnoB^ 
And  neat  expressions.    Lilting,  he  did  gain 
Your  good  opinions  >  but,  no#d«u],  commendf 
This  orphan  to  the  care  of  noble  friends:' 
And  may  it  raise  in  you  content  and  mirth^ 
And  be  receiv'd  for  a  legitimate  birth ! 

Your  crrace  erects  new  trophies  to  his  fania^ 
And  sliajl  to  after!-tim«s  preserve  his  n^ine. 


PERSONS  REPRESFJ^JTED. 


Men. 

,  a  lord. 

GMT,  a  gentleman. 

,  a  justice,  brother  to  3Tiramont. 

BS,  a  xcholur.  \  /    r>  •  ^^ 

*  ,.  '    >  sons  to  Brisac. 

:e,  a  courtier,  ) 

ONT,  \  two  courtiers,  friends  to  Eur 

,  J    stace."^ 

w,  servant  to  Charles. 

}  servants  to  Brisac, 
■ 


PjlIEST. 

Notary. 

Servants. 

Officers. 


WOMBV. 


Akgellina,  daughter  to  Lewif. 
Sylvia,  her  woman. 
Lilly,  wi/e  to  Andrew,. 
Ladies. 


Wouldst  thou  all  wit,  all  comick  art  surveyf 
Read  here  and  wonder ;  Fletcher  writ  the  play. 


— —  But,  now  dead,,  commends 

is  orphan  to  the  care  of  nolle  friends^  By  tliis  passage  it  should  seem,  the  Elder  Bro^ 
s  not  given  to  the  stajic  till  after  Fletcher's'  demise  ;  a  circumstance  on  which  it  is  im- 
for  us  to  dqcide^  All  tlie  information  we  can  give  is,  that  this  prologue  is  printed  to 
ion  of  l()37  J  and,  if  the  play  wra*  published  in  I629,  that  was  not  til}  four  jeafs  after 
•  died. 

iends  to  Eustace.']  This  is  tlie  reading  of  all  the  copies  prior  to  I70O ;  when  Mr.Thco- 
Me  to  substitute  dependants  on  Eustace ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ^ore  characbiris^ 
arsons :  But  an  arbitrary  variation  should  at  least  be  mentioned. 
J,  5JB 
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f  Act  1.  Sc.  I. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Letcis,  Angeltina,  and  Sylvia* 

Letvis.'^ AY ,  I  must  walk  you  further. 

•^^      -^ne.  I  am  tir'd,  Sir, 
And  ne'er  shall  toot  it  home. 

Lew.  'Tis  for  your  health ; 
The  want  of  exercise  takes  from  your  beauties. 
And  sloth  dries  up  your  sweetness.    That  you 

are 
My  only  daughter,  and  my  heir,  is  granted ; 
And  you  in  thankfulness  must  needs  acknow- 
You  ever  find  me  an  indulgent  father,  [ledge 
And  open-handed. 

Ang.  Nor  can  you  tax  me.  Sir, 
I  hope,  for  want  of  duty  to  deser^'e 
These  favours  from  you. 

Lew,  No,  my  Angcllina, 
I  love  and  cherish  thy  obedience  to  me. 
Which  my  care  to  advance  thee  shall  confirm. 
All  that  I  aim  at  is,  to  win  thee  from 
The  practice  of  an  idle  foolish  state, 
Us'd  by  great  women,  who  think  any  labour 
(Though  in  the  service  of  themselves)  a  ble- 
To  their  fair  fortunes.  [mish 

Ang.  Make  me  understand.  Sir, 
What  'tis  you  point  at. 

Lew.  At  the  custom,  how 
Virgins  of  wealthy  families  waste  their  youth : 
After  a  long  sleep,  when  you  wake,  your  wo- 
man 
Presents  your  breakfast,  then  you  sleep  again. 
Then  rise,  and  being  trimmM  up  by  others' 

hands. 
You're  led  to  dinner,  and  that  ended,  either 
To  cards  or  to  your  couch  (as  if  you  were 
Borne  without  motion),  after  this  to  supper. 
And  then  to-bed :  And  so  your  life  runs  round 
Without  variety,  or  action,  daughter. 

Syl.  Here's  a  Icarn'd  lecture! 

Lew.  From  this  idleness. 
Diseases,  both  of  body  and  of  mind. 
Grow  strong  upon  you  j  wherea  stirring  nature. 
With  wholesome  exercise,  guards  both  from 
danger.  [hunt, 

I'd  have  thee  rise  wi'  th'  sun,  walk,  dance,  or 
Visit  the  groves  and  springs,  and  learn  the 

virtues 
Of  plants  and  simples:  Do  this  moderately, 
And  thou  slialt  not,  with  eating  chalk,  or  coals. 
Leather  and  oiitmeal,  and  such  other  trasli, 
P'all  into  the  green-sickness. 

Si/l.  With  your  pardon, 
(Were  you  but  pleas'd  to  minister  it)  I  could 
Prescribe  a  remedy  for  my  lady's  health. 
And  her  delight  too,  iar  transcending  those 
Your  lordship  bnt  now  inciitiou  d. 

Lew.  What  is  it,  Sylvia  ?  [word, 

Syl.  What  is't?  a  noble  husband:  in  that 
*  A  noble  husband,'  all  content  of  women 
Is  wholly  comprehended.    He  will  rouse  her. 
As  you  say,  with  the  sun;  and  bo  pi^'C  loiicr. 


As  she  will  dance,  ne'er  doubt  it;  and  hunt 

with  her. 
Upon  occasion,  until  both  be  weary; 
And  then  th«  knowledge  of  your  plants  and 

simples. 
As  I  take  it,  were  superfluous.     A'loving, 
And  but  add  to  it,  a  ^nesome  bedfellow. 
Being  the  sure  physician! 

Lew.  Well  said,  wench.  [delhrcr 

Ang.  And  who  gave  you  Gommifuon  t* 
Your  verdict,  minion? 

Sul.  I  deserve  a  fee. 
And  not  a  frown,  dear  madam.    I  but  speak 
Her  thoughts,  my  lord,  and  what  her  modestj 
Refuses  to  give  voice  to.     Shew -no  mernr 
To  a  maidenhead  of  fourteen,  but  off  with 't 
Let  her  lose  no  time.  Sir :  Fathers  that  deny 
Their  daughters  lawful  pleasures,  when  ripe 

for  them. 
In  some  kind  edge  their  appetites  to  taste  of 
The  fruit  that  is  forbidden. 

Lew.  'Tis  well  urg'd. 
And  I  approve  it.     No  more  blushing,  girl; 
Thy  woman  hath  s}>oke  truth, and  so  prevented 
What  I  meant  to  move  to  thee.  There  dwells 

near  us 
A  gentleman  of  blood,  monsieur  Brisac, 
Of  a  fair  state,  six  thousand  crowns  per  annifiR, 
The  happy  father  of  two  hopeful  sons,    [lar, 
Of  different  breeding ;  the  elder,  a  mere  icbo- 
Tlie  younger,  a  quaint  courtier. 

Ang.  Sir,  I  know  them 
By  public  fame,  though  yet  I  never  saw  them; 
Ann  that  oppos'd  antipathy  between 
7''heir  various  dispositions,  renders  them 
The  general  discourse  and  argument; 
One  part  inclining  to  the  scholar  Charles, 
The  other  side  preferring  Eustace,  as 
A  man  complete  in  courtship. 

Lew.  And  which  way 
(If  of  these  two  you  were  to  chusea  husband) 
Doth  your  affection  sway  you? 

Ang.  To  be  plain,  Sir, 
(Since  you  will  teach  me  boldness)  as  they  are, 
Simply  themselves,  to  neither.    I^t  a  courtier 
Be  never  so  exact,  let  him  be  bless'd  with 
All  parts  that  yield  him  to  a  virgin  gracious. 
If  he  depend  on  others,  and  stand  not 
On  his  own  bottoms,  though  he  have  the 

means 
To  bring  his  mistress  to  a  masque,  or,  by 
Conveyance  from  some  great  one's  lips,  to 
taste  [purchase 

Such  favour  from  the  king's;  or,  grant  he 
Precedency  in  the  country,  to  be  sworn 
A  servant-extraordinary  to  the  qiueen ; 
Nay,  though  he  live  in  expectation  of 
Some  huge  preferment  in  reversion ;  if 
He  want  a  present  fortune,  at  the  best 
Those  are  but  glorious  dreams,  and  only  yieU 

him 
A  happiness  in  pctse,  not  la  etft. 
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Nor  can  they  fetch  him  silks  from  th*  mercer; 


nor 


Discharge  a  tayIor*s  bill,  nor  in  full  plenty. 
Which  still  preserves  a  quiet  bed  at  home. 
Maintain  a  family. 

Lew,  Aptly  considered. 
And  to  my  wish.    But  what*s  thy  ceiisure  of 
The  scholar? 

Ane.  Troth,  if  he  be  nothing  else,    [nets. 
As  of  the  courtier :   All  his  songs,  and  son- 
His  anagrams,  acrostics,  epigrams. 
His  deep  and  philosophical  discourse 
Of  nature*s  hidden  secrets,  make  not  up 
A  perfect  husband.     He  can  hardly  borrow 
The  stars  of  the  celestial  crown  to  make  me 
A  tire  for  my  head ;  nor  Charles's  wane  for  a 

coach. 
Nor  Ganymede  for  a  page,  nor  a  rich  eown 
From  Juno's  wardrobe ;  nor  would  1  lye-in. 
For  I  despair  not  once  to  be  a  mother. 
Under  Hcav'n's  spangled  canopy,  or  banquet 
My  guests  and  gossips  with  imacinM  nectar; 
Pure  Orleans  would  do  better.  No,  no,  father. 
Though  I  could  be  well  pleas'd  to  have  my 

husband 
A  courtier,  and  a  scholar,  young,  and  valiant. 
These  are  but  gaudy  nothings,  if  there  be  not 
Something  to  make  up  a  substance. 

Lew.  And  what's  that?  [said  all : 

Ang.  A  full  estate;  and,  that  said,  I've 
And,  get  me  such  a  one,  with  these  additions. 
Farewell,  virginity !  and  welcome,  wedlock ! 

Lew.  But  where  is  such  one  to  be  met 
with,  daughter? 
A  black  swan  is  more  common ;'  you  may  wear 
Gm  tresses  ere  we  find  him. 

Ang.  I  am  not 
So  punctual  in  all  ceremonies ;  I  will  bate 
Two  or  three  of  these  good  parts,  before  I'll 
Too  long  upon  the  choice.  [dwell 

Syl.  Only,  my  lord,  remember 
That  he  be  rich  and  active ;  for,  without  these. 
The  others  yield  no  relish :  Hut,  these  perfect. 
You  must  bear  with  small  faults,  madam. 

Lew,  Merry  wench ; 
And  it  becomes  you  well!  I'll  to  Brisac, 
And  try  what  may  be  done.     1'  th'  mean 
time,  home,  [a  bride. 

And  feast  thy  thoughts  with  ih'  pleasures  of 

Syl.  Thoughts  are  but  airy  food.  Sir;  let 

*  her  taste  them.  \_Excunt  severally. 

'  A  black  swan  is  more  common.']  The  Poets  seem  here  to  have  had  an  eye  to  this  Latin 

hexameter. 

Kara  avis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillima  cygno. 

*  A  Spanish  carrack.]  A  carrack  is  a  ship  of  great  bulk,  an" 
perhaps  what  wc  now  call  a  galleon.    So  Shakcsj)eare ; 

*  Faith,  he  to  night  hath  boarded  a  Inntl  carrack : 

•  If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  ho's^nade  for  ever. 

And  in  the  Coxcomb,  by  our  Authors, 

* they'll  be  freighted  ; 

.  *  They're  made  like  carracks,  all  for  strength  and  stowage.        i?. 

^  lie  Irraks  his  fast,  &c.l  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  before  Mr.  Congrcve,  when  ht 
wrote  the  beginning  of  bis  play  of  I^ovc  for  Love.  R. 


SCENE  IL 

Enter  Andrew,  Cook,  and  Butler. 

And.  Unload  part  of  the  library  and  make 

room  [you. 

For  th'  other  dozen  of  carts ;  I'll  strait  be  with 

Cook.  Why,  hath  he  more  books? 

And.  More  than  ten  marts  send  over. 

But.  And  can  he  tell  their  names? 

And.  Their  names  I  he  has  'em  [thing; 
As  perfect  as  his  Pater  Xoster ;  but  that's  no- 
H'has  read  them  over,  leaf  by  leaf,  three  thou- 
sand times.  [sink' 
But  here's  the  wonder ;  tho*  their  weizht  would 
A  Spanish  carrack,*  without  otlier  ballast,] 
He  carrietli  them  all  in  his  head,  and  yet 
He  walks  upright. 

But.  Surely  he  has  a  strong  brain. 

And.  If  all  thy  pipes  of  wine  were  fill'd 
with  books,  [in 

Made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  myst'ries  writ 
Old  moth-eaten  vellum,  he  would  sip  thy  cellar 
Quite  dry,  and  stilf  be  thirsty.  Then,  for's  diet. 
He  eats  and  digests  more  volumes  at  a  meal, 
Than  there  would  be  larks  (thoueh  the  sky 
should  fall)  ^ 

Devour'd  in  a  month  in  Paris.:  Yet  fear  not. 
Sons  o'  th'  buttery  and  kitchen!  though  his 

learn'd  stomach 
Cannot  be  appeas'd,  he'll  seldom  trouble  you ; 
His  knowing  stomach  contemns  your  black- 
jacks, Butltr, 
And  your  flagons;  and.  Cook,  thy  boil'd,  tliy 
roast,  thy  bak'd ! 

Cook.  How  liveth  he? 

And.  Not  as  other  men  do ; 
Few  princes  fare  like  him  :  He  breaks  his  fast 
Witli  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully,  takes 
His  watering  with  the  muses,  sups  with  Livy, 
Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  jn  Fia  LacteA,^ 
And>  after  six  hours'  conference  with  the  stars. 
Sleeps  with  old  Erra  Pater. 

But.  This  is  admirable,      [ihy  old  master, 

^nd.  I'll  tell  you  more  hereafter.     Here's 
And  another  old  ignorant  elder;  I'll  upon  'cm. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lewis. 

Bri.  What,  Andrew?    welcome,  where's 
uiy  Ciiarles?  speak,  Andrew; 
Where  didst  thou. leave  thy  master? 
And.  Contemplating 


Thcohald. 
commonly  of  great  value  ^ 

OtJ/rllo,  act  i.' 
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*Tht  number  of  the  sands  in  the  highway ; 
And,  from  that,  purposes  to  make  a  judgment 
Of  the  remainder  in  the  sea.     He  is,  Sir, 
In  seHous  study,  and  will  lose  no  minute. 
Nor  out  of 's  pace  to  knowledge.* 

Lew.  This  is  strange.  [him 

And.  Yet  he  hath  sent  his  duty,  Sir^  before 
In  this  fair  manuscript. 

Bri.  What  have  we  here? 
Pot-hooks  and  andirons ! 

And,  I  much  pity  you ! 
It  is  the  Syrian  enaracter,  or  the  Arabic. 
Would  you  have  it  said,  so  great  and  deep  a 

scholar 
As  master  Charles  is,  should  ask  blessing 
In  any  Christian  language?  Were  it  Greek, 
I  could  interpret  for  you ;  but,  indeed,  - 
Tm  gone  no  further. 

Bri.  And  in  Greek  you  can 
Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly  ?^ 

And.  If  I  keep  her  [Sir, 

From  your  French  dialect  (as  I  hope  I  shall, 
Howe*er  she  is  your  bundress)  she  shall  put  you 
To  the  charge  of  no  more  sope  than  usual 
For  th*  washing  of  your  sheets. 

Bri.  Take  in  the  knave. 
And  let  him  eat. 
.  And.  And  drink  too.  Sir  ? 

Bri.  And  drink  too,  Sir : 
And  see  your  master's  chamber  readj  for  him. 

Bui.  Come,  doctor  Andrew,  without  dis- 
Thou  shalt  commence  i'th'  cellar,  [putation, 

Andi  I  had  rather 
Commence  on  a  cold  bak*d  meat. 

Cook.  Thou  shalt  ha*t,  boy.  [^Exeunt. 

Bri.  Good  monsieur  Lewis,  I  esteem  myself 
Much  honoured  in  your  clear  intent  to  join 
Our  antient  families,  and  make  them  one ; 
And  'twill  take  from  my  age  and  cares,  to  live 
And  see  what  you  have  purpos'd,put  in  act. 
Of  which  your  visit  at  this  present  is 
A  hopeful  omen ;  I  each  mmute  expecting 
Th*  arrival  of  my  sons.     I  have  not  wrong*d 
Their  birth  for  want  of  mc^ns  and  education. 


To  shape  them  to  that  comse  each  was  a^ 

dieted ; 
And  therefore,  that  we  may  proceed  discreetlyi 
Since  what's  concluded  rashly  seldom  prosper^ 
You  first  shall  take  a  strict  perusal  ot  them. 
And  then,  from  your  allowance,  yoar  fm 
May  fashion  her  affection.  [dangbter 

Lew.  Monsieur  Brisac, 
You  offer  fair  and  nobly,  and  1*11  meet  yov 
In  the  same  line  of  honour;  and,  i  hope. 
Being  bless'd  but  with  one  daughter,  I  shaR 
Appear  impertinently  curious,  [not 

Though,  with  my  utmost  vigilance  and  study, 
I  labour  to  bestow  her  to  her  worth. 
Let  others  speak  her  form,  and  future  fortune 
From  me  descending  to  her;  I  in  that 
Sit  down  with  silence. 

Bri.  You  may,  my  lord,  securely ; 
Since  fame  aloud  proclaimeth  her  perfections, 
Commanding  all  men's  tongues  to  sing  her 

praises. 
Should  I  say  more,  you  well  might  censaicme 
(What  yet  \  never  was)  a  flatterer. 
What  trampling's  that  without  of  horses? 

Enter  Butler. 

But.   Sir,  my  young  masters  are  nevdy 

alighted*  .  [sitioos. 

Bri.  Sir,  now  obsenre  their  several  dbpo- 

Enier  Charles. 

Char.  Bid  my  subslser  carr^  my  hackney  to 
The  butt'ry,  and  give  him  his  bever ;  it  is  i 

civil 
And  sober  beast,  and  will  drink  moderately; 
And,  that  done,  turn  him  into  the  quadrangle. 

Bri.  He  cannot  out  of  his  university  tone. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egremont,  and  Cowsy. 

Eust.  Lackey,  take  care  our  coursers  be 

well  rubb'd  [in  speed. 

And  cloath'd ;  they  have  outstripp'd  the  wind 

Lew.  Ay,  marry.  Sir,  there's  metal  in  this 
young  fellow  1 


and  will  lose  no  minute. 


Nor  out  ofspace  to  knowledge.']  We  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  this  passage,  but 
suspect  a  corruption.    Perhaps  the  author  wrote, 

■  ■    ■         and  will  lose  no  minute. 
Nor  ought  of  space  to  knowledge ; 

The  meaning  of  which  is  clear.     Time  and  space  are  no  uncommon  association. 

^ And  in  Greek  you  can 

Lie  with  your  smug  wife  Lilly.]  Brisac  is  here  strangely  out  of  character.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  an  old  stupid  justice  of  the  peace,  one  of  no  polite  literature,  and  read  only  in  the  old 
statutes,  and  in  them  no  better  learned  than  his  clerk :  Yet  here,  'tis  manifest,  he  is  making  ao 
allusion  to  a  passage  in  Juvenal's  Satires. 

Hoc  cuncta  effundunt  animi  secrela.     Quid  ultrh? 
Concumbunt  Gra-ce.  •  Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald  complains,  that  the  country  justice  is  here  Out  of  character,  as  he  supposes 
him  to  refer  to  Juvenal's  Concumbunt  Cract*.  But  supposing  the  Author  took  his  hint  from 
hence,  he  does  not  make  the  country  justice  refer  to  it.  But  Mr.  Theobald  does  not  seem  to 
have  observed  the  emii vocation  of  the  word  Lilly ^  which  refers  to  the  old  grammarian,  as 
Andrew  says  after.  To  brinfr  me  back  from  my  grammar  to  my  horn-hook  !  This  is  an  allusioB 
surely  within  the  compass  ota  country  squire>  and  therefore  quite  jn  character*        Seward. 
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IVbat  a   sheep's   look    his   Elder  Brother 
hasl 

Char.  Yoor  blessing.  Sir  I 

Bri.  Rise,  Charles;  thou  hast  it. 

Eusi.  Sir,  though  it  be  unusual  in  the  court, 
(Since  'tis  the  country's  aarb)  I  bend  my  knee, 
Ajid  do  expect  what  follows. 

Bri.  Courtly  beg*d. 
Mr  blessing!  take  it.  [adorer. 

£u$t.    (to  Lew.)   Your    lordship*s  vow*d 
What  a  thing  this  brother  is !  Yet  V\\  vouch- 
safe him 
The  new  Italian  shrug.    How  clownishly 
The  book- worm  does  return  it. 

Char.  I  am  glad  you're  well.  [Reads. 

Eust,  Pray  you  be  happy  in  the  knowledge 
This  pair  of  accomplish'd  monsieurs :  [of 

Xliey  are  gallants  that  have  seen  both  Tro- 

jBrf.  I  embrace  their  loves.  [picks. 

Egre.  Which  we'll  repay  with  8er\'ulatine.^ 

Cow.  And  will  repori  your  bounty  in  the 
court.  [first 

Bri.  I  pray  you,  make  deserving  use  oa't 
Eustace,  give  entertainment  to  your  friends; 
What*s  in  my  house  is  theirs. 

Eust.  Which  we'll  make  use  of:  fhcalths. 

Let's  warm   our    brains  with  half-a-dozen 

And  then,  hang  cold  discourse;    for  we'll 

speak  fire-works.  [Exeunt. 

Lew.  What,  at  his  book  already? 

Bri.  Fy»  fy,  Charles, 
No  hour  of  interruption  ? 

Char,  Plato  differs  from  Socrates  in  this. 

Bri.  Come,  lay  them  by ; 
Let  them  strtee  at  leisure. 

Char.  Man*s  life.  Sir,  being 
So  short,^  and  then  the  way  that  leads  unto 
The  knowledge  of  ourselves,  so  long  and  te- 
Each  minute  should  be  precious.  [dious, 

Bri.  In  our  care  [with 

To  manage  worldly  business,  you  nmst  part 
This  bookish  contemplation,  and  prepare 
IToiiiself  for  action;  to  thrive  in  this  age, 
[s  held  the  palm  of  learning.   You  must  study 
To  know  what  part  of  my  land's  good  for  th* 
plough. 


And  what  for  pasture;  how  to  buy  and  sell 
To  the  best  advantage ;  how  to  cure  my  oxen  '^ 
When  they're  o'ergone  with  labour. 

Char.  I  may  do  this  [tillage. 

From  what  Tve  read.  Sir.  For  what  concerns 
Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Virgil 
In  his  Georgicks?  and  to  cure  your  herds. 
His  BucolicKs  is  a  master-piece.''    But  when 
He  does  describe  the  commonwealth  of  bees. 
Their  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the  herbs 
From  which  they  gather  honev,  with  their  care 
To  place  it  with  aecorum  in  the  hive. 
Their  government  among  themselves,  their 

order 
In  going  forth  and  coming  loaden  home. 
Their  obedience  to  their  kmg.  and  his  rewards 
To  such  as  labour,  and  his  punishments  '^ 
Oidy  inflicted  on  the  slothful  drone ; 
I'm  ravish'd  with  it,  and  there  reap  my  harvest. 
And  there  receive  the  gain  my  cattle  bring  me. 
And  there  find  wax  and  honey. 

Bri.  And  ^jjrow  rich 
In  your  imagmation.     Heyday,  heyday  \ 
Georgicks,  and  Bucolicks,  and  bees!  Art  mad? 
Char.    No,   Sir,  the  knowledge  of  these 

guards  me  from  it.  [of  books, 

Bri.  But  can  you  find  among  your  bundle 

And  put  in  all  your  dictionaries  that  speak  all 

tongues, 
What  pleoitures  they  enjoy,  that  do  embrace 
A  welUshap'd  wealthy  bride?  Answer  me  that 
Char.  'Tis  frequent.  Sir,  in  story :  There 

I  read  of 
All  kind  of  virtuous  and  vicious  women. 
The  ancient  Spartan  dames,  and  Roman  ladies. 
Their  beauties  and  deformities.    And  when 
I  light  upon  a  Portia  or  Cornelia, 
Crown'd  with  still-flourishing  leaves  of  truth 

and  goodness, 
With  such  a  feeling  I  peruse  their  .fortunes. 
As  if  I  then  had  liv'd,  and  freely  tasted 
Their  ravishing  sweetness ;  atthepresent,loving 
The  whole  sex  for  their  goodness  and  example. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  \vlien  I  look  on 
A  Clytemnestra  or  a  Tullia,  [latter. 

The  first  batli'd  in  her  husband's  blood ;  the 


■  Which  well  repay  with  servulating.]  This  is  the  reading  of  l6;^7.  The  edition  of  1651, 
ind  all  the  subsequent,  say,  with  service.  The  old  reading  is  probably  right,  and  meant  to 
idicule  the  conceit  and  affectation  of  Eustace's  travelled  companions. 

•  MarCs  life.  Sir,  leing 
fib  short,  &C.']  Charles  is  here  immediately  shewing  his  learning;  for  if  I  am  not  very 
nach  mistaken,  the  Poets  have  given  him  this  sentiment  from  the  first  Aphorism  of  Hippocrates. 

Theobald. 
How  to  cure  my  oxen. 


10 


When  they*re  o'er^rown  with  labour.']  Cergrown,  we  think  with  the  editors  of  1750,  i^ 
TTOneous.     Those  gentlemen  read  oerdone\  but  as  o'crguue^  which  conveys  the  same  mean- 
ng,  is  nearer  the  trace  of  the  old  letters,  we  Ijavc  chose  to  adopt  lh.it  word. 
**  j4nd  to  cure  cur  herds 
His  Bucolicks  is  a  muster-piece.]  This  mistake,  ofnicntioninjr  those  subjects,  as  occur- 
ing  on  the  Bucolicks,  which  arc  treated  of  in  the  Georgicks,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Sympson. 

with  his  punishments 


g% 


Only  inflicted  on  the  slothful  drone.] 
Jgnavuin  fvncoi  peats  ^prasipibus  arcent,  says  Virgil. 


Theobald. 
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Without  a  touch  of  piety,  driving  on 
Her  chariot  o*er  her  father's  breathless  tmnk. 
Horror  invades  my  faculties;  and  comparing 
The  multitudes  o'  th*  guilty,  with  the  few 
That  did  die  innocents,  I  detest  and  loath  *em. 
As  ignorance  ur  atheism. 

Bri.  You  resolve  then,  [me  ? 

Ne'er  to  m  ike  ])ayment  of  the  debt  you  owe 

Cfiar.  What  debt,  good  Sir? 

Bri.  A  debt  I  paid  my  father 
When  I  begat  thee,  and  made  him  agrandsire; 
Which  I  expect  from  you. 

Char,  The  children,  Sir, 
Which  I  will  leave  to  all  posterity,  - 
Begot  and  brought  up  by  my  painful  studies. 
Shall  be  my  livmg  issue.  [collection 

Bri*  Very  well ;  and  I  shall  have  a  general 
Of  all  the  quiddits  '^  from  Adam  to  this  time 
To  be  my  grandchild. 

Char,  And  such  a  one,  I  hope.  Sir, 
As  shall  not  shame  the  family. 

Bri,  Nor  will  you  take  care  of  my  estate? 

Char.  But  in  my  wishes :  [soul 

For  know.  Sir,  that  the  wings  on  which  my 
Is  mounted,  have  long  since  borne  her  too  high 
To  sloop  to  any  prey  that  soars  not  upwards. 
Sordid  and  dunghill  mind^,  compos'd  of  earth. 
In  tliat  gross  clement  fix  all  their  happiness ; 
But  purpr  spirits,  purs'd  and  refin  d,  snake  off 
That  clog  of  human  frailty.     Give  me  leave 
T'cnioy  myself;  that  place  that  docs  contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 
A  glorious  court,  where  nourly  I  converse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 
And  sometimes,  for  variety,  I  confer 
With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their 

counsels; 
Calling  their  victories,  if  unjustly  got. 
Unto  a  strict  account,  and,  in  my  fancv. 
Deface  their  ill-plac*d  statues.    Can  I  then 
Part  with  such  constant  pleasures,  to  embrace 
Uncertain  vanities?  No;  beityourcaro 
T'augment  your  heap  of  wealth ;  it  shall  be 

mine 
T*encrcase  in  knowledge.     Lights  there,  for 
my  study!  [Kj-iV. 

Bri.  Was  ever  man,  that  had  reason,  thus 
transported 
From  all  sense  and  feeling  of  his  proper  good  ? 
It  vexes  me;  and  if  I  found  notconifori 
In  my  young  Eustace,  I  might  well  conclude 
My  name  were  at  a  period  ! 

Lew,  He's  indeed.  Sir, 
The  surer  base  to  build  on. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egrrnwnf,  Coicsy^  and 

Andrcv\ 

Bri.  Eustace! 

Eusl.  Sir. 

Bri,  Vour  car  in  private. 


And,  I  suspect  my  master  \leu 

Has  found  harsh  welcome ;  he's  gone  soppcr- 
Into  his  study.    Could  I  find  out  the  caosct 
It  may  be  borrowing  of  his  books^  or  to, 
I  shall  be  satined. 

Eust,  My  duty  shall.  Sir,  [tioo 

Take  any  form  you  please ;  and,  in  your  mo- 
To  have  me  married,  you  cut  off  all  dangers 
The  violent  heats  of  youth  might  bear  me  to. 
Lew.  It  is  well  answer'd. 
Eust,  Nor  shall  you,  my  lord. 
Nor  your  fair  daugnter,  ever  find  jiUt  eaose 
To  mourn  your  choice  of  me.     The  name  of 

husband. 
Nor  the  authority  it  carries  in  it. 
Shall  ever  teach  me  to  forget  to  be. 
As  I  am  now,  her  servant,  and  your  lordship*s: 
And,  but  that  modesty  forbids  that  I 
Should  K»und  the  trumpet  of  my  own  deserts, 
I  could  say,  my  choice  manners  Havebeensoch, 
As  render  me  lov'd  and  remarkable 
To  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
Cow.  Nay,  to  the  king. 
Egre.  Nay,  to  the  king  and  council. 
And.  These  are  court^admirers. 
And  ever  echo  him  that  bears  the  bag : 
Though  I  be  dulUey*d,  I  sec  through  thb 
juggling. 

Eust.  Then  for  my  hopes 

Cow,  Nay,  certainties. 
Eust,  They  stand 
As  far  as  any  man's.     What  can  there  fall 
In  conipass  of  her  wishes,  which  she  shall  not 
Be  suddenly  pos^essM  of?  Loves  she  titles? 
By  the  grace  and  favour  of  my  princely  friends, 
I  am  what  she  would  have  me. 

Bri,  He  speaks  well. 
And  I  believe  him. 

Lew.  I  could  wish  I  did  so.  [mm, 

Pray  you  a  word.  Sir.     Hc*s  a  proper  pcnde- 
And  promises  nothing  but  what  is  po^ible; 
So  far  I  will  go  with  you:  Nay,  I  add. 
He  hath  won  much  upon  me ;  and,  were  be 
But  one  thing  that  his  brother  is,  the  bargiun 
Were  soon  stnick  up. 

Bri.  What's  that,  mv  lord? 

Lew.  The  heir.         '  '    [shall  be. 

And.  Which  he  is  not,  and,  I  trust,  ne\'cr 

Bri.  Come,  that  shall  breed  no  difference. 

You  sec,  [take, 

Charles  has  giv'n  o'er  the  world;  Til  under- 

And  witli  much  ea^e,  to  buy  his  birthright  of 

him  fstatc 

For  a  dr}'-fat  of  new  books ;   nor  shall  my 

Alotic  make  way  for  him,  but  my  elder  bro- 

tlu  r's ; 
Wh'i,  belnj^  issueless,  t' advance  our  name, 
I  dfujbt  not,  will  add  his..    Your  resolution? 
Lew.   I'll  first  acquaint  my  daughter  with 
the  proceedings: 
On  tiicse  terms,  I  am  yours,  as  she  shall  be, 

*^  All  the  quiilciius.]  Subtiltirs  or  equivocations.  The  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let:  *  Why  in;iy  not  that  he  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  his  quillet?, 
'  his  cases,  and  liis  tricks  r' 
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Make  ymi  no  scrapie ;  get  the  writings  readv, 
She  shall  be  tractable.    To-inorrow  we  will 
hold  fstace, 

A  second  conference.    Farewell,  noble  Eu- 
And  youy  brave  gallants. 

Eust.  Full  increase  of  honour 
Wait  erer  on  your  lordship!  [fsrim ! 

And.  The  gout,  rather,  and  a  perpetual  uie- 

Bri,  YoQ  see,  Eustace, 
.How  I  travail  to  possess  you  of  a  fortune 
You  were  not  born  to.   Be  you  worthy  of  it : 
1*11  furnish  you  for  a  suitor ;  visit  her. 
And  prosjper  in*t. 

EusL  ohe*s  mine.  Sir,  fear  it  not : 
In  all  my  travels,  I  ne*er  met  a  virgin 
That  could  resist  my  courtship. 

Cow.  If  this  take  now. 
We're  made  for  ever,'*  and  will  revel  it! 

[Exeunt. 

And.  In  tough  Welch  parsly,  whicn^  in  our 
vulgar  tongue,  is 


Strong  hempen  halters.      My  poor  master 

cozen'd. 
And  1  a  looker-on !  If  we  have  studied 
Our  majors,  and  our  minors,  antecedents. 
And  conseOuents,  to  be  concluded  coxcombs, 
WeVe  made  a  fair  hand  on*t!  I*m  glad  I've 

found 
Out  all  their  plots,  and  their  conspiracies. 
This  shall  t*  old  monsieur  Marmont;  one, 

that  though 
He  cannot  read  a  proclamation,   *     [Charles 
Yet  dotes  on  leamins,  and  loves  my  master 
For  being  a  scholar.  I  near  he's  comins  hither; 
I  shall  meet  him  \  and  if  he  be  that  old 
Roush  testy  blade  he  always  us*d  to  be. 
He'll  ring  em  such  a  peal  '^  as  shall  go  near 
To  shake  their  bell-room  j  peradventure,  beat 

em. 
For  he  is  fire  and  flax  j  and  so  have  at  him. 

lEsit. 


ACT    IT. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Miramont  and  Brisac. 

Jlir.  "VTAY,  brother,  brother! 

-'-^      Bri.  Pray,  Sir,  be  not  mov'd ; 
I  meddle  with  no  business  but  mine  own; 
And,  in  mine  own,  'tis  reason  I  should  govern. 

Mir.  But  know  to  govern  then,  and  under- 
stand. Sir,  [he 
And  be  as  wise  as  you're  hasty.    THough  you 
My  brother,  and  From  one  blood  sprung,  I 

must  tell  you. 
Heartily  and  home  too 

Bri. 'What,  Sir? 

'Mir.  What  I  grieve  to  tind ; 
You  are  a  fool,  and  an  old  fool,  and  that*s  two. 

Bri.  We*ll  part  *em,  if  you  please. 

Mir.  No,  tliey're  entail'd  to  you. 
Seek  to  deprive  an  honest  noble  spirit. 


Your  eldest  son.  Sir,  and  your  very  image, 
(But  he's  so  like  you,  tliat  he  fares  the  worsa 

for't) 
Because  he  loves  his  book,  and  dotes  on  that. 
And  only  studies  how  to  know  things  excel- 
lent, r 
Above  the  reach  of  such  coarse  brains  as  vours. 
Such  muddy  fancies,  that  never  will  "know 
further                                          [chants. 
Than  when  to  cut  your  vines,  and  cozen  mer- 
And  choke  your  hide -bound  tenants  with 
musty  harvests! 
Bri.  You  go  too  fast. 
Mir.  I'm  not  come  to  my  pace  yet. 
Because  h*  has  made  his  study  all  his  pleasure 
And  ii  retired  into  his  contemplation. 
Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chaff  of  na- 
ture, 
That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too. 


S4 


Jf  this  take  now. 


W^rt  made  for  ever.]  Several  of  the  editions  old  and  modern  continue  this  to  Eustace's 
qwech  j  others  have  nonsensically  assigned  it  to  Brisac.    The  oldest  quarto  of  all  has  it  thus. 

Eust.  If  this  take  now,  &:c. 

But  Eustace  was  the  last  speaker,  and  nobody  had  interrupted  him ;  therefore  'tis  absurd,  that 
his  name  should  be  put  here  only  because  he  continues  to  speak.  It  must  certainly  be  placed 
to  one  of  his  hangers-on,  who  hugs  himself  with  the  thour^ht,  that  if  this  match  Uikes  place, 
they  sliall  have  it  m  their  power  lo  revel  it  with  a  vengeance.  Theobald. 

These  wortis  might  be  sjjokcn  by  Eu?face,  but  the  oldest  quarto  marking  them  as  a  new 
tpeech,  gives  force  to  Mr.  Thef'oald's  conjecture. 

'*  /*//  rin^  him  such  a  peal.]  To  ritig  a  peal  is  a  imt  iphor  for  scolding,  which  Andrew 
would  certainly  not  use:  No  more  than  he  nould  beat  Brisac  and  EusUice:  It  is  plain,  Mira- 
mont was  to  do  both ;  we  must  read  therefore ; 

He* II  ring  'em  such  a  peal 

Thifl  will  restore  both  the  sense  and  gramma.*'.  Seioanl. 
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Therefore  must  he  be  flung  from  his  inherit- 
ance? fboy,*^ 
Must  he  be  di8[K)sses8*d,  and  monsieur  Gingle- 

His  younger  brother 

Bri,  You  forget  yourself. 
Mir,  Because  h'  has  been  at  court,  and 
leam*d  new  tongues. 
And  how  to  «peak  a  tedious  piece  of  nothing. 
To  vary  his  face  as  seamen  do  their  compass. 
To  worship  images  of  gold  and  silver. 
And  fall  before  tne  she-calves  of  the  season, 
Therefore  must  he  jump  into  his  brother's 
land  ?  [enough 

Bri.  Have  vou  done  yet,  and  have  you  spaike 
In  praise  of  learning,  Sir? 
Mir.  Never  enough.  [ing  is? 

Bri.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  what  learn<- 
Mir.  It  is  not  to  be  a  justice  of  peace,  as  you 
arc. 
And  ■*  palter  out  your  time  i'  th*  penal  statutes* 
To  hear  the  curious  tenets  controverted 
Between  a  Protestant  constable  and  a  Jesuit 

cobler ; 
To  pick  natural  philosophy  out  of  bawdry,[lady; 
When  your  worship's  pleas*d  to  correctify  a 
Nor  'tis  not  the  main  moral  of  blind  justice, 
(Which  is  deep  learning)  when  your  worship's 

tenants 
Bring  a  light  cause  and  heavy  hens  before  you. 
Both  fat  and  feasible,  a  goose  or  pig  j 
And  then  you  sit,  like  Eouit}-,  with  both  hands 
Weighing  indifferentlv  tne  state  o*th'  question. 
These  are  your  guodlibets,  but  no  learning, 
brother.  [learning, 

Bri.  You  are  so  parlously  in  love  with 
That  I'd  be  glad  to  know  what  you  under- 
stand, brother : 
I'm  sure  yon  have  read  all  Aristotle. 

Mir.  Faith,  no : 
But  I  believe;  I  have  a  learned  faith.  Sir, 
And  that's  it  makes  a  gentleman  of  my  sort. 
Tliough  I  can  speak  no  Creek,  I  lo\e  the 

sound  on't; 
It  goes  so  ihundcrinoj  as  it  conjur'd  devils : 
Charles  speaks  it  loftily,  and,  if  thou  wert  a 

man. 
Or  hadst  but  ever  heard  of  Homer's  Iliads, 


Hesiod,  and  the  Greek  poets,  thou  wouklst 
run  mad,  [gentlemaa 

And  hang  thyself  for  joy  thou'w  such  a 
To  be  thy  son.  Oh,  he  has  read  such  thingi 
To  me! 

Bri.  And  you  do  understand  *enD,  brother? 

Mir.  I  tell  thee,  no;  that's  not  material; 
the  sound's 
SufRcient  to  confirm  an  honest  man. 
Good  brother  Brisac,  does  your  young  courtier, 
That  wears  the  fine  clothes,  and  isuc  excel- 
lent eentleman. 
The  traveller,  the  soldier,  as  you  think  too. 
Understand  any  other  power  than  his  taylor? 
Or  know  what  motion  is,  more  than  an  hone- 
race?  [from  taverns? 
What  the  moon  means,  but  to  light  him  hcMne 
Or  the  comfort  of  the  sun  is,  but  to  wear 
slash'd  clothes  in?  [up, 
And  must  this  piece  of  ignorance  be  popp'd 
Because  't  can  kiss  the  hand,  and  cry,  *  sweet 
lady?'                                                 nicb, 
Say,  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  re- 
Drunk  your  Verdea  wine,**  and  rid  at  Naplo, 
Brought  home  a  box  of  Venice  treacle  witki^ 
To  cure  young  wenches  that  have  eaten  ashes: 
Must  this  thing  therefore— 

Bri,  Yes,  Sir,  this  thing  must! 
I  will  not  trust  m^  land  to  one  so  sotted. 
So  grown  like  a  disease  unto  his  study. 
He  that  will  fling  off*  all  occasions      [state  is, 
And  cares,  to  make  him  understand  wbat 
And  how  to  govern  it,  must,  by  that  reason, 
Be  flung  himself  aside  from  managing: 
My  younzer  boy  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

mir.  He  is  ai^  ass,  a  piece  of  ginger-breaci, 
Gilt  over  to  please  foolish  girls  and  puppets. 

Bri.  You  are  my  elder  brotlier. 

'Mir.  So  I  had  need,  [all else. 

And  have  an  elder  wit;  thou'dst  shame  ui 
Go  to !  I  say  Charles  shall  inherit. 

Bri.  I  say,  no; 
Unless  Charles  had  a  soul  to  understand  it. 
Can  he  manage  six  thousand  crowns  a-year 
Out  of  the  mctaphysicks?  or  can  all 
His  leam'd  astronomy  look  to  my  vineyards? 
Can  the  drunken  old  |x>ets  make  up  my  vines? 
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— ^— — —  and  monsieur  Gingle-boy, 
His  younger  Irother — — j  We  must  read,  jingle-loy^  i.  e.  A  fop,  that  fell  into  every 
iipstart  fashion.  ^  It  was  the  custom  in  the  latter  part  of  queen  Klizabetti's  reign,  and  also  in 
that  of  king  James  the  First,  for  the  men  to  wear  boots  5  as  we  may  see  by  the  pictures  of 
those  times,  and  their  spurs  were  equipped  with  a  sort  of  bells,  or  loose  rowels,  which  j/ngW 
whenever  they  moved.  llieohala. 

Mr.  Thcobnkl's  solution  of  this  passage  is  a  good  one  j  but  we  see  no  cause  why  gingU  may 
not  be  spelt  with  a  g.  ^ 

*'  And  palter  out  your  time.]  Shakespeare  says,  in  his  Macbeth, 

'  And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  bcliev'd, 

*  That  puller  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 

*  That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

'  And  break  it  to  our  hope^ '  R. 

'5  Drunh  your  Verdea  «'?»:«'.]  There  is  a  river  in  Italy,  that  runs  throujrh  the  territory  of 
Prajnesle,  which  of  old  was  called  VtT'*si^:  Thii  more  uuMlern  geographers  tell  us  that  now  its 
fianic  is  Vcrd^.    J  dyubt  not,  but  oui  Authors  ;illu(lc  to  the  wines  made  in  that  neigh l)oiuhood. 

Thcobali, 
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<I  know,  they  can  drink  'cm)  or  your  excel- 
lent humanists 
Sdl  *em  the  merchants  for  my  best  advantage? 
Can  history  cut  my  hay,  or  get  my  corn  in? 
And  can  geometry  vent  it  in  the  market? 
Shall  I  have  my  sheep  kept  with  a  Jacob's 

staff  now? 
I  wonder  you  will  magnify  this  mad-man ; 
You  that  are  old  and  should  understand. 

Mir.  Should,  say'st  thou? 
Thou  monstrous  piece  of  ignorance  in  ofRce  \ 
Thou  that  hast  no  more  knowledge  than  thy 

derk  infuses, 
Thy  dapper  clerk,  larded  with  ends  of  Latin, 
And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office;  *° 
Thou  unreprievable  dunce !  (that  thy  formal 

band-strings. 
Thy  ring,  nor  pomander,  cannot  expiate  for) 
Dost  thou  tell  me  I  should?  I'll  poze  thy 

worship 
In  thine  own  library,  an  almanack; 
Which  thou  art  daily  poring  on,  to  pick  out 
Days  of  iniquity  to  cozen  fools  in,  [me. 

And  full  moons  to  cut  cattle!  Dost  thou  taint 
That  have  run  over  story,  poetry. 
Humanity? 

Bri,  As  a  cold  nipping  shadow  fed. 

Does  o'er  the  ears  of  corn,  and  leave  'em  blast- 
Put  up  your  anger ;  what  I'll  do,  I'll  do. 
Mir,  "Thou  shalt  not  do. 
Bri.  1  will. 

Mir,  Thou  art  an  ass  then, 
Aduil  old  tedious  ass ;  thon'rt  ten  times  worse. 
And  of  less  credit,  than  dunce  Hollingshe«id 
Hie  Englishman,  that  writes  of  shows  and 
shenffs." 

Enter  Lewis. 

Bri.  Well,  take  your  pleasure  3  here's  one 

I  must  talk  with. 
Lew.  Good  day.  Sir. 
Bri.  Fair  to  you,  Sir. 
Lew.  May  I  speak  wi'  you? 
Bri.  With  all  my  heart,  I  was  waiting  on 

your  goodness. 
Lew.  Good-morroAv,  monsieur  Miramont. 
Mir.  Oh,  sweet  Sir, 
Keep  your  good. morrow  to  cool  your  wor-, 

ship's  pottage. 
A  couple  of  the  world's  fools  met  together 
To  raise  up  dirt  and  dunghills ! 


Leiv.  Are  they  drawn?  f two  hours, 

Bri.  They  shall  be  ready^  Sir,  within  these 
And  Charles  set  his  hand. 

Lew.  'Tis  necessary;  [state 

For  he  being  a  joint  purchaser,  though  you^ 
Was  got  by  your  own  industry,  unless 
He  seal  to  the  conveyance,  it  can  he 
Of  no  validity. 

Bri.  He  sn^ll  be  ready. 
And  do  it  willingly. 

Mir.  He  shall  be  han^*d  first. 

Bri.  I  hope  your  daugiiter  likes, 

Letv.  She  loves  him  well.  Sir: 
Young  Eustace  is  a  bait  to  catch  a  woman; 
A  budding  sprightly  fellow.     You're  rcsolv'd 
That  all  snail  pass  from  Charles?  [then, 

Bri.  All,  all;  he's  nothing; 
A  bunch  of  books  shall'fe  hjs  patrimony. 
And  more  than  he  can  m^inage  too. 

Lew.  Will  your  brother 
Pass  over  his  land  too,  lo  your  son  Eustace? 
You  know  he  has  no  heir. 

Mir.  He  will  be  flead  first. 
And  horse-collars  made  of 's  skin ! 

Bri.   Let  him  alone;  [Sir. 

A  wilful  man ;  my  state  shall  serve  the  turn. 
And  how  does  your  daughter  ? 

Lew.  Ready  for  the  hour ; 
And  like  a  blushing  rose,  that  staVs  the  pulling. 

Bri.  To-morrow  then's  the  clay. 

Lew.  Why  then  to-morrow, 
I'll  bring  the  giri ;  get  you  the  writings  ready. 

Mir.  But  hark  ybu,   monsieur,  have  you 
the  virtuous  consience 
To  help  to  rob  an  heir,  an  Elder  Brother, 
Of  that  which  nature  and  the  law  flings  on 

him? 
You  were  your  father's  eldest  son,  I  take  it. 
And  had  liis  land;  'would  you  had  had  his 

wit  loo. 
Or  his  discretion,  to  consider  nobly 
What  'lis  to  deal  unworthily  in  these  things! 
You'll  say,  he's  none  of  yours,  he  is  his  son; 
And  he  will  say,  he  is  no  son  to  inherit 
Above  a  shelf  of  books.  Why  did  he  get  him? 
Why  was  he  .brought  up  to  write  and  read, 
and  know  things?  ftice? 

Why  was  he  not,  like  his  father,  a  dumb  jus- 
A  flat  dull  piece  of  phlegm,  shap'd  like  a  man  ? 
A  reverend  idol  in  a  piece  of  arras? 
Can  you  lay  disobedience,  want  of  manners. 
Or  any  capital  crime  to  his  charge? 


*°  And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  offences."]  There  is  great  humour  in  this  passage,  and 
*tis  pity  that  it  should  be  hurt  by  so  obscure  an  expression  at  the  close.  I  can  affix  no  idea  to 
it,  but  that  the  justice's  clerk's  whole  literature  consists   in  the  forms  of  commitment  for 

common  offences;  and  therefore  thought  that  the  original  might  ha\e  been, cHsloinary 

offences:  Which  convevs  this  idea  more  clearly  than  the  present  reading,  which  is  too  ob- 
scure to  be  genuine.  I^ut  by  a  small  change  of  the  letters,  I  have,  1  think,  hit  upon  a  much 
clearer  one,  and  which  for  that  reason  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  original  one. 


And  he  no  more  than  custom  of  his  office. 


Seward. 


at 


That  writes  0/* snows  and  sheriffs."]  The  guarfo  in  1(551,  and  the  Jolio  in  1679,  h^ivt  it 
shows 'j  which  I  tak^  to  be  the  genuine  word:  Because  Hollingshead  is  very  prolix  in  describr 
ADfL  tilts  and  tournamentSj  public  entries,  masques,  and  othsr  pieces  of  pageantry.     Theobald. 
YcL.X.  2C 
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Lew.  I  do  not,  [me,  Sirj 

Nor  do  not  weigh  your  words;  they  bite  not 
This  man  must  answer. 

Bri.  1  have  don't  already. 
And  given  sufficient  reason  to  secure  nie. 
And  so,  good-morrow,  brother,  to  your  pa- 
tience. 

Lfw.  Good-morrow,  monsieur  Miramont. 

Mir.  Good  night-caps 

[^Exeunt  Bri.  and  Lew. 
Keep  you  brains  warm,  or  mae^ROts  will  breed 
in  'em  I  [thee  books  yet  j 

Well,  Charles,  thou  shalt  not  want  to  buy 
The  fairest  in  thy  study  are  my  gift. 
And  the  University  Louvame  for  thy  sake 
Hath  tasted  of  my  tounty  j  and  to  vex 
Th*  old  doting  f<»l  thy  father,  and  thy  bro- 

^      *  ^aI^  [them: 

They  shall  n^t  sHM^a  solz  of  mine  between 
Nay  more,  A^W  Jle  thee    eight   thousand 

crowns  a-ye|q^    * 
In  some  high  stnai^to  write  my  epitaph.  [Ex. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egremont,  a\id  Cowsy. 

Eust.  How  do  I  look  now  to  my  Elder 
Nay,  'tis  a  handsome  suit.  [Brotlicr? 

Cow.  All  courtly,  courtly. 
Eust.  I'll  assure  ye,  gentlemen,  my  taylor 
has  travcli'd. 
And  speaks  as  lofty  language  in  his  bills  too. 
The  cover  of  an  old  book  would  not  shew 

thus. 
Fy,  fy,  what  things  these  academicks  are. 
These  book-worms,  how  they  look ! 

Egre.  They're  mere  images, 
No  genteel  motion  nor  behaviour  in  'em ; 
They'll  prattle  ye  o( primum  mobile^ 
And  tell  a  story  of  the  state  of  Hcav'n, 
What  lords  ancl  ladies  ^'.>vcrn  in  sucli  houses. 
And  what  wonders  they  do  when  tlicy  meet 
together,  [a  juggler, 

And  how  they  spit  snow,  fire,  anuhail,  like 
And  make  a  noise,  when  they're  drunk,  which 
we  call  thunder. 
Cow.  They  are  the  sneaking' st  things,  and 
the  contemptiblest;  [thiiig 

Such  small-^ear  brains!    But  ask   'ein   any 
Out  of  the  element  of  their  understanding. 
And  they  stand  gaping  like  a  roasted  pig. 
Do  they  know  what  a  court  is,  or  a  council, 
Or  hovv  the  afi'airs  of  Christendom  are  ma- 
mag  J  ? 
Do  the\  know  any  thing  but  a  tir'd  hackney? 
And  then,  they  cry  'absurd,'  as  the  horse  un- 
der5t(Kxl  'em."  [Brother, 

Thcv  have  madi  a  fair  youth  of  your  Elder 
'  A  prcli)'  pierce  of  flt^sh  ! 
EiaL  J  thank  'em  for  it; 


Long  may  he  study,  to  give  me  his  state! 

Saw  you  my  mistress? 

Egre.  Yes,  she's  a  sweet  young;  woman ; 

But,  be  sure,  you  keep  her  from  learning. 
Eust.  Songs  she 

May  have,  and  read  a  little  unbak'd  poetry. 

Such  as  the  dabblers  of  our  time  contrive. 

That  has  no  weight  nor  wheel  to  move  the 
mind. 

Nor,  indeed,  nothing  but  an  empty  sound; 

She  shall  have  clothes,  but  not  made  by  geo- 
metry; 

Horses  and  coach,  but  of  no  immortal  race. 

I  will  not  have  a  scholar  in  mine  house. 

Above  0  gentle  i-eader ;  they  corrupt 

The  foolisli  women  with  their  subtle  problems*. 

ril  have  my  house  call  d  Ignorance,  to  fright 

Prating  philosophers  from  entertainment    « 
Cow.  It  will  do  well :  Lx)ve  those  that  love 
good  fashions,  [mire 'cm; 

Good  clothes  and  rich,  they  invite  men  to  ad- 

That  speak  the  lisp  of  court;  oh'  'tis  grfat 
learning:  [courtly. 

To  ride  well,  dance  well,  sing  well,  or  whistle 

They're  rare  endowments ;  that  have  seen  far 
countries,  [no  truths^ 

And  can  speak  strange  things,  tho'  they  speak 

For  then  tney  make  things  common.    When 
are  you  married? 
Eust.  To-niorrow,  I  think ;  we  must  h^vc 
a  masque,  boys. 

And  of  our  own  making. 

Egre.  'Tis  not  half  an  hour's  work ; 

A  Cupid  and  a  fiddle,  and  the  thing's  done. 

But  let's   be   handsome;   shall's  be  gods  or 
nymphs? 
Eust.  What,  nymphs  with  beards? 
Cow.  That's  true;  we  will  be  knights  then. 

Some  wandring  knights,  that  light  here  on  a 

snddcn.  [gentlemen, 

Eust.  Let's  go,  let's  go ;  I  must  go  visit. 

And   mark  what  sweet  lips  1  must  kiss  to- 
morrow. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cook,  Andrew,  and  Butler. 

Cook.  And  how  does  my  master? 

yl?id.  Is  at' s  book.     P' ace,  coxcomb ! 
That  such  an  unlcarn'd  tongue  as  thine  should 
ask  lor  him  I 

Cook.  Docs  he  not  study  conjuring  too? 

And.  Have  you 
Lost  any  pUne,  Butler? 

But.  No,  but  I  know 
I  shall  to-Uiorrovv  at  tiinner. 

And.  Tli'^'n  to-morrow  [we  meddle 

\'ou  s'^all  he  tunid  out  of  your  place  ibr't ; 
With  no  sniriis  o'  th'  bult'ry;  they  tiislc  too 
small  tor  us. 


* 

**  Ari^  then  they  cry  absurd  as  the  horse  understood  'rw.l  Mr.  Theobald  censure?  x\M  j  :•>- 
sage  as  5      k    onci>ntsc:  Mr.  Sevvaid  gives  tiie  following  very  proper  txplication  or"  it:   *'il.is 

*  is  epokv     f  tlu-  collegt-^tudents,  whom  the  top  makes  such  pedanis,  as  to  talk  even  to  their 

*  horstb  in  scholastic  terms,  calling  it  absurd  in  a  tired  hackney  to  hobble  and  btuinble.' 
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Keep  me  a  pie  in  fofio,  I  beseech  thee, 
Ancl  thou  shalt  see  how  learn'dly  I'll  trans- 
late him. 
Shall's  have  good  cheer  to-morrow? 
Cook.  Excellent  good  cheer,  Andrew. 
And.  Ilie  spite  on't  is,  that,  much  about 
that  time, 
I  shall  be  arguing,  or  deciding  rather. 
Which  are  the  males  and  females  of  red  her- 
rings ;  [only ; 
And  whether  they  be  taken  in  the  Reel  Sea 
A  question  found  out  by  Copernicus, 
The  learned  moiion-maker. 

Cook.  Ay,  marry,  Butler, 
Here  are  rare  things!    A  man,  that  look'd 

upon  him, 
Would  swear  he  understood  no  more  than  we 
But.  Certain,  a  Icarntd  Andrew.  [do. 

And.  I've  so  much  on't. 
And  am  so  loaden  with  strong:  understanding, 
I  fear  they'll  run  me  mad.  Here's  a  new  in- 
strument, [with, 
A  mathematical  glister,  to  purge  the  moon 
When  she  is  laden  with  cold  phlegmatic  hu- 


mours ; 


And  here's  another,  to  remove  the  stars. 
When  thev  grow  too  thick  in  the  firmament. 
Cook.  Oh,  Heav'nsl  why  do  I  labour  out 

my  life 
In  a  beef-pot?  and  only  search  the  secrets 
Of  a  sallad,  and  know  no  further? 

And.  They  are  not 
Re\xard  to  all  heads ;  these  are  far  above 
Your  element  of  fire.  Cook !  I  could  tell  ^ou 
Of  Archimedes'  glass,  to  fire  your  coals  with; 
And  of  the  philobopher's  lurf,  that  ne'er  goes 

out. 
And,  Gilbert  Butler,  I  could  ravish  thee. 
With  two  rare  inventions. 
But.  What  are  ihey,  Andrew  ? 
And.  The  one,  to  blanch  your  bread  from 

chippings  base, 
And  in  a  moment,  as  thou  wouldstan  almond; 
The  sect  of  the  Epicureans  invented  that: 
The  other,  for  thy  trenchers,  that's  a  strong 

one. 
To  cleanse  you  twenty  dozen  in  a  minute, 
And   no  noise  heard;  wliich  is  the  wonder, 

Ciilhertl 
And  tills  was  out  of  Plato's  New  Ideas. 
Bui.  Whv,   what  a  learnexl  master   dost 

thou  serve,  Andrew  ? 
Aod.  The.-;;  are  but  th^  scrapings  of  his 

understand: n;.';,  CJilbert.  [people, 

With  gods  and  goddesses,  and  such  strange 
He  deals,  und  treats  with  in  so  plain  a  fashion. 
As  thou  dost  with  thy  boy  that  draws  thy 

drink,  [scalders. 

Or  Ilalph  there,  with  his  kitchen-boys  and 

Cook.  But  why  should  he  not  be  familiar, 

and  talk  sometimes. 


As  other  Christians  do,  of  hearty  matters? 
And  come  into  th*  kitchen,  and  there  cut  hit 
breakfast?  p here  eat  it. 

But.  And  then  retire  to  the  bult*ry,  and 
And  drink  a  lusty  bowl  ?  My  younger  master. 
That  must  be  now  the  heir,  will  do  all  these. 
Ay,  and  be  drunk  too;  these  are  mortal  things. 

And.  My  master  studies  immortiility. 

Cook.  Now  thou  talk'st  of  immortality. 
How  does  thy  wife,  Audrew?  My  old  ma<:ter 
Did  you  no  small  pleasure  when  he  prwur'd 
her,  [her  now. 

And  stock'd  you  in  a  farm.    If  he  should  love 
As  he  hath  a  colt's  tooth  yet,  what  says  your 
learning  [Andrew? 

And  your  strange  instruments   to  that,  my 
Can  any  of  your  learned  clerks  avoid  it? 
Can  you  put  by  his  mathematical  en{i;ine? 

And.  \  es,  or  I'll  break  it.  Thou  awaken'st 


me ; 


And  I'll  peep  i*  th'  moon  this  month,  but  Til 
watch  for  him! 

My  master  rings;  Y  must  go  make  him  a  fire. 

And  conjure  o*er  his  books. 
Cook.  Adieu,  good  Andrew; 

And  send  thee  manly  patience  with  thy  learn- 
ing !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Charles. 

Char.  I  have  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep  with 
reading. 
And  all  my  faculties  turn  into  study  : 
'Tis  meat  and  sleep!  What  need  I  outward 


garmentSj 


[ing? 


When  1  can  clothe  myself  with  understand- 
The  stars  and  glorious  planets  have  no  taylors. 
Yet  ever  new  they  are,  and  shine  like  cour- 
tiers ; 
The  seasons  of  the  year  find  no  fond  parents. 
Yet  some  are  arm'd  in  siU\'r  ice  that  glisters. 
And  some  hi  gaudy  green  come  in  like  mas- 
quers; [lodging. 
The  silk-worm  spins  her  own  suit  and  her 
And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  jabours ! 
W  hy  should  we  care  for  any  thing  but  know- 
ledge ? 
Or  look  upon  the  world,  but  to  contemn  it? 

Enter  Andrew. 

And.  Would  you  have  any  thing? 

Char.  Andrew,  I  find 
There  is  a  stie  grown  o'er  the  eyeo*  th*  bull,*^ 
Which  will  go  near  to  blind  the  constellation. 

And.  Put  a  gold  ring  ins  nose,  and  that 
will  cure  him. 

CAar.  Ariadne's  crown's  awry  too;    two 
•  n\ain  stars. 
That  held  it  fast,  are  slipp'd  out. 

And.  Send  it  presently 


*^  There  is  a  stie  thrown  oer  the  eye  0'  tK  lull.']  Charles  is  speaking  of  the  Bull,  or  sign 
Taurus,  upon  the  coelcstial  globe.  A  piece  of  dirt  was  fallen  on  the  Bull's  eye,  which  looked 
like  that  inflammation  which  is  called  a  stie.  Theobald. 


iyS  THE  ELDER  BROTHER.  fActS.  Sc.3. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Charles. 


Char.    What  noise  is  this?    My  head  is 
broken !  In  ev'ry  corner,*^ 


As  if  the  earth  were  shaken  with  some  strange 

choHc, 
There  are  stirs  and  motions.     What  planet 

rules  this  hou^e? 


*'  UHiat  noise  is  in  this  house,  my  head  is  Iroken.']  The  old  edition?  have  handed  down  to 
us  as  ridiculous  a  blunder  upon  this  passage,  ^i,  ever  passM  the  press.     They  read  j 

my  head  is  broken. 

Within  a  parenthesis  in  evry  corner : 

Our  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gibber,  who  jumbled  tlie  Custom  of  the  Country  and  this  plaj 
into  one  comedy,  8aij;aciously  saw,  that  within  a  parenthesis  did  not  so  harmoniously  begin  a 
verse  j  he  has  therefore  alter'd  it  thus.  * 

my  head  is  broken 

With  a  parenthesis  in  evry  corner \ 

This  gentleman,  I  suppose,  might  have  met  with  this  scrap  of  Latin,  which  is  said  to  those 
who  make  false  grammar,  Diminuis  Priaciani  caput:  You  break  Priscian's  head.  Now  if  a 
little  false  grtimmar  would  break  Frit.cian*s  head,  he  naturally  concluded,  a  common  man's 
head  mi^iht  be  broken  with  a  parenthesis:  and  so  he  very  judiciously  adopted  the  expres- 
sion  But  may  it  not  be  abked,  how  did  this  nonsense  slip  at  first  into  tlie  old  books?  I 

believe,  I  can  give  a  solution  for  that.  Some  careful  reader  had  written  in  the  margin  of  hit 
book  at  the  words, 

My  heart  is  broken 

Whhinai  parenthetic. 

But  forgetting  to  make  the  two  half-moons,  which  form  a  parenthesis,  it  was  mistook  atpres 
for  a  j)art  of  the  text,  and  thence  we  derive  this  wonderful  interpolation.  Theobald. 

As  this  passage  has  been  most  strnngely  treated,  we  hope  our  readers  will  allow  us  to  lay 
before  them  the  lections  of  the  several  editions  which  have  come  to  oi:r  hand?,  together  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  different  variations:  But  which,  as  it  may  be  censured  as  a  species  of  verbal 
criticism,  we  should  not  havp  done,  had  v.e  not  imagined  it  would  afford  entertaiameat  to  the 
curious  and  discerning Quarto,  l6J7,  ^ays. 

What  noise  is  in  this  house,  mu  hea'l  is  broken, 
fflthin  a  parenthesis,  in  cvcnj  corner 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  Sic. 

Quarto,  l65I, 

What  noise  is  this,  yny  head  is  iToken, 
h'lthin  a  parenlliesis,  in  every  corner 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c. 

Folio,  1679  (wherein  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  poem  is  degraded  into  prose),  except  saying, 
ffliat  a  7ioise,  copies  the  words  of  16:37. Octavo,  17H, 

IVhat  noise  is  in  this  house,  my  head  is  broken. 
With  several  noises;  and  in  every  dorner. 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken.  Sec. 

H^re  we  find  that  the  rejection  of  the  words,  within  a  parenthesis,  was  concluded  on  near  forty 
years  liefore  Mr  Theobald's  edition  was  published;  a  circumstance  he  ouglit  to  have  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  interpolation  of  the  words,  with  several  noises ;  and — .' Octavo,  17^0, 

Jfhat  noise  is  in  this  house,  (my  head  is  broken!) 
With  several  noises;  and  in  every  corner ^ 
As  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  ^c. 

We  will  p;ivc  Mr. Theobald  credit  for  the  rejected  words  having  been"  meant  as  a  direction; 
but  SLirelv,  then,  the  parenthesis  should  have  extended  further  than*lie  has  made  it;  it  should 
have  ^one  on  to  the  word  corner ;  otherwise,  as^isl.'d  by  his  alteration  of  the  points,  the  whole 
pass;i.;e  is  (to  use  that  ^entlenrin's  fivourite  expression)  slark  nonsense.  It  is  bevond  the  power 
of  hanum  ingenuity,  we  bJivVe,  to  mak.'  any  sen^e  of,  Jf-'hat  noise  is  in  tftis  house,  irilh 
scleral  7ioisey;  cwl  in  ei.'ny  corner'^  as  if  the  earth  were  shaken,  &c.  A  plain  proof  this  is, 
amoiig  inuuiJicr.'ble  others,  that  ihc  dei-cn  edlv-most-admired  Lditor  of  Shakespeare  undertoolt 
the  revi-al  of  the  next-best  Eujfhsh  draiiiatists,  when  his  faculties  were  debilitated  and  his  fancy 
exl";n;:uishe(l,  if  not  his  underflandm;z;  iiin>air<«.-d.  Of  the  quartos,  the  oldest  are,  gcncialiy,  uioM 
to  i)e  depended  on  ;  but  the  Mider  Brother  ii  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  copy  of  ItiOl  cor- 
rects vano'.Ts  passages  which  appear  nonsense  in  that  of  1 637,  as  well  as  enables  us  to  rectify 
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Enter  Andrew. 
here? 

*TUI,  Sir,  faithful  Andrew. 
Come  near, 

thine  ear  down  j  hear'st  no  noise? 
The  cooks  [pies, 

[>ping  herbs  and  mince-meat  to  make 
alcing  marrow-bones. 
Can  ihey  set  them  again  ? 
Yes,  yes,  in  broths  md   puddings; 
they  grow  stronger. 
Me  of  any  man. 
What  squeak ing's  that? 
ere  is  s^  massacre. 

Of  pigs  and  geese.  Sir,  [Sir, 

teys,  for  the  spit .  The  cooks  are  angry, 
t  ipakes  up  the  medley. 
Do  they  thus 

dinner?  1  ne'er  marked  them  yet, 
w  who  is  a  cook. 
They're  sometimes  sober, 
D  they  beat  as  gently^as  a  tabcr. 
What  loads  are  these  ? 
Meat,  meat.  Sir,  for  the  kitchen ; 
king  fowls  the  tenants  have  sent  in  : 
le'er  be  found  out  at  a  general  eating. 
re's  fat  venison.  Sir. 
What's  that? 

Why,  deer;  [sures, 

lat  men  fatten  for  their  private  plca- 
lieir  tenants  starve  upon  the  commons. 
I've  read  of  deer,  but  yet  I  ne'er  eat 


[viarc,**  Sir; 
r's  boy  wil 


Char.  And  why  is  all  this,  prithee,  tell  me, 
Andrew  ? 
Are  there  any  princes  to  dine  here  to-day? 
Hy  this  abundance,  sure,   there  should  be 

princes. 
I've  read  of  entertainment  for  the  gods,  ['em  ? 
At  half  this  charge.   Will  not  six  dishes  serve 
1  never  had  but  one,  and  that  a  snjall  one. 

And.  Your  brother's  married  this  day ;  he's 
Your  younger  brother,  Eustace !       [married ; 

Char.  What  of  that  ?  [hither ; 

And.  And  all  the  friends  about  are  bidden 
There's  not  a  dog  that  knows  the  house  but 

Char.  Married?  to^whom?       [comes  too. 

And.  Why,  to  a  dainty  gentlewoman. 
Young,  sweet,  and  modest. 

Char.  Are  there  modest  women? 
How  do  they  look  ? 

And.  Oh,  you'd  bless  yourself  to  see  them. 
He  parts  witli's  book !  He  ne'er  did  so  before 

Char.  What  does  my  father  for  *cm?  [yet  !- 

And.  Gives  all  his  land, 
And  makes  your  brother  heir. 

Char.  Must  1  have  nothing? 

And.  Yes,  you  must  study  still,  &nd  he*  11 
maintain  you. 

Char.  I  am  his  Elder  Brother. 

And.  True,  you  were  so ; 
But  he  has  leap'd  o'er  your  shoulders.  Sir. 

Char.  *Tis  well ; 
He'll  not  inherit  my  understanding  too? 

And.  1  think  not;  he'll  scarce  tind  tenants 
Out  to.  [to  let  it 

Char.  Hark,  hark ! 

And.  The  coach  that  brings  the  fair  lady. 

Enter  Lewis,  Angeliina,  Ladies,  Notary,  &c. 

Now  you  may  see  her. 

Char.  Sure,  this  should  be  modest;    [of  it. 
But  I  do  not  truly  know  whaf  women  make 
Andrew !  She  has  a  face  looks  like  a  story  ;^* 
The  stor)'  of  the  Heav'ns  looks  very  like  ncr. 


There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  ca- 
ps, and  potar^(>,^°  to  make  you  drink. 
Sure,  these  are  modern,  very  modern 
dcrstand  'cm  not.  [meats. 

No  more  (lotfs  any  man 
ra-rnrrdaf^^  or  a  substance  worse, 
'  be  greas'd  with  oil,  and  rubb'd  with 
ns,  [sallads. 

fi  flung  out  of  doors,  they  are  rare 

•w  errors  in  the  more  modern  editions:  Not  that  that  is  immaculate:  Without  the 

f  (aided  by  the  bame  infinite  dnidgery  of  comparison  necessar)-  for  the  other  sixteen 

ittd  in  quarto)  we  should  not  be  enabled  to  furnish  our  readers  with  buch  a  copy  of 

•  Brother  as  would  p;ivc  ourselves  satisfaction. 

re«pect  to  parentheses,  our  ancestors  were  unreasonably  fond  of  them;  in  the  present 
to  put  the  words,  my  head  is  broken,  between  a  parenthesis  \  though  allowable,  is 

inecessarv".     We  have  (except  in  punctuation)   followed  our  favourite  cpiarto ;  and 

rselves,  ilie  reading  here  exhibited  will  be  allowed  to  be,  more  than  any  prior  to  it, 

poetical,  and  nervous. 

nterpolated  words,  with  several  noises,  we  apprehend  to  have  been  originally  a  direc- 

he  rfpreseniation  at  the  theatre. 

vinre.^  Tne  ciz(f^  of  a  sturireon. 

targo.^  A  |-ci;le,  prt;[>arai  in  the  West  Indies. 

ca  mer  !a.\  This  expression,  loo  gross  for  an  English  audience,  or  an  English  reader, 

ndcr  4<  id  Ijy  every  j^rrson  conversant  in  the  Spanish  and  i'ortugucse  bngnages. 

She  has  nf(iC(  lo' ks  like  a  story: 

»  story  of  the  lirar'/fs  looks  very  like  hi-r.'\  Mr.  Seward,  out  of  kindness  to  Charles,  and 

nay  *  J-^t  talk  iionson.se,'  would  alter  i/ory  Vo  i;lory  in  Loth   places:   Hut,  says  Mr. 

,   •  I  lu've  preserv'd  tlic  word  story,  because  our  Aulhcrs  have  used  the  same  ini:iL;c 

Philaslcr ; 

•How  that  foolish  man. 


That  reads  the  story  of  a  icomans  face. 
And  dies  hclieving  it,  is  lost  for  ever  ! 


wherein 


too 
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And.  She  has  a  wide  face  then. 
Char.  She  has  a  cherubin's, 
Covefd  and  veil'd  with  modest  blushes. 
£iistace»  be  hapii)'^  whilst  poor  Charles  is 

patient ! 
Get  me  my  bcx)k  again,  and  come  in  with  mc. 

[^Exeu7it. 

Enter  Brisac,   Eusfacc,  Egremont,   Howsy 
and  Miramont. 

Bri.  Welcome,  sweet  daughter ;  welcome, 
noble  brother ;  [writings ; 

And  you  are  welcome.  Sir,  with  all  your 
Ladies,  most  welcome !  What,  my  angry  bro- 
ther! 'felsc. 
You  must  be  welcome  too ;  the  feast  js  flat 

Mir.  I  come  not  for  your  welcome,  1  ex- 
pect none ; 
I  bring  no  joys  to  bless  the  bed  withal ; 
Nor  songs,  nor  ma-xiues,  to  glorify  the  nup- 
tials. 
I  bring  an  angry  mind,  to  see  your  folly. 
A  sharp  one  too,  to  reprehend  you  for  ft. 

Bri.  You'll  stay  and  dine  though  ? 

Mir.  All  your  meat  smells  musty; 
Your  table  will  shew  nothing  to  content  me. 

Bri.  I'll  assure  you,  here's  good  meat. 

Mir.  But  your  sauce  is  scurvy;  ftion. 

It  is  not  season'd  with  the  shar^>ncss  of  discre- 

Eust.  It  seems  your  anger  is  at  me,  dear 
uncle.  [thou' rt  a  boy; 

Mir.  Thee  I  Thou  art  not  worth  my  anger ; 
A  lump  o'  thy  father's  likeness,  made  of  no- 
thmg      '  [head. 

But  ant ick  clothes  and  cringes!  Look  m  thy 
And  'twill  appear  a  loot-ball  full  of  fumes 
And  rotten  smoke!   l^ady,  I  pity  you; 
You  are  a  handsome  and  a  sweet  young  lady, 
And  ought  to  have  a  handsome  man  yok'd 

t'ye, 
An  understanding  too;  this  is  a  gincrack. 
That  can  get  nothing  but  new  fashions  on  you; 
For  say,  he  have  a  thing  shap'd  like  a  child, 
*Twill  either  prove  a  tumbler  or  a  taylor. 

Eust.  These  are  hut  harsh  words,  uncle. 

Alir.  So  I  mean  'em.  [ther. 

Sir,  you  play  harsher  play  w'your  Elder  Bro- 

JEusf.  I  would  be  loth  to  give  you 

Alir.  Do  not  venture ;  [then. 

I'll  make  your  wedding-clothes  sit  closer  t'ye 
I  but  disturb  you;   I'll  go  see  my  nephew. 

Liw.  Fray  take  a  piece  of  rosemar}'.^' 

Mir.  I'll  wear  it ; 
But  for  the  lady's  sake,  and  none  ofyour^j! 
May  he.  I'll  sv'e  your  table  too. 

Bri .   Pray  d o ,  "S i  r .  [ Exit  Mir. 


An^.  A  mad  old  gentleman. 


certainly;  [thing? 

Then  why  should  he  grudse  Eustace  aaj 

Ang.  I  would  not  have  a  light  head,  nor 

one  laden  [Chariesis, 

With  too  much  learning,  as,  they  say.  this 

That  makes  his  book  his  mistress.     Sure, 

there's  something 
Hid  in  this  old  man's  anger,  that  declam him 
Not  a  mere  sot. 

Bri.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  seal,  brother? 
All  thinp  are  ready,  and  the  priest  is  here. 
When  Charles  has  set  liis  hand  unto  the  writ- 
ings. 
As  he  shall  instantly,  then  to  the  wedding. 
And  so  to  dinner. 

Lew.  C'ome,  let's  seal  the  book  first. 
For  my  daughter's  jointure. 

Bri.  Let's  be  private  in't.  Sir.       [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Charles,  Miramont,  and  Andrew. 

Mir.  Nay.  you're  undone! 

Char.  Hum! 

Mir.  Ha'ye  no  greater  feeling?  [Sir, 

And.  You  were  sensible  of  the  great  book. 
When  it  fell  on  your  head;  and,  now  the 

house 
Is  ready  to  fall,  do  you  fear  nothing? 

Char.  Will  he  have  my  books  too? 

Mir.  No ;  he  has  a  book, 
A  fair  one  too,  to  read  on,  and  read  wooden. 
I  would  thou  hadst  her  in  thy  study,  nephew, 
An  'twere  but  to  new-string  her. 

(Jhar.  Yes,  I  saw  her;  [learning; 

And,   metlionght,   'twas   a  curious  piece  of 
Handsomely  bound,  and  of  a  dainty  fetter. 

And.   He  flung  away  his  book. 

Mir.  1  like  that  in  him : 
'Would  he  had  flung  away  his  dullness  too, 
And  spake  to  her. 

Char.  And  must  my  brother  have  all? 

Mir.  All  that  your  father  has. 

Char.  And  that  fair  woman  too? 

JMir.  That  woman  also. 

Char.  He  has  enough  then.  [tcr? 

May  I  not  sec  her  scmictimes,  and  call  her  sis- 
I  will  do  him  no  wrong. 

Mir,  This  makes  me  mad  ; 
1  could  now  cry  for  anger!  These  old  fools 
Are  I  he  most  suibbom  and  the  wilfuH'st  cox- 
combs! 


wherein  he  certainly  is  very  ri<:ht ;  which  is  still  stronger  proved,  by  Eustace  afterwards  saying, 

Jloir  do  f/ntf^,-  rnthrr,  trith  yom-  curinnt  story? 
Have  you  no'  read  hrr  net  sufHcicnth;? 


^^  Pray  tckr  a  piece  r./* rosemary.]  It  has  been  oliscivefl,  that  rosemary  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  ilr'j4]  viieii  ;lie  mtmory,  and  that  it  >sab  not  only  carried  at  {Amends,  but  worn  at 
xvcJiiii'-i-.     Sj."  Hamlet,  act  iv.  ac.  y.  J{. 
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I,  and  fall  to  your  book ;  forget  your 
thcr: 

my  heir,  and  I'll  provide  y*  a  wife. 
iqpon  this  marria^^  though  I  hate  it. 

[Exii. 

Enter  Brisac. 

IVhere  is  my  son^ 
There,  Sir;  casting  a  figure 
topping  children  his  orother  shall  have. 
fie  does  welL    How  dost»  Charles? 
1  at  thy  book  ?  This  father. 

He's  studying  now.  Sir,  wno  shall  be 
^eac«,  you  rude  knave!  Come  hither, 
irles;  be  merry.  fSir. 

I  thank  you ;  I  am  busy  at  my  book, 
ifou  must  put  your  hand,  my  Charles, 

would  have  you, 
little  piece  of  parchment  here ; 
lur  name.    You  write  a  reasonable 
id.  [it. 

But  I  may  do  unreasonably  to  write 

it.  Sir? 

To  pass  the  land  I  have.  Sir, 

ur  younger  brother. 

Is  t  no  more?  [provided  for; 

No,  no,  'tis  nothing:  You  shall  be 
V  books  you  shall  have  still,  and  new 
lies;  [care,  boy; 

^e  your  means  brought  in  without  tny 
i  still  to  attend  you. 

This  shews  your  love,  father. 
[*m  tender  to  you. 
Like  a  stone,  I  take  it. 

Why,   father,   1*11  go  down,  an't 
ise  you  let  me,  [woman. 

To  see  the  thing  they  call  the  senile- 
women,  but  through  contem illation, 
ire  ril  do't  before  tne  company,  • 
ih  my  brother  fortune. 
Do,  I  prithee.  [above, 

I  must  not  stay;  for  I  have  things 

my  study. 

No,  thou  shalt  not  stay; 
lalt  have  a  brave  dinner  too. 

Now  has  he 

)wn  himself  for  ever.    1  will  down 
!  cellar,  and  be  stark  drunk  for  anger ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

LetciSf  Angellina,  Eustace,  Priest, 
!s,  Cowsy,  Notary,  and  Miramont. 

Come,  let  him  bring  his  son's  hand, 

1  airs  done. 

s  ready? 

t.  Yes,  I'll  dispatch  ye  presently, 

ately;  for,  in  truth,  1  am  a-hungry. 

Do,  speak  a[)ace,  for  we  believe  ex- 
we  stay  long,  mistress?  [aclly. 

I  find'  no  fault ;  [do  them, 

hings  well  done,  than  want  time  to 
why  are  you  sad^ 

L 


Mir.  Sweet-smelling  blossom!  [tent; 

'Would  I  were  thine  uncle  to  thine  own  con- 
I'd  make  thy  husband's  state  a  thousand  bet* 

ter, 
A  yearly  thousand.    Thou  hast  miss'd  a  man 
(But  that  he  is  addicted  to  his  study. 
And  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind) 
Would  weigh  down  bundles  of  these  empty 
kexes. 

Ang.  Can  he  speak,  Sir? 

Mir.  'Faith,  yes ;  but  not  to  women : 
His  language  is  to  Heav'n,  and  heav'niy 

wonder. 
To  nature,  and  her  dark,  and  secret  causes. 

Ang.  And  does  he  speak  well  there? 

Mir.  Oh,  admirably! 
But  he's  too  bashful  to  behold  a  woman ; 
There's  none  that  sees  him,  nor  he  troubles 

Ang.  He  is  a  man.  [none. 

Mir.  Yes,  and  a  clear  sweet  spirit. 

Ang.  Then  conversation^  metninko     ' 

Mir.  So  think  I  too; 
But  'tis  his  rugged  fate,  and  so  I  leave  you. 

Ang.  I  like  thy  noblenesl. 

Eust.  See,  my  mad  uncle 
Is  courting  my  fair  mistress. 

Lew,  Let  him  alone; 
There's  nothing  that  allays  an  angry  mind 
So  soon  as  a  sweet  beauty.    He'll  come  to  us. 

Enter  Brisac  and  Charles. 

Eust.  My  father's  here,  my  brother  too, 
that's  a  wonder ; 
Broke  like  a  spirit  from  his  cell^ 

Bri.  Come  hither,  [see 

Come  nearer,  Charles;  'twas  your  desire  to 
My  noble  daughter,  and  the  company,  [boy. 
And  give  your  brother  ioy,  ?md  then  to  scal^ 
You  ao  like  a  good  brother. 

Lew.  Marry,  does  he. 
And  he  shall  have  my  love  for  ever  for't;. 
Put  to  your  hand  now. 

Not.  Here's  the  deed.  Sir,  ready. 

Char.  No,  you  must  pardon  me  awhile :  I 
tell  you, 
I  am  in  contemplation;  do  not  trouble  ma. 

Bri.  Come,  leave  thy  study,  Charles. 

Char.  I'll  leave  my  life  first; 
I  study  now  to  be  a  man ;  I've  found  k* 
Before,  what  man  was,  was  but  my  argument 

Mir.  I  like  this  best  of  all;  he  has  .taken 
His  dull  mist  flies  away.  [j^^'p 

Eust.  Will  you  write,  brodier? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no;  I  have  no  time  for 

poor  things;  [tion. 

I'm  taking  th'  height  of  that  bright  constelUr 

Bri.  1  say  you  trifle  time,  son. 

Char.  1  will  not  seal,  Sir: 
I  am  your  Eldest,  and  I'll  keep  my  birth-right; 
For,  Hcav'n  forbid  I  should  become  example. 
Had  y'only  shew'd  me  land,  I  had  dcliver'a  it, 
A  nd  been  a  proud  man  to  have  parted  with  it; 
'Tis  dirt,  and  labour.  Do  I  speak  right,  uncle? 

Mir.    Bravely,    my  boy;    and   bless  t^y 
tongue! 
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Char.  I'll  forward. 
But  you  have  open*d  to  me  such  a  treasure, 
(I  find  my  mind  free ;  Heav*n  direct  my  for- 
tune!) [^sacrifice? 
Alir,  Can  he  speak  now?  Is  this  a  son  to 
Char.  Such  an  mimitable  piece  of  beauty. 
That  I  have  studied  lon^,  and  now  found  only. 
That  ril  part  sooner  with  my  soul  of  reason. 
And  be  a  plant,  a  beast,  a  fish,  a  fly. 
And  only  make  the  number  of  things  up. 
Than  yield  one  foot  of  land,  if  she  be  tied  to't  1 
£,ew.  He  speaks  unhappily. 
Ang.  And,  methinks,  bravely. 
This  the  mere  scholar  ? 

Eust.  You  but  vex  yourself,  brother. 
And  vex  your  study  too.        » 

Char.  Go  you  and  study ; 
For  *tis  time,  young  Eustace.    You  want  man 
and  manners;  fon't 

I*ve  studied  both,  although  I  made  no  show 
Gro,  turn  the  volumes  over  I  have  read. 
Eat  and  digest  them,  that  they  may  grow  in 
thee :  [lamps. 

Wear  out  the  tedious  night  with  thy  dim 
And  sooner  lose  the  day  than  leave  a  doubt : 
Distil  the  sweetness  from  the  poets'  spring. 
And  learn  to  love;  thou  know'st  not  what 

fair  is: 
Traverse  the  stories  of  the  great  heroes. 
The  wise  and  civil  lives  ot  good  men  walk 
through :  [tries, 

Thou  hast  seen  nothing  but  the  face  of  coun- 
And  brought  home  nothing  but  their  empty 

words ! 
Why  shouldst  thou  wear  a  jewel  of  this  worth. 
That  hast  no  worth  within  thee  to  presene 
her? 

Beauty  clear  and  fair. 
Where  the  air 
•   Rather  like  a  perfume  dwells ; 
Where  the  violet  and  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  in  blush  disclose. 
And  come  to  honour  nothing  else. 

Where  to  live  near. 
And  planted  there. 

Is  to  live,  and  still  live  new; 
Where  lo  gain  a  favour  is 
More  than  light,  perpetual  bliss, 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you. 

Dear,  a^in  back  recall 

To  this  light, 
A  stranger  to  himself  and  all; 


Both  the  wonder  and  the  stoiy 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glorv : 
I  am  your  servant,  and  your  thralf. 

Mir.  Speak  such  another  ode,  and  take  all 
What  say  you  to  the  scholar  now?  [yet! 

Ang.  I  wonder! 
Is  he  your  brother.  Sir? 

Eust.  Yes.    'Would  he  were  buried! 
I  fear  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me;  a  younkcr.^ 
An^.  Speak  not  so  softly.  Sir;   'tis  very 

likely. 
Bri.  Come,  leave  your  finical  talk,  and  let's 

dispatch,  Charles. 
Char.  Dispatch!  what? 
Bri.  Why,  the  land. 

Char.  You  are  deceiv'd.  Sir :  [man, 

Now  I  perceive  what  'tis  that  wooes  a  wo- 
And  what  maintains  her  when  she's  woo'd. 

ril  stop  here. 
A  wilful  poverty  ne'er  made  a  beauty. 
Nor  want  of  means  maintain'd  it  virtuously. 
Though  land  and  monies  be  no  happiness. 
Yet  they  are  counted  cood  additions. 
That  use  I'll  make;  he  that  neglects  a  bless- 
ing, [use  it. 
Though  he  want  present  knowledge  how  to 
Neglects  himself.    May  be,  I  have  done  you 
wrong,  ladv,                              ,    fee^«f » 
Whose  love  ana  hope  went  hand  in  hand  to- 
May  be,  my  brother,  that  has  long  expected 
The  happy  hour,  and  bless*d  my  ignorance. 
(Pray,  give  me  leave.  Sir,  I  shall  clear  all 
doubts.)  Fthat 
Why  did  they  shew  me  you?  Pray  teU  me 
(Mir.   He'll  talk  thee  into  a  pension  for 

thy  knavery.) 
Char.  You,  happy  you  I  why  did  you  break 
unto  me?  py. 

The  rosy-fingur'd  morn  ne'er  broke  so  sweel- 
I  am  a  man,  and  have  desires  within  me. 
Affections  too,  though  they  were  drown'd 
awhile,  [them : 

And  lay  dead,  till  the  spring  of  beauty  rais'd 
Till  I  saw  those  eyes,  1  was  but  a  lump, 
A  chaos  of  coufusedness  dwelt  in  roe; 
Then  from  those  eyes  shot  Love,  and  he  dis- 
tinguished. 
And  into  form  he  drew  my  faculties ;      [too. 
And  now  I  know  my  land,  and  now  I  love 
Bri.  We  had  best  remove  the  maid. 
Char.  It  is  too  late.  Sir;  [Eustace, 

I  have  her  figure  here.     Nay,  frown  not, 
There  are  less  worthy  souls  for  younger  bro- 
thers: 


3*  JJear,  he'll  make  an  ass  of  me,  a  younger.]  A  younger  what?  He  was  already  hii 
younger  brother.  I  hope,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  have  retrieved  the  original  wora.  A 
yown^fr,  among  the  sailors,  is  a  lad  employed  in  the  most  ser\'ile  offices  belongmg  to  the  ship; 
»uch  as  swabbing  the  deck,  taking  in  the  top-sails,  slinginsr  the  yards,  taking  their  turns  at  tne 
belm»  ^c.  Theobald. 

This  contemptuous  distinction  is  very  common  in  the  old  plays.  So  Falstaff  says,  *  What, 
will  you  make  a  younker  of  me?'     First  Part  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  R. 

And  yet,  prooably,  after  all,  younger  is  the  right  word;  since  the  whole  play  turns  on  an 
ittcmpt  to  make  the  i  oimger  Brother  the  Elder,  which  the  Elder  Brother  defeats. 


Act  3.  Sc.  5.] 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 


fOS 


This  is  DO  fonn  of  silk,  but  sanctity,        [fy. 
Which  wild  lascivious  hearts  can  never  digni- 
Remove  her  where  you  will,  I  walk  alon^  still. 
For,  like  the  light,  we  make  no  separation. 
You  may  sooner  part  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
And  put  a  bar  betwixt  their  fellowships. 
Than  blot  out  my  remembrance ;  sooner  shut 
Old  Time  into  a  den,  and  stay  his  motion ; 
Wash  off  the  swift  hours  from  his  downy 

winn. 
Or  steal  Eternity  to  stop  his  glass. 
Than  shut  the  sweet  idea  I  have  in  nie. 
Room  for  an  Elder  Brother !  Pray  give  place, 
Sir!  nbeatthee; 

Mir.  H' as  studied  duel  too;  take  need,  he'll 
H*as  frighted  the  old  justice  into  a  fever  I 
I  hope,  ne*ll  disinherit  him  too  for  an  ass ; 
For,  thouffh  he  be  grave  with  years,  he's  a 
great  baby. 
Char,  Do  not  you  think  me  mad  ? 
Ang.  No,  certain.  Sir :  [cellent. 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  but  things  ex- 
Char,  You  look  upon  my  clothes,    and 
lau^  at  me; 
My  scurvy  clothes ! 

Ang.  They  have  rich  linings.  Sir. 

I  womd  your  brother 

Char,  His  are  gold,  and  gaudy. 

Ang.  But  toucn  'em  inwardly,  they  smell 

of  copper.  [sweet  lady. 

Char.  Can  you  love  me?  I  am  an  heir. 

However  I  appear  a  poor  dependant. 

Can  you  love  with  nonour?  1  shall  love  so 

ever. 
Is  your  eye  ambitious  ?  I  may  be  a  great  man. 
Is't  wealth  or  .lands  you  covet?   my  father 
must  die.  [take  it  deeply. 

Mir.  That  was  well  put  in ;  I  hope  he'll 
Char.  Old  men  are  not  immortal,  as  I 
take  it. 
Is  it  you  look  for  youth  and  handsomeness? 
I  do  confess  my  brother's  a  handsome  gentle- 
man ;  Pa^Jy- 
But  he  shall  give  me  leave  to  lead  the  way. 
Can  you  love  for  love,'^  and  make  that  the 

rcwanl  ? 
The  old  man  shall  not  love  his  heaps  of  gold 
With  a  more  doling  superstition,         [lights ; 
Than  I'll  love  you ;  the  young  man  nis  dc- 
The  merchant,  when  he  ploughs  the  anj^ry 
sea  up,  ^  [him. 

And  sees  the  mountain  -  billows  falling  on 
As  if  all  elements,  and  all  their  angers. 


Were  tum'd  into  one  vow'd  destruction. 
Shall  not  with  ereater  joy  embrace  his  safety. 
We'll  live  together  like  two  wanton  vines. 
Circling  our  souls  and  loves  in  one  another; 
We'll  spring  together,  and  we'll  bear  one 

fruit ;  [mourn. 

One  joy  shall  make  us  smile,  and  one  «rief 
One  ase  go  with  us,  and  one  hour  of  death 
Shall  close  our  eyes,  and  one  grave  make  us 

happy.  [yours  for  ever! 

Ang.  And  one  hand  seal  the  match :  I'm 
Lew.  Nay,  stay,  stay,  stay! 
Ane;.  Nay,  certainly,  'tis  done.  Sir. 
Bn.  There  was  a  contract. 
Ang.  Only  conditional. 
That  if  he  had  the  land,  he  had  my  love  too: 
This  gentleman's  the  heir,  and  he'fl  maintain 
Pray  be  not  angry.  Sir,  at  what  I  say ;       [it. 
Or,  if  you  be,  'tis  at  your  own  adventure. 
You  have  the  outside  of  a  pretty  sentleman. 
But,  by  my  troth,  your  inside  is  but  barren. 
'Tis  not  a  face  I  only  am  in  love  with ; 
Nor  will  I  say,  your  face  is  excellent ; 
A  reasonable  hunting  face,  to  court  the  wind 

with ;  [plac'd  too. 

Nor  they're  not  words,  unless  they  be  well 
Nor  your  sweet  dam-mee's,  nor  your  hir'd 

verses,  [horses. 

Nor  telling  me  of  clothes,  nor  coach  and 
No,  nor  your  visits  each  day  in  new  suits. 
Nor  your  hlack  patches  you  wear  variously. 
Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some 

lozenges.3*  [ther ! 

All  which  but  shew  you  still  a  younger  bro- 

Mir.  Gra'mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a  noble 

soul  too.  [knowledge, 

Ang.  Nor  your  long  travels,  nor  your  little 

Can  make  me  dote  upon  you.    Faith,  go  study. 

And  glean  some  goodness,  that  you  may  shew 

manly;  fyou.) 

(Your  brother  at  my  suit,  I'm  sure,  will  teach 
Or  only  study  how  tc  get  a  wife.  Sir. 
You're  cast  behind ;  'tis  good  you  should  be 

melancholy,  [money^ 

It  shews  like  a  gamester  that  had  lost  his 
And  'tis  the  fashion  to  wear  your  arm  in  a 

scurf,  Sir,  [gers. 

For  you  have  had  a  shrewd  cut  o'er  the  fin- 
Lew.  But  are  you  in  earnest? 
Ang.  Yes,  believe  me,  father; 
You  snail  ne'er  chuse  for  me;  you're  old  and 

dim.  Sir,  Hudgment. 

And  th'  shadow  of  the  earth  eclips'd  your 


55  Love  for  Love."]  These  words  are  the  title  of  Congreve's  comedy,  in  which  he  has  pal- 
pbly  copied  our  Authors,  particularly  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  Llder  Brother  forego  his 
birthright,  in  favour  of  the  Younger.  The  very  name  of  Angelica,  Valentine's  mistress,  is 
perhaps  borrowed  from  Angellina. 

5^'  Nor  your  black  patches  you  wear  variously. 

Some  cut  like  stars,  some  in  half-moons,  some  lozenses. 

Alt  which  hut  shew  yon  still  a  younger  brother.']  The  custom  of  wearing  black  patches 
on  the  face  began  amongst  the  men,  being  made  of  black  velvet,  and  cut  in  various  shapes. 
It  wa«i  a  foppish  imitation  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  who,  in  one  place  of  our  Authors,  are 
said,  aficra  campaign,  to  be  obliged  from  their  wounds,  to  wear  their  faces  in  velvet  scabbards. 

Seward. 
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[Act  4.  Sc.  f . 


You've  had  yOu're  time  witliout  controul, 

dear  father,  [now.  Sir. 

And  you  must  give  me  leave  to  take  mine 

Bri.  This  is  the  last  time  of  asking;  v\^ill 

you  set  your  hand  U>? 
Char.  This  is  the  last  time  of  answering; 

1  will  never  I 
Bri.  Out  of  my  doors! 
Char.  Most  willingly. 
Mir.  He  shall,  Jew ; 
Thou  of  the  tribe  of  Man-y-asses  !  coxcomb  I 
And  never  trouble  thee  more  till  thy  chops  be 
cold,  fool. 
Ang.  Must  1  begpne  too? 
Lew.  I  will  never  know  thee. 
Ang»  Then  this  man  will :  What  fortune 
he  shall  run,  father, 
Be*t  good  or  bad,  I  must  partake  it  with  him. 

Enter  Egremoni. 

JBgre.  When  shall  the  masque  begin? 

Eusi.  Tis  done  already : 
All,  all,  is  broken  off;  I  am  undone,  friend ! 
My  brother's  wise  again,  and  has  spoiled  all. 
Will  not  release  the  land ;  has  won  the  wench 
too. 


Egre.  Could  he  not  stay  tiU  th*  masque^ 
past?  We're  ready. 
What  a  scurvy  trick  is  this? 

Mir.  Oh,  you  may  vanish!  [wife« 

Perform  it  at  some  nail,  where,  the  citixcns' 
May  see't  for  six-pence  a-piece,  and  a  cold 
supper.  [dau^trr. 

Come,  let's  go,  Charles!  And  now,  my  noUe 
1*11  sell  the  titles  of  my  house  ere  thou  shait 

want,  wench. 
Rate  up  your  dinner.  Sir,  and  sell  it  cheap. 
Some  younger  brother  will  take*t  up  in  com« 
modities.  [the  law. 

Send  you  joy,  nephew  Eustace!  If  you  study 
Keep  your  great  pippin-pies;  they  11  go  far 
with  you. 
Char.  I'd  have  your  blessing. 
Bri.  No,  no;  meet  me  no  more! 
Farewell!  thou  wilt  blast  mine  eyes  else. 
Char.  I  will  not. 

Lew.  Nor  send  not  you  for  gowns! 
Ane.  I'll  wear  coarse  flannd  first. 
Brt.  Come,  let's  go  take  some  counsel. 
Lew,  'Tis  too  late. 

Bri.  Then  stay  and  dine ;  it  may  be,  we 
shall  vex  'em.  lExeiai, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Brisac,  Eustace,  Egremonf,  and 

Cowsy. 

Bri*  "VTE'ER  talk  to  me!  You  are  no  men, 

■'-^        but  masquers; 
Shapes,  shadows,  and  the  signs  of  men ;  court- 
bubbles. 
That  every  breath  or  breaks  or  blows  away ! 
You  have  no  souls,  no  mettle  in  your  bloods. 
No  heat  to  stir  ye  when  ye  have  occasion ! 
frozen  dull  things,  that  must  be  tum'd  with 
leavers  I  [iant^? 

Are  you  the  courtiers,  and  the  travell'd  gal- 
The  sprightly  fellows,  that  the  people  talk  of? 
You've  no  more  spirit  than  three  sleepy  sots! 

Eust.  What  would  you  have'-inc  do.  Sir? 

Bri.  Follow  your  brother,  [tune ! 

And  get  you  out  of  doors,  and  seek  your  for- 
^tand  still  becalmM,  and  let  an  aged  dotard, 
A  hair-brain'd  puppy,  and  a  bookish  boy* 
That  never  knew  a  blade  above  a  penknife. 
And  how  to  cut  his  meat  in  characters. 
Cross  my  design,  and  take  thy  own  wench 
from  thee?  [fellow! 

In  mine  own  house  too?  Thou  despis  d,  |)oor 

Euxt.  The  reverence  that  I  ever  bare  to 
you.  Sir,  [sauciness 

Then  to  my  uncle,  with  whom 't  had  been  but 
*1"  have  been  so  rough 

Egre.  And  we  not  seeing  him 
Strive  in  his  own  cause,  that  was  principal^ 


And  should  have  led  us  on,  thought  it  ill 

manners 
To  begin  a  quarrel  here. 

Bri.  You  dare  do  nothing. 
Do  ye  make  your  care  th    excuse  of  your 
cowardliness  ?  [penny  halberts. 

Three  boys  on  hobby-horses,  with  thrce^ 
Would  beat  you  all. 

Cow.  You  must  not  say  so. 
Bri.  Yes, 
And  sins  it  too. 

Cow.  You  are  a  man  of  peace. 
Therefore  we  must  give  way. 

Bri.  I'll  make  rty  way;  [y<Wf 

And  therefore  quickly  leave  me,  or  I'U  Torce 
And,  having  6rst  torn  off  your  flaunting  fea- 
thers, [yoa 
I'll  trample  on  'em  ;  and  if  that  cannot  teach 
To  quit  my  house,  I'll  kick  you  out  of  my 
gates,  [fire. 
You  gaudy  elow-worms,  carrying  seeming 
Yet  have  no  neat  within  you  \ 

Cow.  Oh,  bless'd  travel ! 
How  much  we  owe  thee  for  our  pow'r  to  suf- 
fer? [never  seen 
Egre.  Some  splenitive  youths  now,  that  had 
More  than  their  country  sinoke,  would  grow 

in  choler : 
It  would  shew  fine  in  us ! 

Eust.  Yes,  marry,  would  it. 
That  are  prime  courtiers^  and  must  know  n* 
jingersj 


4.  Sc2.] 
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give  thanks  for  our  injuries,  if  we  purpose 
told  our  places. 

•ft.  Will  you  find  the  door,       [way.  Sir, 
[  find  it  8uddcnl\?    You  shall  lead  the 
h  your  perfum'd  retinue,  and  recover 
now-lost  Angellina;  or,  build  on  it, 
11  adopt  some  beggar's  doubtful  issue, 
HPe  thou  shalt  inherit. 
usL  We'll  to  counsel;  [lour 

'.  what  may  be  done  by  man's  wit  or  va- 
il put  in  execution. 
ri.  Do,  or  never 
e  I  shall  know  thee.  \^E.xeuni, 

Enter  Lewis. 

ew.  Oh,  Sir,  have  I  found  you  ? 
ri.  I  never  hid  myself.     Whence  flows 
this  fury,  [fright  me? 

h  which,   as  it  appears,   you  come  to 
jw.  I  smell  a  plot,  a  mere  conspiracy, 
»ng  ye  all,  to  defeat  me  of  my  daughter; 
ifsne  be  not  suddenly  deliver'd, 
linted  in  her  reputation  too, 

best  of  France  shall  know  how  I  am 
juggled  with. 

IS  my  heir,  and  if  she  may  be  ravish 'd 
I  from  my  care,  farewell,  nobility ! 
JUT  and  olood  are  mere  neglected  no- 
things, [and  tax  him 
•i.  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  you  go  too  far, 
ee  innocency  understands  not  what  fear  is. 
ur  unconstant  daughter  will  not  dwell 
nrtainties,  must  you  thenceforth  conclude 

I  am  fickle?  What  have  I  omitted, 
lake  good  my  integrity  and  truth? 
an  her  li^tness,  nor  your  supposition, 
an  aspersion  on  me. 
IT.  I  am  wounded 

a,  nor  can  words  cure  it.   Do  not  trifle ; 
peedily,  once  more  I  do  repeat  it, 
»re  my  daughter  as  I  brougnt  her  hither, 
ni  shall  hear  from  me  in  such  a  kind 
m  will  blush  to  answer !     [^Exit  Lewis. 
I.  All  the  world, 

kk,  conspires  V>  vex  me;  yet  I  will  not 
lent  myself;  some  sprightful  mirth  must 
lanish  [choak'd  me : 

"age  and  melancholy  which  hath  almost 
nowing  man  *tis  physic,  and  His  thought 
me. 

nerry  hour  1*11  have,  in  spite  of  fortune, 
ear  my  heart,  and  this  is  tnat  appointed : 
night  I'll  hug  my  Lilly  in  my  arms; 
cattves  are  sent  before  to  chear  me ; 
kl  men  need  'em ;  and  though  we  pay 


ir  stoPn  pleasures,  so  it  be  done  securely, 
:harge,  much  like  a  sharp  sauce,  gives 
rm  relish. 

honest  Andrew,  I  gave  you  a  farm, 
t  shall  have  a  beacon,  to  give  warning     I 


To  my  other  tenants  when  the  foe  approaches ; 
And  presently,  you  being  bestow'd  elsewhere, 
I'll  graft  it  with  dexterity  on  your  forehead; 
Indeed,  I  will.   Lilly,  I  come!  jKK)r  Andrew! 

[Ex, 
SCENE  II. 

Enter  Miramont  and  Andrew. 

Mir.  Do  ihey  chafe  roundly? 
And.  As  they  were  rubb'd  with  sopc.  Sir. 
And  now  tliey  swear  aloud,  now  calm  ag^ain. 
Like  a  ring  of  bells,  whose  sound  the  wind 

still  alters; 
And  then  they  sit  in  council  what  to  do. 
And  then  they  jar  again,  what  shall  be  done. 
They  talk  of  warrants  from  the  parliament. 
Complaints  to  the  king,  and  forces  from  the 
province ;  f minutes. 

They  have  a  thousand, heads  in  a  thousand 
Yet  ne'er  a  one  head  worth  a  head  of  garlick. 
Mir.  Long  may  they  chafe,  and  long  may 
we  laugh  at  *em, 
A  couple  of  pure  puppies  yoak'd  together! 
But  what  says  the  young  eourtier,  master 
And  his  two  warlike  friends?  [Eustace^ 

And.  They  say  but  little; 

How  much  they  think,  I  know  not.    They 

look  ruefully,  [house. 

As  if  they  had  newly  come  from  a  vaulting- 

And  had  been  quite  shot  thro'  'tween  wind 

and  water  * 

By  a  she  Dunkirk,  and  had  sprung  a  leak.  Sir. 
Certain,  my  master  was  to  blame. 

Mer.  Why,  Andrew?  [from  him. 

And.  To  take  away  the  wench  o  ih*  sudden 
And  give  him  no  lawful  warning ;  he  is  tender. 
And  of  a  young  girl's  constitution.  Sir, 
Ready  to  get  the  green-sickness  with  conceit. 
Had  he  but  ta'cn  his  leave  in  travelling  lan- 
guage. 
Or  bought  an  elegy  of  his  condolement,'^ 
That  th  world  might  have  la'en  notice  he  had 
An  ass,  *t  had  been  some  savour.  [been 

Mir.  Thou  say'st  true,  [ttiincs 

Wise  Andrew ;  but  those  scholars  are  such 
When  they  can  prattle! 
And.  Very  parlous  things.  Sir.      [tinguish 
Mir.  And  wnen  they  gain  the  liberty  to  dis- 
The  difference  'twixt  a  father  and  a  fool. 
To  look  below  and  spy  a  younger  brother, 
I^runing  and  dressing  up  his  expectations 
In  a  rare  glass  of  beauty,  too  good  for  him ; 
Those  dreaming  scholars  then  turn  tyrants. 
And  shew  no  mercy.  [Andrew, 

And.  The  more  the  pity.  Sir.        [brother, 
Mir.  Tliou  lold'st  nie  of  a  trick  to  catch  my 
And  anger  him  a  little  further,  Andrew. 
It  shall  be  only  anger,  I  assure  thee. 
And  a  little  shame. 

And.  And  I  can  fit  you.  Sir. 
Hark  in  your  ear. 


Or  bought  an  elegy  of  his  condolemenf.']  This  is  siKike  o 
attacks  for  hiring  verses ;  but  Mr. Theobald  unaccountably 
r  Charles,  and  therefore  reads,  brought  an  elegij. 


of  Eustace,  whom  Angellina 
mistook  it  to  be  spoke  of  the 
Sctcard, 
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-.*» 


Yuu*ve  had  jOu*re  time  witliout  contmul.   | 
dear  father,  [now.  Sir.   I 

And  you  must  give  me  leave  to  take  inii^ 
Bn.  This  is  the  last  time  of  abkiiig;  wii! 

you  set  vour  hand  to? 
Char.  This  is  the  last  time  of  ansvvLTi:- 

1  will  never  I 
Bri.  Out  of  my  doors! 
Char.  Mobt  willingly. 
Mir.  He  shall,  Jew ; 
Thou  of  the  tribe  of  Man'y~n^*:( « / 
And  ne^'er  trouble  tliee  more  ti!- 
cold,  fool. 
Ang.  Must  I  be^onr  tn- 
Lew.  I  will  never  l;i.".-.  • 

Ang,  Then  this  mui 
he  shall  run,  fjtlu 
Be*t  good  or  bad,  I 

JBgre.  Whin 
Euti.  Ti^.!.■ 
All,  all,  is  brni 

My  brother' 
Will  not  ri.!  -..      -■•-- 

too.  -      -  ■■ 

■i.f  :hdt 

. ,    -^x-;  ■*  \ou. 

?*,•-;:  <rJiiht, 

.   -^1-  j:  \ou. 
.  .  .    ...  ;  A.-.r.^iii, 

.    ..»  «  .  .iu.^ani  ? 

.     *     '.^ivr  face, 

..   *-..^.  -i-vi  then  I 

[you. 

"  "  ,  ^'  y,jx  bill  jS)  with 


■■  I 


■■<*t . 


.  c 


W'.ui  h.ive  I 
.,^   ■■    v,>c:*«r  it;  [>oill 


^   - 


^  -.5  \ou  ; 


,  .    ,   -  . ■:•.;■  .iiunhtT. 


.^nileman  says  true.    Plr.ck  up 
■  -,  madam.  [dt'clininj, 

;  izlorious  sun,  both  ri>inj  anil 
■jok  ui)on;  even  then,  swft!  UK, 
\e  a  modest  bride,  he  draws  nl'^hii 
*:i:ns ;  [hold  him. 

:cn  he  blushes,  that  men  should  he- 
•-    I  tear  he  will  persuade  mo  to  mi:»takc 
:n.  [niinrl  to't. 

•I..    Tis  easily  done,  if  vou  will  give  you 
:"j.  Pray  you,  to  your  betl. 
}.ir.  Why  not  to  yours,  <lcar  mistresb? 
nc  heart  and  one  be'^. 
.i%*.  True,  Sir,  when  'tis  lawful : 
3uc  yet,  you  know 

Char.  1  would  not  know;  forcet  it. 
Those  are  but  sickly  loves  that  nan?:  on  cere- 
mony, [and  healthful, 
Nurs'd  up  with  doubts  and  fears ;  ours  high 
Full  of  belief,  and  fit  to  teach  the  priest. 
Love  should  seal  first,  then  hands  conBrm  the 
bar^in. 
Ang.  1  shall  be  an  heretic,  if  this  continue. 
What  would  you  do  a-bcd  ?  You  make  mc 
blush.  Sir. 
Char,   rd  sec  you  sleep,   for,  sure,  your 
sleeps  are  excellent : 
You,  that  are  waking  such  a  noted  wonder, 
Must  in  your  slumbers  pn)ve  an  admiration. 
I  would  behold  your  dreams  too,  if  *twere 
Those  were  rich  shows.  [possible; 
Ang.  I  am  becoming  traitor. 
Char.  Then,  like  blue  Neptune,  courting 
of  an  island, 
Where  all  the  {>er fumes  and  the  precious  thingi 
'Hiat  wait  iijx)!!  great  nature  arc  laid  up, 
rd  cli)>youinniincarms,and  chastely  kissj'ou; 
Dwell  in  your  I Kxoiu  like  your  dearest  thoughts, 
And  bigh  and  weep. 
Aug.  I've  too  much  woman  in  me. 
Char.  And  those  true  tears^  falling  on  your 
pure  crystals,  [wear." 
Should  turn  to  armlets  for  great  queens  to 
Afiff.  1  iimst  be  gone. 
Char.  Do  not;  1  will  not  hurt  you. 
Tills  is  to  k'l  you  know,  my  worthiest  lady, 
You've  clear' d  my  mind,  and  I  can  speak  of 

love  too. 
I'oar  not  my  manners;  thoujjli  I  never  knew, 
Before  thc-e  few  hours,  what  a  beautv  wa?, 
And  such  a  one  that  fires  all  hearts  that  fcvl  ii; 
Yet  I  have  read  of  virtuous  tem|Krjnce, 


\. 


«     ■ 


*  ^i"   V  i" 'iv.'i*I">  rtliiion  rea(b,   Iww  may  know  ^o^/l;  whirli  inter|X)- 
>   ..  \x  .  •»  r  *.  .^  li'.caiiiiij;.    Sylvia  i^  designed  to  say,  both  i/ou  nndCharla 

^ ■■  ..'  i.::cn:^  t'  adore.]  15ul  why  should  a  queen,  rr  Ijilyol 

.\'.w^;  Tic*  aii-^lu  l.«' very  vicii  and  finely  made,  and  ^o  fario 

V'..:  .  ^  ir...'.e  ii:i-ni  th^'  sv.Kjtcl  of  devotion,  i.s  a  r.ipturc  a  lililt  above 

■  ^'i.:t  iiUnu>  to  v»e.ir,  i-;.  I  think,  a  sulVicicnt  eonijilimeni; 

1  ..■'»'■;!»  l..»'  leM.  1  lut'irJd. 

•  .      '.»'.»  .  ':« r  :!u^  j  arad-.*  nii<I  lliis  .rformiaif  the  fcrf,  the-c  worrN.  '• 
, -n  .»■."  '."'   1.  wliji-h  Mr.  TiiiMhul'l  ofion  quotes,  and  th.-ri'tori' iimM 

>v-\\.i:i   :;»»r  .Mr.SMni>ou,  as  .-liipcirs  by  their  I'ustscripl  aiui  Achic.i:!!. 
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"I  my  other  secrets : 
ri'iTC:  a  separation 

i:.^-  cabc  of  flesh, 
•   iutUiicss  against  chas- 
.!.r.  walk.  ^    [li^y* 

■"   ct'jnv  thiiijr, 
i  .■  r  ViHir  cars,  and  mv  language. 
■    I  \\\i-  Ijrcd  up  (lull,  1  was  ever  civil. 
;■.  ,  i  i...\e  found  it  hard  to  look  on  you, 

\  I ■  kli -ire; 'twill  prove  a  wise  man's  task; 

\      '.liu'.e  dejiircs  I  have  so  mingled,  mistress, 
Ai.  1  unijKir'd  with  the  quaUty  of  honour. 
That,  if  you  5-hould  yield,  I  should  hate  you 
I  um  no  courtier,  of  a  light  condition,  |"for*t. 
Apt  to  take  fire  at  every  beauteous  face. 
That  only  sen'es  his  will  and  wantonness; 
And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  by. 
As  thin  neglected  sand.  Whiteness  of  name,*° 
You  must  be  mine!  why  should  I  rob  myself 
Of  that  that  lawfully  must  make  me  happy? 
Why  should  I  seek  to  cuckold  my  delights. 
Ana  widow  all  those  sweets  I  aim  at  in  }ou? 
We'll  lose  ourselves  in  Venus'  groves  of  myrtle. 
Where  cverv  little  bird  shall  lie  a  CujJid, 
And  sing  ot  love  and  youth ;  each  wind  that 
blows,  [lights ; 

And  curls  the  velvet  leaves,  shall  breea  de- 
The  wanton  springs  shall  call  us  to  their  banks. 
And  on  the  perfum'd  flow*rs  wooe  us  to 

tumble; 
Yel  we'll  walk  by^  untainted  of  their  pleasures. 
And,  as  they  were  pure  temples,  weMl  talk  In 
them.  [a  fair  end 

Ang.  To-bed,  and  pray  then,  we  may  have 
Of  our  fair  loves.  'Would  I  were  worthy  of  you. 
Or  of  filch  parents  that  might  give  you  thanks ! 
But  I  am  poor  in  all  but  your  affections. 
Once  more,  good  night ! 

dor.  A  good  night  t'ye,  and  may 
Hie  dew  of  deep  fall  gently  on  you,  sweet  one, 
And  lock  up  those  fair  ligKts  in  pleasing  slum- 
bers! [fancy! 
No  dreams  but  chaste  and  clear  attempt  your 
And  break  betimes,  sweet  morn !  I've  lost  my 
light  else. 
Ane.  Let  it  be  ever  night,  when  I  lose  you.^' 
SyL  This  scholar  ne\'er  went  to  a  free- 
school,  he's  so  simple. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Your  brother,  with  two  gallants,  is  at 

the  door.  Sir ; 
And  they're  so  violent,  they'll  take  no  denial. 

Ang.  T'his  is  no  time  of  night 

Chaf.  Let'em  in,  mistress. 

Ser.  Thev  stay  no  leave.     Shall  1  raise  the 

house  on  *em  ? 
Char.  Not  a  man,  nor  make  no  murmur 

oft,  1  charge  you. 

Enter  Eustace,  Egremofif,  and  Cotesy. 

East.  They're  here ;  my  uncle  absent ;  stand 
close  to  me. 
How  do  you,  brother,  with  your  curious  story? 
Have  you  not  read  her  yet  sufficiently  ? 

Char.  No,  brother,  no;  I  stay  yet  in  the 
The  style's  too  hard  for  you.  [preface; 

Eust.  I  must  entreat  her ; 
She's  parcel  of  my  goods. 

Char.  She's  all,  when  you  have  her. 

Ang.  Hold  off  your  hands,  unmannerly, 
rude  Sir; 
Nor  I,  nor  what  I  have,  depend  on  you. 

Char.  Do,  let  her  alone;  she  gives  good 

counsel.     l)o  not  [light; 

Trouble  yourself  with  ladies;  they  are  too 

Let  out  your  land,  and  get  a  provident  steward. 

Ang.  I  cannot  lovcyoti,  let  that  satisfy  you! 
Such  vanities  as  you,  are  to  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eust.    Nay  then,  you  must  go,  I  must 
claim  mine  own. 

Both.  Away,  away  with  her! 

Char.  Let  her  alone, 

\_She  strikes  off  Eustace* s  hat. 
Pray  let  her  alone,  and  take  yoiir  coxcomb  up. 
Let  me  talk  civilly  awhile  with  you,  brother: 
It  may  be,  on  some  terms,  I  may  part  with  her. 

Eust.  Oh,  is  your  heart  come  down?  What 
arc  your  terms.  Sir? 
Put  up,  put  up. 

Char.  This  is  the  first  and  chicfest. 
Let's  walk  a  turn.    Now  stand  off,  fool?,  I 
advise  ye.         \Snatchrx  away  his  svJord. 
Stand  as  far  off  as  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 
This  is  the  first  sword  yet  I  ever  handled. 
And  a  sword's  a  beauteous  thing  to  look  upon, 


^  As  thin  neglected  sand.    Whiteness  of  name,  &c.]  Mr.  Theobald  totally  misunderstood 
this  passage ;  and  therefore  pointed  it  thus  : 

And  lets  the  serious  part  of  life  run  hy, 
As  thin  neglected  sand,  whiteness  of  name. 
You  must  be  mine,  &c. 

•  The  relative  you,  says  Mr.  Seward,  misled  him ;  he  thought  it  related  to  AngcHina, 


*  felt  eternally,  should  I  debauch  my  mistress  before  marriage,  for 


JFJiu  should  I  seek  to  cuckold  my  delights  f 
Ana  widow  all  those  sweets  I  aim  at  m  you  T 

♦»  We  think  the  Poets  have  not  |jaid  due  re^rd  to  the  delicacy  of  female  character,  in  this 
^ene  of  Angcilina:  The  behaviour  of  Charles  is  admirable. 
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And,  if  it  hold,  I  shall  so  hunt  your  insolence ! 
.  *Ti9  sharp,  I'm  sure;  and,  if  I  put  it  home, 
Tis  ten  to  one  I  shail  new  pint  your  sattins. 
I  find,  1  have  spirit  enough  to  dispose  of  it. 
And  will  enough  to  make  ye  all  examples ! 
Let  me  loss  it  round  j  1  have  the  full  com- 
mand on*t : 
Fetch  me  a  native  fencer,  I  defy  him ! 
I  feel  the  fire  of  ten  strong  spirits  in  me. 
Do  you  watch  me  when  inv  uncle  is  absent? 
This  is  my  grief,  1  shall  be  flesh'd  on  cowards ! 
Teach  me  to  fight;  I  willing  am  to  learn. 
Are  ye  all  gilded  flies  ?  nothing  but  show  in  ye  ? 
VVhy  stand  ye  gaping?  Who  now  touches  her? 
Who  calls  her  his,  or  who  dares  name  her  to 
me,  [her  ? 

But  name  her,  as  his  own?  who  dares  look  on 
That  shall  be  mortal  too;  to  think  is  danger- 
Art  thou  a  fit  man  to  inherit  land,  [ous! 
And  hast  no  wit,  nor  spirit,  to  maintain  it? 
Stand  still,  thou  sign  of  man,  and  pray  for  thy 

friends ; 
Pray  heartily;  good  prayers  may  restore  ye. 

Ang.  Do  not  kill  'em.  Sir. 

Char,  You  speak  too  late,  dear : 
It  is  my  first  fight,  and  1  must  do  bravely; 
I  must  not  look  with  partial  eyes  on  any ; 
I  cannot  spare  a  buttou  of  these  gentlemen : 
Did  life  lie  in  their  heel,  Achilles-like,  Pcm. 
rd  shoot  my  anger  at  those  parts,  and  kill 
Who  waits  within? 

Ser.  Sir! 

Char.  View  all  these;  view  *em  well; 
Gro  round  about  'em,  and  still  view  their  faces. 
Round  about  yet ;  see  how  death  waits  upon 
For  thou  shah  never  view  'em  more.      [em  ; 

Eust.  Pray  hold.  Sir.  [fore  me; 

Char.  I  cannot  hold,  you  stand  so  fair  be- 
I  must  not  hold,  'twill  darken  all  my  grlories. 
Go  to  my  uncle,  bid  him  post  to  the  kmg. 
And  get  my  pardon  instantly;  I  have  need  on't. 

Eust.  Are  you  so  unnatural? 

Char.  You  shall  die  last,  Sir ;  [with. 

I'll  talk  thee  dead,  thou  art  no  man  to  fight 

Come;  will  ye  come?  Methinks  I  have  fought 

whole  battles!  [know  on,  Sir. 

Cow.  We  have  no  quarrel  to  you,  that  we 

Egre.  We'll  quit  the  house,  and  ask  you 
mercy  too. 
Good  lady,  let  no  murder  be  done  here ; 
We  came  but  to  parly. 

Char.  How  my  sword 
Thirsts  after  them?  Stand  away,  sweet 

Eusf.  Pray,  Sir,  ^  [ever 

Take  my   suLniibsion,    and    I    disclaini    for 

Char.  Away,   ye  poor,   slight,  despicable 
creatures! 
Do  you  come  post  to  fetch  a  lady  from  me, 
Fn)m  a  poor  school-boy,  that  ye  scorn'd  of  late. 
And  cjrovv  lame  in  your  hearts,  when  you 

should  execute? 
Pny,  take  her.  take  her;  I  am  weary  of  her; 
What  did  yc  hriniij  to  carry  lier? 

Ei;rr.  A  coach  and  four  horses. 

Ckir.  lint  arc  lljcy  good? 


Egre  As  ^ood  as  France  cau  shew.  Sir. 
Are  you  willing  to  leave  those,  and  take  }rour 
Speak  quickly.  f safeties? 

Eusi.  Yes,  with  all  our  hearts. 

Char.  *Tis  done  then.  [baigain. 

Many  have  got  one  horse;  I've  got  four  by  th' 

Enter  Miramont, 

Mir.  How  now  ?  who's  here  ? 
Ser.  Nay,  now  you're  gone  without  bail. 
Mir,  What,  drawn,  my  friends?  Fetch  mt 
my  two-hand  sword !  [wretches ! 

I  will  not  leave  a  head  on  your  shoulders, 
Eusi.  In  truth.  Sir,  I  came  but  to  do  my 
Bofh.  And  we  to  renew  our  loves,    [duty. 
Mir,  Bring  me  a  blanket. 
What  came  they  for? 

Ang.  To  borrow  me  a  while.  Sir:      ["em. 
But  one,  who  never  fought  yet,  has  so  frighted 
So  bastinado'd  them  with  manly  carriage. 
They  stand  like  things  Gorgon  had  tum'd  to 
stone.  [thought 

They  watch'd  your  being  absent,  and  then 
They  might  do  wonders  here,  and  they  have 

done  so : 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  wonder  at  their  coldness ; 
The  nipping  North,  or  frosts,  never  came  near 
them;  [sensible: 

St.  George  upon  a  sign  would  grow  more 
If  the  name  of  honour  were  for  ever  to  be  lost. 
These  were  the  most  sufficient  men  to  do  it 
In  all  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  but  young. 
What  will  they  rise  to?  They're  as  full  of  fire 
As  a  frozen  glow-worm's  tail,  and  shine  at  ' 

goodly ; 
Nobility  and  patience  are  match'd  rarely 
In  these  three  gentlemen;    they  have  rigjit 

use  on't; 
They'll  stand  still  for  an  hour,  and  be  beaten. 
These  are  the  anagrams  of  three  great  worthies. 
Mir,    They   will    infect   my  house  with 
cowardice. 
If  ihey  breatlie  longer  in  it;  my  roof  covers 
No  baffled  monsieurs;  walk  and  air  your« 
selves!  [wretches! 

As  I  live,  they  stay  not  here,  white-liver'd 
Without  one  word  to  ask  a  reason  why. 
Vanish,  'tis  the  last  warning,  and  with  speed! 
For,  if  I  take  ye  in  hand,  1  shall  dissect  ye. 
And  read  upon  your  phlegmatic  dull  carcasses. 
{Exeunt  Eustace,  Egremont,  and  Cowsy. 
My  horse  again  there!  I  have  other  business, 
M  hich  you  shall  heiir  hereafter,  and  laugh  at  it. 
Good  night,  Charles;  fair  goodness  to  you, 
'Tis  late,  'tis  late.  [dear  lady. 

Ang.  Pray,  Sir,  be  careful  of  us. 
Mir.  It  is  enough;  my  best  care  shall  at- 
tend ye.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Andrew. 

And.    Are  you  come,  old  master?    Vciy 
good,  your  horse 
Is  well  set  up;  but  ere  ye  part,  I'll  ride  you, 
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And  spur  your  reverend  justiceship  such  a 
question,^  '       [bleed ; 

As  I  shall  make  the  sides  o'your  reputation 
Truly,  I  will.     Now  must  I  play  at  bo-peep. 
A  banquet?  Well!  Potatoes,^^  and  eringoes, 
Andy  as  I  take  it,  cantharides.     Excellent! 
A  priapism  follows;  and,  as  1*11  handle  it. 
It  shall,  old  lecherous  goat  in  authority. 
Now  they  begin  to  bill.    How  he  slavers  her! 
Gia* mercy,  Lilly!  she  spits  his  kisses  out; 
Andy  now  he  oners  to  fumble,  she  falls  off, 
(That's  a  good  w^ench)  and  cries,  *  fair  play, 

abot'e-board.* 
Who  are  they  in  the  corner  ?  As  1  live,  [yet 
A  covey  of  ndlers ;  I  shall  have  some  music 
At  my  making  free  o*th'  company  of  homers.** 
There's  the  comfort;  and  a  song  too!   He 

beckons  for  one. 
Sure,  'tis  no  anthem,  nor  no  borrowed  rhymes 
Out  of  the  School  of  Virtue.    1  will  listen. 

fA  song. 
^  ,     ie  note's 

too  sprightly.  [follows  ? 

So,  so,  the  music's  paid  for;  and  now  what 
Oh,  that  monsieur  Miramont  would  but  keep 

his  word,  <  [laughter ! 

Here  were  a  feast  to  make  him  fat  with 
At  the  most,  'tis  not  six  minutes  riding  from 

his  house;  [come,  Sir? 

Nor  will   he  break,  1  hope.    Oh,  are  you 

Enter  Miramont, 

The  prey  is  in  the  net}**  and  we'll  break  in 

Upon  occasion. 

Mir.  Thou  shalt  rule  me,  Andrew. 

Oh,  th'  infinite  fright  that  will  assail  this  gen- 
tleman ! 

The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians 

That  will  hang,  like  Serjeants,  on  his  wor- 
ship's shoulders ! 

The  humiliation  of  the  flcshof  this  man, 

Tliis  grave  austere  man,  will  be  wonder'd  at! 

How  will  those  solenm  looks  appear  to  ine. 


And  that  severe  face,  that  spake  chains  and 
shackles,  rvvithhim? 

Now  I  take  him  in  the  nick,  ere  ihave  done 

He'd  better  have  stood  between  two  panes  *^ 
of  wainscot. 

And  made  his  recantation  in  the  market. 

Than  hear  me  conjure  him. 

And.  He  must  pass  this  way,  [close. 

To  th'  only  bed  I  have.    He  comes;  stand 

Enter  Brisac  and  Lilly. 

Bri.  Well  done,  well  done;  give  me  my 

night-cap.    So !  [trounce  thee ! 

Quick,  quick,  untruss  me;  I  will  truss  and 
Come,  wench,  a  kiss  between  each  point; 
It  is  a  sweet  parenthesis.  [kiss  close; 

Lil   You're  merr\%  Sir.  [feel  it, 

Bri.  Merry  I  will  be  anon,  and  thou  shalt 
Thou  shalt,  my  Lilly. 

Lil.  Shall  I  air  your  bed,  Sir? 

Bri.  No,  no,  I'll  use  no  warming-pan  but 
thine,  girl; 
That's  all.    Come,  kiss  me  again. 

Lil.  Ha'  you  done  vet?  [Lilly. 

Bri^  No ;  but  I  will  do,  and  do  wonder's. 
Shew  me  the  way. 

Lil.  You  cannot  miss  it.  Sir. 
You  shall  have  a  caudle  in  the  morning,  for 
Your  vvo(*ship*s  breakfast! 

6ri.  How?  i'th'  morning,  Lilly? 
Thou'rt  such  a  witty  thing,  to  draw  me  on. 
Leave  fooling,  Lilly;  1  am  hungry  now. 
And  th'hast  another  kickshaw ;  1  must  taste  it. 

Lil.  'Twill  make  you  surfeit,  I  am  tender 
You've  all  you're  like  to  have.  [of  you ; 

u4jid.  Can  diis  be  earnest? 

Mir.  It  seems  so,  and  she  honest. 

Bri.  Have  1  not 
Thv  promise,  Lilly? 

Lil.  Yes;  and  I've  perform'd 

Enough  to  a  man  of  vour  years :  This  is  truth. 

And  you  shall  find,  Sir.    Vou  have  kiss'd  and 

tous'd  me,  [more.  Sir? 

Handled  my  leg  and  foot :  What  would  you 


**  Aud  spar  your  reverend  jusficesh'ip  sueh  a  question]  To  spur  such  a  question,  I  think, 
is  downright  nonsense.  The  word,  that  1  have  ventured  to  substitute,  givet.  a  meaning  and 
humour  into  the  bargain;  i.  e.  such  an  inquest,  such  an  enquiry  into  what  you  arc  about;  and 
the  term  is  the  more  peculiarly  proper,  as  connecljd  wn\hjusticeship.  Theobald. 

This  gentleman  says,  such  a  qutsi  on't;  but  to  us  this  alteration  seems  puerile;  for  if  quest 
means  inquest  or  enquiry,  surely  question  conveys  the  same  sense. 

♦'  PotatoesJ]  If  the  reader  should  be  desirous  of  any  information  why  this  vegetable  is  intro- 
duced on  the  present  occasion,  he  may  sec  the  subject  very  learnedly  discussed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  last  edition  of  Shakes{K*arc.  U. 

*♦  My  making  free  oUh'  eompany  of  homers.]  This  word  nuist  signify  planters  of  horns, 
cuckold'tnakers  \  but  this  was  not  An<lrew*s  case,  he  was  to  be  dubb'd  a  cuckold;  and  there- 
fore, consequently,  to  be  made  free  of  the  company  of  hornd  ones.  Theobald. 

W  r.  Tlieobald  reads,  horned  ones.    This  is  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  verbal  criticism  we 
recollect.     If  Andrew  had  any  kind  of  dealing  with  horns,  he  commenced  homer. 
♦*  The  prey  is  in  the  net,  ani  will  break  in 

Upon  occasion."]  If  the  prey  was  already  in  the  net,  where  was  it  to  break  into?  Andrew 
nieans,  that  he  and  Miramont  would  break  in,  and  surprize  it.     Mr.  Seward  saw  with  me, 

Theobald. 
and  panncl  indiscriminately: 
paneau,     we  suii  sav,  *  pane  of  glass.' 
Vol.  I.  2  E  ' 
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As  for  the  rest,  it  requires  youth  and  strength. 
And  the  labour  in  an  old  man  would  breed 

achcs,*^ 
Sciaticas,  and  cramps;  you  shall  not  curse mc. 
For  taking  from  you  what  you  cannot  spare. 

Sir. 
Be  good  unto  yourself  ;  you've  ta*en  alreiidy    . 
All  you  can  take  with  ease;   you  are  past 

threshing, 
It  is  a  work  too  boisterous  for  you;  leave 
Such  drudgery  to  Andrew. 
Mir.  How  she  jeers  him? 
LiL  Let  Andrew  alone  with  his  own  tillage ; 
He*s  tou^h,  and  can  manure  it. 

Bri.  You're  a  quean, 
A  scoffing  jcaring  quean! 
Lil.  It  may  be  so,  but, 
I'm  sure,  I'll  ne'er  be  yours. 

Bri,  Do  not  provoke  me  ;  [turn 

If  thou  dost,  I'll  have  my  farm  again,  and 
Thee  out  a-bep:ging. 

Lil,  Thouj^h  you  have  the  will,  [Sir, 

And  want  of  honesty,  to  deny  your  deed. 
Yet,  I  hope,  Andrew  has  got  so  much  learning 
From  my  young  master,  as  to  keep  his  own. 
And.  I  warrant  thee,  wench,  [the  judges, 
Lil.  At  the  worst.  Til  tell  a  short  talc  to 
For  what  grave  ends  you  sign'd  your  lease,  and 
What  terms  you  would  revoke  it.  [on 

Bri.  Whore,  thou  dar'st  not!  [bloml  boils. 
Yield,  or  I'll  have  thee  whipp'd.    How  my 
As  if 'twere  o'er  a  furnace! 
Mir.  I  shall  cool  ii. 

Bn.  Yet,  gentle  Lilly,  pity  and  forgive  me! 
I'll  be  a  friend  to  you,  such  a  loving  bountiful 
friend —        ^  [a  little ; 

Lil.  To  avoid  suits  in  law,  I  wouid  grant 
But  should  fierce  Andrew  know  it,  what  would 
0(  me  ?  [become 

And.  A  whore,  a  whore  ! 
Bri.  Nothing  but  well,  wench: 
I  will  put  such  a  strong  bit  in  his  mouth, 
As  thou  shalt  ride  him  how  ihou  wilt,  my 
Lilly:  [him, 

Nay,  he  shall  hold  the  door,  as  I  will  work 
Ami  thank  thee  for  the  oiUce. 
Mir.  Take  heed,  Andrew  ; 
These  are  shrewd  temptations. 

And^  Pray  you,  know    [worship's  favour! 
Your  cue,   and  second  me,  Sir. — By  your 
Br/.  Andrew! 

And.  1  come  in  time  to  take  possession 
Of  tir  otRce  you  assign  me;  hold  the  door! 
Alas,  'tis  nothing  for  a  simple  man 
To  stay  without,  when  a  deep,  understanding 
Holds  conference  within ;  say,  with  his  wife : 
A  trifle.  Sir.     1  know  I  hold  my  farm 


In  cuckold's  tenure;  you  arelordo'th*  ioil,Sr: 
Lilly  is  a  weft,  a  stray ;  she^s  youxi  to  use,  %, 
I  claim  no  interest  in  her. 

Bri.  Art  thou  serious?  [lievd«i 

Speak,  honest  Andrew,  since  thoa  nait  o'er- 
And  wink  at  small  faults,  man;  I'm  but  a 
pidler,  [ewNKb, 

A  little  will  ser\'e  my  turn ;  thoblt  nni 
When  I've  my  belly  full:  Wilt  thou  be  ptime 
And  silent  ? 

And.  By  all  means ;  I'll  only  have 
A  ballad  made  of 't,  sune  to  some  lewd  turn. 
And  the  name  of  it  shall  be  the  Jostioe  Top: 
It  will  sell  rarely  with  ymir  worship's  naiae, 
And  Lilly's,  on  the  top. 

Bri.  Seek  not  the  ruin 
O'  my  reputation,  Andrew. 

And.  'Tis  for  your  credit; 
Monsieur  Brisac,'  printed  in  capital  letters, 
Then  pasted  upon  all  the  posts  m  I^uis. 

Bri.  No  mercy,  Andrew? 

And.  Oh,  it  will  proclaim  you         [royal 
P^rom  th'  city  to  the  court,  and  prove  qniw 

Bri.  Thou  shalt  keep  thy  farm. 

Mir.  He  docs  afflict  nim  rarely,   [arrifiiii^ 

And.  You  trouble  me.    Then  his  intcot 
The  vizard  of  his  hypocrisy  puU'd  oflF 
To  the  judge  criminal— 

Bri.  Oh,  I  am  undone.  ijP?* 

And.  He's  put  out  of  commission  wim  dii- 
And  held  uncajiablc  of  bearing  office 
Ever  hereafter.    This  is  my  revenge. 
And  this  I'll  put  in  practice. 

Bri.  Do  but  hear  me. 

And,  To  bring  mc  back  from  my  grammar 
to  my  horn-book ! 
It  is  unpardonable. 

Bri.  Do  not  play  the  tyrant; 
Accept  of  composition. 

Lil.  Hear  hun,  Andrew. 

And.  What  composition? 

Bri.  ril  confirm  thy  farm. 
And  add  unto't  an  hundred  acres  more. 
Adjoining  to  it. 

A?id.  Hum!  this  mollifies. 
But  you're  so  fickle,  and  will  ag^in  deny  this» 
There  bcinp;  no  witness  by. 

Bri.  Call  any  witness, 
I'll  presently  assure  it. 

Jnd.  Say  you  so?  '     piearin*. 

Troth,  there's  a  friend  of  mine.  Sir,  widun 
That  is  familiar  whh  aU  that's  past; 
His  testimony  will  be  authentical. 

Bri.  Will  he  be  secret? 

And.  You  may  tie  his  tongue  up. 
As  you  would  do  your  purse-strings. 

Bri.  JNIiramont! 


♦^  And  I  lie  lahour  in  an  old  man  would  breed  agues.]  But  will  labour  in  any  case  bred 
agues,  unless  a  man  gets  a  vioU'r)t  cold  after  it?  Aches,  which  I  h.ive  substituted,  correspoDOi 
with  the  attendant  words,  sciaticas,  and  cramps.     So,  in  the  Knight  of  Malta; 


-zShure  her  amovtr  jjr; 


And  niaif  she  f^ive  you  as  many  hurts  as  I  have. 
And  Iwiec  as  marnf  aches! 
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Ha»  ha,  ha !  [are  trou])led ! 

This  is  my  witness.    Lord,  how  you 

.*ve  an  ague,  you  shake  so  with  choler. 

ir  loving  brother.  Sir,  and  will  tell 

ody, 

le  meets,  that  you  have  eat  a  snake, 

grown  young,  gamesome,  and  ram- 

Laught  thus  t  [pant. 

If  he  were  one  that  would  make  jests 

rou,  ^  [gravity 

ue  you  with  making  your  religious 

ms  to  your  neighbours,  then  you  had 

use  to  be  perplexed. 

[  shall  become 

M  for  clowns  and  tapsters. 

Quick,  Lilly,  quick! 

/v  past  kissinp  between  point  and  point; 

ons,  fetch  him  some  cordial.    Now 

in.  Sir.  [mistake. 

Who  may  this  be?  Sure,  this  is  some 

see  his  face;  wears  he  not  a  false 
ird? 

»t  be  Brisac,  that  worthy  gentleman, 
iar,  and  the  patron,  of  his  country ; 
o  prudent,  and  too  cautelous ; 
Dce  hath  taught  him  to  avoid  these 
leries. 

le  punisher,  and  not  the  doer ; 
he  s  old  and  cold,  unfit  for  women : 


This  is  some  counterfeit ;  he  shall  be  whipped 

for*t ; 
Some  base  abuser  of  my  worthy  brother. 

Bri.  Open  the  doors!  will  y  imprison  me? 
Arc  ye  my  judges  ? 

Alir,  The  man  raves!  This  is  not  judicious 
Brisac. 
Yet,  now  I  think  on*t,  a*  has  a  kind  of  dog-look 
Like  my  brother ;  a  guilty  hanging  face,  [do ! 

Bri.  I'll  suffer  bravelv ;  do  your  worst,  do, 

Mir.  Why,  it's  manly  in  you. 

Bri.  Nor  will  I  rail,  nor  curse.  [you  ; 

You  slave,  yovi  whore,  I  will  not  meddle  with 
Bat  all  the  torments  tl\at  e'er  fell  on  men 
That  fed  on  mischief,  fall  heavily  on  you  all! 

Lil.  You  have  giv*n  him  a  heat.  Sir. 
Mir.  He  will  ride  you  the  better,  Lilly. 
And,  We'll  teach  him  to  meddle  with  us 

scholars. 

Mir.  He  shall  make  good  his  promise  t*  cu- 

crease  thy  farm,  Andrew, 

Or  I'll  jeer  him  to  death.  Fear  nothing,  Lilly ; 

I  am  thy  champion.  This  jest  goes  to  Charles ; 

And  then  I'll  hunt  him  out,  and  monsieur 

Enstace, 
The  gallant  courtier,  and  laugh  heartily 
To  see  'em  mourn  together. 

And.  'Twill  be  rare.  Sir.  [iJatw;*/. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

*r  Eustace,  Egremont,  and  Cowsy. 

nJRN'd  out  of  doors,  and  baffled! 

Egre.  \Vt  share  with  you 
iffront. 

Yet  bear  it  not  Hke  you, 
x:h  dejection. 

.  My  coach  and  horses  made 
isom  of  our  cowardice! 

Pish,  that's  nothing; 
mnum  reparahile,  and  soon  recover'd. 
.  It  is  but  feetling  a  suitor  with  false 
pes, 

Lcr  squeeze  him  with  a  dozen  of  oaths, 
•e  new  rigg'd,  and  this  no  more  re- 
;mber*d.  [the  example 

.  And  does  the  court,  that  should  be 
acle  of  the  kingdom,  read  to  us 
er  doctrine? 

•.  None  that  thrives  so  well 
:,  within  my  knowledge. 
.  Flatt'ry  rubson;+*  [selves, 

ICC  great  men  learn  to  admire  them- 
nething  crest-fallen. 


Egre.  To  be  of  no  religion 
Argues  a  subtile  moral  understanding, 
And  it  is  often  cherish'd. 

Eusi,  Piety  then. 
And  valour^ nor  to  do  nor  suffer  wrong. 
Arc  these  no  virtues? 

Egre.  Rather  vices,  Eustace. 
Fighting!  what's  fighting?  It  may  be  in  fashion 
A aiongProvdut swords, and  bun-jerkin  men: 
But  w'  us,  that  swim  in  choice  of  silks  and 

tissues. 
Though  in  defence  of  that  word  rrjmtation. 
Which  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  glorious  nothing. 
To  lose  a  drachm  of  blood  must  needs  appear 
As  coarse  as  to  be  honest 

Eust.  And  all  this  you  seriously  believe? 

Cow.  It  is  a  failh 
That  we  will  die  in ;  since,  from  the  black- 
guard 
To  the  grim  Sir  in  oftice,  there  are  few 
Hold  otTier  tenets. 

Eust.  Now  my  eyes  are  open ; 
And  I  behold  a  strong  necessity, 
That  keeps  me  knave  and  coward. 
Cow.  You're  the  wiser. 


Flatfry  nils  out;]  Tliis  is  a  slight  typographical  error,  which  turns  into  obscurity  a 

of  great  wit  and  humour.    We  must  rean,  on ;  Flattery  makes  a  shift  to  rub  on  at  court ; 
iS  souicwhat  crest-fallen,  since  great  men  have  learned  to  admire  themselves.    Seward. 
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A  happy  alteration,  and  full  strength 

To  stand  her  champion  against  all  the  world 

That  throw  aspersions  on  her. 

Cow.  Sure,  ne*ll  beat  us; 
I  see  it  in  his  eyes. 

Egre.  A  second  Charles ! 
Prav  look  not,  Sir,  so  furiously. 

tlust.  Recant  Tup 

What  you  have  said,  ye  mungrils!  and  tick 
The  vomit  you  have  cast  upon  the  court, 
Where  you,  unworthily,  nave  had  wannth 
and  breeding ;  [poison 

And  swear  ihat  you,  like  spiders,  have  made 
or  that  which  was  a  saving  antidote! 
Egre.  VV^e  will  swear  any  thing  I 
Cow.  We  honour  the  court 
As  a  most  sacred  nlace. 

E^rc.  And  will  make  oath. 
If  you  enjoin  us  to't,  nor  knave,  nor  fool. 
Nor  coward,  living  in  it. 
Eust.  Except  you  two. 
You  rascals ! 

Cow.  Yes ;  we  are  all  these,  and  more. 
If  you  will  have  it  so. 

East.  And  that,  until 
You  are  again  reform'd,  and  grown  new  men, 
You  ne'er  presume  to  name  the  court,  or  press 
Into  the  porter's  lodge,  but  for  a  penance, 
T(»  be  disciplin'd  for  your  roguery;  and, thii 
With  true  couirition—  [done, 

Both.  Yes,  Sir. 
Eust,  You  again 
May  eat  scraps,  and  be  thankful. 
Cow.  Here's  a  cold  breakfast. 
After  a  sharp  night's  walking! 

Eust.  Keep  your  oa^hs, 
And  without  grumbling  vanbh. 

Both.  We  are  gone.  Sir.  [fixtwti. 

Eust.  May  all  the  poorness  of  my  spirit  gB 
with  you! 
The  fetters  of  my  thraldom  are  fil'd  off. 
And  I  at  liberty  to  right  myself;  ' 

And  though  my  hope  in  AngeHina*s  little, 
My  honour,  unto  which  compar*d  she*s  no- 
thing, [clouds, 
Shall,  like  the  sun,  disperse  those  low' ring 
That  yet  obscure  and  dim  it.     Not  the  name 
Of  Brother  shall  divert  me,  but  from  hiin. 
That  in  the  world's  opinion  ruin'd  me, 
I  will  seek  reparation,  and  call  him 
Unto  a  strict  account.     Ha !  His  near  day; 
And  if  the  muse's  friend,  rose-cheek'd  Aurora, 
Invite  him  to  this  solitary  grove. 
As  I  much  hope  she  will,  he  seldom  missing 
To  pay  his  vows  here  to  her,  I  shall  hazard 
To  hinder  his  de\otions.    The  doors  opens. 

Enter  Charles. 

*Tis  he,  most  certain;  and  by's  side  my  sword. 
Blest  opportunity! 

You  arc  scarabcs.]  A  species  of  beetles,  bred  in  dung  and  corrupted  filih. 
Subilc,  m  th^Alchymist,  quarrelling  with  Face,  calls  him  **c(imZt';  which  he  afterwards  ex- 
plains, by  addu)g, '  Tliou  vermin,  have  I  ta'en  thee  out  pf  dung.^  It. 


Eust.  Nor  can  I  change  my  copy,  if  I  pur- 
To  be  of  your  society  ?  [pose 

Egre.  By  no  means. 
Eust.  Honour  is  nothing  with  you? 
Cow.  A  mere  bubble ;  [garded. 

For,  what's  grown  common  is  no  more  re- 
Eust.  My  sword  forc'd  from  me  too,  and 
still  detiinM, 
You  think,  's  no  blemish? 

Egre.  Get  me  a  battoon ;  [trouble. 

'Tis  twenty  times  more  court-like,  and  less 
Eust.  And  yet  you  wear  a  sword. 
Cow.  Yes,  and  a  good  one, 
A  Milan  hilt,  and  a  Damasco  blade; 
For  ornament,  not  use ;  the  court  allows  it. 
Eust.  Will't  not  fight  ol  itself? 
Cow.  I  ne'er  try'd  this. 
Yet  I  have  worn  as  fair  as  any  man ; 
I'm  sure,  I've  made  mv  cutler  rich,  and  paid 
For  several  weapons,  Turkish  and  Toledos, 
Two  thousand  crowns;  and  yet  could  never 
Upon  a  fighting  one.  ,  pig^^t 

Eu^t.  f  II  borrow  this ; 
I  Hke  it  well. 

Cow.  'Tis  at  your  sen- ice,  Sir; 
A  lath  ii>  a  velvet  scabbard  will  serve  my  turn. 
Eust.  And  now  1  have  it,  leave  me !  Ye' re 
infectious,  [spreading 

The  plague  and   leprosy  of  your  baseness 
On  all  that  do  come  near  you ;  such  as  you 
Render  the  throne  of  majesty,  the  court, 
Suspected  and  contemptible !    You  are  sca- 

rabes,*» 
That  batten  in  her  dung,  and  have  no  palates 
To  taste  her  curious  viands ;  and,  like  owls. 
Can  only  see  her  night-ileformitics,  [ties. 

But,  with  the  glorious  splendor  of  her  beau- 
You  are  struck  blind  as  moles,  that  under- 
mine [shelter ! 
The  sumptuous  building  that  allow'd  you 
You  stick,  like  running  ulcers,  on  her  face. 
And  taint  the  pureness  of  her.  native  candor; 
And,  being  bad  servants,  cause  your  master's 

goodness 
To  be  disputed  of  1  Make  you  the  court. 
That  is  the  abstract  of  all  academies 
To  teach  and  practise  noble  undertakings, 
(Where  Courage   sits  triumphant,  crown'd 
with  laurel,  [nour) 

And  Wisdom,  loaded  with  the  weight  of  ho- 
A  school  of  vices? 

Egre.  What  sudden  rapture's  this? 
Eust:  A  heav'nly  one. 
That,  raising  me  sloth  and  ignorance, 
(In    which    your    conversation    long    hath 

charm'd  me) 
Carries  mc  up  into  the  air  of  itction. 
And  knowledge  of  myself.     Even  now  I  feel, 
But  pleading  only  in  thcrcourt's  defence. 
Though  far  short  of  her  merits  and  bright 
lustre. 
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Char.  I  have  oVrslept  myself,  [it 

Lnd  lost  part  of  the  morn ;  but  Til  recover 
tefore  I  went  to  bed,  I  wrote  some  notes 
V^ithin  my  table-book,  which  1*11  now  con- 
sider, [swonl? 
la!  what  means  this?  what  do  I  with  a 
«eam'd  Mercury  needs  not  th*  aid  of  Mars, 

and  innocence 
i  to  itself '4' suaid :  Yet,  since  arms  ever . 
Votect  arts,'!  may  justly  wear  and  use  it; 
'or,  since  'twas  made  my  prize,  1  know  not 
how,  [study, 

*in  grown  in  l6ve  with*t,  and  cannot  eat,  nor 
knd  much  less  walk,  without  it.  But  I  trifle ; 
fetters  of  more  weight  ask  my  judgment. 

£ust.  None,  Sir: 
*reat  of  no  other  theme;  TU  keep  you  to  it; 
Lnd  see  ye  expound  it  well. 

Char.  £ustace! 

Eusi»  The  same,  Sir;  [him, 

roar  yoon^r  brother,  who,  as  duty  binds 
lath  all  this  night  (tum*d  out  of  doors)  at- 
V>  bid  good-morrow  t'  you.  [tended. 

Char,  This,  not  in  scorn, 
knniiiands  me  to  return  it.  Would  you  au^ht 
else?  [begin. 

Eust,  Oh,  much.  Sir;  here  I  end  not,  but 
must  speak  to  you  in  another  strain 
lian  yet  I  ever  us'd ;  and  if  the  language 
Lppear  in  the  delivery  rough  and  harsh,        % 
'oo,  being  my  tutor,  must  condemn  yourself, 
'rom  whom  I  learn'd  it. 

Char,  When  I  understand,  [mand, 

(e*t  in  what  style  you  please,  whafs  your  de- 
sball  endeavour,  m  the  self-same  phrase, 
*o  make  an  answer  to  the  point. 

Eust,  I  come  not  [own, 

o  lay  claim  to  your  birth-right,  'tis  your 
iod  *tis  fit  you  enjoy  it ;  nor  ask  1  from  you 
oar  learning  and  deep  knowledge:  Though 

I  am  not 
.  scholar,  as  you  are,  I  know  them  diamonds, 
y  your  sole  industry,  patience,  and  labour, 
6it*d  from  steep  rocks,  and  with  much  toil 
attain*d,  [ed ; 

jid  but  to  few,  that  prize  their  value,  grant- 
nd  therefore,   without  rival,    freely  wear 
them.  [inform  me, 

Char,  These  not  repin'd  at,  as  you  seem  t' 
he  motion  must  be  of  a  strange  condition, 
'  I  refuse  to  yield  to't ;  therefore,  Eustace, 
iTithout  this  tempest  in  your  looks,  propound 
jid  fear  not  a  denial.  [it. 


Eust.  I  require  then, 
(As  from  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother) 
The  reputation  of  a  man,  the  honour. 
Not  by  a  fair  war  won  when  I  viras  waking. 
But  in  my  sleep  of  folly  ravish'd  from  me ! 
With  these,  the  restitution  of  my  sword. 
With  larae  acknowledgement  of  satisfaction. 
My  coach,  my  horses;  I  will  part  with  life. 
Ere  lose  one  hair  of  them ;  and,  what  con- 
cludes all. 
My  mistress  Angellina,  as  she  was 
Before  the  musical  magic  of  thy  tongue 
Enchanted  and  seduc*d  lier.  These  performM, 
And  with  submission,  and  done  punlicly. 
At  my  father's  and  my  uncle's  intercession, 
(I'hat  I  put  in  too)  I,  perhaps,  may  listen 
To  terms  of  reconcilement ;  but  if  these 
In  every  circumstance  are  not  subscrib'd  to. 
To  th'  last  gasp  I  defy  thee. 

Char.  These  are  strict 
Conditions  to  a  brother. 

Ensi,  My  rest  is  up,  5° 
Nor  will  I  give  less. 

Char.  I'm  no  gamester,  Eustace; 
Yet  I  can  guess,  your  resolution  stands 
To  win  or  lose  all;  I  rejoice  to  find  you 
Thus  tender  of  your  nonour,  and  that  at 

lenn;th 
You  understand  what  a  wretched  thing  you 

were;  ' 

How  deeply  wounded  by  yourself,  and  made 
Almost  incurable  in  your  own  hopes ; 
llie  dead  flesh  of  pale  cowardice  grown  over 
Your  fester'd  reputation,  which  no  balm 
Or  eentle  unguent  ever  could  make  way  to. 
And  I  am  happy,  that  I  was  the  surgeon. 
That  did  apply  those  burning  corrosives. 
That  render  you  already  sensible  [j^^f 

O*  th*  danger  you  were  plung'd  in;  teacning 
And  by  a  fair  gradation,  how  far. 
And  with  what  curious  respect  and  care 
The  peace  and  credit  of  a  man  within 
(Which  you  ne'er  thought  'till  now)  should 

be  prcferr'd 
Before  a  gaudy  o6tside.     Pray  you,  fix  here; 
For  so  far  I  go  with  you. 

Eusf.  This  discourse 
Is  from  the  subject. 

Char.  I'll  come  to  it,  brother; 
But  if  you  think  to  build  upon  my  ruins, 
You'll  find  a  false  foundation:    Your  high 

offers. 
Taught  by  the  masters  of  dependencies,^' 


5*  3fy  rest  ff  M/).]  The  word  rest  is  fretjuently  employed  by  the  old  dramatic  writers,  and 
commonly  an  allusion  to  the  manner  of  firing  the  harquclus.    This,  says  Mr.  Steevens,  was 

>  heavy  a  gun,  that  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  a  supporter,  called  a  rest^  which  they 
ced  on  the  ground  before  they  levelled  to  take  aim.  Decker  uses  it  in  his  comedy  of  Old  For- 
inatutf,  l600.  *  Set" your  heart  at  rest;  for  1  have  set  up  my  rest^  ikat  unless  you  run  swifter 
than  a  hart,  home  you  go  not.'     See  also  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  v.  R, 

Rest,  in  this  place,  seems  to  allude  to  some  game,  like  the  modern  hazard.     The  speech  of 
ustace  and  answer  of  Charles  cannot  well  b(.*iir  any  other  sense :  Nor  ivUl  I  give  less — /'m 

>  gamester — Your  resolution  stands  to  win  or  lose  all.     Some  copies  read.  Nor  will  I  go  less. 
*■  Taught  by  the  mast^s  of  dependencies.]  Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson, 

ys,  '  depcndance,  when  the  fighting  system  was  in  vogue,  signified  the  ground  or  cause  oj' 
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S^L  Her  lust !  You  arc  her  father. 

Zi^to.  And  you  her  bawd. 

St^L  Were  you  ten  lords,  'tis  false; 
The  pureness  of  her  chaste  thoughts  enter- 
Such  spotted  instruments.  [tains  not 

Ang,  As  I  liave  a  soul,  Sir 

Lew.  I  am  not  to  be  altered :  To  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace  would  argue  me  a  peasant. 
And  not  bom  noble:  All  rigour  that  the  law, 
And  that  encrease  of  pow*r  by  favour  yields. 
Shall  be  with  all  severity  inflicted ;  [serve. 
You  have  the  king*s  hand  for  t;  no  bail  will 
And  therefore  at  your  perils,  officers,  away 

Bri.  This  is  madness.  [with  *em. 

Lew.  Tell  me  so  in  open  court. 
And  there  1*11  answer  you. 

Enter  Miramont,  Charles,  Eustace,  aud  An- 
drew. 

Mir.  Well  overtaken. 

Char.  Kill,  if  they  dare  resist! 

Eust.  He  that  advances 
But  one  step  forward,  dies. 

Lew.  Shew  the  king's  writ,      [you  better. 

Mir.  Shew  your  discretion ;  'twill  become 

Char.  You're  once  more  in  my  power ,  and 
i(  a^ain 
I  part  with  you,  let  me  for  ever  lose  thee  I 

[To  Angel. 

Eust.  Force  will  not  do't,  nor  threats;  ac- 
cept this  service 
From  your  despair'd-of  Eustace. 

Ana.  And  beware. 
Your  reverend  worship  never  more  attempt 
To  search  my  lilly-pot;  you  see  what  follows. 

Letv.  Is  the  kmg's  pow'r  contemn'd  ? 

Mir.  No,  but  the  torrent  fgood  Sir, 

Of  your  wilful  folly  stopp'd.     Ana  for  you. 
If  you  would  but  be  sensible,  what  can  you 

wish. 
But  the  satisfaction  of  an  obstinate  will. 


That  is  not  tender'd  to  yoii;  rather  than 
Be  cross*d  in  what  you  porpos'd,  you'll  undo 
Your  daughter's  fame,  the  credit  or  your  judg- 
ment, [states, 
And  your  old  foolish  neighbour!  make  your 
And  m  a  suit  not  worth  a  cardecue,^ 
A  prey  to  advocates,  and  their  buckram  scribes; 
And  after  they  have  plum'd  ye,  return  home. 
Like  a  couple  of  naked  fowls^  without  a  fea- 
ther. 
Char.  This  is  a  most  strong  truth.  Sir. 
Mir.  No,  no,  monsieur, 
I^t  us  be  right  Frenchmen ;  violent  to  charge, 
But,  when  our  follies  are  repell'd  by  reason, 
*Tis  fit  that  we  retreat,  and  ne'er  come  on  more. 
Observe  my  leani'd  Charles ;  he'll  get  thee  a 

nephew 
On  Angellina,  shall  dispute  in  her  belly. 
And  suck  the  nurse  by  logick.     And  hoe'i 

Eustace ; 
He  was  an  ass,  but  now  is  ^rown  an  Amadis; 
Nor  shall  he  want  a  wife,  if  all  my  land 
For  a  jointure  can  effect  it.     You're  a  goal 
And  of  a  gentle  nature ;  in  your  looks   [brd, 
I  see  a  kind  consent,  and  it  shews  lovely. 
And,  do  you  hear,  old  fool? 
Bri.  Your  brother.  Sir. 
Mir.  But  ril  not  chide; 
Hereafter,  like  me,  ever  dote  on  learning; 
The  mere  belief  is  excellent,  'twill  save  yoo. 
And  next,  love  valour ;  though  you  dare  not 
fight  [stace 

Yourself,  or  fright  a  foolish  ofHcer,  young £a- 
Can  do  it  to  a  nair.    And  to  conclude. 
Let  Andrew's  farm  b'  increas'd,  that  is  your 

penance. 
You  Know  for  what;  and  see  you  rut  no  more, 
You  understand  me.  So,  embrace  on  all  sides, 
lil  pay  those  bilhnen,  and  make  large  ameodsj 
Provided  we  preserve  you  still  our  friends. 

[Exeunt  omntt. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


*Tis  not  the  hands,  or  smiles,  or  common  way* 
Of  approbation  to  a  well-lik'd  play. 
We  only  hope ;  but  that  you  freely  would. 
To  th'  Author's  memory,  so  far  unfold, 


And  shew  your  loves  and  liking  to  his  wit, 
Not  in  your  praise,  but  often  seeing  it; 
That  being  the  grand  assurance,  that  can  give 
The  poet  and  the  player  means  to  live. 


54.  ■  not  worth  a  cardecue.]  We  have  made  an  English  word  of  this  from  a  cor- 

ruption of  the  French,  un  guarf  d*  /at,  i.  e.  the  fourth  part  of  a  French  crown.        Theobald. 
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A    COMEDY. 


atory  Verses  by  Gardiner  and  Lovelace  attribute  this  Comedy  wholly  to  Flet- 
i  see  no  more  reason  for  assigning  this  Play  to  him  exclusively,  than  any  other 
the  joint  names  of  him  and  Beaumont.  The  folio  of  l647  contains  the  first 
The  Spanibh  Curate  was  revived  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in  1749;  but  it  has 
formed  for  many  years  past.  Dryden  <in  his  Spanish  Fryar)  and  Congreve  (in 
helor)  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Comedy  now  before  us ;  and  it  seems  very 
it  afforded  some  material  hints  towards  framing  a  hiusical  entertainment,  of  a 
called  the  Padlock. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


Icmen,  we  have  a  play, 
and  that  *tis  launcli'd  to-day, 

ow,  that's  nothing  to  my  story; 

amiliar,  void  of  glory, 

terness— of  wit,  you'll  say, 
held  wit  that  tends  that  way, 

d.    To  tell  ye  too,  'tis  merry, 
mak€  you  pleasant,  and  not 

It  guide  ye,  easy  to  attend : 
'tis  good,  is  to  no  end, 
ot.    Nay,  to  go  thus  far, 
mi  swear  against,  is  war. 


To  assure  yon  any  thin^,  unless  you  see; 
And  so  conceive,  is  vanUy  in  me; 
Therefore  I  leave  it  to  itself;  and  pray. 
Like  a  good  bark,  it  may  work  out  to-doy. 
And  stem  all  doubts ;    twas  biiilt  for  such  a 

proof. 
And  we  hope  highly:  If  she  lie  aloof 
For  her  own  vantage,  to  give  wind  at  will; 
Why,  let  her  work,  only  be  you  but  still. 
And  sweet-opinion*d ;  and  we  are  bound  to 

say,  [play. 

You're  worthy  judges;  and  you  crown  tfic 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

{an  uxorious  lord,  cruel 
to  his  brother, 
younger  brother  to^don  Hen- 
rique, 
a  covetous  lawyer ,  husband  to 

Amaranta. 
I    gentleman    who    wantonly 
loves  the  lawyer's  wife, 

three  gentlemen,  friends   to 
Leandro. 

to  don  Henrique. 

osed  husbdna  to  Jacintha. 


Lopez,  the  Spanish  Curate.  • 
Diego,  his  sexton. 
Assistant,  which  we  call  a  judge, 
Algaziers,  whom  ive  call  Serjeants. 
Four  Parishioners,  Apparitor,  Singefs,  Str* 
vants. 

Women. 
Viol  ANTE,  supposed  wife  to  don  Hemiqtte^ 

Jacintha,  (  f^^^h.    contracted  rt  do» 

'   C       Henrique. 
Amaranta,  wife  to  Bartolus, 
A  If^oman  moori  servant  to  Amaranta^ 


SCENE^  SPAIN. 

This  character,  Mr.  Theobald,  with  a  freedom  unknown  to  any  t^ditors  but 
lont  and  Fletcher's  Works  in  1750,  expunges  from  the  drama;  and  yet  he  sof- 
iHgelo  to  remain  to  those  speeches  which  are  allotted  to  him  in  the  play. 

«  F  .  * 
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[Act  1.  Sc.  1. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Angela,  Milanes,  and  Arsenio. 

Ars,  T  EANDRO  paid  all. 

^     Mil.  'Tis  his  usual  custom. 
And  requisite  lie  should.    He  has  now  put  off 
The  funeral  black  your  rich  heir  wears  with 
joy,        ^  [ther.* 

When  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  fa- 
Your  Gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  toge- 
ther, 
Tliat  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care, 
Wish  them  in  Heav'n;  or,  if  they  take  a  taste 
Of  Purgatory  by  the  way,  it  matters  not. 
Provided  they  remove  hence.     What  is  bc- 

fal'n 
To  his  father  in  the  other  world,  I  ask  not; 
1  am  sure  his  prayer  is  heard.  'Would  1  could 

use  one 
For  mine,  in  the  same  method. 

Ars.  ¥y  u|X)n  thee ! 
This  is  profane. 

Mil*  Ciood  doctor,  do  not  school  me 
For  a  fault  you  are  not  free  from.    On  my  life. 
Were  all  heirs  in  Corduba  put  to  their  oaths. 
They  would  confess,  with  me,  'tis  xx  sound 
Vm  sure  Lcandrodoes.  [tenet: 

An.  He  is  the  owner 
Of  a  fair  estate. 

Mil.  And  fairly  he  deserves  it; 
He's  a  royal  fellow  ;  yet  obscr\*es  a  mean 
In  all  his  courses,  careful  ttx)  on  whom 
He  showers  his  bounties.     He  that's  liberal 
To  all  alike,  may  do  a  f;ood  by  chance. 
But  never  out  of  judgment.    This  invites 
The  prime  men  of  the  city  to  fre(|uent 
All  places  he  resorts  to,  and  are  happy 
In  his  sweet  converse. 

Ars.  Don  Jamie,  the  brother  [taken 

To  the  grandee  don  Henrique,  appears  much 
With  his  behaviour. 

Mil.  There  is  something  more  in  t : 
He  needs  his  purse,  and  knows  how  to  make 

use  on't. 
'Tis  now  in  fashion  for  vour  Don,  that's  poor, 
To  vow  all  leagues  of  friendship  with  a  mer- 
chant 
That  can  supply  his  wants;  and,  howsoe*er 
Don  Jamie's  noble  bom,  his  elder  brother 


Don  Henrique  rich,  and  his  revenues  bng 

since 
Encreas'd  by  marrying  with  a  wealthy  heir, 
Call'd  madam  Violante,  he  yet  holds 
A  hard  hand  over  Jamie,  allowing  him 
A  bare  annuity  only. 
Ars.  Yet,  'tis  said. 
He  hath  no  child ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  Spain, 
If  he  die  without  issue,  don  Jamie 
Inherits  his  estate. 

Mil.  Why,  that's  the  reason  Qord 

Of  their  so  many  jars.    Though  the  yoang 
Be  sick  of  th'  elder  brother,  and  in  reason 
Should  flatter  and  observe  him ;  he*s  of  a  Da- 

lure 
Too  bold  and  tierce  to  stoop  so,  but  bears  op, 
Presuming  on  his  hopes. 

Ars.  What's  the  young  lad 
That  all  of  'em  make  so  much  of? 

Mil.   Tis  a  sweet  one. 
And  the  best-condition'd  youth  I  ever  saw  yet; 
So  humble,  and  so  affable,  that  he  wins 
The  love  of  all  that  know  him ;  and  so  modest. 
That,  in  despite  of  poverty,  he  would  starve 
Rather  than  ask  a  courtesy.     He's  the  son 
Of  a  poor  cast  captain,  one  Octavio; 
And  she,  that  once  was  callM  the  (air  Js- 

cintha, 
Is  happy  in  being  his  mother.     For  his  sake, 

[_Enter  Jamie,  Leandro,  and  Ascanio.] 

Though   in    their    fortunes    fal'n,   they  are 
esteem'd  of  [come. 

And  cherish'd  by  the  best.  Oh,  here  they 
I  now  mav  spare  his  character;  but  obscnrc 
He'll  justify  my  report.  [him, 

Jam.  My  good  Ascanio, 
Repair  more  often  to  me;  above  women 
Thou  ever  shalt  be  welcome. 

Asc.  My  lord,  your  favours 
May  (juickly  teach  a  raw  untutor'd  youth 
To  be-both  rude  and  saucy. 

Lean.  You  cannot  be  > 

Too  frequent,  where  you  are  so  much  dcsir'd. 
And  give  me  leave,  dear  friend,  to  beyoar 

rival 
In  part  of  his  affection;  I  will  buy  it 
At  any  rate. 

Jam.  Stood  I  but  now  posscssM 


lie  has  now  put  off 


The  funeral  hlaek  (your  rick  heir  wears  with  joy, 
JVhen  he  pretends  to  weep  for  his  dead  J'atherT]  This  sentiment  is  shadowed  out  from 
one  of  the  select  sentences  of  Seneca,  and  Publ.  Syrus. 

^Haeredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est. 

Which  Ben  Jonson  has  thus  very  clo<icly  translated,  in  his  Fox. 

Tut!  Jorgft^  Sir, 

The  weeping  qfan  heir  should  still  he  laughter. 

Under  a  visor.  Theobald* 
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Qv. future  hope  presages  to  me, 
lid  make  it  clear  thou  hadst  a  aitron, 
Id  not  say,  but  do.     Yet,  as  1  am-, 
ril  not  receive  thee  as  a  servant, 
son;  and,  though  I  want  myself, 
ttending  in  the  court  of  Spain 
a  kinder  master. 
beseech  you, 

refusal  of  so  great  an  offer 
t  no  ill  construction  > 'tis  not  pride 
imon  vice  is  far  from  my  condition) 
es  you  a  denial  to  receive 
[  should  sue  for;  nor  the  fashion 
c  country  follows,  in  which  to  be  a 
at 

[lat  groan  beneath  the  heavy  weight 
f,  is  held  an  argument 
and  abject  mind.     I  wish  my  ye;irs 
J  do  you  service  in  a  nature 
ht  become  a  gentleman  (give  me 

myself  one.)     My  futlier  serv  d  the 
dn  in  the  field ;  and  though  his  for- 

iiim  home  a  poor  man,  he  was  rich 
ion,  and  wounds  fairly  taken; 
by  his  ill  success  deterr'd  ; 
«1  a  strong  desire,  that  sways  me 
his  profession;  and  if  Heav'n 
k*d  nie  out  to  be  a  man,  how  proud, 
ice  of  my  country,  should  I  be, 
pike  under  your  brave  command! 
would  follow  you  as  a  guide  to  ho- 

11  the  horrors  of  the  war  made  up 
ly  passage. 

hou'rt  a  hopeful  boy, 
IS  bravely  spoken :  For  this  answer, 
e  more  than  ever. 

ity,  such  seods  [prosper ! 

sing  courage  should  not  grow  and 
V'hatcver  his  reputed  parents  be, 
a  mind  that  hpeak^  him  right  and 
;.  [sweet  Aicanio; 

Vou  make  him  blush.    It  needs  not, 
iicar  praise-  vvhcn  they  are  d'jsi*rv'd, 
jstv  unvvounded.     By  juv  life, 
d(I  somethin::^  to  the  building  up 
iiind ;  and  it",  till  you  are  fit 
irms  in  the  field,  you'll  «peud  some 

mca,  I'll  supply  your  studies 
convenicncies. 
oar  goodness,  Signiors, 
i tabic  favours,  overwhelm  me. 
of  your  blood,  you  could  not  be 
Icr  of  nic:   W  liut  then  can  I  pay, 
)y  and  a  f  trau'jcr,  but  a  heart    [ness 
('your  servicer   With  what  wiUini;- 
eceive,  j^ood  Sir,  >our  noble  offer, 
in  l)e*»r  witness  for  me;  but,  alis, 
embrace  the  mcias  to  raise  my  for- 

s, 

^troy  the  lives  of  my  poor  parents, 

I  I  owe  mv  beio'' ;  thcv  in  me 
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Place  ail  their  comforts,  and,  as  if  I  were 
Tlie  light  of  their  dim  eyes,  are  so  indulgent. 
They  cannot  brook  one  short  day*s  absence 

from  me ;  [youn§. 

And,  what  will  hardly  win  belief,  thougri 
I  am  their  steward  and  their  nurse:   Tne 

bounties  ['em ; 

Which  others  bestow  on  me,  serve  to, sustain 
And  to  forsake  them  in  their  age,  in  me 
Were  more  than  murder. 

Enter  Henrique. 

An^.  This  is  a  kind  of  begging 
Would  make  a  broker  chariuible. 

Mil.  Here,  sweetheart, 
I  wish  that  it  were  more. 

Lean.  When  this  is  spent. 
Seek  for  supply  from  me. 

Jam.  Thy  piety 
For  ever  be  remember'd !  Nay,  take  all. 
Though  'twere  my  exhibition  to  a  ryal 
For  one  whole  year. 

Asa.  High  Ileav'ns  reward  your  goodness! 

lien.  So,   Sir,   is  this  a  slip  of  your  own 
You  are  so  prodigal?  [grafting. 

Jam.  A  slip.  Sir? 

lien.  Yes, 
A  slip;  or  call  it  by  the  proper  name. 
Your  l>astard.  [voke  me: 

Jam.  You're  foul-mouth'd.     Do  not  pro- 
I  shall  ibrget  your  birth  if  you  proceed. 
And  use  you,  as  your  manners  do  deserve. 
Uncivilly. 

Ilcn.  So  brave !  Pray  you,  give  me  hearing: 
Who  am  I,  Sir? 

Jam.  My  elder  brother :  One,         [puted. 
That  might  have  been  born  a  fool,  and  so  re- 
But  that  you  had  the  luck  to  creep  into 
The  world  a  year  before  me. 

Lean.  3e  more  tem|K:rate.  [it 

Jam.  I  neither  can  nor  will,  unless  I  learn 
By  his  example.     Let  him  use  his  harsh 
Ifnsavory  reprehensions  u[X)n  those         [land 
That  are  his  hinds,  and  not  on  me.     The 
Our  f  ither  left  to  him  alone,  rewards  liim 
For  being  twelve  months  elder:  Let  that  be 
Forgotten,  and  let  his  |>arasites  remember 
One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him, 
That  may  authorize  him  to  be  a  censurer 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners,  and  I  will 
Acknowledge    nim  for  a  tutor;    till    then, 
never.  [Sir? 

ILn.  From  whom  have  you  your  means. 

Jam.  From  the  will 
Of  my  dead  father;  1  am  sure  I  spend  not. 
Nor  givc't,  uj)on  your  purse. 
fh^n.  But  will  It  hold  out 
Without  my  help? 

Jam.  1  am  sure  it  shall ;  I'll  sink  else ; 
I'or  sooner  I  will  seek  aid  from  a  whore. 
Than  a  courtesy  from  you. 

Hen.  'Tis  well;  you  are  proud  of  [him. 
Your  new  exchequer ;  when  you  have  cheate'd 
And  worn  him  to  the  quick,  I  may  be  found 
I  n  the  list  of  your  acquaintance. 
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Leon.  Pray  you,  hold ; 
And  give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  thus  much. 
And  in  mine  own  defence ;  I  am  no  gull 
To  be  wrought  on  by  persuasion,   nor  no 
coward  fwhom 

To  be  beaten  out  of  my  means,  but  know  to 
And  why  I  give  or  lend,  and  will  do  nothing 
But  what  my  reason  warrants.     You  may  be 
As  sparing  «8  you  please ;  1  must  be  bold 
To  make  use  of  my  own,  without  your  licence. 
Jam.  'Pray  thee  let  him  alone;  he's  not 
wofth  thy  ancer. 
All  that  he  does,  1  .eandro,  *s  for  my  good : 
I  think,  there's  not  a  gentleman  of  Spain 
That  has  a  better  steward,  than  I  have  of  him. 
Htn,  Your  steward.  Sir? 
Jam.  Yes,  and  a  provident  one. 
Why,  he  knows  I'm  giv'n  to  large  expence. 
And  therefore  lays  up  for  me :  Could  you  be- 
lieve else,  [yoke 
That  he,  that  sixteen  years  hath  worn  the 
Of  barren  wedlock,  without  hope  of  issue. 
His  coffers  full,  his  lands  and  vineyards  fruit- 
ful. 
Could  be  so  sold  to  base  and  sordid  thrift. 
As  almost  to  deny  himself  the  means 
And  necessaries  of  life?  Alas,  he  knows 
The  laws  of  Spain  appoint  me  for  his  heir; 
That  all  must  come  to  me,  if  I  outlive  him, 
Which  sure  1  must  do,  by  the  course  of  nature. 
And  the  assistance  of  good  mirth  and  sack. 
However  you  prove  melancholy. 

Hen.  If  I  live. 
Thou  dearly  shalt  repent  this. 
Jam.  When  thou' rt  dead, 
I  am  sure,  I  shall  not. 

Mil.  Now  they  begin  to  burn 
Like  oppos'd  meteors. 

Ars.  Give  them  line  and  way; 
My  life  for  don  Jamie. 
Jam.  Continue  still 
The  excellent  husband,  and  join  farm  to  farip ; 
Suffer  no  lordship,  that  in  a  clear  day 
Falls  in  the  prospect  of  }  our  covetous  eye. 
To  be  another's;  forgil  you  are  a  grandee; 
Take  use  upon  use,  and  cut  the  throats  of  heirs 
With  coz'ning  mortgages;    rack  your   poor 

tenants. 
Till  they  look  like  so  many  skeletons 
For  want  of  food;  and  when  that  widows' 

curses. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  families,  tears  of  orphans, 
Have  hurried  you  to  the  devil,  ever  remember 
All  was  rak'd  up  for  me,  your  thankful  bro- 
ther. 
That  will  dance  merrily  \\\iOi\  your  grave. 
And,  perhaps,  give  a  double  pislolct 
To  seme  poor  needy  friar,  to  say  a  mass 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Jlen.  That  the  law 
Should  force  me  to  endure  this! 

Jaw.  Verily, 
When  this  shall  come  to  pass,  as  sure  it  will, 
li  }ou  can  find  a  loo|>-hole,  though  in  hell. 
To  look  on  my  beiiaviour,  you  shall  see  me 


Ransack  your  iron  chests;  and,  once  again, 
Pluto's  flanic-colour'd  daughter  shall  be  free 
To  domineer  in  taverns,  masques,  and  revcls„ 
As  she  was  us'd,  before  she  was  your  captive, 
Methinks,  the  mere  conceit  of  it  should  make 

you 
Go  home  sick  and  distemper'd ;  if  it  does, 
I'll  send  you  a  doctor  of  mine  own,  and  after 
Take  order  for  your  fbneral. 

Hen.  You  have  said.  Sir :  [you  j 

I  will  not  fight  with  words,  but  deeds,  to  tame 
Rest  confident,  I  will ;  and  thou  shalt  wish. 
This  day  thou  hadst  been  dumb !  [Exit. 

Mil.  You  have  giv'n  him  a  heat. 
But  with  your  own  distemper. 

Jam.  Not  a  whit; 
Now  he  is  from  mine  eve,  I  can  be  merry. 
Forget  the  cause  and  dim:    All  plagues  go 

with  him!  ^    [stirring? 

Let's  talk  of  something  else.     What  news  is 
Nothing  to  pass  the  time? 

Mil.  'Faith,  it  is  said. 
That  the  next  summer  will  determine  much 
Of  that  we  long  have  talk'd  of,  touching  thq 

wars.  [us  discourse 

Leon   What  have  we  to  do  with  them  ?  Let 

Of  what  concerns  ourselves.     'Tis  now  in 

fashion. 
To  have  your  gallants  set  down,  in  a  tavern. 
What  the  arch-duke's  purpose  is  the  next 

spring,  and  what  [course 

Defence  my  lords  the  States  prepare,  what 
The  emperor  takes  against  the  encroaching 

Turk, 
And  whether  his  moony  standards  are  design'd 
For  Persia  or  Polonia:  And  all  this 
The  wiser  sort  of  state-worms  sec  to  knovy 
Better  than  their  own  affairs.     This  is  dis- 
course pyouDj;, 
Fit   for   ihc  coui.cil    it  concerns:    We    arc 
And  if  that  I  might  give  the  theme,  'twere 

To  talk  of  handsome  women. 

Mil.  And  that's  one 
Almost  as  j^eneral. 

Ars.  Yet  nont  agree 
Who  are  the  fairest. 

Lean.  Some  prefer  the  French, 
For  their  conceited  dressings ;  some  the  plump 
Italian  bona-robus\  some  the  stale 
That  ours  pbserve;   and   1   have  heard  one 
swear,  [don 

A  merry  friend  of  mine,  that  once  in  lx)n- 
He  did  enjoy  the  conipany  of  a  framestcr, 
A  common  gamester  too,  tliat  m  one  night 
Met  him  th'   Italian,   Frencli,  and  Spanish 
ways,  [self. 

And  emkd  in  the  Dutch;  for.  to  cool  her- 
She  kibs'd  him  drunk  i'  th'  murning. 

Jam.  We  may  spare 
Tlie  travel  of  our  tongues  in  toreign  nations. 
When  in  Cord  aba,  if  you  dare  give  credit 
To  my  report  (for  I  have  s^cn  her,  gallants) 
There  li\cs  a  woman,  of  a  tiuan  birth  too, 
And  meanly  match'd,  whose  all-exceiling  form 
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s  comparison  with  any  she 

Its  in  for  a  fair  one ;  and  though  you 

onow 

very  country  of  the  earth  the  best 

e  perfections  which  the  climate  yields, 

>  to  make  her  up,  if  put  in  balance, 

ill  weigh  down  the  scale. 

.  You  talk  of  wonders.  [kept ; 

She  is,  indeed,  a  wonder,   and  so 
» the  world  dcserv'd  not  to  beliold 
orious  Nature  made  witliuut  a  pattern, 
copy  she  hath  lost  too,  bhe's  shut  up, 
er'd  from  the  world. 
.  Who  is  the  owner 
la  gem?  I  am  Br'd. 

One  Bartolus, 
igling  advocate. 

A  knave  on  record.  [part 

I  am  sure,  he  cheated  me  of  the  best 
estate. 

Some  business  calls  me  hence, 

importance,  which  denies  me  leisure 
you  his  full  character:   In  few  words, 

I  rich,  he's  covetous  beyond  expression  j 
encrease  his  heap  will  dare  the  devil, 

.  the  pla^ies  of  darkness ;  and,  to  these, 
nis,  as,  if  you  would  parallel 
gas  to  him,  you  must  multiply 
»  an  hundred  times:  Of  these  none 
ep:  [hire 

It  would  charm  the  heaviest  lid,  must 
;r  Mercury  than  Jove  made  use  of. 
luselves  from  the  thought  of  him  and 

fill  be  labour  lost!  So,  fiirewell,  Si^- 
>rs.  [ExtL 

Leandro!  In  a  dream?  Walce,  man, 
•  shame.  [tale 

TrainM  into  a  fool's  paradise,  with  a 
msigin'd  form  ? 

r.  Jamie  is  noble,  [friend ; 

ith  a  forg'd  talc  would  not  wrong  his 

I I  so  much  fir'd  with  lust  as  envy, 
Lch  a  churl  as  Bartolus  should  reap 
•t  a  harvest :  Half  my  state  to  any, 
)  me  to  a  share ! 

Tush,  do  not  hope  for 
Ibilities. 


Lean.  I  must  enjoy  her; 
And  my  prophetic  love  tells  me  I  shall^ 
Lend  me  but  your  assistance. 

Ars.  Give  it  o'er. 

Mil.  I  would  not  have  thee  fool'd. 

Lean.  I  have  strange  engines 
Fashioning  here,  and  Bartolus  on  the  anvil ; 
Dissuade  me  not,  but  help  me. 

Mil,  Take  your  fortune ; 
If  you  come  on  well,  praise  your  wit ;  if  not. 
Expect  to  be  the  subject  of  our  laughter. 

{^ExeunL 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Octavio  and  Jacintha. 

Jac.  Yon  met  don  Henrique? 

Oct.  Yes. 

Jac.  What  comfort  brme  you? 
Speak  cheerfully :  How  didmy  letter  work 
On  his  hard  temper?  I  am  sure,  I  wrote  it 
So  feelingly,  and  with  the  pen  of  sorrow. 
That  it  must  force  compunction. 

Oci.  You  are  cozen'a : 
Can  ^ou  with  one  hand  prop  a  falling  tower. 
Or  with  the  other  stop  the  raging  mam. 
When  it  breaks  in  on  the  usurped  shore. 
Or  any  thing  that  is  impossible?  [left 

And  then  conclude,  that  there  is  some  way 
To  move  him  to  compassion. 

Jac.  Is  there  a  justice. 
Or  thunder,  my  Octavio,  and  he 
Not  sink  unto  the  centre? 

Oct.  Good  Jacintha,  ^[tions ; 

With  your  long-practis'd  patience  bear  afflic* 
And,  by  provoking,  call  not  on  Heaven's  an- 


ger. 


He  did  not  only  scorn  to  read  your  letter. 
But,  most  inhuman  as  he  is,  he  curs'd  you, 
Curs'd  you  most  bitterly. 

Jac.  The  bad  man's  charity ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  forget  there  were  a  tie 
In  nie  ui)on  him!  or  the  relief  I  seek. 
If  <j;ivcn,  werel>ounty  in  him,  and  not  debt. 
Debt  of  a  dear  account ! 

Oct.  Touch  not  that  string,  [silence, 

'Twill  but  encrease  your  sorrow;  and  tame 
The  balm  of  the  oppress'd,  which  hitherto 


and  though  you  horrow,  &:c.]  This  description  comes  in  very  strongly  in 

,  of  a  parallel  one  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  Cymbeline,  which  has  been  unnecessarily  tam- 
r'lth. 

And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 

Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  j  from  each  one 

Tht  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 

Outsells  thetn  all. 

>t  see  any  impenetrable  nonsense  in  this,  unless  o'er-weening  critics  will  labour  to  ex- 
it into  such.  The  poet's  text  is  a  just  climax ;  sciL  <  She  hath  all  courtly  l>aris  more 
site  than  any  single  lady  whoever;  ay,  than  many  ladies;  nay,  than  the  whole  sex  put 
ler.'     Ferdinand,  speaking  of  his  inistress  Miranda,  says  almost  the  same  thing  in  the 


St: 


But  you,  O  you. 


So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Cy  ev'ry  crcaUirc  b  best. 


Theobald. 
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Hath  eas*d  your  griev*d  soul,  and  preservM 
Must  be  your  surgeon  still.  [your  fame, 

Jac.  If  the  contagion 
Of  my  misfortunes  had  not  spread  itself 
Upon  my  son  Ascanio,  though  my  wants 
Were  centuplicd  upon  myself,  I  could  be  pa- 
But  he  is  so  good,  I  so  miserable,  [tient : 

His  pious  care,  his  duty,  and  obedience. 
And  all  that  can  be  wish'd  for  from  a  son, 
Discharg'd  to  me,  and  I  barr'd  of  all  means 
To  return  any  scruple  of  the  debt 
I  owe  him  as  a  mother,  is  a  torment 
Too  painful  to  be  borne. 

Oct.  1  suffer  with  you 
In  that ;  yet  find  in  this  assurance  comfort. 
High  Heav'n  ordains,  whose  purposes  cannot 

alter. 
Children,  that  pay  obedience  to  their  parents. 
Shall  never  beg  their  bread. 

Enter  Ascanio. 

Jac,  Here  comes  our  joy. 
Where  has  my  dearest  been  ? 

Asc.  I  have  made,  mother,  [prize, 

A  fortunate  voyage,  and  brought  home  rich 
In  a  few  hours :  The  owners  too  contented. 
From  whom  I   took  it.     See,  here's  gold  j 

good  store  too ; 
Nay,  pray  you  take  it. 

Jac.  Mens'  charities  are  so  cold,  [ness. 
That,  if  I  knew  not  thou  wcrt  made  of  good- 
*Twould  breed  a  jealousy  in  me,  by  what 
Thou  cam'st  by  such  a  sum.  [means 

Asc,  Were  it  ill  got, 
I  am  sure,  it  could  not  be.employ'd  so  well 
As  to  relieve  your  wants.  Some  noble  friends, 
Rais'd  by  Heav'n's  mercy  to  me,  not  my  merits, 
Bestow'd  it  on  me. 

Oct.  1 1  were  a  sacrilege 
Ao  rob  thee  of  their  bounty,  since  they  gave  it 
To  thy  use  only. 

Jac.  Buy  thee  brave  clothes  with  it. 
And  fit  thee  for  a  fortune,  and  leave  us 
To  our  nccessiiies.     Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Asc.  Out  of  my  fear  1  have  offended  you ; 
For,  had  I  not,  I'm  sure  you  an-  too  kind 
Not  to  accept  the  offer  of  my  service. 
In  which  1  am  a  c:aincr.     1  have  heard 
My  tutor  say,  of  all  aerial  fowl 
The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety  ; 
Because,  when  a,L':c  hath  seiz'd  upon  his  dam. 
And  made  unfit  for  flight,  the  grateful  young 

one 
Takes  her  upon  his  back,  provides  her  food. 


Repaying  so  her  tender  care  of  him 
Ere  he  was  fit  to  ffy,  by  bearing  her. 
Shall  I  then,  that  have' reason  and  discourse, 
That  tell  uie,  all  I  can  do  is  too  little. 
Be  more  unnatural  than  a  silly  bird  } 
Or  feed  or  clothe  myself  su|ierfluously. 
And  know,  nay,  see  you  want?  Holy  saints, 

Jac.  Can  1  be  wretched,  [keep  me  I* 

And  know  myself  the  mother  to  such  good- 
ness ?  [a  feast, 

Oct.  Come,  let  us  dry  our  eyes;  we  II  haw 
Thanks  to  our  little  steward. 

Jac.  And,  in  him. 
Believe  that  we  are  rich. 

Asc.  I'm  sure  I  am. 
While  1  have  power  to  comfort  you,  and  sent 
you.  [Exeufd. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Ploiante. 

Viol.  Is  it  my  fault,  don  Henrique,  ormj 
fate?  [bed, 

What's  my  offence?  I  came  young  to  your 
I  had  a  fruitful  nkother,  and  you  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood; 
And  why  then  am  I  barren? 

Ifen.  'Tis  not  in  man 
To  yield  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heav*n, 
Which  is  inscrutable. 

Fiol.  To  what  use  serve  [ingv 

Full  fortunes,  and  the  meatier  sort  of  dIob- 
Whcn  that,'  which  is  the  crown  of  all  our 
The  period  of  human  happiness,  [wishes, 
One  only  child,  that  may  possess  what*s  con, 
Is  cruelly  deny'd  us? 

Hen.  'Tis  the  curse 
Of  great  estates,  to  want  those  pledges,  which 
The  |)oor  are  happy  in  :  They  in  a  cottage, . 
With  joy,  behold  the  models  of  their  youth; 
And,   as   their  root  decays,  those  ouddiog 

branches 
Sprout  forth  and  flourish,  to  renew  their  age. 
But  this  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end 
Of  misery  to  me,  that,  'gainst  my  will, 
Since  Heav'n  denies  us  issue  of  our  own. 
Must  leave  the  fruit  of  all  my  care  and  tnivcl 
To  an  unthankful  brother,  that  insults 
On  my  calamity. 

I'io'l.  1  will  rather  choose 
A  bastard  from  the  hospital,  and  adopt  him, 
And  nourish  him  as  nunc  own. 

Hen.  Such  an  evasion, 
*My  Violante,  is  forbid  to  us. 


♦  Holt/  saints  keep  //?r.]  Ascaiiio's  speech  ends  with  an  imperfect  sentence,  and  the  natural 
sense  which  supplies  it,  exactly  fills  up  the  hemistich  which  follows.  So  that  it  is  vcr\"  pro- 
bable it  was  an  accidental  omission,  wliich  one  may  venture  to  fill  up  without  danger  of  adding 
wh.nt  is  not  our  Amh(»r's.  ^Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

Holy  saints  keep  me 

From  such  impiety! 

but  {he  pcnse  is  so  perfect  as  the  passage  stands,  and  the  diction  so  nenous,  that  we  think  an} 
addition  totally  unnecessary. 
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he  Roman  state,  where  it  was  lawful, 

wn  sons  were  vicious,  to  choose  one 

a  virtuous  stock,  though  of  poor  pa- 

Its, 

ike  him  noble.  But  the  laws  of  Spain, 

ng  to  preserve  all  ancient  houses, 

such  free  elections  ;  with  this  my  bro- 
t'9  . 

11  acquainted,  and  this  makes  him  bold 
n  o'er  me,  as  a  master. 

I  will  fire  ' 

tion  1  brought  with  me,  ere  he  spend 
>f  it!  No  quirk  left,  no  quiddit, 
ay  defeat  him  ? 


Hen.  Were  I  but  confirmed  [tience. 

That  you  would  take  the  means  I  use  with  pa* 
As  I  must  practise  it  with  my  dishonour, 
I  could  lay  level  with  the  earth  his  hopes. 
That  soar  above  the  clouds  with  expectation 
To  see  me  in  my  grave. 

Fio/.  Effect  but  this. 
And  our  revenge  shall  be  to  us  a  son. 
That  shall  inherit  for  us. 

Hen.  Do  not  re|)ent. 
When  \h  too  late. 

Fiol.  I  fear  not  what  may  fall. 
He  dispossess'd,  that  does  usurp  on  all. 

[^Exeunl, 


ACT    11. 


SCENE  I. 

rtLeandro,^  Miiatics,  and  Arsenio. 

'AN  any  thing  but  wonder 

Lean.  Wonder  on ; 

ye  see;  and  what  will  follow,  gentle- 

m 

Why  dost  thou  put  on  this  form? 
lat  can  this  do? 
)ok*st  most  sillily. 

Like  a  young  clerk,  {jY^^- 

pinn*d  puppy,  that  would  write  for  a 
I  commaodmg  shape  to  win  a  beauty  ? 
it  use,  what  occasion  ? 
.  Peace!  ye  are  fools,  [norant, 

illy  than  my  out-side  seems ;  ye  are  ig- 
hat  pretend  to  wonders,  uuist  weave 
aningly.  [or,  if  gotten. 

What  manner  of  acc^s  can  this  get? 
:redit  in  her  ey»?s  ? 
.  Will  yc  bur  leave  me? 

Methinks,  a  young  man,  and  a  hand- 
ne  gentleman,  [man, 

are,  thou  art  lunatic)  methinks,  a  brave 
rould  catch  cunningly  the  beams  of 

distribute  'em  unto  his  comfort, 
like  himself  appear,  young,  high,  and 
the  brightest  form.  [buxom, 

.  Ye  arc  cozen'd,  gentlemen ; 
•  do  I  believe  this,  nor  will  follow  it: 


Thus  as  I  am,  I  will  begin  my  voyage. 
When  you  love,  launch  it  out  in  silks  and 

velvets ; 
I'll  love  in  serge,  and  will  out-go  your  sattins. 
To  get  upon  my  great  horse,  and  appear 
The  sim  of  such  a  man,  and  trot  my  measures. 
Or  fiddle  out  whole  frosty  nights,  my  friends. 
Under  the  window,  while  my  teeth  keep  time,* 
1  hold  no  handsomeness.     Let  me  get  in. 
There  trot,  and  fiddle,  where  I  may  have  fair 
Ars    But  how  get  in?  [p^^y* 

Lean.  Leave  that  to  me;  your  patience; 
I  have  some  toys  here  that  I  dare  well  trust  to : 
1  have  smelt  a  vicar  out,  they  call  him  Lopez. 
You  are  ne'er  the  nearer  now. 

Mil.  We  do  confess  it.  [lawyer 

Lean.  Weak  simple  men !  this  vicar  to  tnis 
Is  the  most  inward  Damon. 

Ars.  What  can  this  do?  [there. 

Mil.  We  know  tlie  fellow,  and  he  dwells 

Lean.  So.  [the  vicar! 

Ars.  A  poor,  thin  thief.  He  help?  he?  hang 

Can  reading  of  an  homily  prefer  thee?  ^ 

Thou  art  dead-sick  in  love,  and  he*  11  pray  for 

thee.  [this  vicar. 

Lean.  Have  patience,  gentlemen.     I  say. 

This  thing,  I  say,  is  all  one  with  the  close 

Bartolus, 
For  so  they  call  the  lawyer!  on  his  nature,' 
(Which  I  have  studied  ny  relation, 
And  make  no  doubt  I  shall  hit  handsomely) 


nter  Leandro,  with  a  letter  writ  out.]  This  is  a  stage  direction,  transcrib'd  from  the 
er's  book ;  and  a  memorandum  to  him  only,  that  Leandro  should  go  on  furnish'd  with 
etter,  to  deliver  to  Lop<z  the  Curate.  Theobald. 

whilst  my  ti-clh  keep  tune.]  Mr.  Theobald,  we  think  very  unnecessarily,  alters 

time. 
'  hajifr  the  vicar  ; 

m  rca/lin^  ffan prefer  thee?"]  'Tis  strange,  that  none  of  all  the  editions  should 

to  furnish  out  the  intermediate  word  to  fill  up  the  hinfut  of  this  verse.  As  they  are 
of  the  vicar,  it  is  demonstrable  it  must  have  been,  homily^  which  makes  both  the  metre 
»e  complete.  Theobald. 

or  his  nature,  Sec]  Mr.  Theobald's  edition  says,  on  his  nature,  which  readin*^  wc 

opted.     Probably,  however,  the  original  lection  was,  o'er  his  nature. 
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Will  I  work  cunningly,  and  home :  Under- 
stand me. 

Enter  Lopez  and  Diego. 

Next»  I  pray,  leave  me,  leave  me  to  my  for^ 
tune ;  [men : 

Difficilia  pulchra,  that's  my  motto,  gentle- 
Til  win  this  diamond  from  the  rock,  and  wear 
Or [her. 

Mil.  Peace;  the  vicar.     Scud  you  a  full 
sail.  Sir. 

Ars,  Tliere's  jrour  confessor;  but  what  shall 
be  your  penance?  [sake  me. 

Lean.  A  fool's  head,  if  1  fail;  and  so  for- 
You  shall  hear  from  me  daily. 

Mil.  We  will  be  ready,  [l-lxcuni  Mil.  Ars. 

Lop.  Thin  world,  indeed. 

Lean.  I'll  let  him  breath,  and  mark  him. 
No  man  would  think,  a  stranj^cr,  as  I  am. 
Should  reap  any  great  commodity  from  his 
pigWfy.        , 

Lop.  Foor  stirrmg  for  poor  vicars. 

Die.  And  poor  sextons.  [pose ; 

Lop.  We  pray,  and  pray,  but  to  no  pur- 
Those,  that  enjoy  our  lands,  choke  our  de- 
votions ; 
Our  poor  thin  stipends  make  us  arrant  dunces. 

Dte.  If  you  live  miserably,  how  shall  we 
do,  master. 
That  arc  fed  only  with  the  sound  of  prayers  ? 
We  rise  and  ring  the  bells  to  got  good  stomachs, 
And  roust  be  fain  to  eat  the  ropes  with  reve- 
rtnce. 

Lop'  When  was  there  a  christening,  Diego  ? 

Die.  Not  this  ten  weeks  : 
Alas,  they  have  forgot  to  get  children,  master. 
The  wars,  the  seas,  and  usury  undo  us ; 
Takes  off  our  minds,  our  edges,  blunts  our 

ploughshares. 
They  eat  nothing  here,  but  herbs,  and  get 

nothing  but  green  sauce : 
There  are  some  poor  labourers,  that,  perhaps. 
Once  in  seven  years,  with  helping  one  another, 
Produce  some  few  pin  d  butter-prints,  that 

scarce  hold 
The  christ'ning  neither. 

Lop.  Your  gallants,  they  get  honour,  [vicar; 
A  strange  fantastical  birtn,  to  defraud  the 
And  the  camp  christens  their  issues,  or  the 
*Tis  a  lewd  time.  [courtesans  5 

Die.  They  are  so  hard-hearted  here  too. 
They  will  not  die ;  there's  nothing  got  by  bu- 
rials, [jjerish. 

Lop.  Dieco,  the  air's  too  pure ;  they  cannot 
To  have  a  thm  stipend,  and  an  everlasting  pa- 
Lord,  what  a  torment  'tis !  [rish. 

Die.  Good  sensible  master. 
You  are  allovv'd  to  pray  against  all  weathers. 
Both  foul  and  fair,  as  you  shall  find  occasion ; 
Why  not  against  all  airs?  T 


Lop,  That's  not  i'  th*  canons : 
I  would  it  had ;  'tis  out  of  our  way  forty  peooe. 

Die.  *Tis  strange ;  they  are  starV'd  too,  yet 
they  will  not  die  here. 
They  will  not  earth.    A  good  stoat  plague 

amongst  'em. 
Or  half  a  dozen  new  fantastical  fevers. 
Thai  would  turn  up  their  heels  by  whole-sale, 
roaster,  [seb, 

And  take  the  doctors  too,  in  their  grave  conn- 
That  there  might  be  no  natural  help  for  money, 
How  merrily  would  my  bells  go  then? 

Lop.  Peace,  Diego ;  [well; 

The  doctors  arc  our  friends;  let's  please  them 
For,  thoug;h  they  kill  but  slow,  tney  are  cer- 
tain, Diego. 
We  must  remove  into  a  muddy  air^ 
A  mobt  contagious  climate.  • 

Die.  We  must,  certain; 
An  air  that  is  the  nursery  of  agues;         [outj 
Such  agues,  master,  that  will  shake  mens'  soob 
Ne'er  slay  for  possets,  nor  good  old  wives' 

Lop.  Gouts  and  dead  palsies.        [plaisten. 

Die.  The  dead  does  well  at  all  times. 
Yet  gouts  will  hang  an  arse  a  long  time,  master. 
The  pox,  or  English  surfeits,  if  we  had  'cm; 
Those  are  rich  marie,  they  make  a  church^ 
yard  fat ;  [Sir. 

And  make  the  sexton  sing ;  they  never  miss, 

Lop.  Then  wills  and  funeral  sermons  come 
And  feasts  that  make  us  frolick.     [in  season, 

Die.  Would  I  could  see  'cm.        [brother, 

Lop.  And  tho'  I  weep  i*  tli'  pulpit  for  my 
Yet,  Diego',  here  I  laugh. 

Die.  The  cause  requires  it.  [I^i^* 

Lop.  Since  people  left  to  die,  I  am  a  dunce, 

Die.  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  1  have  foi^gotto 
dig  too. 

Lean.  A  precious  pair  of  youths!  I  most 
make  toward  'em. 

Lop.  Who's  that?  Lookout;  it  seems,  he 

would  speak  to  us.  [Diezo. 

I  hope  a  marriage,  or  some  will  to  make, 

Die.  My  friend,  your  business  ? 

Lean.  'Tis  to  that  grave  gentleman. 
Bless  your  good  learning.  Sir! 

Lop.  And  bless  you  also !  [toward. 

He  bears  a  promising  face;  there's  some  hope 

Lean.  I  nave  a  letter  to  your  worship. 

Lop.  Well,  Sir. 
From  whence,  I  pray  you? 

Lean.  From  Nova  Hispania,  Sir, 
And  from  an  ancient  friend  of  yours. 

Lop.  'Tis  well,  Sir ; 
'Tis  very  well. — lHhii.  devil  a  one  I  know  thcrCi 

Die.  Take  heed  of  a  snap.  Sir;  h*  has  i 
cozening  countenance. 
I  do  not  like  his  vvMv. 

Lop.  Let  him  ^  forward.  [nothing. 

Cantabit  vacuum ;  '^  they  that  have  nothing,  fca^ 
All  1  have  to  lose,  Diego,  is  my  learning; 


'  Cantabit  vacuus 


— ]  This  hemistich  is  the  beginning  of  a  verse  in  Juvenal's  SatyreSi 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator,  Theobald*. 
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And,  when  he  has  ssotten  that,  he  may  put  it 
iu  a  nut-«hell.'^  IReads  the  letter.'] 

Signor  Lopei,  since  my  arrival  Jrom  Cor- 
dova to  these  parts,  I  have  written  divers  let- 
iers  unto  you,  but  as  yet  received  no  answer 
of  any — Good,  and  very  goexl — And  although 
so  great  a  forgetfulness  might  cause  a  want 
in  my  due  correspondence,  yet  the  desire  I 
have  still  to  serve  you  must  more  prevail  with 
i««^— Better  and  better  :  The  devil  a  man 
knofw  I  yet — and  therefore,  with  the  present 
accasion  offered,  I  am  willinf^  to  crave  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  favours  which  1  have  heie- 
iofore  received  from  you,  and  do  recommend 
my  son  Leandro,  the  hearer,  to  yaw,  with 
requcMt  that  he  may  he  admitted  in  that  uni- 
versity, till  such  time  as  I  shall  airive  at 
home ;  his  studies  he  will  make  you  acquainted 
withal.  This  kindness  shall  supply  the  want 
of  your  slackness:  And  so.  Heaven  keep  you. 
Yours,  Alonzo  Tiveria. 
Alonzo  Tiveria !  Very  well. 
A  XQT3^  ancient  friend  of  mine ,  I  lake  it ; 
For,  till  this  hour,  1  never  heard  his  name  yet. 

Lean.  You  look.  Sir,  as  if  you  had  forgot 

my  father.  [Ikt  him  ; 

•   Lop.  No,  no,  I  look,  as  I  would  remem- 

For  that  I  never  rcmcmber'd  I  cannot  foi^l^tt, 

Alonzo  Tiveria  ?  [Sir. 

Lean.  The  same.  Sir. 

Lop.  And  now  i'  tli'  Indies? 

Lean.  Yes. 

Lop.  He  may  be  any  where. 
For  aught  that  I  consider. 

Zitfaii.  Think  ag.iin.  Sir;  [mnnca. 

You  were  students  both  at  one  time  m  Sala- 
Andy  as  I  take  it,  chamber-fellows. 

Lop,  Ha? 

Lean.  Nay,  sure,  you  must  rememlx;r. 

Lop.  'Would  I  could !  [sips  too. 

Lean.  I  have  heard  him  say,  you  were  gos- 

Lop.  Very  likely  ;  [s;u(icnts 

You  did  not  hear  him  say  to  whom  ?  for  wc 
^lay  oft-times  over-reach  our  memories. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Diego,  this  same  Sig- 

nior? 
Thou  hast  been  mine  these  twenty  years. 

i>i>.  Remenil>er?  [Hispnnia? 

Whv,  this  fellow  would  make  ye  mail.  Nova 
And  Signior  Tiirtria  ?  W  hat  are  tho;-/e  ? 
He  may  as  well  name  ye  friends  out  of  Cataya. 
Take  heed,  I  beseech  your  woraiiip.    Do  \ou 

hear,  my  friend. 
You  have  no  letters  for  me? 

Lean.  Not  anv  letter; 
But  I  WAS  chargM  to  do  mv  father's  love 


To  the  old  honest  sexton  Dii^.    Are  yofu 

he.  Sir? 

Die.  Ha !  have  I  friends,  and  know  'em 
not?  My  name  is  Diego; 
But  if  either  I  remember  you  or  your  father. 
Or  Nova  Hispania  (I  was  never  there.  Sir,) 
Or  any  kindred  that  you  have — For  heav'n- 

sake,  master. 
Let's  cast  about  a  little,  and  consider; 
We  may  dream  out  our  time. 

Leon,  It  seems  I  am  deceiv'd.  Sir: 
Yet,  that  you  are  don  Lopez  all  men  tell  me, 
The  curate  here,  and  have  oeen  some  time.  Sir? 
And  you  the  sexton  Diego,  such  I  am  sent  to. 
The  fetter  tells  as  much.  May  be,  they  are 
dead,  [ye,  gentlemen ; 

And  you  of  the  like  names  succeed.    I  thank 
Ye  have  done  honestly  in  telling  truth ; 
I  mieht  have  been  forward  else ;  for  to  that 

iLopcz, 
That  was  my  father's  friend,  I  had  a  char^, 
A  charge  of  money  to  deliver,  gentlemen ; 
Imvc  hundred  ducats,  a  ^oox  small  gratuity. 
But  since  you  are  not  he— — 

Lop.  Good  Sir,  let  me  think; 
1  pray  ye  be  patient ;  pray  ye,  stay  a  little  : 
Nay,  let  me  remember:  I  beseech  you  stay. 
Sir.  [so  lovingly ; 

Die.  An  honest  noble  friend,  that  sends 
An  old  friend  too;  I  shall  remember,  sure. 

Lop.  Thou  say'st  true,  Diego*  f^*'*** 

Die.  'Pray  ye  consider  quicKly; 
Do,  do,  by  any  means.     Methinks,  already, 
A  pjrave  staid  gentleman  comes  to  my  memory. 

Lean.  He's  old  indeed.  Sir. 

Die.  With  a  goodly  white  beard. 
(For  now  he  must  be  so;  1  know  he  must  be) 
Signior  Alonzo,  master. 

Lop.  I  begin  to  ha^e  him. 

Die.  li'  has  been  from  hence  about  some 
twenty  year?.  Sir. 

Lean.  Some  five  and  twenty.  Sir. 

Die.  You  say  most  true.  Sir ; 
Just  to  an  hour,  'tis  now  jusr  five  and  twenty. 
A  6nc  straiglit-timber'd  man,  und  a  brave 
lie  married — let  me  see [soldier. 

Lean.  De  Castro's  daughter. 

Die.  The  very  same. 

Lean.  Tliou  art  a  very  rascal !         [Aside. 
De  Castro  is  the  Turk  to  thee,  or  any  thing. 
The  money  rubs  'em  into  strange  remem- 
brances ;  [bcr  Adam. 
For  as  many  ducats  more  they  would  reraem- 

Lop.  Give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  wek*omc 
to  your  it)unir\'; 
Now  1  remember  plainly,  manifestly. 


'®  And,  when  he  has  <;ottcu  that,  he  may  put  it  in  a  nHt-shell.']  Mr. Seward  prescribes 
taking  these  words  from  Lopez ,  and  i?:iving  ihcm  to  D'ugo  ;  because  he  thinks  it  •  out  of  cha- 
racter for  I^pez  to  jr.ke  upon  hin\sclf  in  this  place.*  But  ^^  Lopez  is  merry  with  himself 
through  the  whole  «cene,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  old  copies  being  right.— If  this  line  wjis  not 


humour,  by  readiuy^,  vou  will  rcmcmier;  but  without  noticing  the  variation. 
Vol.  L  '  '  SG 
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As  freshly  as  if  yesterday  I  liad  seen  him. 
Most  heartily  welcome!  Sinful  that  I  am. 
Most  sinful  man  1  why  should  1  lose  this  gen- 
tleman? [soul.  Sir. 
This  loving  old  companion?  We  had  all  one 

He  dwell  here  hard  oy,  at  a  handsome 

Lean,  Farm,  Sir : 
You  say  most  true. 

Zop.  Alonzo  Tiveria !       , 
Lord,  Lord,  that  time  should  play  thetreache- 
ous  knave  thus !  [Sir. 

Why,  he  was  the  only  friend  I  had  in  Spain, 
I  knew  your  mother  too,  a  handsome  gentle- 
woman ; 
She  was  married  very  young:  I  married  *em. 
I  do  remember  now  the  masques  and  sports 
then,  [faith.  Sir, 

The  fire- works,  and  the  fiue  delights.    Good 
Now  I  look  in  your  face — whose  eyes  are 
those,  Diego? 

Nay,  if  he  be  not  just  Alonzo*s  picture 

Lean,  Lord,  how  I  blush  for  these  two 
impudents !  [^Aside, 

Die.  Well,  gentleman,  I  think  your  name*s 
Lean.  It  is.  indeed.  Sir.  [Le^mdro. 

Gra*-mcrcy,  letter  j  thou  hadst  never  known 
else.  \^/hide. 

Die.  I  have  dandled  you,  and  kiss'd  you, 
and  play'd  with  you,  [y<*"> 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,  and  danc'd 
And  swung  you  in  my  bell-ropes — ^you  lov'd 
Lop.  A  sweet  boy.  [swinging. 

Lean.  Sweet  lying  knaves! 
What  would  these  do  for  tliousands?  [Aside, 
Lop,  A  wondrous  sweet  boy  then  it  was. 
See  now,  [sweeter. 

Time,  that  consumes  us,  shoots  him  up  still 
How  does  the  noble  pcntleman  ?  how  fares  he  ? 
When  shall  we  ^ce  him?  when  will  he  bless 
his  country?  [turn. 

Lean.  Oh,  verj^  shortly.  Sir.    'Till  his  re- 
He  has  sent  me  over  to  your  charge. 

Lop.  And  welcome;  [friend.  Sir. 

Nay,  you  shall  know  you  are  welcome  to  your 
Lean.  And  to  my  study.  Sir,  which  must 
be  the  law. 
To  further  which,  he  would  entreat  your  care 
To  plant  ine  in  the  favour  of  some  man 
That's  expert  in  that  knovvledace :  For  his  [>ains 
1  have  three  hundred  ducats  more ;  for  my  diet, 
Enough,  Sir,    to  defray   m^ij    which   1  aui 

charged 
To  take  still,  as  I  use  it,  from  your  custody: 
I  have  the  money  ready,  and  1  am  weary. 

**  And  irlmt  need  windows  open  to  inritijur^ 

Or  cvuinfr  /trraccs,  to  take  opinions?]  Mr.  Synip-on  reads,  to  take  in  minions.  TV 
take  opinions,  is  very  gocKl  hense,  and,  rightly  umlersiood,  not  an  inelegant  expression.  It 
does  not  signify,  as  in  the  pre^enl  style  of  conviTsaiitm,  and  as  Mr.  Syinpson  seems  to  construe 
it,  to  take  a  persons  opiinon  on  anv  thing,  but  to  eaptivafe  Ihtir  J'ancics,  and  (as  he  ex- 
plains his  unauthori/i  I  icadii.j)  to  at'rnct  mhnirrrs.  To  take  in  (nieanin;^  to  deceive)  also  i» 
a  mere  modern  barbarism;  and  the  whole  of  this  variation  from  the  old  copies  is,  we  tliink,  ac 
weak  af-it  ir  un|)rect'dentc(l.  ^ 

*^  If  yon  l-:*lt  hold  me  fair,  ^C'^1   Mr.  Seward  read., 

Jj  y^'  iotli  iitild  mr/'titr,  and  chaste,  nnl  virtuous^ 
Lei  me  iso  tearless  oat,  and  win  that  ch..s;ciKS8. 


Lop.  Sit  down,  sit  down;  and,  onoe  xooKp 
you're  most  welcome. 
The  law  you  have  bit  upon  most  happily; 
Here  is  a  master  in  that  art,  BartolaSy 
A  neighbour  by;  to  him  I  will  prefer  yoa; 
A  learned  man,  and  my  most  loving nei^bour. 
I'll  do  you  faithful  service.  Sir. 

Die.  He's  an  ass, 
And  so  we'll  use  him ;  he  shall  be  a  lawyer! 

Lop,  But,  if  ever  he  recover  this  mooej 

again Before,  Diego,  f^^^'"!^' 

And  get  some  pretty  pittance;    my  pupil's 

Lean.  Pray  you.  Sir,  unlade  mc. 

Lop.  ril  refresh  you.  Sir : 
When  you  want,  you  know  your  excheouer. 

Lean.  If  all  this  get  me  but  access,  1  am 

Lop.  Come  ;  T  am  tender  of  you.  [happy. 

Lean.  I'll  go  with  ye. 
To  have  this  fort  betray'd,  these  fix)ls  must 
fleece  me.  \ExtMnt, 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta, 

Bar.  My  Amaranta,  a  retir'd  sweel  life. 
Private,  and  close,  and  still,  and  housewifely, 
Becomes  a  wife,  sets  off  the  grace  of  woman. 
At  home  to  be  believ'd  both  young  and  hand* 

some. 
As  lillies  that  are  cas'd  in  crystal  glasses. 
Makes  up  the  wonder;  shew  it  abroad,  'tu 

stale,  [shibbcr'd. 

And  still,  the  more  eyes  cheapen  it,  'tis  more 
And  what  need  windows  open  to  inviting. 
Or  ev'ning  terraces,  to  take  opinions,** 
When  the  most  wholesome  air,  my  wife,  blows. 

inward,  [nions, 

When  gixxi  thoughts  are  the  noblest  compa- 
And  old  chaste  stories,  wife,  the  best  ais- 

courses? 
But  why  do  I  talk  thus,  that  know  thy  nature? 
Ama.  You  know  your  own  disease,  distrust 

and  jealousy !  [meaning 

And  those  two  give  these  lessons,  not  good 

husband. 
What  trial  is  there  of  my  honesty,  [husband, 
\A'hen  1  am  inew'il  at  home?  To  what  end, 
Serve  all  the  virtuous  thoughts,  and  chaste 

behaviours,  [most  excellent, 

Without  their  uses?  Then  tney  are  knowa 
When  hv  their  ctmiraries  they  are  set  offaod 

hurnibird.  [tuous," 

I  f  vuu  bolli  hold  mc  fair,  and  chaste,  and  vir- 
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Let  me  go  fearlessout,  and  win  that  sreatness : 
These  seeds  grow  not  in  shades,  anaconceal'd 

places: 
Set*em  i*th*  heat  of  all,  then  thev  rise  glorious. 

Bar,  Peace;  you  are  too  loud. 

Ama,  Yon  are  too  covetous ;  [one. 

If  that  be  rank*d  a  virtue,  you  have  a  rich 
Set  me,  like  other  lawyers*  wives,  off  hand- 
somely. 
Attended  as  I  ought,  and,  as  they  have  it. 
My  coach,   my  |)eople,  and  my  handsome 
My  will  in  honest  things.  [women, 

Bar,  Peace,  Amarauta! 

Ama.  They  have  content,  rich  clothes,  and 
that  socures  *em ;  [ance ; 

Binds  to  their  careful  husbands  their  ol)!^erv- 
They  are  merry,,  ride  abroad,  meet,  laugh. 

Bar.  Thou  shalt  too.  [gentlemen, 

Ama,  And  freely  may  converse  with  proper 
Suffer  temptations  daily  to  their  honour. 

Enter  Woman  Moor. 

Bar,  You  are  nwv  too  far  again:   Thou 
shalt  have  any  thin,^. 
Let  me  but  lay  up  for  a  nandsome  office. 
And  then,  my  Amaranta — 

Anta.  Here's  a  thing  now, 
Yoa  place  as  pleasure  to  me ;  all  my  retinue, 
My    chambermaid,    my    kitchcnmaid,    my 

friend; 
And  what  she  fails  in  I  must  do  myself. 
A  foil  to  set  my  beauty  off;  I  thanK  you. 
You  will  place  the  devil  next  for  a  companion. 
Bar,   No  more  such  words,  good  wife. 

What  would  you  have,  maid  ? 
Moor,   Master  Curate,  and  the  Sexton, 
and  the  stran^^er.  Sir, 
Attend  to  speak  with  your  worship. 
Bar,  A  stranger? 
Ama,  You  had  best  to  be  jealous  of  the 

man  you  know  not. 
Bar,  'Pray  thee,  no  more  of  that. 
Ama.  'Pray  you,  go  out  to  'era ; 
That  will  be  safest  for  you,  I  am  well  here ; 
I  only  love  your  peace,  and  serve  like  a  slave 
for  it.  [nest  client. 

Bar,  No,  no,  thou  .«halt  not;  'tis  some  ho- 
Rich,  and  litigious,  the  Curate  has  brought 

to  me.  r®"™» 

Prithee,  go  in,  my  duck;  I'll  but  speak  to 
And  return  instantly. 

Ama    I  am  commanded. 

One  day  you  will  know  my  sufferance.  [Exit. 

Bar.'  And  reward  it.  [hours; 

So,  so ;  fai^t  bind,  fast  find.  Come  in,  my  neigli  - 

My  loving  neighbours,  pray  ye  come  in ;  ye 

are  welcome. 


Enter  Lopez,  Leandro,  and  Diego, 

Lop,  Bless  your  good  reverence! 
Bar.  Good  day,  good  master  Curate, 
And  neighbour,  Diego,  welcome.     What's 
your  business  ?  [time  is  precious. 

And,  pray  ye,  be  short,  good  friends;  the 
Welcome,  j^x)d  Sir. 

Lop.  To  be  short  then  with  jrour  mastership. 

For,  1  know,  your  several  hours  are  full  of 

business,  [honest  parents. 

We  have  brought  you  this  young  man,  of 

And  of  an  ht)nest  face 

Bar.  It  seems  so,  neighbours  : 
But  to  what  end  ? 

Lop.  To  be  your  pupil.  Sir ; 
Your  servant,  if  you  please. 

Lean.  I  have  travell'd  far.  Sir, 
To  seek  a  worthy  man. 

Bar.  Alas,  good  gentleman, 
I  am  a  |X)or  man,  and  a  private  too. 
Unfit  to  keep  a  servant  of  your  reckoning; 
My  house  a  little  cottage,  and  scarce  able 
To  hold  myself,   and  those   poor  few  live 

under  it. 
Besides,  you  must  not  blame  me,  gentlemen. 
If  I  were  able  to  receive  a  ser\'ant. 
To  be  a  little  scrupulous  of  his  dealing; 

For  in  these  times 

Lop.  Pray  let  me  answer  that.  Sir: 
Here  are  five  hundred  ducats,  to  secure  him ; 
He  cannot  want.  Sir,  to  make  good  his  credit. 
Good  gold,  and  coin. 

Bar.  And  that's  an  honest  pledge ; 
Yet,  sure>  that  needs  not,  for  his  face  and 

carriage 
Seem  to  declare  an  in>brcd  honesty. 

Lean.  And  (for  I  have  a  ripe  mind  to  the 
law,  Sir, 
In  which,  I  understand,  you  live  a  master) 
The  least  poor  comer  in  your  house,  poor 

bed.  Sir, 
(Let  me  not  seem  intruding  to  your  worship) 
\Vith  some  books  to  instruct  me,  and  your 
counsel,  [quaintance 

Shall  1  rest  most  content  with :  Other  ac- 
Than  your  grave  presence,  and  the  grounds  of 

law, 
I  dare  not  covet,  nor  I  will  not  seek.  Sir; 
For,  surely,  mine  own  nature  desires  privacy. 
Next,  for  your  monthly  pains,  to  shew  my 

thanks, 
I  do  proportion  out  some  twenty  ducats ;  [Sir, 
As  I  grow  riper,  more :  Thrjc  hundred  now. 
To  shew  my  love  to  learning,  and  my  master; 

I  My  diet  I'll  defray  too,  without  trouble. 
Lop.  Note  but  nis  mind  to  learning.** 


We  shall  not  comment  upon  the  impropriety,  and  conseqi^ent  tautology,  of  tliis  alteration ;  they 
are  too  glaring  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  inattentive. 
*-♦  Note  but  his  mtnd  to  learning. 

Bar.  /  dp  strangely,  yes,  and  I  like  it  too,  thanks  to  his  money. 

Die.  Would,  he  would  live  tcith  me,  and 'learn  to  dig  too."]  Both  the  measure  and 
humour  are  greatly  iniur'd  by  this  corrupt  reading.    I  doubt  not,  but  the  ori^^nal  ran  thus. 

Ix>p.  Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 


Bar. 
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Bar.  I  do  strangely ; 
Yes,  and  I  like  it  too— Thanks  to  his  monej-. 

Die.  'Would  he  would  live  with  me,  and 
learn  to  dig  too. 

Lop,  A  wondrous  modest  man.  Sir. 

Bar.  So  it  seems. 
His  dear  love  to  his  study  must  be  nourish*d, 
Neighbour :  He's  like  to  prove 

Lop.  With  your  good  counsel. 
And  with  your  dili^'^cnce,  as  you  will  ply  him. 
His  parents,  when  they  knew  your  care 

Bar.  Come  hitlier.  [ne'er  kept; 

Die  An  h'onester  young  man  your  worship 
But  he  is  so  bashful 

Bar.  Oh.  1  like  him  better.  fSir, 

Sav»  I  should  undertake  you,  which,  inaecd, 
W  ill  be  no  little  straitness  to  my  living,  [Sir, 
Considering  my  affairs,  and  my  small  house, 
(For  I  see  some  promises,  that  pull  me  to  you) 
Could    you  content  yourself,    at  first  thus 

meanly, 
To  lie  hard,  in  an  out-part  6f  my  house,  Sir  ? 
For  I  have  not  many  lodgings  to  allow  you. 
And  study  should  be  still  remote  from  com- 

-    panv; 
A  little  hre  sometimes  too,  to  refresh  yon, 
A  student  must  be  frugal;  sometimes  lights 
According  to  your  labour.  [too. 

Lean.  Any  thina.  Sir, 
That's  dry,  and  wnolcsome.    I  am  no  bred 
wanton.  [you 

Bar,  Then  I  receive  you :  But  I  must  desire 
To  keep  within  your  confines. 

Lean,  Ever,  Sir ; 
(There's  the  gold)  and  ever  be  your  servant. 
(Take  it,  and  give  me  books)  May  I   but 
prove.  Sir,  [^^Pb'i 

Acconling  to  my  wish,  and  these  shall  mul- 

Lop.  Do,  stuay  hard.     Pray  you  take  him 
in,  and  settle  him ; 
He's  only  fit  for  you.    Shew  him  his  cell,  Sir. 

Die,  Take  a  good  heart;  and,  when  you 
are  a  cunning  lawyer, 
1*11  sell  my  bells,  and  you  shall  prove  it  lawful. 

Bar.  Come,  Sir,  with  me.     Neighbours, 
I  thank  your  diligence.  [with  you. 

Lop.  I'll  come  sometimes,  and  crack  a  case 

Bur,  Welcome. 

[^Exeunt  Bur.  and  Leandro. 

Lop.  Here's  money  got  with  ease!  here, 
spend  that  jovially. 


And  pray  for  the  fool,  the  founder. 

Die.  Many  more  fools, 
I  heartily  pray,  may  follow  his  example  1 
Lawyers,  or  lubbers,  or  of  what  conoitioa, 
And  many  such  sweet  friends  in  Nova  Ht^ji- 
nia!  [their  monies, 

Lop.  It  will  do  well :    Let  'em  but  Kod 
Come  from  what  quarter  of  the  world,  1  care 
not,  Pem ; 

I'll  know  'em  instantly;  nay,  I'll  be  akintft 
I  cannot  miss  a  man  tnat  sends  me  nxmey. 
I/Ct  him  law  there!  *Lbne as  his  ducits  last, 
I'll  grace  him,  and  prefer  him. 

Die,   ril  turn  trade,  master,  [bov, 

And  now  live  by  the  living;  let  the  dead stini, 
*Tis  a  poor  stinking  trade. 

Lop.  If  the  young  fool  now  [[Diep? 

Should  chance  to  chop  upon  his  fair  wife, 

Die,  And  handle  her  case,  master  $  that's 

a  law-|)oint, 

A  point  would  make  him  start,  and  pot  on 

his  spectacles ; 
A  hidden  point,  were  worth  the  canTassin^ 
Lop.  Now,  surely,  surely,  I  should  lo?e 
him,  Diego,  [myself. 

And  love  him  heartily :  Nay,  I  should  km 
Or  any  thing  that  had  but  that  good  fbrtnot; 
For,  to  say  truth,  the  lawyer  is  a  dog-bolt, 
An  arrant  worm ;  and  though  I  call  him  wor- 

shipfii], 
I  wish  him  a  canoniz'd  cuckold,  Diq^. 
Now,  if  my  youth  do  dub  hii 
Die,  He  is  too  demure.  Sir. 
Lop,  If  he  do  sting  her  hom< 
Die.  There's  no  such  matter,        [sedDOi, 
The  woman  was  not  bom  to  so  much  Uei- 
He  has  no   heat;  study  consumes  his  oil, 
master. 
Lop.  Let's  leave  it  to  the  will  of  fate,  tnd 
presently. 
Over  a  cup  of  lusty  sack,  let's  prophesy. 
I  am  like  a  man  that  dream'd  tie  was  an  em- 
peror. 
Come,  Diego,  hope!   and,  while  he  bsis, 
we'll  lay  it  on.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
Enter  Jamie ^  Milanes,  Arsenio,  andAngeh' 

Jam,  Angelo,  Miknes^  did  you  see  this 
wonder?  *5 


Bar. 


i  do  strangely ; 


Ycsy  and  I  like  it  too. 

Die.  Thanks  to  his  money,-'-' 

'  Wouldt  he  would  live  with  me,  &c.  SeWQrd, 

Mr.  Scwcird's  regulation  of  the  measure  is  obviously  right;  but  his  varying  the  interlgcutpl^ 
is,  in  our  opinion,  as  erroneous  as  it  is  arbilrarj\ 

'5  Jam.  Angelo,  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder  f 
Mil.  Yes,  yes.     Simw,  And  you,  Arseniof 
Ars.   Yes,  he's  gone.  Sir, 
Slrungily  dh^nisd,  hc*s  set  upon  his  voyage. 

I^ove  guide  ins  thoughts!  (Sfr.]  Angelo  makes  his  appearance  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first 
.act,  but  he  speaks  but  wur  lines  there;  and  nothing  but  what  Arsenio  might  full  as  well  have 
s:nd!  And  he  has  nothing  to  do  here,  but  to  sppil  the  verse.    As  he  is  quite  an  unnecessary 

peR>ofl 
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Mil  Yei,  yes.  I 

Jam,  And  vou,  Anenio? 
At$,  Yc»;  ne*8  gone.  Sir, 
Strangely  disguised !  he*s  set  upon  his  voyage. 
Jaw.  Love  guide  his   thoughts!    He*s  a 
brave  honest  fellow.  [now. 

Sit  close,  don  lawyer!  Oh,  that  arrant  knave 
How  he  will  stinKy  will  smoke  again,  will 
bunt! 

He's  the  most  arrant  beast 

MiL  He  may  be  more  beast. 
Jam,  Let  him  bear  six,  and  six,  that  all 
may  blaze  him ! 
The  villany  he  has  sowed  into  my  brother, 
Aody    from  his  state,   the   revenue   he  has 

rcach'dat! 
Pay  him,  mv  good  Leandro !  Take  my  prayers ! 
An,  AncJ  all  our  wishes!  Plough  with  his 

fine  white  heifer ! 
Jam.  Mark  him,  my  dear  friend,  for  a  fa- 
mous cuckold !  [mc. 
Let  it'out-live  his  books,  his  pains,  and,  near 
The  more  he  seeks  to  smother  it  with  justice^ 

(Enter  a  Servant.)  . 

Let  it  blaze  out  the  more !  What  news,  An- 
drea? 
And.  News  I  am  loth  to  tell  you ;  but  I 
am  chars*d,  sir. 
Yoar  brother  lays  a  strict  command  upon  you. 
No  more  to  know  his  house,  upon  your  dan- 
I  am  sorry.  Sir.  [ger. 

Jam,  Faith,  never  be :  I  am  glad  on't. 
He  keeps  the  house  of  pride  and  foolery : 
I  mean  to  shun  it;  so  return  my  answer: 
"Twill  shortly  spew  him  out.     Come,  let's  be 

merry. 
And  Jay  our  heads  together  carefully. 
How  we  may  help  our  friend ;  and  let's  lodge 
near  him,  [mony. 

Be  still  at  hand.     I  would  not  for  my  patri-  I 


But  he  should  crown  his  lawyer  a  learu*d 

monster  1  [him. 

Come,  let's  away;  I'm  stark  mad  'till  I  see 

\Exeuni, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bartolus  and  Amaranta, 

Ama.  Why  will  you  bring  men  in,  and  yet 
be  jealous  ?  [able. 

Why  will  you  lodge  a  young  man,  a  man 
And  yet  repine? 

Bar,  He  shall  not  trouble  thee,  sweet ; 
A  nioilcst  poor  slight  thing!  Did  I  not  tell 

ihce 
He  was  only  given  to  the  book,  and  for  that 
How  rovally  he  pays?  finds  his  own  meat  too. 

Ama.  I  will  not  have  him  here :  I  know 
your  courses. 
And  what  fits  you  will  fall  into  of  madness. 

Bar,  'Faith,  1  will  not,  wife. 

Ama,  I  will  not  try  you. 

Bar.  He  comes  not  near  thee,   shall  not 
dare  to  tread 
Within  thy  lodgings :  In  an  old  out-room» 
Where  logs  and  coals  were  laid 

Ama.  Now  you  lay  fire; 
Fire  to  consume  your  quiet. 

Bar.  Didst  thou  know  him,  [thee! 

Thou  wouldst  think  as  I  do.    He  disquiet 
Thou  may' St  wear  him  next  thy  heart,  and 

yet  not  warm  him. 
His  mind,  poor  man,  'so'  th'  law;  how  to 

live  after. 
And  not  on,  lewdness.     On  my  conscience. 
He  knows  not  how  to  look  upon  a  woman, 
More  than  by  reading,  of  what  sex  she  is. 

ylma.  I  do  not  like  it.  Sir. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  not  see,  fool,  [fulness? 
What  presents  he  sends  hourly  in  his  grate- 
What  (lelicatc  meats? 


person  in  the  play»  I  fancy,  he  has  intruded  into  it  by  some  error  of  the  players.  Howei-er,  it 
IS  necessary  to  strike  him  out  from  this  passsgc.  The  latter  part  of  Arscniot  speech  ought,  I 
believe,  to  be  given  to  Jamie  ;  it  is  perfectly  in  his  character.     1  would  read  therefore ; 

Jam.  Milanes,  did  you  see  this  wonder?    Mil.   Yes,  yes. 
Jam.  And  you,  Arsenio  ?     Ars.   Yes,  he  is  gone.  Sir, 
Strangely  disguised;  He's  set  upon  his  voyage. 

Jam.  i.ove  guide  his  thoughts !  &c.  Seward, 

I  will  only  add  to  Mr.  Seward's  obsen-ation,  that  as  Angelo  is  no  where  else  spoke  of,  or 
to,  throughout  the  whole  play;  as  he  is  no  manner  of  a  character,  nor  any  ways  conducive  to 
carrying  on  the  plot;  no  wajrs  assistant  in  making  Dieqo's  will,  nor  comprehended  in  Barto* 
lus's  resentment,  I  have  ventured  to  expunge  him  c^uitc  out  of  the  drama.         Theobald, 

It  is  true,  the  character  of  Angelo  is  very  inconsiderable ;  but  that  could  not  «;iye  these  gen- 
tlemen authority  to  drive  him  out  of  this  play,  as  they  did  the  old  crone  out  of  Philaster.  Mr. 
Seward  says,  the  insertion  of  Angelo  a  name  in  this  place,  s)X)ils  the  verse;  but  it  is  just  the 
contrary;  since,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Seward  alters  hes  to  he  is,  in  the  second  lir.e,  the  verse 
halts  shockingly; 

And  you,  Ar-se-ni-O — Yes,  he  is  gone.  Sir. 

That  the  players  should  add  a  character  is  a  stranse  supposition;  their  companies,  formerly, 
we  believe,  seldom  were  so  numerous,  that  they  shoald  think  it  necessar)-  to  create  employ- 
ment. It  is  much  more  probable,  that  Angelo's  part  was  at  first  more  considerable,  and  that 
the  players,  for  want  of  tiands,  intended  striking  it  wholly  out;  but  casualty  overlooked  the 
speeches  still  remaining  to  his  name. 
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AnuL  YoQ  had  best  tnm  him  at  your  tabU; 
Do»  and  icpent  it,  do! 

Bar,  If  tfaoa  be'st  williiiK» 
B^  mj  troth,  1  think  he  mi^t  come ;  he*s  so 
modest,  Q^ve  me ; 

He  Dcver  speaks.    There's  part  of  that  he 
Hell  cat  bat  \iz\'i  dozen  bits,  and  rise  im- 
mednr  -;.  [thee. 

Ev'a  a»  be  ejii.  r.e  stc-iies;  he']]  not  disquiet 
Do  as  taoa  p«eaic>t,  v'fe. 

^  Whu  means  this  woodcock  ? 

{^Kmock  within, 
__    r.  Recre,  sweet;   there's  one  knocks! 
C«HEke  in.    Your  business? 

Enter  Serrani, 
S^,  \iT  lord  don  Henrique  would  entreat 
w-u,  Sir, 
To  ciare  immediately,  and  speak  with  him ; 
He  Ki5  business  of  some  moment. 

Rir.  1*11  attend  him. 
1  mffiX  be  gone :  I  prithee,  think  the  best, 

wife: 

At  mx  return,  Til  tell  thee  more.  Good  mor- 

Kxw !  [hence 

Sir.  keep  vou  close,  and  study  hard :  An  hour 

ri!  lead  a  new  case  to  you.  [Exit. 

i.rt»«.  (ttitkin)  rU  be  ready. 

Ama.  So  many  hundred  ducats,  to  lie  scur- 

YiiY 

And  learn  the  pelting  law?  This  sounds  but 

sJenderlv. 
Rut  verv  poorlv.    I  would  see  this  fellow, 
VcTN  Clin  see  him,  how  he  looks :  I  will  find 
To  what  end,  and  what  study ^There's  the 

place: 
rU  Ro  o  th'  other  side,  and  take  my  fortune. 
1  think  there  is  a  window.  [Exii. 

Enter  Leandro, 

Lrmn.  He's  aone  out. 
Now,  if  1  could  but  sec  herl  She  is  not  this 

way,  *r     .       , 

How  nastily  he  keeps  his  house  ?  My  chamber. 
If  1  a>ntiiuie  lonj^,  will  choke  me  up, 
his  M»  damp.     I  shall  be  mortified 
For  any  won\an,  if  I  stay  a  month  here. 


I'll  in,  and  strike  my  lute;  that  toond  may 
call  her.  [Exit, 

Enter  Amaranta, 

Ama,  He  keeps  veiy  close.     Lord,  how  I 

long  to  see  him! 

A  lute  struck  handsomely!  a  voice  too!  IH 

hear  that.  [T^ute  mnd  song}* 

These  verses   are  no  law,   they  sound  too 

sweetly. 
Now  I  am  more  desirous.  [^Leandro  peepiiif. 
Lean,  *Tis  she,  certain. 
Ama.  Wliat's  that,  that  peeps? 
Lean.  Oh,  admirable  face ! 
Ama.  Sure,  'tis  the  man. 
Lean.  I  will  go  out  a  little.  [noble. 

Ama.  He  looks  not  like  a  fool;  hu  &oek 
How  still  he  stands! 

Lean.  I  am  strucken  dumb  with  vnoAtf 

Sure,  all  the  excellence  of  earth  dwelk  here! 

Ama.  How  pale  he  looks!  yet^  how  hk 

eyes,  like  torches,  [diewi! 

Fling  their  beams  round !  How  manly  nis free 

He  comes  on  :  Surely,  he  will  speak.    He  ii 

made  most  handsomely.  [you, 

This  is  no  clerk  behaviour.    Now  I  have  seen 

I'll  take  my  time !  Husband,  you  have  bioii||bt 

home  tinder.     [£r.  She  drops  ker  deoe. 

Lean.  Sure  she  has  transform*d  me;  1  hid 

forgot  my  tongue  clean. 

I  never  saw  a  face  yet,  but  this  rare  one. 

But  I  was  able  boldly  to  encounter  it. 

And  speak  my  mind ;  my  lips  were  lock'd  op 

here; 
Tliis  is  divine,  and  only  serv*d  with  revefcnce! 
Oh,  most  fair  cover  ot  a  hand  iar  fairer, 
Thou   blessed  innocence,    that  guards  that 
whiteness,  [celick; 

Live  next  my  heart!  I  am  ^d  I  hai-eggott 
A  relick,  wnen  1  pray  to  it,  may  work  won- 
ders. [^  noise  irilkm. 
Hark,  there's  some  noise !  I  must  retire  agaio. 
This  blessed  apparition  makes  me  happy: 
I'll  suffer,  and  I'll  sacrifice  my  substance. 
But  rU  enjoy.     Now,  softly  to  my  kennel 

[Exit. 


»*  Xowi(.l  Tlie  following  song  not  appearing  in  the  first  copy  of  this  Comedy,  we  do  not 
^  uiHHi  li  as  the  protluctiou  of  our  Poets,  and  nave  therefore  removed  it  from  the  text 


lu>k  UlMHl 


I.  Dearest,  do  not  you  delay  mc. 

Since,  thon  know'st,  I  must  be  gone; 
Wind  and  tide,  'tis  thought,  doth  stay  me. 
But  'tis  wind  that  must  be  blown 
From  that  breath,  wliose  native  smell 
Indian  odours  doth  excel. 

II.  Oil,  then  sneak,  thou  fairest  fair. 

Kill  not  iiiin  that  vows  to  scne  thee; 
But  perfume  this  neighbouring  air, 
Jilse  dull  silence  sure  will  star\'c  me: 
'Tis  a  uonl  that's  quickly  spoken, 
\\'hirh  being  reslrain'd,  a  licart  is  broken. 
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SCENE  1. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Bartolus. 

Hm.  "Y^^  know  my  cause  sufficiently? 
*      Bar.  1  do.  Sir. 
H^n,  And  though  it  will  ini|)air  my  ho- 


nesty. 


[lus. 


▲nd  stnke  deep  at  my  credit,  vet,  my  Barto- 
There  being  no  other  evasion  left  to  free  me 
Fiom  the  vexauon  of  my  spiteful  brother, 
Tbit  most  insultingly  reigns  over  nie, 
I  must  and  will  zo  forward. 

Bar.  Do,  mv  lord. 
And  look  not  after  credit;  we  shall  cure  that; 
Yoar  bended  honesty  we  shall  set  right.  Sir ; 
We  sargeons  of  the  law  do  desperate  cures. 

Sir; 
And  you  shall  see  how  heartily  1*11  handle  it : 
Maik»  how  ril  knock  it  home.    Be  of  good 
cheer.  Sir ;  [causes ; 

Yon  give  good  fees,  and  those  beget  good 
The  prerogative  of  your  crowns  will  carry  the 

matter. 
Cany  it  sheer.    The  assistant  sits  to-morrow, 
And  he*8  your  friend.     Your  mouied  men 

love  naturally. 
And  as  ytmr  loves  are  clear,  so  are  your  causes. 

Hen/ He  shall  not  want  for  that 

£ar.  No,  no,  he  must  not ; 

Line  your  cause  warmly,  Sir;  (the  times  are 

aguish)  [ous ! 

That  holds  a  plea  in  heart.    Hang  the  penuri- 

Their  canfes,  like  their  purses,  have  poor  issues. 

Hen.  Tiiat  way  I  was  ever  bountiful. 

Bar.  Tis  true.  Sir; 
That  makes  you  fear*d,  forces  the  snakes  to 

kneel  to  you.*^ 
Ijwc  fall  of  mon«7,  and  supply  the  lawyer. 
And  take  your  cnoice  of  what  man's  lands 
you  please.  Sir,  [venges ; 

What  pleasures,  or  what  profits,  what  re- 
Thcy  are  all  your  own.  1  must  have  wicnesses 
Enough,  and  ready. 

Hen,  You  shall  not  want,  my  Bartolus. 

Bar.  Substantial,  fearless  souls,  that  will 
swear  suddenly. 
That  will  swear  any  thing. 

Hen.  They  shall  swear  truth  too. 


Bar.  That's  no  great  matter?  For  variety. 
They  may  swear  truth;  else  'tis  not  much 

look'cl  after. 
I  will  8er\'e  process,  presently,  and  strongly. 
Upon  your  brother,  and  Octavio,  pir, 

Jacintha,  and  the  boy.  Provide  your  proofs. 
And  set  *em  fairly  on ;  be  sure  of  witnesses ; 
Tho*  they  cost  money,  want  no  store  of  wit- 
nesses :  [Sir, 
I  have  seen  a  handsome  cause  so  foully  lost. 
So  beastlycast  away,  for  want  of  witnesses— — 

Hen.  There  shall  want  nothing. 

Bar.  Then  begone,  be  provident. 
Send  to  the  judge  a  secret  way :  You  haye  mef 
And  let  him  understand  the  heart 

Hen.  I  shall.  Sir. 

Bar.  And  feel  the  pulses  strongly  beat.  1*11 

study,  C}^py; 

And  at  my  hour,  but  mark  me!    Go;  be 
Gro,  and  believe  i*  th*  law  ! 
Hen,  I  hope  'twill  help  me.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lopez,  Diego,  Jour  Parishioners, 
and  Singers. 

Lop.  Ne'er  talk  to  me,  I  will  not  stay 

amongst  ye;  [ye. 

Debauch  u  and  ignorant  lazy  knaves  I  found 

And  fools  I  leave  ye.     I  have  taught  these 

twenty  years,  [swallow ; 

Preach'd  spoon-meat  to  ye,  that  a  cmld  might 

Yet  ye  are  blockheads  still.     What  should  I 

say  to  ye?  [ye: 

Ye  have  neither  faith,  nor  money,  left  to  save 

Am  1  a  fit  companion  for  such  beggars? 

1  Par,  If  the  shepherd  will  suffer  the  sheep 

to  be  scabb'd,  air 

Lop.  No,  no,  ye  are  rotten. 
Die.  'Would  ihey  were,  for  my  sake  t 
Lop.  I  have  'nointed  ye,  and  tarr*d  ye  with 
my  doctrine,  [mangy ! 

And  yet  the  murrain  sticks  to  ye,  yet  ye  are 
1  will  avoid  ye. 

2  Par.  Pray  you.  Sir,  be  not  angry. 

In  the  pride  of  your  new  cassock ;  do  not  part 

with  us. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  careful  Curate, 
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forces  the  snakes  to  kneel  to  vom.]  Snakes  seems  evidently  a  corrupted  read- 
ing. For  if  by  snakes  we  might  understand  the  i)ettyfog;ccrs  of  the  law,  or  don  Heurique's 
enemies,  or  any  other  set  of  men,  yet  our  Authors  would  hardly  use  so  ill-jointed  a  metaphor 
as  that  of  snakes  kneeling.  The  words,  that  seem  most  like  it,  are  rakes,  jacks,  and  knaves ; 
the  latter  bids  fairest  to  nave  been  the  original.  Seward. 

1  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  because  our  Authors,  pt*rhaps,  by  a  bold  meta])hor  may 
mean  |>oor  servile  wretches  that  creep  like  stmkcs:  And  whon  the  snake  creels  its  crest  a  little, 
and  trails  its  hinder  parts  on  the  ground,  it  in  some  sort  reben4>les  the  jiosturc  of  kneeling. 

Thcuiald. 

Ader  all,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  a  corruption  of  the  text,  though  wc  are  entirely  at  a 
loss  how  to  remedy  ix. 
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And  ooe  uai  Kidom 
A  ifaart  s«:oe  of  « 
Wed»ackao 
D 


trooblo  OS  with  sermons: 
Rjdii]^  sores  us.  Sir. 

jou  a  ^niet  teacher; 
your  aodiencey  yoa'U  sleep 


Ami  tfaos't  z  kyving  thing. 

3  P«r.  We  xnm  jtm.  Sir, 

Tbe  ooir  bcne&ctor  to  our  bowling. 
To  afl  our  Deny  sports  the  first  provoker ; 
And,  2£  our  beasCK  we  know  there  is  no  reason 
Buc  jrn»  tKtf  edify  us  nio«t,  should  eat  most. 
L^p,  I  will  not  stay,  for  all  this;  ye  shall 
know  me 
A  mm  bem  to  a  more  beseeming;  fortune, 
Thac  rin^in^  ail-in  to  a  rout  of  ounces. 

4  Par.  V\*ewill  encrcase  your  tithes;  you 
shall  have  e<^  too,  [issues. 

Tho'  they  may  pro\'e  most  dans*erous  to  our 
1  Par,'  I  am  a  smith ;  yet  thus  far,  out  of 

my  love, 
Yoa  sfiall  have  the  tenth  horse  I  prick,  to 

pray  fur: 
I  am  sure,  I  prick  live  hitmlnxl  in  a  year,  Sir. 

5  Par.  I  am  a  cttok,  a  man  of  a  dry'd  con- 
science, [jwlta^e. 

Yet  thus  far  I  relent:  You  shall  have  liihe 
J  Par.  Your  sli|»enil  >!jall   be  rais'd   too, 

totxl  neijihUnir  Dioj;'». 
!>£>.  Would  ye  ha\e  mc  sj>cak  for  yc?  I 

am  more  angry. 
Ten  times  more  vexM ;  not  to  be  |>acificd ! 
No,  there  be  other  phioos  for  |)oor  sextons. 
Places  of  profit,  friends,  fine  stirring  ])laces, 
And  people  that  know  liow  to  use  our  offices, 
Know  wnal  they  wore  made  for.     I  speak  for 

siwh  caijons  I 
Ye  shall  fiiul  the  key  o*  th'  church  under  (he 

door,  neijjhbours; 
Ye  may  ^o  in,  and  drive  away  the  daws. 
L*fp'  Slv  surplice,  with  one  sleeve,  ye  shall 

find  tfien*. 
For  to  that  dearth  of  linen  w  have  driven  me; 
AikI  the  old  outwork  co|)c,  that  hangs  by 

gei>u\etrv :  [tender. 

l\a\  ye  turn  *em  carefully,  they  are  vcr\' 
iW remnant  of  the  books  lie  where  they  did, 

neighbours,  [p'^pi'^gs. 

\\a[i  ludVd  awi^y  with  the  clunch-wardens' 
>Mx-h  >nK>k\  veals' ihey  have  ugalnsi  hard  places. 
"IV  |»iK»Muan*«  box'  is  there  too:  if  ye  find 

IWtadv  iho  |H»sv,  and  that  half  rubb*d  out  too, 
Km  Icai  it  'should  awake  too  nuich  charily, 
V»;\c  it  to  p»ou«i  u:es;  that  is,  spend  it. 

tW.  The  iH-ll-roiKS,  they  arc  strong  enough 
K»  Imu^  ye, 
^»  ^«  l»e^»Mertih  ye  to  your  destiny. 

I  IV'.    l*r.iv  Ne  be  not  so  hasty. 

iXr,   V\\  ^pvali  a  prtmd  word  lo  \c  : 
^^M  ^v  ha\e  u'.  >tMy? 

V  t^f*  ^^  *'  *'^*  *""•*  heartily  pray  ye. 

^^\i^,  I'll  *''»»^^"  as  mighty  driiili.  Sir 


Lop.  A  strong  motive; 
The  stronger  still,  the  more  ye  come  unto  mt 

3  Par.  And  1*11  send  for  my  dasighter. 
Lop.  This  mav  stir  too : 

The  thaiden  is  ot  age,  aoMl  must  be  edified. 

4  Par.  You  shall  have  any  thing.    Lor 
our  learned  vicar?  [Dieao? 

And  our  most  constant  friend,  honest,  oar 
DtV.  Yet  all  this  will  not  do.    1*11  teU  je, 

neighbours,  ,  * 

And  tellye  true :  If  ye  will  have  us  stay. 
If  ye  will  have  the  comforts  of  onr  companies, 
Ye  shall  be  bound  to  do  us  right  in  these 

points; 
Ye  shall  be  bound,  and  this  the  obligation: 
Die  when  'tis  fit,  that  we  may  have  fit  duties," 
And  do  not  seek  to  draw  out  <mr  undoings. 
Marry  try'd  women,  tliat  arc  free,  and  Suit- 

ful ;  [ningi, 

Get  children  in  abundance,  for  your  chnst'- 
C)r  suffer  to  be  got,  *tis  eaual  justice. 

Lop.  Let  weddings,  cnrisl'nings,  church- 

ings,  funerals,  [still; 

And  merry  a:ossi pings,  go  rouud,  go  round 
Round  as  a  piij;,  that  we  may  find  the  profit.. 
Die.  And  let  your  old  men  fall  sick  hand- 
somely, [up. 
And  die  immediately;  their  sons  may  snoot 
Let  women  die  o*  th'  sullens  too;  'tis  naUiral: 
But  be  sure  their  daughters  be  of  age  first, 
That  they  may  stock  us  still.     Your  qoeazy 

young  wives. 
That  perish  undelivcr  d,  I  am  vex'd  with, 
And  vex'd  abundantly;  it  much  concerns  me; 
There's  a  child's  burial  lost;   look  that  be 

mended . 
Lop.  Let  'em  be  brought  to-bed,  then  die 

when  they  please.  [sworn  to— 

These  things    consider'd,  countrymen,  and 

'2  Par,  Al!  these,  and  all  our  sports  again, 

and  gambols. 

3  Par,  We  must  die,  and  we  must  lire, 
and  we'll  be  merry; 

Every  man  shall  be  ricn  by  one  another. 

2  Par.  Wc  are  here  to-morrow,  and  gone 

to-day.     For  my  part,  [bour», 

If  getting  children  can  befriend  my  nci^ 

I'll  labour  hard  but  1  will  fill  your  font,  Sir. 

1  Par,  1  have  a  mother  now,  and  an  old 

father;  fuionihs — • 

They  are  as  sure  your  own,  within  these  t^-o 

4  Par.  My  sister  must  be  pray'd  for  too; 
she  is  desperate. 

Desperate  in  love. 

Die,  Keep  desperate^men  far  from  her, 
Tlien  'twill  go  liard.     Do  ye  see  how  melan- 
choly? [hiin, 
Do  ve  mark  the  man?  Do  ye  profess  ye  lo^t 
And  wonld  do  any  thing  to  stay  his  fury. 
And  are  yc  unprovided  to  refresh  him?* 
To  make  him  know  your  loves  ?  T'y,  neigh- 
bours ! 


»*^  |)ff  H'Arw  '(is  fit,  thai  vr  may  have  ft  dutie-5.]   Mr.  Sympson  alters  duties  to  dues,  we 
^^khi^^^iwl y ;  ceriainlv,  arbitrarily. 
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9  Par.  We  II  do  any  thing. 
We  have  broi^ht  music  to  appease  his  spirit; 
And  the  best  song  we*  11  give  him. 

Die.  Pray  you  sit  down.  Sir;  [ready 

Th«y  know  tneir  duties  now,  and  they  stand 
To  tender  their  best  mirth. 

L^.  *Tis  well.     Proceed,  neighbours ! 
I  am  glad  I  have  brought  ye  to  understand 
good  manners;  [pastimes; 

Ye  had  Puritan  hearts  awhile,  spurn*d  at  all 
But  I  see  some  hope  now. 

J}ie.  We  are  set    Proceed,  neighbours ! 

Enter  Arsenio  and  Milanes. 

Ars.  What  ails  this  priest?  how  highly  the 

thins  takes  it? 
Mii.   Lord,   how  it  looks?    Has  he  not 
bought  some  prebend  ? 
Leaiidn>*s  money  makes  the  rascal  merry. 
Merry  at  heart.     He  soies  us. 

Lop.  Begone,  neighbours ;       [neighbours. 
Here  are  some  gentlemen.     Begone,  good 
Begone,  and  labour  to  redeem  my  favour. 
No  more  words,  but  begone.    Tnese  two  arc 

gentlemen ; 
No  company  for  crusty-handed  fellows. 
jDte.  We  will  stay  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
try  ye.  [stay  with  ye. 

Lap.  Fill  all  your  hearts  with  joy ;  we  will 
Begone;  no  more!  I  take  your  pastimes  gra- 
ciously. \^Exeunl  Parishioners. 
Would  ye  with  me,  my  friends  ? 

jirs.  We  would  look  unon  you ; 
For,  methinks,  you  look  lovely. 

Lap.  You  have  no  letters? 
Nor  any  kind  remembrances? 
MiL  Hemembrances? 


Lop,  From  Nova  Hbpania,  or  some  part 
remote.  Sir;  [old  friends. 

You  look  like  travel'd  men.    May  be,  some 
That  happily  1  have  forgot;  some  signiors 
In  China  or  Cataya;  some  companions— 

Die.  In  the  Mogul's  court,  or  elsewhere. 

Ars.  They  are  mad,  sure. 

Lop,  You  came  not  from  Peru?  Do  they 
look,  Diego, 
As  if  they  had  some  mystery  about  *em  ? 
Ajiother  don  Alonzo  now ! 

Die.  Ay,  marry,  [know  not ; 

And  ^^  much  money.  Sir,  from  one  you 
Let  it  be  who  it  will ! 

Lop.  They  have  gracious  favours. 
Would  ye  be  private? 

Mil.  There's  no  need  on*t,  Sir; 
We  come  to  bring  you  a  remembrance  from 
a  merchant. 

Lop.  'Tis  very  well ;  'tis  like  I  know  him. 

Ars.  No,  Sir, 
I  do  not  think  you  do. 

Lop.  A  new  mistake,  Diego ; 
Let's  carry  it  decently. 

Ars.  We  come  to  tell  you  [factor 

You  have  receiv*d  sreat  sums  from  a  young 
They  cull  Leandro,  mat  has  robb'd  his  master, 
Robo d  him  and  run  away. 

Die.  Let's  keep  close,  master ; 
This  news  comes  from  a  cold  country. 

Lop.  By  my  faith,  it  freezes. 

Mil.  Is  not  this  true?  Do  you  shrink  now, 
good-man  Curate? 
Do  Unot  touch  you? 

Jjop.  We  have  a  hundred  ducats 
Yet  left  J  we  do  beseech  you.  Sir 

Mil.  You'll  hang,  both! 
Lop,  One  may  sufiBce. 


*9  Sang."]  For  the  same  reason  as  is  urged  in  p.  230,  we  have  removed  the  following  song 
from  the  text. 

I.  Let  the  bells  ring,  and  let  the  boys  sing. 
The  young  lasses  skip  and  play; 
Let  the  cups  go  round,  'till  roiind  goes  the  ground. 
Our  learned  old  vicar  will  stay. 

II.  Let  the  pig  turn  merrily,  merrily,  ah. 
And  let  the  fat  goose  swim ; 
For  verily,  verily,  verilv,  ah, 
Our  vicar  this  day  s6all  be  trim. 

111.  Tlie  stew'd  cock  shall  crow,  cock-a-loodle-Ioo, 
A  loud  cock-a-loodlc  shall  he  crow ; 
The  duck  and  the  drake  shall  swim  in  a  lake 
Of  onions  and  claret  below. 

IV.  Our  wives  shall  be  neat,  to  bring  in  our  meat 
To  thee  our  most  noble  adviser; 
Our  pains  shall  be  great,  and  bottles  shall  sweat, 
And  we  ourselves  will  be  wiser. 

V.  We'll  labour  and  swink,  we'll  kiss  and  we'll  drink, 
And  tithes  shall  come  thicker  and  thicker; 
We'll  fall  to  our  plow,  and  set  children  enow. 
And  thou  shalt  be  learned  old  vicar. 
Vol.  I.  2H 
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And  one  that  seldom  troubles  us  with  sermons: 
A  short  slice  of  a  reading  serves  us,  Sir. 
We  do  acknowledge  you  a  quiet  teacher ; 
Before  you'll  vex  your  audieuce,  you'll  sleep 

with  'em ; 
And  that's  a  loving  thing. 

3  Par.  We  arant  you.  Sir, 

The  only  benefactor  to  our  bowling. 
To  all  our  merry  sports  the  first  provoker ; 
And,  at  our  feasts,  we  know  there  is  no  reason 
But  you,  that  edify  us  most,  should  eat  most. 
Lop.  1  will  not  stay,  for  all  this 3  ye  shall 
know  me 
A  man  born  to  a  more  beseeming;  fortune, 
Than  rin;zin|2;  alUin  to  a  rout  of  ounces. 

4  Par.  \\  e  will  encrease  your  tithes;  ynu 
shall  have  ejrgs  too,  [issue 

Tho'  they  may  prove  most  dangerous  to  r\ 

1  Par.' I  am  a  smith;  yet  thus  far,  on* 

my  love. 
You  shall  have  the  tenth  horse  1  pri* 

pray  for: 
I  am  sure,  I  prick  five  hundred  in  a  y 

2  Par.  I  am  a  cook,  a  man  of  :i  •' 
science. 

Yet  thus  far  1  relent:  You  sh:i!! 
J  Par.  Your  stipend  shall   '.• 

jsrood  nei^hliour  Dieg*!. 
Die.  Would  ye  have  me  : : 

am  more  angry. 
Ten  times  more  vcx'd  j  no? 
No,  there  be  other  places  f. 
Places  of  urofit,  friends,  t 
And  peome  that  know  1< 
Know  wiial  thc\'  wen*  ■ 

such  caijons  I 
Ye  shall  find  the  kc ' 

door,  neighb' 
Ye  may  20  in,  :>:i' 
Lop'  Mysurj  !• 

find  tfieu'. 
For  to  thatfl'.-    . 
And  the  0!-: 

geou'.i ' 
'Pray  yi:   ■* 
The  rtiii- 


■ill' 


Half 
Such 
The 

Be 
]\ 


m-! 


Lop.  A  stro! 
The  stronger '  - 

3  Par.  A 
Lop.  Til 

The  ftiaidi 

4  Par. 
our 

And  n> 
Di 

Al: 
ll 


I-  •     •» 


.  iTv*  iu)i  Liwlcs?. 
■:  .10, Kit;  hcT\\jCf 

.•»:u  since  was  the  buck  ram 
-  .::  on  mens'  errands  lor  .\n  di- 

» ::h  b.i»cnc*s,  IviviniJ  rni.:»M  :i  <iot  ^ 
-  :nve:ous  judi^c,  call'd  to  iho  bar. 
•  -  ..-  ■  v.c'.icc  too,  tliat  you  would  plo.'J 

:   .r:'-  camo,  for  a  starv'd  hen, 
.  ■  .   ..  !■:  !oin  of  veal,  tho'  fly-blo\vn; 
•-.--  :.:•.  zr-ite.ii  fees  vou  could  arrivi;  ai 
•     >..-    - -rciinis:  Butj  since  you  luruM 

~ .       .-  .-•:  words,  my  lord. 

1     A"  i  ^rcw  mv  brother's  bnwd 
•  •    .:.•:  ;s  cour-os,  sooihinu;  bini 
:  *  :  •    •:.  ^:  practice-,  you  arc  ^rowu 
c  -:*  i-i  f^iineiu  knave  1  In  the  dcNil": 


•     ■        i 


.-.;.'.l  till  nv  anon ; 
L::  :.r::it  this  bitter  lanj7.uc:c. 


rfofKl 


;*.  :  :  r.  ::i  -.'O'.jrt, 
:  •  :-.i:  :V.  of  thine,  rais'd  by  the 
-    ;  r»o:  c.icnis'   mouil\>,  intu  .1 


.-  • 


.  -.::-.  ^f  'iw,  but  I  am  patitT.t, 

: :*.  •'«  i'.uU<'. 
,  •      -  '..e-t  cour>e. 
-.  -.  .::'•.  1  have  would  beat  me: 

. .  .-  •  .-?::cT  .iciiciu. 
-    .-  * v'i«»i 

'.»  rt^rvitv. 
;-.•  .     -v,  h.i'.v  (I.'h'iibou? 
-.;  :...-■..  ::.:  >  'JK*  court? 

••  :::^:.-.nied  with  this  word:  It 
:-.  ..■";--p  W5c:i!.     Ptu^  is  a  caul 

■  -:  v.-rd-  /»N:T^i/V  '""''''  occur; 
.  -    j^.   ;  f/uth ;  and  Dr.Thirlby 

-  ..  i  rurk;^hcoin,  in  vJmo  .»!.   1: 
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Officer,  and 


(.•LlU'=C, 


.  .:n  111  innn, 
.  wi'cuse  the  innocent, 
^  : II less  myself  a  st»-anger) 
.:-iic  I  should  deck  my  lan- 

aiul  figures,  and  all  flourishes 
lI  rhetorician;  'tis  confess'd, 
..itc  metals  need  the  )£oldsmith*s  art 
-•-1   eni  off;  what  in  itself  is  jierfecl 
«.'.)niemns  a  borrow 'd  gloss.     This  lord,  my 

client, 
Whose  honest  cause,  when  'tis  related  truly. 
Will  challenge  justice,   finding  in  his  con- 
science 
A  tender  scruple  of  a  fault  long  since 
By  him  committed,  thinks  it  not  sufiicient 
To  be  absolv'd  oft  by  his  confessor. 
If  that  in  open  court  he  publish  not 
What  was  so  long  conceaVd. 
Jam.  To  what  tends  this? 
Bar,  In  his  young  years  (it  is  no  miracle 
That  youth  and  heat  of  bloud  should  mix  to- 
gether) 
He  look'd  upon  this  woman,  on  whose  face 
The  ruins  yet  remain  of  excellent  form; 
He  look*d  on  her,  and  lov'd  her. 

Jac,  Ye  good  angels. 
What  an  impudence  is  this? 

Bar.  And  us'd  all  means  [win  her 

Of  service,  courtship,  presents,  that  mijiht 
To  be  at  his  devotion :  But  in  vuin ; 
Her  maiden  fort,  imprc:;nablc,  held  out 
Until  he  promis'd  marriage ;  and  before 
These  witnesses  a  solemn  contract  pasb'd. 
To  take  her  as  his  wife. 

Assist.  Give  them  their  oath. 
Jam.  They  arc  incompetent  witnesses,  hii 
own  creatures, 
And  will  swear  any  thing  for  half  a  ryal. 
Offi,  Silence! 
Assist.  Proceed. 
Bar.  V\wn  thisi^trong  assurance. 


f 


He  did  enjoy  his  wishes  to  the  full; 
W^hich  satisfied,  and  then,  with  eyes  of  judg- 
ment, [duly 
Hood-wink'd   with   lust  before,  cpnsidering 
The  inequality  of  the  match,  he  being 
Nobly  descended  and  allie<l,  but  she 
Without  a  name,  or  family,  secretly 
^  *  purchas'd  a  divorce,  to  disannul 
"'^rmer  contract,  marrying  openly 
'v  V'iolante. 
-  you  sit  here 

.;;  V  of  the  great  king,  who  is 
..:,iiiute  of  that  impartial  judge, 
.:ii  \\liom,  or  wealth,  or  titles,  prevail  no- 
ihing, 
<  irant  to  a  mucli-wrong'd  widow,  or  a  wife. 
Your  patience,  with  liberty  to  speak 
In  her  own  cause;  and  let  me,  face  to  face 
To  tills  bad  man,  deliver  what  he  is: 
And  if  my  wrongs,  with  his  ingratitude  ba- 

lanc'd. 
Move  not  compassion,  let  mc  die  unpitied! 
His  tears,  his  oaths,  his  perjuries,  I  i>ass  o'er; 
To  think  of  them  is  a  disease;  butueath. 
Should  I  re|x:at  them.     1  dare  not  deny, 
(For  innocence  cannot  justify  what's  false) 
But  all  tbe  advocate  hath  alledg'd  concerning 
His  falshood,  and  my  shame,  in  my  consent. 
To  be  most  true.    But  now  1  turn  to  thee. 
To  thee,  don  Henrique!  and,  if  impious  acts 
Have  left  thee  blood  enough  to  make  a  blush, 
I'll  paint  it  on  thy  cheeks !  Was  not  the  wrong 
Sufhcient,  to  defeat  mc  of  mine  honour. 
To  leave  me  full  of  sorrow  as  of  want. 
The  witness  of  thy  lust  left  in  my  womb, 
'io  testify  thy  falshood,  and  my  sname? 
But,  now  so  many  years  I  had  conceal'd 
Thy  most  inhuman  wickedness,  and  won 
This  gentleman  to  hide  it  from  the  world. 
To  father  what  was  thine  (for  yet,  by  Heav'n, 
Though  in  the  city  he  pass'd  for  my  husband. 
He  never  knew  me  as  nis  wife) 

Assist.  'Tis  strange! 
Give  him  an  oath. 

Oct.  1  gladlv  swear,  and  tnily. 
Jac.  After  all  this,  I  say,  when  I  had  borne 
These  wrongs  with  saint-like  patience,  saw 

another 
Freely  enjoy  what  was  in  justice  mine. 
Yet  still  so  tender  of  thy  rest  and  quiet, 
1  never  would  divulge  it,  to  disturb         [ous. 
Thy  peace  at  home;  yet  thou,  most  barbar- 
To  be  so  careless  of  me,  and  my  fame, 
(For  all  respect  of  thine,  in  the  first  step 
To  thy  base  lust,  was  lost)  in  open  court 
'I'o  j)ublish  my  disgrace ;  and,  on  record, 
To  write  me  up  an  easy-yielding  wanljn, 
1  think,  can  find  no  precedent!  In  my  ex- 
tremes, 
One  comfort  yet  is  left,  that  though  the  law 
Divorce  me  from  thy  bed,  anil  make  free  way 
To  the  unjust  embracei  of  another. 
It  cannot  yet  deny  that  this  my  son 
(Look  up,  Ascanio,  -jince  it  is  come  out) 
Is  thy  lei^itimate  heir. 
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Jam,  Confederacy! 
A  trick,  my  lord,  to  cheat  me!  Ere  you  give 
Your  sentence,  grant  me  hearing. 
Assist,  New  chimeras? 
Jam,  I  am,  my  lord,  since  he  is  without 
issue. 
Or  hope  of  any,  his  undoubted  heir : 
And  tnis,  forced  by  the  advocate,  to  defieat  me 
Of  what  the  laws  of  Spain  confer  upon  me, 
A  mere  imposture,  ana  conspiracy 
Against  my  future  fortunes. 
Assist,  You  are  too  bold. 
Speak  to  the  cause,  don  Henrique. 

Hen,  I  confess  [honour) 

(Tho*  the  acknowledgment  must  wound  my 
'  That  all  the  court  hath  heard  touching  this 
cause. 
Or  with  me,  or  against  me,  is  most  true; 
The  latter  part,  my  brother  urg'd,  excepted. 
For  what  1  now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen. 
As  he  pretends,  but  from  reuiorsc  of  con- 
science, 
And  to  repair  the  wrong  that  I  have  done 
To  this  |)oor  woman:  And  1  beseech  your 

lordship 
To  think,  I  have  not  so  far  lost  my  reason. 
To  bring  into  my  family,  to  succt^mc. 
The  stranger  issue  of  another's  bod." 
By  proof,  this  is  my  son ;  I  challenge  him. 
Accept  him,  and  acknowledge  him,  and  de- 
sire. 
By  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  court. 
He  may  be  so  recorded;  and  full  |)0w'r 
To  nie,  to  take  him  home. 

Jac,  A  second  ra|)c 
To  the  poor  remnant  of  content  that's  left  me. 
If  this  be  granted ;  and  all  my  former  wrongs 
Were  but  beginnings  to  mv  miseries. 
But  this  the  height  of  all !  leather  than  jxirt 
With  my  Ascanio,  I'll  deny  my  oath, 
Profess  myself  a  strumpet,  and  endure 
What  punishment  soc'er  the  court  decrees 
Againbt  a  wretch  that  hatli  forsworn  herself. 
Or  play'd  the  impudent  whore! 
Assist.  This  tastes  of  passion. 
And  that  must  not  divert,  the  course  of  justice. 
Don  Henrique,  take  your  son,  with  this  con- 
dition, [birth; 
You  give  him  maintenance  as  Ix'conies  his 
And  it  will  stand  with  your  honour  to  do 
something                                       [thing. 
For  this  wrong'd  woman :  I  will  conipel  no- 
But  leave  it  to  your  will.  Break  up  the  court! 
It  is  in  vain  to  move  me;  my  doom's  pass'd. 
And  can:ioi  he  revok'd.  [Exit. 
lien.  There's  your  reward. 
JBar.  More  cau^e!»,  and  such  fees.    Now  to 
my  wife ; 
I  have  too  long  been  absciil.     Health  to  vcnir 
lordship.                                          \fLiit, 


Asc,  You  all  look  strangely,  and,  I  fear, 
believe 
This  unexpected  fortune  makes  me  proud; 
Indeed,  it  does  not:  I  shall  ever  pay  you 
The  duty  of  a  son,  and  honour  yon 
Next  to  my  father.     Good  my  lofd,  lor  yet 
I  dare  not  call  you  uncle,  be  not  sad : 
I  never  shall  forget  those  noble  iaTOars 
You  did  me,  bemg  a  stranger;  and  if  ever 
I  live  to  be  the  master  of  a  fortune. 
You  shall  command  it. 

Jam.  Since  it  was  determined 
I  should  be  cozen'd,  1  am  glad  the  profit 
Shall  fall  on  thee.     I  am  too  tough  to  mdt; 
But  something  I  will  do. 

Hen,  'Pray  you,  take  leave  [husbtnd 

O'  your  steward,  gentle  brother,  the  good 
That  takes  up  all  for  you. 

Jam,  Very  well,  mock  onl 
It  is  your  turn :  I  may  have  mine.       [£n/. 

Oct.  But  do  not 
Forget  us,  dear  Ascani(». 

Asc,  Do  not  fear  it : 
I  every  day  will  see  you ;  erciy  hoar 
Remember  you  in  my  pray'rs. 

Jac,  My  grief's  too  great 
To  be  e3cpress'd  in  words! 

Hen.  Take  that,  aad  leave  ua ; 

\_Gives  money  te  Jac. 
Ix:ave  tis  without  reply.     Nay,  come  back, 
sirrah;   [7ixi/.  Jac,  Asc.  offers  tojolhm. 
And  study  to  forget  such  things  as  these. 
As  arc  not  worth  the  knowledge. 

Asc.  Oh,  good  Sir, 
These  are  bad  principles  1 

Hen.  Such  as  you  must  learn 
Now  you  are  mine;  for  wealth  and  poverty 
Can  hold  no  friendshiu :  And  what  is  my  will 
You  must  observe  and  do,  tho*  good  or  ill. 

[ExewU, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Bartolus, 

Bar,  Where  is  my  wife?*  'Fore  Hcav'n,  I 
have  done  wonders. 
Done  mighty  things  to-day.    My  Amaranta! 
My  heart  rejoices  at  my  wealthy  gleanings. 
A  rich  litigious  lord  I  love  to  follow, 
A  lord  that  builds  his  happiness  on  brawlings: 
Oh,  'tb  a  blessed  thing  to  have  rich  clients. 
Why,  wife,  I  say!  How  fares  my  studkxis 

pupil  ? 
Hard  at  it  still  I  You  are  too  violent; 
All  thinp  must  liavc  their  rests,  they  will 

not  last  else ; 
Come  out  and  breathe.  ["^cj 

Lean,  (tcithin)  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon 
I  am  deeply  in  a  sweet  ))oint.  Sir. 

Bar,  ril  instruct  you : 


»"  The  stranger i.^sue  of  another' a  led!]  It  is  very  frequent  both  with  Shakespeare  and 

our  Poets  to  ii-r  the  substantive  .v/;Y//2^fr  adjtetiv el v,  jirefixed  to  another  substantive :  In  the 
^iuccptation  of,  Jbreign.    In  couHnnution  of  which  it  would  be  needless  to  amass  instances. 

The^aid. 
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(Enter  Amaranta.) 

i^,  take  bf  eath ;  teek  health  first,  then  your 

study. 
by  my  sweet  soul,  I  have  brought  thee  sold- 
en  birds  home,  [wonders ! 

bdt  in  abundance:    I  have  done  strange 
hoe's  more  a-hatching  too. 
AmcL  Have  you  done  good,  husband  ? 
hen  'tis  a  good  day  spent. 
Bar.  Good  enough,  chicken. 
have  spread  the  nets  of  the  law  to  catch 
rich  booties,  [pupil, 

Liid  thc^  come  fluttering  in.    How  does  my 
ly  modest  thing?  Hast  thou  yet  spoken  to 
him?  [see  him; 

Ama,  As  I  pass'd  by  his  chamber,  1  might 
lot  he's  so  bookish — —- 
Bar,  And  so  bashful  too;  [there. 

'  fiddi,  he  is,  before  he'll  speak,  he'll  8tar\'e 
Ama,  I  pity  him  a  little. 
Bar,  So  do  I  too. 
Ama,  And  if  he  please  to  take  the  air  o'th' 

gardens,  [not 

\x  walk  i'th'   ijiward  rooms,  so  he  molest 

Bar.  He  shall  not  trouble  thee;  he  dare 

not  speak  to  thee.  [a  game,  wife; 

iring  out  the  chess- (x>ard !  Come,  let's  have 

(Enter  Moor,  with  a  chess-hoard.) 

11  try  your  mastery ;  you  say  yoirre  cunnins. 
Ama.  As  leame(l  as  you  are.  Sir,  I  shsll 
beat  you. 

Enter  JLeaiidro. 

Bar.  Here  he  steals  out ;  put  him  not  out 

of  countenance ;  [else. 

tithec,  look  another  way,  he  will  be  gone 

I'alk  and  refresh  yourself;  Til  be  with  you 

presently.  U^^^y  ^'  chess. 

Lean.  I'll  take  the  air  a  little. 

Bar.  Twill  be  healthful. 

Ama.  Will  you  be  there?  Then,  here,  I'll 

spare  you  that  man.  [mate  fitting. 

Lean.  'Would  I  were  so  near  too,  and  a 

Ama.  What  think  you.  Sir,  to  this?  Have 

at  your  knight  now. 
Bar.  Twos  subtly  play'd.    Your  queen  lies 

at  my  servic^. 
rithee,  look  off,  he  is  ready  to  pop  in  again ; 
ook  c^,  I  say;  dost  thou  not  see  how  he 
Ama.  I  do  not  blast  him.  [blushes  ? 

Lean.  But  you  do,  and  bum  too ! 
That  killing  looks  she  steals? 
Bar.  I  have  you  now  close; 
Tow  for  a  mate.  [have  her. 

Lean.  You  are  a  blessed  man,  that  may  so 
>h!  that  I  might  play  with  her! 

[Knock  irithin. 
Bar.  Who's  there?  I  come.    YoU  cannot 

scape  me  now,  wife. 
oome,  I  come.  [Knock. 

Lean.  Most  blessed  hand,  that  calls  him. 
Bar.  Play  quickly,  wife. 
Ama.  'Pray  ye,  give  leave  to  think.  Sir. 


Enter  Moor, 

Moor.  An  honest  neighbour  that  dwelk 

hard  by.  Sir,  [business. 

Would  fain  speak  with  vour  worship  about 

Lean.  The  devil  blow  nim  off. 

Bar.  Play. 

Ama.  I  will  study : 
For  if  you  beat  me  thus,  you  will  still  lan^ 
at  me.  [Knoci. 

Bar.  He  knocks  again;  I  cannot  stay.   Le- 
'Pray  thee  come  near.  [andro. 

Lean.  I  am  well.  Sir,  here. 

Bar.  Come  hither : 
Be  not  afraid,  but  come. 

Ama,  Here's  none  will  bite.  Sir. 

Lean.  God  forbid,  lady! 

Ama.  'Pray,  come  nearer. 

Lean.  Yes,  forsooth.         [they  stand  here^ 

Bar.  'Prithee  observe  these  men,  just  as 
And  see  this  lady  do  not  alter  'em ; 
And  be  not  partial,  pupil. 

Lean.  No,  indeed.  Sir. 

Bar.  Let  her  not  move  a  pawn ;  I'll  come 
back  presently. 
Nay,  you  shall  know  I  am  a  conqueror. 
Have  an  €y%,  pupil!  [Exit. 

Ama.  Can  you  play  at  chess,  Sir? 

Lean.  A  little,  lacfy. 

Ama.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  [too? 

How  to  avoid  this  mate,  and  win  the  game 

(H'  has  noble  eyes!)  You  dare  not  friend  me 

so  far?  [pow'r,  lady. 

Lean.  I  dare  d(^any  thin^  that's  in  man's 
To  be  a  friend  to  such  a  noble  beauty. 

Ama.  This  is  no  lawyer's  language!  I  pray 
you  tell  me  [round) 

Whither  may  I  remove  (you  see  I  am  set 
T*  avoid  my  husband  ? 

Lean.  I  shall  tell  you  happily; 
But  happily  you  will  not  be  mstructed. 

Ama.  Yes,  and  I'll  thank  you  too';  shall  f 
move  this  man  ?  [serve  you. 

Lean.  Those  are  unseemly :  Moye  one  can 
Can  honour  you,  can  love  you. 

Ama.  'Pray  you  tell  quickly ; 
He  will  return,  and  then 

Zean.  ril  tell  you  instantly :  [you; 

Move  me,  and  I'll  move  any  way  to  serve 
love  your  heai 

Ama.  How? 


Move  your  heart  this  way,  lady 


c  any  ^ 
,  lady. 


Lean.  'Pray  you,  hear  me.  [ous; 

Behold  the  sport  of  love,  when  he's  imperi- 
Bchold  the  slave  of  love! 

Ama.  Move  my  queen  this  way? 
(Sure  he's  some  worthy  man)  Then,  if  he 

hedge  me, 
Or  here  to  open  him 

Lean.  Do  but  behold  me; 
If  there  be  pity  in  you,  do  but  view  mcl 
But  view  the  uiibcry  I  have  undertakeu 
For  you,  the  |)ovcrty 

Ama.  He  will  come  presently,  [rook  here. 
Now  play  your  best.  Sir:  Tho'  I  lose  iliis 
Yet  I  get  liberty. 
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Lean.  I'll  seize  your  fair  hand. 
And  warm  it  with  a  hundred,  hundred  kisses ! 
The  god  of  l9ve  warm  your  desires  hut  equal ! 
That  shall  play  my  game  now. 
.   Ama,  What  do  you  mean.  Sir? 

Why  do  you  stop  me  ? 

Lean,  That  you  may  intend  me.     [use  it. 
The  time  has  blest  us  both :  Love  bids  us 
I  am  a  gentleman  nobly  descended. 
Young  to  invite  your  love,  rich  to  maintain  it. 
I  bring  a  whole  heart  to  you;  thus  I  give  it. 
And  to  those  burning  altars  thus  1  offer, 
And  thus,  divine  lips,  where  perpetual  spring 
grows — 

Ama.  Take  that;  you  arc  too  saucy  ! 

[^Strikes  him  with  the  chess-board^  and 
throws  down  the  men. 

Lean.  How,  proud  lady? 
Strike  my  deserts? 

Ama.  I  was  to  blame. 

*      Enter  Bartolus. 

Bar.  What,  wife,  there ! 
Heav'n  keep  my  house  from  thieves ! 

Lean.  I  am  wretched ! 
Open'd,  discovcr'd,  lost  to  all  my  wishes! 
I  shall  be  hooted  at. 

Bar.  What  noise  was  this,  wife  ? 
Why  dost  thou  smile? 

Lean.  This  proud  thing  will  betray  me. 

Bar.  Why  these  lie  here?    What  anger, 

Ama.  Wny,  none  Sir,  fdear  ? 

Only  a  chance;  your  pupil  said  he  play'a  well. 
And  so,  indeed,  nedoes;  he  undertook  for  you. 
Because  I  would  not  sit  so  long  time  idle : 
1  made  my  liberty,  avoided  your  mate. 
And  he  again  as  cunningly  endanger'd  me ; 


Indeed,  he  put  me  strangely  to't.    When  pre- 
sently, [bush  too, 
Hearing  you  come,  and  having  broke  his  am- 
Having  the  second  time  brought  off  my  queen 

fair, 
I  rose  o'  th'  sudden  smilingly  to  sheiv  you ; 
My  apron  caught  the  chesa-board  and  the 
And  there  the  noise  wat.  [men, 

Bar.  Thou  art  grown  a  mastery 
For  all  this  I  shall  beat  you. 

Lean.  Or  I  you,  lawyer;  [swer, 

For  now  I  love  her  more !  'Twas  a  neat  aD« 
And  by  it  hangs  a  mighty  hope ;  I  thank  ber; 
She  gave  my  pate  a  sound  knock,  that  it  rinp 

yet. 
But  you  shall  have  a  sounder  if  I  live,  lawyer! 
My  heart  akes  yet :  I  would  not  be  in  that 

fear [sometimei. 

Bar.  I  am  glad  you  are  a  gamester,  Sir; 
For  recreation,  we  two  shall  fight  hard  at  it. 
Ama.  He  will  prove  too  hard  for  me. 
Lean.  I  hope  he  shall  do; 
But  your  chess-board  is  too  hard  for  my  head; 
line  that,  good  ladv. 
Bar.  I  have  been  atoning  two  mostwranj;- 
ling  neighbours; 
They  had  no  money,  therefore  I  made  even. 
Come,  let's  go  in  and  eat;  truly,  Tm  hungry. 
Lean.  I  have  eaten  already;  I  must  entreat 
your  pardon.  [at  supper. 
Bar.  Do  as  you  please,  we  shall  expect  V 
He  has  got  a  little  he<irt  now ;  it  seems  bano- 
somely.                                   [look  to  joa. 
Ama.  You'll  get  no  little  head,  if  I  a»'l 
Lean.  If  ever  I  catch  thee  again,  thou  va- 
nity  

Ama.  I  was  to  blame  to  be  so  rash ;  Tim 
sorry !  [£«. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I 


Enter  don  Henrique,  Violante,  and  Ascanio, 

Ilen-TJlLAK  but  my  reasons  ! 

•*•-'■      Ho.  Oh,  my  patience  !  hear 'em  I 
Can  cunning  falshood  colour  an  excuse 
With  any  seeming  tihapc  of  borrow'd  truth, 
T'  extenuate  this  wilful  wrong,  not  error?** 

Hen.  You  gave  consent,  that,  to  defeat  my 
I  slioiiki  take  any  course.  [brother, 

yio.  But  not  to  make 
I'he  cure  more  loatlisoinethan  the  foul  disease. 
Was' t  not  enough  you  took  inc!  to  your  bed. 


Tir*d  with  loose  dalliance,  and  with  empty 


venis, 


All  those  abilities  spent  before  apd  wasted. 
That  could  confer  tlie  name  of  mother  on  me, 
But  that  (to  perfect  my  accoiuit  of  sorrow 
,  For  my  long  barrenness)  you  must  heighten  it 
By  shewing  to  my  face,  that  you  were  fruilfuli 
ITugg'd  in  the  base  embraces  of  another? 
If  solitude,  that  dwelt  beneath  my  roof, 
And  want  of  children,  was  a  tonnent  to  mf» 
What  end  of  mv  vexation,  to  behold 
A  bastard  to  upbraid  me  with  my  wants, 
And  hear  the  name  of  father  paicl  to  you, 


fruHt  of  yo2ir  proceedings'  li/d'ailing  //ja/ error,  which  is  a  wilfal  wroii^?  And  to  this  te;^.our  I 
have  vrntnred  to  amend  the  text.  ThcoLalJ. 
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)w  myself  no  mother  ?  What  can  you 
M'  [pardon? 

Shall  I  confess  my  fault,  and  ask  your 
at  content  you  ?  rparaon  ? 

If  it  could  make  void         [Henrique, 
is  confirm*d  in  court.     No,  no,  don 
all  know,  that  I  find  myself  stbusM  ; 
d  to  that,  I  have  a  vvoman*s  anger ; 
^hile  I  look  upon  this  basilisk, 
envious**  eyes  have  blasted  all  my 
nforts, 

afident.  Til  study  my  dark  ends, 
•t  your  pleasures. 
Noble  lady,  hear  me ; 
my  father's  son,  but  as  your  servant, 
afe  to  hear  me;  for  such  in  my  duty 
irill  appear :  And  far  be  it  from 
•r  amoition  ever  to  look  on  you, 
th  that  reverence  which  a  slave  stands 
und 

a  wortlw  mistress.     I  have  heard 
Ames  of  highest  place,   nay  queens 
:mselves, 

I  not  to  be  serv'd  by  such  as  are 
nest  birth ;  and  I  shall  be  most  happy, 
mploy'd  when  you  please  to  command 

'» 

I  the  coarsest  office  ?  As  your  pa^e 

^ait  on  your  trencher,  fill  your  wme, 
Dur  pantoHes,  and  be  sometimes  bless'd 
lumiUty  to  touch  your  feet : 
lat  you  esteem  that  too  much  grace, 
in  by  your  coach,  observe  your  looks, 
•pe  to  gain  a  fortune  by  my  service, 
our  good  favour  3  which  now,  as  a  son, 
iot  challenge. 
As  a  son  ? 
Forgive  me  ? 
orget  the  name ;  let  it  be  death 

to  call  you  mother. 
Still  uporaided  ? 

No  way  left  t'  appease  you  ? 

None.     Now  hear  me ; 

hat  I  vow  before  the  face  of  Heav'n, 

'  I  break  it,  all  plagues  in  this  life, 

ose  that  after  death  are  fear'd,  fall  on 

;! 

that  this  bastard  stays  under  my  roof, 

>r  no  peace  at  home,  for  I  renounce 

ces  ot  a  wife. 


Hen.  What  am  I  fallen  to  ? 

Fio.  1  will  not  eat,  nor  sleep  with  you ; 
and  those  hours  [health 

Which  I  should  spend  in  prayers  for  your 
Shall  be  employ'd  in  curses ! 

Hen.  Terrible!  [you 

yio.  All  the  day  long,  I'll  be  as  tedious  to 
As  ling* ring  fevers,  and  I'll  watch  the  nights. 
To  ring  aloud  your  shame,  and  break  your 

sleeps; 
Or,  if  you  do  but  slumber,  1*11  appear 
Tth*  shape  of  all  my  wrongs,  ana  like  a  fury 
Fright  you  to  madness :  And,  if  all  this  fail 
To  work  out  my  revenge,   Tvc  ^friends  and 

kinsmen. 
That  will  not  sit  down  tame  with  the  disgrace 
That's  offer'd  to  our  noble  family 
In  what  I  suffer. 

Hen.  How  am  I  divided 
Between  the  duties  I  owe  as  a  husband. 
And  piety  of  a  parent? 

Asc.  I  am  taught.  Sir,  ♦ 

By  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  obedience 
Which  bids  me  to  prefer  your  peace  of  mind 
Before  those  pleasures  that  are  dearest  to  me : 
Be  wholly  hers,  my  lord ;  I  quit  all  parts 
That  I  may  challenge.     May  you  grow  old 

together. 
And  no  distaste  e'er  find  you ;  and  before 
The  characters  of  a^e  are  printed  on  you. 
May  you  see  many  images  of  yourselves. 
Though  I,  like  some  false  glass,  that's  never 

lookd  in. 
Am  cast  aside  and  broken !  From  this  hour. 
Unless  invited,  which  I  dare  not  hope  for, 
I  never  will  set  my  forbidden  feet    ' 
Over  your  threshold ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Though  cast  off  to  the  world,  to  mention  you 
In  my  devotions,  it  is  all  I  sue  for; 
And  so  I  take  my  list  leave! 

Hen.  Though  I  am 
Devoted  to  a  wife,  nay  almost  sold 
A  slave  to  serve  her  pleasures,  yet  I  cannot 
So  part  with  all  humanity,  but  I  must 
Shew  something  of  a  father ;  thou  shalt  not  go 
Unfurnish'd  and  unfriended  too :  Take  that 
To  guard  thee  from   nccesbities.    May  thy 

goodness 
Meet  many  favours,  and  thine  innocence 
I  Deserve  to  be  the  heir  *^  of  greater  fortunes 


Fhat  can  I  sai/  ?]  The  answer  plainly  shews  that  it  should  be  you.  Seward. 

Vhote  envious  eyes.']  For  envious,  Mr.  Seward  substitutes  venomous;  but  we  see  no  need 
ition,  envious  being  both  sense  and  poetry. 
— — —  and  thine  innocence 

Reserve  /o  be  the  heir  ]  Ascanio  has  shew'd  so  many  instances  of  innocence,  that  the 
1  here  seems  only  to  require  a  prayer  that  his  innocence  may  be  rewarded.  It  should 
lerefore  that  either  the  word  deserve  should  be  chang'd  to  arnve,  or  the  whole  be  turn'd 
affirmation,  as  I  have  ventured  to  make  it.  Seward.      ' 

,  Seward  reads, 


may  thy  goodness 


Meet  many /avows,  for  thine  innocence 
Deserves  to  be  the  heir,  &c. 


wh  it'll 
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Than  thou  wert  bom  to!  Scorn  me  not,  Vio- 

lante ; 
This  banishment  is  a  kind  of  civil  death ; 
And  now,  as  it  were  at  his  funeral. 
To  shed  a  tear  or  two  is  not  unmanly ; 
And  so,  farewell  for  ever !  One  word  more ; 
Though  I  must  never  see  thee,  my  Ascanio, 
When  this  is  spent,  for  so  the  judse  decreed. 
Send  to  inc  lor  supply.    Are  you  pTcas'd  now? 

[^Exit  Ascanio. 

Vto.  Yes;  I  have  cause,  to  see  you  howl 
and  blubber 
At  th*  parting  of  my  torment,  and  your  shame. 
*Tis  well !  proceed ;  supply  his  wants ;  do,  do ! 
Let  the  great  dow*r  I  brought,  serve  to  maintain 
Your  bastard's  riots ;  send  my  clothes  and 
jewels  [his  mother: 

T*  your  old  acquaintance,  your  dear  dame. 
Now  you  begin  to  melt,  I  know  'twill  follow. 

Hen,  Is  all  I  do  misconstruM  ? 

Vio,  I  will  take 
A  course  to  right  myself,  a  speeding  one; 
By  the  bless*d  saints,  I  will!  If  I  prove  cruel, 
Tne  shame  to  sec  thy  foolish  piw,  taught  mc 
To  lose  my  natural  softness.    Keep  off  from 

me! 
Thy  flatteries  arc  infectious,  and  1*11  flee  thee 
As  I  would  do  a  leper. 

Hen,  Let  not  fury  [ture ; 

Transport  you  so ;  you  know  I  am  your  crea- 
All  love,  but  to  yourself,  with  him,  hath  left 
1*11  join  with  you  in  any  thing.  [me. 

Vio,  In  vain ;  [nartners. 

ril  take  mine  own  ways,  and  will  nave  no 

Hen,  I  will  not  cross  you. 

Vio,  Do  not!  The^  shall  find. 
That,  to  a  woman  of  her  hopes  be^uird, 
A  viper  trod  on,  or  an  aspick^  *s  mild. 

^^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Lopez ^  Milanes,  and  Arsenio. 

Lop,  Sits  the  game  there?  I  have  you.    By 
I  love  liCandro  for't.  [mine  order. 

Mil,  But  you  must  shew  it 
In  lending  him  your  help,  to  gain  him  means 
And  opportunity. 

Lop,  Hcshall  want  nothing. 
I  know  my  advocate  to  a  hair,  and  what 
Will  fetch  him  from  his  pray'rs,  if  he  use  any. 
I  am  honey*d  with  the  project !  I  would  have 
For  a  most  precious  beast.  [him  hornM 

Ars.  But  you  lose  time. 

Lop.  I  am  gone.    Instruct  you  Diego;  you 
will  find  nim 
A  sharp  and  subtle  knave ;  give  him  but  hints. 
And  he  will  amplify.     Sec  all  things  ready, 
ril  fetch  him  vi^th  a  vengeance!  [Exit. 

Ars.  Ifhe  fail  now. 

We'll  give  him  over  too. 


Mil.  Tosh,  he  b  acsh'd,  [credH.  i 

And  knows  what  vein  to  strike  for  hit  own 
Ars,  All  things  are  ready. 
Mil.  Then  we  shall  have  a  mernr  kuk, 
ne'er  fear  it.  \ExemU. 

SCENE  111. 

Enter  Amaranta,  with  a  note,  and  Mwr, 

Amar,  Is  thy  master  gone  out? 
Moor,  Even  now ;  the  Curate  fetch'd  him, 
About  a  serious  business,  as  it  seem'd. 
For  he  snatch'd  up  his  cloaky  and  bruh'd  hii 

hat  straizht. 

Set  his  band  handsomely,  and  oat  henllop'd. 

Ama.  'Tis  well,  'tis  very  wellj  be  went 

out,  Egla, 

As  luckily  as  one  would  say,  *  go,  hubandr 

He  -was  call'd   by  providence.     Fiiag  thii 

short  paper 
Into  Leandro's  cell,  and  waken  him; 
He  is  monstrous  vex'd,  and  mus^,  it  mj 

chess-play ; 
But  this  shall  supple  him,  when  he  has  rod  iL 
Take  yoxxc  own  recreation  for  two  booiiy 
And  hinder  nothing. 
Moor,  If  I  do,  101  hang  for  t.       [ExmL 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Octavio  and  Jadnika. 

Oct.  If  that  you  lov'd  Ascanio  for  himsdfi 
And  not  your  private  ends,  you  rather  sbonkl 
Bless  the  fair  opportunity,  that  restores  bim 
To  his  birth-right,  and  the  honoors  he  urn 

bom  to. 
Than  grieve  at  his  good  fortune. 

Jac,  Grieve,  Octavio? 
I  would  resign  my  essence,  that  he  were 
As  happy  as  my  love  could  fashion  him, 
Though  every  blessing  that  should  (all  on  bim 
M  ight  prove  a  curse  to  me !  My  sorrow  springs 
Out  of  my  fear  and  doubt  he  is  not  safe. 
I  am  acquainted  with  don  Henrioue's  iiatore» 
And  I  have  heard  too  much  the  heiy  temper 
Of  madam  Violante :  Can  you  thinlc 
That  she,  that  almost  is  at  war  with  Hcst'd 
For  being  barren,'  will  with  equal  e)'ei 
Behold  a  son  of  mine? 

Oct,  His  father's  care. 
That,  for  the  want  of  issue,  took  him  home, 
Thouo;h  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  ^mCi 
Will  look  unto  his  own  safety. 

Jac.  Stepmothers 
Have  many  eves,  to  find  a  way  to  mischief, 
Though  blmd  to  goodness. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Ascanio. 

Oct.  Here  comes  don  Jamie, 
And  with  him  our  Ascanio. 
Jam,  Good  youth,  leave  me; 


which  alterations  surely  are  unnecessary;  the  meaning  being  obviously,  *-May  your  goodncs* 
y*  be  rewarded,  and  a  continuance  in  your  present  innocent  state  render  you  deserving  of  grcacr 
'  fortunes  than  your  birth  entitles  you  to.* 
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IT  thou  art  forbid  tny  companr* 

Mily  to  be  seen  with  me^  will  call  on 

ither's  anger. 

.  Sir,  if  that  to  serve  you 

lose  me  any  thing,  as  indeed  it  cannot, 

would  follow  you.     Alas,  I  was  born 

you  hurt,  but  not  to  help  myself! 

,  for  some  particular  end,  took  home, 

n  cast  off  a^in. 

I.  Is't  possible?  fwife, 

.  The  lady,  whom  my  father  calls  his 

rs  my  sight,  is  sick  of  me,  and  forced  him 

'n  me  out  of  doors. 

.  By  my  best  hopes,  ) 

ik  her  cruelty  5  for  it  comes  near 

RK  charity! 

.  I  am  only  happy 

ftx I  can  relieve  you;  V^J  yo"»  share! 

ther  s  wondrous  kind,  and  promises 

[  should  be  supplied  *.  But  sure  the  lady 

lalicious  woman,  and  1  fear 

I  me  no  good. 

Enter  Servant. 

•.  I  am  turn*d  a  stone  with  wonder, 
mow  not  what  to  think. 
.  From  my  lady, 

private  ear,  ana  this 

t.  New  miracles?  [fortune, 

.  She  says,  if  you  dare  make  yourself  a 

ill  propose  the  means.    My  lord  Don 

lenrique 

w  from  home,  and  she  alone  expects  you : 

t  dare  trust  her,  so  ;  if  not,  despair  of 

rod  offer.  [KrtV. 

■•  Though  there  were  an  ambush 

or  my  life,  I'll  on,  and  sound  this  secret. 

t  thee,  my  Ascanio,  with  thy  mother; 

ir  not  forth ;  some  great  design's  on  foot. 

rhat  can  fall,  if,  ere  the  suu  be  set, 

fou  not,  give  me  for  dead. 

.  We  will  expect  \ou, 

those  blessM  apoels  that  love  goodness 

oard  you!  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Isopez  and  Bartolus. 

\  Is*t  possible  he  should  be  rich  ? 

K  Most  possible ;  [gettings, 

ith  been  long,  though  he  d  but  little 

ing  together.  Sir. 

\  Accounted  a  poor  sexton ; 

it,  poor  Diego. 

I.  I  assure  you,  a  close  fellow ; 

close  and  scraping,  and  that  fills  the 

•ags.  Sir. 

r.  A  notable  good-fellow  too.** 

>.  Sometimes,  Sir ; 

1  he  hop'd  to  drink  a  man  into  a  surfeit, 

iie  might  gain  by  his  grave. 

^  So  many  thousands? 


Lop.  TTeav'n  knows  what. 

Bar.  'Tis  stning?, 
*Tis  very  strange .    But,  we  see,  by  endeavour. 
And  honest  labour 

Lop.  Milo,  by  continuance,  [reverence) 
Grew,  from  a  silly  calf  (with  your  worship's 
To  carry  a  bull.    From  a  penny  to  a  pounds 

Sif, 
And  from  a  pound  to  many :  *Tis  the  progress. 

Bar.  You  say  true ;  but  he  lov'd  to  feed 
And  that,  methinks  [well  also» 

Lop.  From  another  man's  trencher.  Sir, 

And  there  he  found  it  season'd  with  small 

charge ;  [devour  you 

There  he  would  play  the  tyrant,  and  would 

More  than  the  graves  he  made:  At  home  he 

liv'd 
Like  a  cameleon,  suck'd  the  air  of  misery, 

[^fal'ie  set  out,  standish,  paper,  and  stools. 
And  grew  fat  by  the  brew  is  of  an  ^-shell ; 
Would  smell  a  cook's-shop,  and  go  home  and 

surfeit. 
And  be  a  month  in  fasting  out  that  fever. 

Bar.  These  are  good  symptoms.    Does  he 
lie  so  sick,  say  you? 

Lop.  Oh,  very  sick. 

Bar.  And  chosen  me  executor? 

Lop.  Only  your  worship. 

Bar.  No  hope  of  his  amendment? 

Lop.  None,  that  we  find. 

Bar.  He  hath  no  kinsmen  neither? 

Lop.  'Truth,  very  few. 

Bar.  His  mind  will  be  the  quieter. 
What  doctors  has  he  ? 

Lop.  There's  none.  Sir,  he  believes  in. 

Bar.  They  are  but  needless  things,  in  such 
extremities. 
Who  draws  the  good  man*s  will  ? 

Lop.  !Marry  that  do  1,  Sir; 
And  to  my  grief 

Bar.  Grief  will  do  little  now.  Sir; 
Draw  it  to  your  comfort,  friend,  and  as  I 
counsel  you.  [waj's. 

An  honest  man;  but  such  men  live  not  al- 
Who  are  about  him? 

Lop.  Many,  now  he  is  passing. 
That  would  pretend  t'  his  love,  yes,  and  some 
gentlemen  •  [kindred; 

That  would  fain  counsel  him,  and  ne  of  his 
Rich  men  can  want  no  heirs.  Sir. 

Bar.  Theyxlo  ill. 
Indeed  they  do,  to  trouble  him;  veiy  ill.  Sir. 
But  we  shall  uke  a  care; 

Enter,  with  Diego  in  a  led,  Milanes,  Arse- 
nio,  and  Parishioners, 

Lop.  Will  you  come  near.  Sir  ? 
'Pray  you  bring  him  out.     Now  you  may  see 

in  what  state 

Give  him  fresh  air. 

Bar.  I  am  sorry,  neighbour  Diego, 
To  find  you  in  so  weak  a  state. 


A  notable  Good-fellow  /oo.]  Good-fellow,  in  this  place,  means  a  boon  companion^  a 

'friend,  as  the  answer  demonstrates. 
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D/?.  You're  welcome^ 
\.vy\  am  fleeting,  Sir. 

Shtf.  Methinks  he  looks  well ;     [chearful. 
]!)"  colour  fresh,  and  strong;   his  eyes  are 

L.vp.  A  glimmering  before  death;    tis  no- 
thing else.  Sir.  [do  you  note  that? 
V,  » ;.oii  sec  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet?** 

}':'•>€.  My  leafned  Sir,  'pray  you  sit.     1  am 
bold  to  send  for  you, 
'i  /  \<ikc  a  care  of  what  I  leave. 

y.op.  Do  you  hear  that  ? 

Ars.  Flay  the  knave  finely!  "> 

i>2<».  So  1  will,  I  warrant  you,      \  Apart, 
/. :  -l  carefully,  J 

Lyar.  *Pray  ye  do  not  trouble  him ; 
*: .  )  see  he's  weak,  and  has  a  wandering  fancy. 

D'xe,  My  honest  neighbours,  weep  not;  I 
must  leave  ye, 
\  r:uinot  always  I  tear  ye  company. 
>    0  must  drop  still ;  there  is  no  remedy. 
\*.ay  ye,  master  Curate,  will  you  write  my 

testament, 
-  lid  write  it  largely,  it  may  be  remembered? 
.  :r1  be  witness  to  my  legacies,  eood  gentlemen. 
Your  worship  I  do  make  my  lull  executor ; 

\To  Bartolus, 
\'na  are  a  man  of  wit  and  understandinj^. 
f  i  ive  me  a  cup  of  wine  to  raise  my  spirits, 
k  i.rl  speak  low.  I  would,  before  these  neigh- 
bours, [cuted, 
I  'ave  you  to  swear.  Sir,  that  you'll  see  it  exe- 
.'.  nd  what  I  give  let  equally  be  render'd, 
!  r.T  my  soul's  health. 

Bar.  I  vow  it  truly,  neighboun ; 
I  .'■{  not  that  trouble  you ;  before  all  these, 
( /::ce  more  I  give  my  oath. 

Die,  Then  set  me  higher. 
And  pray  ye  come  near  me  all. 

J. ftp.  We're  ready  for  you. 

Mil,  Now  spur  the  ass,  and  get  our  friend 
time !  [Apart. 

Die.  First  then, 
/.  fter  1  have  given  my  body  to  the  worms 
^1  ur  they  must  be  serv'd  first,  they're  seldom 
cozen'd) 

Lop,  Remember  your  parish,  neighbour. 

Die,  You  speak  truly ; 
]  tlo  pemcmber  it,  a  lewd  vile  parish,    [of  it. 
And  pray  it  may  be  mended:  To  the  poor 
W  hicn  is  to  all  tne  parish,  I  give  nothing; 
)  or  nothing  unto  nothing  is  most  natural; 
'it  leave  as  much  space  as  will  build  an  hos- 
'J  luir  children  may  pray  for  me.  [pilal. 

Bar,  What  do  you  give  to  it? 

Die.  Set  down  two  thousand  ducats. 

J)ar.  *Tis  a  good  gift. 


And  will  be  kmg  remembered. 

Die,  To  your  worship. 
Because  you  must  take  pains  to  see  all  finish'd, 
I  give  two  thousand  more — it  may  be  three, 
A  poor  sratuity  for  your  pains-takmg.  [Sir- 
liar.  jThese  are  laree  sums. 

Lop.  Nothing  to  him  that  has  *em. 

Die.  To  my  old  master  Vicar  1  give  five 
hundred ;  '  [Sir, 

Five  hundred  and  five  hundred  are  too  tew. 
But  there  be  more  to  serve. 

Bar.  This  fellow  coin;}  sure. 

Die.  Give  me  some  more  drink.     Pray  ye 

buy  books,  buy  books,  frits, 

You  have  a  learned  head,  stuff  it  with  libra- 

And  understand  *em  when  ye  have  done,  'tis 

justice. 
Run  not  the  parish  mad  with  controversies. 
Nor  preach  up  abstinence  to  longing  women, 
Twill  purge  tne  bottoms  of  their  consciences. 
Fd  give  the  church  new  organs,  but  I  prophesy 
The  churchwardens  would  quickly  pipe 'em 
out  o'  th'  parish.                                 [eel. 
Two  hundred  ducats  more  to  mend  the  chan- 
And  to  paint  true  orthography,  as  many 
They  write  ^unt,  with  a  c,  which  is  abo- 
minably: [marriages 

'Pray  you  scit  that  down.    To  poor  maidens' 

Lop,  Ay,  Hiat's  well  tlunight  of;  wiiat'i 
your  will  m  that  (x>int  ? 
A  meritorious  thing. 

Bar.  No  end  of  this  will  ?         [lock ram,'* 

Die,  I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of 
That  there  be  no  strait  dealings  in  their  linens. 
But  the  sails  cut  according  to  their  burdens. 
To  all  bell-ringers  1  bequeath  new  topes, 
And  let  them  use'em  at  their  own  discretions. 

An.  You  may  reuieniher  us. 

Die.  I  do,  good  gentlemen ;  [geons, 

And  I  bequeath  ye  both  good  carclul  sur- 
A  legacy  ye  have  need  of  more  than  money; 
I  know  ye  want  good  diets,  and  good  lotions, 
And,  in  your  pleasures,  good  takc-hced. 

Lap.  He  raves  now ; 
But  'twill  be  Quickly  off. 

Die.  I  do  bequeath  ye  [threads 

Commodities  of  pins,   brown  papers,  pack- 
Roast  pork,  arMi  puddings,  gingerbread,  and 

jews- trumps. 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper,  take 'era, 
Take  *em  even  where  you  please,  and  be  co- 

2en*d  with'em; 
I  should  bequeath  ye  executions  also» 
But  those  rtl  leave  to  th*  law. 

Lop.  Now  he  grows  temperate. 

Bar.  You'll  give  no  more? 


-^  Do  you  see  how  he  fumbles  with  the  sheet.']  This  appears  to  be  an  impotent  attack  oo 
f., '  description  of  Falstaffe's  death,  in  Shakes^jeare's  Henry  V. 

-°  Tv}o  hundred  ells  (^lockram.]  Lockram  vras  a  kina  of  linen.  It  is  mentioned  by  Shak^ 
> :  e  re  in  Coriolanus,  act  ii.  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  explanation,  the  Ijlst  Editor  of  that 
/  i.hor  hath  produced  the  following  examples:  Greene,  in  his  Vision,  describing  the  dress  of 
.;    iian,  says,  'His  ruffe  was  of  fine  lockram,  stiched  very  fair  with  Coventry  blue.'    And  in 

.•[)thorne's  Wit  in  a  Constable,  1G39,  <  Thou  thought'st,  because  I  did  wear  lockrim 
*  iiirts,  I  had  no  wit.'  /f. 
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Die,  His  gall  contains  6ne  stuff  now  to 
Rare  daronea  staff !  [make  poisons, 

Ars,  Let*s  after  him,  and  still  vex  nim. 
And  take  my  friend  off.    By  this  time  he  has 

prosperM ; 
He  cannot  lose  this  dear  time,  *tis  impossible. 

Mil,  Well,  Dicf^o,  thou  hast  done. 

Lop.  Hast  done  it  daintily. 

JMil,  And  shalt  be  as  well  paid,  boy. 

jirt,  Go^  let's  crucify  him.  [^Exeunt, 

SCESE  VI. 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro, 

Lean,  Tve  told  you  all  my  story,  and  how 
desperately—  [precious, 

Ama,  I  do  believe.  Let*s  walk  on  ^  time  is 
Not  to  be  spent  in  words ;  here  no  more  woo- 
The  open  air's  an  enemy  to  lovers.  [ing. 

Do  as  I  tell  you. 

Lean,  I'll  do  any  thing: 
I  am  so  over-joy*d,  1*11  fly  to  serve  you. 

Anui,  Take  your  joy  moderately,  as  'tis  mi- 

nister'd. 

And  as  the  cause  invites :  That  man's  a  fool. 

That,  at  the  sight  o'  th'  bond,  dances  and  leaps; 

Then  is  the  true  joy,  when,  the  money  comes. 

Lean,  You  cannot  now  deny  me. 

Ama,  Nay,  you  know  not ; 
Women  have  crotchets,  and  strange  (its. 

Lean,  You  shall  noL  [fideutly, 

Ama.  Hold  you  to  that,  and  swear  it  con- 
Then  I  shall  make  a  scniple  to  deny  you. 
'Pray  you  let's  step  in,  and  see  a  friend  of 
mine ;  [hour. 

The  weather  s  sharp :  WVll  stay  bu*.  half  an 
We  may  be  miss'd  else:  A  private  fine  house 

tis,  Sir, 
And  we  may  find  many  good  welcomes. 

Lean.  Do,  lady; 
Do,  happy  lady ! 

Ama.  All  your  mind's  of  doing! 
You  must  be  modester. 

Lean.  I  will  be  any  thing.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Bartolus, 

Bar,  Open  the  doors,  and  give  me  room  to 

chafe  in,  [maid,  there ! 

Mine  own  room,  and  my  liberty!    Why, 

Open,  1  say,  and  do  not  anger  me !       [clout, 

I'm  subject  to  much  fury.    When,  you  dish- 


When  do  you  come?  Asleep,  yoo  hay  hell- 
hound? 

Nothing  intended  but  your  ease,  and  eatmg? 

Nobody  here?  Why,  wife!  why,  wife!  ymj, 
jewel! 

No  tongue  to  answer  me  ?  Prithee,  good  pupil. 

Dispense  a  little  with  thy  careful  Mdv, 

And  step  to  th*  door,  and  let  me  in.  Nor  he 
neither  ? 

Ha  I  not  at's  study?  nor  asleep?  nor  nobody? 

I'll  make  ye  hear!  The  house  of  ignocmnoe! 

No  sound  inhabiu  here.    I  have  a  key  yet. 

Thai  commands  all.  I  fear  I'm  metunor- 
phoa'd!  [Exii. 

Enter  Lopez ^  Arsenic,  Milanes,  and  Dieg0* 

Lop.  He  keeps  his  fury  still,  and  may  do 
mischief.  [lers  there,  boyt- 

Mii.  He  shall  be  hang'd  first ;  we'll  be  stidE. 
Die,  The  hundred  Uiousand  dreams  now 
that  possess  him. 
Of  jealousy,  and  frailty ;  of  revenge. 
Of  drawing  bills  against  us,  atid  petitions  1 
Lop.  And  casting  what  hb  credit  shall  re- 
cover, [we  care  not. 
Mil.  Let  him  cast  'till  his  maw  come  up; 
You  shall  be  still  secur'd. 

[A  great  noise  wiikUi, 
Die,  We'll  pay  him  home  then. 
Hark,  what  a  noise  he  keeps  within. 

Lop.  Certain.  [roars  there. 

H'  has  set  his  chimnies  o'  fire,  or  the  devil 

Die,  The  codixes  o'  th'  law  are  broke 

loose,  gentlemen. 
Ars,  He*s  fighting,  sure. 
Die.  I'll  tcllyou  that  immediately.  [Eri/. 
Mil.  Or  doing  some  strange  outrage  on 

himself. 
Ars.  Hang  him,  he  dares  not  be  so  valiant. 

Enter  Diego. 

Die.  There's  nobody  at  home,  and  he  chafes 
like  a  lion. 
And  stinks  withal!  [Noise  still. 

Lop.  Nobody? 

Die.  Not  a  creature ; 
Nothins  within,  but  he  and  his  law-tempest! 
The  ladles,  dishes,  kettles,  how  they  fly  all! 
And  how  the  glasses  through  the  rooms. 

Enter  Barlolus, 

Ars.  My  friend  sure  [on't. 

Has  gpt  her  out,  and  now  h'  has  made  an  end 
Lop.  See  where  the  sea  comes!  how  it 
foams  and  brustles?^^ 


3*  — IrustUs  ?\  Not  knowing  this  word,  I  have  ventured  to  strike  out  the  r  j  bristles  would 
make  an  inconsistent  metaphor  with  the  sea.  Seward. 

I  suppose  the  line  once  to  have  run  in  thb  manner, 

tSee  w/tere  the  seal  comes. 

l^e  seal,  i  e.  sea-caff,  an  appellation  severe  enough  in  all  conscience  and  reason j  and  hoi^ 
cle«irh  do;:s  the  remaining  part  of  the  line  establish  this  reading. 

See  where  the  seal  comes,  haw  ke  James  and  brusiles, 
t.  e,  bristles.  Svmpson. 

We 
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The  great  leviathan  o'  th*  law,  how  it  tam- 
bles?  [sides? 

Bar,  Made  er^ry  way  an  ass?  abus'd  on  all 
And  from  all  quarters  people  come  to  laugh  at 
Rise  like  a  comet,  to  be  wonder  d  at?  L™^^ 
A  horrid  comet,  for  boys'  tongues,  and  ballads? 
I  will  run  from  my  wits ! 

Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro, 

Ars.  Do,  do,  good  lawyer,  [quiet. 

Ami  from  thy  money  too;  then  thou  wilt  be 
Mil.  Here  she  comes  home !  Now  mark 
the  salutations. 
How  like  an  ass  mv  friend  goes  ? 
Art,  She  has  pulFd  his  ears  down. 
Bar.  Now,  what  sweet  voyage?  to  what 
garden,  lady?  ' 

Or  to  what  cousin's  house  ? 

Ama.  Is  this  my  welcome?  [dal'd; 

I  cannot  go  to  church,  but  thus  I  am  scan- 
Use  no  de\'Otion  for  my  soul,   but,  genile- 

Bar.  To  church  ?  [men 

Ama.  yes ;  and  you  keep  sweet  youths  to 
wait  upon  me. 
Sweet  bred-up  youths,  to  be  a  credit  to  me! 
There's  you're  delight  again ;  pray  take  him 

to  you ; 

He  never  comes  near  me  more  to  debase  me. 

Bar.  How's  this?  how's  this?  Good  wife, 

how  has  he  vvrong'd  you  ?     [before  me: 

Ama.  I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep 

I   blush  to  think   how  people  fleer'd,   and 

scorn'd  me.  [viour. 

Others  have  handsome  men,  that  know  beha- 

Place,  and  observance ;  this  silly  thing  knows 

nothing, 
Cannot  tell  ten,  let  every  rascal  justle  me ; 
And  still  I  putih'd  him  on,  as  he  had  been 


coming, 


3S 


Bar.  Ha!  did  you  push  him  on?  is  he  so 

stupid  ? 
Ama.,  When  others  were  attentive  to  the 
priest. 
Good  devout  gentleman,  then  fell  he  fast. 
Fast,  sound  asleep :  Then  first  began  the  (xig« 


pipes 


[sick. 


The  several  stops  on's  nose  made  a  rare  mu 


A  rare  and  load,  and  those  play*d  many  an 

anthem. 
Put  out  of  that,  he  fell  straight  into  dreaming. 

An.  As  cunning  as  she's  sweet!  I  like  this 

Bar,  What  did  he  then  ?  [carnage. 

Ama.  Why,  then  he  talk'd  in's  sleep  too. 
Nay,  I'll  divulge  your  moral  virtues,  sheeps- 
facel  [him: 

And  talk'd  aloud,  that  cv'ry  ear  was  fix'd  to 
Did  not  I  suffer,  do  you  think,  in  this  time? 
Talk  of  your  bawling  law,  of  appellations. 
Of  declarations,  and  excommunications. 
Warrants,  and  executions,  and  such  devils. 
That  drove  all  ih'  gentlemen  onto'  ih'  church, 
by  hurries,  [a^ain. 

With  execrable  oaths  they'd  ne'er  come  were 
Thus  am  I  serv'd  and  man'd ! 

Lean.  1  pray  you  forgive  me; 
I  must  confess  1  am  not  fit  to  wait  upon  you. 
Alas,  I  was  brought  up 

Ama.  To  be  an  ass, 
A  lawyer's  ass,  to  carry  books,  and  buckrams! 

Bar.  But  what  did  you  at  church? 

Lop.  At  church,  diu  you  ask  her?  , 

Do  you  hear,  gentlemen?  do  you  mark  that 

question  ? 
Because  you're  half  an  heretic  yourself.  Sir, 
Would  you  breed  her  too?  'Riis  shall  to  th' 

Inquisition. 
A  pious  gentlewoman  reprov'd  for  prayina! 
I'll  see  this  fil'd  ;  and  you  shall  hear  further, 

Ars.  You  have  an  ill  heart  [Sir. 

Lop.  It  shall  be  found  out,  gentlemen; 
There  be  those  youths  will  search  it. 

Die.  You  are  warm,  signior,      [witnesses. 
But  a  fusgot  will  warm  you  better :  We  are 

Lop,  £noogh  to  hang  niin,  do  not  doubt.  ^ 

Mil.  Nay  certain, 
I  do  believe  h'has  rather  no  religion. 

Lop,  That  must  be  known  too.    Becaute 
she  goes  to  church,  Sir ! 
O,  monstrum  infortne  in^ens  ! 

Die.  Let  him  go  on.  Sir; 
His  wealth  will  build  a  nunnery,  a  fair  one. 
And  this  good  lady,  when  he's  hang'd  and 

rotten. 
May  there  be  abbess. 


We  do  iiot  think  the  word  seal  so  proper  as  sea,  nor  so  likely  to  be  the  right  reading  as  she 
old  and.received  one.  Brustles  might,  however,  be  genuine;  it  is  expressive,  though,  perhaps^ 
in  no  dictionary. 

35  At  he  had  been  coming.]  As  neither  Mr.  Sympson  nor  I  can  afHx  any  idea  ti  this  reading, 
I  have  been  forced  to  take  an  unusual  liberty,  rather  than  leave  nonsense  m  the  text  1  have, 
however,  known  several  corrupt  readings  that  have  departed  more  from  what  was  demon* 
strably  the  original,  than  my  correction  supposes  this  to  have  done;  and  as  the  sense  I  give 
seems  perfectly  natural,  it  is  probable  it  might  have  been  the  Authors'.  It  must  be  obser>'ed 
that  in  most  countries  abroad,  it  is  the  custom  for  servants  to  walk  before,  not  after  their 


J  shew'd  it,  hit  off  another  readins  which  I  think  full  as  probable  as  my  own.     He  would 
read.  And  still  I  pushed  him  on.     Was  that  hecomine?  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  And  still  I  puslCd  him  on  as  he'd  l)een  the  woman.  We  have  followed 
the  old  reading,  because  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  what  word  to  substitute  in  the 
place  of  coming,  which  is  probably  a  corruption* 
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Bar.  Yoo  are  cozenM,  honest  gentlemen! 
I  do  not  forbid  the  use,  but  the  form,  mark  me. 

Lop.  Form !  what  do  you  make  of  form  i 

Bar.  They  will  undo  me; 
Swear,  as  1  oft  have  done,  and  so  betny  me  I 
I  must  make  fair  way,  and  hereafter — Wife, 
You're  welcome  home,  and  henceforth  take 
your  pleasure ;  [you ; 

Go  when  you  shall  think  fit,  I  will  not  lander 
My  eyes  are  open  now,  and  1  see  my  error — 
My  sname,  as  great  as  that,  but  1  must  hide 
it :  [has  fa  !  3« 

The  whole  conveyance  now  I  smell;  but. 
Another  time  must  serve — Ycu  see  us  friends 
now,  [men ; 

Heartily  friends,  and  no  more  chiding,  gentle- 
I  have  been  too  foolish,  1  confess ;  no  more 

words. 
No  more,  sweet  wife. 

Ama.  You  know  my  easy  nature,    [angry: 

Bar.  Go,  get  you  in :  You  see  she  has  been 
Forbear  her  sight  a  while,  and  time  will  pa- 
And  learn  to  be  more  bold.  [cify> 

Lean.  I  would  I  could ; 
1  will  do  all  I  am  able.  [Exit. 

Bar.  I>),  Leandro. 
We  will  not  part,  but  friends  of  all  hands. 

Lop.  Well  said ; 
Now  you  are  reasonable,  we  can  look  on  you. 


Bat.  Ye  hare  jerkt  me;  bat  for  aD  diit  t 

forgive  ye. 
Forgive  ye  heartily,  and  do  invite  ye 
To-morrow  to  a  breakfast,  I  make  duC  sddon; 
But  now  we  will  be  merry. 

Ars.  Now  you  arc  firiendly,  Pm 

Your  doggedness  :ind  niggardize  flanglroai 
And  now  we  will  come  to  you. 

Bar.  Give  me  y(>ur  hands,  all! 
You  shall  be  welcome  heartily. 

Lop.  We  will  be. 
For  we*ll  eat  hard. 

Bar.  The  harder,  the  more  weleoroe; 
And,  till  the  morning  farewell  \  I  have  bon- 
ness.  [Ett/. 

Mil.  Farewell,  good  bountiful  Bartolos! 
*Ti8  a  brave  wench, 
A  sudden  witty  thief,  and  worth  all  servke. 
Go,  we'll  all  go,  and  crucify  the  lavryer. 

Die.  I'll  cbp  four  tier  of  teeth  mto  mj 
mouth  more. 
But  I  will  grind  his  substance. 

Art.  Well,  I.£andro, 
Thou  hast  had  a  strange  voyage,  but  I  hops 
Thou  rid* St  now  in  safe  harbour. 

Mil.  Let's  go  drink,  friends. 
And  laugh  aloud  at  all  our  merry  may-guneL 

Lop.  A  match,  a  match !  'twill  whet  oar 
stomachs  better.  \Exnmt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Violante  and  Servant. 

Ser.  T^ADAM,  he's  come. 

•»-▼-»  [Chair  and  stools  out. 

Viol.  Tis  well.     How  did  he  look 
When  he  knew  from  whom  you  were  sent? 

Was  he  not  startled  ? 
Or  confident  or  fearful? 

Ser.  As  appeared, 
Like  one  that  knew  his  fortune  at  the  worst. 
And  car'd  not  what  could  follow. 

Viol.  'Tis  the  better.  [careful 

Reach  me  a  chair.     So ;  bring  him  in ;  be 
That  none  disturb  us.     I  will  try  his  temper; 
And,  if  1  find  him  apt  for  my  employmenU, 
I'll  work  him  to  my  ends  ;  if  not,  I  shall 
Find  other  engines. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Servant. 

Ser.  There's  my  lady. 

Viol.  I^ave  us. 

Jam.  You  sent  for  me? 

Viol.  1  did  :  and  does  the  favour. 
Your  present  state  consider'd,  and  my  power. 
Deserve  no  greater  ceremony? 


Jam.  Ceremony? 
I  use  to  pay  that  where  I  do  owe  duW, 
Not  to  my  brother's  wife :  I  cannot  fawn; 
If  you  expect  it  from  me,  you  are  cozen'd; 
And  so  farewell. 

Viol.  He  bears  up  still;  I  like  it.    [Aadi. 
Pray  you  a  word. 

.  Jam.  Yes ;  I  will  give  you  hearins 
On  equal  terms,  and  sit  by  you  as  a  niend, 
But  not  stand  as  a  suitor  ?  Now,  your  pleasute. 

Viol.  Yru're  very  lx)ld. 

Jam.  'Tis  fit,  since  vou  are  proud : 
I  was  not  made  to  feed  that  foolish  homoar. 
With  flatt'ry  and  observance. 

Viol.  Yet,  with  your  favour, 
A  little  form,  join'd  with  respect,  to  her 
That  can  add  to  your  wants,  or  free  you  firoa 

'em. 
Nay,  raise  you  to  a  fate  beyond  your  hopes, 
Misht  well  become  your  wisdom. 

jam.  It  would  rather 
Write  me  a  fool,  should  I  hut  only  think 
That  any  good  to  me  could  flow  from  yoa, 
Whom  for  so  many  years  I've  found  and  pro?*d 
My  greatest  enemy.     I  am  still  the  same; 
My  wants  have  not  transform'd  me:  I  dait 
tell  you. 


36  Basta.]  //  is  enough,    Spanish. 
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IT  oew-ceras'd  hce,  what  I  have  spoken 
behind  your  hack^  what  I  think  ot  you ! 
^  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 
I  to  be  be  so,  that  I  ever  read  of. 
nre  you're  a  giantess ;  and  your  taylor 
measure  of  you  with  a  Jacob's  stafr, 
can  never  reach  you :  This  by  the  way, 
ur  large  size.    Now,  in  a  word  or  two, 
at  of  yonr  complexion  were  decorum  :^^ 
ne  so  far  from  fair,  I  doubt  your  mother 

00  familiar  with  the  Moor  tliat  serv*d 

IT. 

imbs  and  features  I  i)ass  briefly  over, 
logs  not  worth  description ;  and  come 
andly  [ful. 

ar  soul,  if  you  have  any;  for  *tis  doubt- 
'.  I  laugh  at  this!  Proceed. 
t.  This  soul  I  speak  of, 
ber  salt  to  keep  this  heap  of  flesh 
being  a  walking  stench,  like  a  large  inn 
open,  for  the  entertainment  of 
pious  practices :  But  there's  no  corner 
ifiest  thought  can  take  up.     And,  as  it 
ere  not 

ent  in  yourself  to  comprehend 
eked  plots,  you  ve  taught  the  fool  my 
(Other, 

ir  contagion,  ajmost  to  put  off 
ature  of  the  man,  and  turn'd  him  devil, 
le  he  should  be  like  you ;  and  I  hope 
march  to  Hell  together.   I  have  spoken; 
'  the  limning  you  in  your  true  colours 
lake  the  painter  gracious,  I  stand  ready 
V  reward ;  or  if  my  words  distaste  you, 
jb  it  not,  for  though  your  grooms  were 
ady 

:  my  throat  for*t,  be  assur'd  I  cannot 
her  luneunge. 

'.  You  think  you  have  said  now 
brave  fellow.     In  this  woman's  war 
ver  have  been  train'd ;  spoke  big,  but 
iffer*d  [iall'd, 

tame  ass;  and, when  most  spurfd  and 
never  master  of  the  spleen  or  spirit 
tmld  raise  up  the  anger  of  a  man, 
Hce  it  into  action. 
I.  Yes,  vile  creature, 
thou  a  subject  worthy  of  my  sword. 
It  thy  death,  this  moment,  could  call 
ome 

anUh'd  hopes,  thou  now  wen  dead; 
»d,  woman  I 
leing  as  thou  art,  it  is  suflicient 

1  thee,  and  contemn  thee ! 
.  This  shews  nobly, 

t  confess  it:  I  am  taken  with  it; 

xl  you  kneel'd,  and  whin'd,  and  shew'd 

base 


And  low  dgected  mind,  I  had  despis'd  you. 
This  bravery,  in  your  advene  fortune,  con- 
quers [den. 
And  does  command  me ;  and,  upon  the  sud- 
I  feel  a  kind  of  pity  growing  in  me. 
For  your  misfortunes :  Pity,  some  say,  's  the 

parent 
Of  future  love ;  and  I  repent  my  part 
So  far  in  what  you've  sufier'd,  that  I  could 
(But  you  are  cold)  do  somethii^  to  repair 
What  your  base  brother  (such,  Jamie,  I  think 
Haih  brougrit  to  ruin.  [him) 

Jam.  Ha? 

Vioi.  Be  not  amaz'd : 
Our  injuries  are  equal  in  his  bastard! 
You  are  familiar  with  what  I  groan  for; 
And  though  the  name  of  husband  holds  a  tie 
Beyond  a  brother,  I,  a  poor  weak  woman. 
Am  sensible  and  tender  of  a  wron^;       Hets, 
And,  to  revenge  it,  would  break  through  all 
That  durbt  oppose  me. 

Jam,  Is  it  possible? 

Fiol.  By  this  kiss!  Start  not.  Thus  much, 
as  a  stranger,  [pleas'd. 

You  may  take  from  me ;  but,  if  you  were 
I  should  select  you  as  a  bcMom  friend; 
I  would  print  'em  thus,  and  thus. 

Jam.  Keep  oif. 

Fiol.  Come  near. 
Nearer,^'  into  the  cabinet  of  my  counsels ! 
Simplicity  and  patience  dwell  with  fools. 
And  let  them  bear  those  burdens,  which  wise 

men 
Boldly  shake  ofl*!  Be  mine,  and  join  with  me ; 
And  when  that  I  have  rais'd  you  to  a  fortunf , 
(Do  not  deny  yourself  the  happy  means) 
You'll  look  on  me  with  more  judicious  eyes. 
And  swear  I  am  most  fair. 

Jam.  What  would  this  woman  ? 
The  purpose  of  these  words?  S()eak  not  in 
riddles;  [counsel. 

And  when  I   understand  what  you  would 
My  answer  shall  be  sudden. 

yiol.  Thus  then,  Jamie : 
The  objects  of  our  fury  are  the  same ; 
For  young  Ascanio,   whom  you  snake-like 
nugg'd  [bosom, 

(Frozen  with  wants  to  death)  in  your  warm 
Lives  to  supplant  you  in  your  certain  hopes. 
And  kills  in  me  all  comfort 

Jam,  Now  'tis  plain ; 
I  apprehend  you :  And,  were  he  remov'd— — — 

ttol.  You,  once  again,  were  the  undoubted 
heir.  [fore, 

Jam.  'Tis  not  to  be  deny'd :  I  was  ice  be- 
But  now  you've  fir'd  me. 

FtoL  rll  add  fuel  to  it : 
And,  by  a  nearer  cut,  do  you  but  steer 


Toireai  of  your  complexion  were  decorumi]  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  to  treat  of  your  com^ 
•  with  decorum.  We  think  his  variation  cxceedinigly  improper;  the  Author's  meaning 
ing  to  be,  *  Having  treated  of  your  stature,  I  shalC  with  propriety ,  mention  your  com- 
Q,  which  is  gofar  from  fair,*  &c. 

Near  into^  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Theobald's  marginal  corrections,  which  both  restores 
rac  and  height^^  the  sentiment.  Seward. 
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As  I  direct  you,  we  11  bring  our  bark  into 
The  port  of  happiness. 

Jam,  How? 

VioL  By  Henrique's  death  I  [fortunes. 

But,  you'll  say,  he's  your  brother:  In  great 
Which  are  epitomes  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
The  politic  brook  no  rivals. 

Jam,  Excellent! 
For  sure  I  think,  out  of  a  scrupulous  fear. 
To  feed  in  expectation,  when  I  may. 
Dispensing  but  a  little  with  my  conscience. 
Come  into  full  possession,  would  not  argue 
One  that  desir'd  to  thrive. 

VioL  Now  you  speak  like 
A  man  that  knows  the  world. 

Jam,  I  needs  must  learn,  [you, 

That  have  so  good  a  tut'ress.  And  what  think 
(Don  Henrique  and  Ascanio  cut  off) 
That  none  may  live  that  shall  desire  to  trace  us 
In  our  black  paths,  if  that  Octavio, 
His  foster-father,  and  the  said  Jacintha, 
(Faith,  pity  her,  and  free  her  from  her  sor- 
rows) 
Should  fall  companions  with  *em?    When 

we're  red 
With  murder,  let  us  often  bathe  in  blood ; 
The  colour  will  be  scarlet. 

VioL  And  that's  glorious. 
And  will  protect  the  fact. 

Jam.  Suppose  this  done: 
If  undiscover'd,  we  may  gel  for  money 
(As  that,  you  know,  buys  any  thing  in  Rome) 
A  dispensation. 

Viol.  And  be  married? 

Jam.  True.  (jewels. 

Or,   if  it  be  known,  truss  up  our  gold  and 

And  fly  to  some  free  state,  and  there  with 

scorn [admirable! 

Viol.  Laugh  at  the  law«$  of  Sjiain.    'Twere 

Jam.  We  shall  beget  rare  children.     I  am 
rapt  with 
The  mere  imagination! 

Jiol.  Shall  It  be  done? 

Jam.  Shall?  *tis  too  tedious.     Furnish  me 
with  means 
To  hire  the  instruments,  and  to  yourself 
Say  it  is  done  already.     I  will  shew  you. 
Ere  the  sun  set,  how  much  you've  wrought 

upon  me; 
Your  province  is  only  to  use  some  means 
To  send  my  brother  to  the  grove,  that's  neigh- 
bour 
To  the  west  port  o*  th'  city ;  leave  the  rest 


To  my  own  nractice.    I  have  talk'd  too  long. 
But  now  will  do!  This  kiss,  with  mycoo> 

fession. 
To  work  a  fell  revenge  a  man's  a  fool. 
If  not  instructed  in  a  woinaa*s  school. 


[Eronf. 


SCENE  11. 


Entir  Bartolus,  A^.guazih,  and  an  Ap' 

paritor. 

The  table  set  out,  and  ttooU, 

Bar.  Ye  are  well  enough  disguis'd;  furnish 

the  table ; 
Make  no  show  what  ye  are,  till  I  discover: 
Not  a  soul  knows  you  here :  Be  quick  and 

diligent. 
These  youths  I  have  invited  to  a  breakfast. 
But  what  the  sauce  will  be 1  am  of 

opinion 
I  shall  take  off  the  edges  of  their  appetites. 
And  grease  their  gums  for  eating  heartily 
This  month  or  two.    lliey  have  play'd  dieir 

prizes  with  m^. 
And  with  their  several  flirts  they've  lifted 

dangerously ; '» 
But  sure  I  shall  be  quit!  I  hear  *em  Goming. 
Go  off,  and  wait  the  bringing-in  yoor  serrice, 
And  do  it  handsomely :  Ydu  know  where  tp 

have  it 

Enter  Milanes,  Arsenio,  Lopez,  and  Dieg^ 

Welcome,  i*  faith. 

Art,  That's  well  said,  honest  lawyer. 

Lop.  Said  like  a  neighbour. 

Bar.  Welcome  all!  All's  over,*« 
And  let's  be  merry. 

Mil.  To  that  end  we  came.  Sir; 
An  hour  of  freedom's  worth  au  age  of  jns- 
lings.  [stomadi 

Die    I  am  come  too,  Sii,  to  specify  my 
A  poor  retainer  to  your  worship's  bounty. 

Bar.  And  thou  shalt  have  it  filKd,  my 
merry  Diego, 
My  liberal,  and  my  bonny  boonteoas  Diego  i 
Even  fill'd  till  it  groan  agaio. 

Die.  Let  it  have  fair  play. 
And  if  it  founder,  then 

Bar.  I'll  tell  ye,  neighbours; 
Tho'  I  were  angry  yesterday  with  ye  all. 
And  very  angry,  tor  meihought  ye  bobb*d 
me    '    ■ 


39  And  with  their  sevp-al  Jlurts  thcyve  lighted  dangerously.]  I  can  scarce  tflBz  any  idea  to 
the  old  reading,  nor  am  I  satisfied  with  my  own  conjecture  [substituting  dangers  for  danger^ 
ously']y  it  only  seems  the  best  of  four  that  occurred,  viz.  they've  slighted  me,  or  thejfvt 
slighted  dangers,  or  lighted  anger.  Seward. 

Lighted  we  understand  to  mean  trifled \  and  Bartolus  to  say, '  these  several  flirts,  or  affirool^ 
4|iey  have  put  on  me,  they  think  lightly  of,  but  they  shall  find  that  they  have  tr\fied  dangn* 

iusly. 

♦**  Welcome  all:  all  over. 

And  leCs  be  merry."]  The  pointing  of  the  first  line  must  be  wrooff*  if  he  only  reitoattl 
their  welcome;  but  by  the  insertion  I  have  made,  the  sense  b  quite  difiiereQt,  and  1 
much  better  vix.  All  afixonts  are  forgot,  and  let's  be  merry.  Sympson, 
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Lep,  Noy  no,  by  no  meant. 

Bar.  No,  when  I  conaider'd 
It  was  a  jcity  and  carried  off  so  quaintly. 
It  made  me  merry,  very  merry,  gentlemen. 
I  do  confns  I  could  not  sleep  to  think  on*t ; 
llie  mirth  so  tickled  me,  I  could  not  slumber. 

Lop,  Grood  mirth  does  always  work  so, 
honest  mirth. 
Now,  should  we've  meant  in  earnest 

Sot.  You  say  true,  neighbour. 

Zop.  It  mignt  have  bred  such  a  distaste 
and  sourness. 
Such  fond  imaginations  in  your  brains.  Sir, 
For  thin^  thrust  home  in  earnest 

Bar.  Very  certain ;  Rong 

But  I  know  ye  all  for  merry  wags,  and  ere 
Ye  shall  know  me  too  in  another  fashion ; 
Tho*  ye*re  pamper*d,  ye  shall  bear  part  o*  th* 
burden. 

(Enter  Amaranta  and  Leandro.) 

Come,  wife;  come,  bid  'em  welcome ;  come, 
my  Jewell  fbcicivwardj 

And,  pupil,  you  shall  come  too.    Ke*er  hang 

Come,  come,  the  woman's  pleasM,  her  an- 
ger's over ; 

Come,  be  not  bashful. 

Aina.  What  does  he  prepare  here  ? 

Sure  there's  no  meal  i'  th*  iiouse,  at  least  not 
dress'd.  t^"^  crotchet 

Does  he  mean  to  mock  'em  ?  Or  some  new- 

Come  o'er  his  brains?  I  do  not  like  his  kind- 
ness ;  [pl^y. 

But  silence  best  becomes  me.   I  f  he  mean  foul 
Sore  theT*re  enough  to  right  themselves ;  and 

let  em ; 
rU  sit  by,  so  they  beat  him  nut  to  powder. 
Bar,  Bring  in  the  meat  there,  hoa!  Sit 
down,  ckar  neighbour; 
A  little  meat  needs  little  compliment; 
Sit  down,  I  say. 

Ama,  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Sir? 
Bar,  Convey  away  their  weapons   hand- 
somely, [to  answer  you, 
Ama,  Vou  know  there's  none  i'  th'  house 
Bat  the  poor  girl ;  you  know  there's  no  meat 
neither.  [smoke  else : 
Bar,  Peace,  and  be  quiet;  I  shall  make  you 
There's  men  and  meat  enough.    Set  il  down 
formally. 

Enter  Alguazib,  with  dishes. 

Ama,  1  fear  some  lewd  trick,  yet  I  dare 
not  speak  on't 


Bar.  I  have  no  dainties  for  ye,  gentlemen. 
Nor  loads  of  meat,  to  make  the  room  smell  of 

'em: 
Only  a  dish  to  every  man  I've  dedicated; 
And,  if  I've  pleas'd  his  appetite— 

Lop,  Oh,  a  capon,  [it. 

A  bird  of  grace,  au't  be  thy  will ;  I  honour 
Die,   For  me  some  forty  pound  of  lovely 
beef, 
Plac'd  in  a  mediterranean  sea  of  brewis. 
Bar,  Fall  to,  fall  to,  that  we  may  drink 
and  laugh  after. 
Wait  diligently,  knaves! 

ML  What  rare  bit's  this? 
An  execution !   bless  me ! 

Bar.  Nay,  take  it  to  you,  [Sir, 

There's  no  avoiding  it ;  'tis  somewhat  tough. 
But  a  good  stomach  will  endure  it  easily; 
The  sum  is  but  a  thousand  ducats.  Sir. 
Asc.  A  capias  from  my  surgeon,  and  my 

silk-man ! 
Bar,  Your  careful  makers;*'  but  they  have 
marr'd  your  diet. 
Stir  not;  your  swords  are  gone;   there's  no 

avoiding  me; 
And  these  are  alguazils.     Do  you  hear  that 
passing-bell  ? 
Lop.  A  strong  citation!  bless  met 
Bar.  Out  with  your  beads,  Curate; 
The  devil's  in  your  dish:  Bell,  book,  and 
candle! 
Lop.  A  warrant  to  appear  before  the  judges ! 
I  must  needs  rise,  and  turn  to  th'  wall. 

Bar.  You  need  not;  [breeches. 

Your  fear,  I  hope,  will  make  you  find  your 
All.  We  are  betray'd ! 
Bar.  Invited!  do  not  wrong  me. 
Fall  to,  good  guests ;  ye  have  diligent  men 

about  ye ; 
Ye  shall  want  nothing  that  may  persecute  ye; 
These  will   not  see  ye  start.     Have  I  now 

found  ye? 
Have  I  requited  ye?  Ye  fooVd  the  lawyer. 
And  thought  it  meritorious  to  abuse  him, 
A  thick  ram-headed  knave!  Ye  rid,  yespurr'd 
him,  [him! 

.  And  {glorified  your  wits,  the  more  ve  wrong'd 
Withui  this  hour  ye  shall  have  all  your  cre- 
ditors, 
A  second  dish  of  new  debts,  come  upon  ye. 
And  new  invitements  to  the  whip,  don  Diey;o, 
And  excommunications  for  the  learned  Cu- 
rate; 
A  masque  of  all  your  furies  shall  dance  to  ye! 
Ars.  You  dare  not  use  us  thus? 


♦*  Your  careful  makers,\  As  M.-.  Sympson  thinks  this  obscure,  it  may  probablv  need  ex- 
planation. The  debauchees,  who,  in  the  next  play,  are  said  to  be  daily  mending  like  Dutch 
waickeSf  and  plaistering  like  old  walls,  may  proj>erly  call  their  surgeon  their  maker;  their 
bodies  are  made  up  by  him,  and  to  him  thev  owe  their  uresent  being.  I  have  myself  heard 
one  boast,  that  his  last  salivation  new-made  him.  It  is  likewise  very  common,  both  in  Shake- 
speare and  our  Authors,  to  call  taylors  and  silk-men  the  makers  of  fops.  Thus  Kent,  in  King 
Lear,  tells  the  foppish  steward,  that  a  tai/lor  made  him,  Tis  a  nervous  expression,  that  seems 
to  annihilate  both  the  soul  and  body,  and  to  allow  no  worth  or  even  cxi-;iencc  to  the  fo]),  but 
in  his  clothes.  Seward. 
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Bar,  Ye  shall  be  bobb'dy  gentlemen. 
Stir,  and,  as  I  have  a  life,  ye  go  to  prison. 
To  prison,  without  pity  instantly; 
Before  ye  speak  another  word,  to  prison. 
I  have  a  better  guard  without,  that  waits ! 
Do  you  see  this  man,  don  Curate?  *tis  a  *pa- 

ritor,** 
That  comes  to  tell  you  a  delightful  story 
Of  an  old  whore  you  have,  and  then  to  teach 

you 
What  is  the  penalty.    Laugh  at  me  now.  Sir ! 
What  legacy  would  you  bequeath  me  now, 
(And  pay  it  on  the  nail)  to  fly  my  fury! 
Lop,  Oh,  gentle  Sir! 
Bar.  Dost  thou  hope  I  will  be  gentle. 
Thou  foolish  unconsideratc  Curate? 
Lop,  Let  me  go.  Sir. 
Bar,  ril  see  tlie  hang  first. 
Lop.  And,  as  I  am  a  true  vicar 
Hark  in  your  ear,  hark  softly ! 

Bar.  No,  no  briber)';  [cal! 

I'll  have  my  swinge  upon  thee.    Sirrah!  ras- 
You  lenten-chajM!  you  that  lay  sick,  and 

mock*d  me; 
Mock*d  me  abominably,  abused  me  lewdly, 
ril  make  thee  sick  at  heart,  before  I  leave 

thee,  [nothing. 

And  groan,  and  die  indeed,  and  be  worth 
Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for 

thee, 
A  sheet  to  cover  thee,  but  that  thou  stcal'st, 
SteaVst  from  the  merchant,  and  tlic  ring  he 

was  buried  with, 
SteaFst  from  his  grave !  Do  you  smell  me  now? 
Die.  Have  mercy  on  me  I 
Bar.  No  psalm  of  mercy  shall  hold  me 

from  hanfj^ing  thee! 
How  do  yc  like  your  breakfast?    *Tis   but 

short,  gentlemen, 
But  sweet,  and  healthful.    Your  punishment, 

and  yours.  Sir, 
For  some  near  reasons  that  concern  my  credit, 
I  will  take  to  myself. 

yltna.  Do,  Sir,  and  spare  not : 
I  have  been  too  good  a  wife,  and  too  obe 

dient;  [ish 

But,  since  you  dare  provoke  me  to  be  fooU 
Lcan,  She  has,  yes,  and  too  worthy^  for 

your  usage :  ♦^ 
Before  the  world,  I  justify  vour  goodness; 
And  turn  that  man,  that  (lares  but  taint  her 

virtues,  [man!) 

To  my  sword's  jx>int  (that  lying  man,  that  base 
Turn  him  but  face  to  face,  that  I  may  know 

him! 


Bar,  What  have  I  here? 
Lean,  A  gentleman,  a  free  man ; 
One  that  made  trial  of  this  ladVa  oooslMicy, 
And  found  it  strong  as  fate!  Leave  off  your 
fooling ;  [mded 

For  if  you  follow  this  coune,  jou*U  beduo- 
For  a  devil,  whilst  a  saint  she's  mentioii'd. 
You  know  my  name,  indeed:  I'm  now  no 
lawyer. 

Enter  Jamie  and  Assistant. 

Die.  Some  comfort  now,  I  h<^;  or  dse, 
would  I  were  hang*d  up! 
And  yet,  the  judge!  He  makes  me  sweat 
Bar.  What  news  now? 
Jam.  I'll  justify,  upon  my  life  and  credit. 
What  you  have  heard  for  truth,  and  will 
make  proof  of.*  [there; 

Assist.  I  will  be  ready  at  th*  appointed  hour 
And  so  1  leave  you. 

Bar.  Stay,  I  beseech  your  worship. 
And  do  but  hear  me. 

Jam.  Good  Sir,  intend  this  business,^ 
And  let  this  bawling  fool !  ^'  No  more  words, 
lawyer,  [soiis: 

And  no  more  angers ;  for  I  guess  your  rea- 
This  gentleman  I'll  justify  in  all  pkuces. 
And  that  fair  lady's  wortli,  let  wlio  dare  cross 
it.  Qmu, 

The  plot  was  cast  by  me,  to  make  thee  jca- 
But  not  to  wrong  your  wife;  she*s  fair  and 
virtuous.  [honour; 

Die.  Take  us  to  mercy  too,  we  beseech  your 
We  shall  be  justified  the  way  of  all  flesh  else. 
Jam.  No  more  talk,  nor  no  moredisseotKN), 
lawyer ; 
I  know  your  anp^cr ;  'li>«  a  \ain  and  slight  ooe; 
For,  if  you  do,  I'll  lay  your  whole  life  opai, 

A  I'fc  that  all  the  world  shall 1*11  oring 

witness. 
And  rip   before  a  judge  the  ulcerous  vil- 

lanies 

You  know  I  know  you,  and  I  can  bring 
witness. 
Bar.  Nay,  good  Sjr,  noble  Sir! 
Jam.  Be  at  peace  then  presently; 
Immediately  take  honest  ami  fair  truce 
With  your  good  wife,  and  shake  hands  with 

that  gentleman : 
H*  has  honour'd  you  too  much;  and  do  it 
chearfully. 
Lop.  Take  us  along,  for  Heav'n  sake,  tool 
Bar,  I  am  friends, 
(There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  put  up  all. 


**  'Tis  a  paratour,]  An  apparitor  (which  is  obviously  meant  here)  is  an  offtcer  that  sum- 
mons  offenders,  and  serves  the  process  in  the  spiritual  court. 

43  worfhif  of  j/our  usr'.tie.']  Former  editions.  Seward, 

44  intend  ///«\v  lusincss.l  Intend  is  here  used  to  signifv  regard,  or  pay  attentwn 

to.  Tlie  reader  will  lind  ii  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  various  parts  of  our  Autliors'  works.  In 
this  play,  p.  2b8,  Ama.  //'////  f/o  i/oti  stop  me?  Loan.  That  you  may  intend  me.  Again,  p.  5f-W, 
Nothing  intended  /•«/  t/Q'n-  eafiau  and  drinking? 

*5  Jnd  ]a  this  laicling  fouL']  'Vht  nio«lern  copies  say,  leave  this  bawline  fool ;  but  as  die 
word  let  is  used  lo  signify  hindrance,  or  obaination,  vvc  have  followed  the  olaest  books. 
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e  my  neiglbboun  rub  it  out  by  th* 

feci  (lieiuls.  Leandro,  now  I  thank 
re*s  my  hand^  I  have  no  more  grudge 

on;  LP*'»y- 

too  mean  henceforward  for  your  coro- 
.1  shall  not  trouble  you. 
iVe  will  be  friends  too.         [further ; 
Nay,  lawyer,  you  shall  not  fright  us 
oar  devils,  we  will  bolt 
[  grant  vou  $  [coming : 

itlemans  your  bail,  and  thank  his 
not  know  me  too  well,  you  should 
irt  for't.  [gentlemen, 

in  peace;   but,  when  ye  fool  next, 
yt  to  me  to  breakfast 
ni  be  bakM  first 

And  pray  ye  remember,  when  ye*  re 
1  and  merry,  [ye. 

yer*B  banquet,  and  the  sauce  he  gave 
Come,  go  along  j  I  have  employment 
fwi,  [you ; 

nent  for  your  lewd  brains  too,  to  cool 
for  every  one. 
Vc're  all  your  ser\'ant8. 
A.11,  all,  for  any  thing!   From  this 
forward,  [ners. 

all  breaikfasts,  and  depend  on  din- 
I*m  glad  you  come  off  fair. 
The  fair  h^s  blest  me.        [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  Illr 

'  Ociavio,  Jaciniha,  and  Ascanio. 

This  is  the  place;  but  why  we  are 
ointed 

famie  to  stay  here,  is  a  depth 
sound. 

Believe*t,  he  is  too  noble 
Me  any  thing  but  for  our  good, 
tsurance  of  a  thousand  lives, 
h  them  perpetuity  of  pleasure, 
uld  lose  all,  if  he  proved  only  false, 
rst  run  tRe  hazard. 
Tis  our  comfort, 

lot  be  more  wretched  than  we  are ; 
th  concludes  all  misery. 
Jndiscovcr'd, 
t  attend  him. 

Enter  Henrique  and  Jamie. 

[)ur  stay  is  not  long. 
m  don  Henrique? 
^ow  1  fear !  oe  silent. 
Why  dost  thou  follow  me? 
To  save  your  life; 
» laid  fort.     All  my  wrongs  forgot, 
brother's  love. 
But  thy  false  self, 
•  enemy. 

You  have  no  friend, 
t  breathes  in  nie.    If  you  move  a  step 
iiis  ground  you  tread  on,  you  are  lost. 


Hen,  'Tis  by  thy  practice  then.    I  am  sent 
hither 
To  meet  her  that  prefers  my  life  and  safety 
Before  her  own. 

Jam,  That  you  should  be  abu8*d  thus. 
With  weak  credulity !  She,  for  whose  sake 
You  have  forgot  we  had  one  noble  father. 
Or  that  one  mother  bare  us ;  for  whose  love 
You  brake  a  contract  to  which  Heav'n  was 

witness; 
To  satisfy  whose  pride  and  wilful  humour 
You  have  expos*a  a  sweet  and  hopeful  son 
To  all  the  miseries  that  want  can  oring  him, 
(And  such  a  son,  though  you  are  most  ob- 
durate. 
To  give  whom  entertainment  savages 
Would  quit  their  caves  themselves,  to  keep 
him  from  [man, 

Bleak  cold  and  hunger!)  this  dissembling  wo- 
This  idol  whom  you  worship,  all  your  love 
And  service  trod  under  her  feet,  designs  you 
To  fill  a  grave,  or  dead  to  lie  a  prey 
For  wolves  and  vultures. 

Hen,  *Tis  false.     I  defy  thee. 
And  stand  upon  my  guard ! 

Enter  Leandro,  Milanes,  Arsenio,  Bariolus, 
Lopez,  Diego,  Octavio,  Jacintha,  As- 
canio,  and  Servants. 

Jam,  Alas,  *tis  weak. 
Come  on !  Since  you  will  teach  me  to  he  cruel, 
By  having  no  faith  in  me,  take  your  fortune. 
Bring  the  rest  forth,  and  bind  tnem  fast. 

Oct,  My  lord ! 

Asc.  In  what  have  we  offended? 

Jam.  I  am  deaf; 
And  following  my  will,  I  do  not  stand 
Accountable  to  reason.    See  her  ring,     [her, 
The  first  pledge  of  your  love  and  service  to 
Delivered  as  a  warrant  for  your  death ! 
These  bags  of  ^Id  you  gave  up  to  her  trust. 
The  use  of  which  you  did  deny  yourself, 
Bestow*d  on  me,  (and  with  a  prodi^ral  hand) 
Whom  she  picked  forth  to  be  the  architect 
Of  her  most  bloody  bailding;  and  to  fee 
These  instruments,  to  bring  materials 
To  raise  it  up,  she  bad  me  spare  no  cost. 
And,  as  a  surulusa^,  offer'd  herself 
To  be  at  my  aevotion. 

Hen.  Oh,  accurs'd  I 

Jam,  But,  be  incredulous  still ;  think  this 
my  plot ; 
Fashion  excuses  to  youself,  and  swear 
That  she  is  innocent,  that  she  duies  on  you. 
Believe  this  as  a  fearful  dream,  and  that 
You  lie  not  at  my  mercy,  which  in  this 
I  will  shew  only :  She  herself  shall  give 
The  dreadful  sentence,  to  remove  all  scruple 
Who  'tis  that  sends  you  to  the  other  world. 

(Enter  Iwlante.) 

Appears  my  Violante?  Speak,  my  dearest. 
Docs  not  the  object  please  you? 
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• '».     ''was  wea  'aimsxit  aoB. 


ilM'UK'iie 


i*:c  iR  ■  3uccer  laKUiis*  oesnsr  unable 
'ic  »?*n  'iw  :r::'d  -n*  Jiiiie  i>wn, 
*  ii      ■.ru«mcaui    3v   r-cut    .i«ji  vtiur   cast 

«QiL    lu  'r   av  -rwRs»  ^vooid  mainiain 

niw  Tou  aad  what  'tis 
I  TOtaan.   \Vltn  a  iinie  ficeiiiig 
^  .   'sn  ^  1  •cjvr.  'Jtu  9  'jndc 
To  «  3«  service:   Jr  i  jurc,  or  doK, 

;^iiBr«i«  i  :aeir *>fie;  I  ihakc cface  o^ 
with  Hexv'nl 


**. 


v^  ^liejbure  of  hi»  ytnuh  beiiore  me, 
i  ia  the  tniit  tbdt  vou  hod  bv 


ti.-«« 


It.;.  £hu.  !  juak«  to  have  the  bit^tanl  ftransled 
Rt:^<«  :^  :*».  and  thou  wtdh^peed  to  follow 
•"V  •  t»  V  >eji»  ihce*  t*  sucficieni  torture, 
v-.NiMA  cttt  orf  thy  nose,  put  out  thy  eyes, 
i.-*»  <^  ■«*  xxs  y«  iix^«  b«rwiu:King  hp5, 
•  ^>,.fc  )ja  :rtc  <Jtr*.  *ff  luine'  But,  as  thou  art. 


Vl  >.»  would  bdwre 


■v*\'>   «^<  A'^f'd  S:  in  woman? 


Vi" 


■• «    I  .s  "titi  tive  then. 
Xix^v   •,•**  C!*<.>»u  h*tti  iuaocent. 

^<c  >Aiai1  ii^r  u|.»  tiic  m^A    Now  strike  to- 

K-o-  »*■    I  -•Ivjiri-of  crucltv  ! 
"  ^^t  ,^^.v«v  I'O  kntj^rr:  ^»^c  on  her! 

>K  i^M^  .^v  KMth*  Jamie? 

^lim.  Cv^W  ^AXir  desires 
^''^^Mtft  MffiJonii^aice  of  a  deed  so  horrid? 
^^^SSmImI  you  had  sold  }-ourself  to  Hell> 


I  should  make  np  the  baigain?  Live,  dear 


Lrre  Bong,  and  hxppyl  I  forgive  you  fredy; 

To  hvre  done  you  this  service,  is  to  me 

A  bir  inheritance;  and  howe*er  hanh  lan- 


CalTd  on  by  voor  roush  usage,  passM  my  lips, 
la  my  heart  i  ever  kyv  d  you.  All  my  laboun 
Were  bat  to  shew,  how  much  your  love  was 

cozen*d. 
When  it  beheld  itself  in  this  false  fflaas. 
That  did  abuse  you ;  and  I  am  so  far 
From  envying  young  Ascanio  his  good  fortane. 
That,  if  your  state  were  mine,  I  would  adopt 

him. 
These  are  the  mnrderers ;  my  noble  friends! 
Which,  to  make  trial  of  her  bloody  puipose, 
I  won,  to  come  disguised  thus. 

Hen,  I  am  too  full  [do, 

Of  grief  and  shame  to  speak :  But  what  I'll 
Shall  to  the  world  proclaim  mv  penitence; 
And,  howsoever  I  nave  liv'd,  1*11  die 
A  much-chang'd  man. 

Jam.  Were  it  but  possible 
You  cotdd  make  satistaction  to  this  woman. 
Our  joys  were  perfect 

Hen.  That's  my  only  comfort. 
That  it  is  in  my  pow*r :  I  ne*er  was  married 
To  this  bad  woman,  though  I  doted  on  her, 
But  daily  did  defer  it,  still  expecting 
When  grief  would  kill  Jacintha. 

Assist.  AWs  come  out,  [rioue; 

And  finds  a  fair  success.  Take  her,  don  Hen- 
And  once  again  embrace  your  son. 

Hen,  Most  gladly. 

Assist.  Your  brother  hath  dcserv'd  all. 

Hen,  And  shall  share 
The  moiety  of  my  state. 

Assist.  1  have  heard,  advocate. 
What  an  ill  instrument  «rou  have  been  to  him: 
From  this  time  strengthen  him  with  honest 

counsels, 
And  you'll  deserve  my  pardon. 

Bar.  ril  change  my  copy  ■ 
But  I  am  nunish'd,  for  I  tear  I  have  had 
A  smart  blow,  though  unseen. 

Assist.  Curate,  and  Sexton, 
I  have  heard  of  you  too;  let  me  hear  no  more. 
And  what's  past  is  forgotten.     For  this  wo- 
man, 
Thoujjh  her  intent  were  bloody,  yet  our  law 
Calls  It  not  death ;  yet,  that  her  punishment 
May  dv'ter  others  from  such  bad  attempts, 
The  dowry  she  brought  with  her  shall  oe  em- 

ploy'd 
To  build  a  nnnnery,  where  she  shall  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life. 

Hoi.  Since  I  have  miss'd  my  ends, 
I  scorn  what  can  fall  on  me. 

Assist.  The  strix:t  discipline 
O'  th'  church  will  teach  you  better  thought. 

And,  signiors. 
You  that  are  batchelor^,  if  jrou  ever  marry. 
In  Bartolus  you  may  behold  the  issue 
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>f  eorelooBncss  anH  jealousy  ^  and  of  dotage,    |  For  be  assurM,  that  weak  man  meet  all  ill, 
iLnd  fabhood  in  don  Henrique.   Keep  a  mean  I  That  gives  himself  up  to  a  woman's  will, 
ihen;  |  (Exeunt. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


Thb  play  is  done,  yet  our  suit  nerer  ends, 
idll  when  yon  part,  you  would  still  part  our 

friends, 
ya  noblest  friends !  If  aught  have  falFn  amiss, 
Ik,  let  it  be  sufficient,  that  it  is. 


And  you  have  pardon'd  it.  (In  buildings  great. 

All  tne  whole  body  cannot  be  so  neat. 

But  something  may  be  mended.)    Those  are 

fair,^ 
And  worthy  love,  that  may  destroy,  but  spare. 


^  Bui  something  may  he  mended:  Those  are  fair^  As  the  text  stood  before,  it  had  great 
ibscority;  buildings  seeming  the  antecedent  to  those;  it  means  those  persons  are  fair  or  '" 
fudges,  who  spare  what  they  might  destroy.  Seward, 


WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY 


A    COMEDY. 


omedy  is  anivenaUy  allowed  to  be  the  joint  production  of  our  Authon.  The  ft'nt  cdi- 
was  printed  in  I639.  It  was  the  first  play  that  was  acted  after  the  burning  of  the  King's 
•e  in  Drury  Lane ;  a  new  prologue  being  then  wrote  for  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Diyden. 
ut  the  year  1708«  it  was  acted  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  alieroHon*, 

as  the  title-page  modestly  asserts,  amendmenis,  by  some  Persons  of  Quality.     It  hatb 

since  frequently  represented  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 


rriNE 


{a  gallant  that  will  not  he  per- 
suaded to  keep  his  estate, 
:i8CO,  his  younger  brother. 
:k  Lovegood,  their  uncle. 
CCRANT,  friend  to  Master  Lovegood. 

MORE     \^^^P*^^^^^'^f^^^^^^^^^>  ^^^^ 

'    ,._*  \      suitors  to  the  widow. 

{ajalconer,  and  an  ancient  servant 
to  Valentine' s  father. 

the  clown,  and  servant  to  the 
widow. 


HOSE 


•  { 


Roger,  "^ 

Ralph,  and  >three  servants  to  the  widow. 

Humphry,     J 

Three  Servants. 

flfusicians. 


WoMEir. 

Lady  Hartwell,  a  widow. 
IsABELL,  her  sister. 

a  waiting-gentlewoman  to  the  wi- 
dow. 


Luce,  < 


ACT   I. 


Enter  Vnc.e  and  Merchant. 

mt.XXTHES  saw  you  Valentine? 

^^      Unc.  Not  since  the  horse- 
*9  * 

ken  up  with  those  that  wooe  the  widow. ' 
.  How  can  he  live  by  snatches  from 
c  a  worthy  mind.  [such  people? 

,  Alas,  he  s  sunk,  [is  worse, 

eans  are  ^one,  he  wants,  and,  which 
I  delight  m  doing  so. 
.  That's  strange. 


Unc.  Runs  kinatick,  if  you  but  talk  of 
states:' 
He  can't  be  brought,  now  he  has  spent  hisown. 
To  think  there  is  inheritance  or  means. 
Rut  all  a  common  riches,  all  men  bound 
To  be  his  bailiffs. 

Mer.  This  is  something  dangerous. 

Unc.  No  centleman  that  has  estate,*  to  use  it 

In  keeping  house,  or  fol^ytvers,  for  those  ways 

He  cries  against,  for  eating  sins,  dull  surfeits. 

Cramming  of  serving-men,  mustering  of  b^- 

gars. 


fates.']  State  and  estate  are  generally  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  play. 

Seward. 
'b  gent,  that  has  estate  to  use  it,  &c.]  Mr.  Seward  reads,  or  rather  writes.  No  gentle- 
ainas  estate  *s  to  use  it  -,  and  says,  he  could  not  make  sense  of  the  passage,  till  he  added 
b,  which  '  consists  here  of  a  single  letter.'  Such  an  addition  is  certainly  incl^ant,  and 
think)  unnecessary.  The  beginning  of  the  Uncle's  s|)eech  is  a  resumption  of  his  last  j 
unming  up  the  romantick  ideas  of  Valentine,  in  regard  to  property:  All  a  common 
ali  men  bound  to  be  his  bailijffs'--^No  gentleman  that  has  estate  to  use  it.  Sec. 
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[Actl. 


Maintaimng  hiMpitals  for  kites  and  curs. 
Grounding  their  fat  faiths  upon  old  country 
proverbs^  [Yentfd 

God  oless  the  founders  I  These  he  would  have 
Into  more  manly  uses,  wit,  and  carriage,' 
And  never  thinks  of  state,  or  means,  the 
ground-works ;  [bodies. 

Holding  it  monstrous,  men  should  feed  their 
And  starve  their  understandings. 

Mer,  That^s  most  certain. 

Unc,  Yes,  if  he  could  stay  there. 

Mer.  Why,  lei  him  many. 
And  that  way  rise  again. 

Unc.  It*s  most  impossible ; 
He  will  not  look  witn  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman. 

Mer.  Is'he  so  strange  to  women } 

Unc.  I  know  not  what  it  is ;  a  foolish  glory 
He  has  got,  I  know  not  where,  to  balk  Siose 

benefits ; 
And  yet  he  will  converse  and  flatter  *em. 
Make  *em,  or  fair  or  foul,  rugged  or  smooth. 
As  his  impression  sen'es ;  for  ne  affirms. 
They're  only  lumps,  and  undigested  pieces, 
Lick*d  over  to  a  form  by  our  affections,  [pass. 
And  then  they  show.    The  Lovers!  let'em 

Enter  Fountain,  Bellamore,  Harehrain. 

Mer,  He  might  be  one ;  he  carries  as  much 
They  are  wondrous  merry.  [promise. 

iJnc.  Oh,  their  hopes  are  high.  Sir. 

Fount.  Is  Valentine  come  to  town  ? 

Bel.  Last  ni^ht,  I  heard.  [rections; 

Fount.  We  miss  him  monstrously  in  our  di- 
For  this  widow  is  as  stately,  and  as  crafty, 
And  stands,  I  warrant  you 


Hare.  Let  her  stand  sure ; 
She  foils  before  us  else.    Come,  let's  go  seek 

Valentine. 

Mer.  This  widow  seems  a  gallant. 

Unc.  A  goodly  woman ; 
And  to  her  nandsomeness  she  bears  her  state, 
Reserv'd  and  great  ;^  Fortune  has  made  her 

mistress 
Of  a  full  means,  and  well  she  knows  to  use  it. 

Mer.  I  would  Valentine  had  her. 

Unc.  There's  lio  hope  of  that.  Sir. 

Mer.  O'  that  condition,  he  had  his  mort- 
gage in  again.' 

Unc.  I  would  be  had. 

Mer.  Seek  means,  and  see  what  I'll  do; 
(However,  let  the  money  be  paid  in;) 
I  never  sought  a  gentlemans  undoing. 
Nor  eat  the  bread  of  other  men's  vexations. 
The  mortgage  shall  be  render'd  back;  take 

time  tor't. 
You  told  me  of  another  brother. 

Unc.  Yes,  Sir, 
More  miserable  than  he,  for  he  has  eat  him 
And  drank  him  up;  a  handsome  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  scholar. 

Enter  three  Tenants. 

Mer,  What  are  these  ? 

Unc.  The  tenants ; 
They'll  do  what  they  can. 

Atcr.  It  is  well  prepar'd.  [him  ; 

Be  earnest,  honest  friends,  and  loud  upon 
He's  deaf  to  his  own  good. 

Lance.  We  mean  to  tell  him 
Part  of  our  minds,  an't  please  you. 

Mer.  Do,  and  do  it  home, 


3  Into  more  manly  uses,  wit,  a ra(/ carriage.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  wit  and  courage; 
taking,  I  believe,  manly  to  signify  couragious  ;  but  manly,  both  h€re  and  in  the  next  scene,  is 
the  same  as  humane,  or  what  is  proper  to  the  nature  of  man.  Seward. 

Wit  and  carriage  is  certainly  right,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  play.  When 
Valentine  is  reproaching  the  Lovers  (towards  the  conclusion  of  the  third  act)  he  says  to  them, 
who  taueht  you  manners,  and  apt  carriage?  Many  other  passages  in  the  play  likewise  support 
this  reading. 

♦  And  to  her  handsomness  she  hears  her  state  reserved,  and  great  fortune  has  made  her  mis' 
tress  o/*  a  full  means^  The  want  of  attention  to  the  metre  here  caused  the  former  Editors  to 
spoil  tne  sense  by  giving  an  unmeaning  epithet  to  Fortune.  It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  how  the 
removal  of  a  .stop  from  one  word  to  another  can  affect  die  measure;  lot  it  be  plac'd  with  its 
former  stop  in  its  station  as  a  verse,  and  every  reader  that  has  an  ear  will  perceive  its  harshness. 

■                      she  hears  her  state 
Reservd,  and  great  fortune  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  a  foil  means 

Remove  the  stop  to  its  ri<:i;ht  place,  and  the  verse  recovers  its  harmony.  Tliey  who  would  search 
the  reason  of  this,  must  first  know  that  the  principal  rule  by  which  the  English  heroic  verse  is 
govem'd,  is,  that  the  even  syllables,  viz.  the  second,  fourth^  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth  must  have 
the  accents  upon  them  ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  one  only  exception  to  this  rule,  vit.  That 
where  a  pause  precedes  an  odd  syllable,  there  the  odd  syllable  may  have  the  accent.  Thus  in 
'the  case  above,  the  first  syllable  o^ fortune  is  the  fifth  in  the  verse,  and  unless  the  pause  imme- 
diately precedes,  it  spoils  the  metre.  All  the  writers  upon  the  English  measure  that  I  have 
seen,  have  not  only  been  very  deficient  for  want  of  knowing  this  cxce])tion  to  the  general  rule 
above,  but  have  fall'n  into  great  errors,  and  condemned  verses  that  were  remarkably  harmonious. 

Seward. 
'  He  had  his  mortgage  in  again."]  He  had,  in  this  place,  according  to  the  old  manner,  sig- 
nifies he  should  have. 
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ud  in  what  my  care  may  help,  or  my  per- 
^ben  we  meet  next  [suasions, 

Unc.  Do  hot  persuade  him  fairly ; 
.nd  for  your  money,  mine,  and  tnese  men*8 

thanks  too, 
nd  what  we  can  be  able 
3Ier,  You* re  most  honest; 
ou  shall  find  me  no  less,  and  so  I  leave  you. 
Fosper  your  business,  friends!      \^Exil  Met, 

Unc.  Fray  Heav'n  it  may.  Sir. 

Lance.  Nay,  if  he  will  be  mad,  lil  be 

mad  with  him, 
itid  tell  him  that — ^1*11  not  spare  hini> 
^is  father  kept  good  meat,  good  drink,  good 
fidlows,  fbours  welcome; 

iood  hawks,  gpod  hounds,  and  bid  his  neigh- 
!epC  him  too,  and  supplied  his  prodigality, 
et  kept  his  state  still. 

[oat  we  turn  tenants  now  (after  we  have  liv*d 
^nder  the  race  of  gentry,  and  maintained 
rood  yeoman r\^)  to  some  of  the  city, 
oagreater  shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  custard, 
nd  have  our  state  turn*d  into  cabbage>gar- 
lustitbeso?  [dens? 

Unc,  You  must  be  milder  to  him. 

hance.  That's  as  he  makes  his  game. 

Unc,  Entreat  him  lo\'ingly, 
..nd  make  him  feel. 

Lance,  I'll  pinch  him  to  the  bones  else. 

Vul,  (within)  And  tell  the  gentleman.  Til 
be  with  him  presently, 
ay  I  want  money  too;  I  must  not  fail,  boy. 

Lance,  You  will  want  clothes,  I  hope. 

Enter  Valentine, 

Fai,  Bid  the  young  courtier 
traair  to  me  anon ;  Til  read  to  him. 

t/nc.  He  comes;  be  diligent,  but  not  too 
itirt  him,  but  not  affright  him.        [rugged ; 

Fa/.  Phew!  are  you  there?  [angry. 

Unc.  We  eome  to  see  you,  nephew ;  be  not 

Fki.  Why  do  you  dog  me  thus,  with  these 
strange  people?  [more, 

Whjt  all  the  world  shall  never  make  me  rich 
*ior  master  of  these  troubles. 

Ten,  We  beseech  you, 
^or  our  poor  children's  sake. 

Fai,  Who  bid  you  ^t  *em  ? 
lave  you  not  threshing  work  enough,  but 
children 


Must  be  bang*d  outo*  th*  sheaf  too?  Other 

men. 
With  all  their  delicates,  and  healthful  diets, 
Can  get  but  wind-eggs :  You,  with  a  clove  of 

garlick,  [sour  milk, 

A  piece  of  cheese  would  break  a  saw,  and 
Can  mount  like  stallions;  and  I  must  maintain 
These  tumblers  1 

Lance.  You  ought  to  maintain  us;  we 
Have  maintain'd  you,  and  when  you  sl'?pi 

provided  for  you.  [labours ; 

Who  bought  the  silk  you  wear?  I  think  our 
Reckon,  you'll  find' it  so.     Who  found  your 

horses,  [vcrns. 

Perpetual  pots  of  ale,*  maintain'd  your  ta- 
Ana  who  extol'd  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes. 
Where  you  might  sit  and  muster  all  the  beau- 
ties ?  [pies  I 
We  had  no  hand  in  these ;  no,  we're  alt  pup* 
Your  tenants  base  vexations  I 
VaL  Very  well.  Sir. 
Lance,  Had  you  land.  Sir, 
And  honest  men  to  serve 'your  purposes. 
Honest  and  faithful,  and  will  you  run  away 

from  'em. 
Betray  yourself,  and  your  poor  tribe  to  misery ; 
Mortgage  all  us,  like  old  cloaks?  Where  wiH 

you  hunt  next  ? 
You  had  a  thousand  acres,  fair  and  open : 
The  King's  "Bench  is  enclos'd,  there's  no  good 

riding ;  [heed,  Sir) 

The  Counter's  full  of  thorns  and  brakes  (take 
And  bogs ;  you'll  ouickly  find  what  broth  ^ 

they're  made  ot. 
VuL  You're  short  and  pithy. 
Lance,  They  say  you're  a  nne  gentleman. 
And  excellent  judgment  they  report  you  have ; 

a  wit ;  [cloak  with  you. 

Keep  yourself  out  o'  th*  rain,*  and  take  your 
Which  by  interpretation  is  your  state.  Sir, 
Or  I  shall  think  your  fame  belied  you.     You 
And  may  have  i|ueans.  [have  money, 

Val,  Ipritheeieave prating! 
Does  my  good  lie  wiihm  thy  brain  to  further. 
Or  my  undoing  in  thy  ptty  J  Go,  [horses. 
Go,  get  you  nome;  there  whistle  to  your 
And  let  them  eoify  I  Away,  sow  henip. 
To  hang  yourselves  withal !  What  am  1  to  you , 
Or  you  to  me?  Am  1  your  landlord,  puppies? 
Line,  Ihis  IS  uncivil. 


*  Who  found  your  horses  perpetual  pots  of  aleJ\  This  is  evidently  cttrupt.  Mr.  Sympson 
Ofijectures,  JVho  found  your  horses  perpetual  oats  and  hay  ?  But  as  my  Arrection  seems  more 
WMjt  and  is  oonfirm'd  by  Mr.  Theobald's  concurrence,  I  have  ventured  to  insert  it  in  the  text. 

Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  Who  found  yon  horses  f 

Tbe  old  reading,  with  only  the  insertion  of  a  stop,  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Seward's 
laiendment. 
*    '  What  broth  they're  made  of.]  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  with  Mr.  Seward's  concurrence. 

You  II  quickly  find  what  both  they* re  made  of 

^e  think  broth  the  right  word,  meaning,  '  You'll  soon  find  what  sort  of  lujuid  is  in  the  bogR.' 
Ifter  aliy  broth  is  a  strange  expression,  butMr.Syinpson's  reading  is  hard,  and  scarcely  English. 

•  Keep  yourself  out  o*  tit  rain.  Sec]  You  are  wise,  keep  vou  warm. 
Vol..  I.  2  L  ' 
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[Act  I. 


Fai.  More  unmerciful  youy  [<liilg9; 

To  vex  me  with  these  bacon-broth  and  pud- 

Theyare  the  walking  shapes  of  all  my  sorrows ! 

3  iVn.  Your  father*s  worship  would  have 

us'd  us  better. 

Vai,  My  father*s  worship  was  a  fool ! 

Lance.  Hey,  hev,  boys! 
Old  Valentine  ilai'th ;  the  old  boy  still ! 

Vnc.  Fy,  cousin !  [never 

la/.  I  mean  besotted  to  his  state ;  he  had 
LeA  me  the  misery  of  so  much  means  else, 
>Vhich,  till  I  sold,  was  a  mere  megrim  to  me. 
If  you  will  talk,  turn  out  these  tenants : 
Tli«y  are  as  killing  to  my  nature.  Uncle, 
As  water  to  a  fesyr. 

Lancr.  We  will  go ; 
But  *tis  like  rams,  to  come  again  the  stronger : 
And  vou  shall  keep  vour  state ! 

Fat  Thou  liest;  I  will  not. 

Lance.  Sweet  Sir,  thou  liest;  thou  shall; 
and  so  good  morrow !  [^Exeunt  Tenants. 

f'ai.  Iliis  was  my  man,  and  of  a  noble 
Now  to  \-our  business.  Uncle.         [breeding. 

Vnc.  To  your  state  then.  [it  no  more ; 

Fai.  Tis  cone,  and  I  am  dad  on*t; 


name 


*Tis«5  that  I  pray  against,  and  Heav'n  has  heard 
I  tell  you,  bir,  1  am  more  fearful  of  it,  [me. 
I  mean  of  thinking  of  more  lands,  or  livmgs. 
Than  sickly  men  are  travelling  o'  Sundays, 
For  being  quell'd  with  carriers.  Out  upon*t! 
Caveat  emptor!  I.«t  the  fool  out-sweat  it. 
That  thinks  he  has  cot  a  catch  oa't. 

Unc.  This  is  madness. 
To  Ik*  a  wilful  beggar. 

yai.  I  am  mad  then, 
And  so  I  mean  to  be ;  will  that  content  you  ? 
IIow  bravely  now  1  live,  how  jocund! 
How  near  the  first  inheritance,  without  fears! 
How  free  from  title-troubles  ! 

L'hc.  And  from  means  too. 

/■(i/.    Means?    Why,  all  good  men's  my 
means; 9  my  wit's  my  plough. 
The  town's  my  stock,  tavern's  my  standing - 
house,  [gentlemen 

And  all  the  world  knows  there's  no  want;  all 
That  love  society,  love  me;  all  purses 
That  wit  and  pleasure  open,  are  my  tenants; 
Kvcry  man's  clothes  fit  me,  the  next  fair  lodging 
Is  hut  my  next  remove,  and  when  I  please 
To  be  more  eminent,  and  take  the  air, 
A  piece  is  le\'ied,  and  a  coach  prcpar'd. 
And  I  go  I  care  not  whither.    What  need 
state  here  ?       • 

Vnc.  But,  say  these  means  were  honest,  will 
they  last,  Sir? 

J'ai.  t'ar  longer  than  your  jerkin,  and  wear 
fairer ; 
Should  I  take  ought  of  you?    'Tis  true,  I 
bcg'd  now. 


Or  which  is  worse  than  that,  I  stole  a  kindneiiy 
And  which  is  worst  of  all,  I  lost  my  way  in*t; 
Your  mind  is  enclosed,  nothine  lies  open  nobly, 
Your  very  thoughts  are  hui£  that  work  on 

nothing. 
But  daily  sweat  and  trouble :  Were  my  way 
So  full  of  dirt  as  this?  *Tis  true,  I  shitted. 
Are  my  acquaintance  grasiers?  But,  Sir,  know. 
No  man  that  I'm  allied  to,  in  my  liring. 
But  makes  it  equal,  whether  his  own  use. 
Or  my  necessity,  pull  first;  nor  is  this  foff€*d. 
But  tne  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodnoi; 
And  do  you  thmk  F  venture  nothing  equal? 
Unc.  You  pose  me,  cousin. 
Fat.  What  s  iriy  knowledge.  Uncle?  Is't 

not  worth  money?  [ing,  wit. 

What's  my  understanding,  my  travel,  read- 
All  these  digested,  my  daily  making  men. 
Some  to  speak,  that  too  much  phlegm  had 

frozen  up ;  [their  peace. 

Some  other  that  spoke  too  much,  to  hold 
And  put  their  tongues  to  pensions ;  some  to 

wear  their  clothes,  [Unde! 

And  bome  to  keep  *em  ?  '^  These  are  nothing, 
Besides  these  ways,  to  teach  the  way  of  nature, 
A  manly  love,  community  to  all 
That  are  descrvers — ^not  examining  [wicked, 
How  much,  or  what*s  done  for  them — it  if 
A  nd  such  a  one,  like  you,  chews  hb  thoughti 

double. 
Making  'em  only  food  for  his  repentance. 

Enter  two  Servants.  « 

1  Ser.  This  cloak  and  hat.  Sir,  and  mj 
master's  love.  [thit, 

Fni.  Commend  us  to  thy  master,  and  take 
And  leave  'cm  at  my  lodging. 

1  Ser.  I  shall  do't.  Sir. 

Fal.  I  do  not  think  of  these  things,    [yoo. 

2  Ser.  Please  you,  Sir,  I  have  gold  here  for 
Fal.  Give  it  me.     Drink  that,  and  com- 
mend me  to  thy  master. 

Look  you.  Uncle,  do  I  beg  these? 

Unc.  No  sure,  it  is  your  worth,  Sir. 

Fal,  'Tis  like  enougn  ;  but,  pray  satisfjr  me. 
Arc  not  these  ways  as  honest  as  persecuting 
The  starv'd  inheritance,  with  musty  com 
Tlie  very  rats  were  fain  to  run  away  from. 
Or  selling  rotten  wood  by  the  pound,  likespices, 

Which  gentlemen  do  after  burn  by  th*  onnces? 
Do  not  I  know  your  way  of  feeding  beasts 
With  grains,  and  windy  stuff,  to  blow  ap 

butchers  ? 
Your  racking  pastures,  that  have  eaten  up 
As  many  singing  shepherds,  and  their  issues, 
As  Andcluzia  breeds?  These  are  authentic. 
I  tell  you.  Sir,  1  would  not  change  ways  with 
Unless  it  wore  to  sell  vour  state  that  hour,  [rou, 
And,  if  *twerc  possifde,  to  spend  it  then  too, 


9  All  pood  men's  mu  n'ctnis.l  This  is  ihc  reading  of  the  oldest  copies ;  the  modem  (more 
grammatically,  but  less  poclirahy)  say,  Ail  good  nieii  are  mr;  means. 
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ipocur  beasts  in  Ramney."  Now  you 
iw  me.  [you're  grown 

I  would  you  knew  yourself ;  but>  since 
itrange  enemy  to  all  that  fits  you, 
t  leave  to  make  your  brother* s  fortune. 
How?  [may  recover; 

From  your  mortgage,  which  yet  you 
the  means. 

Pray  save  your  labour.  Sir ; 
her  and  myself  will  run  one  fortune, 
[link,  what  I  hold  a  mere  vexation 
be  safe  for  him  3  I  love  him  better ; 
wit  at  will,  the  world  has  means,  he 
UUve 

i  this  trick  of  state ;  we  are  heirs  both, 
the  world  before  us. 
My  last  offer, 
n  Fm  gone. 

IVhat  is't?  and  then  I'll  answer. 
What  think  you  of  a  wife  yet  to  re- 
«you? 

me  seriously,  without  these  trifles. 
Kn  you  can  find  one  that  can  please 
U  not  find  me  stubborn,  [my  fancy. 
Speak  your  woman.  [mendations 
Due  without  eyes,  that  is,  self-com- 
en  they  find  they're  handsome,  they're 
irholesome)  ; 

hoiot  ears,  not  giving  time  to  flatterers 
that  hears  herself  commended,wavers, 
into  men  out  a  way  to  make  *em 
kcid)5  [man 

hoot  substance  of  herself  j**  that  wo- 


Making  her  glass  the  eyes  of  honest  men. 
Not  her  own  admiration ;  all  her  ends 
Obedience,  all  her  hours  new  blessings;  if 
There  may  be  such  t  woman. 

Unc,  Yes,  there  may  be. 

VaL  And  without  state  too  ? 

Unc,  You're  dispos*d  to  trifle,  [me  next. 
Well,  fare  you  well.  Sir!  When  you  want 
You'll  seek  me  out  a  better  sense. 

VaL  Farewell,  Uncle, 
And  as  you  love  your  state,  let  not  me  hear  on't. 

Unc.  It  shall  not  trouble  you.    1*11  watch 

him  still ; 

And.  when  his  friends  fall  off,  then  bend  his 

will.  lExit. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Luce,  I  know  thecauseofallthis  sadness  now ; 

Yonr  sister  has  engross'd  all  the  brave  Lovers. 

Isah,  She  has  wherewithal,  much  good 

may't  do  her !  (cars. 

Prithee,  speak  softly;  we  are  open  to  men's 

Luce.  Fear  not,  we're  safe;  we  may  see  all 

that  pass,  [language. 

Hear  all,  and  make  ourselves  merry  with  their 

And  yet  stand  undiscover'd.    Be  not  melan- 

You  are  as  fair  as  she.  [choly ; 

Isab.  Who,  I  ?  I  thank  you ; 
I  am  as  haste  ordain'd  me,  a  thing  slubber'd : 
My  sister  is*  a  goodly,  portly  lady, 
A  woman  of  a  presence;  sne  spreads  sattin. 
As  the  king's  ships  do  canvas,  every  where. 
She  may  spare  me  her  mizen,  and  her  bcmnets, 

and  yet  out^sail  me ; 


;  the  pleasureof  her  life,  that's  wanton,  I   Strike  her  main  petticoat, 
she  be  young;  forgetting  it,  tho'  fair;   |   I  am  a  carvel  to  her." 

>r  all  your  beans  in  Rumnillo,  now  you  know  me."]  I  would  not  conclude  tliat  there  is 
place  in  England  as  Rumnillo,  merely  because  I  never  heard  of  it;  but  it  does  not 
ce  an  English  name,  and  what  weighs  more  with  me,  it  ^ives  a  redundant  syllable  to 
!.  The  Uncle  is  before  described  as  a  great  grasier;  his  beasts  therefore  are  more 
be  mentioned,  as  the  chief  of  his  wealth,  than  nis  beans.  Rumney  Marsh,  in  Kent, 
cably  famous  for  fatting  cattle;  I  think  therefore  my  conjecture  was  probably  the  true 

Seward, 
te  wii^ul  substance  of  her  self,  that  woman  without  the  pleasure  of  her  l\fe,  that^s  wan- 
tgh  sne  be  young,  forgetting  tt,  though  fair,  making  her  glass,  &c,]  Mr.  Seward  reads. 

One  without  substance  of  herself;  that  woman 

JVithout  the  pleasure  of  her  life,  thafs  wanton; 

Thouf^  she  be  young,  forgetting  it,  though  fair. 

Making  her  glass,  &c. 

passage  is  certainly  difHcult,  but  Mr.  Seward's  reading  has  rendered  it  still  more  obscure 
licentious  pointing  of  the  old  books.  Our  reading  is  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  old 
I  with  but  small  variation  from  the  old  punctuation.  The  sense  of  the  whole  speech 
eivc  to  he  this :  *  The  woman  I  expect  is,  one  without  eyes,  %  discover  her  own 
;;  one  without  ears,  to  receive?  flattery;  one  without  substance  of  herself,  i.e.  one 
t  the  veru  essence  of  woman;  a  woman,  without  wantonness  (the  chief  pleasure  of 
I's  life)  I  hough  yonnf!  ;  unconscious  of  her  beauty,  though  ybir,  &c.  ^c*  This  sense 
obtained  by  our  r(;gu1ation  of  the  stops,  and  is  (as  we  believe)  the  true  one. 
IM  a  carvel  to  her]  Carvel,  from  the  Spanish  word  caravila,  an  old-fashioned  vessel, 
much  used  in  Spain,  sharp  before,  ill-shaped  every  way,  and  all  the  masts  stooping 
.  Their  sails  are  all  niizen-^ils,  that  is,  trian^iular ;  they  will  lie  nearer  the  wind  than 
is,  but  are  not  so  commodious  to  handle. — ^This  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  Spa- 
tionaries.  Cared  here  seems  to  be  used  for  a  small  ship,  m  the  same  sense  as  it  is  by 
er  Raleigh :  *  1  gave  them  order,  if  they  found  any  Indians  there,  to  send  in  the  little 
r,  or  the  carvel,  into  the  river;  for  with  our  great  ships  we  durst  not  approach  the 
R. 
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Lance.   Til  sell  the  tiles'^  of  mv  home 

-•Jae,  my  horse,  my  hawk  ;         ftrancis 

N  w.    sdcath.  Til  paWn  mv  wife :  Oh,  Mr. 

r.-i*.  I  should  see )-our  father* s  house  fall  thus! 

I'c-r.  An  honest  fellow ! 
^ i'^^^'t.  Your  father's  house,  thai  fed  mp, 
T^a:  bred  up  all  my  name? 

."  i".  A  grateful  fellow! 

Li-'-zi.  Xnd  fall  by     ■ 

-•-ffs.  Peace}  I  know  you're  angrw  Lai*ce, 
?•:::  I  mu»t  not  hear  with  whom;  lie  is  mv 
brother,  J^dear  brother! 

Aiii.  though  you  hold  him  slight,  my  mo6t 
A  cmileman,  excepting  some  few  rubs, 
^f  were  too  excellent  to  live  here  else) 
*  r«Ui:hted  as  deep  with  noble  and  brave  parts, 
TiK  )sciie»  of  a  noble  and  manly  spirit, 
A-  &ny  he  alive.     I  must  not  hear  you : 
Ttirvjch  1  am  miserable,  and  he  made  me  sa^ 
Yff  A:I]  he  is  my  brother,  still  I  Ime  him, 
JLrtf  t'-t  that  tie  of  blood  link  my  affections. 

i.-cK  A  noble  uaturel   Dost  thou  know 

Lfc.-r.  Xo,  mistress.  [him.  Lace? 

/  ^'.  Thou  shoikldst  ever  know  such  spod 
zie:!.  [there  together! 

^~r^  ^  :air  body  and  a  mind  are  married 
3c  be  30t  say  he'  wanted  ? 

l<A.-f.  "\Miat  is  that  to  you? 

Jf-}.  Tis  true,  but  *ti8  great  pigr- 

.'  I  .V.  How  she  changes !  [men  too» 

Tin  :2r»»ind  more  than  he,  as  handsome 

/v;.  "T^^  like  enough;  but,  as  I  live,  thu 

.ixrat^eman,  [knowinii^  him? 

^rsc.-^  icn  thousand  thousand — Is  there  no 

^^"rt  ^Sx::J  he  want?  Fellows  of  no  merit, 

S.xti:  -..  i  putTd  souls,  that  walk  like  slu- 

i'ru's  by, 
Le  1-  .=;;  n-i  print  of  what  they  are,  or  poise,*' 
L.::  '.*<J2  complaint 

L  :f.  Her  colour  changes  strangely. 

I~-zl-.  Taii  man  was  made  to  mark  his 
w:in:s,  to  waken  us ;  [him, 

A'.a»«  poor  ^'ntleman!  But  will  that  nedge 
Kfer  him  from  cold?  Believ^ne  he's  well- 
A-i/  cannot  be  but  of  a  noble  lineage;  [bred, 
Miri  hi:n.  and  mark  him  well. 

L'iC:.  'Is  a  handsome  man.  [him  off; 

/'J**.  The  sweetness  of  his  suff'rancc  sets 
Oh.  Lu.*e— But  whither  go  1  ? 

L\ct'.  You  cannot  hide  it. 
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T?^  ;.—«v.  nu  kaurk.']  Mr.  Theobald  has  mades 
-  .  -  .  vv  ;iii/.  I  make  no  doubt  of  determining 
\:  Mr.  >.  aipson's  conjecture  lon«;  since,  but  that 
'  n»  4,  i>f ,  occurs  in  another  play  of  our  Authors. 

Snrard, 

1  *  ::'.f  '.irVuuii.  leaving  no  print  of  what  they  are, 

>r;:::^'a  ::ot  ailmitLing  this,  would  put  roictr  for 

■<r  :o  U\"i\c  print  or  voice  behind  them.    And 

:.-x.     If  :Ihs  ue  not  admitted  he  would  read, /vr 

.  *-.i:i:c!i:n  reas^m  for  any  change.     Little  difficul- 

*c-.vije  U.X)  I'requently  occur  to  sup|X>sc  our  Authors 

ili.vi(y  of  phrase,  and  is  without  any  difliculty 
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[  would  he  had  what  I  can  spare. 
"Tis  charitable. 

Come,  Sir,  FH  see  you  lodged ;  you  ve 
my  tongue  fast. 

xtore  you  want ;  *tis  but  a  hanging ! 
^Ejieunt  Lance  and  Francisco, 


hah,  That*s  a  good  fellow  too>  an  honest 
fellow !  [know — 

Why,  this  would  moye  a  stone.   1  must  needs 
But  that  some  other  time. 

Luce.  Is  the  wind  there? 
That  makes  for  me. 

hah.  Come,  I  forget  a  business.  [Exeunt, 


ACT   II. 


Enter  Widow  and  Luce. 

FY  sister,  and  a  woman  of  so  base  a 
*•     What  was  the  fellow  ?         [pity ! 
Why,  an  ordinary  man,  madam. 
Poor?  [whence  neither.  ■ 

Poor  enough  \  and  no  man  knows  from 
What  could  she  see? 
Only  his  misery?  [somer. 

she  might  behold  a  hundrea  hand- 
Did  she  change  much  ? 
Extremely,  vmen  he  spoke ; 
1  her  pity,  like  an  orator, 
\t  love)  fram'd  such  a  commendation, 
Dw*d  it  so  far,  as  made  me  wonder, 
b  she  so  hot,  or  such  a  want  of  lovers, 
must  dote  upon  afflictions? 
*  she  not  go  nmunagc  all  the  prisons, 
arc  bestow  her  youth,  bewray  her 
itonness,  [gary  ? 

her  honour,  common  both  to  beg- 
ipeak  to  him  ? 
No,  he  saw  us  not ; 
since  she  hath  been  mainly  troubled. 
Was  he  young? 
Yes,  youns  enough. 
And  look *d  he  like  a  gentleman? 
Like  such  a  eentleman  would  pawn 
oaths  for  twelve  pence.  [not  be. 

My  sister,  and  sink  basely !  Tiiis  must 
:  use  means  to  know  him? 
Yes,  madam;  and  has  employed  a 
re  caird  Shorthose.  [all  this  private ; 
Oh,  that*s  a  precious  knave !  Keep 
be  near  her  lodging,  [understand ; 
m  can  gather  by  any  means,  let  me 
her  heat,  and  turn  ner  charity  ano- 
ay,  [counsels, 

nerself  first.    Be  still  close  to  her 
r,  and  a  stranger  I  There*8  a  blessed- 
! 

of  that.     I  have  a  toy  yet,  sister, 
i  you  tliis  is  foul,  and  malce  you  find  it 
'  your  pains,  take  you  the  last  gown 
ore. 

ket  me  mad,  but  I  shall  force  a  re- 
ly !  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Fountain,  Bellamore,  Harebrain,  and 

Valentine. 

Fount.  Sirrah,  we  have  so  look*d  for  thee« 
and  lon^*d  for  thee ! 
This  widow  is  the  strangest  thing,the  stateliest^ 
And  stands  so  much  upon  her  excellencies ! 
Bel.  She  has  put  us  off  this  month  now,  for 
an  answer.  [upon  her. 

Hare.  No  man  must  visit  her,  nor  lode 
No,  not  say  *  good  morrow/  nor  *  good  even/ 
Till  that  IS  past. 

Fai,  She  has  found  what  dough  you  are 
made  of,  and  so  kneads  you : 
Are  you  good  at  nothing,   but  these  after- 
games? r^^  ^ure, 
I  have  told  you  often  enough  what  thingi 
What  precious  things,  these  widows! 

Hare.  Ifwehad  em.  [towoo*em. 

FaL  Why,  the  devil  has  not  craft  enough 
There  be  three  kinds  of  foob,  (mark  this  note, 
Mark  it,  and  understand  it.)         [gentlemen. 
Fount.  Well,  go  forward.  [lilick : 

Val  An  innocent,  a  knave  fool,  a  fool  po- 
The  last  of  which  are  lovers,  widow-lovers. 
Bel,  Will  you  allow  no  fortune? 
Fal.  No  such  blind  one. 
Fount.  We  gave  you  reasons,  why  *twaa 
needful  for  us.  [reasons, 

Val,  As  you're  those  fools,  I  did  allow  those 
But,  as  my  scholars  and  companions,  damn*d 

*em. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  wooe  a  widow  ? 
Answer  me  coolly  now,  and  understandingly. 
Hare.  Why,  to  lie  with  her,  and  to  enjoy 

her  wealth. 
Vai,  Why,  there  you're  fools  still ;  crafty  to 
catch  yourselves,  [swer. 

Pure  politick  fools;  I  look'd  for  such  an  an- 
Once  more  hear  me :  It  fk. 
To  wed  a  widow,  to  be  doubted  mainly. 
Whether  the  state  you  have  be  yours  or  no. 
Or  those  old  boots  you  ride  in.    Mark  me ; 

widows 
Are  long  extents  in  law  upon  men's  livings. 
Upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets;'^  they  that 
enjoy  *em. 


idowt  are  long  extents  in  law  upon  news,  livings  upon  their  bodies  winding-sheet,'] 
as  an  odd  corruption :  My  first  conjecture  was,  upon  men,  living  upon  their  bodies 
sheets,    Mr.  Theobald  r^,  upon  men's  livings,  upon  their  bodies  winding-sherf. 

This 
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Lie  but  with  dead  men's  monuments,  and 

Only  their  own  ill  epitaphs.     Is  not  this 
plain  now? 
BeL  Plain  spoken. 

Val.  And  plain  truth;  but,  if  you*ll  needs 
Do  things  of  danger,  do  but  lose  yourselves, 
(Not  any  part  concerns  your  understandings. 
For  then  you  arc  nicacocks,  fools,  and  mi- 
serable) [cug*" 
March  off  amain !  within  an  inch  of  a  fir- 
Turn  me  on  the  toe  like  a  weather-cock ! 
Kill  every  day  a  seijeant  for  a  twelvemonth, 
Rob  the  Exchequer,  and  burn  all  the  Rolls ! 
And  these  will  nudce  a  show. 

Hare,  And  these  are  trifles  ?  [things; 

VaL  Consider*d  to  a  widow,  empty  no- 
For  here  you  venture  but  your  persons,  there 
The  varnish  of  your  persons,  your  discretions. 
Why,  'tis  a  monstrous  thing  to  marry  at  all. 
Especially  as  now  'tis  made :  Methinks 
A  man,  an  understanding  man,  is  more*^ 
wife  [trinkets. 

To  me,  and  of  a  nobler  tie,  than  all  these 
What  do  we  get  by  women,  but  our  senses. 
Which  is  the  rankest  part  about  us,  satisfied  ? 
And,  when  that's  done,  what  are  we?  Crest- 
fall' n  cowards! 
What  benefit  can  children  be,  but  charges. 
And  disobedience?  What's  the  love  they  ren- 
der 
A  tone-and- twenty  years?  *I  pray  die,  father!' 
When  they  are  young,  they  are  fike  bells  mug 

backwards. 
Nothing  but  noise  and  giddiness;  and,  come 

to  years  once. 
There  drops  a  son  by  th*  sword  in  his  mistress's 

quarrel; 
A  great  joy  to  his  parents!  A  daughter  ripe 

too. 
Grows  high  and  lusty  in  her  blood,  must  have 
A  heating,  runs  away  with  a  supple^ham'd 

servingman : 
Jfiis  twenty  nobles  spent,  takes  to  a  trade. 


And  learns  to  spin  men's  hair  off;    there's 

another :  fuianry  ? 

And   most  are  of   this  nature.     Will  yoa 

Foun.  For  my  part,  yes,  for  any  doubt  1 

feel  yet. 
Fal,  And  this  same  widow  ? 
Fount.  If  I  may;  and,  methinks,      [gers. 
However  you  are  pleas'd  to  dispute  these  dan- 
Such  a  warm  match,  and  for  you.  Sir,  were 
not  hurtful. 
Fal.  Not  half  so  killing  as  for  you.   Forme, 
She  can't,  with  all  the  art  she  lias,  make  me 

more  miserable. 
Or  much  more  fortunate :  I  have  no  state  left, 
A  benefit  that  none  of  you  can  brag  of. 
And  there's  the  antidote  againt  a  widow; 
Nothing  to  lose,  but  that  my  soul  inherits. 
Which  she  can  neither  law  nor  claw  away; 
To  that,  but  little  flesh,  it  were  too  much 
else ;  [else, 

And  that  unwholesome  too,  it  were  too  rich 
And,  to  all  this,  contempt  of  what  she  does: 
'  I  can  laugh  at  her  tears,  neglect  her  angers. 
Hear  her  without  a  faith,  so  pity  her 
As  if  she  were  a  traitor;  moan  ner  person. 
But  deadly  hate  her  pride;  if  you  could  do 

these. 
And  had  but  this  discretion,  and  like  fortune, 
Twere  but  an  equal  venture. 
Fount,  This  is  malice. 
Fal,  When  she  lies  with  your  land,  and 
not  with  you. 
Grows  great  with  jointures,  and  is  brought 

to-bed. 
With  all  the  state  you  have,  you'll  find  this 

certain. 
But  is  it  come  to  pass  you  must  marry? 
Is  there  no  buff  will  hold  you? 

Bel.  Grant  it  be  so?  [maid, 

Fal.  Then   chuse  the  tamer  evil,  take  a 

A  maid  not  worth  a  penny ;  make  her  yours^ 

Knead  her,  and  mould  her  yours;  a  maid 

worth  nothing: 
There  is  a  virtuous  spell  in  that  word  nothing. 


This  seemed  a  better  reading  than  mine.  But  still  it  had  some  obscurities.  That  widows  are 
long  extents  in  law  upcm  men's  livings  or  estates,  is  clear;  but  how  are  they  extents  in  law 
upon  their  bodies  winding-sheets?  A  proper  attention  to  the  metre  gives  good  reason  to  con- 
clude die  second  upon  to  be  an  interpolation ;  for  the  verse  is  perfect,  and  the  sense  clear  with- 
out it.    Widows  are  the  winding-sheets  and  monuments  of  their  dead  husbands.     Seward. 

The  second  upon  should  be  retained.  Widows^  says  Valentine,  are  long  extents  in  law 
upon  men*s  livings ;  upon  their  bodies  unnding-sheets.  *  Extents  on  their  estates,  winding- 
'  sheets  on  their  oodies.'  Where  is  the  difBculty?  What  follows  proves  this :  Bedding  with 
a  widow,  proceeds  Valentine,  is  celebrating  your  funeral. 

*7  Within  an  inch  of  a  fircug.]  I  believe  there  is  no  such  word  as  frcug.  Mr.  Theobald 
alters  it  io  firelock,  and  was  veiy  fond  of  the  conjecture,  for  he  sent  it  me  among  the  few  that 
he  favoured  me  with  by  letter,  but  I  cannot  see  what  danger  there  is  in  merely  marching  near 
a  firelock,  unless  in  the  instant  of  discharging,  or  what  relation  turning  o  the  toe  like  a  wea- 
ther-cock, has  to  ^.  firelock.  I  dare  sa^  the  Authors  originally  used  a  word  that  signified  a  place 
to  turn  upon,  where  to  slip  was  certam  death  ;  the  best  worcf  I  know  is  precipice,  but  that  s  too 
far  from  the  trace  of  the  letters.  Whirlpool,  furnace,  and  spire-top,  would  give  the  sense 
required,  but  I  sliall  not  venture  either  of  them  in  the  text.  Seward. 

*■  more  wise  to  me, ]  Good  sense,  which  is  the  best  manuscript,  lets  us  see  at 

•noe  that  wise  is  a  corruption,  and  that  our  Poets  undoubtedly  wrote  wife.        Sympson. 


Act  2.] 


WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY. 


2G$ 


A  maid  makes  conscience  [pets ; '' 

Of  Kalf-a-crown  a-week  for  pins  and  .pup- 
A  maid*s  content  with  one  coach  and  two 

horses. 
Not  falling  out  because  they  are  not  matches ; 
With  one  man  satisfied,  with  one  rein  guided. 
With  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed ;  ^ 
Aged,  she  makes  the  wife,  preserves  the  fame 

and  issue; 
A  widow  is  a  Christmas-box  that  sweeps  all. 
Fofint.  Yet  all  this  cannot  sink  us. 
Fal.  You  re  my  friends,  [money. 

And  all  my  loving  friends;   I  spend  your 
Yet  I  deserve  it  too ;  yon  are  my  friends  still. 
1  ride  your  horses,  wnen  1  want  I  sell  'em ; 
[  eat  your  meat,  help  to  wear  your  linen; 
Sometimes  I  make  you  drunk,  and  then  you 

seal. 
For  which  1*11  do  you  this  commodity. 
Be  ruFd,  and  let  me  try  her,  1*11  discover  her; 
The  truth  is,  I  will  never  leave  to  trouble  her. 
Till  I  see  through  her;  then,  if  I  find  her 

worthy 

Hare,  This  was  our  meaning,  Valentine. 
Fal.  *Tis  done  then. 
I  must  want  nothing. 

Hare.  Nothing  but  the  woman. 
JW.  No  jealousy;  for,  when  1  marry. 
The  ({evil  must  be  wiser  than  I  take  him. 
And  the  flesh  foolisher.  Come,  let's  to  dinner ; 
And  when  I'm  whetted  wdi  with  wine,  have 

at  her!  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Jsah.  But  art  thou  sure? 

Luce.  No  surer  than  I  heard.  [ther  ? 

Isah.  That  it  was  that  flouting  fellow  s  bro- 

Luce.  Yes,  Shorthose  told  me  so. 

Jsab.  He  did  search  out  the  truth? 


Luce,  It  seems  he  did. 

Isab,  Prithee,  Luce,  call  him  hither. 
If  he  be  no  worse,  I  ne'er  repent  my  pity. 
Now,  Sirrah,  what  was  he  we  sent  3rou  after. 
The  gentleman  i'  th*  black  ? 

Enter  Shorthose, 

Short.  V  th*  torn  black? 

Isab.  Yes,  the  same.  Sir. 

Short.  What  would  your  worship  with  him? 

Isab.  Why,  my  worship. 
Would  know  his  name,  and  what  he  is. 

Short.  'Is  nothing; 
He  is  a  man,  and  yet  he  is  no  man. 

Isab.  You  must  needs  play  the  fool. 

Short.  *Tis  my  profession. 

Isab.  How  is  he  a  man,  and  no  man  ? 

Short,  He's  a  beggar; 
Only  the  sign  of  a  man,  the  bush  puird  down. 
Which  shews  the  house  stands  empty. 

Isab,  What's  his  calling? 

Short,  They  call  him  besgar. 

Isab.  What*s  his  kindred? 

Short.  Beggars. 

Isab.  His  worth  ? 

Short.  A  learned  bezgar,  a  poor  scholar. 

Isab,  How  does  he  live? 

Short.  Like  worms,  he  eats  old  books. 

Isab.  Is  Valentine  his  brother? 

Short.  His  begging  brother. 

Isab.  What  may  his  name  be? 

Short.  Orson. 

Isab.  Leave  your  fooling.  C*"g- 

Short.  You  Had  as  good  say,  leave  your  liv- 

Isab,  Once  more. 
Tell  me  his  name  directly. 

Short.  I'll  be  hangd  first. 
Unless  I  heard  him  christen'd;  but  I  can  tell 
What  foolish  people  call  him. 


19  pins  and  puppets,"]  As  there  is  a  syllable  wanting  in  the  measure  here,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  supply  it.  Pins  and  puppet-shows  seem  to  me  rather  more  expressive  of  a  lad/« 
pocket  expenccs  than  pins  and  puppets.  Seward, 

Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reaaing,  pins  and  pin-puppets;  and  says,  'The  fashionable  pi»» 
'  cases  in  our  Authors  days,  were  made  in  the  shape  of  little  puppets,  or  poppets;  and  though 
'  that  castom  is  discontinued,  we  still  retain  the  word  pin  poppets  to  this  very  day  in  the  north  of 
'  England.'  But  allowing  this  to  have  been  the  Authors*  meaning,  we  cannot  think  any  ad* 
dition  necessary;  the  old  text-" conveying  fully  the  sense  required,  that  a  maid  will  not  be  so 
exorbitant  in  what  is  called  pin-money  as  a  widow. 

«o  —  one  bed,  aged  she  makes  the  wise, ]  Mr.  Tlieobald  reads,  the  wife  from  the 

old  quarto,  and  Mr.  Sympson  thee  wise,  both  retaining  the  word  aged,  which,  though  not 
nonsense,  seems  to  add  very  little  to  the  sense,  especially  to  Mr. Theobald's  reading,  which  to 
me  seems  as  far  as  he  alters,  to  be  the  true  one.  But  what  convinces  me  that  aeed  is  a  spu* 
rious  word,  is,  that  it  utterly  spoils  the  measure;  my  reading  is  near  the  trace  ot  the  letters, 
restores  the  verse,  and  gives,  I  think,  a  much  better  sense,  viz.  that  a  maid  when  married  has 
one  good,  or  the  same  interest  with  her  husband,  in  contradiction  to  a  widow,  who  generally 
has  a  separate  one.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is, 

}Fith  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed,  one  good. 
She  makes  the  wife,  preserves,  &c. 

?»7'.  Seward's  alteration  is  licentious,  and  one  good  is  not  so  strong  a  finish  as  one  bed,  l>e- 
r  \- :  ;■  It  it  is  already  implied  in  one  faith,  one  content.  Aged  is,  -t  is  true,  rather  hard,  but  not 
.  .  '  lirible;  signifying,  that  the  maid,  when  grown  olde-,  makes  a  good  wife,  and  preserves 
•  -. ;  :    iutation  of  ilie  family,  &c.  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  widow. 
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[Act! 


Isah.  W^hat? 
Short,  Francisco. 

Isah.  Whtn  lies  this  learning.  Sir? 
Sbori,  In  Paul*s  Church-yard,  forsooth.^* 
Isab,  I  mean  that  gentleman,  fool ! 
Short.  Oh,  that  fool ;  [where. 

He  lies  in  loose  sheets  every  where,  that's  no 

Luce.  You  have  gleanM, 
Since  you  came  to  X.ondon ;  in  the  countr}% 
Shorthosc,  fcomh ; 

You  were  an  arrant  fool,  a  dull  cold  cox- 
Here  every  tavern  teaches  you ;  the  pint  pot 
Has  so  be1ahour*d  you  with  wit,  your  brave 

acquaintance 
That  gives  you  ale,  so  fortified  your  mazard. 
That  now  tnere  is  no  talking  to  you. 

Isab.  *l8  much  improv*d ; 
A  fellow,  a  fine  discourser! 

Short.  I  hope  so; 
I  have  not  waited  at  the  tail  of  wit 
So  long,  to  be  an  ass. 

Luce.  But,  say  now,  Shorthose, 
My  lady  should  remove  into  the  country  ? 
Short.  I  had  as  lieve  she  should  remove  to 
Hcav'n, 
And  as  soon  Td  undertake  to  follow  her. 
Luce.  Where  no  old  charnico**  is,  nor  an- 
chovies. 
Nor  master  Such-a-one,  to  meet  at  the  Rose, 
And  bring  my  lady  Such-a-one's  chief  cham- 
bermaid. 
Isab.  No  bouncing  healths  to  this  brave 
lad,  dear  Shorthose, 
Nor  down  o*  th*  knees  to  that  illustrious  lady. 
Luce.  No   fiddles,  nor  no  lusty  noise  of 
*  Drawer, 
'  Carry  this  pottle  to  my  father  Shortliose.' 
Isai.  No  plays  nor  gally-foists,  no  strange 
ambassadors 


To  run  and  wonder  at,  till  thou  be*st  oil. 
And  then  come  home  again^  and  lie  by  th* 
legend. 

Luce.  Say,  she  should  so? 

Short.  If  I  say  so,  1*11  be  haiig*d ; 
Or,  if  I  thought  she'd  go  — — 

Luce.  What? 

Short.  Vd  go  with  her.  [is— — 

Luce.   But,  Shorthose,  where  thy  heart 

Isab.  I>o  not  fright  him. 

Luce.  By  this  hand,  mistress,  'tis  a  noke, 
a  loud  one  too,  [gooe  too! 

And  from  her  own  mouth ;  presently  to  be 
But  why  ?  or  to  what  end? 

Short,  Mayn't  a  man  die  first? 
She'll  give  him  so  much  time. 

Isab.  Gone  o*  th*  sudden?         [gentlemen. 
Tliou  dost  but  jest ;  she  must  not  mock  tk 

Luce.  She  has  put  them  off  a  month,  thcjr 
dare  not  see  ner. 
Believe  me,  mistress,  what  I  hear  I  tell  ytm. 

Isab.  Is  this  true,  wench?   Gone  on  lo 
short  a  warning! 
What  trick  is  this?  ohe  never  told  me  of  it; 
It  must  not  be!  Sirrah,  attend  me  presentlj, 
(You  know  Tve  been  a  careful  friend  nuts 

you) 
Attend  me  in  the  hall,  and  next  be  ^thfuL 
Cry  not ;  we  shall  not  go. 

Short.  Her  coach  may  crack !       [Exeunt. 

Enter  Valentine ,  Francisco,  and  Lance. 

Vat.  Which  way  to  live!  How  dar*st  tlios 
come  to  town. 
To  ask  such  an  idle  question  ? 

Fran.  Mcthinks,  'tis  necessary. 
Unless  you  could  restore  that  annuity 
You  have  tippled  up  in  taverns. 

Val.  Where  hast  thou  been. 


»"  In  Paul's  Church-yardtforsooth.']  In  our  Authors*  time,  the  booksellers  dwelt  for  the 
most  part  round  about  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  sheltered  their  books  in  a  subterranean  choiek 
under  it,  called  St.  Faith's.  At  the  fire  of  l«ondon,  the  loss  to  persons  in  that  profession,  and 
in  that  place  only,  was  estimated  at  an  immense  sum.         R. 

a*  — : —  charnico ]  A  cup  of  charneco  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI. 

but  as  the  several  Editors  of  Shakespeare  have  not  agreed  in  the  explanation  of  it,  we  shiU 
set  down  what  each  hath  said  on  the  subject. 

•  On  this,'  says  bishop  Warburton,  •  the  Oxford  Editor  thus  criticises  in  his  Index:  "Tbii 
"  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  word  for  some  strong  liquor,  which  was  apt  to  bring  druDken 
*'  fellows  to  the  stocks,  since  in  Spanish  charniegos  is  a  term  used  for  the  stocks."  it  was  no 
'  cant  word,  but  a  common  name  for  a  sort  of  sweet  wine,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  paiuphlet 

*  iiuitled.  The  Discovery  of  a  London  Monster,  called  the  Black  Dog  of  Newgate,  pnnted 
'  l6l^:  "  Some  drinking  the  neat  wine  of  Orlcance,  some  the  Gascony,  some  the  Bourdcaux. 
**  There  wanted  neither  sherry,  sack,  nor  charneco,  maligo,  nor  amber-coloured  candy,  nor 
•*  liquorish  ipocras,  brown  beloved  bastard,  fat  aligant,  or  any  quick-spirited  liquor." — Andai 
'  charneca  is,  in  S|>anish,  the  i\ame  of  a  kind  of  tur|>entine-tree,  1  imagine  the  growth  of  it 

*  was  in  some  district  abounding  with  that  tree;  or  that  it  had  its  name  from  a  certain  flavour 
«  resembling  it.'     Thus  far  the  bishop.     Mr.  Hawkins  says,  •  the  vulgar  name  for  thisliaiioc 

*  was  churingo.  1  meet  with  it  in  an  old  catch  set  to  music  by  Lawes.'  And  the  last  eJitor 
has  added  the  following  examples.     *  In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Wits  Mi.scrie;  or.  The  World's 

*  Madness,  printed  in  1696,  it  is  said,  that  *  the  only  medicine  for  the  flq;hm  is  three  cups  of 

*  citarncco  fasting.'     In  a  Collection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires,  without  date,  but  of  the  same 

*  ix'iCj  this  liquor  is  mentioned  again : 

** happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 

'*  The  virtue  of  three  cups  of  chajneco,'*  i?. 
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And  how  broiKht  up,  Francisco,  that  thou 

talk'st 
Thus  out  of  France  ?  Thou  wert  a  pretty  fel- 
low>  [spoird  thee? 

And  of  a  handsome  knowledge;   who  has 
Zjcnce,    He  that  has  spoird  himself,   to 
make  him  sport,  [him  : 

And,  by  his  copy,  will  spoil  all  comes  near 
Buy  but  a  elass,  if  you  be  yet  so  wealthy. 
And  look  there  who. 
FaL  Well  said,  old  Copyhold. 
Lance,  My  hearts  good  freehold.  Sir,  and 
so  you'll' find  it; 
This  gentleman's  your  brother,  your  hopeful 
brother,  [after. 

(For  there's  no  hope  of  you)  use  him  there- 
in/. E*en  as  well  as  I  use  myself.     What 

wouldst  thou  have,  Frank  ? 
Fran.    Can   you  procure   me  a  hundred 

pound  ? 
Lance,  Hark  what  he  says  to  you. 
Oh,  try  your  wits;  they  say  you're  excellent 
at  it;  '  [-enaiblc. 

For  your  land  has  lain  long  bed-rid,  and  un- 
Fran,  And  I'll  forget  all  wrongs.     You  see 
my  state,  *  [brought  nu*; 

And    to  what  wretchedness  your  will   has 
But  what  it  may  be,  by  this  benefit. 
If  timely  done,  and  like  a  noble  brother, 
Hoth  you  and  I  may  feel,  and  to  our  comforts. 
FiaL  A   hundred  pound!  dost  thou  know 

what  thou  St  said,  boy  ? 
Fran,  I  said,  a  hundred  pound. 
fdl.  Thou  hast  said  more 
*rhan  any  man  can  justify,  believe  it. 
Procure  a  hundred  pounds!  T  sav  to  thee. 
There's  no  such  sum  in  nature ;  forty  shillings 
There  may  be  now  i'  th'  Mint,  and  that's  a 

treasure. 
I  have  seen  five  pound ;  but  let  me  tell  it. 
And  'tis  as  woncferful  as  calves  with  five  leg«. 
Here's  five  shillings,  Frank,  the  harvest  of 
dye  weeks. 


And  a  good  crop  too ;  take  it,  and  pay  thy 

first-fruits; 
I  will  come  down,  and  eat  it  out. 

Fran,  'Tis  patience 
Must  meet  with  you.  Sir,  not  love. 

Lance,  J)eal  roundly. 
And  leave  these  fiddle-faddles. 

Fial.  Leave  thy  prating! 
Tliou  think' st  thou  art  a  notable  wise  fellow, 
'Diou  and  thy  rotten  sparrow-hawk ;  two  of 
the  reverend  I 
Lance,  I  think  you  are  mad,  or,  if  you  be 
not,  will  be 
With   the  next  moon.     What  would  you 
have  him  do? 
lal.  How? 

Lance.  To  cet  money  first,  that  is,  to  live; 
You've  shew'a  him  how  to  want. 

Jul.  'Slive,  how  do  I  live? 
Why,  what  dull  fool  would  ask  that  question  ? 
Three  hundred  three-pilds  more,**  ay,  and 
live  bravely ;  [glonously  : 

The  better  haff  o'  th'  town,  and  live  most 
Ask  them  what  states  they  have,  or  what  an- 
nuities, 
Or  when  they  pray  for  seasonable  har>'estsl 
Thou  hast  a  handsome  wit;  stir  it  into  the 

world,  Frank, 
Stir,  stir  for  shame;  thou  art  a  pretty  scholar. 
Ask  how  to  live?  Write,  write,  write  any 
thing;  [news. 

The  world's  a  fine  believing  world,  write 
Lance.  Dragons  in  Sussex,-*  or  fiery  battles 
Seen  in  the  air  at  Aspurge? 

yal.  There's  the  wny,  Frank. 
And,  in  the  tail  of  these,  fright  me  the  king- 
dom [them 
With  a  sharp  progno-ti^ntion,  that  shall  scour 
(Dearth  up^m  dearth)  like  Levant  taffatirs ;  ** 
Predictions  of  sea-brearhes,  wars,  and  want 
Of  herrincs  on  our  coast,  with  blcxxly  noses. 
Lance.   vVhirlvvinds,  iliat  shall  take  ott'  the 
top  of  Grantham  steeple. 


*'  T^rrr  hundred  three  pilds  more, ]  i.  e.  Three  hundred  who  dress  richly,  or  in  three- 

pil'd  ▼elvet«.  Seward. 

*♦  Dragons  in  Sussex, ]  In  1()I4,  there  was  a  d'scourse  published,  of  a  strange  mon- 
strous serpent,  in  St.  lA;onard's  Forest,  and  iwo  miles  from  Horsham  in  Sussex,  which  was 
.discovered  there  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  same  year.  The  relation  is  set  forth  with  an 
air  of  great  sincerity,  and  attested  by  eye-witnesses  living  on  the  place.  But,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, we  arc  to  suppose  something  further  intended  by  it,  or  that  some  conundrnm  or  other,  as 
Ben  Jonson  (by  wliom  it  is  mentioned  in  his  Masque,  called  News  from  the  New  World  Dis- 
covered in  the  Moon)  styles  it,  was  couched  under  the  account :     *  Tiiis  serpent,  or  dragon, 

*  as  some  call  it,  is  reputed  to  be  nine  feet,  or  rather  more,  in  length,  and  shaped  almost  in  the 

*  fonn  of  an  axle-tree  of  a  cart ;  a  quaniity  of  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  smaller 

*  at  both  ends.    The  former  part,  which  he  shoots  forth  as  a  neck,  is  supposed  to  be  an  ell 

*  long,  with  a  white  ring,  as  it  were,  ot"  scales  about  it.     The  sea!'  s  along  his  back  seem  to  be 

*  blackish,  and  so  much  as  is  discovered  under  his  belly  apj)eareth  lo  be  red;  for  1  speak  of  no 

*  nearer  description  than  of  a  reasonable  ocular  distance.     There  are  likewise,  on  either  side  of 

*  him,  discovered  two  creat  bunches,  so  big  as  a  large  football,  and,  as  some  think,  will  in  time 

*  grow  to  be  wings,'  (sc.  More  to  the  sUnie  purpose  may  be  found  in  the  account  itself,  which 
b  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  IVIiulL-y. 

*5  like  leven  taffaticsx]  Levant  or  Turkey  tiiffaties  is  good  sense,  which  the  former 

reading  seems  not  to  be;  the  conjecture  therefore,  whieli  is  Mr.  Sympiou's,  thouijh  advanced 
with  doubt  by  him,  I  tliink  a  verj'  happv  one.  Seward. 
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[Acts. 


No  conjuring  abroad,  nor  no  devices. 
To  stop  this  journey? 

Rog.  Why  go  now,  why  now. 
Why  o'  th*  sudden  now ?  What  preparation. 
What  horses  have  we  ready?  what  provision 
Laid  in  i*  th'  country? 

Hum.  Not  an  egg,  I  hope. 

Hog.  No,  nor  one  drop  of  good  drink,  boys, 
tnere*s  the  devil. 

Short.  I  heartily  pray  the  malt  be  musty; 
and  then 
We  must  come  up  amiin. 

Hum.  What  says  tnc  steward? 

Bog.  He*s  at's  wit's  endj  for,  some  four 
hours  since, 
Out  of  his  haste  and  providence,  he  mistook 
The  miller's  mangy  mare  for  his  own  nag. 

Short.  And  she  may  break  his  neck,  and 
save  the  journey. 
Oh,  London,  how  1  love  thee! 

Hum,  I've  no  boots. 
Nor  none  I'll  buy:  Or,  if  1  had,  refuse  me 
If  I  would  venture  my  ability 
Before  a  cloak- ba^;  men  are  men. 

Short.  For  my.  part. 
If  I  be  brought,  as  I  know  'twill  be  aim'd  at. 
To  carry  any  dirty  dairy  cream-pot. 
Or  any  gentle  lady  of  the  laundry,  [ing, 

Chambrmg,  or  wantonness,  behmd  my  geld- 
With  all  ner  streamers,  knapsacks,  glasses, 
gewgaws. 


As  if  I  were  a  ninning  frippciy,^*  [me. 

I'll  give  'em  leave  to  cut  my  girths,  and  flay 
I'll  not  be  troubled  with  their  distillations," 
At  every  half-mile's  end!  I  understand  my- 
And  am  resolv'd—  [self, 

Hum.  To-morrow  night  at  Olivers! 
Who  shall  be  there,  lK>ys?  who  shall  meet 
the  wenches? 

Ros.  The  well-brew'd  stand  of  ale,  we 
should  have  met  atl 

Short.  These  griefs,  like  to  another  tale  of 
Troy, 
Would  mollify  the  hearts  of  barbarous  people, 
And  make  Tom  Butcher  weep !  MnesA  entcn, 
And  now  the  town  is  lost. 

Enter  Ralph. 

Ralph.  \^Tiy,  whither  run  you? 
My  lady's  mad. 

Short.  I  would  she  were  in  Bedlam. 

Ralph.  The  carts  are  come;  no  hands  to 
help  to  load  'em ! 
The  stuff  lies  in  the  hall,  the  plate— 

Widow,  (within)  Why  knaves  there! 
Where  be  these  idle  fellows? 

Short.  Shall  I  ride  with  one  boot? 

Wid.  Why,  where  I  say? 

Ralph.  Away,  away,  it  must  be  so. 

Short.  Oh,  for  a  tickling  storm,  to  last  bat 
ten  days.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  Iir. 


Enter  Isabella  and  Luce. 


Luce.  T\y  my  troth,  mistress,  I  did  it  for 

-*^        the  best.  [tongue, 

Isah.  It  may  be  so ;  but,  Luce,  you  have  a 

A  dish  of  meat  in  your  mouth,  which,  if 

'twere  minc'd,  Luce, 
Would  do  a  great  deal  better. 

Luce.  Iprotest,  mistress 

Jsal.   'Twill  be  your  own  one  time  or 

other.    Walter ! 
Walter,  (within)  Anon  forsooth. 
Isah.  Lay  my  hat  ready,  my  fan  and  cloak — 
You  are  so  full  of  providence — and,  Walter, 
Tuck  up  my  little  box  behind  the  coach ; 
And  bid  my  maid  make  ready — my  sweet 


service 


To  your  good  lady  mistress — and  my  dog; 
Good,  let  the  coachman  carry  him. 
Luce.  But,  hear  me! 
Isab.  I  am  in  love,  sweet  Luce,  and  you're 
so  skilful,  [rae, 

That  I  must  needs  undo  myself — and,  neir 
Let  Oliver  ])ack  up  my  glass  discretely, 
And  see  my  curls  well  carried — On,  sweet 

Luce, 
You  have  a  tongue,  and  open  tongues  haTC 

open — 
You  know  what.  Luce. 

Luce.  Pray  you  be  satisfied. 
Isab.  Yes,   and   contented   too,  before  I 
leave  you! 
There  is  a  Koger,  which  some  call  a  butler^— 
I  speak  of  certainties,  I  do  not  fish.  Luce : 


3» 


flippery.']  Corrected  by  the  Editors  of  1730. 

--  •     ■:_*: 1    :_    x,t : j»r»i:_-_      _    /■«_  . 


Frippery  is  mentioned  in  Monsieur  d'Olive,  a  Comedy,  by  Chapman,  lGo6.  'Passing 
*  yesterday  by  the  Frippery,  I  spied  two  of  them  hanging  out  at  a  stall,  with  a  gambrell  thrust 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder.     It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tempest,  act  iv.        R. 

Rue  de  Fripperie,  in  Paris,  is  a  place,  like  our  Monmouth-street;  destined  for  the  sale  of 
old  clothes. 

33  distibafions,}  Corrected  in  1730. 

3* call  a  butcher — J  There  was  a  Roger  in  the  family,  but  he  was  the  butler  and  not 

a  butcher,  and  there  can  scarce  be  any  doubt  of  his  being  the  person  spoke  of  here. 

Sympson. 


Act  3.] 
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Naj»  <lo  nol  tUre;  I  have  a  tongue  can  ulk 


And  a  ffttn  chamber,  Luce^  a  back-door 
Opras  to  a  knig  gallery ;  there  was  a  night. 


l>e  jou  perceive,  do  you  perceive  me  yet? 
Oh,  do  you  blush.  Luce? — a  Fridav  night — 
I  saw  your  taint.  Luce :  '  For  t'other  box  of 

marmalade. 
All's  thine,~8weet  Roger!* — this  1  heard,  and 
kepcjoo/ 

Lmct.  £*eo  as  you*re  a  woman,  mistress 

Ismb,  This  I  allow  [ings. 

As  good  and  physical  sometimes,  these  meet- 

And  for  the  cneering  of  the  heart;  but.  Luce, 

To  hare  your  own  turn  servM,  and  to  your 

To  be  a  dofihoU !  [fnend 

Lmce.  1  confess  it,  mistress.  [of  me, 

Ifob.  As  you  have  made  my  sister  jealous 

And  foolishly,  and  childishly  pursued  it — 

I  have  founa  out  your  haunt,  and  traced  your 

purposes,  [ways 

For  which  mine  hoi  tour  suffers — your  beit 

Must  be  applied  to  bring  her  back  azaio. 

And  seriously  and  suddenly,  that  sol 

May  have  a  means  to  clear  myself,  and  she 

A  iair  opinion  of  me :  £lse,  you 

iMce.  Mv  power  and  prayers, 

I$ab.  What's  the  matter? 

Enter  Shortkose  and  Widow. 

Skori,  I  have  been  with  the  gentleman ;  he 

has  it. 
Much  good  may  do  him  with  it      [To  Isab, 

Wi£  Come,  arc  you  ready  ? 
Yoo  love  so  to  delay  time !  the  day  srows  on. 
Isab,  Tve  sent  for  a  few  trifles;  when  those 

are  come. 
And  now  I  know  your  reason. 

JFid.  Know  your  own  honour  then — About 

your  business ; 
See  the  coach  ready  presently — Pll  tell  you 

more  then ;     [ixe.  Luce  and  Shorthoae. 
And  understand  it  well.    You  must  not  think 

your  sister 
So  tender-eyed  as  not  to  see  your  follies : 
Alas,  I  know  your  heart,  and  must  imagine. 
And  truly  too,  *tis  not  your  charity       [done ; 
Can  coin  such  sums  to  give  away  as  you  have 
Id  that  you  have  no  wisdom,  Isabel,  no,  nor 

modesty. 
Where  nobler  uses  are  at  home.     I  tell  you, 
I  am  ashain*d  to  Bnd  this  in  your  years. 
Far  more  in  your  diMrretion.     None  to  chuse 
But  things  for  pity,nooc  toscal  your  thoughts  on. 


aid 


^  But  one  of  no  abiding,  of  no  name  ? 
Nothing  to  bring  you   but  this,  coM 

hunger, 
A  jolly  jointure,  sister;  you  are  happy!) 
No  money,  no,  not  ten  shillings? 
Itab.  You  search  nearly. 
IVid,  I  know  it^  as  I  know  your  folly;  one 
that  knows  not 
Where  he  shall  eat  his  next  meal,  take  his  rest. 
Unless  it  be  i*  th'  stocks.  What  kindred  has  he. 
But  a  more  wantins  brother  ?  or  what  virtues? 
hah.  You  have  nad  rare  intelligence,  I  see, 
IV id.  Or,  say  the  man  had  virtue,    [sister. 
Is  virtue  in  this' age  a  full  inheritance? 
What  iointure  can  he  make  you  ?  Plutarch's 

Alorals  ? 
Or  so  much  penny-rent  in  the  small  poets? 
This  is  not  well ;  'tis  weak,  and  J  grieve  to 
know  it. 
Isab.  And  this  jou  quit  the  town  for? 
/ri(^.  Is*tnot  time?  ^  [Iun| 

Isab,  You  are  better  read  in  my  affiiirs  than 
That's  all  I  have  to  answer.  1*11  m  with  you. 
And  willingly;  and  what  you  thine  most  dan« 

^roiis, 

rU  Sit  and  laugh  at.    For,  sister,  'tis  not  (blly^ 

But  sood  discretion,  governs  our  main  for- 

frtd.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.    [tunei. 

hob.  I  am  for  you.  [Exeuni, 

Enter  Shortkose  and  Humphry ,  with  riding* 

rods. 

Hum.  The  devil  cannot  stay  her,  she  will 
on't 
Eat  an  egg  now ;  and  then  we  must  away. 

Short.  1  am  gall'd  already,  yet  I  will piiy: 
May  London  ways  henceforth  be  full  of  notes. 
And  coaches  crack  their  wheels;  may  zealous 

smiths 
So  housel  all  our  hacknies,''  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tii^e  at  High- 
May't  rain  above  all  almanacks,  until   [gate ; 
The  carriers  sail,  and  the  king's  fishmonger 
Hide  like  Arion  on  a  trout  to Xondon ! 

Hum.  At  St.Alban's,  let  all  the  inns  be 

drunk,  [come ! 

Not  an  ho^t  sober,  to  bid  her  worship  wel- 

Short.  Not  a  fiddle,  but  all  preach *d  down 
No  meat,  but  legs  of  beef!     [with  Puritans ; 

Hum.  No  beds,  but  woolpacks! 

Short.  And  those  so  cramm'd     [bandop! 
With  warrens  of  starv'd  fleas  that  bite  IiKe 
Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bel  Swagger,'^ 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  be  beaten, 
beaten  abominably,  beaten  horse  and  man. 


''  So  housel  all  our  hacknies^  i.  e.  Prepare  our  horses  for  the  journ^*  that  they  may  feel 
compunction  in  their  feet  It  is  indeed  a  little  profane,  but  that  Tm  sorry  for;  our  Authors  are 
not  v>  cautious  of  this  as  we  misrht  wish  them,  though  they  are  much  more  so  than  most  of  the 
couiic  writers  of  their  age,  or  of  any  since.  Seward. 

'^  Lei  Mims  be  anfzry  at  their  St.  Bel  Swagger, 

And  we  pass  in  the  heat  ont  /]  Mims  is  m  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Albans,  and  some 
local  custom,  tumuItuou5ly  celebrated,  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  this  s^ieech.  It  was,  we  doubt 
not,  familiarly  known  in  the  times  of  our  Authon  ;  but  we  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace 
its  memory,  or  discover  its  origin. 
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[Acts. 


And  all  my  lady*s  linnen  sprinkled  o*er 
With  suds  and  dish-water! 

Hum,  Not  a  wheel  but  out  of  joint  I^^ 

Enter  Roger  laughing. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh?  [j^cntleman, 

liog.  There's  a  gentleman,  and  the  rarest 
And  makes  the  rarest  sport ! 

iS7/or/.  Where,  where? 

Rog,  Witlnn  here;  [conchman, 

H*  has  made  the  gayest  sport  with  Tom  the 
So  tew*d  him  up  with  sack,  that  he  lies  lashing 
A  but  of  malmsy  for  his  mares ! 

Short,  'Tis  very  good. 

Rag.  And  talks  and  laughs,  and  sings  the 
rarest  songs! 
And,  Shorthose,  he  has  so  maulM  the  red 

deer  pies. 
Made  sucn  an  alms  i*  the  buttery 

Short.  Better  still. 

Enter  Valentine  and  IFidow, 

Hum.  My  lady,  in  a  rage  with  the  gentle- 
man! 

Short,  May  he  anger  her  into  a  fever. 

[Exe.  Servants. 

JFid.  I  pray  tell  me,  who  sent  you  hither? 
For  I  imagine  'tis  not  your  condition,  [man) 
(You  look  80  temperately,  and  like  a  gentle- 
To  ask  me  these  wild  questions. 

Vol,  Do  you  think 
I  use  to  walk  of  errands,  gentle  lady ; 
Or  deal  with  women  out  of  dreams  from 
others  ? 

fFid.  You  have  not  known  me,  sure? 

Fal,  Not  much. 

fVid.  What  reason 
Have  you  then  to  be  so  tender  of  my  credit? 
You  are  no  kinsman  ? 

Val.  If  you  take  it  so, 
The  honest  office  that  I  came  to  do  you. 
Is  not  so  heavy  but  I  can  return  it : 
Now  I  perceive  you  are  too  proud,  not  worth 
my  visit. 

TFid.  Pray  stay  a  little;  proud? 

Val.  Monstrous  proud ! 
I  griev'd  to  hear  a  woman  of  your  value, 
And  your  abundant  parts,  stun^  by  the  people  ; 
But  now  I  sec  'tis  true :   Von  look  ui)on  me 
As  if  1  were  a  rode  and  saucy  fellow, 
That  lK)rrow'd  all  my  breeding  from  a  dung- 
hill ;  [sllij)  you, 
Or  such  a  one,  as  should  now  fall  and  wor- 
In  hope  of  pardon :  You  are  cozcn'd,  ladyj 
#1  came  to  prove  opinion  a  loud  liar. 
To  see  a  woman  only  great  in  goodness. 


And  mistress  of  a  greater  fame  than  fortune: 
But [proud  now, 

JFid.  You're  a  strange  gentleman !  If  I  wcft 
I  should  Ik*  monstrous  angry  (which  I  am  not) 
And  shew  the  efFocis  of  pride;  I  should  de« 
But,  you  are  welcome,  Sir.  [fpiseyoa; 

To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  drserre'ltyb 
A  lustre  in  us ;  and  ev'ry  eood  we  have 
Strives  to  shew  gracious  :  W'hat  use  is  it  else? 
Old  age,  which,'*  like  sear  trees,  is  seldom 

seen  affL'cted, 
Stirs  sometimes  at  rehearsal  of  such  acts 
His  daring  youth  endeavour'd. 

J\il.  This  is  well ;  [please  me. 

And,  now  vou  speak  to  the  purpose;  you 
But,  to  be  place-proud— 

IFid.  If  it  be  our  own ; 
Why  are  we  set  here  with  distinction  else. 
Degrees,  and  orders  given  us?  In  you  men, 
*Tis  held  a  coolness,  if  you  lose  your  right; 
Affronts  are  loss  ef  honour. '•    Streets,  and 

walls. 
And  upper  ends  of  tables,  had  they  tODgaei, 
Could  tell  what  blood  has  foUow*d,  and  what 
feud,  [you, 

About  vour  ranks:  Are  we  bo  muchbekm 
That,  till  you  have  us,  are  the  tops  of  nature, 
To  be  accounted  drones  without  a  difierenoe? 
You'll  make  us  beasts  indeed. 

Fal.  Nay,  worse  than  this  too,       [lucifer, 
Proud  of  your  clothes,  they  swear;  a  mercer'i 
A  tumour  tack'd  together  by  a  taylor ! 
Nay,  yet  worse,  proud  of  red  and  white;  a 

varnish 
That  butter-milk  cart  better. 

fFtd.  Lord,  how  little  [clothes 

Will  vex  these  ♦^  poor  blind  people!  If  my 
Be  sometimes  gay  and  glorious,  does  it  follow, 
My  mind  must  be  my  mercer's  too?  Or, say 
my  beauty  [to  think, 

Please  some  weak  eyes,  must  it  please  them 
That  blows  me  up  tliat  ever}-  hour  blows  oflF? 
This  is  an  infant's  anger. 

Ffl/.  Thus  they  say  too:  [veWet, 

What  tho'  you  have  a  coach  lin'd  thro'  with 
And  four  fair  Flanders  marcs,  why  should  the 

streets  be  troubled 
Continually  with  you,  till  carmen  curse  you? 
Can  there  oe  ougfit  in  this  but  pride  of  show, 
ladv,  [la\vyeTS, 

And,  pruie  of  bum-beatiug?  till  the  learned 
With  their  fat  bags,  are  thrust  against  the 
bulks,  fUdy, 

Till  all  their  causes  crack?  W^hy  shoula  this 
And  t'<uher  lady,  and  the  third  sweet  ladv, 
And  madam  at  Mile-£nd,  be  daily  visited. 


37  Short.  Not  a  irhrel  I'ut  out  oj*  joint  /]  AH  the  editions  concur  in  giving  these  words  to 
Short  hose,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  speech  belongs  to  him.  We  have  ventured  to  place 
them  to  Humphry.       ^ 

•*^  Old  age  lihe  sear  tneSf  is  seldom  ^secn  ajfeeted,  stirs  sometimes.']  Here  a  monosyllable 
dropt  had  hurt  the  sense  and  measure.  Seward. 

39  Affronts  and  loss  of  honour^  It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  alter  and  to  arc. 

*°  Poor  blind  people.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  pur-blind,  but  the  text  does  not  .seen  te 
want  any  auijudmenl.  Seuard. 
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^nd  your  poorer  neighbours  with  coarse  naps^' 
neglected,  [paintings, 

Fashions  conferrM  about,  pounciiies,  and 
And  young  men's  bodies  read  on  like  ana- 
JWtd,  \ou* re  very  credulous,  [tomics? 
And  somewhat  desperate,  to  deliver  this.  Sir, 
To  her  you  know  not;  but  you  shall  confess 

me. 
And  find  I  will  not  start.     In  us  all  meetings 
Lie  open  to   these  lewd   reports,    and  our 

thoughts  at  church, 
Oor  very  meditations,  some  will  swear 
(Which  all  should  fear  to  judge,  at  least  un- 
charitably) [sleep. 
Arc  mingled  with  your  memories  j  cannot 
But  this  sweet  gentleman  swims  in  our  fancier. 
That  scarlet  man  of  war,  and  that  smuoih 

signior ; 
Not  dress  our  heads  without  new  ambushes. 
How  to  surprise  that  greatness,  or  that  glor)' ; 
Our  very  smiles  arc  subject  to  constructions; 
Nay,  Sir,  it's  come  to  this,  we  Ctinnot  pish. 
But  His  a  favour  for  some  fool  or  other. 
Should  weexamine you  thus,were't  not  possible 
To  take  you  without  perspectives? 

I'fl/.   It  may  be;  * 

But  these  excuse  not. 

fF'id.  Nor  yours  force  no  truth,  Sir. 
What  deadly  tongues  you  have,  and  to  those 
tongues  [conscience. 

What  hearts,  and  what  inventions !  On  my 
An  'twere  not  for  sharp  justice,  you  would 
venture  [p^ory 

To  aim  at  your  o%v«i  mothers,  and  account  it 
To  say  you  had  done  so.     Ail  you  think  are 

councils. 
And  cannot  err  i  'tis  we  still  that  shew  double. 
Giddy,  or  gnrg'd  with  passion ;  we  that  build 
Babels  fo;  men's  confusions;  we  that  scatter. 
As  day  does  his  warm  light,  our  kill injj;  curses 
Over  God's  creatures,  next  to  the  devil's  ma- 
Let  us  entreat  your  good  words.  [lice : 

/a/.  Well,  this  woman 
Has  a  brave  soul.  [^Aside. 

If^id.  Are  we-not  gaily  blest  then. 
And  umch  beholden  to  you  for  your  suffer- 
ance?** [us. 
You  may  do  what  you  list,  we  what  beseems 
And  narrowly  do  that  too,  and  precisely ; 
Our  names  are  scrv'd  in  else  at  ordinaries. 
And  belch'd  abroad  in  taverns. 
Fal.  Oh,  most  brave  wench. 
And  able  to  redeem  an  age  of  women !  [A^ide. 
fFid.  You  are  no  whoremasters !  Alas,  no, 
gentlemen. 
It  were  an  impudence  to  think  you  vicious : 
You  are  so  holy,  handsome  ladies  fright  you ; 


You  are  the  cool  tilings  of  the  time,  the  tem- 
perance. 
Mere  emblems  of  the  law,  and  veils  of  virtue ; 
You  are  not  daily  mending  like  Dutch  watches. 
And  plaistcring  like  old  walls;  they  are  not 
gen  tleinen ,  [geons. 

That  with  their  secret  sins  encrease  our  sur- 
And  lie  in  foreign  countries,  for  new  sores ; 
Women  arc  all  these  vices ;  you're  not  envious. 
False,  covetous,  vain-glorious,  irreligious. 
Drunken,  revengeful,  giddy-eyed  like  parrots. 

Eaters  of  others  honours 

/'«/.  You  are  angry.  fmoretoo; 

IV id.  No,  by  my  troth,  and  yet  1  could  say 
For  when  men  make  me  angry,  I  am  miser- 
able. 
VaL  Sure  'tis  a  man;  she  could  not  bear't 
thus  bravely  else.  [Aside, 

It  may  be,  1  am  tedious. 

If^id.  Not  at  all.  Sir.  fme. 

I  am  content  at  this  time  you  should  trouble 
I'al.  You  are  distrustful. 
IFid.  Where  I  find  no  truth.  Sir. 
VuL  Come,  come,  you're  full  of  passion. 
Wid,  Some  I  have ; 
I  were  too  near  the  nature  o'  God  else. 
Val.  You  are  monstrous  peevish. 
IV id.  Because  they're  monstrous  foolish. 
And  know  not  how  to  use  that  should  try  me. 
Val.  I  was  never  answer'd  thus.  [y|«d(?.]— 

Was  YOU  ne'er  drunk,  lady? 
JVid.  No  sure,  not  drunk,  Sir ;  yet  I  love 
good  wine,  [peratcly. 

As  1  love  health  and  joy  of  heart,   but  tem- 
Why  do  you  ask  that  question? 

J'aL  bor  that  sin  [servant; 

That  they  most  charge  you  with,  is  this  sin's 
I'hey  say,  you  arc  monstrous 
IVid.  What,  Sir,  what? 

Val.  Most  strangely 

}Vid.  It  has  a  name,  sure? 
Val.  Infinitely  lustful,  [your  husband. 

Without  all  bounds;  they  swear  you  kiird 
JVid.  Let's  have  it  all,  for  Heav'n's  sake; 

'tis  ji;oo(l  mirth.  Sir. 
Val.  They  say  you  will  have  four  now,  and 
those  four 
Stuck  in  four  quarters,  like  four  winds,  to 

cool  you.  . 
Will  she  not  cr\',  nor  curse?  [Aside. 

JVid.  On  with  your  story  I        [pcnsations, 
Val.  And  that  you're  forcing  out  of  dis- 
With  sums  of  money,  to  that  pur|)03e. 

JVid.  Four  hunhands!    Should   not   I    be 
bless'd.  Sir,  for  example? 
Lord,  wh:it  should  I  do  with  them?  turn  a 
mall- mi  11, 


*■  SapJ'es.'\  So  the  two  oldest  quartos.     Moilern  editions,  napxes.    The  alteration  is  Mr. 
Seward's. 


trast 


♦*  For  your  substance?]  The  widow  is  declainnnc;  it  the  lil)eTtinism  of  men ;  and  as  ;\  c.^p- 
ist,  shews  the  restraint  they  on  pain  of  censure  inflict  on  the  women.     It  is  not  iiu»  ■^wv.v.X 


share  of  maintenance  or  wealth  that  falls  to  the  iVniale  sex  which  she  complains  of,  a-*  th*^*  olvl 
rcsEiding  implies;  and  therefore  it  has  no  connection  with  the  context,  my  reading  seeius  to 
give  the  idea  required.  Sewurd. 


272 


WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY. 


fActJ. 


Or  tithe  them  out  like  town-bulls  to  my  te- 
nants? 
You  come  to  make  me  angry,  but  you  cannot. 

Fial.  I'll  make  you  merry  then ;  you're  a 
brave  woman, 
And,  in  despite  of  envy,  a  right  one. 
Go  thy  ways !  troth,  thou  art  as  good  a  woman 
As  any  lord  of  'em  all  can  lay  his  leg  over. 
I  do  not  often  commend  your  sex. 

H^id.  It  seems  so,  your  commendations 
Are  so  studied  for. 

Fal.  I  came  to  see  you,  [ness ; 

And  sift  you  into  flour,  to  know  your  pure- 
And  I  have  found  you  excellent ;  I  thank  you ; 
Continue  so,  and  shew  men  how  to  tread, 
And  women  how  to  follow.    Get  an  husband. 
An  honest  man  (tou  are  a  good  woman)  [too 
And  live  hedg*d  in  from  scandal ;  let  him  be 
An  understanding  man,  and  to  that  stedfast ; 
'Tis  pity  your  fair  figure  should  miscarry  j 
And  then  you're  fix*d.    Farewell  I 

ff^id.  Pray  stay  a  little ; 
I  love  your  company,  now  you  are  so  pleasant. 
And  to  my  dis|X)sitlon  set  so  even. 

Val.  1  can  no  longer.  [^Exit. 

JVid.  As  I  live,  a  fine  fellow  \  [honest. 
This  manly  handsome  hluntness  shews  him 
What  is  he,  or  from  whence?  Bless  me,  four 

husbands ! 
How  prettily  he  fool'd  mc  into  vices, 
To  stir  my  jealousy,  and  find  my  nature. 
A  proper  gentleman  1  I  am  rwt  well  o'  th' 

sudden. 
Such  a  companion  I  could  live  and  die  with  1 
His  angers  are  mere  mirth. 

Enter  Isabel /a. 

hah.  Come,  come,  I'm  ready. 

ind.  Are  you  so? 

Isah.  What  ails  she  ?  [goes  on ; 

The  coach  stays,  and  the   people ;    the  day 
I  am  as  ready  now  as  you  desire,  sister. 
Yy,  who  stays  now?    Why  do  you  sit  and 
pout  thus? 

If  id.  Prithee  he  quiet;   I  am  not  well. 

Isai\  For  Heaven's  sake, 
J^et's  not  ride  stagg'ring  in  the  night!  Come, 

pray  you  take  [mach 

Some  sweetmeats  in  your  pocket:  If  your  sto- 

JVid,  I  have  a  little  business. 

Isah.  To  abuse  me,  [picions. 

You  shall  not  find  new  dreams,  and  new  sus- 
To  horse  withal ! 

Hid.  Lord,  who  made  you  a  commander? 
Hev  ho,  my  heart! 

hai.  Is  the  wind  come  thither,  [to'cm? 
And,  coward-like,  do  you  lose  your  colours 
Are  you  sick  o'  th*  V^alentine,  sweet  sister? 

[Aside. 


Come,  let's  away;  the  country  will  so  quicken 

you,  [lady's  cloak  1 

And  we  shall  live  so  sweetly!    Luce,  my 

Nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  a  oog  of 


going* 


There, 


I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world.    If  1  lire 

You  have  so  knock'd  this  love  into  my  head. 

That  I  shall  love  any  body ;  and  I  nnd  my 

body,  [sister; 

I  know  not  how,  so  apt — Pray,  let's  be  gone, 
I  stand  on  thorns. 

If 'id.  I  pritiiee,  Isabella!  [me) 

(I'faith,  I  have  some  business  thatooocerai 
I  will  suspect  no  more.    Here,  wear  that  for 

me ;  [taylor. 

And  ril  |)ay  the  hundred  pound  you  owe  your 

Enter  Short  hose,  Roger,  Humphry,  and  Ralpk 

Isah.  I  had  rather  go ;  but 
fVid,  Come,  walk  in  with  me; 
We'll  go  to  cards.     Unsaddle  the  horses! 
Short.  A  jubilee!  a  jubilee!  we  stay,  boys! 

[Exeuiit, 

Enter  Unele  and  Lancet   Fountain,  Belk- 
more,  and  Ilarehrain  JhHowing, 

Unc.  Are  they  behind  us? 

Lunee.  Close,  close;  speak  aloud.  Sir. 

Unc.  I'm  glad  my  nephew  has  so  much 

discretion,  [tain  him? 

At  length  to  find  his  wants.     Did  she  cnte^ 

Lance.  Most  bravely,  nobly,  and  gave  him 
such  a  welcome ! 

Unc.  For  his  own  sake,* do  you  think? 

Lance.  Most  certain.  Sir; 
And  in  his  own  cause  he  bestir'd  himself  too. 
And  wan  such  likinz  from  her,  she  dotes  on 

him. 
H'  has  the  command  of  all  the  house  already. 

Unc.  He  deals  not  well  with  his  friends. 

Lance.  I-iCt  him  deal  on,  [her. 

And  be  his  own  friend ;  he  has  most  need  of 

Unc.  I  wonder  they  would  put  him • 

Imucc.  You  are  in  the  right  on'l ; 
A  man  that  must  raise  himself;  I  knew  he'd 

cozen  'em. 
And  glad  \  am  he  has.    He  watch'd  occasiimi 
And  found  it  i'  th*  nick. 

Unc.  He  has  deceiv'd  me.  [about, 

Lance.  I  told  you,  howsoe*cr  hewheeTd 
He  would  charge  home  at  length.    How  I 

could  laugh  now. 
To  think  of  these  tame  fools  I 

Unc.  'Twas  not  well  done. 
Because  they  trusted  him  ;  yet 

Rel.  Hark  you,  gentlemen !  [«•• 

Unc.  We  are  upon  a  business;  pray  excuse 
They  have  it  home. 

Lance.  Come,**  let  it  work.     Good  even, 
gentlbmeu !    \Excunt  Uncle  and  Lanct% 


^*  Good  on  gentlemen.']  Former  edit    Amended  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  S^-mpson. 

aeteard. 

Pointed  in  the  following  manner  by  Mr.  Seward, 

Come,  let  it  work  good  even  gentlemen. 


Att  3;J 


\VIT  WITHOUT  MO^feY. 


s^d 


Fount  'TIS  true,  he  is  a  knave;  I  ever 

thought  it. 
Hare.  And  tve  are  fools,  tame  fools  I 
Bel.  Come,  Icf  s  go  ^eek  him. 
He  thall  be  hang'd  before  he  colt  us  basely. 

\_Exennt, 

Enter  IsaVella  and  Luce, 

•  I»ah.  Art  sure  she  loves  him  ? 

Luce,  Ami  sure  I  live ? 
And  I  have  clapt  on  such  a  commendation 
On  your  revenue 

Isab.  Faith,  he's  a  pretty  gentleman. 

Luct.  Handsome  enough,  and  that  her  eye 
has  found  out.  [the  maddest ! 

Isah,  He  talks  the  best,  they  say,  and  yet 

Luct,  H*  has  the  right  way. 

Isah.  How  is  she  ? 
•  Luce.  Bears  it  wclfj 
As  if  she  car*d  not;  but  a  man  may  see. 
With  half  an  eye,  through  all  her  forc'd  bc- 
And  find  who  is  her  Valentine.      [havioiirs, 

Isab,  C/Ome,  let's  gp  sec  her; 
1  long  to  persecute.^^ 

Luce,  by  no  means,  mistress ; 
Let  her  take  better  hold  first. 

Isab.  1  could  burst  ndw !  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Valentine,  Pountain,  Sellamore,  and 

Harehrain. 

Val,  Upliraid  me  with  your  benefits,  you* 
pilchcTs,**  fnot  1 

You  shotten-soul'd,*'  slifirht  fellows!    Was't 
That  undertook  you  first  from  empty  barrels. 
And  brought   those    barking  mouths,    that 

gap'd  Tike  bung*holes. 
To  titter  sense  ?  W  here  got  you  understanding  ? 
Who  taiight  you  manners  and  apt  carriage. 
To  rank  yourselves?  Who  fil'd  you  in  fit  ta- 
verns ?  ^ 
Were  those  born  with  yout  worships?  When 

you  came  hither. 
What  brought  you  from  the  universities 
Of  moment  matter  to  allow  you. 
Besides  your  small-beer  sentences*^— 
Bel,  Tis  well.  Sir. 

Val.  Long  cloaks,  with  two-hand  rapiers. 
Boot- hoses. 

With  penny-posies,**  Ey®"» 

And  twenty  fools'  opinions?  who  look  a  on 
But  piping  kites,  that  knew  you  would  be 
prizes,*'  [scented 

And  'prentices  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  that 
Your  want  of  Breton's  books  ?5° 


♦*  To  prosecute.J  Corrected  by  Mr.  Seward. 

♦♦  You  pilchers.j  *  Pitcher,  says  W^arburton,  we  should  read  pilcke,  which  signifies,  a  chke, 
4it  ctmt  of  skins ^mea.nms  the  scfwhard*  This  is  confirmed  by  Junius,  who  renders /^iV/y  a 
gmjuent  o^  skins,  pylice  Sax.  pellice  Fr.  peliicia  Ital.  pcllis  Lat.  R. 

♦'  You  shotten^  sold^  Corrected  by  Mr. Theobald. 

*•  To  rank  yourselves  f  tcho  fil'd  you,  &*c.J  Runk  and  Jile. 

♦'  Small  bare  sentences!]  Corrected  by  Theobald  and  Sympson.     , 

♦•  With  penny 'poses."]  1  think  it  very  probable  that  some  words  are  lost  here,  that  would 
have  had  more  relation  to  penny-poses  than  what  now  precedes  them,  and  have  completed 
die  verse.  Setcatd. 

We  sec  no  occasion  to  suppose  words  lost;  but  think  the  words  should  be  spoken  ludi- 
crously, in  mockery  of  the  mottoes  to  garters,  &c. 

*  Boot-hoses, 

•  With  penny-posies  !* 

*•  But  piping  rites  that  knew  you  would  le  prizing.]  Kites  is  a  term  for  sharpers,  as  in  the 
first  page  of  Uiis  play. 

Maintaining  hospitals  for  kites  and  curs. 

That  this  therefore  is  the  true  reading  here  I  cannot  doubt,  for  the  epithet  piping  expresses  the 
noise  which  the  kite  makes  in  seeking  his  prcv,  and  cannot,  1  believe,  be  Joined  to  any  other 
word  with  ptopiiety.  Both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theobald  conjectured,  ivights,  but  gave  it 
up.    The  cnange  of  the  last  word  is  equally  necessary  to  the  sense.  Seward. 

5®  Britain's  books.']  This  was  a  voluminous  writer  sneer'd  by  several  wits  of  our  Authors* 


age.    The 
Tlieobald  there 


initial  letters  of  his  name  were  mentioned  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  p.  1 17.     And 
;here  calls  him  Brovghtou,  quoting  Ben  Jonson's  Alchymist.     But  Mr.  Sym 


Mr. 


Sampson 
has  found  him  mentioned  by  Broome  in  his  Merry  Beggars,  where  lie  is  call'd  Britain  ;  and 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  in  his  Goblins,  by  the  name  of  Briton:  And  as  they  all  agree  in  cha** 
lacter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  meaning  the  same  |)erson.  One  may  collect  from  them 
diat  his  works  wese  full  of  formal  liigh-fluwn  compliments,  and  are  therefore  very  properly 
apply 'd  here.  Seward.  *  "^ 


name  was  Nicholas  Breton,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  voluminous  writer. 


jKirticnldr  works  of  an  author,  who  seems  to  have  been  held  m  no  estimation  by  his  cotempo- 
raries;  but  wv  cannot  avoid  takinc  notice  of  one  piece,  merely  on  account  of  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  it,  signed  with  the  initial  letters  W. S.  It  has  the  following  punninz  title:  '  Tlie 
•  Wil  of  Wit,  Wit's  Will,  or  WiFs  M^t,  Chuse  you  Whether;  containing  five  Discourses,  the 
Vox,.  I,  2  N 


27* 


WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY. 


[Acta. 


Enter  Jnjow  and  Luce, 

Fount.  This  cannot  save  you. 

fci.  Taunt  my  integrity,  you  whelps? 

Bel.  You  may  talk  [ther! 

The  stock  we  gave  you  out;  but,  see  no  fur- 

Uare.  You  tempt  our  patience!  We  have 
found  you  out,  [feathered , 

And  what  your  trust  comes  to;  you  are  well 
Thank  us;  and  think  now  of  an  honest  course, 
Tii  time ;  men  now  begin  to  look;  and  nar- 
rowly. 
Into  your  tumbling  tricks ;  they're  stale. 

ff'id,  U  not  that  he? 

Lucr.  Tis  he. 

H'id.  Be  still,  and  mark  him. 

fai.  How  miserable  [*em  1 

Will  these  poor  wretches  be,  when  I  forsake 
But,  things  nave  their  necessities.  I'm  sorry ! 
To  what  a  vomit  must  they  turn  again  now  ! 
To  their  own  dear  dunghill  breeding!  Never 

hope. 
After  I  cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley. 
You  most  undone  things,  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a  soul  and  sixpence  dares  relieve  yon ; 
My  name  shall  bar  ttiat  blessing.    There's 
your  cloak,  [you 

Sir;  keep  it  close  to  you;  it  may  yet  prcsene 
A  fortnight  longer  from  the  fool !  Your  hat ; 
J*iay  be  cover*d !  [me. 

And  there's  the  sattin  that  your  worship  sent 
Will  serve  you  at  a  sizes  yet. 

Fount,  Nay,  faith.  Sir, 
You  may  e'en  rub  these  out  now. 

f'al.  No  such  relick. 
Nor  the  least  rag  of  such  a  sordid  weakness. 
Shall  keep  me  warm.    These  breeches  are 
mine  own,  [passion, 

Purchas'd,  and  paid  for,  without  your  coni- 
And  Christian-breeches,  founded  in  Black- 
And  so  I  will  maintain  'cm.  [Friars, 


//fffp.  So  they  seem.  Sir.  [breeches, 

ra/.  Only  the  thirteen  shillings  in  these 
And  the  odd  groat,  I  take  it,  shall  be  yours. 

Sir; 
A  mark  to  know  a  knave  by;  pray  preserve  it 
Do  not  displease  me  more,  but  take  it  presendy! 
Now,  help  me  off  with  my  boots! 

Ilare.  We're  no  grooms.  Sir. 

Fal.  For  once  you  shall  be ;  do  it  willibg^» 
Or  by  this  hand  1*11  make  you. 

Bel,  To  our  own.  Sir, 
We  may  apply  our  hands. 

Fal.  There's  your  hangers; 
You  may  deserve  a  strong  pair,,  and  a  ^rdle 
W^ill  hold  you  without  buckles.     Now  I'm 
perfect ;  [me, 

And  now  ihe  proudest  of  your  worships  tell 
I  am  beholden  to  you. 

Fount.  No  such  matter!  [dangerous, 

Jal.  And  take  heed  how  you  pity  me;  'til* 
Exceeding  dangerous,  to  prate  of  pity. 
W'hich  are  the  poorer,  you  or  I,  now,  pup- 
pies ?'* 
I  without  you,  or  you  without  my  knowledoe: 
Be  rogues,  and  so  be  gone !  Be  rogues,  and 
For,  if  you  do  [reply  not; 

Bel.  Only  thus  much,  and  then  we'll  leave 
you : 
The  air  is  far  sharper  than  our  anger.  Sir, 
And  these  you  may  reserve  to  rail  m  wanner. 

Ilare.  Pray  have  a  care.  Sir,  of  your  health  I 

l^Ejccunt  Loveri, 

Pal.  Yes,  hog-hounds,  more  than  you  can 
have  of  your  wits!  [cold  too; 

"Tis  cold,  and  I  am  very  sensible;  extremely 
Yet  I'll  not  off, 'till  I  haveshaniM  these rascab. 
I  have  cndur'd  as  ill  heats  as  another. 
And  every  way,**  if  one  could  {)erisb,  my 

boily - 

You'll  bear  the  blame on't !  I  am  colder  here;^* 
Not  a  \yooT  penny  left! 


«  Effects  whereof  follow ;  Reade  and  Judge.  Newly  corrected  and  amended,  being  the  6ft 
« time  imprinted.  Compiled  by  Nicholas  Breton,  Gentleman.  l6o6.'  4to.  We  know  no 
writer  of  that  time  to  whom  the  above  iniiials  wiii  apply,  except  our  great  dramatic  writer 
Shakespeare.  To  another  pamphlet  of  Breton  s,  Ben  Jonson  hath  prefixed  commendatory 
verses,  which  are  not  inserted  in  the  last,  or  any  other  edition  of  his  Works.  R. 

5'  Poorer,  ye  arc  rioiv  puppies?'}  Here  the  sense  and  measure  have  equally  suffered. 
How  Aat  is  it  merely  to  call  them  puppies?  He  had  called  them  whelps,  and  worse  names 
before.  I  sent  my  emendation  to  Mr.  Theobald,  and  find  it  in  his  margin.  Mr.Sympsoa 
100  savs  that  he  hit  upon  the  same.  Seward. 

^^'And  every  way  if  one  could  perish  my  lody,  you* II  hear  the  llame  ont.^  Here  bolh 
venM"  and  measure  seem  entirely  lost,  nor  can  I  restore  either  without  taking  liberties,  which  I 
doubt  will  be  thought  unwarrantable.  I  haxe  given  the  only  tolerable  sense  which  I  could 
pick  out  of  the  wreck  that  is  left;  but  am  far  from  imposing  my  additions  as  the  genuine  text 

Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

yind  almost  every  way  that  one  can  perish ; 

My  tody,  you'll  bear  cold,  but  they  ike  blame  on*t, 

Tlu«  pasMge  is  difficult,  yet  the  additions  of  Mr.  Seward  are  indeed  unwarrantable.  Our 
rfanUtion  of  iht  ]K)lnt8,  we  apprehend,  makes  sense  of  the  old  reading,  according  to  which 
Viueiitinc  means,  *  1  liave  endured  as  violent  heats  as  any  man,  and  could  endure a^y  extremity— 

)U*U  bear  the  blame,  you  hoghounds,  3cc.'  meaning  the  Lovers. 

[f  m  colder  here.]  Meaning  liis  pockets. 


Act  3.] 


WIT  WITHOUT  MONEY. 


S7b 


Enter  \Incle  with  a  lag, 

Unc,  *T  has  taken  rarely ; 
Andy  now  he's  flead,  he  will  be  rurd. 

Lance,  To  him,  tew  him. 
Abuse  him,  and  nip  him  close. 

Unc.  Why,  how  how,  cousin? 
Sunning  yourself  this  weather? 

f^ai.  As  you  see.  Sir; 
In  a  hot  fit,  I  thank  my  friendi. 

Unc,  But,  cousin,  [heritance  ; 

Where  arc  your  clothes,  man?  those  are  no  in- 
Your  scruple  may  compound  with  those  1  take 
This  is  no  fashion,  cousin.  [it; 

FaL  Not  much  foHow'd, 
I  must  confess ;  yet,  Uncle,  1  determine 
To  try  what  may  be  done  next  term. 

Lance.  How  came  you  thus.  Sir?  for  you* re 
strangely  mew'd.'*  [fools 

Fal.  Rags,  toys,  and  trifles,  fit  only  for  those 
That  first  |X)ssess'd  *eni,  and  to  those  knaves 
they're  rendered.  [cents, 

Freemen,  Uncle,  ought  to  ap|)ear  like  innor 
Old  Adam, 
A  liur  figleaf  sufficient.^' 

Unc.  Take  me  with  you ; 
Were  these  your  friends  that  clear'd  you  thus? 

Vai,  Hang  friends. 
And  even  reckoning,  that  make  friends! 

Une.  I  thought  nil  now,  [chase. 

There  had  been  no  such  living,  no  such  pur- 
(For  ail  the  rest  is  labour)  as  a  list  [you.  Sir, 
Of  honourable  friends.  Do  not  sucn  men  as 
In  liea  of  all  your  understandings,  travels. 
And  those  great  j^ifts  of  nature,  aim  at  more 
Than  casting  ott  your  coiits?  I'm  strangely 
cozened  1  [cold  you  feel  now. 

Lance.  Should  not  the  town  shake  at  the 
And  all  the  gentry  suffer  interdiction ; 
No  more  sense  spoken,  all  things  Goth  and 
Vandal,  [lets, 

"Till  you  be  summ'd  again,  velvets  and  scaf- 
Anointed  with  gold  lace,  and  clodi  of  silver 
Tam'd  into  Spanish  cottons  for  a  penance, 
Wiis  blasted  with  your  bulls,  and  taverns  wi- 

thcr'd. 
As  thoi:^h  the  term  lay  at  St.  Albans? 

FaL  Gentlemen, 
You've  spoken  long  and  level ;  I  beseech  you. 


Take  breath  a  while,  and  hear  me. 

You  imagine  now,  by  the  twirling  of  your 

strings. 
That  I  am  at  the  last,  as  also  that  my  friends 
Are  flown  like  swallows  after  summer? 

Unc.  Yes,  Sir.  [pannier, 

Fal.  And  that  1  have  no  more  in  this  poor 
To  raise  me  up  again  above  your  rents.  Uncle? 

Unc.  All  this  1  do  believe. 

Fal.  You  have  no  mind  to  better  me  ? 

Unc.  Yes,  cousin,  [y^o 

A  nd  to  that  end  1  come,  and  once  more  offer 
All  that  my  pow*r  is  master  of. 

Fal.  A  match  then ; 
Lay  me  down  fifty  pounds  there, 

Unc.  There  it  IS,  Sir.  [to  give  this, 

FuL  And  on  it  write,  that  you  are  pleas*d 
As  due  unto  my  merit,  without  caution 
Of  land  redeeming,  tedious  thanks,  or  thrift 
Hereafter  to  be  hopM  for. 

Unc.  How? 
[Lucfi  lays  a  suit  and  letter  at  the  door, 

Fal.  Without  daring. 
When  j'ou  are  drunk,  to  relish  of  revilings. 
To  which  you're  prone  in  sack^  Uncle. 

Unc.  I  ttiank  you.  Sir. 

Lance.  Corne,  come  away,  let  the  young 
wanton  play  awhile; 
Away,  1  say.  Sir!  Let  him  go  forward  with 
His  naked  fashion;  he'll  seek  you  to-morrow. 
Goodly  weather,  sultry  hot,  sultry!  how  I 
sweat  I 

Unc.  Farewell,  Sir. 

[^Exeunt  Uncle  and  Lance. 

F(iL  *  Would  I  sweat  too!  I'm  monstrous 

vex*d,  and  cold  too;  [streets  in. 

And  these  arc  but  thin  pumps  to  walk  the 

Clothes  I  must  get ;   this  fashion  will  not 

fadgc  with  me ; 
Besides,  'tis  an  ill  winter  wear.  What  art  thou? 
Yes,  they  are  clothes,  and  rich  ones;  some 

fool  has  left  'em : 
And  if  L  should  utter — ^Wliat*s  this  paper  here? 
*  l^t  these  be  only  worn  by  the  most  noble 
'  And  deserving  ^ntleman  Valentine.' 
Dropt  out  o' th' clouds!  I  think  they're  full 
of  gold  too  !  [again  ; 

Well,  I'll  leave  my  wonder,  and  be  warm 
In  the  next  house  1 11  shift. 


*♦  Strangely  mov'd:]  Mr.  Theobald  says  in  his  margin  that  mew*d  b  a  term  in  falconry 
for  shedding  of  feathers  •,  it  is  derived  from  muhr  to  change,  and  is  a  very  just  emendation. 
The  word  summed  below,  is  another  term  in  falconry,  and  signifies  full  plumed,  both  proper 
10  Lance,  who  is  a  falconer  as  well  as  tenant.  Seward. 

55  And  to  those  knaves,  they  are  rendr^d  freemen  Fncle,  ou^ht  to  appeare  like  innocents, 
MAdam,  afairefigge-leafe  si^cient^  Here,  I  believe,  somethmg  is  lost  that  would  probably 
have  filled  up  lioth  sense  and  measure.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

AW  freemen.  Uncle,  ought  f  appear,  kc. 

We  believe  this  gentleman  right  in  his  opinion,  and  that  some  words  have  been  dropped ;  but 
eaiinot  think  his  interpolation  either  necessary  or  warrantable. 
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ACT   IV. 


Enier  Francisco,  Uncle,  and  Lance, 

Fran.XlUHY  do  you  deal  thus  with  him? 
^^       *tis  uu nobly. 
Unc.  Peace,  cousin,  peace;   you  are  too 
tender  of  him :  [thus. 

}Ie  must  be  dealt  thus  with,  he  must  be  cur'd 
llie  violence  of  his  disease,  Francisco, 
Alust  not  be  jested  with ;  'tis  grown  infectipus. 
And  now  strong  corrosives  must  cure  him. 

Lance.  H*  has  had  a  stinger,  [pomes. 

Has  eaten  off  his  clothes;  the  next  his  skin 
Unc,  And  let  it  search  him  to  the  bones; 
*tis  better. 
Twill  make  him  feci  it. 

Lance.  Where  be  his  noble  iriends  now? 
Will  his  fantastical  opinions  clothe  him? 
Or  the  learned  art  of  having  nothing  feed 
liim? 
Unc,  It  must  needs,  greedily;         [naked. 
For  all  his  friends  have  flung  him  on,  he*s 
And  where  to  skin  himself  again,  if  I  know. 
Or  can  devise  how  he  should  get  himself 
lodging [him, 

a  is  spirit  must  be  bow*d,  and  now  we  have 
ave  him  at  that  we  hoped  for. 
Lance,  Next  time,  wc  meet  him      [him. 
Cracking  of  nuts,  with  half  a  cloak  al>out 
(Por  all  meaps  are  cut  off)  or  borrowing  six- 
pence, 
7o  shew  his  bounty  in  the  pottagt^  ordinary. 
Fran.  Which  >vay  went  nc? 
Lance.  Pox,  why  should  you  ask  after  him  ? 
You  have  been  trimmM  already ;  let  him  take 

his  fortune : 
He  spun  it  out  hiipself.  Sir;  there's  no  pity. 
Unc.  Besides,  some  good  to  you  now,  from 

this  inisery. 
Fran.  I  rise  upon  his  ruins  I  Fy,  fy.  Uncle, 
Fy,  honest  Lance  i   Those  gentlemen  wfsre 

base  people, 
^at  could  so  soon  take  fire  to  his  destruction. 
(7?K-  You  are  ^  fool,  you  are  a  foo),  ^  young, 
man) 

Enter  Valentine, 

Val,    Morrow,    Uncle!    morrow  Frank, 
sweet  Frank ! 
And  how,  and  how  d*ye  think  now?  how 
shew  matter? 
.Morrow,  Bandog | 
Unc.  How? 

Fran,  Is  this  man  naked. 
Forsaken  of  his  friends? 

Val,  Thou*rt  handsome,  Frank,        [well ; 

A  pretty  gentleman;  i*  faith,  diou  lookest 

And  yet  here  may  be  those  that  look  as  nanc|« 

some. 

Lance.  Sure  he  can  conjure^  and  has  the 

devil  for  his  tailor. 


Unc.  New  9nd  rich ! 
'Tis  most  impossible  he  should  iccofcr. 
Lance.  Give  him  this  luck,  and  fling  him 

into  the  sea. 
Unc.  'Tis  not  he ; 
Imagination  cannot  work  this  miracle. 
Val.  Yes,  ye^,  'tis  he,  I  will  assure  yoo, 
Uncle; 
The  very  he;  the  he  your  wisdom  play*d  witbiL 
I  thank  you  for*t;  neiKh*dathit  nakedness, 
And  made  his  cold  and  poverty  your  pastime. 
You  see  I  live,  and  the  nest  can  do  no  mofc, 
Uncle;  [still, 

And,  tho*  I  have  no  state,  I  keep  the  streets 
And  take  my  pleasure  in  the  town,  liket 

poor  gentleman ; 
W^ear  clothes  to  keep  me  warm,  poor  thiogi, 

they  serve  me  1 
Can  make  a  show  too,  if  I  list;  yes,  Undc^ 
And  ring  a  peal  in  my  pockety,  diDg-doi^ 

Uncle! 
These  are  mad  foolish  ways^  bat  who  eta 
help  'em? 
Unc.  I  am  amaz'd ! 

Lance.  I'll  sell  my  copyhold ;  [thiogii 
For  since  there  are  such  excellent  new  no- 
Why  should  I  labour?    Is  there  n^  friij 

haunts  him  ? 
No  rat,  nor  no  old  woman? 
Unc.  You  are  Valentine? 
Val.  I  think  so,  I  can't  tell,  I  have  beeq 
call'd  so,  [der  at  me. 

And  some  say  christen'd.    Why  do  you  won- 
And  swell,  as  if  you  had  met  a  acrjeant  £»(- 
ing?  [foolsj 

Did  you  ever  know  desert  want?   Yo^i  ait 
A  little  stoop  there  may  be  tp  allay  htni, 
(He'd  grow  too  rank  else)  i^  small  eclipse  to 

shadow  him; 
But  nut  he  must  break,  dowingly  again, 
And  with  a  great  lustre,  look  you.  Uncle, 
Motion  and  majesty. 
Unc,  I  am  confounded ! 
Fran,  I'm  of  his  faith. 
Val.  Walk  by  his  careless  kinsman. 
And  turn  again,  and  walk  and  lo(dc  thuSi 

Uncle, 

Taking  some  one  by  the  hand  he  bres  best 

Leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  hog-maiketl 

Come,  Frank^  [diec. 

Fortune  is  now  my  friend;  let  me  instruct 

Fran.  Good  morrow.  Uncle!  I  must  needs 

fwith  him.  f  inhabits, 

Flay  me,  and  turn  me  out  where  noae 
Within  two  hours  I  shall  be  thus  again. 
Npw  wonder  on,  and  laugh  at  your  own 
ignorance !  ^Exit,  Val,  and  Fran. 

•    Unc.  I  do  believe  him. 

Lance.  So  do  I,  and  heartily: 
Upon  my  conscience,  bary  him  stark  naked» 
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He*d    rise  agedn,   within   two  hours,   em- 
broider'd.  [so  thick 

Sow  mustard-seeds,  and  they  can*t  come  up 
As  hb  new  sattins  do,  and  cloths  of  silver : 
There  is  no  striving. 

Unc.  Let  him  play  a  while  then. 
And  let*s  search  out  what  hand r 

Lance.  Ay,  there  the  game  lies.   [Exeunt. 

Bnter  Fountain^  Bellamore,  and  Ilarehrain, 

Fount.   Come,  let's   speak  for  ourselves; 
we've  lodg'd  hiiu  sure  enough ; 
His  nakedness  dare  not  peep  out  to  cross  us. 

Bel.  We  can  have  no  admittance. 

Hare,  Let's  in  boldly,  [favour, 

A^d  use  our  best  arts.  Who  she  deigns  to 
We're  all  content. 

Fount.  Much  good  may  do  her  with  him ! 
No  civil  wars ! 

BeL  By  no  means.  Now  do  I  [ling; 
Wonder  m  what  old  tod*  ivy  he  lies  whlst- 
For  means  nor  clothes  he  hath  none,  nor 

none  will  trust  him; 
We've  made  that  side  sure.    We'll  teach  him 
a  new  wooing. 

Hare.  Say,  it  is  nis  Uncle's  spite  ? 

Fount.  All  one,  gentlemen ; 
T  has  rid  us  of  a  fair  incumbrance, 
Apd  makes  us  look  about  to  our  own  fortunes. 
Who  are  these? 

■ 

Enter  Isabelia  and.  Luce. 

Isah.  Not  see  this  man  yetl  well,  I  shall 
be  wiser :  [so  ? 

Bat,  Luce,  didst  ever  know  a  woman  melt 
$bc*i  finely  hurt  to  hunt. 

Luce.  Peace!  the  three  suitors! 

Isab.  I  could  so  titter  now  and  laugh  :  ^  I 

*  was  lost.  Luce, 5'^ 

*  Ap4  I  must  love,  I  know  not  what!'  Oh, 

Cupid,  [cocks ! 

What  pretty  gins  thou  hast  to  halter  wood- 

'  And  we  must  into  th*  country  in  all  haste, 

*  Luce.'  [l,anghmg. 

Luce.  For  Heaven's  sake,  mistress 

fsab.  Nay,  I've  dope ; 

I  must  laugh  though;  but,  scholar,  I  shall 
teach  you ! 

Fount,    xii  her  sister. 

Bel.  Save  you,  ladies! 
.   Isab.  Fair  met,  gentlemen ! 
Your*  re  visiting  my  sister,  I  assure  myself. 
.  Hate.  We  would  fain  bless  our  eyes. 

Isah.  Behold  and  welcome. 
Yoa'd  see  her? 

Fount.  Tis  our  business. 

Isab.  You  shall  see  her. 
And  yoo  shall  talk  with  her. 


Luce,  She  will  not  see  'em^ 
Nor  spend  a  word. 

haij.  I'll  make  her  fret  a  thousand ; 
Nay,  now  I've  found  the  scab,  I  will  to 
scratch  her ! 

Luce.  She  can't  endure  *em. 

Isah.  She  loves  'cm  but  too  dearly. 
Come,  follow  me,  I'll  bring  you  to  the  party ; 
Then  make  your  own  conctitions,  gendemeu. 

Luce.  She's  sick,  you  know. 

Isah.  I'll  make  her  well,  or  kill  her.— 
And  take  no  idle  answer,  you  arc  fools  then ; 
Nor  stand  off  for  her  state,  she'll  scorn  you 

all  then ; 
But  urge  her  still,  and,  though  she  fret,  still 

follow  her; 
A  widow  must  be  won  so. 

Bel.  She  speaks  bravely. 

Uah.  I  would  fain  have  a  brother-in-law ; 
I  love  men's  company. 
And  if  she  call  for  dinner,  to  avoid  you. 
Be  sure  you  stay,  follow  her  into  her  chamber ; 
If  she  retire  to  pray,  pray  with  her,  and  boldly. 
Like  honest  lovers. 

Luce.  This  will  kill  her.  ♦ 

Fount.  You've  shew'd  us  one  way,  do  but 
lead  the  other. 

Isah.  I  know  you  stand  o'  thorns;  come, 
I'll  dispatch  you. 

Luce,  If  you  live  after  this 57-^^-, 

Isah.  I've  lost  my  aim.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Francisco. 

since? 


Fran.  Did  you  not  see  'em  sina 
Fa  I.  No,  hanjc  'em,  hang  'em ! 
Fran.  Nor  will  you  not  be  seer 


you  not  t>e  seen  by  'cm  ? 

VuL  Let  'em  alone,  Frank ; 
I'll  make  'em  their  own  justice,  and  a  jerker. 

Fran.  Such  base  discoiuteous  dog-whelps ! 
'  Val.  I  shall  dog  'em. 
And  double  dog  'em,  ere  I've  done. 

Fran.  Will  you  go  with  me? 
For  I  would  fain  find  out  this  piece  of  bounty. 
It  was  the  Widow's  man,  that  I  am  certain  of. 

Val.  To  what  end  would  you  go? 

Fran.  To  give  thanks.  Sir. 

VaU  Hang  giving  thanks;  hast  not  thou 
parts  dcijcrvc  it? 
It  iccludes  a  further  will  to  be  beholden ; 
Beggars  can  do  no  more  at  doors.    If  you 
Will  go,  there  lies  your  way. 

Fran.  I  hope  you'll  go. 

Val.  No,  not  in  ceremony,  and  to  a  woman. 
With  mine  own   father*    were  he  living, 
Frank;  fbe 

I  would  to  the  court  with  bears  first.  If  it 
That  wench  I  think  it  is,  (for  t'other's  wiser) 
I  would  not  be  so  look'd  upon,  and  laugh'd  at^ 
So  made  a  ladder  for  her  wit  to  climb  upon. 


•  Tod:\  %.  e.  Bushy,  thick. 

••  /  was  lost.  Luce,  (3*0.]  These  words  arc  meant  at  what  the  Widow  had  said  of  her. 

'^  if  y"  ^^^  ^fter  this ]  We  suppose  Luce  to  be  here  addressing  herself,  in  idea,  to 

theW^idow.  She  has  before  said,  this  project  would  kill  her.  And  t&  succeeding  short 
<peech  of  Isabella  warrants^  if  not  confirms,  thb  explanation. 
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(For  'tis  the  tartest  tit  in  Christendom ; 

J  know  her  well,  Frank,  and  have  buckled 

with  her)  [flouted, 

So  lick'd,  and  stroak*d,  flearM  upon,  and 
And  shewn  to  chambermaids,  like  a  strange 

beast 
She  had  purchas'd  with  her  penny ! 

Fran.   lou  re  a  strange  man! 
But  do  you  think  it  was  a  woman? 

VaL  There's  no  doubt  on*t ; 
Who  can  be  there  to  do  it  else?  IJesidta, 

The  manner  of  the  circumstances 

Fran*  Then,  such  courtesies,  fdom. 

Whoever  does  'em,  Sir,  saving  your  own  wis- 
Must  be  more  look'd  into,  and  better  answered. 
Than  with  deservin;j;  slights,  or  what  we  ought 
To  have  conferr'd  upon  us ;  men  may  starve 

else: 
Means  are  not  gotten  now  with  crying  out, 

*  I  am  a  gallant  fellow,  a  s^nod  solcfier, 

*  A  man  of  learning,  or  fit  to  be  employ'dT 
Immediate  blessings  cccise  like  miracles. 
And  we  must  grow  by  second  means.    I  pray, 

go  with  me ; 
Even  as  you  love  mc.  Sir. 

VaL  ril  come  to  thee;  [p'riesj 

But,  Frank,  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  your  fop- 
Pispatch  those  ere  I  come. 

Fran,  You  will  not  fail  me? 

VaL  Some  two  hours  hence^  expect  me. 

Fran.  I  thank  you. 
And  will  look  for  you.  {Exeunt. 

Enter  fVidow,  Shorihose,  Boger,  and  several 
other  Servants. 

Wid.  Who  let  mc  in  these  puppies?  You 
blind  rascals, 5^ 
Voo  drunken  knaves !  [scntly. 

Short,  Yes,  forsooth,  I'll  let  *em  in  pre- 
Gentlcmen !  [bawl  ing  rogue  1 

JVid.  *Spreciou3,  you  blown  pudding,  you 
Short.  I  bawl  as  loud  as  I  can.     Would 
you  have  mc  fetch  *em 
Upon  my  back  ? 


fVid.  Get  *em  out,  rascal,  eat  with  'en, 
I  sweat  to  have  *em  near  me.  [out! 

Short.  I  should  sweat  more 
To  carry  *em  out. 

Rog.  They  are  gentlemen,  madam. 

Short.  Shall  we  get  *em  into  the  botteiy, 
and  make  'em  drink  ? 

Pf^id.  Do  any  thing,  so  I  be  eas*d« 

V 

Enter  Isabella,  Fountain,  Bellamore,  and 

Harebrain. 

Isab.  Now  to  her,  Sir ;  fear  nothing. 
Rog.  Slip  aside,  boy; 
I  know  she  loves  *em,  howsoever  she  carries  it. 
And  has  invited  *em ;  my  young  mbtress  told 
me  so.  [nantt. 

Short.  Away  to  tables  then.   {Exeunt  Ser* 
Isab.  I  shall  burst  with  the  sport  on'L 
Fount.  You  are  too  curious,  madam. 
Too  full  of  preparation ;  we  expect  it  not. 
Bel.    Methmks  the  house  is  handsoode, 
ev*ry  place  decent; 
What  need  vou  be  so  vex'd? 

Hare.  \v  e  are  no  strangers.  [as, 

Fount.  Whattho*  we  come  ere  you  expected 
Do  not  we  know  your  entertainments,  madim, 
Are  free  and  full  at  all  times? 
M^d.  You  are  merry,  gentlemen. 
Bel.  We  come  to  be  merry,  madam,  and 
very  merry,  [lady, 

Come  to  laugh  heartily,' '  and,  now  and  then, 
A  little  of  our  old  plea. 

Uld.  I  am  busy, 
And  very  busy  trx).     VV  ill  none  deliver  me? 
Horc.  There  is  a  time  for  all ;  you  may  be 
busy. 
But  when  your  friends  come,  you*ve  as  modi 
])ow*'-,  madam— < — 
Pfud.  This  is  a  tedious  torment. 
Fount.  How  handsomely 
This  title-piece'®  of  anger  shews  upon  her! 
Well,  mudam,  well,  you  know  not  how  to 
crace  yourself.** 
Bel.  Nay,  every  thing  she  does  bxeedi  a 
new  sweetness. 


*•  Who  let  me  in  these  puppies,  you  blind  rascals,  you  drunken  knaves  several.]  So  th« 
first  quarto.     Mr.  Seward, 

fVho  let  in  these  puppies  ? 

You  several  blind  rascals,  drunken  knaves. 

We  apprehend  the  word  several  to  have  been  a  marginal  direction  for  the  appearance  of  fevfra/ 
servants  in  this  place. 

55  JVe  come  to  be  merry,  madam,  and  very  merry,  'me  live  to  laugh  heartily.']  First  qll3^ 
to.     Second^  men  love  to  laugh  heartily.']  Mr.  Seward  feads, 

We  come  to  b*  merry,  madam,  very  merry. 
Love  to  laugh  heartily,  &c. 

We  have  taken  a  greater  liberty  here  than  is  usual  with  us,  but  no  more  than  seems  absolutdj 
necessary. 

^®  Title-piece.]  (Quasi,  frontispiece.)  So  the  first  edition;  all  the  others  read,  litx^b 
piece  of  anger. 

^'  You  know  not  how  to  grace  yourself."]  As  the  negative  seems  to  hurt  both  sense  and 
measure,  I  have  expunged  it.  Seward, 

The  negative  should  be  retained;  it  is  ironical.  So  the  Nurse  of  Juliet:  *  You  know  lof 
how  to  chuse  a  manT  meaning  she  does  know,  havbg  chosen  Rpmeo. 
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^Fid,  I  must  go  up,  I  must  go  upj  I  have 

a  business  [men ! 

Waits  upon  me.    Some  wine  for  the  gentle- 

Hare,  Nay,  weMl  go  with  youj  we  ne'er 

saw  your  chambers  yet. 
liah.  Hold  there»  boys  I 
JViiL  Say  I  go  to  my  prayers? 
Fount,  We'll  pray  with  you,  and  help  your 
meditations.  [sleep, 

Wid,  This  is  boisterous;  or,  say  1  go  to 
Will  you  go  to  sleep  with  me  ? 

HeL  So  suddenly  before  meat  will  be  dan- 
serous,  [not  sleep,. 
We  Know  your  dinner's  ready,  lady,  you  11 
}nd.  Give  me  my  coarh,  1 11  take  the  air. 
Hare.  We'll  wait  on  y(»u, 
And  then  your  meat^  after  a  quick'ned  sto- 
mach, [mc, 
ff^'id.  Let  it  alone;  and  call  my  steward  to 
And  bid  him  bring  his  reckonings  into  the 

orchard. 
Hiese  unmannerly  rude  puppies  I     [L'jc.  Jfld, 

Fount.  We'll  walk  after  you. 
And  view  the  plea5ure  of  the  place. 

ImqI'*  Let  her  not  rest. 
For,  if  you  give  her  breath,  she'll  scorn  and 
flout  you :  [her. 

Seem  how  she  will,  this  is  the  way  to  win 
Be  bold,  and  prosper  1 

Hei.  Nay,  If  we  do  not  tire  her! 

[iv.iTMW/  Lovers. 

hob*  I'll  teach  you  to  worm  nie,  good  lady 

sister. 

And  peep  into  my  privacies,  to  suspect  ine; 

ril  torture  you,  with  that  ^uu  hute,   most 

daintily,  [love  most. 

And,  when  I've  done  that,  laugh  at  that  you 

Enter  Luce. 

Luce.  What  have  you  done?   she  chafes 
and  fumes  outrageously. 
And  still  they  persecute  her. 

I$ah.  Long  may  they  do  so! 
lil  teach  her  to  declaim  against  my  pities. 
Why  is  she  not  gone  out  o'  th'  town,  but 

gives  occasion 
For  men  to  run  mad  after  her  ? 

Luce.  I  shall  be  hane'd. 

I$ah.  This  in  me  had  been  high-treason ; 
Three  at  a  time,  and  private  in  her  orchard  ! 
I  hope  she'll  cast  her  reckonings  right  now. 

Enter  JVidow. 

Wid.  Well,  I  shall  find  who  brought  'em. 

hah.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Wid.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sister?  [you, 
I  fear  me  'tis  your  trick ;  twas  neatly  done  of 
And  well  becomes  your  pleasure. 

I$ab.  What  have  you  done  with  *em  ? 

Wid.  Locked  'em  i*  tb^  orchard;  there  I'll 
make  *em  dance. 
And  caper  too,  before  they  get  their  liberty^ 
Unmannerly  rude  puppies  1 

Isab,  They  are  sooiewhat  saucy: 


— ^But  yet  I'll  let  *em  out,  and  once  moro 

hound  'em.— • 
Why  where  they  not  beaten  out? 

IVid.  1  was  about  it ; 
But,  because  they  came  as  suitors- 
Isab.  Why  did  you  not  answer  'em? 
}Vid.  lliey  are  so  impudent  they  will  re* 
ceive  none. 
More  yet!  How  came  these  in? 

Enter  Francisco  and  Lance* 

Lance,  At  the  door,  madam. 

Isab.  It  is  that  face!  {AsiSk. 

Luce.  This  is  the  gentleman. 

IVid.  She  sent  the  money  to? 

Lance.  The  same. 

Isab.  I'll  leave  you ; 
They  have  some  business. 

Jrid.  Nay,  you  shall  stay,  sister;     [alters! 
Tliey're  strangers  both  to  uie.    How  her  faee 

Isab,  I'm  sorry  he  comes  now. 

IVid,  I  am  glad  he  is  here  now  though. 
Who  would  you  speak  with,  gentlemen? 

Lance,  You,  lady. 
Or  your  fair  sister  there;  here  b  a  gentleman 
That  has  receiv'd  a  benefit. 

hVid.  From  whom.  Sir?  [madam  \ 

^  Lance,  From  one  of  you,  as  he  supposes^ 
Yonr  man  dtliver'd  it. 

Wid.  I  pray  go  forward. 

Lance.  And  of  so  great  a  goodness  that  he 
dares  not, 
Without  the  tender  of  his  thanks  and  senicc/ 
Pass  by  the  house. 

jrid.  Which  is  tfie  gentleman? 

Lance,  This,  madam. 

Wid.  What's  your  name.  Sir? 

Fran.  They  tHat  know  mc 
Call  me  Francisco,  lady ;  one  not  so  proud 
To  scorn  so  timely  a  benefit,  nor  so  wretched 
To  hide  a  gratitude. 

Wid,  It  is  well  bestow'd  then.        [seems, 

Fran.  Your  fair  self,  or  your  sister,  as  it 
For  what  desert  1  dare  not  know,  unless 
A  handsome  subject  for  your  charities. 
Or  aptness  in  your  noble  wills  to  do  it. 
Have    show'r'd  ujxjn    iny   wants  a  timely 
bounty.  ^  [inheritance. 

Which  makes  me  rich  in  thanks,  my  best 

Wid.  I'm  sorry  'twas  not  mine;  this  is  the 
gentlewoman. 
Fv,  do  not  blush ;  go  roundly  to  the  matter; 
llie  man's  a  pretty  man. 

Isab.  You  have  three  fine  ones. 

Fran.  Then  to  you,  dear  lady 

Isab.  I  pray  no  more.  Sir,  if  I  may  per- 
suade you ; 
Your  only  aptness  to  do  this  is  recompence. 
And  more  than  I  expected. 

Fran.  But,  good  lady [with  it, 

Isab.  And  for  me  further  to  be  ac«[uainted 
Besides  the  imputation  of  vainglory,  ■ 
Were  greedy  thank ings  of  myself.    I  did  it 
Not  to  be  moreaffecud  to\  1  did  it;' 
And  if  it  happen'd  where  I  thought  it  fittedj 
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[Act  4. 


Luce,  Kay,  you  arc  scrr'd  but  too  well. 
Here  he  stays  yet. 
Vet,  as  I  live! 

Fran,  How  her  face  alters  on  me! 

Luce.  Out  of  a  confidence,  I  hope. 

Jsah,  Vm  ^ad  on*t. 

Fran.  How  do  you,  sen  tie  lady? 

Isal\  Much  asnam*(l.  Sir,  [tious) 

(But  first  stand  further  oflf  me ;  you're  infec- 
To  find  such  Vanity,  nay,  almost  impudence. 
Where  I   believ'd  a  worth.      Is  this  your 

thanks. 
The  gratitude  you  were  so  mad  to  make  me. 
Your  trim  council,  gentlemen? 

[Producing  a  ring. 

Lance.  What,  lady?  x 

Isab.  Take  your  device  again,  it  will  not 
serve.  Sir  J  [zen'd! 

The  woman  will  not  bite,  you're  finely  co- 
Drop  it  no  more,  for  shame ! 

Luce,  Do  you  think  you're  here.  Sir, 
Amongst    your    wast- coatee rs,    your    base 
wenches  [luded : 

That  scratch  at  such  occasions?  You  re  de- 
This  is  a  gentlewoman  of  a  noble  house. 
Born  to  al)etter  fame  than  you  can  build  her. 
And  eyes  above  your  pitch .'^ 

Fran.  I  do  acknowledge— 

Isab.  Then  1  beseech  you.  Sir,  what  could 
you  see,  [dpvil!) 

(Speak  boldly,  and  spenk  truly,  shame  the 
In  my  behaviour,  of  such  easiness. 
That  you  durst  venture  to  do  this? 

Fran.  You  amaze  me; 
This  ring  is  none  of  mine,  nor  did  I  drop  it. 

Luce.i  saw  you  drop  it.  Sir. 

Isab.  I  took  It  up  too,  [it : 

Still  looking  when  your  modesty  should  miss 
Why,  what  a  childish  part  was  this ! 

I'ran.  t  vow [this, 

Isab.  Vow  me  no  vows  I  He  that  dares  do 
Has  bred  himself  to  boldness  to  forswear  too. 
There,  take  your  gewgaw !  You  are  too  much 

pamper'd. 
And  I  repent  my  part.    As  you  grow  older. 
Grow  wiser,  if  you  can ;  and  so  fiirewell,  Sir  \ 

[Exeunt  Isabella  and  Luce. 

Lance.  'Grow  wiser,  if  you  can  I*  She  has 
put  it  to  you. 
'Tis  a  rich  ring;  did  you  drop  it? 

Fran.  Never;  s 

>'<'*er  saw  it  afore.  Lance. 

Lance.  Thereby  hangs  a  tail  then. 
What  flipht  she  niakcs  to  catch  herself!  I.ook 

up.  Sir; 
You  cannot  lojc  her,  if  you  would.     How 
daintily 


She  flies  upon  the  lure,  and  cunniD^y 
She  makes  her  stops !  '^  Whistle,  and  the*U 

come  to  you. 
Fran.  I  would  I  were  so  happy. 
Lance.  Maids  arc  clocks :  fto  «, 

The  greatest  wheel,  they  shew,  goes  tknicst 
And  makes  us  hang  on  tedious  hopes  ^  the 

lesser,  fwislMi, 

Which  are  conceal'd,  beins  often  oiid  with 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motiQii, 
Till  the  tongue  strikes:    She  is  flesh,  blood| 

and  marrow. 
Young  as  her  purpose,  and  as  soft  as  pi^; 
No  monument  to  worship,  but  a  mould. 
To  make  men  in,  a  neat  one ;  and  I  know, 
Howe'er  she  appears  now,   which  is  nor 

enough,  [ntghti 

You  are  stark  blind  if  you  hit  not  soon.  At 
She  would  venture  forty  pounds  more,  butts 

feel  [rings,*  forioolh! 

A  flea  in  your  shape  bite  her!  '  Drop  nomoR 
This  was  the  prettiest  tiling  to  know  her  heart 

.by  I 
Fran.  Thou  put*st  me  in  much  comfort 
Lance.  Put  yourself  in 
Good  comfort!  If  she  do  not  point  you  out 

the  way     ■ 
'  Drop  no  more  rings!*    shcMl  drop  hjnsdf 

into  you. 
Fran.  I  wonder  my  brother  comes  not 
.    Lance  Let  him  alone. 
And   feed  yourself  on  your  own  fbrtonei. 

Gome,  be  frolic,  "^  [leL 

And  let's  be  monstrous  wise,  and  full  of  conn- 
'  Drop  no  more  rings !'  [ExeuMi* 

Enter  fVidow,  Fountain,  Beilamore,  and 

Ilarcbrain. 

Wid.  If  you  will  needs  be  foolish,  you 
must  be  us'd  so. 
Who  sent  for  you?  who  entertained  you,  gen- 
tlemen? 
Who  bid  you  welcome  hither?  You  came 

crouding. 
And,  impudently  bold,  press  on  my  patience^ 
As  if  I  kept  a  house  for  all  companions, 
And  of  all  sorts.    Will  you  have  your  wills, 
will  you  vex  me,  [jtw* 

And  force  my  liking  from  \*ou  ?  I  ne'er  ow'"d* 
Fount.  For  all  this,  we  will  dine  with  vool 
Bel.  And,  for  all  this. 
We  will  have  a  better  answer  from  you. 

JFid.  You  shall  never; 
Neither  have  an  answer  nor  a  dinner,  unk« 
you  use  me  [wo. 

\^'ilfi  a  more  staid  respect  and  stay  your  time 


Inserting  a  comma  after  jiONerty  makes  the  sense  clear,  the  word  every  beipg  understood  as  if 


than  you. 

7»  Stops n  Mr.  Svmpsoa  thinks  it  should  be  ifoops. 
•  Ow  d.l  Quasi,  Uwn'd. 


as  a  substan- 
better  match, 


Seward. 
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Mohella,  followed  hy  Shorthose,  Ro- 
Humphry^  and  Ralph,  with  dishes  of 

Forward  with  the  meat  now ! 

ComCy  gentlemen, 
fiurly. 

'.  Roger,  you  are  a  weak  serving-man ; 
hitc  broth  runs  from  you  I  Fy,  how  I 
eat 

this  pile  of  beef:  An  elephant 
more !  Oh,  for  such  a  back  now, 

these  times,  what  might  a  man  ar- 
eat! 

mse  you  up,  and  woodcock  march 
nind  thee ; 
most  founder*d ! 

Who  bid  you  bring  the  meat  yet? 
yoa  knaves!  I  will  not  dine  these  two 
ars.  [back, 

on  I  vex'd  and  chafd!  Go,  carry  it 
I  the  cook  he  is  an  arrant  rascal, 
Ibeforclcali'd! 
\  Faces  about,^*  gentlemen  ; 
mournful  march  then,  and  give  some 
iporters, 

1  perish!  \^'Exeunt  Servants. 

It  does  me  much  good 
her  chafe  thus. 
'.  We  can  stay,  matlam, 
111  stay  and  dwell  here:  'tis  good  air. 
f.  I  know  you  have  beds  enough, 
eat  you  never  want. 

You  want  a  little. 

Wc  dare  to  pretend  on.  Since  you 
>  churlish,  [anger; 

;hre  you  physic;  you  must  purge  this 
s  you,  and  decays  you. 

If  1  had  you  out  once, 
1  be  at  charge  of  a  portcullis  for  you. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Good  morrow,  noble  lady. 
.  Good  morrow.  Sir.  [manly ! 

ffeetly  now  he  looks,  and  how  full 
ilavcs  were  those  to  use  him  so ! 

{^Aside, 


VaL  I  come 
To  look  a  young  man  I  call  brother. 

Wid.  Such  a  one.  [ther ; 

Was  here.  Sir,  as  I  remember,  your  own  bro- 
But  gone  almost  an  hour  ago. 

VaL  Good  e*en  then ! 

fVid.  You  must  not  so  soon.  Sir;  herebq 
some  gentlemen ; 
It  may  be  you're  acquainted  with  *em. 

Hare.  Will  nothing  make  him  miserable? 

Fount,  How  glorious!  [tunes, 

BeL  It  is  tire  very  he!  Does  it  ram  for- 
Or  has  he  a  familiar? 

Hare.  How  doggedly  he  looks  too? 

Fount,  I  am  beyond  my  faith  I  Pray,  let^^ 
be  going. 

VaL  Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 

fVid.  Here. 

VaL  Yes,  I  know  *em. 
And  will  be  more  familiar. 

BeL  Morrow,  madam ! 

Hid.  Nay,  stay  and  dine. 

VaL  You  shall  stay  till  I  talk  with  you. 
And  not  dine  neither,  but  fasting  ny  my 
fury.73  "[still. 

You  thmk  you  have  undone  me;  think  so 
And  swallow  that  belief:  'Till  you  be  com- 
pany 
For  court-hand  clerks,  and  starv'd  attomies ; 
'Till  you  break  in  at  plays,  like  'prentices, 
For  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nuts  with  the 

scholars 
In  penny  rooms  again,  and  fight  for  apples; 
'Till  you  return  to  what  I  found  you,  people 
Betray'd  into  the  hands  of  fencers,  challen-^ 

[tions 


i 


;rs, 


Tooth-drawers,  bills,  and  tedious  proclama*. 
In  meal-markets,  with  throngings  to  see  cut- 
purses 

(Stir  not,  but  h^r,  and  mark ;  IMl  cut  your 
throats  else ! )  [vers« 

*Till  water-works,  and  rumours  of  New  Ri- 
Ride  you  again,  and  run  you  into  questions 
Who  built  the  Thames; 7*  'till  you  run  mad 

for  lotteries^ 
And  stand  there  with  your  tables  to  glean 
The  golden  sentences,  and  cite  *em  secretly 
To  serving-men  for  sound  essays;  *till  taverns 


Faces  about. "i  This  expression  the  reader  will  find  explained  in  the  63d  note  on  the 
il  Lady.  The  modern  editors,  not  understanding  it,  and  in  their  rage  of  correcting, 
ICC  about. — l^he  same  rage  has  induced  those  gentlemen  to  make  several  slight  altera- 
n  the  course  of  a  few  lines  hereabouts,  equally  bold,  and  more  injurious  to  the  sense. — 
take  the  Widow  say.  And  stay  my  time  too  (meaning,  as  long  as  I  please)  instead  of 


if  FURTHER.)  And  poor  Lance  is  made  most  blunderingly  to  assert,  when  speaking  of 
1,  At  night  HE  v!ould  venture  forty  pounds  more,  but  to  feel  a  flea  in  your  shapeJnte 

But  fastingly  my  fury.']  Mr.  Sympson  reads,  but  fasting  on  my  fury:  My  first  conjee-^ 
18  BIDE  wyfuru ;  but  as^y  i^^  nearest  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  seems  to  me  good  seuse,^ 
:  it  most  probably  the  origmal.     Mr.  Theobald  reads,  bide.  Seward. 

VVho  built  Theamea.']  So  the  first  quarto:  We  have,  with  Mr.  Seward,  followed  the 
,  only  inserting  tlie  particle  the. 
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Allow  you  but  a  towel-room  to  tipple  in. 
Wine  tnat  the  bell  has  gone  for  twice,  and 

glasses 
That  look  like  broken  promises,  tied  up 
With  wicker  protestations,  English  tobacco, 
With   half-pipes,   nor  in  half  a  year  once 

burnt,  and  biscuit 
That  bawds  have  rubb*d  their  gums  upon 
like  corals,  [rascals,'* 

To  bring  the  mark   again;   *till   this  hour, 
(For  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again) 
Tliink  I  sit  down  the  loser! 

H'id.  \\  ill  you  slay,  gentlemen? 
A  piece  of  beef,  and  a  cold  capon,  that*s  all ; 
You  know  you're  welcome.  • 

Hare.  That  was  cast  to  abuse  us.^^ 

Bt'l.  Steal  oif;  the  devil  is  in  his  anger! 

Tf'id    Nay,  I  am  sure 
You  will  not  leave  me  so  discourteously. 
Now  I  have  provided  for  you. 

lal.  What  do  ye  here? 
Why  do  ye  vex  a  woman  of  her  goodness. 
Her  state,  and  worth?  Can  ye  bring  a  fair 
certificate  '    [ye  puppies? 

That  ye  desen'C  to  be  her  footmen  ?  Husbands, 
Husbands  for  whores  and  bawds !  Away,  you 
wind-suckers  1 


I 


Do  not  look  big,  nor  prate,  nor  ttaj,  mr 

grumble ; 
And,  when  ye*  re  gone,  seem  to  langh  at  my 

fury,  Fthisj 

And  slight  this  lady !  I  shall  hear,  and  Know 
And,  though  I  am  not  bound  to  fight  for 

women, 
As  far  as  they  are  good,  I  dare  presenre  'em. 
Be  not  too  oold ;  for  if  you  oe  I'll  swinge 

you, 
I'll  swinge  you  monstrously,  without  all  pitj. 
Your  honours,  now  go!  avoid  me  mainly! 

[Exeuni  Lovm. 
Hid,  Well,  Sir,  you  have  deilver*d  ue,  I 

thank  you. 
And  with  your  nobleness  prevented  danger 
Their  tongues  might  utter.     We'll  all  go  and 

eat.  Sir.  [women. 

Fal.  No,  no;  I  dare  not  trust  myself  with 
Go  to  your  meat,  eat  little,  take  less  ease. 
And  tie  your  body  to  a  daily  labour. 
You  may  live  honestly ;  and  so  I  thank  you ! 

[Exii. 
Hid.  Well,  go  thy  ways;  thou  art  a  noWc 

fellow. 
And  some  means  I  must  work  to  have  thee 

know  it.  [Exit, 


ACT    V. 


Enter  Uncle  and  Merchant. 


Unc,  \/\OST  certain,   'tis  her  hand   that 

^^         holds  him  up, 
And  her  sister  relieves  Frank. 

Mer.  Vm  glad  to  hear  it: 
But  wherefore  do  they  not  pursue  this  fortune 
To  some  fair  end  ? 

Unc,  The  women  arc  too  crafty, 
Valentine  too  coy,  and  Frank  too  bashful. 
Had  any  wise  man  hold  of  such  a  blessing. 
They'd  strike  it  out  o'  th'  flint  but  they  would 
form  it. 

Enter  Widow  and  Short  hose, 

Mer.  The  Widow  sure !  Why  does  she  stir 
so  early? 


Wid.  *Tis  strange,  I  can*t  force  him  to  no 
derstand  me. 
And  make  a  benefit  of  what  I*d  bring  him. 
Tell  my  sister,  I'll  use  my  devotions 
At  home  this  morning ;  she  may,  if  she  please, 
go  to  church. 
Short.  Utv  hoi  rtorch,Sir. 

Hid,  And  do  you  wait  upon  ner  with  a 
Short.  Hey  ho! 
fVid.  You  lazy  knave! 
Short.  Here's  such  a  tinkle-tanklingi. 
That  we  can  ne*er  lie  quiet,  and  sleep  ow 

prayers  out. 
Ralph,  pray  empty  my  right  shoe,  that  yon 

mane  your  chamber-pot. 
And  burn  a  little  rosemary  in  t;  I  must  wait 
upon  my  lady. 


■ 

75  Tell  this  hour  rascals  so,  this  most  fatal  hour  will  come  again.']  Though  I  have  departed 
a  good  deal  from  the  old  reading,  yet  as  1  have  restored  what  1  think  to  be  the  sense,  and  the 
measure,  I  ho|)e  it  will  be  allowed.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward*s  reading  is, 

'Till  this  hour,  rascals,  shall, 

'Till  this  most  fatal  hour  shall  come  again. 

Think  I  sit  down  the  loser. 

We  think  this  passage  requires  assistance;  but  a  much  less  violent  remedy  than  Mr.  Seward's 
lias,  in  our  opinion,  established  a  reading  greatly  superior  to^s;  the  change  of  so,  into /or. ' 
7^  Humph.  That  was  cast,  &c.J  All  the  editions  most  erroneously  make  Humphj,  (be 
servant,  speak  these  words,  when  neither  interested  nor  present 
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rning-prayer  has  brought  me  into  a 
lumption ;  [me. 

Dthing  left  but  flesh  and  Ixtnes  about 
You  drousy  slave,  nothing  but  sleep 
swilling! 

Had  you  been  bitten  with  bandog- 
I,  as  I  nave  been 

mted  with  the  night^marc; 

With  an  ale-pot!  [ing-prayers. 

You  would  have  little  list  to  mom- 
Le  my  fellow  Halph ;  he  has  a  psalm- 
ingrum  man77  [book; 

Get  you  ready  quickly,  [somely. 
len  she's  ready,  wait  upon  her  hancl- 
j,  be  gone! 

If  1  do  snore  my  part  out 

Now  to  our  purposes. 
Good  morrow,  madam ! 
Good  morrow,  gentlemen ! 
Grood  joy  and  fortune ! 
These  are  good  things  and  worth 
thanks;  I  thank  you.  Sir. 
Much  joy  I  hope  you'll  find:   We 
le  to  ^ratulate 
w-knit  marriago-band. 
How? 

He's  a  gentleman, 
b  he  be  my  kinsman,  my  fair  niece. 
Niece,  Sir? 

Yes,  lady,  now  I  may  say  so ; 
•hame  to  you !  I  say,  a  gentleman, 
inking  at  some  light  fancies,  which 

[carried, 
ppily  may  affect  him  for,  as  bravely 
f  ored  and  manag'd— 
What's  all  this? 

cand  you  not.  What  niece,  what  mar* 
e-knot? 

ril  tell  plainly ;  [man 

my  niece,  and  Valentine  the  gcntle- 
Ic  you  so  by  marriage. 
Marriage? 
Yes,  lacW; 

as  a  noble  and  a  virtuous  part, 
a  falling  man  to  your  protection; 
3y  him  up  again  to  all  his  glories. 
The  men  are  mad ! 
What  though  he  wanted  [dows, 

atward  things,  that  fly  away  like  sha- 
4  his  mind  a  full  one,  and  a  brave 
?  [outside, 

B^ealth  enough  to  give  him  gloss  and 
wit  enough  to  give  way  to  love  a  lady. 
I  ever  thought  he  would  do  well. 
Nay,  i  knew,  [bine,'* 

•  he  whecl'd  about  like  a  loose  car- 


He  would  charge  home  at  lengthy  like  a  brave 

gentleman. 
Heav  n's  blessings  o'your  heart,  ladyl  We're 

so  bound  to  nonour  you ; 
In  all  your  service  so  devo^  to  you     ■ 
Unc.  Don't  look  so  strange.  Widow;  it 
must  be  known ; 
Better  a  general  joy.     No  stirring  here  yet? 
Come,  come,  you  can'f  hide  it. 

^/c/.  Pray  be  not  impudent;  [then? 

These  are  the  finest  toys  I  Belike  I  am  married 
Mer.  You  are  in  a  miserable  estate  i'  th* 
world's  account  else :  [ing. 

I  would  not  for  your  wealth  it  come  to  doubt- 
fFid,  And  I  am  great  with  child? 
Unc,  No,  great  they  say  not. 
But  'tis  a  full  opinion  you  re  with  child ; 
And  there's  great  joy  among  the  gentlemen. 
Your  husband  hath  bestirrra  himself  fairly. 
Mer,  Alas,  we  know  his  private  hours  of 
entrance,  [the  bed  too. 

How  long,  and  when  he  stay'd,  could  name 
Where  he  paid  down  his  first-fruits. 

fVid.  I  shall  believe  anon.  [reasons, 

Unc,  And  we  consider,  for  some  private 
You'd  have  it  private;   yet  take  your  own 
pleasure :  [sweetest ! 

And  so,  good  morrow,   my  best  niece,  my 
ff^id.  No,  no,  pray  stay. 
Unc,  I  know  you  would  be  with  him. 
Love  him,  and  love  him  well! 

3fer,  You'll  find  him  noble. 
This  may  beget— 

Unc,  it  must  needs  work  upon  her. 

[^Exeunt  Uncle  and  Merchant, 
Wid,  These  are  fine  bobs,  i'  faith !  mar- 
ried, and  with  child  too ! 
How  long  has  this  been,  I  trow?  They  seem 
grave  fellows ;  [bedded ! 

They  should  not  come  to  flout.   Married,  and 
The  world  take  notice  tooH  Where  lies  this 

mav  game? 
I  could  be  vex'd  extremely  now,  and  rail  too. 
But  'tis  to  no  end.    Though  I  itch  a  little. 
Must  I  be  scratch'd  I  know  not  how?  Wh* 
waits  there? 

Enter  Humphry  and  another  Servant, 

Hum,  Madam ! 

Wid.  Make  ready  my  coach  quickly,  and 
wait  you  only; 
And,  hark  you.  Sir  I  be  secret  and  speedy! 

[fVhisper 
Inquire  out  where  he  lies. 

Hum,  I  shall  <lo  it,  madam.      [ErfV  Sen*, 
JVid.  Married,   and  got  with  child  in  a 
dream!  'tis  fine,  i'  faith! 


igrum^  This  is,  as  we  conjecture,  a  vitiation  odgnorant,  similar  to  Dogberf)''s  vagrom 

ant, 

ahine.']  A  carline  is  a  term  for  a  horse  soldier,  and  used  by  our  Authors  in  another 

that  1  cannot  doubt  of  its  being  the  genuine  reading,  tho'  Mr.  Theobald  did,  for  I  sent 

and  find  it  in  his  margin  with  a  Q.     He  probably  did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  use 

kuthor's  time.    I  have  Mr.  Sympson's  concurrence,  who  says  he  had  corrected  it  so  at 

reading.  Seward. 
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[Act  5. 


Sure,  he  that  did  this,  would  do  better  waking. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Valeniine,  Francisco,  Lance,  drunk, 
and  a  hoy  with  a  torch. 

VaL   Hold  thv  torch  handsomely!    How 
dost  thou,  Frank? 
Peter  Ila.rl,  bear  up  I 

Fra.i.  ^'oiiVe  fried  me  soundly. 
Sack  do  sou  call  this  drink? 

Val.  A  shrewd  dog,  Frank; 
Will  bite  abundantly. 

Lance.  Now  could  I  fight. 
And  fight  with  thee 

VaL  With  me,  thou  man  of  Memphis? 

Lance.  But  that  thou*rt  ipy  own  natural 

master.  [a  Pagan, 

Yet,  my  sack  says  thou*rt  no  man,  thou  art 

And  pawn*8t  thy  laud,  which  is  a  noble  cause. 

Vcu.  No  arms,  no  arms,  good  Lancelot; 
Dear  Lance,  no  fighting  here !  Wc  will  have 

lands,  boy. 
Livings,  and  titles;  thou  shalt  be  a  vicc-roy! 
Hang  fighting,  hang  it;  *tis  out  of  fashion. 

Lance.  I  would  fain  labour  you  into  your 
lands  again. 
Go  to ;  it  is  behoveful ! 

Fran.  Fy,  Lance,  fyl  [my  master, 

Lance.  I  must  beat  somebody,  andwhy  not 
Before  a  stranger?  Charity  ancf  beating 
Begin  at  home- 

yal.  Come,  thou  shalt  beat  me. 

Lance.  I  will  not  be  compelled,  an  you 
were  two  masters ; 
I  scorn  the  motion ! 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  sleep? 

Lance.  I  scorn  sleep ! 

Val.  Wilt  thou  go  cat? 

Lance.  I  scorn  meal,  I  come  for  rompcring ; 
I  come  to  wait  upon  my  charge  discretely; 
For,  look  you,  if  you  will  not  take  your  mort- 
gage an;ain. 
Here  do  I  lie,  St.  George,  and  so  forth ! 


Val.  And  here  do  I,  St.  GeOTge, 

the  dragon ! 
Thus,  with  my  lance 

Lance.  I  stmg,  I  sting  with  my  tail 
Val.  Do  you  so,  do  you  so.  Sir?  I  shall  tail 

you  presently ! 
Fran.  By  no  means ;  do  not  hurt  htm! 
VaL  Take  his  Nellson ; 
And  now  ri^e,  thou  maiden-knight  of  Malagpi! 
Lace  on  thy  helmet  of  enchanted  sack. 
And  charge  again. 

Lance.  I  play  no  more;  you  abuae  me! 
Will  you  go  ?  '^ 

Fran.  1*11  bid  you  good  morrow,  brother; 
For  sleep  I  can*t ;  I  have  a  thousand  fanciei. 
Val.  Now  thou*rt  arriv*d,  go  bravely  to  the 
matter. 
And  do  something  of  worth,  Frank. 
Lance.  You  shall  hear  from  us. 

\Exeunt  Lance  and  Fm. 
VaL  This  rogue,  if  he  had  been  sober,  me 
had  beaten  me. 
He*s  the  most  tettish  knave ! 

Enter  Uncle,  Merchant,  and  hoy,''^  with  s 

torch, 

Unc.  *Tis  he. 

Mer.  Good  morrow? 

Val.  Why,  Sir,  good  morrow  to  you  too,  sn 

you  be  so  lusty. 
Unc.  Youve  made  your  brother  a  fine  man; 

we  met  him. 
Val.  I  made  him  a  fine  gentleman. 
He  was  a  fool  before,  brought  up  amoo^ 
the  "^  mist  fhavc  with  we? 

Of  small-beer  brewhouses.  What  wouM  yoo 
Mer.  I  come  to  tell  you,  your  latest  hoiff  is 
VaL  Arc  you  my  sentence?  [come. 

Mer.  The  sentence  of  your  state. 
VaL  Let  it  be  hangd  then;  and  let  it  be 
hang  d  high  enough, 
I  may  not  see't. 

Unr.  A  gracious  resolution. 


7»  Enter  Uncle  and  Merchant:  May  tvi/h  a  /orch.'\  Thus  say  the  quartos;  the  folio  of 
1679  says,  boy.  Whether  May  \vas  corrupted  at  press  from  man,  or  whether  it  was  the  real 
or  dramatic  name  of  the  torch-l carers  is  not  now  to  he  decided. 

*°  Amongst  the  midst  of  stnail-leer  ircir houses.']  How  much  the  slight  change  I  hate 
made  improves  the  sense,  the  reader  of  tas'e  will  instantly  see.  He  will  probably  wonder  how 
any  one  could  miss  it,  and  think  it  scarce  dc^cn-es  a  note.  But  for  my  own  i>art,  1  sevcfal 
limes  read  over  the  passage  without  seeing  the  corruption,  and  am  at  last  the  discoverer,  tho* 
Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympsou  (whose  abilities  no  one  will  I  believe  doubt)  had  very  accu- 
rately studied  the  play.  The  same  thing  has  frequently  hapjiened  to  me  with  regard  to  their 
emendations;  and  I  doubt  not  but  every  sensible  reader  will  find  out  many  more,  which  we 
have  all  three  missed,  as  obvious  and  certain  as  this.  What  therefore  1  would  often  inculcate 
is,  that  the  reader  should  not  be  too  severe  ujx)n  us  for  such  oversights :  because  the  same  thing 
has  hjppened  to  all  editors  of  books,  wb.ich  abound  with  such  numerous  corruptions  as  do  our 
Authors'  plays.  Seward. 

A  Reader  who  will  not  excuse  tlie  oversights  of  an  Annotator  must  indeed  be  hanh  and 
rigid;  and  did  the  Editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchers'  Works  in  1750  need  exculpation  on  no 
other  account,  it  is  uiore  than  probable  the  Editors  of  177^  would  never  have  undertaken  their 
laborious  task;  since  their  first  inducement  to  it  was,  an  observation  of  the  unprecedented 
interjKilations,  omissions,  and  every  other  species  of  variation,  cnnoticed,  made  use  of  by 
their  predecessors;  and,  in  the  process  of  their  work,  they  have  found  each  of  those  freedouis 
practised  with  uiuch  more  latitude  tlian  they  at  first  supposed  or  imagined  had  been  taken. 
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fW.  What  would  you  else  with  me?  Will 

you  ffo'drink,  [bovs ! 

And  let  the  world  slide.  Uncle?  Ha,  ha,  na. 

Drink  sack  like  whey,  boys ! 

Mtr.  Have  you  no  feeling.  Sir? 

Vol,  Come  hither.  Merchant !  Make  me  a 

supper,  [forty  pounds ! 

Thou  most  reverend  land-catcher,  a  supper  of 

Mer,  What  then.  Sir?  [fair  sisters. 

Vol,  Then,  brine  thy  wife  along,  and  thy 

Thy  neighbours  and  their  wives,  and  all  their 

trinkets ; 
Let  me  have  forty  trumpets,  and  such  wine! 
We'll  laugh  at  all  the  miseries  of  mortgage ; 
And  then  in  state  FU  render  thee  an  answer. 
Met.  What  say  you  to  this  ? 
Vnc.  I  dare  not  say,  nor  think  neither. 
Jkfer.  Will  you  redeem  your  stale  ?  Speak 
to  the  point.  Sir.  j[Turk*s  ^allies. 

VaL  No,  not  if  it  were  mme  heir  m  the 
Mer,  Then  I  must  take  an  order. 
VqL  Take  a  thousand, 
I  will  not  keep  it,  nor  thou  shalt  not  have  it; 
Because  thou  cam*st  i*  th*  nick,  thou  shalt  not 

have  it ! 
Go,  take  possession,  and  be  sure  you  hold  it. 
Hold  fast  with  both  hands,  for  there  be  those 

hounds  uncoupled. 
Will  ring  you  such  a  knell  I  Go  down  in  glory. 
And  march  upon  my  land,  and  cry,  '  All's 

mine!* 
Cry  as  the  devil  did,  and  be  the  di  vil : 
Mark  what   an  echd  follows  1    Build  fine 

marchpanes. 
To  entertain  Sir  Silkworm  and  his  lady ; 
And  pull  the  chapel  down,  and  raise  a  chamber 
For  Mrs.  Silver-pin,  to  lay  her  belly  in : 
Mark  what  an  earthquake  comes!    Then, 

foolish  Merchant, 
My  tenants  are  no  subjects ;  they  obey  nothing. 
And  they  are  people  too  were  never  cnristen'd ; 
Tliey  know  no  law  nor  conscience,  thev'll 
devour  thee,  [found  tnec 

An  thou  an  mortal.  Staple;^'    tliey'll  con- 
Within  three  days ;  no  bit  nor  nicinorv' 
Of  what  thou  vvert,  no,  not  the  wart  u)3on 
thy  nose  there,  [sion. 

Shall  be  e*er  heard  of  more !  Go,  take  posses- 
And  bring  thy  children  down,  to  roast  like 
rabbits ;  [suckers. 

They  love  young  toasts  and  butter.  Bow-bell 
As  they  love  mischief,  and  hate  law ;  they're 
cannibals!  [fruitful. 

Bring  down  thy  kindred   too,  that  be   nut 
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There  be  those  mandrakes  that  will  moUifV 

em! 
Go,  take  possession !  Til  go  to  my  chamber. 
Afore,  boy,  go !  \Exeunt  Val.  and  hoy. 

Met,  He*s  mad  sure ! 

Vnc,  He*s  half  drunk,  sure ! 
And  yet  I  like  this  unwillingness  to  lose  it. 
This  looking  back. 

Met,  Yes,  if  he  did  it  handsomely  \ 
But  he*s  so  harsh  and  strange ! 

IJnc,  Believe  it,  'tis  his  drink.  Sir; 
And  I  am  glad  his  drink  has  thrust  it  out 

Met,  Cannibals? 
If  e'er  I  come  to  view  his  regiments. 
If  fair  terms  may  be  had 

^IJnc.  He  tells  you  true.  Sir;  [cals 

They  are  a  bunch  of  the  most  boisterous  ras- 
Disorder  ever  made ;  let  *em  be  mad  once. 
The  pow'r  of  the  whole  country  cannot  cool 
Be  patient  but  a  while.  ['em. 

mer.  As  long  as  you  will.  Sir. 
Before  I  buy  a  bargain  of  such  runts, 
rU  buy  a  college  for  bears,  and  live  among 
'em!  \ExeunU 

Enter  Francisco,  Lance,  and  hoy  with  a  torch. 

Fran,  How  dost  thou  now? 

Lance.  Better  than  I  was,  and  straighter; 
But  my  head's  a  hogshead  still ;  it  rowls  and 

Fran.  Thou  wcrt  cruelly  paid,     [tumbles. 

Lance,  I  may  live  to  requite  it;  [ride  me! 
Put  a  snaffle  of 'i.\ck  in  my  mouth,  and  then 
Very  well  !^  [I  mean  now ; 

Fran,  'Twas  all  but  sport.  I'll  tell  thee  what 
I  mean  to  see  this  wench. 

Lance.  Where  a  devil  is  she  ? 
An  there  were  two,  'twere  better. 

Fran,  Dost  thou  hear 
The  bell  ring? 

Lance,  Yes,  \-cs. 

Fran,  Then  she  comes  to  pray'rs. 
Early  each  morning  thither:  Now,  if  I  could 

but  meet  her. 
For  I  am  of  another  metal  now— — 

Enter  Isabel  and  Shortliose,  with  a  torch. 

Lance,  Whnt  light's  von? 

Fran.  Ila?   'tis  a  ligtit;  take  her  by  the 

hand,  and  court  her? 
Lance.  Take  her  below  tlie  girdle,  you'll 
ne'er  speed  else. 
It  comes  on  thii  way  still.    Oh,  that  I  had 
But  such  an  opportunity  in  a  saw-pit! 
How  it  cuuies  on,  comes  on  I  'tis  here. 


•*  They  II  devour  thee:  and  thou  mortall  the  stoplc,  f Ley' II  confound  thee."]  Out  of  tlub 
abyss  of  darkness  1  hope  that  I  have  retrieved  both  scn?c  and  measure,  and  I  have  the  less  doubt 
of  it,  as  they  mutually  confirm  each  other.  My  reading  gives  this  sense,  Tht^y'll  devour  thee, 
if  thou  art  made  of  mortal  stuff,  or  according  to  mortaf  standard ;  it  mijiht  perhaps  be  wrote. 
An  thou  art  mortal ^'^Staplc^  calling  the  merchant  hy  that  name.  Mr.  Sympson  had  hit  off 
the  word  staple  before  he  received  my  note,  and  read,  Thou  mortal  of  the  staple \  i.e.  Thou 
man  of  merchandise.  When  different  readings  are  equally  sense,  conjecture  cannot  decide 
>irhich  was  the  original.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  An  thou  art  mortal  staple;  but  we  think  the  preference  due  to  his  other 
suggestion,  of  Valentine  calling  the  merchant  Staple, 
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fActs. 


Fran.  Tisshc:  [lady! 

Fortune,  I  kiss  thy  hand!    Good  morrow, 

Jsab,  What  voice  is  that?  Sirrah,  do  you 

sleep  [Shorthose! 

As  you  go? — Tis  he ;  I'm  glad  on*t ! — Why, 

Short,  Yes,  forsooth  5  I  was  dreamt  I  was 
going  to  church. 

Lance.  She  sees  you  as  plain  as  I  do. 

Isah,  Hold  thy  torch  up. 

Short,  Here*8  nothing  but  a  stall,  and  a 
butcher*s  dog  asleep  in*t. 
Where  did  you  see  the  voice  ? 

Fran,  She  looks  still  angry. 

Lance.  To  her,  and  meet.  Sir! 

Isab,  Here,  here.  1 

Fran.  Yes,  lady? 
Ne*er  bless  yourself;  I  am  but  a  man,  pyou! 
And  like  an  honest  roan,  now  I  will  thank 

Isab.  What  do  you  mean?  who  sent  for 
you  ?  who  desir'd  you 

Short.  Shall  I  put  out  the  torch,  forsooth? 

Isab.  Can  I  not  go  about  my  private  me- 
ditations, ha ! 
Rut  such  companions  as  you  must  ruffle  me? 
You  had  best  go  with  mc.  Sir! 

l^rflff.  It  was  my  purpose.  [had  best, 

Isab.  Why,  what  an  impudence  is  this  I  You 
Being  so  near  the  church,  provide  a  priest. 
And  persuade  me  to  marry  you. 

Fran.  *Twas  my  meanmg; 
And  such  a  husband,  so  loving  and  so  careful ! 
My  youth,  and  all  my  fortunes  shall  arrive 
at Hark  you !  [mannerly ! 

Isab.  *Tis  strange  you  should  be  thus  un- 
Turn  home  again,  sirrah !  You  had  best  now 
My  man  to  lead  your  way !  [force 

Fran.  Yes,  marry  shall  he,  lady.'* 
Forward,  my  friend! 

Isab.  This  is  a  pretty  riot; 
It  may  grow  to  a  rape. 

Fran.  Do  you  like  that  better?  [hurt  you. 
I  can  ravish  you  an  hundred  times,  and  never 

Short.  I  see  nothing;  I  am  asleep  still. 
When  you  have  done,  tell  me,  ana  tlien  I'll 
waie,  mistress. 

Isab.  Are  you  in  earnest.  Sir?  do  you  long 
to  be  hang'd  ?  [tresses. 

Fran.  Yes,  by  my  troth,  lady,  in  these  fair 

Isab.  Shall  I  call  out  for  help? 

Fran.  No,  by  no  means  ; 
That  were  a  weak  trick,  lady:  I'll  kiss  and 
stop  your  mouth.  [^Kisses  her. 

Isab.  You'll  answer  all  these? 

Fran.  A  thousand  kisses  morel 

Isab.  I  was  ne'er  abus'd  thus!  [willing. 
You  had  best  give  out  too,  that  you  found  me 
And  say  I  doted  on  you. 

Fra7i.  That's  known  already,  [me. 

And  no  man  living  shall  now  carry  you  from 

Isab.  This  is  fine,  i'failh. 
iytf/z.  It  shall  be  ten  times  finer. 


Isab.  Well,  ateing  you*re  so  valiant,  keep 
I  will  to  church.  [your  «m; 

Fran.  And  I  will  wait  upon  you. 

Isab.  And  it  is  [tint 

Most  likely  there's  a  priest^  if  you  dare  ven- 
As  you  profess:  I'd  wish  you  look  about yoo. 
To  do  these  rude  tricks,  for  you  know  tbdr 

recompences ; 
And  trust  not  to  my  mercy 

Fran.  But  I  will,  lady. 

Isab.  For  I'll  so  handle  you. 

Fran,  That's  it  1  look  for. 

Lance.  Afore,  thou  dream! 

Short.  Have  you  done? 

Isab,  Go  on.  Sir  1 
And  follow,  if  you  dare ! 

Fran,  If  I  don't,  hang  me!        [a  million! 

Lance,  'Tis  all  tliine  own,  boy,  an  it  were 

God  a  mere)',  sack!  when  would  small-beer 

have  done  this?  {^Exeunt. 

[^Knocking  wUIur. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Pal,  Who's  that  that  knocks  and  bounces? 

what  a  devil  ails  you?  [mill? 

Is  hell  broke  loose,  or  do  you  keep  an  iron- 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  'Tis  a  gentlewoman.  Sir,  tHat  janst 

needs  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  A  gentlewoman?  what  gentlewoman! 
what  have  I  to  do 
With  gentlewomen  ? 

Serv.  She  v.' ill  not  be  answer'd.  Sir. 
Pal.  Fling  up  the  bed,  and  let  her  io.   I'D 
try  [has  fiU'd  my  head 

How  gentle  she  is.    ^Exit  Serv.']    This  nek 
So  full  of  Babels,^^  I  am  almost  mad. 
What  gentlewoman  should  this  be?  I  hope  the 
Has  brought  ine  no  butter-print  along  with 

her. 
To  lay  to  my  charge :  If  she  have,  'tis  all  one, 
I'll  forswear  it. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  fFidow. 

Wid.  Oh,  you're  a  noble  gallant! 
Send  off  your  ser\'ant,  pray.      [Exit  Servitni. 

Fal.  She  w^ill  not  ravish  me?  [row-hawk I 
By  this  light,  she  looks  as  sharp-set  as  a  spar- 
W  hat  woiildbt  thou,  woman? 

JVid.  Oh,  you  have  us'd  me  kindly. 
And  like  a  gentleman  I  This  'tis  to  tra«it  to 

Fal.  Trust  to  me,  for  what?  [you. 

fVid.  Because  I  said  in  jest  once,    [well, 
You  were  a  handsome  man,  one  I  could  like 
And,  fooling,  made  you  believe  I  lov'd  you, 
And  might  be  brougtit  to  marry 

Fal.  The  Widow's  drunk  too! 

JFid,  You,  out  of  this  (which  b  a  fine  dis- 
cretion) [wed  me, 
Give  out  the  matter's  done,  you've  won  satl 


*^  Lance.  Yes,  marry,  shall  he,  ladij,  Sj'c]  This  speech  has  been  hitherto  given  to  Lanct^ 
r'nough  so  evidently  belonging  to  Francisco. 
**  Bable^.l  Former  edition*^,  Seward* 


Aet5.] 
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And  that  you  have  put  fairly  for  an  heir  too : 
These  are  tine  rumours  to  advance  my  credit ! 
I*  th*  name  of  mischief,  what  did  you  mean? 

^*a/.  That  you  lov'd  me. 
And  that  you  might  be  brought  to  marry  me  ? 
Why*  wliat  a  devil  do  you  mean,  Widow? 

ff^d.  It  was  a  tiue  trick  too,  to  tell  the 
world,  [wish'd, 

Tho'  you  had  enjoy*d  your  first  wish,  you 
The  wealth  you  aim'S  not  at,**  that  I  was  |X)or, 
Which  is  most  true  I  am ;  have  sold  my  lands. 
Because  I  love  not  those  vexations : 
Yet,  for  mine  honour's  sake>  if  you  must  be 

prating. 
And  for  my  credit's  sake  i'  th'  town — 

Fal.  I  tell  tliee.  Widow,  [lands ; 

1  like  thee  ten  times  better,  now  thou  nast  no 
For  now  thy  ho()cs  and  cares  lie  on  thy  hus- 
If  e'er  ihmi  marriest  more.  [band, 

fVid.  Have  not  you  married  me? 
And  for  this  main  cause,  now  as  you  report  it. 
To  be  your  nurse?  .  [to  ? 

FaL  My  nurse?  Why,  what  am  I  grown 
Give  me  the  glass!  My  nurse? 

}Vid,  You  ne'er  said  truer. 
I  must  confess,  I  did  a  little  favour  you. 
And  with  some  labour  might  have  been  per- 
suaded : 
But,  when  I  found  I  must  be  hourly  troubled 
With  making  broths,  and  dawbing  yqui'  de- 
cays, [ruins; 
With  swaddling,  and  with  stitching  up  your 
For  the  world  so  reports 

Vai,  Do  not  pro\'oke  me ! 

fVid.  And  half  an  eye  may  see— 

VaL  Do  not  provoke  me ! 
The  world's  a  lying  world,  and  thou  shalt 

find  it! 
Have  a  gpod  heart,  and  take  a  strong  faith  to 
thee,  [shall  rock  me : 

And  mark  what  follows.  My  nurse?  Yes,  you 
Widow,  rU  keep  you  waking! 

fFid.  You're  disposed.  Sir.     [shall  feel  it! 

fa/.  Yes,  marry  am  I,  Widow;  and  you 
Nav,  an  they  toucn  my  freehold,  I'm  a  tiger ! 

^id,  1  tnink  so. 

Fal.  Come! 

fFid,  Whither? 

Fai.  Any  whither.  [Strlgs. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now  ! 

Come  quickly,  gentle  lady. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now ! 
The  world  shall  know  they're  fools. 

And  so  shalt  thou  do  too ; 
Let  the  cobler  meddle  with  his  tools. 

The  fit's  upon  me  now ! 

Take  me  ouickly,  while  t  am  in  this  vein! 
Away  with  me;  for  if  I  have  but  two  hours 
to  consider,  [me. 

All  the  widows  in  the  world  cannot  recover 
fFid.  If  you  will  go  with  me.  Sir 


Fal,  Yes,  marry,  will  I ; 
But  *tis  in  anger  yet!  and  I  will  many  thee; 
Do  not  cross  me !  Yes,  and  I  will  lie  with  thee. 
And  ^et  a  whole  bundle  of  babies ;  and  I'll 
kiss  thefe !  [don't  provoke  me  I 

Stand   still,   and  kiss  me  handsomely;    but 
Stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  for  I  am  dangerous  I 
I  drunk  sack  yesternisht;  do  not  allure  me! 
Thou  art  no  vvidow  of  this  world !  come !  in 


pi^yi 


[morel 


And  in  spite  I'll  marry  thee.     Not  a  word 
And  I  may  be  brought  to  love  thee.  [^ExeunL 

Enter  Merchant  and  Uncle,  at  several  doors, 

Mer.  Well  met  again !  and  what  good  news 

yet? 
Unc.  Faith,  nothing. 
Mer,  No  fruitsof  what  we  sow'd^ 
Utic.  Nothitig  I  hear  ofi 
Mer.  No  turning  in  this  tide  yet? 
Unc.  *Tis  all  flood ; 
And,  *till  that  fall  away,  there's  no  expecting. 

Enter  Franciscb,  Isahelld,  Lanee,  and  Short* 
hose,  with  a  torch, 

Mer,  Is  not  this  his  younger  brother  ? 

Unc.  With  a  gentlewoman ; 
The  Widow's  sister,  as  I  live!  He  smiles; 
He's  got  good  hold.    Why,  well  said,  Frank, 
Let's  stay  and  mark .  [P  faith  I 

Isab.  Well,  you're  the  prettiest  youth ! 
And  so  you  have  handled  me,  think  you  have 

Fran.  As  sure  as  wedlock.  [me  sure  ? 

Isab.  You*d  best  lie  with  me  too. 

Fran.  Yes,  indeed,  will  I;  and  get  such 
blaek  ey'd  boys  1 

Unc,  God  a  mercy,  Frank  I 

Isiib.  This  is  a  merry  world;  poor  simple 

gentlewomen,  [business. 

That  think  no  hartn,  can't  walk  about  their 

But  they  must  becatch'd  up,  I  know  not  how. 

Fran,  ril  tell  you,  and  I'll  instruct  you  too* 
Have  I  caught  you,  mistress? 

Isab.  Well,  an  it  were  not  for  pure  pity, 
I  would  sive  you  the  slip  yet;  but,  being  as  it 

Fran,  It  shall  be  better.  [i< 


Enter  Falentine,  Widow,  and  Ralph,  with  a 

torch. 

Isab.  My  sister,  as  I  live!  your  brother  with 
Sure,  1  think  you're  the  king  s  takers,     [her? 

Unc.  Now  it  works. 

FaL  NaV)  you  shall  know  I  am  a  man. 

JVid.  I  think  so. 

Fal.  And  sucli  proof  you  shall  have  I 

IFid.  I  pray,  speak  softly. 

Fal.  I'll  speak  it  out,  Widow;  yes,  and  yOu 
shall  confess  too, 
I  am  no  nursc-cliild ;  I  went  for  a  man, 
A  \sood  one;  if  you  cart  beat  me  out  o'  ih' 

fFid.  I  did  but  jest  with  you.         [pit — — 

J'al.  I'll  handle  you  in  earnest,  and  so  handle 
Njiy,  when  my  credit  calls——  [you ! 


**  The  wealth  you  aimed  a/.]  We  have  added  the  word  not  here,  the  sense  rcquirirg  it. 
VcL.  1.  qP 
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IF  id*  Are  you  mad? 

VaL  1  am  mad,  I  am  mad!        [paration. 

Fran,  Good  morrow.  Sir!  I  like  your  pre- 

Val.  Thou  hast  been  at  it,  Frank  ? 

Fran,  Yes,  faith,  'tis  done,  Sir. 

Val.  Along  with  me  then !  Never  hnng  an 

{irse.  Widow! 
Isah.  *Tis  to  no  purpose,  sister. 
Val.  Well  said,  Bbck-brows! 
Advance  your  torches,  gentlemen ! 
Unc,  Yes,  yes,  Sir! 
VaL  And  keep  your  ranks  I 
Mer,  Lance,  carry  this  before  him. 

[Giving  the  mortgage, 
line.  Carry  it  in  state! 

Enter  Musicians ,  Fountain ,  ffarehrain,  and 

Bellamore, 

Val.  W^atareyou?  musicians? 
I  know  your  coming!'^  And  what  arc  those 
behmd  you  ? 

"  /  know  you 


Musi.  Gentlemen 
That  sent  us,  to  give  tlie  lady  a  good  morrair. 
VaL  Oh,  I  know  them.    Come,  boy,  sing 

the  song  I  taught  you. 
And  sing  it  lustily !  Come  forwafd,  gentlemcBl 
You're  welcome,  welcome!  now  we  areaB 

friends.  [kNig, 

Go,  get  the  priest  ready,  and  let  him  not  be 
We  have  much  business.  [the  start,  bogr. 

Come,  Frank,  rejoice  with  me!  Thou*stgoc 
But  I'll  so  tumble  after!  Come,  my  fricDos, 

lead,  [boys! 

Lead  cheerfully;   and  let  your  fiddles  rin^ 
My  follies  and  my  fancies  have  an  end  here. 
Display  the  mortgage.  Lance!  Merchant,  1-11 

And  every  thing  shall  be  in  joint  :^aiii. 

Unc.  Afore,  afore ! 

VaL  And  now  confess,  and  know. 
Wit  without  money,  sometimes  ^ves  the  bknr! 

[Exeunt  osuus. 


you  coming.]  Beside  the  obscurity  of  this  expression,  which  I  take  to  have  been 
a  mere  typographical  error,  coming  for  come  in,  a  syllable  is  wanting  to  the  measure,  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  supply,  believing  either  you,  or  some  other  monosyllable  as  indiftxeiit 
to  the  sense,  has  been  dropt.  One  may  easily  believe,  that  such  mistakes  may  have  freqoendy 
happened  in  a  play,  where  there  have  been  visibly  such  numerous  corniptioiis,  and  wmsfttK 
measure  was  so  shockingly  disr^rded,  that  not  twenty  lines  in  the  whole  were  designedly 
printed  as  such,  in  any  former  edition.  This  I  hope  I  have  ffenerally  restored ;  and  that  1^ 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theobald's  margin,  I  have  retrieved  many  pnwfft 
which  were  corrupted.  I  am  far  from  presuming  that  all  our  conjectures  are  right;  or  ton 
several  blunders  arc  not  still  left  untouched.  Seioard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  What' re  you,  musicians?  I  know  you,  come  you  in,  and  what,  f^c 
The  old  ouartos  say,  /  know  your  camming ;  meaning,  as  we  apprehend,  /  know  of  yMfir  mw^ 
ing,  it  bemg  customary  at  weddings. 


Ik  the  preparation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  for  the  press,  in  1750,  ettfaer 
Mr.  Theobald  or  Mr. Seward  discovered,  that  the  comedy  of  Wit  without  Money  had  been 
originalI)r  written  in  verse,  and  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  restorine  the  metre,  instead  of 
printing  it  prosaically,  as  in  all  the  former  editions  had  been  done.  We  are  not  capablsof 
declarine  to  which  of  these  gentlemen  the  honour  of  this  well-meant  undertaking  belongs,  or 
bow  far  Mr.  Theobald  had  proceeded  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  From  whomsoever  die 
intent  originated,  by  whomsoever  the  plan  was  executed,  we  are  sorry  to  find  the  coronicnib- 
tions  due  to  the  undertakinfr,  must  meet  with  a  very  considerable  alloy,  on  observing  how  lishtlf 
the  martyrdom  of  language,  and  the  faithfulness  of  editorship,  were  looked  on,  when  (v^-liich 
was  very  frequently  the  cabc)  the  process  of  this  poetic  plan  met  with  interruption.  How 
fiiall  is  the  honour  to  an  Editor,  how  material  the  disgrace  to  an  Author,  how  great  the  im* 


sni 

pediment  to  a  Reader,  when  wc  find 

Varhtine, 

*S  this  man  nak*d, 

h'  so, 

t'  y'rsclf, 

HI  friends, 

m'  so, 

'tis  *r  sister, 

h"  there, 

this  '&  boisterous, 

this  's  brother, 

I  w's  going, 

nei'er, 

s'  loviiij:^, 

fr  all  tliis, 

g*d  morrow, 

sharp  set  *s  'sparrow-hawk. 


o 

c 


Ki 


c 
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Valentine, 

Is  this  man  naked, 

he  so, 

to  )ourself, 

mv  friends, 

me  so, 

*lis  her  sister, 

be  there, 

this  is  boisterous, 

this  his  brother, 

I  was  going, 

neither, 

so  \o\  ing, 

for  all  this, 

Kood  morrow, 

snarp  set  as  a  sparrow-hawk. 
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mnltitudfs  similar ;  for  we  only  mention  such  contractions  as  first  occur  to  us,  by  way  of 
Dea?-»And  if  to  these  verba)  assassinations  we  should  (in  aid  of  our  equi-syllabic  pursuit) 
le  introducing  such  arbitrary  variations  as  to  read 


-To  Think  well  of  * 
tlvcs,  if  we  deserve  it,  ii  is, 
I  lustre  t'/iV, 

r  rarely  ta'en, 

I  rid  us  £iiir  of  an  incumZ^erance^ 

he  who  doth  intreat  inlrudes, 

Myond  faithy  let's  be  going, 

?  are  here  some  gentlemen^ 

I'm  another  metal. 


r 


o 


CO 


CO 

c 
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To  think  well  of  ourselves,  if  we  deserve 
it,  is  a  lustre  in  us, 

*T  has  taken  rarely. 

It  has  rid  us  of  a  fair  incumbrance, 

lie  that  intreats  intrudes, 

I  am  beyond  my  faith,  prc^y  let's  be  going. 

Here  be  some  gentlemen,  v 

For  I  am  of  another  metal  now. 


\et  with  interpolations,  omiwons,  and  transpositions ,  ad  infinitum ;  when  convicted  of 
lese^  so  far  from  expecting  applause,  can  they  hope  for  pardon,  or  think  to  an^oid  the 

St  censure? r-We  b^  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  freedoms  which  we  object  to,  are 

as  the  Editors  have  not  mentioned  in  their  notes.  Noticed  variations  (but  those  variations 
d  ever  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  not  without  an  apparent  urgoit  necessity) 
I  some  degree  allowable  ^  others,  we  think,  highly  reprehensible.— -^The  whole  of  this 
iras  printed  under  the  inspectiop  of  M|r.  Seward,  whose  only  object  of  consideration  seems 
re  been,  the  establishment  of  metre,  po  matter  by  what  means;  to  hixp,  therefore,  we 
•  ascribe  the  abovementioned  violences. 

^e  have  no  doubt  but  the  play  of  Wit  without  Moqcj  yras  written  in  verse ;  but  it  is  at 
ime  time  certain,  that  either  our  Authors  were  more  licentious  in  this  Comedy  than  in  all 
other  plays  put  together ;  or  else  that  the  players,  '  by  whony,  ^  Mr.  Sewar4  sup|>oseb» 
play  was  divested  of  its  measure,  in  order  to  render  the  dialogue  more  low  and  farcical,' 
roo  did  not  publbh  it  till  fourteen  years  after  Fletcher's  demue,  were  so  successful  in  their 
leroic  endeavour,  that  it  appears  totally  impossible  ever  \o  effect  a  thorough  irestoration 

I  metre. 

II  ire  can  assure  the  reader  is,  that  we  have  carefully  adhered  to  the  old  copies,  where  the 
did  not  demand  variation;  that  we  have  submitted  such  variations  as  we  thought  our- 
obliged  to  make,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader ;  and  that  (induced  as  well  by  the  licen- 

lets  of  the  old  poetick  writers,  as  a  desire  to  be  faithful  Editors)  we  have  preferred  leaving 
f  verses,  to  castration  of  language  fyr  regularity  of  measure. 


if> 


^ 


BEGGARS'  BUSH. 
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And  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Brabant :  Dur- 
ing which  treaty. 
The  Brabander  pretends,  this  daughter  was 
Stol'n  from  his  court,  by  practice  of  our  slate; 
Though  we  are  all  confirni'd,  *twas  a  sought 

quarrel. 
To  lay  an  unjust  gripe  upon  this  earldom ; 
It  being  here  believ*d  the  duke  of  Brabant 
Had  no  such  loss.    This  war  upon't  pro- 
claim'*-!,  [ther 

Our  carl,  bci-.^.  Jli  r.  i  cliild,  alth0ii;:h  his  fa- 
Good  Gcrrard  liv'cl,  yet  (in  respect  he  was 
Chosen  by  the  countess'  favour  for  her  hus- 
band. 
And  but  a  gentleman,  and  Florez  holding 
His  right  unto  this  country  from  his  mother) 
The  state  thought  fit,  in  this  defensive  war, 
Wolfort  being  then  the  only  man  of  mark. 
To  make  him  general. 

Mer.  Which  place  we've  heard 
He  did  discharge  with  honour. 

Her,  Ay,  so  long. 
And  with  so  bless  d  successes,  that  the  Bra- 
bander 
Was  forc'd  (his  treasures  wasted,  and  the 

choice 
Of  his  best  men  of  arms  tird  or  cut  off) 
To  leave  the  field,  and  sound  a  ba«e  rt^treat 
Back  to  his  country :  But  so  broken,  both 
In  mind  and  means,  e'er  to  make  head  again. 
That  hitherto  he  sits  down  by  his  loss ; 
Not  daring,  or^for  honour,  or  revenue. 
Again  to  tempt  his  fortune.    But  this  victory 
More  broke  our  state,  and  made  a  deeper  hurt 
In  Flanders,  than  the  greatest  overthrow 
She  e'er  receiv'd :  For  Wolfort,  now  behold- 

Himself,  and  actions,  in  the  flattering  glass 
Of  self-deservings,  and  that  cherished  by 
TTie  strong  assurance  of  his  pow'r  (for  then 
AH  captains  of  the  army  were  his  creatures. 
The  common  soldier  too  at  his  dexotion, 
Made  so  by  full  indulgence  to  their  rapines. 
And  secret  bounties ;)  this  strength  too  well 

known. 
And  what  it  could  effect,  soon  put  in  practice. 
As  further'd  by  the  childhood  of  the  earl. 
And    their  improvidence  that  might  have 

Kierctl 
eart  of  his  designs,  gave  him  occasion 
To  seize  the  whole :  And  in  that  plight  you 
find  it. 
Mer,  Sir,  I  receive  the  knowledge  of  thus 
much. 
As  a  choice  favour  from  you. 

Her,  Only  I  must  add, 
Bruges  hold  out. 

Mer,  Whither,  Sir,  I  am  going; 
For  there  last  night  I  had  a  ship  put  in. 
And  my  horse  waits  me. 

Her,  I  wish  you  a  good  journey."  [Exeunt, 


Enter  Wolfort,  Hubert,  and  attendants, 

JVol  What?   Hubert  stealing  from  mc? 
Wlio  disarm'd  him? 
*Twas  more  than  I  commanded.    Take  your 

sword, 
I  am  best  guarded  with  it  in  your  hand) 
I've  seen  you  use  it  nobly. 

Hub,  And  will  turn  it 
On  my  own  bosom,  ere  it  shall  be  draws 
Unworthily  or  rudely. 

WqI,  W*ould  you  leave  mc 
Without  a  farewell,  Hubert?  Fly  a  friend 
Unwearied  in  his  study  to  advance  yoo? 
What  have  I  e'er  possess'd  which  was  not 

yours  ? 
Or  rather^  did  not  court  you  to  commaiid  it? 
Who  exer  yet  arriv'd  to  any  grace, 
Reward,  or  tnist  from  me,  but  hit  appnMchs 
Were  by  your  fair  repprts  of  him  niwerr'd? 
And  ivha't  is  more,  1  made  myself  yoor  ser« 

vant. 
In  making  you  the  master  of  those  secrets 
Which  not  the  rack  of  conscience  could  dnv 
from  me,  [with; 

Nor  I,  when  I  ask'd  merpy,  trust  iriy  prayen 
Yet,  after  these  assurances  of  love,        [mc! 
These  ties  and  bonds  of  friendship,  to  mib 
Forsake  me  as  an  enemy !  Come,  you  must 
Give  me  a  reason. 

Hub.  Sir,  and  so  1  will ; 
If  1  may  do't  in  private,  and  you  hear  it 

Jf'ol,  fAll  leave  the  room.     You  lunre  ynr 
will ;  sit  down, 

[Exeunt  all  hui  §Fol  pBdHut, 
And  use  the  liberty  of  our  first  frieiidslii|i. 

Hub,  friendship?  When  you  pio?'d  tnit* 
tor  first,  that  vanished; 
Nor  do  I  owe  you  any  thought  but  hate. 
I  know  my  flight  hath  forfeited  my  head; 
And,  so  I  may  make  you  first  undcrstaod 
What  a  strange  monster  you  have  nudeyni^ 
1  welcome  it.  ^  [sett 

fVol,  To  me  this  is  strange  language. 

Hub,  To  you?  >vhy,  what  are  you? 

IVol,  Your  prince  and  mas^. 
The  earl  of  Flanders. 

Hub,  By  a  proper  title? 
Rais'd  to't  by  cunning,  circumrention,  force, 
Blood,  and  proscriptions ! 

fFoL  And  in  all  this  wisdom. 
Had  I  not  reason,  when,  by  Genard's  ^t 
I  should  have  first  been  cau*d  to  a  strict  ac- 
count, [dhw 
How,  and  which  way  I  had  consumed  tbit 
Of  money,  as  thev  term  it^  in  the  war; 
Who  underhand  nad  by  hu  ministera 
Detracted  my  great  actions,  made  my  Uith 
And  loyalty  suspected;  in  which  £uung 
He  sought  my  life  by  practice? 

Hub,  With  what  forehead 


'  This  scene  is  cold  and  superfluous :  The  veiy  next  much  more  happily  opens  the  pkrt,  hj 
dramatic  action. 

*  Or  tithtitUdiUft  court  you,  Wc,']  The  sense  rcquiies  w  lo  mdro^Acriitttad  of  ft/Air. 
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a  speak  this  to  me»  who  as  (I  kuow*t) 
ana  will  say  *tis  false? 
1.  My  ffuard  there! 

■d  me  sit,  and  promis*d  you  would  hear, 
1  I  now  say  you  shall!  Not  a  sound 
lOfe! 

that  am  contemner  of  mine  own, 
laster  of  your  life !  then,  here's  a  sword 
en  you  and  all  aids.  Sir.    Though  you 
iind  [not 

reduloits  beast,  the  multitude,  you  pass 
gross  untruths  on  me. 
f.  How?  gross  untruths? 
K  Ay,  and  it  is  favourable  lanirua^e ; 
had  been  in  a  mean  man  lies,  aud  foul 


f.  You  take  strange  licence. 
>.  Yes;  were  not  those  rumours, 
log  caird  unto  your  answer,  spread 
ar  own  followers?  and  weak  Gerrard 
lought, 

'  your  cunning  practice,  to  believe 
xm  were  dangerous ;  yet  not  to  be 
i*d  by  any  former  course  of  law> 
rst  to  be  made  sure,  and  have  your 
imes  [taking, 

>pen  after?  which  your  quaint  tram 
led  unto  the  camp,  and  there  crav*d 
ambly 

tion  for  your  innocent  life,  and  that, 
^u  had  scapM  the  fury  of  the  war, 
lidit  not  fall  by  treason :  And  for  proof 
lid  not  for.  your  own  ends  make  this 
tnger, 

that  had  been  before  by  you  subom'd, 
forth  and  took  their  oaths  they  hud  been 
ir'd  [heard, 

errard  to  your  murder.      This  once 
■stly  belicv  d,  tlV  enraged  soldier, 
DO  further  than  the  outward  man, 
rd  hastily  his  arms,  ran  to  the  court, 
all  that  made  resistance,  cut  in  pieces 
la  ^ere  servants,  or  thought  friends  to 
rerrard, 

ig  the  like  to  him. 
f.  Will  you  yet  end? 
K  Which  he  foreseeing,  with  his  son, 
le  earl, 

ik  the  city ;  and  by  secret  ways,  [it) 
>a  give  out,  and  we  would  gladly  have 
d  their  fury ;  tho'  'tis  more  than  fear'd 
fell  among  the  rest.  Nor  stand  you 
lere, 

us  only  mourn  the  impious  means 
icfa  you  got  it^  but  your  cruelties  since 


So  far  transcend  your  former  bloody  ills. 
As,  if  com|>ar'd,  they  only  would  appear 
Essays  of  mischief.     Do  not  stop  your 
More  are  behind  yet! 

Jf^ol.  Oh,  re|x»at  them  not : 
'Tis  hell  to  hear  them  nam*d ! 

Hub.  You  should  have  thought, 
That  hell  would  be  your  punishment  when 

you  did  them ! 
A  prmce  in  nothinji;  but  your  princely  lusts. 
And  boundless  rapines! 

JVol.  No  more,  I  beseech  you  I 

Hub,  Who  was  the  lord  of  house  or  land, 
that  stood 
Within  the  prospect  of  your  covetous  eye? 

ff^oL  You  are  in  this  to  me  a  greater  ^rant» 
Than  e'er  I  was  to  any. 

Hub.  I  end  thus 
The  zeneral  ^ief.  Now  to  my  private  wnmg^ 
The  Toss  of  Gerrard  s  daughter  J acnlin : 
The  hop'd-for  partner  of  my  lawful  bed. 
Your  cruelty  hath  frighted  from  mine  arms  j 
And  her  I  now  was  wand'ring  to  recover. 
Tiiink  you  that  I  had  reason  now  to  leave  you« 

¥i^hen  you  are  grown  so  justly  odious, 
hat  e'en  my  stay  here,  with  your  grace  and 
favour,  [h  1 ' 

Makes  my  life  irksome?  Here,  socarely  take 
Aud  do  me  but  this  fruit  of  all  your  uriend« 
ship,  fman. 

That  I  may  die  by  you,  and  not  your  bang* 
fVol.  Oh,  Hubert,  these  your  words  and 
reasons  ha\'e  [heart. 

As  well  drawn  drops  of  blood  from  my  griev*d 
As  these  tears  from  mine  eyes :  Despise  them 

not! 
By  all  that's  sacred,  I  am  serious,  Hubert. 
You  now  have  made  me  sensible,  what  furies. 
Whips,  hangmen,  and  tormentors,  a  bad  man 
Does  e\'cr  bear  about  himl^  Let  the  good 
That  you  this  day  liave  done,  be  ever  num- 
bered [think 
The  first  of  your  best  actions.     Can  you 
Where  Florez  is,  or  Gerrard,  or  your  love. 
Or  any  else,  or  all,  that  are  proscribed? 
I  will  resign  what  I  usuq)«  or  have 
Unjustly  forc'd.     The  days  I  have  to  live 
Are  tooj  too  few,  to  make  them  satisfaction 
With  any  pcniteuce:  Yet  I  vow  to  practise 
All  of  a  man. 

Hub.  Oh,  that  your  heart  and  tongue 
Did  not  now. differ! 

TF6L  By  my  griefs,  they  do  not! 
Take  the  gooa  pains  to  search  them  out;  'tis 
worth  it.  [have. 

You  have  made  clean  a  leper;  trust  me,  you 


ere  surely  take  it.'}  Mr.  Seward  reads,  Here,  Sir,  freely  take  it.    The  alteration  admitted 
€  text  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Sympson ;  which  we  prefer,  because  there  is  a  civility  in  Sir 
adapted  to  the  present  temper  of  Hubert,  and  because  it  is  nearer  the  old  books. 
Vhat  furies,  &c,']   Howe  seeuid  to  have  intended  copying  this  passage  in  his  Fair 

It: 

«  Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow;  'tis  tlie  fiend^ 

*  I'h*  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind 

*  With  whips  and  stings*'-*— 
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And  made  me  once  more  fit  for  the  sociely* 
I  hope,  of  good  men. 

Huh.  Sir,  do  not  abuse 
My  aptness  to  believe. 

IVoL  Suspect  not  you 
A  faith  that's  built  upon  so  true  a  sorrow  r 
Make  your  own  safeties;  ask  thee  all  the  ties 
Humanity  can  give  I  Hempskirke  too  shall 
Alon|5  with  you,  to  this  80-wish*d  discovery. 
And  Si  mv  name  profess  all  that  you  promise : 
And  I  will  jjive  you  this  lielp  to  t;  1  have 
Of  late  receiv*d  certain  intelligence. 
That  some  of  them  are  in  or  about  Bruges 
To  be  found  out;  which  I  did  the»  interpret 
The  cause  of  that  toivn  s  standing  out  against 

But  now  am  glad,  it  may  direct  your  purpose 
Of  Rivins  them  their  saftty,  and  mc  peace. 
Huh,  ce  constant  to  your  goodness,  and 
you  have  it.*  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  three  Merchants. 

1  Mer,  *Ti8  much  that  you  deliver  oi  this 
Goswin. 

2  Mcr.  But  short  of  what  I  could>  yet  have 
the  country 

Confirm  it  true,  and  by  a  general  oath,* 
And  not  a  man  hazara  his  credit  in  it. 
He  bears  himself  with  such  a  confidence, 
As  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  sea. 
And  not  a  wind,  upon  the  ttailor^'  compass. 
But  from  one  part  or  other  Was  his  factor. 
To  bring  him  m  the  best  commodities 
Merchant  e'er  ventur'd  for. 

1  Mer.  *Tis  strange. 

«  Met.  And  yet 
This  does  in  him  deserve  the  least  of  wonder, 
Compar  d  with  other  his  (peculiar  fashions. 
Which  all  admire :  He*s  young,  and  rich,  at 
least 


Thus  far  reputed  so,  that,  since  he  liv'd 
In  Bruges,  there  was  never  brought  to  bar* 

hour 
So  rich  a  bottom,  but  his  bill  would  pin 
Unquestion'd  for  her  lading. 

'6  Mer.  Yet  he  still 
Continues  a  good  man. 

2  Mcr,  So  good,  that  but 
To  doubt  him,  would  be  held  an  injury. 
Or  rather  malice,  with  the  best  that  traffid[i 
But  this  is  nothing-;  a  great  t>tock,  and  lur- 

tune. 
Crowning  his  judgment  in  his  midertakiiigif 
May  keep  him  upright  tliat  way:  Bat  tbt 

wealth  [it, 

Should  want  the  pow*r  to  make  him  doteni 
Or  youth  teach  him  to  wrong  it^  best  oooi- 

mcndf 
His  constant  temper.    For  his  outward  habit, 
*Tis  suitable  to  his  present  course  of  Hie; 
His  table  fumish'd  well,  but  not  with  daiotifi 
That  please  the  appetite  only  for  their  rareiMS, 
Or  their  dear  price;  nor  given  to  wine  or  wo* 

men, 
Beyond  his  health,  or  warrant  of  a  man, 
I  mean  a  good  one ;  ^  and  so  loves  his  stalef 
He  will  not  hazard  it  at  play,  nor  lend 
rTix>n  the  assurance  of  a  well-penn*d  letter. 
Although  a  challenge  second  ttie  denial. 
From  such  as  make  th*  opinion  of  tfaetrvaloor 
Tlieir  means  of  feeding. 

1  Mcr.  These  are  ways  to  thrirej 
And  yet  the  means  not  cui^'d. 

2  Mer.  What  follows  this  fwiio 
Makes®  many  venturers  with  him«  in  their 
VbT  his  prosperity :  For  when  desert 

Or  reason  leads  nim  to  be  liberal. 
His  noble  mind  and  ready  hand  contend 
Which  can  add  most  to  nis  free  courtesiesi 
Or  in  their  worth,  or  speed,  to  make  then  sol 
Is  there  a  virgin  of  good  fame  wants  dower? 
He  is  a  father  to  her;  or  a  soldier^ 


5  You  have  //.]  Mr.  Seward  readsi  you'll  have  it.    We  think  you  easiest  and  best. 
*  — —  yet  have  the  country 
ConfirmM  it  true^  and  Ly  a  general  oath; 

And  not  a  man  hazard  his  credit  in  it."]  This  is  not  grammaf,  nor  if  it  were, Could  it  bf 
supposed  that  the  whole  country  had  really  taken  an  oath  to  the  truth  of  this  account.    The 
mistake  arose  from  the  Editors  taking  have' for  the  sisn  of  the  perfect  tense;  whereas  it  bbeif 
not  the  auxiliary  but  an  active  verb.     /  coutd  have  the  whole  country  to  confirm  tchat  /m*. 
I  ^        Seward. 

'  A  good  man.'\  i.  e.  In  credit.    The  word  is  used  by  traders^  in  the  same  sense,  to  di» 
day.     So  Shy  lock  uses  it,  and  explains  it. 
«  »Mer.  IFhat/oUotos,  this 

Makes']  Last  edition. JVhat  folio ics  this."]  Old  fulio.    The  attempt  to  amend  die 

first  reading  by  the  addition  of  a  comma  does  not  seem  sulhcieut.    1  hope  I  have  moxeeSe^ 
tually  corrected  it.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  i&, 

— TV  hat  follows? 

V^Mer.  This 
Makes  many  venturers  with  him,  &c, 
We  have  followed  the  first  folio.    The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  'The  consequence  of  i\» 
*  economy,  which  enables  him  to  be  generous,  when  proper  objects  present  themselvei  to  hit 
'  notice,  makes  many  wish  fur  his  wclfarei  iu  which  thuy  are  iliemsdhres  so  nearly  inteicitol/ 
The  rest  of  thq  speech  confirms  this. 
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ti  his  country's  service,  from  the  war 

brought  home  only  scars,  and  want? 

s  house  [care 

es  him,  and  relie\'cs  him,  with  that 

irhat  he  possess*d  "had  been  laid  up 

cfa  good  uses,  and  he  steward  of  it. 

hould  lose  myself  to  speak  him  further ; 

ale,  in  my  relation,  tne  much  good 

lay  be  witness  of,  if  your  remove 

Bruges  be  not  speedy. 

pr.  This  report, 

lure  you,  will  not  hasten  it; 

Dold  1  wish  a  better  man  to  deal  with 

lat  I  am  to  part  with. 

*r.  Never  doubt  it, 

our  man  and  ours ;  only  I  wish 

o-much  forwardness  to  embrace  all 

i^gains 

im  not  in  the  end. 

er.  Have  better  hopes  j 

'  part,  I  am  confident.   Here  he  comes. 

T  Gostpin  and  the  fourth  Merchant.  ■ 

I  take  it  at  your  own  rates,  your  wine 

Cyprus ; 

r  your  Candy  sugars,  they  have  met 
icn  foul  weather,  and  are  priz'd  so  high. 
It  save  in  them. 
T.  I  am  unwilling 
:  another  chapman.    Make  me  offer 
ething  near  my  price,  that  may  assure 
n  deal  for  them.  [me 

I  both  can,  and  will. 
It  with  too  much  loss:  Your  bill  of 
ling 

of  two  hundred  chests,  valued  by  you 
tf  thousand  guilders ;  I  will  have  them 
Dty-eight;  so,  in  the  payment  of 
housand  sterling,  you  fall  only  in 
uidred  pound. 

T.  You  know,  they  are  so  cheap 
Why,  look  you,  1*11  deal  fairly;  there's 
prison, 

your  suit,  a  pirate,  but  unable 
ce  you  satisfaction,  and  past  hope 
a  week,  if  you  should  prosecute 
^ou  can  prove  against  him:  Set  him 

u  shall  have  your  money  to  a  stiver, 

nent  payment. 

r.  This  is  above  wonder, 

hant  of  your  rank,  that  have  at  sea 

y  bottoms  in  the  danger  of 

^ater- thieves,  should  be  a  means  (o 

e*ein! 

importing  you,  for  your  own  safety 
it  charge  to  scour  the  sea  of  them, 
ay  the  sword  of  jnsiicc,  that  is  ready 
9n  one  so  conscious  of  his  guilt 
f  dares  not  deny  it. 
You  mistake  me, 

hink  I  would  cherish  in  this  captain 
mg  he  did  to  you,  or  any  man. 
lately  with  him  (having  first,  from 
ers' 

I. 


True  testimony,  been  assur*d  a  man 
Of  more  desert  never  put  from  the  shore) 
I  read  his  letters  of  mart  from  thi«|tate  granted 
For  the  recovery  of  such  losses,  as  [at. 

He  had  received  in  Spain;  'twas  that  heaim*d 
Not  at  three  tuns  of  wine,  biscuit,  or  beef. 
Which  his  necessity  made  him  take  from  you. 
If  he  had  pillaged  you  near,  or  sunk  your  snip. 
Or  thrown  your  men  o*er-board,  then  he  de- 
served 
Tlie  law's  extremest  ri^ur.  But,  since  want 
Of  what  he  could  not  hve  without,  compell'd 
him  [death) 

To  that  he  did  (which,  yet,  our  state  calls 
I  pity  his  misfortunes,  and  to  work  you 
To  some  compassion  of  them,  I  come  up 
To  your  own  price :  Save  him,  the  goods  arc 

mine ; 
If  not,  seek  elsewhere,  I'll  not  deal  for  them. 

4  Aler:  Well,  Sir,  for  your  love,  I  will  once 
be  led 
To  change  my  purpose. 

Cos,  l*or  your  profit  rather.       [discharge; 

4  Mer.  Vl\  presently  make  means  for  his 
'Till  when,  I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

^2  Mer,  What  do  you  think  of  this? 

1  Mer,  As  of  a  deed  of  nobl^  pity,  guMed 
By  a  strong  judgment. 

2  Mer,  Save  you,  master  Goswin  1 
Gos.  Good  day  to  all ! 

2  Met,  We  bring  you  the  refusal 
Of  more  commodities. 

Gos,  Are  you  the  owners  [hour? 

Of  the  ship  that  last  ni^ht  put  into  the  har- 
1  Mer.  Both  of  the  ship,  and  lading. 
Gos.  What's  fhe  freight  ? 
1  Mer,    Indico,  cochineal,  choice  China 
stuffs [Cambal. 

3  Mer,  And  cloth  of  gold,  brought  from 
Gos,  Rich  lading; 

For  which  I  were  your  chapman,  but  I  am 
Already  out  of  cosh. 

1  Mer,  I'll  give  you  day 
For  the  moiety  of  all. 

Gos,  How  long? 

3  Mer,  Six  months. 

Gos,  'Tis  a  fair  offer;  which,  if  we  agrae 
About  the  prices,  I,  with  thanks,  accept  of. 
And  will  make  present  payment  of  the  rest. 
Some  two  hours  hence  1*11  come  aboard. 

1  Mer,  The  gunner 
Shall  speak  you  welcome. 

Gos.  ril  not  fail. 

3  Mer.  Grood  morrow !  [Exeunt  Mer, 

Gos.  Heav'n  grant  my  ships  a  safe  return, 

•  before 
The  day  of  this  great  payment;  as  they  are 
Expected  three  months  sooner ;  and  my  credit 
Stands  good  with  all  the  world. 

Enter  Clause, 

Clause,  Bless  my  good  master! 
The  prayers  of  your  poor  beadsmaii  eyer  shall 
Be  sent  up  for  you. 

Gvs»  God  o*  mercy.  Clause! 
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There's  something  to  put  thee  ia  mind  here- 
after 
To  think  of  me. 

Clause,  May  he  that  gave  it  you,         [ter ! 
Reward  you  for  it,  with  encrease,  good  mas- 
Go*,  r  thrive  the  better  for  thy  pray*rs. 
Clause.  1  hope  so.  f^ies. 

These  three  vears  have  I  fed  upon  your  boun- 
Aiid  by  the  fire  of  your  blessed  charity  warm'd 

me. 
And  yet,  good  master,  pardon  me,  that  must, 
Tho*  1  have  now  receiv  d  your  alms,  presume 
To  make  one  suit  more  to  you. 
Cos.  What  is't,  Clause? 
Clause,  Yet,  do  not  think  me  impudent,  I 
beseech  you. 
Since  hitherto  your  charity  hath  prevente<l 
My  beg«5ing  your  relief;  *tis  not  for  money. 
Nor  clothes,  good  master,  but  your  good  word 
for  me. 
Cos.  That  thou  shah  have.  Clause ;  for  I 

think  thee  honest. 
Clause,  To-morrow,  then,  dear  masfer, 
take  the  trouble 
Of  walking  early  unto  Beggars*  Bush ; 
And,  as  you  see  me^  among  others,  brethren 


In  my  affliction,  when  you  are  demanded 
Which  you  like  best  among  us,  point  out  me, 
And  then  pass  by,  as  if  you  knew  me  not. 

Gos.  But  what  will  that  advantage  thee? 

Clause,  Oh,  much.  Sir. 
'Twill  give  me  the  prehemincncc  of  the  rest. 
Make  me  a  king  among  *em,  and  protect  me^ 
From  all  abuse  such  as  are  stronger  might 
Offer  my  age.    Sir,  at  your  better  leisure 
I  will  inform  you  further  of  the  good 
It  may  do  to  me. 

Gos,  'Troth,  thou  mak*st  me  wonder! 
Have  you  a  king  and  commonwealth  among 
you  ?  [gO¥ern*d  wone. 

Clause.  We  have,  and  there  are  states  are 

Cos.  Ambition  among  beggars? 

Clause.  Many  great  ones  [place, 

Would  part  with  half  their  states,  to  have  the 
And  credit,  to  beg  in  the  first  file,  maiKer. 
But  shall  I  be  so  much  bound  to  your  fur- 

therance 
In  my  petition? 

Cos.  That  thou  shalt  not  miss  of. 
Nor  any  worldly  care  make  me  forget  it: 
I  will  be  early  there. 

Clause.  Heav'n  bless  my  master.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Hif;gen,  Ferret,  Prigg,  Clause^  Jacu- 
lifiy  Snap,  Ginks,  and  other  beggars. 

Jliggen.  ip<OME,  princes  of  the  ragged  regi- 
^        ment ;  [lorcl. 

You  of  the  blood,  Prigg,  my  most  upright 
And  these,  what  name  or  title  e'er  they  bear, 
Jarkman,^   or  patrico,  cranke,   or  clapper' 

dudgeon, 
prater,  or  ahram-man ;  I  speak  to  all 
That  stand  in  fair  election  tor  the  title 
Of  King  of  Beggars,  with  the  command  ad- 
joining; 
Higgen,  your  orator,  in  this  inter-rcgnum, 
Ttiat  whilom  was  your  dommcrer,  doth  be- 
seech you 
All  to  stand  fair,  and  put  yourselves  in  rank. 
That  the  first  comer  may,  at  his  first  view. 
Make  a  free  choice,  to  say  up  the  question.^ 


Per,  Prigg,  Tis  done,  lord  Hig^n. 

Uig.  Thanks  to  prince  Prigg,  pnnce  Ferret 

Per.  Well,  pray,  my  masters  all.  Ferret  be 

chosen ;  [idc. 

Ye' re  like  to  have  a  merciful  mild  prince  of 

Prigg.  A  very  tyrant  I,  an  arrant  tyrant, 
If  e'er  I  come  to  reign  (therefore  look  to'tl) 
ExcQ|)t  you  do  provide  me  ham  enough. 
And  lour  to  houze  with  I  I  must  ha%e  my  ca- 
pons [gK«» 
And  turkies  brought  mc  in,  with  my  grwn 
And  ducklings  in  the  season;  fine  fat  cfiick- 
ens;                   *  [sants 
Or,  if  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  phea- 
Or  panridg»»s  are  kept,  see  they  be  mine: 
Or  straight  I  seize  on  all  your  privile^. 
Places,  revenues,  offices,  as  forfeit,    [bellies, 
Call  in  your  crutches,  wooden -legs,  &lit 
ForcM  eyes  and  tongues,*^  with  your  dead 
arms;  not  leave  you 


*  Jarkman,  &€."]  As  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  references  from  the  cant  terms  must 
occasion  a  confusion  in  the  text,  we  have  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  insert  the  explanations 
of  those  terms  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where  the  reader  will  find  thcui  arranged  alphaneticalfy. 

5  To  say  up  the  question.!  Mr^  Seward  reads.  To  save  us  further  question.  Iiis  alteration, 
though  sense,  is  unwarranted  and  licentious;  yet  to  say  up  is  uncouth  and  obscure;  though  it 
may  signify,  deciding  the  question,  by  saying  which  he  (the  first  comer)  thinks  the  honestesi 
of  tnem . 

*°  Porc'd  eyes  and  teeth.]  By  forcM  eyes  I  suppose  are  meant,  eyes  so  distorted  as  to  shew 
only  the  white,  so  that  the  person  appears  blind;  but  what /orrrf  tetth  cm  mean,  I  cannot 
conceive ;  it  is  said  to  be  common  with  beg^rs  to  force  their  tongues  into  their  Uifoats,  so  thai 
they  shall  appear  to  be  cut  ofi*.    I  think  therefore  my  conjecture  uigUly  probable.    Seward, 

Althou^ 
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A  dirty  clout  to  beg  with  on  your  heads. 
Or  an  old  rag  with  butter,  frankincense. 
Brimstone  and  resin,  birdUme,  blood,  and 

cream. 
To  make  you  an  old  sore;  not  so  much  sope 
As  you  may  foam  with  i*  th'  fulling-sicknetis ; 
The  very  ba^  you  bear,  and  the  brown  dish. 
Shall  be  escheated.    All  your  daintiest  dells 

too 
I  will  deflower,  and  take  your  dearest  doxies 
From  your  warm  sides  ^  and  then  s jme  one 

cold  night  [in, 

1*11  watch  you  what  old  barn  you  go  to  roost 

Aod  there  I'll  smother  you  all  i'  th*  musty  hay. 

Hig,  This  is  tyrant-like  indeed :  But  what 

would  Ginks,  [reign  ? 

Or  Clause  be  here,  if  either  of  them  should 

Clause.  Best  ask  an  ass,  if  he  were  made  a 

camel,  [lion ! 

What  he  would  be ;  or  a  dog,  an  he  were  a 

Ginks,  I  care  not  what  you  are.  Sirs,   I 

shall  be 
A  beggar  still,  I'm  sure;  I  And  myself  there." 

Enter  Gdswin. 

Snap,  Oh,  here  a  jud^  comes. 
Ilig,  Cry,  a  judge,  a  judge!  [outcry? 

Cos,  What  ail  you.  Sirs?  what  means  this 
Hig.  Master,  [master; 

A  sort  of  poor  souls  met;  God's  fools,  good 
Have  had  some  little  variance  'mongst  our- 
selves [lives 
Who  should  be  honestest  of  us,  and  which 
Uprighiest  in  his  calling:  Now,  'cause  we 
thought  '                                       [indeed 
We  ne'er  should  'gree  on't  ourselves,  because 
Tis  hard  to  say;  we  all  dissolv'd'^  to  put  it 
To  him  that  should  come  next,  and  that's 
your  mastership. 


VVlio,  I  hope,  will  'termine  it  as  your  mind 

sen'cs  you. 
Right,  and  no  otherwise  we  ask  it:  Which, 
Which  does  your  worship  think  is  he?  Sweet 
master,  [us. 

Look  o'er  us  all,  and  tell  us ;  we  are  seven  oi 
Like  to  the  seven  wise  masters,  or  the  planets. 
Gos.  I  should  judge  this  the  man,  with  the 
^rave  beard ; 
And  if  he  be  not  — 

Clause-  Bless  you,  good  master,  bless  yout 
Gos.  I  would  ne  were.   There's  sometning 
too  amonpt  you; 
To  keep  you  all  honest.  [£jrt7. 

Snap.  King  ot  Heav'n  go  with  you ! 
Omn.  Now  good  reward  him ; 
May  he  never  want  it,  to  comfort  still  the  poor. 
In  a  good  hour  I 

Fer,  What  is't?  see:  Snap  has  got  it. 
Snap,  A  good  crown,  marry. 
Prigg.  A  crown  of  jold. 
Fer,  For  our  new  kmg:  Good  luck. 
Ginks.  To  the  common  treasury  with  it; 
if 't  be  gold. 
Thither  it  must. 

Prigg.  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ginks !  '♦ 
King  Clause,  I  bid  God  save  thee  firsts  first. 

Clause, 
After  this  golden  token  of  a  crown. 
Where's  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratulating 

speech  now. 
In  all  our  names? 

Fer.  Here  he  is,  pumping  for  it. 
Ginks.  H'  has  cough'd  the  second  time; 
'tis  but  once  more. 
And  then  it  comes. 

Fer.  So,  out  with  all !  Expect  now  ■ 
Ilig,  That  thou  art  chosen,  venerable  Clause, 
Our  king  and  sovereign,  monarch  o'  th*  maun^ 
ders. 


Although  there  may  be  a  means  of  deception  by  false  teeth  as  well  as  fore  d  tongues,  yet 
we  have  aomitted  Mr.  Seward's  variation,  because  the  trick  with  the  tongue  is  said  to  be  so 


regret 

—««—,, ^  .,    ^  -      *"  ^^^ 

state.  Seward, 

y  We  all  dissolv'd.]  I  rather  think  this  a  mistake  of  the  press,  than  a  designed  blunder, 
which  would  be  proper  to  an  ignorant  clown ;  but  not  to  so  arch  a  besgar  as  H  ig^en,  whose 
congratulatory  speech,  in  the  two  next  pages,  has  as  much  burlesque  humour  in  it  as  almost 
any  thing  even  in  Hudibras;  who  evidently  imitated  it  in  his  description  of  his  hero's  beard. 
In  the  latter  part  of  it,  there's  a  banter  on  Shakespeare's  prophecy  of  queen  Elizabeth  and 
king  James  at  the  end  of  Harry  the  Eighth,  but  so  elegant  and  pretty  that  it  could  give  no  of- 
fence. Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  alters  dissolvd  to  resolod\  but  Higgen  speaks  barbarously  here,  because,  oa 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  he  assumes  the  stile  of  a  beggar,  e.  ^.  *  termine  it,  in  the  next  line 
or  two.     So  afterwards  (and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  part  of  their  table  of  laws)  to 


keep  afoot 


The  humble  and  the  common  stile  qf  hedging. 
Lest  men  discover  us.  oee  p.  300. 

'♦  Spoke  like  a  patriot.  Ferret 1  As  this  has  neither  passion  nor  accident  to  interrupt 

it,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it  a  broken  one.  1  believe  it  a  meer  accidental  mistake  in 
the  name  Ferret  for  Ginks.  Tlie  first  Editon  not  suspectiog  this,  intended  to  solve  the  diffi* 
culty  by  putting  a  break  or  dash  to  it.  Seward. 
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Thus  we  throw  up  our  nab-cheais,  first  for 


.J*?' 


[bl<-s. 


And  then  our  Jilches\  last,  we  clap  our  yam- 
Three  subject  signs,  we  do  it  without  envy ; 
For  who  IS  he  here  did  not  wish  thee  chosen. 
Now  thou  art  chosen?  Ask  *em^  all  will  say 
so,  [|)ass. 

Nay  swear*t;  'tis  for  the  king;  but  let  that 
When  last  in  conference  at  the  lottzing  ken. 
This  other  day  we  sat  about  our  dead  prince 
Of  famous  memory  (rest  go  with  his  rags!) 
And  that  I  saw  thee  at  the  table*s  end 
Rise  mov'd,  and  gravely  leaning  on  one  crutch. 
Lift  t'other  like  a  sceptre  at  my  head, 
I  then  presag'd  thou  shortly  wouldst  be  king, 
And  noH'  thou  art  so.   But  what  need  presage 
To  us,  that  might  have  read  it  in  thy  board. 
As  well  as  he  that  chose  thee?  By  that  beard 
Thou  wert  found  out,  and  mark'd  for  sove- 
reignty', [beard 
Oh,  happy  beard !  but  happier  prince,  whose 
Was  so  remark'd,  as  mark'd  out  our  prince, 
Not  bating  us  a  hair.     Long  may  it  grow, 
And  thick,  and  fair,  that  wno  lives  under  it 
May  live  as  safe  as  under  Beggars*  Bush, 
Of  which  this  is  the  thin^,  that  but  the  r^pe. 
Omn,    Excellent,   excellent  orator!    For- 
ward, good  Higgen ! 
Give  him   leave  to  spit.      The  fine   well- 
spoken  Higgen!                             [beard, 
Hig.  This  is  the  beard,  the  bush,  or  oushy- 
Under  whose  gold  and  silver  reign  'twas  said. 
So  many  a^ces  since,  we  all  should  smile. 
No  impositions,  taxes,  fi;rievaQpes, 
Knots  m  a  state,  and  whips  unto  a  subject, 
Lie  lurking  in  this  beard,  but  all  kemb'a''out: 
If  now  the  beard  be  ^uch,  what  is  the  prince 
That  owes  the  beard?'*  A  father?   no,   a 

grand- father. 
Nay,  the  great^grand -father,  of  you  his  people ! 
He  will  not  force  away  your  hens,  your  bacon. 
When  you  have  ventur  d  hard  for't,  nor  take 

from  you  n 

The  fattest  of  your  puddings :  Under  him, 
jEach  man  shall  eat  his  own  stol'n  eggs,  and 

butter. 
In  his  ewn  shade,  or  sun-shine,  and  enjoy 
His  own  dear  dell,  doxu,  or  mort,  at  ni^ht 
In  his  own  straw,  with  his  own  shirt,  or  sheet. 
That  he  hath  JilcfCd  that  day;  ay,  and  possess 
What  he  can  purchase,  bad,  or  belly-cheats. 
To  his  own  prop ;  He  will  have  no  purveyors 

For  pigs,  and  poultry [orator. 

Clause.  That  we  must  have,  my  learned 
It  is  our  will ;  and  every  ruan  to  keep 
In  his  own  path  and  circuit. 

Hig.  Do  you  hear?  [he  says. 

You  must  hereafter  mattnd  on  your  own  pads, 

*     Clause.  And  what  they  get  there^  is  tlieir 

own:  Besides, 
To  gtye  good  words. 


Hi^,  Od  you  mark?  To  cat  been  «kid§; 

That  IS  the  second  Itw. 

Clause.  And  k^p  afoot 
The  humble  and  the  common  phrase  of  bi 

Lest  men  discover  us. 

Hig.  Yes,  and  cry  sometimes. 
To  move  compassion.    Sir,  there  is  a  tabk 
That  doth  command  all  these  things,  and  e 
joins  'em  [stei 

Be  perfect  in  their  crutches,  their  feign'd  pli 
And  their  torn  passports,  with  the  ways 

stammer. 
And  to  be  dumb,  and  deaf,  and  blind,  ai 

lame. 
There,  all  the  halting  paces  are  set  down, 
r  th*  learned  language. 

Clause.  Thither  I  refer  'em ; 
Those  you  at  leisure  shall  interpret  to  *eni : 
We  love  no  heaps  of  laws,  where  few  wi 
serve. 
Omn.  Oh,  gracious  prince !  *Save,'8afed 

jgood  king  Clause! 
Htg.  A  song  to  crown  him ! 
Fer.  Set  a  centinel  out  first. 
Snap.  The  word? 

Hig.  A  cove  comes,  andyiim^itrm^  toil 

[fjrtf  Am^ 

THE  SONG. 

Cast  our  caps  and  cares  away: 
"  Hiis  is  beggars'  holyday ! 
At  the  crownins:  of  our  king. 
Thus  we  ever  dance  and  sing. 
In  the  world  look  out  and  see, 
Where's  so  happy  a  prince  as  he? 
Where  the  nation  lives  so  free. 
And  so  merry  as  do  we? 
Be  it  peace,  or  be  it  war. 
Here  at  liberty  we  are. 
And  enjoy  our  ease  and  rest: 
To  the  field  we  are  not  press'di 
Nor  are  call'd  into  the  town. 
To  be  troubled  with  the  gown. 
Hang  all  offices,  we  cry. 
And  the  magistrate  too,  by; 
When  the  subsidy's  encrcas'd. 
We  are  not  a  penny  sess'd. 
Nor  will  any  go  to  law 
With  the  b€^gar  for  a  straw. 
All  which  happiness  he  brags* 
He  doth  owe  uuto  his  rass. 

Enter  Snap,  and  then  Hubert  and  Htmp* 

skirke, 

Sncip,  A  cove !  Jumbumhis  ! 
Prigg.  To  your  postures!  arm! 
Hub.  Yonder's  tnc  town:  I  see  it 


''  Kemfd.']  t.  e.  Combed.  It  is  jB;eneral]y  so  written  in  our  ancient  authors.  R. 

■*  That  ow's  the  beard."}  Owf  in  the  sense  of  9wn,  or  poasess,  is  very  oomraoa  in  all  tlie 
old  writers.  Seward. 
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Hemp,  There's  our  danger. 
Indeed^  afore  us^  if  our  shadows  '^  save  not. 
Hig,  Bless  your  ^pod  worships! 
jRpr.  One  suiall  piece  of  money 
Prigg.  Among  us  all  poor  wretches. 
Clause,  Blind,  and  lame. 
Ginks.  For  his  sake  that  gives  all. 
Higg.  Pitiful  worships! 
Smap.  One  little  doit. 

Enter  Jaculin, 

^  Jac,  King,  by  your  leave!  where  are  you? 
Fer,  To  buy  a  little  bread. 
Hig.  To  feed  so  many 
Mouths,  as  will  ever  pray  for  you. 
Prigg.  He.re  be  seven  of  us.  [seven ! 

Hig.  Seven,  good  master!  oh,  remember 

Se%'en  blessings 

Fer.  Remember,  gentle  worship. 
Hig^  'Gainst  seven  deadly  sins. 
Prtgg.  And  seven  sleepers.        [nothing— 
Hig.  If  they  be  hard  ot  heart,  and  will  give 
Alas,  we  had  not  a  charity  these  three  days. 
Hub.  There's  amongst  you  all. 
Fer.  Heav'n  reward  you ! 
Prigg.  Lord  reward  you ! 
Hig.  The  prince  of  pity  bless  thee! 
Hub.  Do  I  see?  or  is't  my  fancy  that  would 
have  it  so? 
Ha,  'tis  her  face!  Come  hither,  maid. 

Jac.  What  ha*  you, 
Belb  for  my  squirrel?  I  ha*  giv*n  bun  meat. 
Yoo  do  not  love  me,  do  you?  Catch  me  a 
butterfly,  [tell? 

And  rU  love  you  aeain.     Wlien?  can  you 
Pteace,  we  go  a-birdmg.    I  shall  have  a  nne 
thins!  [£lrft. 

Hub.  Her  voice  too  says  the  same;  but,  for 
my  head, 
I  would  not  that  her  manners  were  so  chang'd. 
Hear  me,  thou  honest  fellow!   what's  this 

maiden. 
That  lives  amongst  you  here? 
Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 
Hub.  How?  nothing  but  signs? 
Ginks.  Ao,  ao,  ao,  ao. 
Hub.  This  is  strange ! 
I  would  fain  have  it  her,  but  not  her  thus. 
Hig.  He  is  de-de-^e-de-de-de-deaf,  and  du- 

du-dude— dumb.  Sir.  *" 
Hub.  'Slid,  they  did  all  speak  pbin  ev*n 
now,  methought. 
Dost  thou  know  this  same  maid  ? 

Snap.  Whi-whi-whi-whi-which,  gu-gu- 
gu-gu-God*s  fool? 
She  was  l>o-bo-bo-bo-bom  at  the  bam  yonder, 
by  be-be-be-be-B^gars'  Bush,  bo-bo* 
Bush, 
Her  name  is  mi-mi-mi-mi-mi-Minche.*'  So 
was  her  ma-mo-mo-mother*s  too>too. 


Hub.  I  understand  no  word  he  says;  how 
Has  she  been  here?  Rong 

Snap.  Lo-lo- long  enough  to  be  ni-ni-nigled, 
an  she  ha'  go-go-go-good-luck. 

Hub.^  I  must  be  better  inform'd,  than  by 
this  way. 
Here  was  another  face  too,  that  I  mark'd 
Of  the  old  man's :  But  they  are  vanish'd  all 
Most  suddenly :  I  will  come  here  again. 
Oh,  that  I  were  so  happy  as  to  find  it 
What  I  yet  hope,  it  is  put  on ! 

Hemp.  What  mean  you.  Sir, 
To  stay  there  with  that  stammerer? 

Hub.  Farewell,  friend! 
It  will  be  worth  return*  to  search.    Come, 
Protect  us  our  dbguise  now!  Prithee,  Hemp- 

skirke. 
If  we  be  taken,  how  dost  thou  imagine 
This  town  will  use  us,  that  hath  stood  so  long 
Out  against  Wolfort  ?  , 

Hemp.  £v'n  to  hang  us  forth  [meat. 

Upon  their  walls  a-sunnins,  to  make  crows* 
If  I  were  not  assur'd  o'  th' burgomaster. 
And  had  a  pretty  excuse  to  see  a  niece  there, 
I  should  scarce  venture. 

Huh.  Come,  'tis  now  too  late 
To  look  back  at  the  ports.    Good  luck,  and 
enter!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Goswin. 

Gos.  Still  blow'st  thou  there?  And,  fioitf' 
all  other  parts. 
Do  all  my  agents  sleep,  that  nothing  comes? 
There's  a  conspiracy  of  winds,  and  servants. 
If  not  of  elements,  to  ha'  me  break  1  *   [sands 
What  should  I  think?  Unless  the  seas  and 
Had  swallow'd  up  mv  ships,  or  fire  had  spoil'd 
My  warehouses,  or  death  devour'd  my  factors, 
I  must  ha'  had  some  returns. 

Enter  two  Merchants. 

1  Mer.  'Save  you.  Sir. 

Gos.  'Save  you. 

1  Mer.  No  news  yet  o*  your  ships? 

Gos.  Not  any  yet.  Sir. 

1  Mer,  *Tis  strange.  ^  [Exit. 
Gos.   'Tis  true.  Sir.  .What  a  voice  was 

here  now  ? 
This  was  one  passing-bell ;  a  thousand  raveiia 
Sung  in  that  man  now,  to  presage  my  ruins. 

2  Mer.  Goswin,  good  aay!  These  winds 
are  very  constant. 

Gos.  They  are  so.  Sir,  to  hurt  ■■ 
2  Mer.  Ha'  you  had  no  letters 
Lately  from  England,  nor  from  Denmark.? 
Gos.  Neither. 

2  Mer.  This  wind  brings  them*    Nor  no 
news  orer  land. 


'^  Shadows.'}  i.  e.  Disguises. 

'*  Her  name  is  my-ny-— -^match.l  We  at  first  thought  match  to  be  a  corruption  of  Madge  i 
but  fts  Jaculin  it  in  other  parts  of  the  play  called  Minchc,  we  suppose  it  mocly  a  typogra* 
phical  error. 
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Through  Spain,  from  the  Straits? 
Gos.  Not  any. 

2  Mer,  I  am  sorry.  Sir.  ^Exit. 

Gos»  They  talk  me  down;  and,  as  *tis  said 

of  vultures^  [carcasses 

They  scent  a  field  fought,  and  do  smell  the 

By  many  hundred  mtles:    So  do  these  my 

wrecks. 
At  greater  distances.  Why,  thy  will,  Heav'n,'* 
Come  on,  and  be!  Yet,  if  thou  please  pre- 

scn'e  me 
But  in  my  own  adventure  here  at  home. 
Of  my  chaste  love,  to  keep  me  worthy  of  her. 
It  shall  be  put  in  scale  *gainst  all  ill  fortunes  : 
1  am  not  broken  yet;  nor  should  I  fall, 
Methinks,  with  less  than  that;  that  ruins  all. 

lExiL 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Vandunke,  Hubert^  Uempskirke,  Mat' 
garelf  and  Boors. 

Vand.  Captain,  you* re  welcome ;  so  is  this 
your  friend,  [out 

Most  safely  welcome ;  though  our  town  stand 
Against  your  master,  you  shall  find  good  quar- 
ter :  [wine ! 
The  troth  is,  we  not  love  him.  Meg,*»  some 
Let's  talk  a  little  treason,  if  we  can 
Talk  treason,  'gainst  the  traitors;   by  your 

leave,  gentlemen. 
We,  here  in  Bruges,  think  he  does  usurp, 
^nd  therefore  I'm  bold  with  him. 

Huh,  Sir,  your  boldness 
Happily  becomes  your  mouth,  but  not  our 
ears,  [here. 

While  we're  his  servants;  and  as  we  come 
Not  to  ask  questions,  walk  forth  on   your 
walls,  [nition. 

Visit  your  courts  of  guard,  view  your  mu- 
Ask  of  your  corn-provisions,  nor  enquire 
Into  the  least,  as  spies  upon  your  strengths ; 
So  let's  entreat,  we  may  receive  from  you 
Nothing  in  passage  or  discourse,  but  what 
We  may  with  gladness,  and  our  honesties. 
And  that  shall  seal  our  welcome.  [hear ; 

Fand.  Good :  Let's  drink  then,    [capuin. 
Madge,  fill  out!  I  keep  mine  old  pearl  still, 

Aiarg.  I 
Hang  fast,  man.  ^        [Sir. 

Hemp,  Old  jewels  commend  their  keeper, 
Vand,  Here's  to  you  with  a  heart,  my  cap- 
tain's friend. 
With  a  good  heart!  and  if  this  make  us  speak 
Bold  words  anon,  'tis  all  under  the  rose, 
Forgotten:    Drown  all  memory,   when  we 
drink ! 


Huh,  *Tis  freely  spoken,  noble  BuigprnMUrj 
I'll  do  you  right. 

Hemp,  Nay,  Sir,  minhecr  Vandimke 
Is  a  true  statesman. 

Vand,  Fill  my  captain's  cup  there! 
Oh,  that  your  master  Wolfort  had  been  u 

Huh.  Sir!  [honatmao! 

Vand,  Under  the  rose. 

Hemp,  Here's  to  you,  Mar^get. 

Mara,  Welcome,  welcome,  captain. 

Vand,  Well  said,  my  pearl,  still. 

Hemp,  And  how  does  my  niece? 
Almost  a  woman,  I  ihink?  This  friend  of 
mine  [zaid, 

I  drew  alons  with  me,  through  so  much  hi* 
Only  to  see  her :  She  was  my  errand. 

Vand,  Ay,  a  kind  uncle  you  are  (fill  hia 
him  glass) 
That  in  se\'en  years  could  not  find  leisure^— 

Hemp,  No, 
It's  not  so  much. 

Vand.  I'll  bate  you  ne'er  ari  hoar  on't: 
It  was  before  the  Brabander  'gan  his  war. 
For  moon- shine   in   the    water  there,   his 
daughter  [time 

That  ne'er  was  lost:  Yet  you  oould  notfiod 
To  see  a  kinswoman  :  But  she  is  worth  the 
seeing.  Sir,  rwomu? 

Now  you  are  come.    You  ask  if  she  were  i 
She  is  a  woman.  Sir,  (fetch  her  forth,  Mac- 
gee!) 
And  a  fine  woman,  and  has  suitors. 

[Ex.  Mvg. 

Hemp,  How? 
Wliat  suitors  are  they? 

Vand.  Bachelors ;  young  burghers : 
And  one,  a  gallant;  the  young  prince  of  oner- 
We  call  him  here  in  Bruges.  rchapts 

Hemp.  How ?  a  merchant?  {better, 

I  thought,  Vandunke,  you  had  understood  me 
And  my  niece  too,  so  trusted  to  you  by  me, 
Than  to  admit  of  such  in  name  of  suitors. 

Vand.  Such  ?  lie  is  such  a  such,  as,  woe 
she  mine, 
I'd  give  him  thirty  thousand  crowns  with  her. 

Hemp.  But  the  same  things.  Sir,  fit  not 
you  and  me.  \ExU, 

Vand.  Why,  eive's  some  wine,  then ;  this 

will  (it  us  all.  foot! 

Here's  to  you  stiM,  my  captain's  friend,  all 

And  still,  'would  Wolfort  were  an  honest 


man 


Under  the  rose  I  speak  it.  But  this  mercliant 
Is  a  bra\  e  boy :  He  lives  so,  in  the  town  here, 
We  know  not  what  to  think  on  him:  At 

some  times 
Wc  fear  he  will  be  bankrupt;  he  does  stretch, 


'9  Why,  thy  will.  Heaven,  Stc]  This  speech,  as  pointed  in  the  old  books,  b  rather  obscure; 
but  the  meaning  we  take  to  be  simply  this:  'Thy  will.  Heaven,  be  done!  yet,  if  thou  please 

•  to  preserve  ine  in  my  venture  at  home,  that  will  counter-balance  all  my  wrecks  at  sea.  With 

•  less  than  that  failure,  I  cannot  be  undone ;  but  thai  would  ruin  me  inliecd.' 

*5  Meg^  We  have  followed  the  first  copy  in  the  several  names  Van^nkc's  wife  is  called  by. 
The  latter  editions,  in  all  places,  call  her  Margaret^  at  lengtli;  never  making  use  of  the  £uBi* 
liar  abbreviations. 
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t  credit  so ;  embraces  all ; 

the  winds  have  been  contrary  long. 

if  he  should  have  all  his  returns, 

he  would  be  a  king,  and  are  half 
>n*t. 

ber  is  a  traitor,  for  all  this, 
;  rose  (here*s  to  you !)  and  usurps 
9m  from  a  better  man. 
iv,  marry.  Sir, 
that  man  ? 

^ay,  soft!  An  I  could  tell  you, 
one  I  would  not.    Here's  my  hand ! 

Wolfort :  Sit  you  still,  with  that. 
es  my  captain  again,  and  his  fine 
,  [wine  here! 

*8  my  merchant  j  view  him  well.  Fill 

empskirke,  Gertrude  and  Gostvin, 

You  must  not  only  know  me  for 
ancle 

obey  me  :  You,  go  cast  yourself 
on  a  dunghill  here!  a  merchant! 
'Uow !  one  that  makes  his  trade 
IS  and  perjuries! 
/^hat  is  that  you  say.  Sir? 
le  you  speak  of,  as  your  eye 
lirect,  I  wish  you*d  speak  tome.  Sir. 
Sir,  I  do  say,  she  is  no  merchandize ; 
suffice  you? 

[erchandize,  good  Sir?  [thence 

be  kinsman  to  her,  take  no  leave 
s  with  contempt :  I  ever  thought 
e  above  all  price. 

And  do  so  still,  Sir.  [worth. 

ou,  her  rate's  at  more  than  you  are 
ou  don*t  know  what  a  gentleman's 
ou  value  him.  [worth.  Sir, 

Veil  said,  merchant! 
Nay. 

Jone,  and  ply  your  matter. 
A  gentleman  ? 

the  wool-pack  ?  or  the  sugar-chest  ? 
velvet?  Which  is*t,  pound,  or  yard, 
your  gentry  by  ? 
►h,  HempsKirke,  fy! 
Come,  do  not  mmd  'cm;   drink! 
;  no  Wolfort,*° 
[  advise  you. 
Alas,  my  pretty  nwin, 
nt  angry,  by  it's  look :  Come  hither, 
way  a  little :  If  it  were  the  blood 


Of  Charlemaine,  as't  may,  for  au^htl  know. 
Be  some  eood  botcher*s  issue,  here  m  Bruges  ■ 

G9S    flow?  [this  lam. 

Hemp.  Nay*  I'm  not  certain  of  that;  of 
If  it  once  buy  and  sell,  it*s  gentry's  gone. 

Gos,  Ha,  ha ! 

Hemp,  You're  angrjr,  though  you  laugh. 

Gos.  No,  now  'tis  pity      ' 
Of  your  poor  argument.  Do  not  you,  the  lords 
Of  land,  (if  you  be  any)  sell  the  grass. 
The  corn,  the  straw,  the  milk,  the  cheese 

Vand,  And  butter : 
Remember  butter ;  do  not  leave  out  butter. 

Gos.  The  beefs  and  muttons,   that  your 
grounds  are  stor'd  with? 
Swine,  with  the  very  mast,  beside  the  woods? 

Hemp:  No,  for  those  sordid  uses  we  have 
Or  else  our  bailiffs.  [tenants, 

Cos,  Have  not  we.  Sir,  chapmen. 
And  factors,  then,  to  answer  tliese?    Your 
honour,  [over 

Fetch'd  from  the  Heralds'  ABC,  and  said 
With  your  court  faces,  once  an  hour,  shall 
never  [yers 

Make  me  mistake  myself.    Do  not  your  law- 
Sell  all  their  practice,  as  your  priests  their 

prayers? 
What  is  not  bought  and  sold  ?  The  company 
That  you  had  last,  what  had  you  for't;  i' faith  ? 

Hemp,  You  now  grow  saucy. 

Gos,  Sure,*'  I  have  been  bred 
Still  with  my  honest  liberty,  and  must  use  it. , 

Hemp.  Upon  your  equals  then. 

Gos,  Sir,  he  that  will 
Provoke  me  first,  doth  make  himself  my  equals 

Hemp,  Do  you  hear?  No  more! 

Gos,  Yes,  Sir,  this  little,  I  pray  you, 
And't  shall  be  aside ;  then,  after,  as  you  please ! 
You  appear  the  uncle.  Sir,  to  her  I  love 
More  than  mine  eyes;  and  I  haveheard  your 
scorns  [shame. 

With  so  much  scoffing,  and  with  so  much 
As  each  strive  which  is  greater:  But,  believe 

me, 
I  suck'd  not  in  this  patience  with  my  milk. 
Do  not  presume,  because  you  see  me  young; 
Or  cast  clespites  on  my  profession. 
For  the  civility  and  tameness  of  it. 
A  good  man  bears  a  contumely  worse 
Than  he  would  do  an  injury.    Proceed  not 
To  my  offence :  Wrong  is  not  still  successful ; 


He  is  no  Wolfort ; 


tain,  I  advise  i/ou.']  Vandunke  blames  Hubert  for  interfering,  and  immediately  does 
t  but  I  take  it  to  be  an  accidental  omission  of  the  speaker.  It  is  not  probable  that 
lould  make  no  return  to  the  scofis  above,  and  a  broken  speech  seems  quite  proper 

Seward. 
ink  this  variation  unnecessary  and  improper.    No  person  calls  Hempskirke  Captain 
unke,  and  he  calls  him  so  all  through  the  last  scene.     From  Hempskirke's  next 
ihould  seem,  that  Gos  win's  looks  had  chieHy  testihed  his  anger. 
p  /  have  been  hied.']  This  reading,  if  admitted,  would  make  him  doubt  whether  he 
bred  with  an  honest  liberty  or  no.    But  I  believe  it  a  mere  typographical  error. 

Seward. 
>ward  reads.  Sir,  /  have  been  bred,  &c«    Sure  does  Jaot  imply  doubi,  hut  nfirmatioH, 
the^fore,  followed  the  old  co]iiei». 
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Gite  the  bov  iotae  tlrinli  theit!  Piper,  vihel 
your  wnislle!         [wife's  conciijiiscencc* 
Canst  icll  me  a  way  now,  how  to  cut  off  my 
Uig.   I'll  ting  you  a  song  foi't. 

SONG. 

Take  her,  and  huji  her, 

An<l  turn  licr,  and  lug  her. 
And  turn  heruguin,  boy,  aguin; 

Then  if  eIic  mumble, 

Or  if  her  tuil  tumble, 
K  an  her  amain,  boy,  amain ! 


If  nothing  wilt  serve 
Then  thus  to  preserve  her. 
Swinge  her  amuin,  boy,  amain  I 

Give  her  cold  jelly. 

To  take  up  her  belly. 
And  once  a  day  swinge  her  again. 

If  she  stand  all  these  puins. 

Then  knock  natlier  brains. 
Her  discaie  no  longer  will  reign. 

1  Boor.  Mure  exeellviit,  niore  excellent, 
sweet  sow-^lder !  [a-picLtl 

S  Boot-  Thrce-j>tncc  O'piecc,  three-pence 

Hig.  Will  you  hear  a  song  how  the  devil 
was  gelded?  [sow-gelder! 

S  Baor.  Ay,  ay;  let's  hear  the  devil  roar, 

SONG. 

He  lanal  me  first  in  the  shape  of  a  ram. 
And  over  snd  01  cr  the  sow-gcldcrcame; 
I  rose  and  1  halrer'd  him  fast  by  the  honi, 
I  pluck 'd  out  his  stones,  as  you'd  pick  out 


Til e  next  lime,  I  rodeagood  mile  and  ahalf, 

Where  I  heard  he  did  live  iu  disguise  of  a  call; 

I  bound  and  1  gelt  him,  ere  he  did  any  evil; 

He  was  here  at  his  best  but  a  young  suck. 
i:ig  devil. 
Waal  yet  he  cry'd,  and  forth  he  did  steal. 
And  tliisuas  sold  after  for  excellent  veal. 

Some  half  a  year  uff  r,  in  form  of  a  pig, 
I  met  with  the  rogue,  and  he  look'd  very 

1  catch  d  at  his  leg,  laid  him  down  on  aloe, 
Hre  a  man  could  fatt  twice,  1   had  made 

Owt^h !  qoaih  the  devil,  and  forth  gave 


I   ijccr.    Groats   a-picce,   groats   a-piece, 
ere,  sweet  so\v-geidetl        [groats  a- piece! 


I^Hter  Prigf!  and  Fcncl. 
PrigK-  Will  ye  see  any  feats  of  aclifily, 
Some  siia;ht  of  hand,  legenlemainl  Hej,  pia, 
Frcsio,  Ce  gone  there  1 

2  Boor.  Sit  down,  juggler!     [near.  Kpci! 
Pring.  Sirrah,  play  v-ou  your  art  well.  Dnw 

Look  you,  uiy  honest  friends,  jou  see  bit 
hands;  [mODCf'; 

Plain-dealiug  is  no  dcvi).     Lend   roe  some 
Twelve-pence  a-|)iece  will  serve. 
I, '2  Boor.  There,  there! 
Prigg.  I  thank  ye, 
Thank  ye  heartily !  AVhen  shall  I  py  w! 
jill  Boer.  Ha,'  ha,  hal  by  th'  ma^,  this 
was  a  fine  irick.       [slieiv  your  worship 
Prigg-  A  merry  slight  toy!  But  now  I'll 
A  trick  indeed. 
Hig.  Mark  him  well  now,  my  masters! 
Pngf.  Here  are   three  balls;   these  Wt 
shall  be  three  bullets. 
One,  two,  and  three;  Aicmtibut,  malenlihu- 
Presto,   be  gone!   'Hiey  are  vaoish'd.    Fair 

plar,  gentlemen! 
Now,  these  three,  like  three  bullets,  from  ran 

three  noses 
Will  1  pKick  presently.     Fe«r  not,  no  haim. 
Tilrre,  lu  palula.       '  [b(^! 

1  Boor.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 
Prigg.  Rrnbam  tuhjerminefagi.   [hml! 

3  Boor.  You  piill  too  hard;  you  pull  Im 
Prigg-  Sund  fair  then. 

SilvcT-tram  triiii-trat». 

3  Boor.  Hold,  hold,  hold! 

Prigg.  Come  abft,  buUeu  three,  with  s 
whim- wham !  • 

Have  ye  their  monies! 

lApart  to  lliggen  and  Fencl 

Iliff.  Yes,  yes. 

I  Boor.  Oh,  rarejUHRler! 

S  Boor.  Oh,  admirable  ji^lerl 

Prigg.  One  trick  more  vel. 
Hey,  comealofl!  Sa,  la.'Jim.  Jlum,  too- 
East,  West.  North,  South,  now  fly  likeJ«* 
with  a  bumbis !  [podets. 

Now  all  your  nionej's  gone;  Pray,  March  ynu 

I  Boer,  Humhl 

S  Boor.  Hel 

3  Boor.  The  devil  a  penny's  here ! 

Prigg.  This  was  a  rare  trick.  fstore  il. 

I  Boor.  But  'twould  lie  a  far  rarer  to  it- 

Prigg.  I'll  do  ye  that  too.     Look  u|ion  roe 

earnestly,  [iilan. 

And  move  not  any  ways  your  eyes  from  ihii 

This  button  here.    Pow,  whir,  wbiss !  Shalt 

your  pockets. 

I  Boor.  By  fh'  mass,  'tis  here  again,  bap. 

Prigg.  Rest  ye  merry! 
My  fust  trick  hi"i  paid  me. 

All  Boar.  A>,  ■.ake  it,  take  it. 
And  take  si.uie  drink  too. 

P'igg-  Not  a  drop  now,  I  thank  you. 
Away,  we  are  discover'd  else! 

iL.rciml.Big.Pr.F'. 
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nter   Clause,   like  a  Hind  aguaviiof-man, 
and  a  hoy,  sitiging  ike  song. 

Bring  out  your  cony-skias^  fair  maids^  to 

me. 
And  hold  *em  fair,  that  T  may  see; 
Grey,  black,  and  blue:  For  your  smaller 

>skins, 
m  give  ye  Iooking-&;1asses,  pins : 
Aud  for  your  whole  cony,  here's  ready, 

ready  money. 
Come,  gentle  Joan,  do  thou  begin 
With  thy  black,  black,  black  cony-skin. 
And  Mary  then,  and  Jane  will  follow. 
With  their  silver-hair'd  skins,  and  their 

yellow. 
The  white  cony-skin  I  will  not  lay  by. 
For,  though  it  be  faint,  *tis  fair  to  the  eye  j 
The  grey,  it  is  warm,  but  yet  for  my  money, 
(yive  me  the  bopny,  bonny  black  cony. 
Clonic  away,fair  maids,  your  s>kins  willJecay : 
Come,  and  take  money,  maids  j  put  your 

ware  away. 
Couy-skins!    cony-skins!    Have    yc   any 

cony-skins  ? 

1  have  fine  bracelets,  and  fine  silver  pins. 

Clause.    Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any 

brand  wine?** 
^V'  Have  ye  any  cony-skins? 

2  JSoor.  My  fine  canary  bird,  there's  a  cake 
for  thy  worship.  [l-«t's  see.  Sir, 

1  Boor,  Come,  till,  fill,  fill,  fill  suddenly ! 
k^bat's  this? 
Clause,  A  penny,  Sir. 
1  Boor.  Fill  till  t  be  six-pence, 
nd  therf's  my  pig. 
Boy.  Thii  is  a  counter,  Sir.  [then? 

1  J^oor.  A  counter !  Stay  ye ;  what  are  these 
h,  execrable ju^ler!  On,  damn'd  juggler! 
ook  in  your  hose,  hoa!  this  oomes  of  look- 
ing forward.  [this  juggler ! 

3  Boor.  Devil  a  Dunkirk !  What  a  ro(nie*s 
hb   hey  pass,   repass!    h*  has  repass'd   us 

sweetly. 

2  Boor.  Do  ye  call  these  tricks  ? 

Enter  Iliggen, 

I/is;,  Have  ye  any  ends  of  gold  or  silver  ? 
2  Boar.  This  fellow  comes  to  mock  us! 
Gold  or  silver  ?  cry  copper. 

**  Brand  wine.']  Quasi  hrandevin,  French. 
Brandy,  and,  J[  believe,  other  S] 
is  day. 
»7i- 


1  Boor.  Yes,  my  good  friend. 
We  have  e'en  an  end  of  all  we  have. 

Hig.  Tis  well.  Sir; 
You  nave  the  less  to  care  for.    Gold  and 
silver!  [Exit. 

Enter  Prigg, 

Prigg.  Have  ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell,  have 
ye  any  old  cloaks  to  sell  ?  [Exit. 

1  Boor,    Cloaks!   Loolc^  about  ye,  ooysj 
mine's  sone! 

2  Boor,  A  pox  juggle  *em  1  *^ 

Pox  on  their  prestocs !  Mine's  gone  too ! 

3  Boor,  Here's  mine  yet.  [brand  wine! 
I  Boor.  Come,  come,  let's  drink  then.  More 
Boy.  Here,  Sir. 

1  Boor.  If  e'er  I  catch  your  sow-«!lder,  by 
this  hand  I'll  strip  him.  [cloaks  yet. 
Were  ever  foob  so  ferkt?**  Wc  have  two 
And  all  our  caos;  the  devil  take  the  flincher. 

Ail  Boor,  Yaw,  yaw,  yaw,  yaw ! 

Enter  Ilempskirke, 

Hemp,  Good  dcn,*^  my  honest  fellows! 
You're  merry  here,  I  see. 

3  Boor,  Tis  all  we  have  lef^.  Sir. 

Hemp.  Wliat  hast  thou?  Aquavitse? 

Boy,  Yes. 

Hemp.  Fill  out  then } 
And  sive  these  honest  fellows  round. 

-rf/i -Boor.  We  thank  ye.  [ye? 

Hemp,  May  I  speak  a  word  in  private  to 

Ail  Boor,  Yes,  Sir.  [friends. 

Hemp,  I  have  a  business  for  you,  honest 
If  you  dare  lend  your  help,  sliall  get  you 

Clause.  Ha!  [crowns. 

Lead  m6  a  little  nearer,  boy. 

1  Boor.  What  is't.  Sir? 

If  it  be  any  thing  to  purchase  money, 
(Which  is  our  want)  command  us. 

All  Boor.  All,  all,  all.  Sir. 

Hemp.  You  know  the  young  spruce  mer- 
chant in  Bruges? 

2  Boor,  Who?  master  Goswin ? 
Hemp.  That ;  he  owes  me  money. 

And  here  in  town  there  is  no  stirring  of  him. 

Clause,  Say  you  so?  [Aside, 

Hemp,  This  day,  ufxin  a  sure  appointment. 

He  meet|  me  a  mile  hence,  by  the  chase-side. 

Under  the  row  of  oaks;  do  you  know  it? 

All  Boor,  Yes,  Sir. 


pirits,  are  called  brand  wine,  in  the  Low  Coontnes,  to 
R, 
•'juggle  em, 

o'  Iheir  prestoes."]  This  hialus  very  freouently  occurs  in  our  Authors'  plays.  Wc 
pposc  they  wrote,  A  pox,  &c.  and  that  a  false  delicacy  in  the  liditors  induced  them  to  leave 
ic  hiatus.  As  we  have  shewn  (p.  \6b,  of  this  volume)  that,  in  the  days  of  our  Authors,  this 
ord  conveyed  no  ^ross  or  vulgar  meaning,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  insert  it  wherever  such 
aias  occurs.  • 

-5  i'>/A7.J  i.  e.  Cheated,  fobbed.  - 

'y  Good  don  ]  This  reading  prevailed  till  1750,  when  Mr. Seward,  without  mention,  sub- 
ituted  Good  ev'n.  The  word  now  inserted  in  the  text,  which  is  used,  and  explained  to  meiLn 
ly,  by  Mcrcuiio,  in  SJiakespeare's  llomeo  and  Juliet,  is  near  tliat  in  our  old  oooiet. 
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Ilcmp.  Give  >m  more  drink!  There,  if 
you  dare  but  venture. 
When  1  shall  give  the  w  ord,  to  seize  upqn  hipn. 
Here's  twenty  pound. 

3  Boor.  BewarcHhe  jupplcrl      fno  mercy. 

Hemp.  If  he  resist,  down  with  nim,  have 

i  Boor,  I  warrant  you,  we'll  haii)|)er  hiui. 

Tlemp^  To  discharge  you, 
I  have  a  warrant  here  about  me. 

3  Boor.  Here*8  our  warrant ; 
This  carries  fire  i'th*  Uul  [draws  on  — 

Hemp.   Away  with  me   thpn;   the   time 
I  must  remove  so  insolent  a  suitor. 
And,  if  he  be  so  rich,  make  hiui  pay  ransom 
Krp  he  see  Bruges  tow*  rs  again.  Thus  wise  men 
Kepair  the  hurts  they  take  by  a  disgrace. 
And  piece  the  lion's  skin  with  th*  fox's  case. 

(Jlatue.  Tax  glad  I've  heard  this  sport  yet. 

[Aside. 

Hemp.  There's  for  tliy  drink.    Come,  pay 
the  house  within,  bioys. 
And  lose  no  time. 

Clause.  Away,  with  all  nqr  haste  too! 

SCENE  JI. 

Enter  Gostriu, 

•  • 

Cos.  No  wind  blow  fair  yet?    No  return 
of  monies. 
Letters,  nor  any  thing  to  hold  my  hopes  up? 
Why,  then,  'tis  destin'd,  that  1  full,  full  mi- 
serably. 
My  credit  I  was  built  on,  sinking  with  me  I 
Thou  boist'rous  North  wind,   blowing  my 
misfortunes,  [ncss, 

And  frosting  all  my  hopes  to  cakes  of  cold- 
Yet  stay  thy  fury!  Give  the  gentle  South 
Yet  leave  to  court  those  sails  that  bring  me 
safety!  [Heav'n, 

And  you,  auspicious   It  res,  bright  twins  in 
Dance  on  the  shrouds !  He  blows  still  stub- 
bornly. 
And  on  his  hoist' rous  rack  rides  my  sad  ruin. 
There  is  no  help,  there  can  be  now  no  com- 
fort; 
To-morrow,  with  the  sun-set,  sets  my  credit. 
Oh,  misery!  thou  curse  of  man,  thou  plague, 
TiW  midst  of  all  our  strength,  thou  strikest  us ! 
My  virtuous  love  is  lost  too :  All,  wliat  I  have 

been. 
No  more  hereafter  to  be  seen  than  shadow ! 
To  prison  now!  Well,  yet  there's  this  hoiie 

left  me ; 
I  may  sink  fairly  under  this  day's  venture. 


And  so  to-monow's  cross*d»  and  all  those 

curses. 
Yet  manly  I'll  invite  my  fate :  Bate  Fortune 
Shall  never  say,  she  *as  cut  my  throat  in  fear. 
This  is  the  place  his  challenge  caird  me  to, 
And  was  a  nappy  one  at  this  time  for  roe; 
For  let  me  fall  before  my  foe  i*Ui*  field. 
And  not  at  bar,  before  my  creditors! 
H'  has  kept  hb  word.     Now,  Sir*  youf 

sword's  tongue  only. 
Loud  as  you  dare;  all  other  language— r- 

Enter  Hempskirke. 

Hemp.  Well,  Sir, 
You  shall  not  be  lonjg  troubled.    Draw! 

Cos.  Tis  done.  Sir; 
And  now,  have  at  you! 

Hemp.  Now  I 

Enter  Boars. 

Cos.  Betrav'd  to  villains !  Slaves,  je  shall 
buy  me  bravely ! 
And  thou,  base  coward 

Enter  Clause  and  Beggars. 

Clause.  Now  unon  'em  bravely ! 
Conjure  *em  sounaly,  boys! 

Boors.  Hold,  holil ! 

C/at/ic.  Lay  on,  still !  [tonrap! 

Down  with  that  gentlcman-rogue,swiiigebni 
Retire,  Sir,  and  take  breath.  FoDow,  and 
Take  all ;  'tis  lawful  prize.  [take  him; 

Boors.  We  yield. 

Clause.  Down  with  'cm  [*«n ! 

Into  the  wood,  ami  rifle  *em,  tew*em,  swin^ 
Knock  me  their  brains  into  their  breeches! 

Boors.  Hold,  hold!  [£im(. 

Manet  Goswin. 

Cos.  What  these  men  are  I  know  oat; 
nor  for  what  cause  [danger, 

They  should  thus  thriut  themselves  into  bit 
Can  I   imagine.     But,  sure,  Heav'n  s  hand 
wns  in'tl  [basely, 

Nor  uhy  this  coward  knave  should  deal  so 
To  eat  me  tip  with  slaves.     But,  Heav'n,  I 

thank  thee! 
I  hope  thou  hast  reserv'd  me  to  an  end 
Fit  tor  thy  creature,  and  worthy  of  thine  ho- 
nour, [fer'd' 
'Would  all  my  other  dangers  here  had  suP* 
With  what  a  joyful  heart  should  I  go  home 

then? 
Where  now,  Heav'n  knows,  like  him  that 
waits  his  sentence,  fstiU.** 

Or  hears  his  passing-bell ;  but  there's  my  hope 


^  TFhere  now,  Heavn  knows,  like  him  that  waits  his  sentence ; 

Or  hears  his  passing  hell ;  but  there'x  my  hope  still.^  This  is  obscure ;  but  we  apprdiend 
the  meaning  to  be,  that  Goswin  still  hopes  for  assistance  from  Heaven.  This  sense  aeeiDS  to 
be  oonfinned  by  the  following  words,  in  the  ensuing  scene : 

Clause.  I  sat/,  you  should  not  shrink;  for  he  that  gave  yoti. 
Can  give  you  more ;  Am  poir'r  can  bring  you  off'.  Sir  j 
When  friends  and  all  forsake  you,  yet  he  sees  you. 

Gos.  There's  all  my  hope. 
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Enter  Clause. 

Clause,  Blessing  upon  you,  master! 

Go*.  Thank  yoq.     Leave  mc ;  [thee. 

?pr,  by  my  troth,  Tve  nothing  now  to  give 

Clause,  Indeed,  I  don't  ask.  Sir;  only  it 
grieves  me  Tyou 

To  see  you  look  so  sad.    Npw,  goodness  Keep 
S*'fOin  troubles  in  your  mind! 

Cos,  Jf  I  were  troubled,  [leave  jne. 

AT  hat  could  thy  comfort  do?  Prithee,  Clause, 

Clause,  Goo(|  master,  he  not  angry ;  for 
[s  out  of  true  love  to  you.  [what  I  say 

Gos,  \  know  thoulov*stmc. 

Clause.  Good  ma-^tcr,  hlame  that  Iqte  then, 
if  I  prove  so  saucy 
To  ask  you  why  you're  sad. 

Cos.  Most  true,  I  am  so ; 
\nd  such  a  sadness  I  have  got  will  siqk  me. 

Clause.  Heav'n  shield  it.  Sir! 

Cps.  Faith,  thou  ipust  lose  thy  master. 

Clause.    1  had  rather  lose  my  neck.  Sir. 
'Would  1  knew-> 

Gos.  What  would  the  knowledge  do  thee 
good  (so  miserable,  [ways, 

rhou  canst  not  help  thyself)  whep  all  my 
Nor  all  the  friends  1  have 

Clause.  You  do  not  know.  Sir,  [cares. 
What  I  can  do :  Cures,  sometimes,  for  mens* 
PIqw  where  they  (cast  expect  *em. 

Qos.  I  know  thou  wouldst  do ;  [master. 
But.  farewell.  Clause,  and  pray  for  thy  poor 

Clause.  I  will  not  jeave  you. 

0OS.  How?  [not  leave  you. 

Clause.  I  dare  qot  leave  you.  Sir,  I  must 
And,  *till  ypu  beat  me  dead,  I  will  not  leave 
you.  [goodness, 

Py  wh^t  you  hold  most  precious,  by  Heav'n^s 
As  your  fair  youth  piay  prosper,  good  Sir, 
tell  mc  I  [pow'r 

hky  mind  believes  yet  something's   m  my 
May  ease  you  of  this  trouble. 

60s.  I  will  tell  thee.  [credit. 

For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  upon  my 
ra*en  up  of  merchants  to  supply  my  trathcks, 
)*be  winds  and  weather  en  vymg  of  my  fortune, 
And  no  return  to  help  me  off  yet  shewing, 
Fo-morrow,  Clause,  to-morrow,  which  must 

come, 
tn  prison  thou  shalt  find  me,  poor  and  broken. 

Clause.  I  cannot  blame  your  grief,  Sir. 

Gos.  Now,  what  sayst  thou  ? 

Clausf.  I  say,  y6u  should  not  shrink ;  for 

he  that  gave  you, 

Cau  give  you  i^ore  j  his  pow'r  can  brins  you 

off.  Sir;  lyou* 

(^ben  friends  and  all  forsake  you,  yel  he  scoa 

Gos,  There's  all  ujy  hope. 

Clause.  Hope  still.  Sir.    Are  you  tied 
IVithin  the  compass  of  a  day,  good  master. 
To  pay  this  imfi&  of  money? 

Gos.  Ev'n  to-morrow. 
But  why  do  I  stand  mocking  of  my  misery? 
[s't  not  enough  the  Boods  and  friends  forget 

Clause.  Wulnolesssen'c?  [me? 


Gos.  What  if  it  would? 

Clause.  Your  patience  { 
I  do  not  ask  to  mock  you.    'Tjs  4  great  sqm, 
A  sum  for  mighty  men  to  start  ana  stick  at; 
But  not  for  houest.    Have  you  no  friends  left 
you,  [duty? 

None  that  have  felt  your  bounty,  worth  tliis 

Gos.  Duty  ?  Thou  know'st  it  not. 

Clause.  It  is  a  duty. 
And  as  a  duty,  from  those  noen  have  felt  you. 
Should  be  rcturn'd  aguiu.     I  have  gain'd  by 
jon;  [on  me: 

A  daily  alms  these  seven  years  you  haye  shower*d 
Will  half  supply  your  want? 

Gos.  Why  dost  thou  fool  me? 
Canst  thou  work  miracles? 

Clause.  To  save  my  master, 
I  can  work  this. 

Gos-  Thou  wilt  n)ake  me  ^ngry  with  tliee, 

Cl<mse.  For  doing  good? 

Gos.  What  |X)w'r  hast  thou? 

Clause.  Enquire  not. 
So  Lean  dp  it,  to  preserve  my  master. 
Nay,  if  it  be  three  parts? — • 

Cos.  Oh,  that  I  had  it!  [charity, 
But,  good  Clause,  talk  no  more;  1  feel  tlij 
As  thou  hast  felt  mine :  But,  alas 1^ 

Clause.  Distrust  not;  [spirit, 

*Tis  that  that  quenches  you:  Pull  up  youf 
Your  good,  your  honest,  and  yqur  noble  s|writ ; 
For  if  the  fortunes  of  ten  thousand  people 
Can  save  you,  rest  assur'd !  You  have  forgot. 
Sir,  ^  [gave  me: 

The  good  you  did,  which  was  the  ix>w*r  you 
You  shall  now  know  the  king  of  Bcsgars' 
treasure;  [roar. 

And  let  the  winds  blow  as  they  list,  the  seas 
Yet  here  to-morrow  you  sliall  tind  your  har« 

hour. 
Here  fail  me  not,  for,  if  I  live,  I'll  fit  you. 

Gos.  How  fain  1  would  beUeve  thee! 

Clause,  If  1  ire,  master, 
Believe  no  man  hereafter. 

Qos.  1  will  iry  thee ; 
But,  he  know?i,  that  Knows  all      — 

Clause.  Know  uic  to-morrow. 
And,  if  I  know  not  how  to  cure  you,  kill  me, 
So,  pass  in  peace,  my  best,  my  worthiest  mas, 
ter !  [Mxeunt^ 

SCENE  m. 

Enier  lluhcrt,  like  a  huntsman. 

Huh.  Thus  have  I  stol'n  away  disguis*d  fron^ 

Hempskirke, 
To  try  these  people;  for  my  heart  yet  tells  me 
Some  of  these  beggars  are.  tne  men  1  look  for. 
iVppearin^  like  myself,  they  hav»^  no  reason, 
(Tho*  my  mtent  is  fair,  my  main  end  hoqest) 
But  to  avoid  me  narrowly.    That  face  too. 
That  woman's  face,  how  near  it  is!    Oh, 

may  it 
But  prove  the  same,  and.  Fortune,  how  Til 

bless  thee!  [me. 

Thus,  sure;,  they  cannot  know  me,  or  fiupect 
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If  to  my  habit  I  but  change  my  nature. 
As  I  must  do.    This  is  the  wood  they  live  in ; 
A  place  fit  for  concealment^  where,  till  for- 
tune r^nti- 
Crown  me  with  that  I  seek,  lil  live  amongst 

Enter  Higgcn,  Pri^g,  Ferret,  Ginks,  and 
the  rest,  with  the  Boors, 

Ilig.  Come,  bring  'em  out,  for  here  we  sit 
injustice. 
Give  to  each  one  a  cudgel,  a  good  cudgel : 
And  now  attend  your  sentence  l-^Tliat  ye  are 
rogues,  [point  now) 

And  mischievous  base  rascals,  (there's  the 
I  take  it,  is  confessed. 

Prigg.  Deny  it  if  ye  dare,  knaves! 

Boors.  Wc  arc  rosues.  Sir.  [ye  are, 

'  Hig.  To  amplify  the  matter,  thenj  rogues 
Atid  lamh'dyc  shall  be  ere  wc  leave  ye. 

Boors.  Yes,  Sir.  [tice, 

Hig.  And,  to  the  open  handling  of  our  jus- 
Wliy  did  ye  this  upon  the  proper  person 
Of  our  good  master  ?  Were  ye  clrunk  when 
ye  did  il? 

Boors.  Yes,  indeed,  were  wc. 

Prigg.  Ye  shall  be  beaten  sober. 

Nig.  Was  it  for  want  ye  undertook  it? 

Boors.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ili^.  Yc  sTiall  be  swin<;'d  abundantly. 

Pngg.  ;\  nd  yet,  for  all  that. 
Ye  shall  be  poor  rogues  still. 

Hig.  Has  not  the  gentleman, 
(Pray  mark  this  point,  brother  Prigg)  that 

noble  gentleman, 
Reliev*d  ye  often,  found  ye  means  to  live  by. 
By  employing  some  at  sea,  some  here,  some 
Accoraing  to  your  callings?  [there. 

Boors,  'Tis  most  true,  Sir. 

Hig^  Is  not  the  man  an  honest  uian  ? 

Boors.  Yes,  truly. 

Hig,  A  liberal  gentleman?  And,  as  ye  arc 
true  rascals,  [and  often. 

Pell  me  but  this,  have  ye  not  been  drunk. 
At  his  charge? 

Boors.  Ofttn,  often.     » 

Hig.  There's  the  i^oint,  then ! 
They've  cast  themselves,  brother  Prigg. 

Prigg.  A  shrewd  point,  brother. 

Hig,  Brother,  proceed  you  now ;  the  cause 
is  open ; 
I'm  somewhat  weary. 

Prigg.  Can  ye  do  these  things. 
Ye  most  abominable  stinking  rascals, 
Yc  turnip-eating  rogues? 

Boors.  We're  truly  sorry. 

Prigg,  Knock  at  your  hard  hearts,  rogues, 
and  presently 
Give  us  a  sign  you  feel  compunction : 
Every  man  up  with's  cudgel,  and  on  his 

neighbour 
^estow  such  alms,  'till  we  shall  say  sufficient. 


(For  there  your  sentence  lies)  without  nr- 

tiality  [ing. 

Either  of  head,  or  hide,  rogues,  without  soor- 

Or  we  shall  take  the  pains  to  beat  you  dead. 

else. 
You  know  your  doom.-® 

Hig.  One,  two,  and  three,  about  it! 

\^Boor$  heat  one  anoAtr, 

Prigg.  That  fellow  in  the  blue  has  tnie 

compunction ;        *  [bojfi! 

Ho  beats  his  fellow  bravely.  Oh,  well  struck. 

Enter  Clause. 

Hig.  Up  witli  that  blue  breech  I  Now  phys 
he  the  devil !  [honest 

So,  ^et  ve  home,  drink  small  beer,  and  be 
Call  m  the  gentleman. 

Clause,  Do,  bring  him  presently; 
His  cause  I'll  hear  myself. 

Enter  Hempskirke. 

His.  Prigg.  With  all  due  reverence. 
We  do  resip;n.  Sir. 

Clause.  Now,  huffingSir,  what'syournaoM? 

Hemp.  What's  thit  to  you.  Sir? 

Clause    It  shall  be,  ere  we  part. 

Hemp.  My  name  is  Hempskirke. 
I  follow  the  earl,  which  you  shall  fed. 

Clause.  No  tnreat'nin^,  O'^'*^ 

For  we  shall  cool  you.  Sir.    Why  didst  tbou 
Attempt  the  murder  of  the  merchant  Goswio? 

Hemp.  What  pow*r  hast  thou  to  ask  me? 

Clause.  I  will  know  it. 
Or  flay  thee  till  thy  pain  discover  it. 

Htmp.  lie  did  me  wrong,  base  wroo^. 

Clause.  That  camiot  save  you.  [laaies 

Wlio  scut  you  hither?  and  what  further  vil< 
Have  you  in  hand?  [niofit. 

Hemp.  Why  wouldst  thou  know?  What 
I  r  I  had  any  private  way,  could  rise 
Out  of  my  knowledge,  to  do  thee  commoditr? 
Be  sorry  for  what  thou'st  done,  and  niaxe 

amends,  fooll 
I'll  talk  no  further  to  thee,  nor  these  rascals. 

Clause.  Tie  him  to  that  tree. 

Hemp.  I  have  told  you  whom  I  follow. 

Clause.  Thede\'il  you  should  do,  by  your. 

villanies.  [niro. 

Now  he  that  has  the  best  way,  wring  it  from 

Hig.  I  undertake  it:  Turn  him  to  thenm, 

boys  5  [yet? 

Give  me  a  fine  sharp  rush.    Will  you  conftsi 

Hemp.  You  have  robb'(l  me  already ;  dow 
you'll  murder  me. 

Hjg.  Murder  your  nose  a  little.    Docs  jxmr 
head  purge.  Sir? 
To  it  again ;  'twill  do  you  good. 

Hemp.  Oh, 
I  cannot  tell  you  any  thing. 

Clause.  Pro<!eed  then !      [To  Ifi^m,  &>. 

Hig,  There's  maECs;ot3  in  your  nose;  111 
fetch  *em  out.  Sir. 


30  Vou  shall  know  your  doom."]  The  word  shall  injuring  the  sense  of  t!us  passage,  we  bare 
expunged  it  -,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  copied,  by  mistake,  from  the  preceding  line. 
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I.  Oh,  my  head  breaks  I 
The  best  thing  fur  the  rheum.  Sir, 
Ih  into  your  worship's  eyes. 
>.  Hold,  hold ! 
re.  Speak  then. 
>.  I  know  not  what. 
It  lies  ill's  brain  yet ) 
j8  it  lies:  TU  fetcn  it  out  the  finest! 
rettv  faces  the  fool  makes  I  Heigh ! 
>.  Hold,  [blet, 

nd  1*11  tell  ye  all*     Look  in  my  dou- 
:n,  wirhin  the  lining,  in  a  [>apcr, 
dl  find  all. 

re.  Go,  fetch  thai  paper  hither, 
him  loose  for  this  time. 

Enter  Ilnlcrl. 

Good  ev'n,  iny  honest  friends  1 
>r.  Good  ev'n,  <;ood  fellow ! 
May  a  \)oot  huntsman,  with  a  merry 

bhall  make  the  forcbt  ring  about  him, 
re  to  live  amongst  ye?  True  its  stei*!, 
.'s!  [hours» 

;]Ows  all  chases,  and  can  watch  all 
ill  my  quarier-stafF,  tho'  the  devil  bid 
id, 

:h  an  alms,  shall  make  him  roar  again ; 
•  the  fc-arful  hare  through  cross-ways, 
!cp-walks,  [sets; 

Cti  the  crafty  Reynard  climb  the  quick- 
e  tlie  lofty  stag,  and  with  my  bdl-hom 


King  him  a  knell,  that  all  the  woods  shall 

mourn  him, 
Till,  in  his  funeral  tears,  he  fall  before  me? 
The  polecat,  martern,"  and  the  rich-skin'd 
lucem,**  [ping; 

I  know  to  chase ;  the  roe,  the  wind  out-stri|}^ 
Isgrim  himself,  in  all  his  bloody  anger, 
I  can  beat  from  the  bay ;  and  the  wild  Sounder 
Single,'^  and  with  m)  arm'd  stafTturn  the  boar, 
Spite  of  his  foamy  tushes,  and  thus  strike  him, 
*Till  he  fall  down  my  feast. 

Clause.  A  goodly  fellow. 

Hub,  What  mak'st  thou  hcre»  ha?  [^Aiidf. 

Clanht,  We  accept  thy  fellowship. 

Huh.  Hempr^kirke,  tKou  art  not  right,  t 
fearj  1  fear  thee.  ^Aside, 

Enter  Perrei,  with  a  letter. 

Frr.  Here  b  the  paper ;  and  as  he  said  we 

found  iL 
Clause.  Give  me  it;  I  shall  make  a  shift 
yet,  old  as  I  am. 
To  find  your  knavery.    You  are  sent  here, 

sirrah. 
To  discfiver  certain  gentlemen,  a  spy-knave. 
And  if  ye  find  *oin,  if  not  by  |M!rsuaNiun 
To  bring  'em  back,   by  poiscm  u>  dis[3atch 
'cm.J-^ 
HhL  By  poison?  ha? 
Clause.  Here  is  another,  Hubert; 
What  is  that  Hubert,  Sir? 
Hemp.  You  may  perceive  there. 


fartem.']  A  large  species  of  the  weesel ;  the  fur  of  which  is  held  in  high  estimation. 
[.ttCfrfi.]  This  animal  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  wolf.    It  is  covered  with  an  exceedins  rich 
colour  uetween  red  and  brown,  and  somethi  iig  maiUd  like  a  cat,  intermixed  with  black 


and  the  wild  Sounder 


iiugle,  and  vjith  my  armd  staff  turn  the  boar]  Soundir  is  a  name  given  to  the  wild 

Isgrim  to  the  wolf. 

Seward  objects  to  this  passage,  for  being  taulologoui;  and  therefore  reads, 

— — —  and  the  wild  founder 

Single,  and  icith  my  Loar-staif  arm'd,  thus  turn. 

Spite  of  his  foamy  tushes^  and  thus  strike  him. 

e  thinks  this  lan^;uage  exceptionable,  in  what  light  must  he  look  upon  that  of  Shake- 
ipeakiog  of  the  same  animal  * 

*  To  fly  thp  boar,  before  the  hoar  pursues, 
,  *  Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us'? 

cannot  conceive  this  tautolosy  is  by  any  means  so  inelegant,  or  objectionable,  as  Nf  r. 
s  thus  and  thus,  we  have  adhered  to  the  old  reading,  believing  it  to  be  the  genuine 

Von  are  sent  here,  sirrah. 


^0  discover  certain  gentlemen,  a  spy-knave, 

ind  if  ye  find  'em,  if  not  by  persuasion 

Vo  brine  'em  back,  bu  poison  to  dispatch  *rm.]  This  passage  u  incorrect,  if  not  corrupt. 

0  first  lines  we  would  read  thus : 


You  are  sent  here,  sirrah. 


To  discover  certain  gentlemen — a  spy,  knave! 

port  of  his  instructions  may  indeed  l>e  gathered  from  the  three  last  lines ;  but  there  is 
siou  as  well  as  dehciency  in  the  expression,  and  perhaps  some  words  transposed  and 
ropt  at  press,  which,  however,  we  will  not  venture  to  regulate  or  supply.  The  inac- 
ni^iht  proceed  from  haste  in  tlie  writers,  who  often  dismiss  a  passage  without  fully  ex* 
;  their  ideas. ' 
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Clause.  I  maypcfceivc  a  villany,  and  a  rank 
tftie. 
Was  he  joined  partner  of  thy  knavery? 

Hemp,  No; 
He  haci  an  honest  end,  (would  T  had  had  so!) 
Which  makes  him  'scape  such  cut-throats. 

Clause.  So  it  seems;  [^^^ 

For  here  thou  art  commanded,  when  that  ilu- 
Has  done  his  best  and  worthiest  service  this 


w 


•ay, 


[dangerous. 


To  cut  his  throat;  for  here  lie's  set  down 

Hub.  This  is  most  impious. 

Claute.  I  am  glad  we'Ve  found  you. 
Is  not  this  true? 

Hemp.  Yes;  what  are  you  the  better? 

Clause.  You  shall  jxrrceive.  Sir,  ere  yoU  get 

your  freedom.  [uij 

Take  him  aside;  and,  friend,  we  take  thee  to 

Into  onr  company.    Thou  dar*8t  be  true  unto 

Hig.  Ay,  and  obedient  too?  [us? 

Huh.  As  von  h«nd  bred  me. 

Clause,  'then,  take  oui"  hand ;  thou' rt  now 
a  stnant  to  us. 
Wclcolhehim  all! 

Hig.  Stand  off,  stand  off!  111  do  it. 
We  bid  you  welcome  three  ways;  first,  for 
your  person,  [quality, 

Which  is  a  promising  person;  next,  for  your 
VVhich  is  a  decent,  ann  a  gentle  quafity ; 
Last,  for  the  freqHent  fneans  you  have  to  feed 

us: 
Yoii  can  steal,  'tis  to  ht  prcsnm'd  ? 

tlub.  Yes,  venison. 
Or,  if  I  want — '^ 

Hig.  'TIS  well ;  you  understand  ri^nt. 
And  frhall  practise  uaily.    You  can  drink  tck>? 

Hub.  Soundly. 

Hig.  And  you  dare  know  a  woman  from  a 
weather-cock? 

Hub.  Yes,  if  1  handle  htr. 

Clause.  Now  stvear  him.  [l'ov)sef 

Hig.  I  crown  thy  niib  with  a  gage  of  bene" 
And  stall  thee  by  the  salamon  into  the  clowes : 
To  mauntlDn  ihc  pad,  and  sirike  all  the  cheats; 
To  mill  from  the  ruffmans  ccmmission  and 

slates  i 
Twang  dells  in  the  strommeh,  and  let  the 
queer  e-ciiffin,  \ptffin! 

Atid   harmanbecks  trine,  and    trine  to  the 


Clause.  Now  interpret  this  unto  him. 

Hig,  I  pour  on  thy  pate  -a  pot  of  good  ak. 
And  by  the  rOgues*  oath'^  a  rogue ihee  imiil: 
To  beg  on  the  way^  io  rob  all  thou  meets; 
To  steal  from  the  hedge  both  the  thirt  and  the 
sheets ;  [^^''Vf « 

And  lie  with  thy  wench  in  the  stmw  tiU  we 
Let  the  constable,  justice,  and  deiril  go  hng! 
You're  welcome,  brother!- 

All.  Welcome,^*  welcome,  w^kome! 

Hub.  Thank  ye,  friends! 

Clause.  But  who  ^ali  hare  the  keepingof 
this  fellow?  [mc, 

Hub.  I  do  tieseech  ye,  if  j^  dare  but  trmt 
(For  1  have  kept''  M*i1d  do^  and  beasts  (gr 

wonder. 
And  made  *em  tame  too)  gi^e  into  iny  cnsiod^ 
This  roaring  rascal ;  I  shall  hamper  him, 
With  all  hfs  knacks  and  knaveries,  and,  1 

fear  mci. 
Discover  yet  a  further  tillany  in  him; 
Oh,  he  smells  rank  o*  th*  rascal! 

Clause.  Take  him  to  thee; 
But,  if  he  ""scape - 

Hub.  Let  me  be  e^en  hangM  for  hiflii. 
Come,  dir,  I'll  tic  you  to  my  Iciish. 

Hemp.  Aivay,  rascal ! 

ilub.  Be  tiot  so  sttibborn :  I  shall  twingi 
you  soimdly. 
An  you  play  tricks  witit  me. 

alause.  So,  now  come  in ; 
But  ever  ha^e  an  ^e.  Sir,  to  your  priaoMr. 

Huh.  He  must  blind  both  mine  ^-es,  if  bf 
get  from  me. 

Clttnie.  Go,  get  soifte  victuals,  and  sooKl 
drink,  some  good  drink ; 
For  this  day  we'll  keep  holy  to  good  foitooe. 
Come,  and  be  frolick  v^th  us!  [M» 

Hig.  You  are  a  stranger,  ^brother,  I  p^ 
You  must,  you  inhst,  brother.  [£ii«ii<' 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Gohtin  Und  Gertrude, 

Gert.  Indeed  you* re  welcome :  I  have  heartl 

your  *scape,  Uwf 

And  therefore  give  her  lea\*e,  that  only  loves 

Truly  and  dearly   loves  you,   give  licr  jot 

leave 


35  0*M']  Former  editions.    Mr.  Theobald  and  I  concurred  in  the  emendation.     Seitari 
The  old  book  says,  oM,  without  apostrophes;  the  word  intended  therefore  was  obvims, 
even  if  the  cant  term  salainon  had  not  })ointed  it  out. 

^*  All.  Welcome,  welcome,  welcome.    But  tOko  shull  have  the  keeping 
Of  this  fellow/ 
flub.  Thank  ye,  friends; 

And  I  beseech  ye,  if,  &c.]  Old  folio. — Modem  editions. 

All.  iVelcome,  welcome,  welcome)  , 

But  who  shall  have  the  keeping 
Of  this  fellow  ? 

Hub.  Sir,  if  you  dare,  &c. 

We  have  here  retrieved  some  words  from  the  6rst  copy;  and  have  made  a  transposition  wbick 
seems  absolutely  necessary. 

37  jFof  if  /  have  kept'}  The  if  hurts  the  sense  here,  and  seems  evidently  to  have  crept  int* 
this  line  from  that  above.  aeward. 
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u  welcome.    Wliat  i&*t  makes  ybu 
tiari } 

OQ  look  so  wild?  Is't  I  offend  ybii? 
ny  heart,  not  willingly. 
3,  Gertrude.  [lookM  for, 

i*t  ihe  delay  of  that  you  long  have 
narria^e  ?  Now  1  come  to  urge  it ; 
n  you  please  to  finish  it; 
r>  news  yet  ? 
Vyoii  hear.  Sir? 
». 

)*you  love  me? 
ave  1  llv'd 

happiness  fortune  could  sedt  mt, 
1*8  fair  opinions  — 
have  provided 
that's  ready  for  us. 
nd  can  the  devil,  [n™^? 

n  days,  that  devil  Chance,  devour 
Ve'll  By  to  what  place  you  please, 
o  star  prosperous  ? 

VOO])f 

''ou  do  not  love  me,  Goswin ; 
not  look  u|X)n  me! 
an  men's  prayers,  [are, 

>  Heav'n  with  such  a  zeal  as  miife 
like  lazy  mists,  and  never  prosper? 
[   must  wear,  and  cold  nmst  he  my 
on  5  [too, 

,  and  want  of  meat!  Alas,  she  weeps 
i  the  top  of  all  my  sorrows.     Ger- 

>io^  no,  you  will  not  know  me;  my 
beauty, 

IS  been  worth  your  eves 

he  time  ^rows  on  still; 
a  tumbhnfi;  wave,  I  see  my  ruin . 
vling  over  mc. 
fet  will  you  know  me? 


Cos.  For  a  hundred  thousand  crdwtis! 

Get,  Yet  will  you  love  me?                D"8^ 
Tell  me  but  how  I  have  deserv'd  your  slight- 
Go*.  For  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 

Gert.  Farewell,  dissembler! 

Gos.  Of  which  I  have  scarce  ten !  Oh,  how 
it  starts  me ! 

Gert.  And  may  the  next  you  love,  hearing 
my  ruin  —  [Gertrude,  • 

Gos.  I  had  forgot  myself.     Oh,  my  best 
Crown  of  my  joys  and  comforts  I 

Gert.  Sweet,  what  ails  you? 
I  thought  you  had  been  vex'd  with  me. 

Gos.  My  mind,  wench,  [memoryi 

My  mind,  O'erflow'd  with  sorrow,  sunk  my 

Gert.  Aiti  I  not  worthy  of  the  knowledge 
of  it? 
And  cantiot  1  as  well  affect  your  sorrows 
As  your  delights  ?  You  love  no  other  woman  I 

Cos.  No,  1  protest. 

Gert,  You  have  no  ships  lost  lately? 

Gos    None,  that  I  know  of 

Gert.    1   hope  you  have  spilt  no  bloedi 
whose  innocence 
May  lay  this  oii  your  conscience. 

Goj.' Clear,  by  Heav'n. 

Gert.  Why  should  you  be  thus,  then? 

Gos.  Good  Gertrude,  ask  not; 
Ev'n  by  the  love  you  bear  mcl 

Gert.  I  am  obedient. 

Gos.  Go  in,  my  fair;  I  will  not  be  long 

from  you [turn. 

Nor  long,  I  fear  me,  \^ith  thee !  At  my  rt- 
Disnose  me  as  you  please. 

Gert.  The  good  Gods  guide  you !       [Exiti 

Gos.  Now  for  myself,  which  is  the  least  1 
hope  for, 
And,  when  that  fails,  for  man's -^vorst  for- 
tune, ^s>  pity!  [Eitiit 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  i. 

T  Goswin  and  four  Merchants. 

^HY,   gentlemen,  'lis  but  a  week 
more;  1  entreat  you  [ye; 

I  short  days;  1  am  not  running  from 
)u  give  me  jiatience,  xa  it  possible 
adventures   fail.      You   have   ships 
id. 


Endure  the  beating  both  of  wind  and  w^k- 
ther:  [tested  j 

I'm  sure  'twould  vex  your  hearts,  tooe  pro^ 
Ye're  all  fair  merchants. 

1  Mer.  Yes,  and  must  have  fair  nlay; 
There  is  no  living  here  else:  One  nour's  fail- 
ing 
Fails  us  of  all  our  friends,  of  all  our  credits. 
For  my  part,  1  would  sfay,  but  liiy  wantd  tell 
I  must  wrong  others  in'i.  [me^ 


yt'f*.]  This  word  i^  usually  wrote  gvveSt  and  means  c/i«<«#.     It  Occurs  Very  frc- 
ti  the  writers  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First's  times.  R. 

7wfor  mysr/j,  triiich  is  the  least  I  hope/or,  *  ,a 

id  when' that  Jails,  for  mafis  worst  fortune y  piti/.']  Goswin  here  expfesses  himself 
urely.    By  the  seqiul  of  the  story,  it  should  seem  that  he  means  to  refer  to  his  appli- 
r  inmilj^cnce  to  the  merchants,  which  being  refused,  he  shall  be  reduced  to  the  most 
:  situation,  and  become  an  object  of  pity. 
1.  «S 
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Gos,  No  mercy  in  yc?  [mercy!   | 

2  Mer.  'Tis  foolish  to  depend  on  others*   | 
Keep  yourself  right,  and  e'en  tut  your  cloth. 

Sir,  [here 

According  to  your  calling.    You  have  liv'd 
In  lord-like  prodigality,  high,  anil  open. 
And  now  you  find  what  *tis:    The  liberal 

spending 
The  summer  of  your  youth,  which  you  should 

glean  m. 
And,  like  the  IsAKniring  an(,  make  use  and 

gain  of. 
Has  brought  this  bitter  stormy  winter  on  you. 
And  now  you  cry. 

3  Mer.  Alas,  before  your  poverty. 

We  were  no  men,  of  no  mark,  no  endeavour ; 
You  stood  alone,  took  up  all  trade,  all  business 
Running  through  your  nands,  scarce  a  sail  at 

sea  [pedlars. 

But  loaden  with  your  goods :  We,  poor  weak 
When  by  your  leave,  and  much  entreaty  to  it. 
We  could  have  stowage  for  a  little  cloth. 
Or  a  few  wines,  put  off,  and  thank'd  your 

worship. 
Lord,  how  the  world's  changM  with  you! 

Now  I  hope,  Sir, 
We  shall  have  sea-room. 

Cos.  Is  my  misery 
Become  my  scorn  too  ?  Have  ye  no  humanity  ? 
No  part  of  men  left?  Are  all  the  bounties  in 

me 
To  you,  and  to  the  town,  tum'd  my  reproaches  ? 

4  Mer.  Well,  get  your  monies  ready :  *Tis 
but  two  hours ; 

We  shall  protest  you  else,  and  suddenly. 
Gos.  But  two  days ! 

1  Mer.  Not  an  hour!  You  know  the  ha- 
zard. [Exeunt. 
Gos.  How  soon  my  light*s  put  outl  Hard- 
hearte^l  Bruge3! 
Within  thy  walls  may  never  honest  merchant 
Venture  his  fortunes  more!    Oh,  my  poor 
wench  too ! 

Unlet  Clause. 

Clause.  Good  fortune,  master! 
Gos.  Thou  mistak'st  me.  Clause; 
I  am  not  wortii  thy  blessing. 
Clause.  Still  a  sad  man? 

(Enter  Hig!^en  and  Pri^g,  like  porters.) 

No  belief,  gentle  master?  Come,  bring  it  in 

then; 
And  now,  believe  your  beadsman. 


Gos.  Is  this  certain  ? 
Or  dost  thou  work  u|>on  my  troubled  sense? 

Clause.  'Tis  gold.  Sir; 
Take  it,  and  try  it- 

Gos.  Certainly,  'tis  treasure. 
Can  there  yet  be  this  blessing? 
Clause.  Cease  your  wonder! 
You  shall  not  sink  for  ne'er  a  sous'd  flap-dra- 
gon. 
For  ne'er  a  pickled  nilchcr*°  of  *em  all.  Sir. 
'Tis  there ;  vour  full  sum,  a  hundred  thousand 

crowns : 
And,   good  sweet  master,   now  be  merry. 

Pay  *em. 
Pay  the  poor  pelting  knaves,  that  know  no 

goodness ; 
And  ehear  your  heart  up  handsomely. 

Gos.  Good  Clause, 
How  cam' St  thou  by  tliis  mighty  sum?  If 

naughtily, 
I  must  not  take  it  of  thee;. 'twill  undo  me. 
Clause.  Fear  not ;  you  havie  it  by  as  honest 
means 
As  though  your  father  gave  it.     Sir,  yoa 

know  not 
Td  what  a  mass  the  little  wo.  get  daily, 
Mounts  in  seven  years.  We  beg  it  for  Hear'n's 
charity,  Ht- 

And  to  the  same  good  we  arc  bound  to  render 
Gos.  What  great  security? 
Clause.  Away  with  that.  Sir! 
Were  not  you  more  than  ail  the  men  in  Brogesy 

And  all  tlie  money  in  my  thoughts 

Gos.  But,  «.'-<^-.(m!  Clause, 
I  may  die  presently. 

Clause.  Then,  this  dies  with  you! 
Pay  when  you  can,  good  master;    I'll  no 

parchments : 
Only  this  charity  I  shall  entreat  you. 
Leave  me  this  ring. 

Gos.  Alas,  it  is  too  poor^  Clause. 
Clause.  'Tis  all  I  ask;  and  this  wiild, 
that  when 
I  shall  deliver  this  back,  you  shall  grant  me 
Freely  one  poor  petition. 

Gos.  There;  l  confirm  it;  [Gives  the  rin§. 
And  may  my  faith  forsak**  me  when  1  shun  it! 
Clause.  Away ;  your  lime  draws  on.  Tike 
up  the  money. 
And  follow  this  young  gentleman. 

Gos.  F'are well.  Clause; 
And  may  thy  honest  memory  live  ever! 
Clause.  Heav'n  bless  you,  and  still  keep 
you!  Farewell,  master!  [Exeunt. 


^  For  ne*er  a  sousM  flap-<lragon. 

For  neer  a  pickled  pilcher,  &c.]  Pilcher,  in  old  plays,  commonly  signifies  scahhari; 
but  in  this  place  means  pilchard,  a  fish  like  a  herring,  oflen  pickled  and  soused.  Flap-dragon 
is  here  used  for  any^  thin^  eaten  2ii  flap-dragon^  a  game  at  which  they  catch  raisins,  &c.  out  of 


correctly  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  various  senses  of  this  cant  term  more  clearly 
than  bv  our  Authors.    Ihe  word  occurs  again  in  the  last  scene  of  xhxi  play;.  <  My  1 
and  Jlap'dragons.* 


separated, 
fire-works, 
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SCENE  n. 

Enter  Iluhert. 


lips ! 


Huh.   I  have  lockM  my  youth  up  close 
enough  for  gadding. 
In  an  old  tree,  and  set  watch  over  him. 

(Enter  Jaculin.) 

Now  for  my  love,  for  sure  this  wench  must 

be  she; 
She  follows  me.  Come  hither,  pretty  Minche ! 

Jac.  No,  no,  youil  kiss. 

Hub.  So  1  will. 

Jac.  Y'decd  law? 
How  will  you  kiss  rae,  pray  you? 

Hub.  Til  us — Soft  as  my  love's  li 

Jac.  Oh! 

Huh.  What's  your  father's  name? 

Jac.  He's  gone  to  Heav'n. 

Hub.  Is  it  ncAperrard.  sweet? 

Jac.  I'll  sta^d  longer; 
My  mother's  an  old  woman,  and  my  brother 
Was  drown'd  at  sea  with  catching  cockles. — 

Oh,  love! 
Oh,  how  my  heart  melts  in  me !  How  thou 
first  me! 

Hub.  Tis  certain  she.    Pray  let  me  see 
your  hand,  sweet. 

Jac.  No,  no,  you'll  bite  it. 

Huh.  Sure  I  should  know  that  gymmal!** 

Jac.  "Tis  certain  he :  1  had  forgot  my  ring 
too. 
Oh,  Hubert,  Hubert! 

Huh.  Ha!  mcthou^ht  she  nam'd  me. 
Do  you  know  nie,  chick? 

jac.  No,  indeed ;  I  never  saw  you : 
But,  methink.s,  you  kiss  finely. 

Huh.  Kiss  again  then! 
By  Heav'n,  'tis  she. 

Jac.  Oh,  what  a  joy  he  brings  me ! 

Huh.  You  are  not  Minche. 

Jac.  Yes,  pretty  gentleman ;  [per.** 

And  I  must  oe  married  to-morrow  to  a  cap- 

Huh.  Must  you,  my  sweet?  and  does  uie 
capper  love  you? 
^Jae.  Yes,  yes;  he'll  give  me  pie,  and  look 

in  mine  eyes  thus. 
*Tis  he;  'tis  my  dear  love!  Oh,  blest  fortune  I 

Huh.  How  fain  she  would  conceal  herself, 
yet  shews  it ! 
Will  you  love  me,  and  leave  that  roan?  I'll 
serve  you. 

Jac.  On,  I  shall  lose  myself  1  [Aside. 

Huh.  I'll  wait  upon  you. 
And  make  you  dainty  nosegays. 

Jac.  And  where  will  you  stick  *em  ? 


Huh.  Here  in  thy  bosom,  sweet;  and  make 
a  crown  of  lijues 
For  your  fair  head. 
Jac.  And  will  you  love  me,  deed-bw? 
Huh.  With  all  my  heart. 
Jac.  Call  me  to-morrow  then. 
And  we'll  have  braye  cheer,  and  go  to  church 

together. 
Gi\e  you  o;ood  cv'n,  Sir! 

Huh.  But  one  word,  fair  Minche! 
Jac.  I  must  be  gone  a-milking. 
Hub.  You  shall  presently,  [culin? 

Did  you  ne'er  hear  of  a  young  maid  call'd  Ja- 
Jac.  I  am  discover'd!  Hark  in  your  ear: 
I'll  tell  you.  / 

You  must  not  know  me;  kiss,  and  be  con- 
stant ever. 
'      fluh.  Heav'n  curse  me  else  I  Tis  she;  and 

nmv  I'm  certain 
They  are  all  here.  Now  for  my  other  project! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Goswin,four  Merchants,  Uiggen, 
and  Prigg. 

1  Mer.  Nay,  if  'twould  do  you  courtesy. 
Gos.  None  at  all.  Sir :  [for  you ; 

Take  it,  'tis  yours;  there's  your  ten  thousand 
Give  in  my  bills.     Your  sixteen. 

3  Mer.  Pray  be  pleas'd.  Sir, 
To  make  a  further  use. 

Gos.  No. 

3  Mer.  What  I  have.  Sir,  [sen-ant. 
Yon  may  command.     Prav  let  me  be  your 

Gos.  Put  your  hats  on :  I  care  not  for  your 

courtesies;  [em. 

They're  most  untimely  done,  and  no  truth  in 

2  Mer.  I  have  a  freight  of  pepper 

Gos.  Rot  your  pepper ! 

Shall  I  trust  you  again?  There's  your  seven 
thousand.  [sending. 

4  Mer.  Or  if  you  want  fine  sugar,  'tis  but 
Gos.  No,  I  can  send  to  Barbary;   those 

people,  [doms. 

That  never  yet  knew  fahh,  have  nobler  frec- 
These  carry  to  Vanlock,  and  lake  my  bills  in ; 
To  Peter  Zutcn  these;  bring  back  my  jewels. 
Why  are  these  pieces?*^  [Guns  fir  d. 

Enter  S^iiior, 

Sail.  Health  to  the  noble  merchant! 
The  Susan  is  retum'd. 

Gos.  Well? 

Sail.  Well,  and  rich.  Sir, 
And  now  put  in. 

Gos,  Heav'n,  thou  hast  heard  my  pray'rs! 


signi 


♦'  Sure  I  should  know  that  gymmal.]  Gymmal  was  a  common  word  in  our  Authors'  time, 
».^.iifv'inj;,  as  it  is  afterwards  explained,  a  ring.  It  is  still  used  on  board  ship,  wtierc  the  rings, 
that  fasten  the  box  which  contains  the  compass,  are  at  this  day  known  among  sailors  by  the 
DSkme  of  gt/mmals. 

♦*  A  capper.]  One  who  makes  or  sells  caps.  Johnson. 

♦^  Jf^hy  are  these  piecesy\  The  sense  which  is  now  so  clear,  was  obscure  to  Ac  till  Mr. 
Sympson  added  the  marginal  note.  St  ward. 
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Sail.  The  brave  Rebecca  too,  bound  from 

the  Straits, 

With  tlie  next  tide,  is  ready  to  put  after. 

Gos.  What  news  o'  th'  fly-boat? 

Sail.  If  this  wind  hold  till  midnight. 

She  will   be  her^,  and  wealthy;  she 'scnp'd 

Cos.  How,  prithee.  Sailor?  [fairly. 

Sail.  Thus,  Sir:  She  had  fi^ht. 

Seven  hours  together,  with  six  Turkish  fsiallies. 

And  she  fought  bravely  j  but  at  length  was 

boarded, 
And  overlaid  with  strength ;  when  presently 
Comes  boring  up  the  wind  captain  Vannoke, 
That  valiant  gentleman  you  redeem'd  from 
prison  :  [bravely ; 

Pic  knew  the  boat,  set  in,  and  fought  it 
Beat  all  the  gallies  off,  sunk  three,  redeem'd 

her, 
And  as  a  service  to  you  sent  her  hqme.  Sir. 
Gos,  An  honest  noble  captain,  and  a  tliant^- 
fill! 
There's  for  thy  news:  Go,  drink  the  mer- 
chant's health.  Sailor. 
Sail.  I  thank  your  bounty,  and  I'll  do  it  to 
a  doit.  Sir.  \_Kxit  Sailor. 

1  M^r.  What  miracles  are  pour'd  upn  this 

fellow !  [shall  'scape  prison, 

Gos.  This  year,**  I  hope,  my  friends,  I 
For  all  your  cares  to  catch  me. 

2  Mer.  Yo\i  may  please.  Sir, 

To  think  of  your  pooC'Ser\'ants  in  displeasure. 
Whose  all  they  have,  goods,  monies,  are  at 

Gos.  1  thank  you ;  [your  service. 

When  I  have  need  of  you  I  shall  forget  you ! 
You're  paid,  I  hope? 

All.  We  joy  in  your  good  fortunes. 

Ent(t  Vandunk* 

Vand.  Come,  Sir,  come,  take  your  case; 

J^ou  must  go  home  with  me; 
er's  one  weeps  and  howls. 
Gos.  Alas,  how  does  she? 
Vand.  She  will  be  better  soon,  I  hope, 
Gos,  Why  soon.  Sir? 


Vand.  Why,  when  you  have  her  in  ycnr 
arms :  This  night,  my  boy, 
She  is  thy  wife. 

Qos.  With  all  my  heart  I  take  her. 
Vand.  We  have  prepar'd;  all  thy  friends 
will  be  there. 
And  all  my  rooms  shall  smoak  to  see  the  revel. 
Thou  hast  been  wrong'd,  and  no  more  shall 
my  service'  [all, 

Wait  on  the  knave  her  uncle.  I  have  hearti 
All  his  baits  for  my  boy ;  but  thou  shalt  hate 
Hast  thou  dispatch'd  thy  business B  [h?r. 

Gos.  Most. 

Vand.  By  th'  mass,  boy. 
Thou  tum blest  now  in  wealth ,  and  1  joy  in  it ; 
Thou'rt  the  best  boy  that  Bruges  ever  nou- 
rish'd.  [sad[, 

Thou  hast  been  sad ;  I'll  cheer  thee  up  wiiK 
And,  when  thou  art  lus^y,  TU  fling  thee  to 
She'll  hug  thee,  sirrah.  [thy  miHitss. 

Gos.  1  long  to  see  it. 
T  bad  forgot  you :  There's  for  370^,  my  friciwis; 
Vou  had  but  heavy  burthens.      Cominend 
my  ♦'  love  [I  ba»f, 

To  my  best  friend,  my  best. love,  all  the  lore 
To  honest  Claiise;  shortly  I'll  thank  him  bel- 
ter. [£ri/. 
Hig.  By  th'  mass,  a  royal  meichantl  GoliI 
by  th' handful  I 
Here  will  be  sport  soon,  Prigg. 

Prigg.  It  partly  seems  so; 
And  here  will  I  be  in  a  trice. 

Hig.  And  I,  boy. 
Away  apace ;  we  are  look'd  for. 

Prigg.  Oh,  these  bak*d  meat;! 
MethinKs  I  smell  them  hither. 
Hig^  Thy  mouth  waters. 

SCENE  IV. 


\^ExeBni. 


l^nter  Hulert  and  Ilempskirke. 

ITnh.  I  must  not. 

llctnp.  Why?  'Tis  in  thy  power  to  do  it. 
And  in  mine  to  reward  thee  to  thy  wisha. 
Huh,  I  dare  not,  nor  I  'will  not. 


^  This  here  /  hope^  Any  one  that  attends  to  the  sense  would  at  once  see  the  corruptioo, 
and  discover  the  true  word.  Mr. Theobald,  Mr.  Sympson  and  1  agreed  in  the  correction,  and 
*tis  confirmed  by  the  old  folio,  which  reads  Ye  are.  'Tis  strange,  that  thfe  following  edilon 
should  see  that  this  was  wrong,  and  not  see  >vhat  was  right.  Seward, 

♦5 Commend  my  love 

To  wy  best  love."]  Hovyex'er  great  a  friend  Clause  had  been,  Goswin  would  scarcely  call 
him  his  love,  a  term  appropriated  to  lovers  of  diflerent  sexes.  Besides  this,  the  measure  ii 
spoiled;  which,  with  tne  former  proof,  almost  demonstrates  the  passage  to  be  corrupt  A 
repetition  of  th^  verb  commend  effectually  cures  it ;  and  1  have  often  found,  that  where  the 
sense  and  measure  both  require  a  repetition  of  a  word,  the  printer  omits  it;  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  all  repetitions  of  the  same  woras  must  be  mistakes,  because  they  generally  are  so.    Scwfrd^ 

Mr.  Seward  reads^ 


■Commend  my  love. 


Commend  my  lest  love,  all  the  love,  &o. 

As  it  is  very  common  with  transcribers  and  printers,  when  the  same  word  occurs  twice  in 
a  line,  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second,  we  apprehend,  that,  by  such  an  error,  some  wordi 
have  been  omitted.  This  chasm  we  have  ventured  to  supply ;  and,  while  our  reading  is  nearcf 
the  old  books,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  patural  and  spirited,  than  the  alteration  of  Mr.  Seward. 
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Hemp.  Gentle  huntsman, 
Tio*  thou  hast  kept  me  hard  j  tho*  in  thy  (lut)\ 
l^hich  is  requir'd  to  do  it,  ih'  hast  us'd  me 
can  for;rive  thee  freely.  [stubboraly; 

Huh.  You  the  earl's  servant? 

Hemp.    I   swear,    I'm    near  as  his  own 

thoughts  to  him ; 
tble  to  do  thee — '— 

Huh.  Come,  come,  leave  your  prating. 

Heittp.  If  thou  dar'st  but  \x^- 

Huh.  I  thank  you  heartily;  you  will  be 
lie  first  man  that  will  hang  me;  a  sweet  re- 

comi>ence ; 
could  do't  (but  I  do  not  say  I  will) 
'o  any  honest  fellow  that  would  think  on*t,' 
upd  be  a  benefactor.  [own  desires; 

Hemp.   I  ft  be  not  recompcns  d,  and  to  thy 
r,    within  these  ten  days,    1  do  not  make 

Hub.  What?  a  false  knave?         fthec - 

Hemp.  Prithee,  copceive  me  rigntly ;  any 

thing  [thee r- 

M   profit  or   of   place    that    may   advance 

Hub.  Why,  what  a  uoosecap  wouldst  thou 

make  me?  Don't  I  know 
Tiat  men  in  misery  will  promise  any  thing, 
lore  than  their  lives  can  reach  at? 

Hempr  Believe  me,  huntsmmi, 
"here  shall  not  one  short  syllable  that^coipes 

from  me  pass 
i^ithout  its  full  performance. 

Hub.  Say  you  so.  Sir? 
lave  you  e'er  a  good  place  for  my  quality  ? 

Hemp.  A  thousand;  chases,  forebts,  parks; 
rJl  make  thee 
/hief  ranger  over  all  the  games, 

Hub.  When? 

Hemp.  Presently, 

Hub.  This  may  provoke  me :   And  yet^  to 
prove  a  knave  too [service, 

IJemp.  'Tis  to  prove  honest ;  'tis  to  do  good 
crvice  for  him  ihou'rt  sworn  to,  for  thy  prince: 

lien,   for  thyself  that  good What  fool 

would  live  here, 
*oor,  and  in  misery,  subject  to  all  dangers 
jQwand  lewd  people  can  inflict,  when  bravely, 
^id  to  himself,  he  may  be  law  and  credit? 

Huh.  Shall  I  believe  thee? 

Hemp.  As  that  thou  hold'st  most  holy. 

Huh.  You  may  play  tficks. 

ffemp.  Then  let  me  never  live  more. 

Huh.  Then  you  shall  see.  Sir,  I  will  do  a 
!liat  shall  deserve  indeed.  [service. 

Hemp.  *Tis  well  said,  huntsman, 
knd  thou  shalt  be  well  thought  of. 

Huh.  I  will  do  it ;  [thing* 

ris  not  your  letting;  free,  for  that's  mere  no-- 
tut  such  a  service,  if  the  earl  be  noble, 
Ic  shall  for  ever  love  ine, 

Hemp.  What  is' t,  huntsman?  [here? 

Huh.  Do  you  kiiuw  any  of  these  people  live 

Hemp.  No. 


IJul'.  You're  a  fool  then :  Here  be  those,  to 
have  'em, 
(I  know  tlic  earl  so  well)  would  make  him 
caper. 

Jfemp.  Any  of  the  old  lords  that  rebcll'd? 

JJuh.  Peace  ;  all  : 
1  know  't-ui  ev'ry  one,  and  can  betray  'em. 

IJcmp.  Hut  wilt  tiioudo  this  scr\icc? 

y7«/.'.  If  you'll  keep 
Your  faith,  and  free  word  to  me. 

Hemp.  \\\\i  ihou  swear  me?        [that  too. 

Hub   No,  no,  1  will  believe  you.  Morethaa 
Here's  the  ri.^ht  heir. 

Hemp.  Oh,  honot,  honest  huntsman! 

J/ub.  Now,  how  to  get  these  gallants, there*3 
the  m.jtter. 
You  will  be  constant?  'tis  no  work  for  meclset 

Hemp.  Will  the  sun  shine  again? 

Huh.  The  way  to  get  'em ! 

Hemp.  Propound  it,  and  it  shall -be  done. 

Hub.  No  sleight, 
(For  they  arc  de\ili3h  crafty,  it  concerns  'cm) 
Nor  reconcilement,**^  (for  tiiey  dare  not  trust 
Must  do  this  trick.  [neither) 

Hemp.  By  force? 

Huh.  Ay,  that  must  do  it; 
And  with  the  person  of  the  earl  himself: 
Authority,  and  mighty,  must  come  on  'em,' 
Or  else  u\  vain:   And  thus  I'd  have  you  do  it. 
To-morrow  night  be  here;  9  hundred  met) 

will  bear  'em, 
(So  he  be  there,  for  he's  both  wise  and  valiant. 
And  with  his  terror  will  strike  dead  their 
forces)  [guide. 

The  hour  be  twelve  o'clock.  Now  for  a 
To  draw  ye  without  danger  on  those  persons. 
The  woods  being  thick,  and  hard  to  hit,  myself. 
With  some  few  with  me,  made  unto  our  pur- 
po';e,  [yc 

Beyond  the  wood,  upon  the  plaiq,  will  wait 
By  the  great  oak.  [man. 

Hemp.  I  know  it.    Keep  thy  faith,  huiit*- 
And  such  a  shower  of  wealth- ^ 

Huh.  1  warrant/ve: 
Miss  nothing  that  1  tell  you. 

Hemp.  No. 

Huh.  Farevv'ell. 
You  have  your  liberty;  novv  use  it  wisely, 
And  kecj)  your  hour.     Go  close  about  the 
for  fear  they  spy  you.  [wood  there. 

Hemp.  Well. 

Hub.  And  bring  no  noi?^  with  you. 

Jlemp.  All  shall  be  done  to  th'  purpose. 
Farewell,  huntsman.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Clause,  Higgen,  Prigg,  Ginks,  Snap, 

and  Ferret. 

Clause.  Now  .'what's  the  news  in  town? 

Ginks.  No  news,  but  joy.  Sir; 
Every  man  wooing  of  jhe  noble  merchant, 
Who  has  ♦^  his  hearty  commendations  to  you. 


♦*  Reconcilement.]  i.  e.  Pretended  reconcilement. 

♦7  IFho  has  his  hearty,  &c.]  As  an. imperfect  sentence  seems  unnecessary  here,  I  suppost 
oi  to  be  wrong,  and  that  either  (io<7j  or  fen</j  was  the  original*  SewarcL 

In  a  familar  phrase,  perhaps,  hat  is  not  unwarrantable. 
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Fer.  Yes,  this  is  news;  this  night  he's  to  be 
married.  [Vandunke*s  daughter. 

Ginks.  By  th'  mass,  that's  true  -,  he  marries 
The  dainty  black-ey'd  belle.** 

Hig,  1  would  my  clapper 
Hung  in  his  baldrick!'**  ah,  what  a  peal 

Clause,  Married?  [could  I  ring? 

Ginks,  'Tis  very  true.  Sir.     Oh,  the  pies. 
The  piping-hot  mmce-pies! 

P^'igg.  Oh,  the  phimi- pottage ! 

Iljg,  For  one  leg  of  a  goose  now  would  I 
venture  a  limb,  boys : 
J  lOvc  a  fat  goose,  as  I  love  allegiance ;       [it. 
And,  pox  upon  the  boors,  too  well  they  know 
And  tnerefore  starve  their  poultry. 

Clause.  To  be  married 
To  Vandunke's  daughter? 

Hig.  Oh,  this  precious  merchant! 
What  sport  he'll  haye!  But,  hark  you,  bro- 
ther Prigg, 
Shall  we  do  nothing  in  the  aforesaid  wedding? 
There's  money  to  be  got,  and  meat,  I  take  it  3 
What  think  you  of  u  morris? 

Prigg'  No,  by  no  means,  [leaves  us : 

That  goes  no  further  than  the  street,  there 
Now  we  niust  think  of  something  that  may 

draw  us 
Into  the  bowels  of  it,  into  th'  buttery. 
Into  the  kitchen,  into  the  cellar;  something 
That  that  old  drunken  burgomaster  loves : 
What  think  you  of  a  wassel?  5° 

Hi^.  I  think  worthily.  [and  Ferret, 

Pngg-  And  very  fit  it  shoukl  be:  thou. 
And  Gmks,  to  sing  the  song;  1  for  the  struc- 
Which  is  the  bowl.  fture, 

Hig,  Which  mustbeupsex'-English,  [of  it. 
Strong  lusty  I^ndon  beer.    Let's  think  more 

CluHse,  He  must  not  marry. 


Enter  Hubert, 
Huh.  By  vour  leave  in  private,  [start  roe:** 
One  word.  Sir,  with  you.     Gerrard!  do  not 
1  know  you,  and  he  knows  you,  that  best 
loves  you  :  [nid; 

Hubert  speaks  to  you,  and  you  must  beGa- 
The  time  invites  you  to  it. 

Gcr.  Make  no  shew  then. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Sir;  and  I  am  Genaid. 
How  stand  affairs? 

Huh.  Fair,  if  you  dare  now  follow. 
Hempskirke  I  have  let  go,  and  these  my  causes 
I'll  tell  you  privately,  and  how  I've  wrought 

him : 
And  then,  to  prove  me  honest  to  my  friends, 
Look  upon  these  directions;  you  have  seen  his. 
Hig.  Then  will  I  speak  a  speech,  audi 
brave  speech. 
In  praise  otinerchants.    Where's  the  ape? 

Prigg.  Pox  take  him, 

A  gouty  bear- ward  stole  him  t'other  day! 

Hig.  May  his  bears  worry  him !  That  ape 

had  paid  it.  [bear-ward!) 

What  damty  tricks,   (Pox  o'  tnal  whorson 

In  his  French  doublet,  with  his  blistered  bol- 

lions,** 
In  a  long  stock  ty'd  up !  Oh,  how  daintily 
Would  1  have  made  him  wait,  and  change  a 

trencher, 
Carry  a  cup  of  wine !  Ten  thousand  stinks 
Wait  on  thy  mangy  hide,  thou  lousy  bear- 
ward  !  Roy  in  t, 
Ger.  'Tis  passing  well ;  I  both  believe  and 
And  will  be  ready.     Keep  you  here  the  mean 
while,                                        [you. — 
And   keep  this  in;    I  must  awhile  (bnake 
Upon  mine  anger,  no  man  stir  this  two  hours. 
•    Hig.  Not  to  the  wedding.  Sir? 


♦'  B1(uk'cyd  bell.]  This  is  sense,  but  as  dell  is  the  cant  term  made  use  of  before  in  the 
play  for  a  young  lass,  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  both  think  the  same  word  was  here 
^sed.  Seward. 

Had  either  of  the  confirmed  beggars  been  the  spec^ker,  perhaps  this  alteration  would  ha« 
been  allowable;  but  Ginks  was  not  of  that  class;  tl.e  old  copies  may  therefore  be  adhered  to. 

♦'  Baldrick.]  Baidrick,  or  lawderick,  i.  e.  bcU,  from  the  olcl  French  word  kaudricTt  a 
piece  of  dressed  leathery  girdle,  or  belt,  made  of  such  leather;  and  that  comes  fropi  the  word 
baudroycr,  to  dress  leather,  curry ,  or  make  belts.  Monsieur  Menage  says,  this  comes  from 
the  Italian  baldiingus,  and  that  from  the  Latin  bal/eus,  from  whence  the  Battick  ScAlwii^ 


Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy ,- 1724,  p.  62.  /?, 

Perhaps  the  word  baudry  (now  baudy)  which  relates  to  matters  below  the  girdle,  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  this  expression, 

5°  Wassel.]  JVassel,  or  wassail,  is  a  word  still  in  use  in  the  midland  counties,  and  it  signi- 
fies lyhat  is  sometimes  called  lamVt  wool;  i.e.  roasted  apples  in  strong  beer,  with  sugar  and 
spice.  It  is  sometimes  also  used  for  general  riot,  intemperance,  or  Jestivity,  Ben  Jonson 
personifies  wassel  thus:  *  Enter  Wassel,  like  a  neat  sempster  and  songster,  her  page  bearing  a 

*  brown  bowl,  dressed  with  ribbands  and  rosemary,  before  her.*  Steevens, 

Such  au  interlude  is  plainly  proposed  in  this  place. 

s«  Do  not  start  wie.J  Mr. Seward,  concurring  with  Mr. Theobald  in  opinion,  reads,  D* 
not  start,  man.    The  old  lection  seems  to  us  perfect  sense ;  meaning,  *  do  not  be  alarmed  aT 

•  me;'  as  we  familiarly  say,  *  do  not  Jly  me,*  for  '  do  not  Jly  from  me*     Goswin  says  above, 
speaking  of  his  distressful  situation.  Oh,  how  it  starts  me. 

)^  Blistered  bullions.']  Perhaps  a  cant  word  for  large  buttons^  to  the  ape*9  French  doublet 
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lot  any  whither,  [want  meat  ton ; 
lie  wedding  must  be  seen^  Sir :  we 
irrible  out  of  meat. 

Shall  it  be  S|K>ken, 
IS  shak*d  their  tails  af  s  in  defiance  ? 
ey  tombs,' ^  such  honourable  nionu- 
ts,  [envy, 

9,  Sir,  that  the  ]>arsou's  self  would 

ty  ducks 

Jot  a  word  morc^  obey  nic! 

[Krii  Ccr. 
V}mf  then,  come,  doleful  death !  This 

this  hand fis  flat  tyranny ; 

Vhai? 

'11  go  sleep  upon't.  [iuiV  Ilig. 

Nay,  an  there  be  a  wedding,  and 
/antmg, 

our  happy  days  I — We  do  obe\',  Sir. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Inter  two  youn^  Merchants. 

Well  met.  Sir;  you  are  for  this 

wedding? 

I  am  so;  so  are  you,  I  take  it. 

Yes;  [vice, 

inch  ^uds  me,  that  to  do  him  ser- 
ie  honour  of  our  trade,  and  lustre^ 

thus  happily. 

He*s  a  noble  fellow, 

becomes  a  bride  of  such  a  beauty. 
She*8  passing  fair  indeed.    Long 

their  loves  [ness  1 

like  their  youths,  in  spring  of  swcet- 

^oung  merchants  will  be  here,  no 

»tont; 

at  comes  not  to  attend  this  wedding, 

;  of  a  mdst  blind  one  fall  upon  him, 

'ife,  and  a  lazy !  Here's  Vanlock. 

2«/er  Vanlock  and  Frances. 

Well  overtaken,  gentlemen:    Save 

The  same  to  you.  Sir.     Save  you,, 
nistrcss  Erantes!  [blush  too. 

this  happy  night  might  make  you 
>he  dreams  apace. 
That's  but  a  drowsy  fortune. 

Nay,  take  us  with  ye  too;  we  come 
lat  end : 

ye  are  for  the  wedding. 
dland  and  heart,  man ;  [}^^^  '^ 

It  their  feet  can  do;  I  couhl  have 
is  whorson  gout. 

Enter  Gerrard. 

iless  ye,  masters ! 

Clause!  how  now.  Clause?  thou  art 

:  to  see  thy  master 

lod  master  he  is  to  all  poor  people) 

joy;  'tis  honestly  done  of  thee. 

key  tomhs.]  i.  e.  Turkey  pics. 


Ger.  Long  may  he  live,. Sir!  but  my  busi- 
ness now  is 
If  you  would  please  to  do  it,  and  to  him  too. 

Enter  Goswin. 

Vanl  He*8  here  himself. 

Gos.  Stand  at  the  door,  my  friends? 
I   pray  walk  in.      Welcome,  fair   mistresi' 
Frances!  [^^^^y 

Sw  what  the  house  affords;  there's  a  young 
Will  bid  vou  welcome. 

Vanl.  We  joy  your  happiness !      \Exeunt, 

Manent  Gerrard  and  Goswin. 

Gos»  I  ho|x»  it  will  be  so.    Clause,  noblr^ 
wclconu* !  [fut 

My  honest,  my  best  friend,  I  have  been  care- 
To  tee  thy  monies 

Off.  Sir,  that  brought  not  me; 
Do  you  know  this  ring  again? 

Gos.  Thou  hadst  it  of  me. 

Ger.  And  do  you  well  remember  yet  the 
boon  you  gave  me. 
Upon  return  of  this  ? 

Gos.  Yes,  and  I  grant  it,  [do  it^ 

Be  it  what  it  will :  Ask- what  thou  canst^  1*11 
Within  my  pow'r. 

Gcr,  Yott  are  not  married  yet? 

Co*.  No.  [disturb  you ) 

Ger.  Faith,  I  shall  ask  you  that  that  will 
But  I  must  put  you  to  your  promise. 

Gos.  Do. 
And  if  I  faint  and  flinch  inH--> — 

Gfr.  Well  said,  master!  [l)tf.^ 

And  yet  it  grieves  me  too:  And  yet  it  tnusft 

Gos.  Prithee,  distruit  me  not. 

Gcr.  You  must  not  marry ! 
That's  part  o*  th'  pow'r  you  gave  me;  which/ 

to  make  up. 
You  must  presently  depart,  and  follow  me. 

Gos.  Not  marry j  Clause? 

Grr.  Not,  if  you  keep  your  promise. 
And  give  me  pbw'r  to  ask.  ' 

Gos.  Prithee,-  think  better: 
I  will  obey,  by  Heav'n. 

Gcr.  I've  thought  the  best,  Sir.   [honesty  ? 

Gos.  Give  me  thy  reason ;  dost  thou  fear  fiel' 

Gcr.  Chaste  ^  the  ice,  for  any  thing  I 
know.  Sir.        [then?  to  what  purpose ? 

Gos.    Why  shouldst  thou  light  ou  thai 

Ger.  I  must  not  now  discover. 

Gos.  Must  not  marry?  [pawn'dt 

Shall  1  break  how,  w'hen  my  poor  heart  is 
When  all  the  preparation 

Ger.  Now,  or  never. 

Gos.  Come,  *tis  not  that  thou  wouldst; 
thou  dost  but  friffht  me.  [you. 

Ger.  Upon  my  soul  it  i^.  Sir;  and  I  bi&d 

Gos.  Clause,  canst  thou  be  so  bruel? 

Ger.  You  may  break.  Sir ; 
But  never  more  in  my  thoughts  appear  hooest. 

Gosi  Didst  e\er  see  her?' 

Gtr.  No. 

Sevardi 
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Gos,  Sht'i  such  a  thlnp: ;  [mr. 

Oh,  Clause,  she's  sucii  a  wondcT!  such  amir- 
For  beauty,  and  fair  virtue,  Kuropc  has  not! 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  happy  to  undo  me? 
Butlook  u|K)u  \wt ;  then  if  thy  heart  relent  not, 
I'll  quit  her  presently.     Who  waits  there? 

Ser.  [witltin,']  Sir!  [coni|>any. 

Gos.  Bid  my  fair  love  come  hither,  and  the 
Prithee,  be  good  unto  me  ;  t;ike  a  man's  heart. 
And  look  upon  her  truly ;  take  a  friend's  heart, 
And  feel  what  miser)-  nmst  follow  tliis! 

Ger.  Tiike  you  a  noble   lieart,   and  keep 
your  promise : 
1  forsook  all  1  had,  to  make  you  happy. 

Enler  Gertrude,  Vandunkc,  and i he  Merchants. 

Can  that  thing,  call'd  a  woman,  stop  your 
goodne^s?  [thou  wilt  now; 

Gos.  l/X)k,  there  she  is;  deal  with  me  as 
Didsl  ever  sec  a  fairer? 

Gcr.  She's  most  goodly. 

Got.  Pray  you  stand  still. 

Gvrt.  What  ails  my  love? 

Got.  Didst  thou  ever. 
By  the  fair  light  of  Heav'n,  behold  a  sweeter? 
Oh,  that  thou  knew'st  but  love,  or  ever  fell 

him ! 
Look  well,  look  narrowly  upon  her  beauties. 

1  Mer.  Sure  h'  ha,s  some  stranj.'ie  design  in 
hand,  he  starts  so.  [his  pleasure. 

S  Mer.  This  beggar  has  a  strong  pow*r  o'er 

Gos,  V^iew  all  her  body. 
•    O^^  *Tis  exact  and  excellent         [lightly? 

Gos,  Is  she  a  thing  then  to  be  lost  thus 
Her  mind  i»  ten  times  sweeter,  ten  times 

nobler ; 
And  but  to  hear  her  speak  a  Paradise; 
And  such  a  love  she  hears  to  me,  a  chaste  love, 
A  virtuous,  fair,  and  fruitful  love!  'Tis  now 

too 
I'm  ready  to  enjoy  it;  the  priest  ready,  Clause, 


To  say  the  holy  words  shall  make  us  happ^. 
This  IS  a  cruelty  beyond  man's  study ! 
All  these  are  ready,  all  our  joys  arc  ready^ 
And  all  the  ex|)eclation  of  our  friends: 
'Twill  be  her  death  to  do  \U 

Ger.  Let  her  die  then  ! 

Gos.  Thou  canst  not;  *tis  impossible! 

Ger.  It  must  be.  [by  Heair*n,  Clan«, 

Gos.  *Twill  kill  me  too,  'twill  murder  uk! 

1*11  give  thee  half  I  have!  Come,  thou  shilt 

save  me !  [no  longer) 

Ger.  Then  yo»1  must  go  with  me  (I  can  stay 
If  you  be  true'and  noble.  \E2iL 

Gos.  Hard  heart,  I'll  follow! 
Pray  ye  all  go  in  again,  and  pray  be  mcrrv: 
I   have  a  weighty  business  (give  my  cWk 
there!) 

(Enter  servant,  with  a  cloak.) 

Concerns  my  life  and  s'ate  (make  no  eTX{uin^ 
This  present  hour  befalFn  me:    With  tiis 

soonest 

I  shall  be  hefe  again.    Nay,  pray  go  in.  Sir, 

And  take  them  with  you ;  *tis  but  a  night l<ist, 

gentlemen.  [meat  yet, 

Vand,  Come,  come  in ;  'we*\\  not  lose  our 

Nor  our  good  mirth;    lie  camiot  stay  lonj 

from  her, 
I'm  sure  of  that.   \E.rtt  with  Merchants,  t^e, 

Gos.  I  will  not  stiiy,  believe.  Sir. 
Gertrude,  a  word  with  you. 

Ger.  Why  is  this  stop.  Sir?         [kiss  tbec^ 

Gos.  I  have  no  more  time  left  me,  but  to 

And  tell  thee  this,  I'm  ever  thioc!  Farewell, 

wench  \  [£nV/ 

Gert.  And  is  that  all  yonr  ceremony?  Is 

this  a  wedding?  [lAing? 

Are  all  my  ho|)es  and  prayers  tum*a  toncH 

Well,  I  will  say  no  more,  nor  sigh,  nor  sor« 

row; 
*Till  to  thy  face  I  prove  thee  false.    Ah  me! 

[£»/. 


ACT    V- 


SCENE  1. 

« 

linter  Gertrude,  and  a  J^oor. 

Cert.l  EAD,  if  thou  think'st  we're  right. 

"*-^     Why  dost  thou  make 
These  often  stands?  Thou  saidst  thou  knew'st 
the  way.  ['twere  homeward ! 

Boor.-  Fear  fiothing;  I  do  know  it.  'Would 
Gert.  Wrought  from  me  by  a  beggar?  at 
the  time  [love. 

That  itiost  should  tie  him?  'Tis  some  other 
Tliat  hath  a  mofe  command  on  his  affections. 
Arid  he  that  fetch*d  him  a  disguised  agent. 
Not  what  he  personated ;  for  his  fashion 
Was  more   familiar  with    him,    and  more 
p«w'rfwl. 


Than  one  that  ask'd  an  alifts :  I  must  find  out 
One,  if  not  both.     Kind  darkness,  be  taj 

shroud. 
And  cover  love's  too-curious  search  in  me; 
For  yet.  Suspicion,  I  would  not  name  thee! 

Boor.  Mistress,  it  grows  somewhat  prettj 

Gert.  What  then  ?  [and  da*. 

Boor.  Nay,  nothing.     Do  not  think  I  am 
afraid. 
Although  )>erhap$  you  are. 

Gert.  I  am  not :  Forward ! 

Boor.  Sure,  but  you  are.     Give  me  y^ 

h;md;  fear  nothing.  [ward! 

There's  one  leg  in  the  wood ;  do  not  pull  back- 

W^hat  a  sweat  one  on's  are  in ;  you  or  I ! 

Pray  God  it  do  not  prove  the  plague ;  yet  fure 
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nfected  me;  for  I  sweat  too;       [you. 

out  at  mv  knees :  Feel,  feel,  1  pray 
,  What  ails  the  fellow? 
.  Hark,  hark,  I  beseech  you; 

hear  nothing? 

No. 
.  List!  a  wild  hog:  [of*em! 

Its!  now  *tis  a  bear;  this  wood  is  full 
iw  a  wolf,  mistress;  a  wolf,  a  wolf! 
.'  howling  of  a  wolf. 

The  braying  of  an  ass,  is  it  not? 
.  Oh,  now  one  has  me  1 
r  left  ham !  Farewell  I 

Look  to  yoyr  shanks, 
eech  is  safe  enough ;  the  wolfs  a  fern- 
(ke.  [in  it! 

.  But  see,  see,  seel  there  is  a  serpent 
iyes  as  broad  as  plattors;  it  spits  fire ! 
creeps  tow'rds  us;  help  me  to  say  my 
yers !  [stopt ; 

I  swallowed  me  almost;  my  breath  is 
tsncak !  Do  I  speak,  mistress?  tell  me. 

Why,  thou  strange  timorous  sot, 
ist  thou  perceive 
ng  i'  th*  bush  but  a  poor  glow-worm  ? 

It  may  be  'tis  but  a  glow-worm  now; 
:  'twill 
>  a  fire-drake  presently. 

Come  thou  from  it!  [teous, 

1  precious  guide  of  you,  and  a  cour- 
ves  nie  leave  to  lea(f  myself  the  way 
s.  [Holla. 

It  thunders  ;  you  hear  that  now? 

1  hear  one  holla. 

'Tis  thunder,  thunder!  See,  a  flash 
lightning!  [off; 

not  blasted,  mistress?  Pull  your  mask 
playM  the  barber  with  me  here:  I 
'3  lost  [shaven ; 

rd,  my  beard !  Pray  God  you  be  noi 
poil  your  marriage,  »nistrcss. 

Whatstrangfe  wonders 
icics  in  a  coward ! 

Now  the  earth  opens ! 

Prithee  hold  thy  peace. 

Will  you  on  then? 

Both  love  and  jealousy  have  made 

bold: 

niy  fate  leads  me,  I  must  go.    [^Exit, 

God  be  with  you  then! 

VolfoTt,  Jlcmpskirke,  find  attendants. 

>.   It  was  the  fellow  sure,   he  that 
uld  guide  me, 
itsman,  that  did  holla  us. 
Best  make  a  stand, 
ten  to  his  next.     Ha ! 
>.  Who  goes  there? 

Mistress,  I  am  taken. 
K  Mistress?  Look  forth,  soldiers! 


I 


Wol.  What  are  you,  sirrah? 
Boor.  Truly,  all  is  left  [1  ody. 

Of  a  poor  boor,  by  day-light ;  by  night,  no- 
You  might  have  sjiar'd  your  drum,  and  guns> 

an(l  pikes  ^oo. 
For  I  am  none  that  will  stand  out.  Sir,  1 . 
You  may  take  me  in  with  a  walking-stick, 
Ev'n  when  you  please,  and  hold  me  with  a 
pack-thread. 
Hemp.  What  woman  was't  you  call'd  to? 
Boor.  Woman !  None,  Sir. 
Wol.  None!  Dil  you  not  name  mistress? 
Boor.  Yes,  but  she's 
No  woman  yet:  She  should  have  been  this 

ni^ht. 
But  that  a  beggar  stole  away  her  bridegroom. 
Whom  we  were  going  to  make  hue  and  cry 

after. 
I  tell  YOU  true,  Sir;  she  should  ha'  been  mar- 
ried to»day. 
And  was  the  bride  and  all;   but  in  came 
Clause,  [win 

The  old  lame  beggar,  and  whips  up  Mr.  Gos- 
Cnder  his  arm,  away  with  him ;  as  a  kite. 
Or  an  old  fox,  would  swoop  away  a  gosling. 
Hemp,  *Ti*  she,  'tis  she,  'tis  she!  Niece! 

Jtc'cnter  perlrude, 

Gext.  Ha! 

Hemp.  She,  Sir : 
This  was  a  noble  entrance  to  your  fortune, 
That,  being  on  the  point  thus  to  be  married. 
Upon  her  venture  here,  you  should  surprise 
her.  [fuie 

Wol.  I  begin,  Hcmpskirke,  to  believe  my 
Works  to  my  ends. 

llcmp.  Yes,  Sir;  and  this  adds  trust 
Unto  the  fellow  our  guide,  who  assur'd  me 
Florcz  [did 

Liv'd  in  some  merchant's  shape,  as  Gerrard 
In  the  old  beggar's,  and  that  he  would  use 
Him  for  the  train  to  call  the  other  forth ; 
All  which  we  Bud  is  done.    [Holla  again.^ 
That's  he  again. 

Wol.  Good  we  sent  out  to  meet  him. 

Hemp.  Here's  the  oak. 

Gert.  Oh,  I  am  miserably  lost,  thus  fall'n 
Into  my  uncle's  hands  from  all  my  hopes! 
Can  I  not  think  away  myself  and  die? 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Hubert,  Higgen,  Prigg,  Ferret,  Snap, 
and  Ginkt,  like  loors. 

Hub.  I  like  your  habits  wetl;  they're  safe; 
stand  close.  [ha? 

Hi^.  But  what's  the  action  we  arc  for  now. 
Robbing  a  rip'ier  '^^  of  his  fish? 

Prif^g.  Or  taking 
A  poulterer  prisoner,  without  ransom,  bullies? 

Big.  Or  cutting  off  a  convoy  of  butter? 


lobbing  a  ripper  of  his  fsli.']  Hipper,  properly  ripier,  from  the  Latin  ripa,  i 
1  in  the  nortnem  counties,  and  signifies  a  kind  of  travelling  fishiuonger,  wh 

n    ^VmA  M./%ns*     *^>  rail  ill  tlm  iiiMtTirl    rtnrts 


Q  the  coast,  to  sell  in  the  inland  parts. 
I. 


^       is  a  word 
luonger,  who  carrier 
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Fer.  Or  surprising  a  boor*s  ken,  for  grunl- 

Pfigg.  Or  cackling'Cheals  ? 

Big.  Or  Hfcrgery-praters,  rogers, 
J^iiAHhso'  ti  luUeryf 

Pfigg*  Oh,  I  could  drive  a  regiment 
pr  gieese  afore  me,  such  a  night  as  this. 
Ten  leagues,  with  my  liat  and  staff,  and  not 

a  hiss 
Heard,  nor  a  wing  of  my  troops  disorder*d. 

Hie.  Tell  us. 
If  i(  be  milling  of  a  A^  o/*  duds. 
The  fetchin^-off  a  buck  of  clothes,  or  so? 
We  are  horribly  out  of  linen.'* 

Hub.  No  such  matter. 

Hig.  Let  me  alone  for  any  farmer*s  dog, 
][f  you  have  a  mind  to  the  cheese-loft  j  *tis  but 

thus • 

^nd  he's  a  silencM  mastiff^  during  pleasure. 

Hub.  'Would  it  iyo4ld  please  you  to  he 

Hig.  Mun^.  [silent. 

Enter  Wolfori,  Hempskirke,  Gertrude, 
Boor,  f^c. 

Wol  Who's  there? 

Hub.  A  friend ;  the  huntsman. 

Hemp.  Oh,  'tis  he. 

Hub.  I  have  kept  touch.  Sir.     Which  is 
th*  earl  of  these? 
Will  he  know  a  man  now? 

Hemp.  This,  my  lord,  *s  the  friend 
Hath  undertook  the  service. 

Hub.  I  ft  be  worth 
His  lordship  s  thanks,  anon,  when  *lis  done. 
Lording,  I'll  look  for't.    A  rude  woodman  I 
I  know  how  to  pilch  my  toils,  drive  in  m^ 

^me; 
And  I  have  don't;  both  Florez  and  his  father 
Old  Gerrard,  with  lord  Arnold  of  Benthuisen, 
Cpstin,  and  Jaculin,  young  Florez'  sister: 
I  have  'em  all. 

fVol.  Thpii  speak'st  too  much,  too  happy, 
To  carry  faith  with  it: 

llub.  1  can  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  see,  and  find  'cm. 

mi.  Wc  will  double  [thee. 

Whatever   Hempskirke  then  hath  prpmi&'d 

Hub.  And  I'll  deserve  it  treble.     What 
(lorscha'  you? 

Wpt,  A  hundred. 

Hub.  That's  well :  Ready  to  take 
V  pon  surprize  of  'cm  ? 

Hemp.  Yes. 


Hub.  Divide  then 
Your  force  into  five  squadrons;  fo^  there  an 
So  many  out-lets,  ways  through  the  wood, 
That  issue  from  the  place  where  they  ait 

lodg'd: 
Five  several  ways ;  of  all  which  passi^ 
Wc  must  posscfis  ourselves,  to  round  *ein  in\ 
For  by  one  stariin^-hole  they'll  all  escape  clse^ 
I,  and  four  boors  here  to  me,  will  be  ^aides: 
The  sauadron  where  you  are  myself  will  lesd^ 
And  tliat  they  may  be  more  secure,  I'll  use 
My  wonted  whoops  and  hollas,  as  I  were 
A -hunting  for 'ei^;  which  will  make  tbcni 

rest 
Careless  of  any  noise,  and  be  a  direction 
To  th'  other  guides  how  we  i^pproach  *em  stilly 
l^oL  'Tis  ordered  well;,  aud  rduheth  the 

soldier. 
Make  the  division,  Hempskirke.    Yon  an 

my  charce. 
Fair  one ;  I'll  look  to  you. 

Boor.  Shall  nohody  need 
To  look  to  me.    nilook  unto  myself. 
Hub.  *Ti|  but  this,  remeniber. 
Hig.  Saj,  'lis  done,  boy !  {Eroui^ 

SCpNE  IL  • 
Enter  Gerrard  and  Floret,  . 

■ 

Ger.  By  this  time.  Sir,  I  hope  you  w^nt  no 
reasons 
Why  I  broke  o^Tyour  marriage;  for  thou^I 
Should  as  a  subject  study  ^ou  my  prince 
In  thin^  indificrcnt,  it  will  not  therelgie 
Discredit  you  to  acknowledge  me  your  iatberi 
By  hearkening  to  my  neces^ry  cotinseU. 

F/o.  Acknowledge  yon  mj^fatiier?  Sir,  I  do; 
And  may  impiety,  conspiring  with 
My  other  sins,  smk  me,  and  suddenly, 
VVticn  I  forget  to  pay.  you  a  son's  duty 
In  my  pbedjence,  and  that^^  help'il  R\rth 
With  all  the  cheerfulness 

Ger.  I  pray  you  rise ;  fin  yoo. 

And  may  those  pow'rs  th^  see  an^  love  thii 
Reward  you  for  it  I  Taught  by  yqur  exampU, 
Having  receiv'd  the  rights  clue  to  m  father, 
I  lender  you  th'  allegiance  of  a  subject; 
AVhich  as  mv  prince  accept  of. 

Fio.  Kneel  to  me  ?  *^  [Valli^ 

]\Iay  mountains  first  fall  down  beneath  their 
And  fire  no  mor?  ^ount  upwards,  whep  1 

suffer 
An  act  in  nature  so  preposterous  1 


5*  Gianting'Cheah.']  Former  editions.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Seward. 

55  Buck  of  clq/hes,  &c.]  A  parcel  of  clothes  washed  or  tp  be  washed.  See  Shakespeare's 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

5^  Jr.d  that  help'd  forth.]  To  help  forth  obedience  >vith  cheerfulness,  seems  astiflF  expro- 
sion;  J  iia\e  substituted  the  natural  word,  and  added  a  monosyllable  that  is  necessary  to  the 
measure,  and  believe  that  in  both  I  have  restored  the  original.  Seward, 

Tne  old  reading  is  sense,  and  the  measure  not  unusually  defective;  reading  qbedience,  at 
length,  not  at  all  so.     Helped  forth  is  more  poetical  than  held  forth. 

'^  luieel  to  me,  feff.]  In  King  and  No  king  is  a  passage  similar  to  this.  The  reader  wiU 
find  it  paralleled  to  one  in  Shakespeare's  Coriolauu?,  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 


Sc.  f .] 

oVrcome  iii  ihid,  in  all  things  eke 
ctory  be  yoiirs.    Oiiild  you  here  read 

lould  fkrceive  how  all  my  faculties 
[)h  iii  my  blest  fate,  to  be  found  yours  t 
oar  son,  your  sdn,  Sir !  And  am  prouder 
so,  lo  tlie  fiUher  to  such  goodness; 
h  Heaven  be  pleas'd  I  may  inherit  from 
«!) 

'.  snail  ever  of  those  specious  titles 
lead  for  niy  succession  in  the  e«irIdoni 
possess  it  now)  left  by  my  aiother. 

I  do  believe  it:   Rut ■ 

Oh,  my  lov'd  father, 
I  knew  you  were  so,  by  instinct, 
had  taught  me  to  look  on  your  wants, 
a  stranger's:  And,  I  know  not  how, 
jrdu  call'd  charity,  1  thought  tlie  pay- 
6nt  [for : 

le  religious  debt  Nature  stood  bound 
itdfall,  when  your  njaj^nificcnt  bounty; 
low  ebb  of  fortune,  had  broupcht  in ' 
I  of  blessings;  though  my  threat'niiig 
mts, 

ar  of  their  effects,  still  kept  me  stupid, 
found  out  it  U^as  no  common  pity 
xl  you  to  it. 

Think  of  this  hereafter; 
i^e  with  joy  may  call  it  to  remem- 
aiice ; ,  [now, 

wrill  be  a  time,  more  opportune  than 
yoiir  story  with  all  circumstances. 
us  only :  When  we  fled  from  Wolfort, 
rou  intb  Encland,  and  there  placed  you 
1  hrave  Flanders  merchant,  call'd  rich 
MWin, 

supplied  by  me  unto  that  purpose, 
nd  by  oath  never  to  discover  you ; 
lying,  left  his  name  and  wealth  unto 

reputed  son;  and  yet  reccivM  so. 
w,  as  Florez,  and  a  prince,  remember, 
dntry's  and  the  subject's  general  j;ood, 
hallenge  the  first  part  in  your  affection ; 
ir  maid;  whom  you  chose  to  be  vour 

iff, 

so  far  beneath  you,  that  ybur  love 
jant  she's  not  your  equal. 
In  desqcnt, 

rbw'd  glories  from  dead  ancestors : 
•  her  beaiUy,  chastity,  and  all  virtues 
:mcmber'd  irt  the  best  of  women, 
arch  mi^ht  receive  from  her,  not  give, 
ic  ivcre  his  crown's  purchase :  In  this 

ndulgcnt  father;  in  all  else 
ur  authority. 

Huleri,  HcmpsJcirke,  Jnifort,  Ger- 
(iidie,  and  ^olUirrs. 

.  Sir,  here  he  two  of  'em,  [have 

ther  and  the  son ;  the  rest  you  shall 

as  I  can  rouzx  tht  m. 

Who's  tliis?  Wolfort? 
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froL  Ay,  cripple;  your  feign'd  crutches 
will  nol  help  you. 
Not  patch'd  disguise,  that  hath  so  long  con- 
ceardyou;  .  _  [ranU 

It*s  liow  rid  halting:  I  must  here  find  Gcr-^ 
And  in  this  iherchant's  liabit  bht  Call'd  Florez^ 
Who  would  be  art  earl. 

Qer.  And  is,  wert  thou  a  subject: 

Flo^  U  this  that  traitor  Wolfort? 

ffol.  Yes;  butyoii 
Are  they  that  are  betray'd.    Hempskirke! 
•   Gcri,  My  Goswin  [nes<?, 

Turn'd  prince?  Oh,  I  aiil  poorer  by  this  grcau 
Thari  all  my  fohncr  jealousies  or  misfortunes. 

Flo.  Gertrude!  [Iut: 

'  JVol.  Stay,  Sir ;  you  were  to-day  too  near 
You  must  no  more  aim  at  tliose  easy  accesses. 
Less  you  can  do't  in  air,  without  a  head; 
Which  shall  be  suddenly  iry'd. 

Gcrt.  Oh,  take  Iny  heart  first; 
And,  since  I  cannot  hope  now  to  enjoy  liiui. 
Let  me  but  fall  a  part  of  his  glad  ransom. 

jrof,  Vou  know  riot  your  own  value  that 
entreat — — 

Ger^  So  proud  a  fiend  as  Wolfort  1 

Jfol.  For  so  lost 
A  thing  as  Florez. 

Flo.  And  that  would  be  so. 
Rather  than  she  shodld  stoop  again  to  thee! 
There  is  no  death,  hut's  sweeter  thaii  all  life, 
Wlieri  Wolfort  is  to  give  it.     Oh,  mv  Ger- 
trude, 
It  is  not  that,  nor  princedom,  that  I  go  from ; 
It  is  fron\  thee!  that  loss  includelh  all. 

fVbl.  Ay,  if  my  young  prince  knew  his  loss, 
he'd  say  so ;'  fhini. 

W^hich,  that  he  yet  may  chew  on,  I  will  tell 
This  is  no  Gertrude,  nor  no'  tiemnskirke's 
niece;     .  [Bertha! 

Nor  Vandunke's  daughter :  This  is  Bertha, 
The  heir  of  Brabant,  she  that  caus'd  the  war, 
Whom  1  did  steal,  during  my  treaty  there. 
In  your  minority,  to  raise  myself: 
I  then  foreseeing  'twould  l>cp;ei  a  quarrel ;— * 
That,  a  necessity  of  my  employment;—^ 
The  sarnie  enij)ioyment,  make  me  master  of 

strength ; —  ' 
That  strength,  the  lord  of  Flanders;  so  of 
Brabant,  [Sir, 

By  marrjing  her:  Which  had  not  been  to  do. 
She  come  of  years,  but  that  the  expectation. 
First,  of  her  father's  death,  retarded  It; 
And    since,    the   standing -out  of  Bruges; 
where  [lost. 

Hempskirke  had  hid  her,  till  she  was  near 
But,  Sir,  we  have  r6cover*d  her:  Your  mer- 
chantship  [toms. 

May  break ;  for  this  was  one  of  your  best  bot^ 
1  think. 

Ger.  Insolent  devil! 

Enler  Huherl,  with  Jaculin,  Cinksi 
and  Costin. 

Wol.  Who  are  these,  Hempskirkc? 
Hemp,  M(^,  tuore^  Sir. 
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Flo.  Row  they  triutnph  iu  their  treachery! 
Hemp.  Lord  Arnold  of  Benthaisen,  tfiis 
lord  Costin, 
This  Jaculin,  the  sister  unto  Florcz. 

}Vol.  All  found?  Why>  here's  brave  gam6  j 
this  was  sport-royal. 
And  puts  me  in.  thought  of  a  new  kind  of 
death  for  'em-  [rez*  fall; 

Huntsman^  your  horn!  Firsts  wind  me  Flo- 
Next,  Gerrard'« ;  then,  his  daughter  Jaculin's. 
Those  rascals,  they  shall  die  without  theif 
rites:  5*  [take 

Hang  *cm,  Hempskirke,  on  these  trees.     I'll 
Til*  assay  '^  of  these  myself. 
Htih,  JJot  here,  my  lord  j 
Lei  'em  be  broken  up  upon  a  scaffold ; 
'Twill  shew  the  better  when  their  arbour's 
made. 
Gcr.  Wretch,  art  thou  not  content  thou 
hast  betray'd  us. 
But  mock'st  us  too? 

Ginks.  False  Hubert,  this  is  monstrous! 
Wol.  Hubert? 
Hemp.  \Vho?  this? 
Ger.  Yes,  ^his  is  Hubert,  Wolfort; 
1  hope  ir  has  help'd  himself  to  a  tree. 

/fW.  The  first,  [Sir: 

The  first  of  any,  and  most  glad  I  have  you, 
1  let  you  go  before,  but  for  a  train. 
Is't  you  have  done  this  service? 
liuh.  As  your  huntsman 'j'® 

But  now  as  Hubert  (save  yourselves)  I  will 

The  Wolfs  afoot!  Let  slip!  kill,  kill,  kill, 
kill! 

Enter y  with  ti  drum,  fandmih,  'Mcrchuiits, 
lliggfn,  Prigg,  Ferret,  (ind  Snap. 

Wol.  Betray'd?  [man. 

/////'.  No,  but  wcllcatch'd;  and  T  the  liunts- 
I'tmd.  How  do  you,  Wolfort?  Rascal!  good 
knave  W^olfori! 
I  speak  it  now  without  the  rose!  and  Hemps- 
kirke, [this  lady 
Rnp;uc  Hempskirke!  you  that  have  no  niece: 
Was  siol'n  by  you,  and  ta'en  by  you,  and  noW" 
Kcsigu'd  by  me  to  the  right  owner  here, 
lake  Ikt,  my  prince! 

!'lo.  Can  this  be  possible?  [love! 

Welcome,   my  love,  my  sweef,  my  vvonliy 

I'iind.  I  ha'  giv'n  you  her  twice;  now  keep 

her  better:  And  thank 

I^rd  Hubert,  that  came  to  me  in  Gerrard's 

name,  [inarch 

And  got  me  out,   with   my  brave  boys,  to 


Like  Caesar,  when  he  bred  his  Commentanes; 
So  I,  to  breed  my  chronicle,  came  forth 
Caesar  Vandunkc,  t^  verti,  vidi,  vici! 
Give  rac  my  bottle<  and  set  down  the  dram. 
You  had  your  tricks.  Sir,  had  you?  we  ha 

,  tricks  too! 
Vou  stole  the  lady ! 

Hig,  And  we  led  your  sqiiadrons. 
Where  they  l\a*  scratched  their  1^  a  little, 

with  brambles, 
If  not  their  faces. 

Prigg.  Yes,  and  run  their  heads 
Against  trees. 

y//£r.  'Tis  captain  Pricj,  Sir! 

Prigg.  And  colonel  Hi^gen! 

Ilig.v^e  have  fiU'd  a  ^it  with  your  people, 
iome  with  legs. 
Some  with  arms  broken,  and  a  neck  or  two 
I  think  be  loose. 

Prigg.  The  rest  tot),  that  cscap'd. 
Are  not  yet  out  o'  ih'  briars. 

Hig^  Andyour  horses.  Sir, 
Are  M^'ell  set  up  in  Bruges  all  by  this  time 
You  look  as  you  were  not  well.  Sir,  am! 

would  be 
Shortly  let  blood :  Do  you  want  a  scarf? 

Farid.  A  halter!  [Hubert! 

Ger.  'Tvvas  like  yourself,  honest,  and  aoUc 
Canst  thou  behold  these  mirrors  all  to^eether, 
Of  thy  long,  falf^,  and  bloody  usurpation. 
Thy  tyrannous  proscription,  and  fresh  trea^oo; 
And  not  so  see  thyself,  s^  to  fall  down. 
And  sinkmg  force  a  grave,  with  thine  own 

guilr.  . 

As  deed  as  hell,  to  cover  ihec  and  it? 

IFol.  No,  I  can  stand,  and  praise  the  toils 
that  took  me; 
And  laughing  in  them  die:  They  were  brare 
snares  J  [jient 

Flo.  'Twerc  truer  valour,  if  thou  durst  rc- 
The  wronji^s  th'  hast  done,  and  live. 

U'ol.  Who?  I  re|K-nt,  \^^^ 

And  say  I'm  sorry?   Yes,  'tis  the  foois  Ian- 
And  not  for  \'Voltt>rt. 

J^uiid.  Wolfort,  thouVt  a  devil. 
And  speak'st  his  language.     Oh,  that  I  hnil 
my  loiiojng!  [him. 

Under  this  row  of  trees  now  would  I  hang 

Fin.  No,  let  him  live  until  he  c*\\\  rewnij 
But  Iwiiish'd  frcmi  our  state;  that  is  thvoooifl' 

Favd.  Then  hang  his  worthy  captain  here, 
thi?  Hempskirke, 
For  profit  of  in  esau)ple. 

Flo.  No  3  let  him 


5^  Tlair  ripihts]  The  false  spelling  of  this  wonl  would  not  have  deserved  a  note,  had  not 
it  given  a  sense  lutally  difi'erent  from  the  true  one;  viz.  That  the  two  lords  Were  to  die  with- 
out bfii<5  first  put  in  poss-ession  of  their  iighl.t  or  lordship*.  It  only  means  here,  lliat  Uicy 
ihould  Ve  baiijicd  wiilioat  the  liouour  of  any  rife  or  ceremony.  Seward. 

>5>  7  A*  astay.]  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dielionary,  among  other  explanations  of  this  word, 
givev  aftoc.'i,  tn.hJ-lc;  in  tbe  latter  of  which  senses  it  seems  to  be  used  here. 

^-*  yii  your  /t/inf^mnnf' 

Jyi(t  ntir  ns  Huleri;  save  voiirscl"es,  I  ivillt 

The  Jlcirs  nfoot,  let  s/ip{  /.ill,  kill,  kill,  kill.']  This  pointing,  which  is  Mr.Se%vard's, 
makes  ti  esi:  lines  inexplicable  j  which  now  appear  perfect  senso. 
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^joy  his  shame  too>  with  his  conscious  life; 
To  sncw  how  much  our  innocence  contemns 
K\\  practiccj  from  the  guiltiest^  to  molest  us. 

rand.  A  noble  prince! 

Ger,  Sir,  you  must  help  to  join  [here, 

\.  pair  of  hands,  as  they  have  done  of  ncarts 
\.ncl  to  their  loves  wish  joy *^* 

Flo,  As  to  uiine  own. 
Vfy  gracious  sister !  worth iestbf other! 
^  yand.  ril  go  afore,  and  have  the  bonfire 
made,  [backrack ;  ** 

Vfy  fireworks,  and  flap- dragons,  and  good 
kV  ith  a  peck  of  little  fishes,  to  drink  down 
Ln  healths  to  this  day!  [Exit^ 

Hif^»  *r»light,  here  be  changes; 
riie  bells  ha*  not  so  many,  nor  a  dance,  Pritci:. 

Pri^f!^.  Our  company's  grown  hoinble  tiiia 
IfVhat  think  you,  terreti  [by  it. 

Fer.  Marrv,  1  do  think » 
That  we  mig))t  all  be  lords  now,  if  we  coiild 
stand  for't.  Ho^lgc  first, 

//f>.  Not  I,  if  they  should  offer  it :  I'll  dis- 
Remove  the  Bush  into  another  climate. 

Gcr.  Sir,  you  must  thank  this  worthy  bur* 
go  master. 
Acre  he  friends  ask  to  be  look'd  on  too. 
And  thank'd ;  who,  tho*  their  trade  and  course 

of  life 
Be  not  so  perfect  but  it  may  be  betterM, 
Have  yet  us*d  me  with  courtesy,  and  been  true 
SoL^ects  unto  me,  while  I  was  their  king; 
A  place  I  know  not  well  how  to  resign, 
Kor  unto  whom.    But  this  I  will  entreat 
y our  grace:  command  them  to  follow  me  to 

Bruges ; 
Where  I  will  take  the  cafro  on  me  to  find 
ikimc  manly,  and  more  profitable  course^ 
To  fit  them  as  a  part  of  the  republick. 

Flo.  Do  you  hear,  Siri?  Do  so. 

Iliil.  Thanks  to  your  good  grace ! 

Prigg'  To  your  good  lordship! 

Fer,  May  you  both  live  long! 

Ccr.  Attend  me  at  Vandunke's,  the  burgo- 
master'j?.  [Ej(*urU  all  but  beggars. 

Ilig.  Ves,  to  beat  liemp,  and  be  whipp'd 
twice  a-week. 
Or  turn  the  wheel  for  Crab  the  ropc-miker; 
Or  learn  to  «»o  along  with  him  his  course 
(That's  a  fine  course  now)  i'  ih'  common- 
What  say  you  to  it?  [wealth  :   Prigg, 

Prigg.  It  is  the  backward*-»t  course 
1  know  i*  th'  world. 

Uic.  Then  Hip^^cn  will  tcarce  thrive  by  it. 
You  do  conclude? 

Prigg.  'Faiili  hardly,  very  hardly. 

I//4J.  Troth.   I   am^partly  of  your  mind, 

prince  Prigg.  [will  seek 

And  therefore,^  farewell,  Flanders!    liiggen 
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Some  safer  shelter,  in  some  other  climate^ 
With  this  his  tatter'd  colony.     Let  me  sec  J 
Snap*  Ferret,  Prtgg,  an<l  Higgen,  all  are  left 
Of  the  true  blood :   What,  shall  we  into  £n 
land  ? 

Prigg,  Agreed < 

Hig.   Then    bear  up    bravely   witli  your 
Brute,**^  my  lads! 
Iligsen  hath  prigg' d  the  prancvrs  in  his  days^ 
And  sold  good  penny-worths  x  VV'e  will  have 

a  course; 
The  spirit  of  Bottom  is  grown  bottomless. 

Prigg.  ril  T/taand  no  more,  nor  cant. 

Hig.  Yes,  your  six  penny- worth 
In  private,  brother  :•  Sixpence  is  a  sum 
rU  steal  you  any  man's  dog  for. 

Prigg.  For  sixpence  more 
You'll  tell  the  owner  where  he  is. 

IJig.  Tis  rights 
Higgen  nmst  practise**  so  must  Prijrg  to  cat ; 
And  write  the  letter*  and  gi'  the  word — But 
No  more,  as  either  of  these^-*^—  [now 

Prigg.  But  as  trut  beggars 
As  e'er  we  wefo-« — * 

Jlig,  We  stand  here  for  an  Epilogue. 
Ladiesi  your  bounties  first!  the  rest  will  follow  j 
tor  women's  favours  are  a  leading  alms: 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  look  cheerly*  throw  your 
Out  at  your  masks.  [eyes 

Prigg.  And  let  your  beauties  sparkle ! 

Hig.  So   may  you  tie'er   watH  dressings, 
jewels,  gowns. 
Still  in  the  fashion! 

Prigg,  Nor  the  men  you  loCc, 
Wealth  nor  discourse  to  please  you ! 

Hig.  May  you,  gentlemen. 
Never  want  good  fresh  suits,  nor  liberty! 

Prigg.  May  every  iuerc1)>nt  here  see  safe 
his  ventures! 

Hig,  And  every  honest  citizen  his  debts  in  f 

Prigg.  Tile  lawyers  gain  good  clients! 

Illg,  And  the  cfienCs 
Good  counsel ! 

Prigg.  All  the  gamesters  here  gcod  fot'tune  T. 

Hig.  The  drunkards,  too,  gpod  wine! 

Prigg,  The  eaters  meat 
Fit  for  their  tastes  and  palates  t 

Hig.  The  good  wives 
Kind  husbaiidsl 

Prigg.  The  young  maids  choice  of  suitors  I 

Hiir.  The  midwi\cs  mcrrv  hearts! 

J  rigg.  And  all  good  c!ii*erl 

HiZ'  As  vou  are  kind  unto  us  and  our  Bush  i 
We  are  the  Bei;gars,  and  your  daily  beadsmen, 
And  have  your  money;  but  t!ie  alms  we  ask. 
And  live  by,  is  your  grace;  Give  that,  and 

then 
We'll  boldly  say  our  word  is,  come  again  I 


*'  W^iih  joi/.l  Former  editions.  Seward. 

**  Backrack.     Salt-fish,     h'ee  Treaty  of  peace. 

**  Brute.']  A  luding  to  Brute,  or  Brutus,  a  Trojan,  and  descendant  of  iEneas,  said  to  havo 
landed,  settled,  and  reigned  m  hngtand.     See  Milton's  History  of  Endand. 

'"••  A'o  more,  as  eitktr  of  these.^  i.  e.  No  more  as  liiggen  or  Prigg,  but  as  Actors;  for 
from  hcuce  they  become  speakers  otepilogue. 


3«0  BEGGARS'  BUSH. 


TO  the  second  Volume  of  Bailey's  Dictionary  is  annexed,  *  A  Collection  df  the  Canting 
^  Words  and  Term?,  both  ancient  and  modcfrn,  used  by  Beggars,  Gypsies,  Cheats,  Hoase- 
^  breakers^  Shop-lifters*  Foot-pads,  ttigh-waynien,*  &c.  by  an  examination  whereof  the  CmI 
Appears  to  be  not  Only  an  estallishcd,  but  a  syitemdtical  language.  We  thought  it  necessary  to 
reeur  to  it,  not  only  to  sec  whether  there  was  an  agreement  between  that  coUifCtion  and  Theo- 
bald's explanations,  but  also  to  derive  (aS  there  appeared  frequent  opportunitv)  a  clearef  aitd 
stronger  explication  than  that  critick  has  given  us.  It  should  h^ve  been  preniised,  that  the  a- 
planation  of  the  cant  terms  given  in  the  edition  of  \lbO,  were  collected  by  Air.  Seward  from 
the  marginal  reitiarks  of  Mr.  Theobald. 

With  rcspfect  tO  the  propriety,  or  authority,  with  n^hich  either  Theobald  or  Bailey  explain 
the  cant  iirjkSf  or  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  them,  we  ccln  give  no  ihfomlattoo; 
but  as  nOne  of  those  terms,  printed  by  Mr.  Seward,  seem  warranted  by  any  derivation,  and  as 
similar  termSj  according  to  Bailey,  have  an  apparent  advantage  in  this  respect;  we  have  been 
induced  to  vary  the  spelling  from  the  other  editions,  agreeable  to  that  exhibittei  by  Baikf* 
The  Canters'  oath  has  hitherto  been  printed  in  the  following  manner : 

/  cfown  thy  nab  with  a  gag  iff  behbouse, 

jind  stall  thee  by  the  salmon  tnto  tlie  clowi, 

To  mand  on  the  pad,  and  strike  all  the  cheats ; 

To  mill  from  the  rufftnans,  and  commission  and  slates  i 

Twang  dell's,  i'  the  stiromel^  and  let  the  quire-cuffihi 

And  herman-becktrine,  and  trine  to  the  ruffin. 

In  the  first  line,  ^ag- seems  devoid  of  meaning,  while  gage  (which  Bailey  tells  us  signifies  a 
pot)  conveys  an  idea  o'f  a  vessel  or  measure-,  and  bene  (which  seems  derived  from  the  Latin 
bene  or  the  French  lien)  is  more  likely  to  have  been  lised  for  good  than  ben.  Iii  the  second, 
salamoH  (which  Bailey  renders,  the  beggars'  sacrament,  or  oath)  leaves  the  verse  much  smoodier 
than  salmoti.  In  the  fourth,  the  conjunction  and  (which  is -a  modern  interpolation)  mnnleis 
the  poetry,  and  yf'iiM  it  the  sense;  as  ruffmans,  and  commission;  and  slates,  seem  to  be  three 
diflf.'rent  classes  bf  peoplcj  or  three  different  articles  of  some  kind,  which  were  tobeptlla^; 
instead  ot  ruff  mans  meaning  the  hedges  or  bushes,  from  which  the  commissibn  and  slates  (i.e. 
shirt  and  kheetsj  ivere  to  be  purloined.  In  the  fifth,  dcirs  ajipcaringas  a  genitive  case,  and 
having  a  comma  after  it^  th<;  |bssagc  is  totally  inexplicable;  and  sliromel  is  not  near  so  agree- 
able to  the  verse  as  htrbmmel,  i^hich,  Mys  Bailey,  means  straw.  In  the  sixth  line,  edit.  t7aO, 
We  read,  HermaH-Becktrine,  which  is  totally  unintelligible;  prior  to  that  edition,  Hermnt 
Beck  strine:  We  have  no  doubt  but  our  Authors  wrote,  harmanbecks  (constables,  or  b^lcs) 
trine  (hang).  The  printer  had  ihistakcniy  made  s  the  initial  letter  of  trine,  instead  of  the  final 
of  harmdfweck. 

Having  thus  tneritioned  such  variation^  as  we  have  ihadc  (in  which  \Ve  conceivect  oarsdics 
warranted  bV  derivation,  or  metre,  and  sometimes  by  both)  we  shall  proceed  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Cant  Ttims  made  use  of  in  this  excellent  Comedy,  Be^ars*  Bush;  not  assuming t0 
ourselves  any  vefy  great  merit  from  the  depth  of  our  researches  in  the  gully-hole  of  literatuTt, 
4nd  our  proficiency  In  this  most  vulgar  pari  of  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Abram-ntan,  a  beggar  pretendinj;  to  l.^  mad.     T. 

Back  or  Belly-cheats,  rainicni,  or  lood  stolen.     T. 

Been-wuids,  good  words.     T. 

BouzE,  drink.     T. 

BouzixG-KEN,  ale-house.    T. 

Cackling-cheats,  chickens.     T. 

Clapperdudgeon,  a  beggar  born  and  bred.     T. 

Clowes,  rogues.    T. 

Commission,  a  shirt.    B. 

Co\F.y  a  man,  one  not  of  the  gang.     T. 

Cranke,  a  genteel  impostor,  appearing  irt  divers  shapes.     T. 

Dells,  young  wenches  undebauched.    T. Dells,  young  ripe  weftches,  who  have  not 

lo3t  their  virginity,  which  the  Upright-Slan  (i.  e.  the  vilest  stoutest  rogue  in  the  pack)  has  a 
right  to  ilie  enjoyment  of;  after  which  they  are  used  in  comtnon  by  the  whole  fraternity.  B. 

DoMMERER,  pretending  to  have  his  torigue  ctit  out.     T. Dt^MERARs,  or  Drommerars, 

ro^iucs,  pretendincr  to  have  had  their  tongues  cut  out,  or  to  be  born  dumb  and  deaf,  who  anlfi- 
cially  turn  the  tips  of  their  tongues  into  their  throats,  and  with  a  ittck  make  them  bleed.  B. 

Doxies,  strumpets.     T, 

Fambles,  hands.     T: 

I'ilcheo,  stole*    T. 
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Filches,  staves.    T.-, -^  Filch,  a  staff,  with  hole  through  nnd  a  spike  at  the  boftom, 

to  pluck  clothes  frop  a  hed<^e,  or  any  thuig  out  of  a  casement.     B. 
Heater,  sucJi  as  beg  with  sham  patents,  pr  briefs,  for  spitals,  prisons,  fires,  inundations, 

&c.    B. 
*'uMBUMBis,  tQ  your  guard  and  postures.     T. AUhouj^h  Mr.  Theobald  has  explained 

this  word  Mrith  those  used  by  Pngg  in  the  next  line,  >ve  rather  think  J'umbumlis  a  /ancje4 

waich'Word,  than  a  ca^t  tarn. 
^AGK  OF  BEN|p-BOwsH,  a  pot  of  stiong  Hquor.    B. 

]rKUNTfV6-CHBAT8,  pigs.      T, 

lARilfAirBECKS,  beedles.    p. 

iuM,  strong  liquor.     T' 

Farkman,  one  who  makes  cpimterfyit  licences,  pr  passes.  ^  7'. 

{jBK,  a  house.    ^. 

uAO  OF  DUPDS,  a  buck  of  clothes  J  as,  *  We'll  cloy  that  lag  of  dudds: — *  Come,  let  us  ilc^l 

that  buck  of  clothes.'    B. 
Lamb*d,  soundly  beaten.     Z*. 
LpvR,  money.     T, 
Margery-praters,  hens.     T, 
IIaund,  ^eg.    T, 
Sif  AUNDBRs,  beggars.    T. 
Mill,  rob.    7*.         . 
Mqrts,  wpmen  or  wenches.     71 
Nab,  head.     T, 
NAii-t:HEAT9,  hats.     T. 
Niggled,  lain  yvitb,  debauched.     T. 
Pad,  the  road,  or  way.     T. 
pATRico,  strolling  priest  that  marry  under  a  hedee.    T-r— Patricpves,  or  Pater*coves, 

stfolliDg  priests,  that  piarr^-  under  a  |iedge,  without  Gospel  or  Compion-Prayer-Book :  The 

cpople  standing  on  e^ch  side  a  dead  beast,  are  bid  tp  \vit  together  till  death  them  c*pes  part  j 

ap  snaking  hands,  the  wedding  is  ende^.    B, 
E^o,  sixpence.    T, 

t*AIGG*I>  THE  PRANCERS,   Stole  hpises.     T.       .    .     pRlGGEttg    OF    PRANCERS,    borse-StealcTf, 

who  carry  a  bridle  \\i  their  ppckets,  and  a  small  pad-sadJle  in  their  breeches.    B, 
Prop,  either  to  his  own  support,  or  else  by  abbre\*iatiop  ^o  his  oiyn  property.     ^. 

KBEfiE-cuFFiN,  justice  ot  pface.    B.      '  ' 
ftERf,  geesei    T, 
luFPHi^ifS,  hedges.     7\ 
LoFP|v,deyU.    T. 

(alicq^,  oath.    Tl-r Salamov,  the  beggars'  sacrament  or  oath.    3. 

Blate^i^  sheets.    T. 

&TALL,  tostal.    T. Stalling,  making  or  ordaining.    B, 

Strik^  A^l  the  CHEATS,  rob  aH  you  meet.    T. 

STROBfMEi;.,  hay.    B. 

Tibs  of  t^ie  Buttery,  goslings.    T,        Qeese.    -p. — —It  has  been  suggested  by  one  gentle- 

man,  that  eggs  are  meant  by  t^is  termj  and  by  another^  that  it  means  rabbits, 
TanrE,  hang.     T, 
TwASG  Pf  l-Ls*  ^*^  with  inaid*.    7\ 


THE 


HtTMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 

A    TRAGI-COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovelace,  ascribe  this  Play  wholly  ta 
Fletcher ;  but  as  these  panegyrists  generally  attribute  to  him  only  the  pieces  they  mentioDi 
as  if  unassisted  in  any  of  them  by  Beaumont,  we  must  not  much  rely  on  their  testimony. 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  l647  j  and  used,  until 
a  few  years  past,  to  be  sometimes  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Cofent-Garden. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


'Would  some  man  would  instruct  me  what 
to  say : 

f'or  this  same  Prolo^e,  usual  to  a  play, 
s  tied  to  such  an  old  form  of  petition. 
Men  must  say  nothing  now  beyond  commis- 
sion : 
The  cloaks  we  wear,  the  legs  we  makcj  the 

place  , 

We  stand  in,  must  be  oi\e;  and  one  the  face. 
Nor  altered,  nor  exceeded;  if  it  be, 
A  general  hiss  hangs  on  our  levity. 
We  have  a  play,  a  new  play,  to  play  now^ 
And  thus  low  in  our  play's  behalf  we  bow: 


We  i)ow  to  beff  your  suffrage,  and  kind  eat. 
If  it  were  naugnt,  or  that  it  might  appear 
A  thing  buoy*d  up  by  prayer,  gentlemen, 
Believe  my  faith,  you  siiould  not  see  me  then. 
Let  them  speak  then  have  power  to  stop  a 

storm ; 
I  never  lov'd  to  feel  a  house  so  warm. 
But  for  the  play,  if  you  dare  credit  me, 
I  think  it  well :  All  new'things  you  shall  see^ 
And  those  dispos'd  to  all  the  mirth  that  may  | 
And  short  enough  we  hope :  And  snch  a  play 
You  were  wont  to  like.  Sit  nobly  then,  and  see: 
If  it  miscarry,  pray  look  not  for  me! 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mek. 


ncwKTirina    I**"*  '®  Antigonus,    in  love 


r  Three  Aings,  equal  sharers 
Seleucus,  1  wiih  Antigonus  of  what 
Ltsimachus^  <  Alexander  the  Great  had, 
Ptolomet,     J      with  united  powers  op- 

V.     posing  Antigonus, 
•         ^   C  a  brave  qld  merry  soldier,  as- 

TiMON, 

Cbarinthus 

Menippus, 

The  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

Gentlemen,  //">"f ^'"'^/<'"<'«'^»  "/De- 

(.      metnus. 

Three  Ambassadors yVom  the  three  kings, 

Gentlemen-Ushers. 

Citizens. 


^,  9%, 

HUS,'  > 
JS,  J 


servants  to  Antigonus,  and 
his  vices. 


Phtsicians. 

Herald. 

Magician. 

Host. 

Grooms, 

Soldieri. 


WoiAZTt. 


cdaughter  to  Se- 
Celia,  ('a/ta^  Enanthe)  ^     leucus, mistress 

I    to  Demetrius, 
Leucippe,  a  bawd,  c^ent  for  the  king's  vices ^ 
Ladies. 

Citizens*  Wives. 
Governess  to  Celia, 

A  CoUNTRY-WoMAN. 

Phebe,  her  daughter. 

Two  Servants  of  the  game. 

Scene,  GREECE. 
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THE  HUMOKOUS  LIEUTENANT. 


[Act !.  Sc.  1 


ACT   L 


SCENE  1. 


Eniir  two  Ushers,  and  Grooms  wiih  perfumes. 

1  Usher. Ty  OUND,  round,  perfume  it  round! 

^^    quick !  Look  ye  diligently 
The  state'  be  right!   Are  these  the  richest 

cushions  ? 
Fy,  fy !  who  waits  i*  th*  wardrobe  ? 

9  Usher.  But^  pf^y*  ^^l  me, 
Do  tou  think  for  certain  these  Ambassadors 
Shall  hafve  this  momine  audience^ 

1  Usher.  They  shall  have  it?  [not! 
Lordy  that  you  live  at  court,  stni  understand 
I  tell  you  they  must  have  it. 

2  Usher.  Upon  what  necessity  ? 
1  Usher.  Still  you  are  off  the  trick  of  court: 

Sell  your  place,  [tillage. 

And  sow  your  grounds;  you  are  not  for  this 

Enter  Ladies  and  Genttemeh. 

Madams,  the  best  way  is  the  upper  lodgings  \ 
There  you  may  see  at  ease. 
Ladies.  We  thank  you.  Sir. 

lExe.  Ladies  and  Gent. 

1  Usher.  Would  you  have  all  these  slighted } 
Who  should  report  then,  [beard 

The  Ambassadors  were  handsome  men  ?  His 
A  neat  one ;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  quicker  than 

lightning,  [tho  little  ones. 

And,  when  it  breaks,  as  blasting;  his  legs, 
Yet  movers  of  a  mass  of  understanding  i 
Who  shall  commend  their  cloaths?  who  shall 

take  notice 
Of  the  most  wise  behaviour  of  their  feathers  ? 
You  live  a  raw  man  here. 

2  Usher.  I  think  I  do  so. 

Enter  two  Citizens,  and  Wives. 

i  Usher.  Why,  whither  would  ye  all  press  ? 

1  Cit.  Good  master  Usher ! 

2  Cit.  My  wife,  and  some  few  of  my  ho- 
nest neighbours  here 

1  Usher.  Prithee  begone,  [like  an  ass. 
Thou  and  thy  honest  neighbours ;  thou  look^st 
Why,  whither  would  you,  Fish-face? 

2  Cit.  If  I  might  have  [Sir, 
But  th'  honour  to  see  you  at  my  poor  house, 
A  capon  bridled  and  saddled  1*0  assure  your 

worship,  [Sir. 

A  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  a  pottle  of  wine, 
I  knew  your  brother  *,  he  was  as  like  you^ 
And  shot  the  best  at  butt5 - 

1  Usher.  A  pox  upon  thee !  [toy.  Sir, 

2  Cit.  Some  music  I'll  assure  you  too;  my 
Can  play  o'  the  virginals. 

1  Usher.  Prithee,  good  Toy,  [blown ; 

Take  away  thy  shoulder  of  mutton,  it  is  fly- 


And,  Shonlder,'  take  thy  flap  along ;  here's  no 

place  for  ye. 
Nay,  then,  you  had  best  be  knock'd ! 

[^Exeunt  Cit. 

Enter  Celia. 

Celia.  I  would  fain  see  him !         [ber 

The  glory  of  this  place  makes  me  remein- 
But,  die  those  thoughu,  die  all  but  iny  de- 
sires !  [herc. 
Even  those  to  death  are  sick  too.  He  s  not 
Nor  how  mf  eyes  may  guicfe  me 

2  Ushef.  What's  your  business? 
Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there?  Here's 

fine  shuffling! 
You  wastcoate€r!  you  must  go  back. 

Celia.  There  is  not. 
There  caniK>t  be,  (six  days,  and  never  see  nie!) 
There  must  not  be  desire.—- Sir,  do  you  think. 
That  if  you  had  a  mistress 

1  Usher.  'Sdeath !  she's  mad! 

Celia.  And  were  yourself  an  honest  man> — 
It  cannot 

1  Usher.   What  a  devil  hast  tliou  to  do 
with  me  or  my  honesty  r 

Will  you  be  jogging,  good  Nimble-tongiie? 
My  fellow  door-keeper ! 

2  Usher.  Prithee,  let  ner  alone. 
1  Usher.  The  king  is  coming. 

And  shall  we  have  an  agent  from  the  suborbi 
Come  to  crave  audience  too?  [bieedio^ 

Celia.  Before,  I  thought  you  to  have  aUtUe 
Sotroe  tang  of  gentry ;  but  now  I  take  ycm 
Without  the  help  of  any  perspective,  [plain^, 
For  that  you  cannot  alter. 

1  Usher.  What  is  that? 

Celia.  An  ass.  Sir!  [thinks, 

You  bray  as  like  one,  and,  by  my  troth,  me- 
As  you  stand  now,  cobsidenng  who  to  kick 
You  appear  to  me  [next, 

Just  with  that  kind  of  gravity,  and  wisdon. 
Your  place  m&y  bear  thetiame  of  gentleman, 
But  if^  ever  any  of  that  bfitter  stick  to  your 

2  Usher.  You  must  be  nuxlester.  [bre«l— 
Celia.  Let  him  use  me  nobler. 

And  w^r  good  cloeths  to  do  good  offices  f 
They  hang  upon  a  feUow  of  his  virtur. 
As  mough  they  hung  on  gibbetsw 
2  Usher.  A  perilous  wench ! 

1  Usher.  Thrust  her  into  a  corner ;  I'll  no 
more  on  her.  [maid,  stand  close, 

2  Usher.-  You  have  enoush.  Go,  pretty 
And  use  that  little  tongue  with  a  little  more  -. 

Celia.  I  thank  you.  Sir.  [temper. 

2  Usher.  When  the  shows  arc  past, 
rU  have  you  into  the  cellar;  there  we'll  diofi» 
(A  very  pretty  wench,  a  witty  rogue !)  [mcrir  ? 
And  there  we'll  be  as  merry— Can  yoa  W 


'  The  sfate."]  i.  e.  The  8tate<hair,  or  throne.- 
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Ceiia.  Oh,  very  merry,      [shall  not  know. 

2  Usher.  Only  ourselves,  this  churlish  fellow 

Celia.  By  no  means. 

2  Usher.  And  can  you  love  a  little? 

Celia.  Love  exceedingly : 
I  ha\'e  cause  to  love  you,  dear  Sir. 

2  Usher.  Then  i*ll  carry  you, 
And  shew  you  all  the  pictures,  and  the  hang- 
ings, [then,  sweet, 
The  lodginn,  gardens,  and  the  walks  ^  and 
You  shall  tell  me  where  yon  lie. 

Celia.  Yes,  marry,  will  L 

2  Usher.  And't  shall  go  hard  but  V\\  send 
you  a  venison  pasty, 
Andoring  a  bottle  of  wine  along, 

1  Usher.  Malye  room  there ! 

2  Usher.  Room  there  afore!  Stand  close; 
the  train  is  coming. 

Mnter  King  Antigomis,  Timon,  Charinthus, 

and  Menippus. 

Celia.  Have  I  yet  left  a  beauty  to  catch 
fools  ? — 
Yet,  yet,  I  see  him  not.    Oh,  what  a  misery 
Jj  love,  expected  long,  deluded  longer ! 
Ant.  Conduct  in  the  Ambassadors. 
1  Usher.  Make  room  there  \ 
Ant.  They  shall  not  long  wait  answer. 

\Flourish. 
Celia.  Yet  he  comes  not ! 

(Enler  three  Anihassadors.J 

Why  are  eyes  set  on  these,  and  multitudes 
Follow,  to  make  these  wonders?  Oh,  good 

gods!  [here? 

What  would  these  look  like,  if  my  love  were 
But  I  am  fond,  forgetful ! 

Ant.  Now  your  grievance. 
Speak,  short,  and  have  as  short  dispatch. 

1  Amb   Then  thus.  Sir : 
In  all  our  royal  masters'  names,  we  tell  you, 
You  have  done  injustice,  broke  the  bonds  of 

concord ; 
And,  from  their  equal  shares,  frbm  Alexander 
Pkrted,*  and  so  possess'd,  not  like  a  brother. 
Bat  as  an  open  enemy,  you  have  hedg*d  in 
Whole  provinces ;  man  u  and  maintain'd  these 

inj  uries ;  [nour  you. 

And  daily  with  your  sword,  tho*  they  still  ho- 
Make  bloody  roads,  take  towns,  and  ruin 

castles ; 
And  still  their  sufferance  feels  the  weight. 
9  Amb.  Think  of  that  love,  great  Sir,  that 

honour'd  frieiidship,  [strength. 

Yourself  held  with  our  masters ;  think  of  that 
When  yon  were  all  one  body,  all  one  mind ; 
When  all  your  swords  struck  one  way  j  when 

your  angers. 
Like  so  many  brother  billows,  rose  together. 
And,  qurling  up  yoqr  foamjnv  crests,  defied 
Even  mighty  kings,  and  in  their  falls  entomb'd 

'eni.  [conquerors. 

Oh,  think  of  these!  and  you  that  have  been  | 


That  ever  led  your  fortunes  open-ey*d, 
Chain*d  fast  by  confidence  j  you  that  Fame 

courted. 
Now  ye  want  enemies  and  men  to  match  ye. 
Let  not  your  own  swords  seek  your  ends,  to 

shame  ye ! 

Enler  Demetrius,  with  a  javelin,  and  Gen* 

tlemen. 

3  Amjb.  Chuse  which  you  will,  or  peace  or 
Prepared  for  either.  [war;  we  come 

I  Usher.  Room  for  the  prince  there  I 
Celia.  Was  it  the  prince  they  said  ?  How 

my  heart  trembled ! 
*Tis  he,  indeed !  What  a  sweet  noble  fierceness 
Dwells  in  his  eyes!  Young  Meleager-like, 
When  he  return  *d  from  slaughter  of  the  boar, 
Crown*d  with  the  loves  and  honours  of  the 

people,  [looks  now. 

With  all  the  gallant  youth  pf  Greece,   he 
Who  could  deny  him  love? 
Dem.  Hail,  royal  father! 
Ant.  You're  welcome  from  your  sport.  Sir. 

D'ye  see  this  gentleman. 
You  that  bring  thunders  in  your  mouths,  and 

earthquakes,  [^ne. 

To  shake  and  totter  my  designs?  Can  you  ima- 
You  men  of  poor  and  common  apprefiensions. 
While  I  admit  this  man  my  son,  this  nature. 
That  in  one  look  carries  mqre  fire,  and  fierce- 

tiess,  [admit  him. 

Than  all  your  masters  in  their  lives ;  dare  I 
Admit  him  thus,  even  to  my  side,  my  bosom. 
When  he  is  fit  to  rule,  when  all  men  cry  him. 
And  all  hopes  hang  about  his  head;  'thus 

place  him,  [ing 

His  weapon  hatch'd  in  blood ;  all  these  attend- 
When  he  shall  make  their  fortunes,  all  as 

sudden 
In  any  expedition  he  shall  point  *em      [ing; 
As  arrows  from  a  Tartar's  bow,  and  spmt 
Dare  1  do  this,  and  fear  an  enemy? 
Fear  your  great  master?  yours?  or  yours? 

Dem.  On,  Hercules! 
Who  says  you  do.  Sir?  Is  there  any  thing 
In  these  mens'  faces,  or  their  masters*  actions,  * 
Able  to  work  such  wonders? 

Celia.  Now  he  speaks ! 
Oh,  I  could  dwell  upon  that  tongae  for  ever ! 
Dtm.   You  call  *em  kings:   xhey  never 

wore  those  royalties; 
Nor  in  the  progress  of  their  lives  arriv'dyet 
At  any  thoiight  of  king :  Imperial  dignities. 
And  powerful  godlike  lections,  fit  for  princes. 
They  can  no  more  put  on,  and  make  'em  sit 

riglit,  [Heaven. 

Than  1  can  with  this  mortal   hiMid    hold 
Poor  petty  men !  Nor  haye  I  yet  forgot 
Tlie  chiefcst  honoiurs  time  find  merit  gav« 

'em  ; 
Lysimach\is,  your  master,  at  his  best. 
His  highest,  and  his  hopefull'st  dignities. 
Was  but  grand-master  of  the  elephants^ 


Parted.']  Parted  hcxt  means  divided  into  parts. 
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Seleucus  of  the  treasure ;  and  for  Ptolomey, 
A  thing  not  thought  on  then,  scarce  heard  of 
yet,  [men — 

Some  master  of  ammunition  :^  And  mast  these 

Celia.  What  a  brave  confidence  Hows  from 
Oh,  sweet  young  man !  [his  spirit ! 

Dem,  Musi  these  hold  pace^  with  us, 
And  on  the  same  file  hang  their  memories? 
Must  these  examine  what  the  wills  of  kings 
are?  [actions 

Prescribe  to  their  designs,  and  chain  their 
To  their  restraints?  be  friends  and  foes  when 

they  please? 
Send  out  their  thunders,  and  their  menaces. 
As  if  the  fate  of  mortal  things  were  theirs? 
Go  home,  good  men,  and  tell  your  masters 

from  us. 
We  do  'em  too  much  honour  to  force  from  'em 
Their  barren  countries,  ruin  their  waste  ci- 
ties ;  ['em, 
Aind  tell  'em,  out  of  love,  we  mean  to  leave 
Since  they  will  needs  be  kings,  no  more  to 
tread  on,                                        fi^^ge ; 
Than  they  have  able  wits  and^pow'rs  to  ma- 
And  so  we  shall  befriend  'em. — Ha!  what 
does  she  there? 

Ami.  This  is  your  answer,  king? 

^n/.  *Tis  like  to  prove  so. 

Dem.  Fy,  sweet  I  what  ipake  you  here? 

Celia.  Pray  you,  do  not  chide  me.       [me. 

jDein.  You  3o  yourself  much  wrong,,  and 

Celia.  Pray  you,  pardon  me ! 
I  feel  my  fault,  which  only  was  committed 
Thro*  my  dear  love  lo  you.     1  have  not  seen 
you,  [to  you — 

(Ana  how  can  I  live  then?)  I  have  not  spoke 

JOem.  I  know,  this  week  you  have  not.    1 

will  redeem  all.  [are,  sweet ! 

You  are  so  tender  now !  Think  where  you 

Celia.  What  other  light  have  I  left? 

Dem.  Prithee,  Celia! 
Indeed,  I'll  see  you  presently. 

Celia.  I  have  done.  Sir. 
you  will  not  misb? 

JDem.  Bv  this,  and  this,  I  will  not. 

Celia,  'Tis  in  your  will,  and  I  must  Le 
obedient. 

Dem.  No  more  of  these  assemblies. 

Celia.  I  am  commanded.      [myser\?cc — 

1  Usher.  Room  for  the  lady  there !  Madam, 

I  Gent.  My  coach,  an't  please  you,  lady! 


2  Usher.  Room  before  there!  [upon  yoo-r 
2  Gent.  The  honour,  madam,  but  to  wait 

My  servants,  and  my  state 

Celia.  Lord,  how  they  flock  now! 
Before,  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  beat  me. 
How  these  flies  play  i'  th'  sun-shine?  Pray  ye, 

no  services  j 
Or,  if  ye  needs  must  play  the  hobby-horses. 
Seek  out  some  beauty  that  affects  'em !  Fare- 
well, [enou^ 
Nay,  pray  ye,  spare,  gentlemen;   I  am  «d 
To  go  alone  at  these  years,  without  crotches. 

[Exit. 

2  Usher.  Well,  I  could  curse  now:  Bot 
that  will  not  help  me. 

I  made  as  sure  account  of  thb  wench  now, 

immediately.  [me! 

Do  but  consider  how  the  devil  has  crouM 

*  Meat  for  my  master,*  she  cries.     \ycll^-7 

3  Ami.  Once  more.  Sir, 

We  ask  your  resolutions :  Peace,  or  war,  yet? 

Dem.  War,  war,  my  noble  father! 

Ant,  Thus  I  fling  it :  5 
And,   fair-ey'd  Peace,  farewell!    You  hate 
your  answer!  [itinvoys. 

Conduct  out  the  Ambassadors,  and  gire'eo) 

Dem.  Tell  your  high-hearted  mastcn,  they 
shall  not  seek  us. 
Nor  cool  i'  th'  field  in  expectation  of  usj 
We'll  ease  your  men  those  marches:  In  their 

strength  <«, 
And  full  abilities  of  mind  and  couracc. 
We'll  find  'em  out,  and  at  their  best  trin) 
buckle  with  'em.  [come,  Sir, 

3  Arnh.  You  will  find  so  hot  a  soldier's  wcl- 
Your  favour  shall  not  freeze. 

2  Ami.  A  forward  gentleman: 
Pity  the  war  should  bruise  such  hopes. 

Arit.  Conduct  'em  1  [Exeunt  Arnh, 

Now,  for  ihi^  preparation :  Where's  Leontius? 
Call  him  in  presently :  For  I  mean  in  pcrsoo. 
Gentlemen,  myself,  with  my  old  fortuned — '' 

Dem.  Royal  Sir, 
Thus  low  I  heg  this  honour  :  Fame  already 
Hath  ev'ry  where  ruis'd  trophies  to  your  glory, 
And  Conquest  now  grown  old,  and  weak 

with  following 
The  weary  marc!\cs  and  the  bloody  shocks 
You  daily  set  her  in.    'Tis  now  scarce  honour 
For  you,  that  nevec  knew  to  fight  but  con- 
quer. 


5  Some  master  o/* ammunition.]  Here  the  verse  labours  under  a  superfluous  syllable.   Mtt- 
nition  was  undoubtedly  the  original  word,  and  which  bears  the  sense  of  anunnnition. 

Theobald. 
Mr.  Theobald  therefore  reads,  master  of  munition  ;  but  we  do  not  think  a  superfluous 
syllable  warrants  the  alteration.    The  original  text  is  go(Kl  sense,  and  not  inharmonious. 

♦  Must*thcse  hold  pace  with  us.']  To  preserve  an  uniformity  in  the  metaphor,  zs  file  is  in 
the  subsequent  line,  I  have  ventured  to  alter  pace  into  place.  Theobald. 

We  see  no  need  of  alteration.     Why  not  go  fronrone  metaphor  to  another? 
5  1  Amb.  Thus  I  fling  it: 

And  fair-et/*d  peace,  farewell.]  These  words  are.  We  think,  a  continuation  of  the 
speech  of  Demetrius,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Antigorius  (which,  in  the  former  edi»io:«. 
commences  at.  You  have  your  answer)  ;  most  probably  the  last.  They  cannot  bclonj;:  to  the 
Ambassador^  who  does  not  mean  to  declare  war,  till  he  knows  the  resolution  of  Antigouus. 
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To  sparkle*  such  poor  people.    The  royal 

-        eagle,  [the  sun, 

^Vhen  she  hath  ti7*d  ^  her  young  ones  *gainst 

And  found  *em  right,  next  teacheth  'em  to 

prey ;  [her 

How  to  command  on  wing,  and  check  below 

£y*n  birds  of  noble  plume :  I  am  your  own. 

Sir ;  [teach  it 

You  have  found  my  spirit;  try  it  now,  and 

To  stoop  whole  kingdoms :  Leave  a  little  for 

liCt  not  your  glory  be  so  greedy.  Sir,       [me; 

To  eat  up  all  my  hopes.     You  gave  me  life; 

If  to  that  life  you  add  not  what's  more  lasting, 

A  noble  name,  for  man  you  have  made  a 

shadow. 
Bless  me  this  day!  Bid  me  go  on,  and  lead; 
Bid  me  go  on,  no  less  fcar'd  than  Antigonus ; 
And  to  my  maiden  sword  tie  fast  your  fortune : 
I  know»  Hwill  fight  itself  then.     Dear  Sir, 

honour  me ! 
Never  fair  virgin  long'd  so. 

Ant.  Rise,  and  command  then ; 
And  be  as  fortunate  as  1  expect  you : 
1  love  that  noble  will.  Your  young  compa- 
nions, [raetrius. 
Bred  up  and  foster *d  with  you,  I  hope,  De- 
Yon  will  make  soldiers  too;  they  mubt  not 
leave  you. 

Enter  Leonlius, 

ft  Gent,  Never  till  life  leave  us.  Sir. 

Ant.  Oh,  Leon  tins, 
JIcre*s  work  for  you  in  hand. 

Leon.  I  am  ev*n  right-glad,  Sir; 
For,  by  my  tKith,  I  am  now  grown  old  with 
1  hear  we  shall  abroad.  Sir.  [idleness. 

Ant,   Yes,  and  presently. 
But  who,  think  you,  commands  noiv? 

Leon.  Who  commands.  Sir  ?  [there  be, 
Methinks,  mine  ej-e  should  guide  me.  Can 
|f  you  yourself  will  spare  him  so  nmch  honour. 
Any  found  out  to  lead  before  your  armies. 
So  full  of  faith,  and  fire,  as  brave  Demetrius? 
King  Philip's  son,  at  his  years,  was  an  old 
soldier.  [time.  Sir. 

Tis  time  his  fortune  be  o'  th'  wing;  high. 
So  many  idle  hours  as  here  he  loiters, 
So  many  ever-living  names  he  loses: 
I  hope  'tis  he. 

Ant.  'Tis  he,  indeed ;  and  nobly 
He  shall  set  forward.  .  Draw  you  all  those 

garrisons 
Upon  the  frontiers  as  you  pass;  to  those 


Join  these  in  pay  at  home,  our  ancient  soldiers ; 
And,  as  you  go,  press  all  the  provinces. 

Leon.  VV^e  shall  not  need:    Believe,  this 
hopeful  gentleman  [follow  him. 

Can  want  no  swords,  nor  honest  hearts,  to 
We  shall  be  full,  no  fear.  Sir. 

Ant.  You,  Leontius, 
Because  you  arc  an  old  and  faithful  servant. 
And  know  the  wars,  with  all  his  vantages^ 
Be  near  to  his  instructions ;  lest  his  youth 
Lose  Valour's  best  companion,  staid  Discre- 
tion, [safety; 
Show  where  to  lead,  to  lodge,  to  charge  with 
In  execution  not  to  break,  nor  scatter. 
But,  with  a  provident  anger,  follow  nobly; 
Not  covetous  of  blood  and  death,  but  honour. 
Be  ever  near  his  watches,  cheer  his  labours. 
And,  where  his  hope  stands  fair,  provoke  his 
valour.                                       [metrius. 
Love  him,  and  think  it  no  dishonour,  my  De- 
To  u  ear  this  jewel  near  thee ;  he  is  a  try'd  one. 
And  one,  that  ev'n  in  spite  of  time,  that  sunk 
him,  [thee; 
And  frosted  up  his  strength,  will  yet  stand  by 
And  with  th^  proudest  of  thine  enemies 
Exchange  for  blood,  and  bravely:  Take  his 
counsel. 

Leon.  Your  grace  hath  made  mc  young 
again,  and  wanton. 

Ant.  She  must  be  known,  and  suddenly. 
Do  you  know  her?  [To  Menippus. 

Gent.  Char.  No,  believe.  Sir. 

Ant.  Did  you  observe  her,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  I  look'd  on  her;  but  what  she  is 

Ant.  1  must  [leave. 

Have  that  found.    Come  in,  and  take  your 

Leon.  And  some  few  prayers  along.' 

Dem.  I  know  my  du^i  {^Krit  Ant» 

You  shall  be  half  my  father. 

Leon.  All  your  servsfnt. 
Come,  gentlemen,  your  are  rcsolv'd,  Vm  sure. 
To  see  these  wars. 

1  Gent.  We  dare  not  leave  his  fortunes, 
Tho*  most  assured  death  hung  round  about  u^. 

Leon.  That  bargain's  yet  to  make. 
Be  not  top  hasty,  when  yc  face  the  enemv, 
Nor  too  apnbitious  to  get  honour  inbiantlv : 
But  charge  within  your  bounds,  and  tccp 
close  bodies,  [thci»e  mad-caps. 

And  you  shall  see  what  s|H)rt  we'll  make 
Ye  shall  have  game  enough,  I  warrant  ye; 
Every  man's  cock  shall  fight. 

Dan.  I  mqst  go  see  her.*° 


*  To  sparkle  snck  poor  people."]  This  word  is  several  times  used  by  our  Authors,  to  signify 
scatter,  disperse ;  from  the  allusion  to  a  red-hot  coal,  that  disperses  its  sulphureous  quality  in 
tparkles.  Theolald. 

'  When  she  lath  try'd.]  Trtfd  is  very  good  sense,  and  wc  would  not  disturb  the  text,  vet 
smpcct  the  right  word  to  he  tijrd.  The  whole  passage  is  an  allusion  to  falconry — to  tijrc,  tf» 
ckvckf  to  stoop,  are  all  terms,  we  believe,  of  that  art. 

9  Tim.  And  some  few  prayers  along.']  \Ve  have  no  doubt  that  this  short  speech  belonjrs 
to  the  honest  soldier  Lcontiu::,  rather  than  the  pander  Timan  ;  which  ilie  next  speech  of  De- 
metrius seems  to  confirm. 

*®  /  Must  go  see.  Sir.]  What  must  he  go  see?  or,  to  whom  is  he  here  addro«^sin;j  himself? 
In  short,  Demetrius  is  speaking  to  himself,  that  he  must  go  see,  and  take  Iea\e  of  Celia,  before 
he  sets  out  on  his  expedition.  Theobald. 

This 
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Brave  Sir,  as  soon  as  I  ha?e  taken  leave^ 

1*11  meet  you  in  the  park:   Draw  the  men 

Wait  you  upon  Leontius.  [thither. 

Gent,  We*ll  attend.  Sir.  [the  sooner 

Leon.  But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  with  speed; 

We  are  i*  th'  field 

Dem.  You  could  not  please  me  better. 

lEsii, 
Leon,  You  never  saw  the  wars  yet? 
Gent.  Not  yet,  colonel.  [about  ye, 

Leon.  These  foolii<h  mistresses  do  so  hang 
So  whimper,  and  so  hug,  (I  know  it,  gen- 
tlemen) 
And  so  intice  ye,  now  ye  are  i*th*  bud  \ 
And  that  sweet  tilting  war,  with  eyes  and 
kisses,  [faddles, 

Th*  alarms  of  soft  vows,  sighs,  and  fiddle- 
Spoils  all  our  trade!  You  must  forget  these 

knick-knacks : 
A  woman,  ai  some  lime  of  year,  I  grant  ye. 
She  is  necessary ;  but  make  no  business  of  her. 
How  now.  Lieutenant? 

Enter  Lieutenant, 

Lieut.  Oh,  Sir,  as  ill  as  ever. 

We  shall  have  wars,  they  say;  they're  must'- 

ring  yonder :  [plagues  me ! 

*  Would  we  were  at  it  once!    Fy,    how  it 

Leon.   Here's  one  has  serv'd  now  under 

captain  Cupid,  [come  on*t. 

And  crack'd  a  pike  in*s  youth :  You  see  what's 

Lieut.  No.  my  disease  will  never  prove  so 

honourable. 
Leon,  Why,  sure,  thou  hast  thp  best  pox. 
Lieut.  If  I  have  *em, 
I  am  sure  I  ff)i  'em  in  the  best  company : 
They  are  pox  of  thirty  coats. 

Leon,  Thou  hast  mew'd  'em  finely,  [low. 
Here's  a  strange  fellow  now,  and  a  brave  fel- 
I  f  \vc  may  say  so  of  a  pocky  fellow. 
Which  1  believe  we  may:  This  j)Oor  Lieu- 
tenant, 
Whether  he  have  the  scratches,  or  the  scabs, 
Pr  what  a  devil  it  be,  I'll  say  this  for  him. 
There  fights  no  braver  soldier  under  sun,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Shew  him  an  enemy,  his  pain's  forgot  straight ; 
And  where  other  men  by  beds  and  baths 

have  case. 
And  easy  rules  of  physic;  set  him  in  a  danger, 
A  danger,  that's  a  fearful  one  indeed, 
Ve  rock  him,  and  he  will  so  play  about  ye ! 
Let  it  be  ten  to  one  he  ne'er  comes  off  again. 
Ye  have  his  heart;   and  then  he  works  it 
bravely,  [ber'd. 

And  throughly  bravely.     Not  a  pang  remem- 
1  have  seen  him  do  such  things  belief  would 
shrink  at.  [and  diseas'd  so. 

Genf.  *Tis  strange  he  should  do  all  this, 
Leon.  I  am  sure,  'tis  true.     Lieutenant, 
canst  thou  drink  wclU 


Lieui.  'Would  I  were  dnink^  dog^rank, 

I  miffht  not  feel  thit. 
Gent.  I  would  take  phyiic. 
Lieut,  But  I  would  Know  my  disease  fint 
Leon,  Why,  it  may  be  the  cnolick:  Cfoit 

thou  blow  backward  ? 
Lieut,  There's  never  a  bag-pipe  in  int 

kingdom  better. 
Gent,  Is't  not  a  pleurisy? 
Lieut.  *Ti8  any  tning. 
That  has  the  devil,  and  death  in*t.    Will  jc 

march,  gentlemen  ? 
The  prince  has  taken  leave, 
Leon.  How  know  you  that } 
Lieut.  I  saw  him  leave  the  court,  dispatch 
his  followers. 
And  met  him  after  in  a  by-street:  I  think. 
He  has  some  wench,  or  such  a  toy,  to  Ikk 

over 
Before  he  go.    'Would  I  had  such  another. 
To  draw  this  foolish  pain  down! 
Leon.  Let's  away,  gentlemen ; 
For,  sure,  the  prince  will  stay  on  us. 
Gent.  We'll  attend.  Sir.  f£nas/, 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Celia, 

Celia,  Must  you  needs  gp? 

Dem.  Or  stay  with  all  dishonour. 

Cdia.  Are  there  not  men  enough  to  fig^t? 

Dem.  Fy,  Celia  1 
This  ill  becomes  the  noble  love  yon  bear  me; 
Would  you  have  your  love  a  ooward  ? 

Celia.  No,  believe.  Sir ;  [from  oc 

I  would  have  him  fight,  but  not  so  fsr  off 

Dem.  Wouldst  have  it  thus,  or  thus? 

Cdia.  If  that  be  fightins 

Dem.  You  wanton  fool!   when  I  cooic 
home  again,  ^  [Celi«i 

I'll  fight  with  thee  at  thine  own  weapon, 
And  conquer  thee  too.. 

Celia,   That  you've  done  already; 
You  need  no  other  arms  to  me,  but  these.  Sit, 
But  will  vou  fip;ht  wirself.  Sir? 

jDf<».  Thus  (Icop  in  blood,  wench. 
And  thro'  the  thickest  ranks  of  pikes. 

Celia.  Spur  bravely 
Your  fiery  courser,  beat  the  troops  before  yoo. 
And  cram  the  mouthof  death  with  executions! 

Dem.  I  would  do  more  than  thoe.    But, 
prithee,  tell  me,  [spirit? 

Tell  me,  my  fair,  where  got'st  thou  this  mal^ 
I  wonder  at  thy  mind. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man,  then 
You  would  wonder  more. 

Dem.  Sure,  thou  wouldst  prpve  a  sokiier, 
And  some  great  leader. 

Celia.  Sure,  I  should  do  somewhat ; 
And  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  should  grow  en- 
vious. 


Tills  conjecture  of  Mr.  Theobald  is  \Qxy  much  corroborated  by  the  seqxiel  of  the  pUy,  as 
well  as  by  vvhut  is  said  by  the  Lieutenant  in  the  next  sceue:  /  Oiink  he  has  some  tccnch  to  lick 
^rrr^  hrptrr  he  qn. 
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Extremely  envious,  of  your  youth  and  ho- 
Dem.  And  fight  against  me  ?  [nour. 

Celia.  Ten  to  one,  I  should  do  it. 
Dem.  Thou  wouldst  not  hurt  me? 
Cclia.  In  this  mind  I  am  in, 
I  think,  t  should  be  hardly  brought  to  strike 

you ;  [mind 

Unless    'twere    thus  :     but    in    my    man*s 
Dem.  What? 
Celia.  I  should  be  friends  with  you  too, 

now  I  think  better. 

Dem.  You're  a  tall  soldier."     Here,  take 

these,  and  these; 

This  gold  to  furnish  you;    and  keep  this 

bracelet.  [spirit  I 

Why  do  vou  «recp  n6w?  Yoit  a  masculine 

(felia.  No,  I  confess  f  am  a  fool,  a  woman; 

And  ever  when  I  part  with  you 

Dem.  You  shall  not. 
These    tears  are  like  prodigious  signs,   my 
sweet  one!  [nour  thee. 

I  shall  come  back,  loaden  with  fame,  to  ho- 
Celia.  I  hope  you  shall.    But  then,  my 
dear  Demetrius, 
Wh6n  you  stand  conqueror,  and  at  your  mercy 
All  people  bow,  and  all  things  wait  your  sen* 
tence;  [quest. 

Say  then,  your  eye,  surveying  all  your  con- 
Finds  out  a  beauty,  even  in  sorrow  excellent, 
A  constant  face,  that  in  the  midst  of  ruin. 
With  a  forced  smile,  both  scorns  at  fate  and 

fortune : 

Say,  vou  find  such  a  none,  so  nobly  fortified. 

And  in  her  figure  all  the  sweets  of  nature—* — 

Dem^  Prithee^  no  more  of  this;  I  cannot 

find  her.  [beauty, 

Celia.  That  shews  as  far  beyond  my  withcr'd 

And  will  run  mad  to  love  you  too 

Dem.  Do  you  fear  me?  [beauty. 

And  do  you   think,  besides  this  face,  this 
This  heart,  where  all  my  hopes  are  lock'd— 
Cf/ia.  I  date  not :  [nest. 

N6^  sure,  1  think  ]^ou  honest;  wondrous  ho- 
Pray,  do  not  frown;  1*11  swear  you  arfe. 


1 

Dem.  You  may  chuse. 

Celia.  But  how  long  will  you  be  away? 

Dem.  I  know  not. 

Celia.  I  know  you  are  angry  now :  Pray, 
look  upon  me : 
I'll  ask  no  more  such  questions. 

Dem.  The  drums  beat; 
I  can  no  longer  stay. 

Celia.  They  do  but"  call  yet: 
How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company ! 

Dem.  I  would  not. 
Unless  a  greater  pow'r  than  Love  commanded; 
Commands  my  life,  mine  honour. 

Celia.  But  a  little!  [ful  of  me. 

Dem.  Prithee,  farewell,  and  be  not  doubt- 

Celia.  I  would  not  have  you  hurt:  And 

you  arc  so  vent'rous 

But,  good  sweet  prince,  preserve  yourself; 

fight  nobly,  [now. 

But  do  not  thrust  this  body — ('tis  not  yours 

*Tis  mine,  *th  only  mine)— ^tTo  not  seek 

^  w0Unds,  Sir ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  you  bleed 

Dem.  I  will,  CeKa, 
I  will  be  careful. 

Celia.  My  heart,  that  loves  you  dearly 

Dem.  Pnth^,  no  more !  we  must  part : 
Hark,  they  march  now  I 

[Drums  heat  a  march. 

Celia.  Pox  on  these  bawling  drupis!  I  am 
sufe,  you'll  kiss  me; 
But  one  kiss!  What  a  parting's  this? 

Dem,  Here,  take  me. 
And  do  what  thou  wilt  with  mc,  smother  ttic ; 
But  still  remember,  if  your  fooling  with  me 
Make  me  forget  the  trust 

Celia.  I  have  done:  Farewell,  Sir! 
Never  look  back;  you  shall  not  stay,  not  a 
minute. 

Dem.  I  must  have  one  farewell  more ! 

Celia.  No,  the  drums  beat;  [moref 

I  dare  not  slack  your  honour;  not  a  hand* 
Otily  this  look— i^Thc  gods  prescr\'c,  and  save 
you!  [Exeunt  severally, ^^ 


"  Vou  re  a  tall  soldier.']  Our  ancestors  used  tall  in  the  sense  of  stout,  bold,  or  courageous; 
and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  meaning  we  must  assign  it  here.  Thus  the  lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
'  That  bishop  Fox  caused  his  castle  of  Norham  to  be  fortified ;  and  mann'd  it  likewise  with  a 
*  very  great  number  of  tall  soldiers.'  History  of  Henry  VII.  p.  173.  And  in*  a  Discourse 
on  Usury,  wrote  by  Dr.  Wilson,  we  may  see  how  it  was  then  used:  *  Here  in  England,  h* 
'  that  can  rob  a  man  by  the  highw^  is  called  a  tall  fellow.'  Lond.  1584.  The  word  occurs 
likewise  in  Shakespeare;  wht)  seern^  in  nlbre  places  than  one  to  ridicule  the  frequent  use  of  it 
by  bravocs  and  bullies.  Thus  he  makes  Pistbl  say,  '  Thy  spirits  are  most  tdll.*  And  Mer- 
cutio  reckons  the  phrase,  '  a  fall  man,'  amt>ngst  the  affected  fancies  of  the  time.         Whalley. 

■*  They  do  but  call  yet^  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  btit  suspect  that  hut  in  this 
hemistich  should  be,  according  to  the  true  reading,  not. 


They  do  not  call  yet: 


How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company! 

"  We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  beauty  and  ele^nce  of  this  scene;  though  it  i^ 
Aeedkss  to  point  it  out  to  any  reader  of  the  least  taste  ot  sensibility. 
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They  have  such  tender  bodies  too^  sach  cul- 
lisses,  [in  pieces. 

That  onejE0o4  handsome  blow  breaks  them 
Leon.  How  stands  the  enemy  ? 
Lieut,  £v*n  cool  enough  too : 
For,  to  say  truth,  he  has  fa«en  shrewdly  heated; 
The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  will  fall  to  his 
juleps. 
Leon,  He  marches  not  i'  th*  tail  on*s. 
Lieut,  No;  plague  take  him! 
He'll  kiss  our  tails  as  soon.  He  looks  upon  us. 
As  if  he  would  say,  if  ye  will  turn  again, 

friends. 
We  will  belabour  you  a  little  better. 
And  beat  a  little  more  care  into  your  cox- 
combs, [against  us. 
Now  shall  we  have  damnable  Wlads  out 
Most  wicked  madigrals:  And  ten  to  one, 
colonel. 

Sung  to  such  lousy,  lamentable  tunes 

Leon.  Thou  art  merry,  [troubled ; 

Howe*er  the  game  goes.     Good  Sir,  be  not 
A  better  day  will  draw  this  back  again. 
Pray  go,  and  cheer  those  left,  and  lead  *em  off; 
Th^  are  hot,  and  weary. 
Jjem.  I'll  do  any  thing. 
Leon.  Lieutenant,  send  one  presently  away 

To  th*  kins,  and  let  him  know  our  state. 

And,  hark  ye! 

Be  sure  the  messenger  advise  his  majesty 

To  comfort  up  the  prince :  He*s  full  of  sadness. 

Lieut.  When  shall  I  get  a  surgeon?  This 

hot  weather,  [lonel. 

Unless  I  be  well  pepper*d,  I  shall  stinky  co- 

Leon,  Go;  1*11  prepare  thee  one. 
V    Lieut,  If  you  catch  me  then. 
Fighting  agam,  I'll  eat  hay  with  a  horse! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Leucippe,  reading ;  and  two  maids  at  a 
table,  writing. 

Leu.  Have  you  written  to  Merione? 

1  Maid.  Yes,  madam.  [has. 

Leu.  And  let  her  understand  the  hopes  she 
If  she  come  speedily? 

1  Maid    All  these  are  specified. 

Leu,  And  of  the  chain  is  sent  her. 
And  the  rich  stuff,  to  make  her  shew  more 
handsome  here  ? 

1  Maid.  All  this  is  done,  madam. 
Leu.  What  have  you  dispatch'd  there? 

2  Maid.  A  letter  to  the  country-maid,  an*t 
.  please  you.  [peevish! 

Le^.  A  pretty  eirl,  but  peevish,   plaguy 
Have  you  bought  th'  embroiaer*d  gloves,  and 

that  purse  for  her. 
And  the  new  .curl? 

2  Maid^  I'hey  are  ready  pack'd  up,  madam. 
Leu.  Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me — let 

me -see  now 

She  is  not  fifteen,  they  say:  For  her  com- 
plexioj 


Cloe,  Cloe,  Cloc;  here  I  have  her— 'Okie, 
'  The  daughter  of  a  country  nntleiiian; 

*  Her  age  upon  fifteen*  —  Sioiw  her  com- 

plexion-— r^^lii^i 

*  A  lovely  brown* — here'tia—'  eyes  black  ani 
'  The  boay  neatly  built ;  she  strikes  a  hite  well, 

*  Sings  most  inticingly* — These  hdps  con- 

siderM,  hundred, 

Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  some  three 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifiy  crowns ;  'twill  bar 

it  handsomely. 
Her  father's  poor;  some  little  share  deducted. 
To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag;  ay,  *twiU  be 

pretty. 
Who  takes  eare  of  the  merchant's  wife? 

1  Maid.  I  have  wrought  her. 

Leu.  You  know  for  whom  she  is? 

1  Maid.  Very  well,  madam; 
Tho*  very  much  ado  I  had  to  make  her 
Apprehend  that  happiness. 

Leu.  These  kind  are  subtle.  [bcr? 

Did  she  not  cry,  and  blubber,  when  yoo  oig'd 

1  Maid.  Oh,  most  extremely,  and  swore 
she  would  rather  perish. 

Leu.  Good  signs,  very  gpod  signs,  symp^ 
toms  of  easy  nature t 
Had  she  the  plate? 

1  Maid.  She  look*d  upon't,  and  left  it; 
And  tum*d  again,  and  view*d  it. 

Leu.  Very  well  still.  [lie  there, 

1  Maid.  At  length  she  was  content  to  ktit 
Till  1  call'd  for*t,  or  so. 

Leu.  She'll  come? 

1  Maid.  D*ye  take  me  [proaiise? 
For  such  a  fool,  I  would  part  witboat  that 

Leu.  The  chamber  s  next  the  park. 

2  Maid.  The  widow,  madam. 
You  bad  me  look  upon 

Leu.  Hans;  her,  she's  musty:  [sluttish. 
She's  no  man's  meat;  be^des,  she's  poor  and 
Where  lies  old  Thisbe  now? — You  are  » 

long  now  I 
2  Maid.    Thisbe,  Thisbe,  Thb  — agent 

Thisbe  !-70h,  I  have  her ; 
She  lies  now  in  Nicopolis. 
Leu.  Dispatch  a  packet. 
And  tell  her,  her  superior  here  commands  her 
The  next  month  not  to  fail,  but  see  deliver'd 
Here  to  our  use,  some  twenty  young  aod 

handsome. 
As  also  able  maids,  for  the  court-service. 
As  she  will  answer  it :  ^Ve  are  out  of  bean^t 
Utterly  out,  and  rub  the  time  away  here 
With  such  blown  stuff,  I  am  aahani'd  to  send 

it.  [^Knork  witkin. 

Who's  that?    look  out!    to  your  busiiic«» 

maid !  [Udy» 

There's  nothing  got  by  idleness. — There  is  a 
Which  if  I  can  but  buckle  with — Altea— 
A,  A,  A,  A,  '  Altea,  young  and  married, 
'  And  a  great  lover  of  her  husbamd*— wdl— 
<  Not  to  be  brought  to  court.*    Say  ye  90? 

I'm  sorry; 
The  court  shall  be  brought  to  you  then.— 

How  now?  who  is'tl 
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1  Maid.  An  ancient  woman,  with  a  maid 
attending,  [money, 

A  pretty  girl,  but  out  of  clothes ;  for  a  little 
It  seems,  she  would  put  her  to  your  bringing- 
up,  madam. 

Enter  JVoman  and  Phehe. 

L,eu.  Let  her  come  in.    Would  you  aught 
with  us,  good  woman  ? 
I  pray  be  short;  we  are  full  of  business. 
fFom,  I  have  a  tender  girl  here,  an*t  please 

your  honour— 
Leu.  Very  well. 
IVom.  That  hath  a  great  desire  to  serve  your 

worship. 
heu.  It  may  be  so;  Fra  full  of  maids. 

fVom.  She's  young,  forsooth;        Ting 

And,  for  her  truth,  and,  as  they  say,  tier  bear- 

Ltcu.  You  say  well.  Come  ye  hither,  maid ; 

let  me  feel  your  pulse : 

*Tis  somewhat  weak ;  but  nature  will  grow 

stronger.  (pasterns. 

Let  me  see  your  leg ;  she  treads  but  low  i*  th* 

fVom.  A  cork  heel,  madam 

Leu.  We  know  what  will  do  it. 
Without  your  aim,  good  woman.    What  d'ye 

pitcK  her  at? 
She's  but  a  slight  toy ;  '^  cannot  hold  out  long. 
^Fom    Ev'n  what  you  think  is  meet. 
Leu.  Give  her  ten  crowns ;  we  are  full  of 
business.  [home. 

She  is  a  poor  woman ;  let  her  take  a  cheese 
£nter  the  wench  i'  th*  ofhce. 

[Exeunt  IFoman  and  1  Maid. 

2  Maid.  What  is  your  name,  sisterf 
Phehe.  Phebe,  forsooth. 

Leu.  A  pretty  name;  'twill  do  well. 
Go  in,  and  let  the  other  maid  instruct  you, 

Phebe.  [E.vit  Phebe. 

Let  my  old  velvet  skirt  he  made  Bt  for  her. 
1*11  put  her  into  action  for  a  wastcoat:  '^ 
Ana,  when  I  have  rigg'd  her  up  once,  this 

small  pinnace 
Shall  sail  for  gold,  and  good  store  too.  Who's 

there  ?  ^       [^Knock  within* 

Lord,  shall  we  ne'er  have  any  ease  in  this 

world?  [you  have? 

Still  troubled!  still  molested!   What  would 


(Enter  Menippus.) 

I  cannot  furnish  you  fiuter  than  I  am  able; 
An  you  were  my  huband  a  thousand  times,  I 

cannot  do  it. 
At  least  a  dozen  posts  are  gone  this  morning. 
For  several  pirts  o'  th*  kingdom ;  I  can  do  no 

more 
But  pay  *em,  and  instruct  *em. 

Men.  Prithee,  good  sweet-heart; 
I  come  not  to  disturb  thee,  nor  discourage  thee; 
I  know,  thou  labourist  truly.    Hark  in  thine 
ear. 
Leu.  Ha! 
What,  do  you  make  so  dainty  on*t?   Look 

there ; 
I  am  an  ass,  I  can  do  nothing! 

3/eii.  'Celia?'  [Reading. 

Ay,  this  is  she—*  a  stranger  bom.* 
Leu.  What  would  you  give  for  more  now? 
Men.  Prithee,  my  best  Lepcippe!  there'9 
much  hangs  on  t 

*  Lodg*d  at  the  end  of  Mars*s  Str^* — that*^ 

true,  too 

*  Atthe  sack  of  such  a  town,  by  such  a  soldier, 

*  Preserv'd  a  prisoner;  and  by  prince  Oemetrins 
'  Bought  from  that  man  again,  maintain*d 

and  favour'd.' 
How  came  you  by  this  knowledge? 

Leu.  Poor,  weak  man !  D'^S) 

I  have  a  thousand  eyes  (when  thou  art  sleeps 
Abroad,  and  full  of  business. 

Men.  You  ne'er  try'd  her?  [i^ 

Leu.  No,  she  is  beyond  my  level;  so  hedg'd 
fiy  the  prince's  infinite  love  and  flavour  to 
her 

Men.  She  is  a  handsome  wench. 

Leu.  A  delicate,  and  knows  it ; 
And  out  of  that  proof-arms  herself^ 

Men.  Come  in  then; 
I  have  a  great  design  from  the  king  to  youj 
And  you  must  work  like  wax  now. 

Leu.  On  this  lady  ? 

Men.  On  this,  and  all  your  wits  call  home. 

Leu.  I  have  done 
Toys  in  my  time  of  some  note :  Old  as  I  am^ 
I  think  my  brains  will  work  without  barm. 
Take  up  tne  books  \ 

Men.  As  we  go  in,  I'll  tell  you.    [Exeunt. 


'7  She^s  hut  a  slight  toy,  &c.]  *  This  exami  nation,*  says  Sir  Richard  Steele,  *  of  a  young  girl 
'  for  business,  and  the  crying  down  her  value  for  being  a  slight  thing,  together  with  every 
'  other  circumstance  in  the  scene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and  have  the  true  spirit  of  comedy; 
*-  though  it  were  to  be  wished  the  Author  had  added  a  circumstance  which  should  make  Leu* 
'  cippe's  baseness  more  odious.'     Spectator,  Vol.  iv.  No.S?66.  R. 

***  r II  put  her  into  action  for  a  wastcoat.j  The  term  wastcoatetr  frequently  occurs  in  our 
Authors*  works.     It  seems  to  imply,  a  meaner  kind  of  strumpet:  In  Wit  Without  Money^ 


Luce  says. 


Do  you  think  you're  here.  Sir, 


Amongst  your  wastcoateers,  your  base  wenches 
That  scratch  at  such  occasions  T 


And  in  the  beginning  of  this  play,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  calb  Celia  a  wastcoatetr^ 
when  in  a  disposition  to  apply  to  her  the  severest  term  of  reproach.  It  is  probable,  tiie  epithet 
was  derived  from  some  particular  vest  worn  by  the  courtezaof . 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Timon,  Lords,  and 
a  Soldier. 

AnL  No  face  of  sorrow  for  this  loss  ('twill 
choke  him) 
Nor  no  man  miss  a  friend.    I  know  his  nature 
So  deep  impress'd  with  grief,  for  what  he  has 

suffer*dy 
That  the  least  adding  to  it  adds  to  his  ruin. 
His  loss  is  not  so  innnitc,  I  hope,  soldier? 

Sol.  Faith,  neither  great,  nor  oat  of  indis- 
The  young  men,  out  of  heal [cretion. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Leontius,  and  Lieutenant. 

Ant.  I  mess  the  manner. 

Lord.  Tile  prince,  an*t  like  your  grace. 

Ant.  You're  welcome  home,  Sir! 
Come,  no  more  sorrow !  I  have  heard  your 
fortune,  [man ; 

And  I  myself  have  try*d  the  like.  Clear  up, 
I  will  not  have  you  take  it  thus.  If  I  doubted, 
Your  fear  had  lost,  and  tliat  you  had  turned 

J^our  back  to  *em, 
y  besought  their  mercies 

Leon.  No,  no,  by  this  hand.  Sir, 
We  fought  like  honest  and  tall  men. 

Ant.  1  know*t,  Leontius.  Or,  if  I  thought 
Neglect  of  rule,  having  hi^  counsel  with  you. 
Or  too  vain-glorious  appetite  *of  f<ime. 

Your  men  forgot  and  scattered 

Leon.  None  of  these.  Sir;   " 
He  shew'd  himself  a  noble  gentleman. 
Every  way  apt  to  rule. 

Ant.  These  being  granted. 
Why  should  you  think  you  have  done  an  act 
so  heinous,  [about  you  ? 

That  nought  but  discontent  dwells  round 
I  have  lost  a  battle. 

Leon.  Ay,  and  fought  it  hard  too. 
bit.  With  as  much  means  as  niui 


Ajit.   w  itn  as  mucn  means  as  niun- 

Leon.  Ot  devil  could  urge  it. 

Ant.  Twenty  to  one  on  our  side  now. 

Leon.  Turn  tables; 
Beaten  like  dogs  again,  like  owls;  you  take  it 
To  heart  for  fl>ing  but  a  mile  before  'cm ; 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  *twas  no  flight  neither. 
Sir;  [tumbled 

*Twas  but  a  walk,  a  handsome  walk.  I've 
With  this  old  body,  beaten  like  a  »tock-fisli, 
And  stuck  with  arrows  like  an  arming  quiver, 
Blooded  and  bang'd,  almost  a  day  before  'em, 
And  glad  I  have  got  off  then.  Here's  a  inii/l 
shaver ;  [comes  to"  i ; 

He  fights  his  share,  I'm  sure*  whene'er  he 
Yet  I  nave  seen  him  trip  ii  tiglitlv  too. 
And  cry,  *  The  devil  take  the  hinJuiost  ever!' 

Lieut.  1  learnt  it  or  my  betters. 


Leon.  Boudge'9  at  this? 
Ant.  Has  fortune  but  one  face? 
Lieut.  In  her  best  vizard, 
Methinks,  she  looks  but  lousily. 

Ant.  Chance,  tho'  she  faint  now. 
And  sink  below  our  expectations,  nierl 

Is  there  no  hope  left  strong  enoa^  to  ouoy 
Drm.  Tls  not,  this  day  I  fled  iieforp  the 
enemy,  [der*d, 

And  lost  my  people,  left  mine  honour  mor- 
Mv  maiden  honour,  never  to  be  ninsom'd; 
Which  to  a  noble  soul  is  too,  too  sensiUe, 
Afflicts  me  with  this  sadness;  most  of  tlMw, 
Time  may  turn  straight  again,   ezperieoee 
perfect,  [torUmes. 

And  new  swords  cut  new  ways  to  nobler 

Oh,  I  have  lost 

Ant.  As  you  are  mine,  forget  it: 
I  do  not  thmk  it  loss. 

Dem.  Oh,  Sir,  forgive  me  I 
I  have  lost  my  friends,  those  worthy  souls  hied 

with  me; 
I  have  lost  myself,  they  were  the  pieces  of  me; 
I  have  lost  all  arts,  my  schools  are  taken  firon 

me. 
Honour  and  arms,  no  emulation  left  met 
I  liv'd  to  see  these  men  lost,  look*d  upon  it} 
These  men  that  twiu*d  their  loves  to  mine, 
their  v  i  rtues !  [save  'cm ! 

Oh,  shame  of  shames  1  I  saw,  ana  coaU  not 
This  carries  sulphur  in't,    this  burns,  and 

boils  me. 
And,  like  a  fatal  tomb,  bestrides  my  memoiy! 
Ant.  Th<!j  was  bard  fortune;  bat  if  alifc, 
and  taken. 
They  shall  be  ransom'd,  let  it  be  at  milOoos. 
I)em.  They  are  dead,  they  are  dead! 
Lieut.  Wlien  would  he  weep  for  me  thus? 
I  niuy  b.  d  mJ  and  powder'd. 
Lfon.  Good  prince,  grieve  not : 
.  We  arc  not  certain  of  their  deaths:  TTic 
eiiviny,  [qoarter. 

Thon^li  he  be  hot,  and  keen,  yet  holds  good 
Wljat  Doibe  is  this; 

Great  ihout  within.    Enter  Gentleman. 

hunt.  He  does  not  follow  us? 
(.iive  me  a  steeple-top! 

Leon.  They  live,  they  live.  Sir! 

Ant.  Hold  up  your  manly  face.  They  lire; 

the) 're  here,  son. 
Dein.  These  are  the  men! 

1  Gent.  They  are;  and  live  to  honour  yon. 
Dem.  How  'scap'd  ye,  noble  friends?  me- 

tnought,  I  saw  ye 
Even  in  tliejaws  of  death. 

2  Gent.  Thanks  to  our  folly. 

That  spurr'd  us  oa.    Wc  were  indeed  hedg'd 
round  in't; 


'»  Boudge.']  Perhaps  budge,  from  the  French  longer,  to  stir,  or  move  offtheplaec.  It  b 
now  held  a  low  word;  though,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
Tempest,  it  was  not  so  reputed  in  his  time.  Bvudpe,  however,  is  not  uj»ed  in  this  place  qniie 
in  the  literal  sense  of  budge  \  but  is  rather  mc!a[)iiorically  applied  to  the  grief  of  Demetrius;  as 
wc  still  see  the  modern  word  moved,  to  paint  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
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ajf    n»v    viigiu   T»ivrM*«   auvi   biuw  ••*«•> 

es  cv'n  from  an  enemy  this  courtesy, 
lives,  and  arms;  freely  I'll  give  *em  : 


And,  ev*n  beyond  the  hand  of  succour  beaten. 
Unhorsed,  disarm'd :  And  what  we  look'd  for 
then.  Sir,  [knoll, 

Let  such  poor  weary  souls  that  hear  the  bell 
And  see  tne  grave  a-digging,  tell. 

Dem.  For  Heav*ns  sake,  [oflF? 

Delude  mine  eyes  no  longer!  How  came  ye 

1  Gcni,  Against  all  expectation ;  the  brave 

Seleucus, 

I  think,  this  day  enamour'd  on  your  virtue. 

When  thro'  the  troops  he  saw  you  shoot  like 

lightning. 
And  at  your  manly  courage  all  took  fire ; 
And  after  that,  the  misery  we  fell  to. 
The  never-certain  fate  of  war,  considering. 
As  we  stood  all  before  him,  fortune's Tuins, 
Nolhinp;  but  death  expecting,  a  short  time 
He  made  a  stand  upon  our  youths  and  fortunes. 
Then  with  an  eye  of  mercy  inform'd  his  judg- 
ment. 
How   yet  unripe  we  were,   unblown,  un- 
harden'd,  fto  us, 

Unfitted  for  such  fatal  ends;  he  cryd  out 
'  Go,  gentlemen,  commend  me  to  your  master, 

*  To  the  most  high  and  hopeful  prince  De- 

metrius 5  [me 

'  Tell  him,  the  valour  that  he  shewM  agamst 
'  This  day,  the  virgin  valour,  and  true  fire, 

*  Deserves 

*  Your  li 

Thank  him.' 
And  thus  we  are  returned.  Sir. 

Leon.  Faith,  *twas  well  done;  [Sir? 

*Twas  bravely  done.    Was't  not  a  noble  part, 
Lieut,  Had  I  been  there,  up  had  I  gone,  I 
am  sure  on't.  [yet. 

These  noble  tripks,  I  never  durst  trust  em 
Leon.  Let  me  not  live,  an  'twere  not  a 
fam'd  honesty ;  [I  wish.  Heaven, 

It  takes  me  such  a  tickling  way !  Now  would 
But  ev'n  the  happiness,  ev  n  that  poor  blessing, 
For  all  the  sharp  afilictions  thou  hast  sent  me, 
But  ev'n  i'th'  head  o'  th'  field  to  take  Se- 
leucus: [still? 
I  should  do  something  memorable.^   Fy !  sad 

1  Gent.  Do  you  grieve  we  are  come  off? 
Dem.  Unransom'd,  was  it? 

2  Gent.  It  was,  Sir. 

Dem.  And  with  such  a  fame  to  me  ? 
Said  you  not  so? 

Leon.  You  have  heard  it. 

Dem.  Oh,  Leontius! 
Better  1  had  lost  *em  all,  myself  hafd  perished. 
And  all  my  father's  hopes ! 

Leon.  Mercy  upon  you!  [on'sl 

What  ail  you.  Sir?  Death,  do  not  make  fools 
Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home?  *° 
That's  a  fine  hornpipe. 

Ant.  What's  now  your  grief,  Demetrius? 

Dem.  Did  he  not  beat  us  twice? 

Leon.  He  beat  a  pudding !  beat  us  but  once. 


Dem,  H*  has  beat  me  twice,  and  beat  me 
Beat  me  to  nothing !  [to  a  coward^ 

Lieut.  Is  not  the  devil  in  him? 
Leon.  I  pray  it  be  no  worse. 
Dem.  Twice  conquer'd  me !    [dunce  here. 
Leon,  Bear  witness,  all  the  world,  I  am  a 
Dem,  With  valour  first  he  struck  me,  then 
with  honour.  [not  feel  it? 

That  stroke,  Leontius,  that  stroke!  dost  thou 
Leon,  Whereabouts  was  it  ?  for  I  remem- 
ber nothing  yet.  rprisouers— 
Dem,  All  these  gentlemen  that  were  hb 
Leon.  Yes;  he  set  *em  free.  Sir,  with  arms 

and  honour. 

Dem.  There,  there;  now  thou  hast  it! 

At  mine  own  weapon,  courtesy,  h*  has  beaten 

me.  [me ; 

At  that  I  was  held  a  master  jn,  he  has  cow'd 

Hotter  than  all  the  dint  o*  th'  fight  he  has 

charg'd  me! 
Am  I  not  now  a  wretched  fellow?  Think  on't; 
And  when  thou  hast  examin  d  all  ways  ho- 
nourable, 
And  find'st  no  door  left  open  to  requite  thia. 
Conclude  I  am  a  wretch,  and  was  twice  beaten ! 
Ant.  I  have  observ'd  your  way,  and  under- 
And  equal  love  it  as  Demetrius.        [stand  it. 
My  noble  child,  thou  shalt  not  fall  in  virtue ; 
I  and  my  pow'r  will  sink  first!  You,  Leontius, 
Wait  for  a  new  commission.    You  shall  out 
again,  [here; 

And  instantly;  you  shall  not  lodge  this  night 
Not  see  a  friend,  nor  take  a  blessing  with  you. 
Before  you  be  i'  th'  field.    The  ^nemy  is  up 
still,  [son. 

And  still  in  fiill  design :  Chaige  him  again* 
And  either  brine  home  that  again  thou  hast 
Or  leave  thy  body  by  hjm.  [lost  there, 

Dem,  You  raise  me ! 
And  now  I  dare  look  up  again,  Leontius. 
Leon.  Ay,  ay.  Sir;  I  am  thinking,  who  we 
shall  take  of 'em,  ' 

To  make  all  straight;  and  who  we  shall  give 

to  the  devil. 
What  say'st  thou  now.  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut,  I  say  nothins.  [now^ 

Lord,  what  ail  I,  that  I  have  no  mind  to  fight 
1  find  my  constitution  mightily  alter'd. 
Since  I  came  home :  )  hatd  all  noises  too, 
R^peieially  the  noise  of  drums.    I  am  now  as 

well 
As  any  living  man;  why  not  as  valiant? 
To  fight  now,  i9  a  kind  of  vomit  to  me ; 
It  ^es  against  my  stomach. 
^  Dem,  Good  Sir,  presently ; 
You  cannot  do  your  ton  so  fair  a  favour. 
Ant.  'Tis  my  intent:   I'll  see  you  march 
away  too.  ftjus. 

Come,  get  your  men  together  presently,  Leon^ 
And  press  where  please  you,  as  you  march. 
Leon,  \Ve  go.  Sir. 


*°  Neither  go  to  chttrch,  nor  tarry  at  home,']  We  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  familiar  old 
saying,  and  to  be  applied  by  Leontius  to  Demetrius's  beihg  pleased  ndther  way;  being  dis- 
tressed afc  their  loss,  and  grieved  at  their  rcfoQvery. 
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Ant.  Watt  you  on  me:  I'll  briDg  you  to 
youF  command. 
And  then  to  fortune  give  you  up. 
Dem,  You  love  tee ! 

[Exeunt  Ant,  and  Dem. 
Leon.  Goy  get  the  drams;    beat  round, 

Lieutcnanti 
Lieut.  Hark  you.  Sir;  [riage— — 

I  have  a  foolish   business,   they  call   mar- 
Leon.  After  the  wars  are  done. 
Lieut.  The  party  stays.  Sir  ; 
I  have  giv*n  the  priest  his  money  too:  All 
my  friends.  Sir, 

My  father,  and  my  mother • 

Leon.  Will  you  go  forward  ? 

Lieut.  She  brings  a  pretty  matter  with  her. 

Leon.  Half  a  dozen  Dastards  ? 

Lieut.  Some  forty.  Sir 

Leon.  A  goodly  competency ! 

Lieut.  1   mean.  Sir,  pounds  a*year.    1*11 

dispatch  the  matter ;  [Sir. 

*Tis  but  a  night  or  two ;  1*11  overtake  you; 

Leon.  The  two  old  legions?  yes.    Where 

lies  the  horse-quarter? 
Lieut.  And  if  it  be  a  boy,  I'll  ev'n  make 

bold,  Sir 

Leon.  Away  wi*  your  whore,  a  plague  o* 
your  whore !  you  damn*d  rogue. 
Now  you  are  cur*d  and  well,  must  you  be 
cficketing? 
Lieut.  I  have  broke  my  mind  to  my  ancient; 
in  my  absence — 
He's  a  sunicient  gentleman. 
Leon.  Get  forward! 
Lieut.  Only  receive  her  portion ! 
Leon,  Get  you  forward ; 
Else  ril  bang  you  forward. 

Lieut.  Strange,  Sir,  a  gentleman. 
And  an  officer,  cannot  have  the  liberty 
To  <lo  the  office  of  a  man. 

Leon.  Shame  light  on  thee ! 
How  camp  this  whore  into  thy  head  ? 
Lieut.  This  whore.  Sir? 

'Tis  strange,  a  poor  whore 

Leon.  Do  not  answer  me!  [again. 

Troop,  troop  away !  Do  not  name  this  whore 

Or  think  there  is  a  whore 

Lieut.  That's  very  hard.  Sir. 
Leon.  For,  if  thou  dost,  look  toH;  I'll  have 
thee  gelded ! 
1*11  walk  you  out  before  me !  Not  a  word  more! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 


,  Enter  Leucippe  and  Governess. 

•    Leu.  You  are  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Where  this  young  lady  lies?  [you  say. 

Gov.  For  want  of  a  better. 

Leu.  You  may  be  good  enough  for  such  a 

purpose.  [directly. 

When  was  the  prince  with  her?  ** Answer  me 

Gov.  Not  since  he  went  a-warring. 

Leu.  Very  well  then 
What  carnal  copulation  are  youjprivy  to 
Between  these  two? — Be  not  afraid;  we  are 
women,  [harm  in*t 

And  jnay  talk  thus  amongst  ourselves;   no 

Gov.  No,  sure,  there*s  no  harm  in*t,  I  con- 
ceive that  ^ 
But  traly,  that  I  ever  knew  the  gentlewoofum 
Otherwise   given,    than   a   hopeful    gentle- 
woman  ' 

Leu.  You'll  ffrant  me,  the  prince  loves  her? 

Gov.  There  i  am  widi  you ; 
And,  the  gods  bless  her,  promises  her  mightily. 

Leu.  Stay  there  a  while.  And  gives  her  gifts  ? 

Gov.  Extremely; 
And  truly  makes  a  very  saint  of  her. 

Lieu.  I  should  think  now,  [with  me; 

(Good  woman,  let  me  have  your  judgment 
I  see  'tis  none  o*  th'  worst— Come,  sit  down 

by  me) 
That  these  two  cannot  love  so  tenderly 

Gov.  Being  so  young  as  they  are 

Leu.  You  say  well ! 
But  that,  methinks,  some  further  prom  if 

Gov.  Yes,  yes;  [her. 

I  have  heard  the  prince  swear  he  would  many 

Leu.  Very  well  still.    They  do  not  use  to 
fallout? 

Gov.  The  tenderest  cHickens  to  one  another ! 
They  cannot  live  an  hour  asunder. 

Leu.  I  have  done  then ;  [and  do  it. 

And  be  you  gone.  You  know  your  charge. 
You  know  whose  will  it  is:  If  you  transgress 
That  is,  if  any  have  access,  or  s^  her,  [it. 
Before  the  king's  will  be  fulfiird  •    ■■ 

Gov.  Not  the  prince,  madam  ? 

Leu:  You'll  be  hang  d  if  you  do  it,  that  I'll 
assure  you.  [ob^  you. 

Gov.  But,  ne'ertheless.  Til  make  bold  to 

Leu.  Away,  and  to  your  business  then ! 

Gov.  'Tis  done,  madam !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  iir. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Anltgonus  and  Mcnippus. 

/f»/.n|^HOU  hast    taken  wondrous  pains; 

•^      but  yet,  Mcnippus,  [^^^ 

You  understand  not  of  what  blood  and  coun- 


Alcn.  I  bbour'd  that,  but  cannot  come  to 
know  it.  [languaffp. 

A  Greek,  I  am  sure,  she  is;  she  speaks  this 
Arit.  Is  she  so  excellent  handsome? 
Men.  Most  enticing. 
Ant.  Sold  for  a  prisoner? 
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Men,  Yes,  Sir;  some  poor  creature. 
Ant.  And  he  loves  tenderly  ? 
Jden,  They  say,  extremely. 
jinf.   *Tis  well  prevented  then.    Yes,   I 
perceived  it : 
When  he  took  leave  now,  he  made  a  hundred 

stops, 
Oesir*d  an  hour,  but  half  an  hour,  a  minute ; 
Which  I  with  anger  crossed.   I  knew  his  bu- 


siness! 


I.    Thi* 


man, 
I  knew  'twas  she  he  hunted  on.   ^hi^  jour- 
I  beat  out  suddenly,  for  her  cause  intended. 
And  would  not  give  him  time  to  breathe. 
When  comes  she  ? 
Men.  This  morning.  Sir. 
Ant.  Lodse  her  to  all  delight  then ; 
For  1  would  nave  her  try'd  to  th'  test :  I  know. 
She  must  be  some  crack'd  coin,  not  fit  his 

traflRck;" 
Which,  when  we  have  found,  the  shame  will 

make  him  leave  her ; 
Dr  we  shall  work  a  nearer  way :  I'll  bury  him. 
And  "with  him  all  the  hopes  1  have  cast  upon 

him, 
Bie  he  shall  di^  his  own  grave  in  that  woman. 
Foa  know  which  way  to  oring  her :  Til  stand 
close  there,  [Menippus, 

To  view  her  as  she  passes.    A  nd,  do  you  near, 
CHMerve  her  with  all  sweetness;  humour  her; 
Twill  make  her  lie  more  careless  to  our  pur- 
poses. 
Away,  and  take  what  helps  you  please. 
Men,  I'm  gone.  Sir.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Celia  and  Governess. 

Ctlia.    Governess,  from  whom  was  this 
gown  sent  me?  [it  else. 

t^rithee,  be  serious,  true  •.  **  I  will  not  wear 
It  is  a  handsome  one. 

Ooo.  As  though  you  know  not  ? 

Celia.  No,  faith : 
Bat  I  believe  for  certain  too— yet  I  wonder. 
Because  it  was  his  caution,  this  poor  way, 
Still  to  preserve  me  from  the  curious  searchings 
[>f  greedy  eyes. 

Gov.  You  have  it :  Does  it  please  you? 

Celia,  'Tis  ver}-  rich*,  melhinks,  too.    Pri- 
thee, tell  me? 


Gov,  From  one  that  likes  you  well.  Never 

look  coy,  lady;  [ings. 

These  are  no  gifts  to  be  put  off  with  pout- 

Celia.  Poutings,  and  gifts?  Is  it  from  any 
stranger?  [talk  to  you. 

Gov,  You  are  so  curious,  that  there  is  no 
What  if  it  be,  I  pray  you? 

Celia,  Unpin,  good  governess; 
Quick,  quick ! 

Gov.  Why,  what's  the  matter?     • 

Celia.  Quick,  good  governess ! 
Fy  on't,  how  beastly  it  becomes  me !  poorly ! 
A  trick  put  in  upon  me?  Well  said,  governess  1 
I  vow,  1  would  not  wear  it — Out!  it  smells 

mu^y. 
Are  these  your  tricks?  now  I  besin  to  smell  it ; 
Abominable  musty!  Will  you  help  me? 
The  prince  will  come  again 

Oov.  You  are  not  mad,  sure?        [upon  it! 

Celia.  As  I  live,  1*11  cut  it  off!    A  pox 

For,  sure,  it  was  made  for  that  use.     Do  you 

bring  me  liveries?     [thou  base  woman  ? 

Stales  ^^  to  catch  kites  ?  Dost  thou  laugh  too. 

Gov,  I  cannot  chuse,  if  I  should  be  hang'd. 

Celia.  Abuse  me. 
And  then  laugh  at  me  too? 

Gov.  I  do  not  abuse  you : 
Is  it  abuse,  to  give  him  drink  that's  thirsty? 
You  want  cloaths ;  is  it  such  a  heinous  sin,  I 
To  see  you  stor'd  ?  [beseech  ye, 

Celia.  There  is  no  greater  wickedness  than 

Gov,  What  way?  [this  way. 

Celia.  I  shall  curse  thee  fearfully. 
If  thou  provok'st  me  further:  And  take  heed. 
My  curses  never  miss.  [woman ; 

Gov.  Curse  him  that  sent  it. 

Celia.  Tell  but  his  name 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curse  him. 

Celia.  Dare  not?  by  this  fair  light 

Gov.  You  are  so  full  of  passion- 


Celia.  Dare  not  be  gooa?  be  honest?  dare 
not  curse  him? 

Gov.  I  think  you  dare  not;  I  believe  so. 

Celia.  Speak  nim  1  [it  bravely. 

Gov,  Up  with  your  valour  then,  up  witli 
And  take  your  full  charge. 

Celia.  If  I  do  not,  hang  me ! 
Tell  but  his  name. 

Gov.  'Twas  prince  Demetrius  sent  it: 
Now,  now,  give  fire,  kill  him  i*  th'  eye** 
now,  lady. 


**  Not  Jit  his  trqffick.'\  The  sense  intended  is  plain  enough  j  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  slight 
corruption  in  the  pas?as:e.  To  reconcile  it  to  the  rest  of  the  context,  we  might,  if  tlie  present 
•rords  remain  michangc-d,  insert  ^br,  and  read,  '  not  Jit  for  his  traffick  ;'  or  eke,  with  no 
nreat  violence  to  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  read,  *  nor  fit  his  trajfick:*  Both  which  rrad- 
mgs,  as  well  as  the  present,  imply  that  she  is  too  base  and  low  to  have  any.  commerce  with 
Demetrius. 

**  Celia.  Governess,  from  whom  was  this  gown  sent  me,  fe*c.J  The  honesty  of  Celiacs  con- 
jnet,  her  inviolable  affection  to  the  prince.  Tier  jealousy  of  being  decoy 'd  by  the  base  court- 
nents,  and  her  absolute  defiance  to  all  addresses  whatever,  are  admirably  drawn  throughout  her 
Irtiole  character.  Theobald. 

»3  Stales,"]  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  or 
purpose.        -        Johnson. 

^^  Kill  him  %  tit  eye."]  It  has  been  remarked  in  the\notea  on  Philaster,  that,  as* all  good 
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Celia.  Is  he  come  home? 
Gov.  It  seems  so.    But,  your  curse  now ! 
Celia,  You  do  not  He,  I  nope. 
Gov.  You  dare  not  curse  him. 
Celia.  Prithee,  do  not  abuse  me!   Is  he 
come  home,  indeed?  [thee. 

For  I  would  now  with  all  my  heart  believe 
Gov.  Nay,  you  may  chuse.    Alas,  I  deal 
for  strangers,  [liveries! 

That  send  you  scurvy,  musty  gowns  >  stale 
I  have  my  tricks ! 

Celia.  'Tis  a  aood  gown ;  a  handsome  one ; 
I  did  but  iest    Where  is  he  ? 

Gov.  He  that  sent  it [that  again  ? 

Celia.  How?  he  that  sent  it?  is*t  come  to 
Thou  can*st  not  be  so  foolish.  Prithee,  speak 
I  may  mistake  thee.  [out 5 

Gov.  I  said,  he  that  sent  it 

Celia.  Curse  o*  my  life !  why  dost  thou  vex 

me  thus?  [not? 

I  know  thou  mean*st  Demetrius;  dost  thou 

I  chaige   thee  speak  truth!    If  it   be  any 

other [the  justice 

Thou  know*st  the  charge  he  gave  thee,  and 
His  anger  will  inflict,  if  e*er  he  know  this; 
As  know  he  shall,  he  shall,  thou  spiteful  wo- 
man, [too  late  too. 
Thou  beastly  woman!  and  thou  shalt  know 
And  feel  too  sensible,  I  am  no  ward. 
No  sale-stuff  for  your  money«-merchants  that 

sent  it!  [thou 

Who  dare  send   mc,    or    how  dost  thou. 

Gov,  What  you  please : 
For  this  is  ever  the  reward  of  service. 
The  prince  shall  bring  the  next  himself. 

Celia.  *Tis  strange,  [y<>^» 

That  you  should  deal  so  pee\'ishly  I  Beshrcw 
You  have  put  me  in  a  heat 

Gov.  I  am  sure  you  have  kilFd  me; 
I  pe*er  receivM  such  language:    I  can  but 
wait  upon  you,  [you- 

And  be  your  drudge ;  keep  a  poor  life  to  serve 
Celia.  You  know  my  nature  is  too  easy, 
governess ;  [does  he  ? 

And  you  know  now,  I  am  sorry  too.     How 
Gov.  Oh,  God,  my  head  ! 
Celia.  Prithee,  be  well,  and  tell  me. 
Did  he  speak  of  me  since  he  came  ?  Nay,  sec 
'  now  1  [governess. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  this  tyranny — Gfood,  sweet. 
Did  he' but  name  his  Celia?  Look  upon  me! 
Upon  my  faith,  I  meant  no  harm!  Here, 
take  this.  [wench? 

And  buy  thyself  some  trifles.    Did  he,  good 
Gov.  He  loves  you  but  too  dearly. 
Celia.  That's  my  ?ood  jrovemcss ! 
Gov.  There'n  more  cloaths  making  for  you. 
Celia.  More  cloaths? 
Gov.  More; 
Richer  and  brn vcr ;  1  can  tttW  you  that  news ; 
And  twenty  glorious  things. 


V 

•. 


r-.^ 


Celia.  To  what  use,  nmk!      '  '^^ 

Gov.  You  are  too  aaod  for 
We,  poor  wrelraesy 
Shall  lose  the  comfort  of  you* 

Celia,  No,  I  hope  not; 

Gov.  For  ever  lose  yoo,  Iidy. 

Celia.  Lose  me?  wherefore? 
I  hear  of  no  such  thing. 

Goo.  'TIS  sure,  it  must  be  so:  u.' 
You  must  shine  now  at  court  I  Sack[|i 
Such  hurry,  and  siich  hanging  n 

Celia.  To  th*  court,  wench? 
Was  it  to  th*  court,  thou  saidst? 

Gov.  You*ll  find  it  so. 

Celia.  Stay,  stay ;  this  cannot  li^.i* 

Gov.  I  say,  it  must  be.  <  *.'* 

I  hope  to  find  you  still  th^  same  yH 

Celia.  To  th*  coun?   This  ■liiliMl 

Art  sure,  for  me,  wencdi^  % 

This  preparation  is  ? 


'I 


»: 


i^9. 


Gov.  She  is  perilous  crafty  $  -t 

I  fear,  too  honest  for  us  all  tpo.— lAw 

live?  "«* 

Celia.  To  th*  court?    this 

What  shoald  I  ilo  there? 

Whv  should  he  on  a  sudden 

Ana  not  make  me  acquaintedl^lPI 

loves  me!)  ^       ^  '  »>) 

His  vow  was  made  i^vnst  it,  and  flfb 

At  least,  while  this  king  Itv'd.   Haw 

And  see  me,  ere  I  go?  f 

Gov.  *Woold  some  wise  womMfr   l 

Had  her  in  working  !*-That  I  lUil^ 

not. 
Because  he  means  with  all  joy^  thenHI 
You  shall  hear  more  within  this  ham, 

Celia.  A  courtier? 
What  may  that  meaning  be?  Sare^  1 
see  nie  Xl^ 

If  he  be  come;  he  must.    Hark  ym 
What  age  is  the  king  of? 

Gov.  He*s  an  old  man,  and  fnUofti 
Celia.  I  fear  too  full,  indeed.  Whi 
are  there? 
I  would  be  loth  to  want  good  iaiMftj 
Gov.  Delicate  young  ladies,  as  ydi 
desire ; 
And,  when  you  are  acquainted,  the  Ifl 
Celia.  Tis  very  well.   Prithee,  gai 
talk  more. 
For,  tho*  I  fear  a  trick,  PI?  bravclytij 
Gov.  I  see  he  must  be  cunnings 
this  doe  down.  I 

SCENE  ni. 

Enter  Lieutenant  and  Leantms* 

within. 

Leon.  You  shall  not  hare  yoorwi 

rah!  Are  you  running?  ^ 

Have  you  gotten  a  toy  in  your  hesli? 


shooters  aim  at  the  heart.  It  is  a  term  of  reproic  h  to  say,  he  kills  in  the  eye.  So  hen^  dw 
ness  means,  '  If  you  shoot  at  Demetrius,  you  Will  take  so  bad  aim  as  to  hit  him  in  I 
*  instead  of  the  part  you  should  aim  at.' 
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When  honour  pricks  you  on,  to  prick  your 

cars  up 
After  your  whore,  your  hohhy-horse  ? 

Lieui.  Why,  look  ye  now !  [a  man  fight 
What  a  strange  man  are  you  ?  Would  you  huve 
At  all  hours  all  alike  ?«» 

Leon,  Do  but  fi^^ht  something. 
But  lialf  a  blow,  uiid  put  tliy  stomach  to*t: 
Turn  but  thy  face,  and  do  but  make  mouths 
at  *em.  [tliank  you  heartily! 

Lieui,  And  have  nw  teeth  knocked  out;  1 
You  are  my  dear  friend ! 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  tlicc? 
Oost  long  to  be  hang'd  ? 

Lieui.  Faith,  Sir,  I  make  no  suit  for*t : 
But  rather  than  I  would  live  thus  out  of  clia- 
Continually  in  brawliui* [rity, 

Leon.  Art  thou  not  )ie 
(I  may  be  coaen'd) 

Lieut.  I  hhall  be  discovered .      [lish  pains, 

Leon.  That,  in  the  midst  of  thy  most  hel- 
When  thou  wert  crawling-sick,  uidst  aim  at 

wonders? 
When  thou  wert  mad  with  pnin? 

Lieut,  You  have  found  the  cause  out ; 
I  had  ne*er  been  mad  to  fight  else.     J  con- 
fess. Sir, 
The  daily  torture  of  my  side,  that  vex'd  me. 
Made  mc  as  daily  careless  what  liecame  of  me, 
'Till  a  kind  sword  there  woimded  me,  and 
eas'd  mc ;  [wtll  now, 

Twas  nothing  in  my  valour  fought.     I  am 
And  take  some  pleasure  in  my  life :  Methinks, 

now. 
It  shews  as  mad  a  thing  to  mc  to  see  von  scufHe, 
And  kill  one  another  toolishly  for  honour. 
As  *twas  to  you  to  see  me  play  the  coxcomb. 

Leon.  And  wilt  thou  ne*er  fight  more? 

Lieut.  V  th*  mind  I  am  in. 

Leon.  Nor  ne'er  be  sick  again? 

Lieut.  I  hope  I  shall  not.        [seech  thee, 

Leon.  Prithee  l»e  sick  again ;  ^>rithee,  I  be- 
Be  just  so  sick  again. 

Lieut,  ril  just  be  hang'd  first. 

Leon.  If  all  the  arts  tliat  are  can  make  a 
cholick,  [(mark  mc!) 

^Therefore  look  to't!)   or  if  imposthimies 
As  big  as  footballs 

Lieut.  Deliver  mc !  [kidnies, 

Leon.  Or  stones  of  ten  pound  wei*rht  i*  th' 
Thro*  ease  and  ugly  diets,  may  be  gather'd, 
I'll  feed  you  up  myself.  Sir;  Til  prepare  you! 


You  cannot  fight,  unless  the  devil  tear  you? 
You  shall  not  want  provocations;  I'll  scratch 
you ;  [head-ach — 

ril  nave  thee  h.ive  tlic  tooth^ch,  and  the 

Lieut.  Good  colonel,  I'll  do  any  thing! 

Leon,  No,  no,  nothing! 
Then  will  I  have  thee  blown  with  a  pair  of 
smiths'  bellows,  [witii  you) 

(Because  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  round  gale 
I'ill'd  full  of  oil  of  devil,  and  aqua-fortis; 
And  let  theic  work  ;  these  may  pn)voke. 

Lieut.  Good  colonel !         [plain  with  me ; 

l^ton.  A  coward  in  full  blood?  Prithee^  be 
Will  roasting  do  thee  any  good? 

Lieut.  Nor  basting  neither,  Sir. 

Leon.  Marry,  that  goes  hard. 

Enter  fint  Gent  lent  an. 

1  Cent.  Where  are  you,  colonel  ? 
The  prince  expects  you.  Sir;  h'  has  hcdg'd 
the  enemy  [valours 

Witliin  u  straight,  where  all  the  hopes  and 
Of  all  men  living  cannot  force  a  passage : 
He  has  'em  now. 

Leon.  I  knew  all  this  before.  Sir; 
I  chalk'd  him  out  his  way.    But^  do  you  see 
that  thing  there?  [a  little. 

Lieut.  Nay,  good  sweet  colonel !  1  II  fight 

Lfon.  That  thinic !  [tenant. 

1  Cctft.  What  thing?  I  see  the  brave  Licu- 
Leon,  Rogue,  what  a  name  hast  ^hou  lost  ? 
Lieut.  You  may  help  it ; 

Yet  you  may  help'l :  I'll  do  you  any  courte<sy^ 
I  know  vou  love  a  wench  well. 

Knter  second  Gvntlfman, 

Leon.  I.ook  upon  him. 
Do  you  lcK»k  too. 

2'Geiit.  What  should  I  look  on?  [rcction  : 
I  come  to  tell  you,  the  ])rince  stays  your  di- 
Wc  have  'em  now  i'  th'  coop.  Sir. 

Leon.  Let  'cm  rest  there,  ffirst — r- 

And  chew  upon  their  miseries.     jSut^  look 

Lieut.  I  cannot  fi^ht,  for  all  this. 

Leon.  Look  on  this  fellow ! 

2  Gent.  I  know  him ;  'tis  the  valiant,  \>n\'t 
Lieutenant. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  hear  this,  and  play  the 
rogue?  Steal  off! 
Quickly,  behind  me  quickly,  neatly  do  it ! 
And  rush  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 
And  if  thou  kill'st  but  two 


IS 


Would  you  have  a  man  fight 


At  all  hours  aft  alike  f\  The  cliaracter  of  the  Lieutenant  refusing  to  fight  after  he  was 
cured  of  his  bodily  malady,  (as  Mr.  Langbaine  tells  us  in  his  account  of  the  Kuglish  Dramatic 
Poets)  resembles  the  story  of  the  soldier  belonging  to  Liiculliis,  des<rribcd  in  the  Kpislles  oj 
Horace,  lib.  U.  en.  2.  But  the  very  stury  is  related  in  A  TlK'atre  of  Wits  Ancient  and  Modern, 
represented  in  a  Collection  of  Apothegmcs  Pleasant  and  Profttable,  by  Tliomas  Forde,  8vo.  1()(.I'.), 
p.30,  in  tliese  words:  '  Antigonus  observing  a  sickly  souldier  to  be  very  valiant,  procured  iii.- 
'  physician  to  heal  him  ;  who  afterwanl^i  began  to  keep  himself  out  ol  danger,  not  vcnturi:vj^ 
'  as  formerly ;  which  Antigonus  noting,  demanded  the  reason  :  The  souldier  answered,  U  Aii- 
'  tigoniis,  thou  art  tlu:  reason;  before  I  veutured  nothintr  but  a  diseased  corp-tc,  and  then  I  cho^c 
'  rather  to  die  nuickly,  than  to  live  sickly:  I  invited  Death  to  do  mc  a  courte.-«ie;  now  v  <i 
'  otherwise  with  me,  for  now  I  have  some  what  to  lo*c.*  H. 
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2  Gent,  That  he  is  sick  again?  3' 
Leon.  Extremely  sick;  his  dbease  grown 
incurable; 
Never  yet  found ,  nor  touch'd  at 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

2  Oent.  Well,  we  have  it; 
And  here  he  comes. 

Leon,  The  prince  has  been  upon  him: 
Wliat  a  flatten  face  he  has  now?  It  takes, 

believe  it. 
How  like  an  ass  he  looks? 

Lieut,  I  feel  no  great  pain ; 
Ai  least,  I  think  I  do  not;  yet  I  feel  sensibly, 
1  grow  extremely  faint.    How  cold  I  sweat 
now? 

Leon,  So,  so^  sol  [a  pricking, 

Lieut.  And  now  'tis  even  too  true ;  I  feel 
A  pricking,   a  strange  pricking.      How   it 
tingles  ?  [me. 

And  as  It  were  a  stitch  too.    The  prince  told 
And  every  one  cried  out,  I  was  a  dead  man : 
1  had  thought,  1  had  been  as  well 

Leon.  Upon  him  now,  boys; 
And  do  it  most  demurely. 

1  Gent.  How  now,  Lieutenant? 

Lieut.  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen. 

1  Gent,  'Life>  how  looks  this  man  ? 
How  dost  thou,  good  Lieutenant? 

2  Gent,  1  ever  told  you  [nowi 
This  man  was  never  cur*d ;  I  see  it  too  plain 
How  do  you  feel  yourself?  you  look  not  |)er- 
How  dull  his  eye  hangs  ?  [feet. 

1  Gent.  That  may  be  discontent. 

2  Gent.  Believe  me,  friend,  I  would  not 
sufler  now 

The  tithe  of  those  pains  this  man  feels — 

!Mark  his  forehead ! 
What  a  cloud  of  cold  dew  hangs  upon't? 

Lieut.  I  have  it, 
Again  I  have  it;  hmv  it  grows  upon  me? 
A  miserable  man  I  am  1  [shalt  be. 

Leon.  Ha,  lia,  ha!  A  miserable  man  thou 
This  is  ihc  tamest  trout  I  ever  tickled. 

\^Asi(le. 

"Enter  two  Physicians, 

1  Phy.  This  way  he  went. 

2  Phy.  Pray  Heav'n,  we  find  him  living! 
Hc*s  a  brave  fellow ;  'tis  pity  he  should  perish 

thus. 
I  Phy.  A  strong  -  hearted  man,  and  of  a 
notable  sufl'erance. 


Lieut,  Oh,  (^I 

1  Gent,  How  now?  how  is  it^  man? 
Lieut,  Oh,  centlemen. 

Never  so  full  of  pain— 

2  Gent,  Did  1  not  tell  yoa? 

Lieut,  Never  so  full  of  pain,  gentlemen^ 

1  Phy.  He  is  here; 
How  do  yon.  Sir  ? 

2  Phy,  Be  of  good  comfort,  soldier; 
The  prmce  has  sent  ns  to  you. 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  I  may  live? 
%  Phy.  He  alters  hourly,  strangely. 
1  Phy.  Yes,  yoa  mav  live :  But'    ■  ■ 
Leon.  Finely  buttedf  doctor! 
1  Gent,  Do  not  discourage  him. 

1  Phy,  He  must  be  tokltnuh; 
*Tis  now  too  late  to  trifle« 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Gentlemen. 

2  Gent,  Here  the  prince  comes. 
Dem.  How  now,  gentlemen  ? 

i£  Gent.  Bewailing,  Sir,  a  soldier; 
And  one,  I  think,  your  grace  wiU  griere  19 

part  with. 
But  every  living  thing 

Dem,  *Tis  true,  must  perish ; 
Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  giarei 
How  dost  thou  now.  Lieutenant? 

Lieut,  Faith,  *tis  true.  Sir ; 
We  are  but  spans,  and  candles*  ends. 

Leon,  He*s  finely  mortified. 

Dem.  Thou  art  neart-whole  yet,  I  see.  He 


alters  strangely j 


[hi«, 


And  that  apace  too;  I  saw  it  this  monungin 
When  he,  poor  man,  I  dare  sweai^— • 

Lieut.  No,  believ*t.  Sir, 
I  never  felt  it.  [is  swdM? 

Dem.  Here  lies  the  pain  now:   How  be 

1  Phy.  The  imposthume. 
Fed  with  a  new  malignant  humoor  nowy 
Will  grow  to  such  a  bigness,  'tis  incredible; 
The  compass  of  a  bushel  will  not  boM  it. 
And  witn  such  k  hell  of  torture  it  will  me 
too     ■ 

Dem,  Can  you  endure  me  touch  it? 

Lieut,  Oh,  I  beseech  you.  Sir! 
I  feel  you  sensibly  ere  you  come  near  me. 

Dem,  He*s  finely  wrought.-»He  must  be 
cut,  no  cure  else. 
And  suddenly ;  you  see  how  fast  he  blows  oat 

Lieut.  Good  master  doctor,  let  me  be  be* 
holdcn  to  you : 
I  feel  I  cannot  last- 


^*  That  he  is  sick  again. ^  We  do  not  doubt  but  this  should  be  printed  with  an  interrup- 
tion, as  they  are  informing  themselves  of  the  scheme  to  be  practised  on  the  Lieutenant  Tbe 
preceding  speecli  is  also  at  first  sight  a  little  obscure : 

Ne*erjear  it,  the  prince  has  it^ 


And  if  he  let  it  fall,  /  must  not  know  it\ 
He  will  suspect  me  presently :  But  you  two 
May  help  the  plough. 


That  is,  *  the. prince  has  undertaken  the  business,  and  if  the  Lieutenant  drops  any  mention  d 
*  his  imaginary  illness,  I  must  appear  to  be  a  stranger  to  it,  to  a^xiid  tospicioD  s  But  you  wsf 


Lgmary 
'  assist  openly  m  carrying  on  the  plot  upon  him*' 
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2PAy.  For  what.  Lieutenant? 
Lieui,  Bat  ev'n  for  half  a  dosen  cans  of 
good  wine,  [ously. 

That  I  noav  drink  my  will  out :  I  faint  hide- 
Dem.  Fetch  him  some  wine;  and,  since 
he  must  go,  gentlemen. 
Why,  let  him  take  his  journey  merrily. 

Enter  Servant  with  wine. 

Lieut,  That's  ev*n  the  nearest  way. 

Leon.  I  could  laugh  dead  now ! 

JDem.  Here,  off  with  that. 

Lieut.  These  two  I  give  your  grace ; 
A  poor  remembrance  of  a  cfying  man.  Sir; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  wear  *em  out. 

Dem.  I  will,  soldier. 
Hiese  are  fine  legacies. 

Lieut.  Among  the  gentlemen, 
£?*n  all  I  have  led;  I  am  a  poor  man,  naked. 
Yet  something  for  rememorance;    four  a- 

piece,'*  gentlemen : 
And  80  my  body  where  you  please.^' 

Lean.  It  will  work. 

Lieut.  I  make  your  grace  my  executor, 
and,  I  beseech  you. 
See  my  poor  will  fulnll'd :  Sure,  I  shall  walk 
else. 

JDfm.  As  full  as  they  can  be  fiU'd,  here*s 
my  hand,  soldier. 

1  Gent.  The  wine  will  tickle  him. 

Lieui.  1  would  hear  a  drum  beat, 
Bot  to  see  how  I  could  endure  it. 

J^em,  Beat  a  drum  there  1     [^Drum  within. 

Lieut.  Oh,  heav*nly  music!  I  would  hear 
one  sing  to't. 
r  am  yery  fml  of  pain. 


Dem.  Sing?  *tia  impossible. 

Lieut,  Why,  then  I  would  drink  a  dnun- 
Where  lies  the  enemy  ?  [full. 

2  Gent.  Why,  here,  close  by. 

Leon.  Now  he  begins  to  muster. 

Lieut.  And  dare  he  fight? 
Dare  he  fight,  gentlemen? 

1  Phy.  You  must  not  cut  him ;       [left  is. 
He's  gone  then  in  a  moment:  All  the  hope 
To  work  his  weakness  into  sudden  an^r. 
And  make  him  raise  his  passion  above  his  pain. 
And  so  dispose  him  on  the  enemy: 
His  body  tnen,  being  stirr'd  with  violence. 
Will  purge  itself,  and  break  the  sore. 

Dem,  'Tis  true.  Sir. 

1  Pky.  And  then,  my  life  for  his 

Lieut.  I  will  not  die  thus. 

Dem.  But  he  is  too  weak  to  do 

Lieut.  Die  like  a  dog!  [whole. 

8  Phif..  Ay,  he's  we^ ;  but  yet  he's  heart* 

Lieui.  Hem! 

Dem.  An  excellent  sign. 

Lieut.  Hem! 

Dem.  Stronger  still,  and  better. 

}Lieut.  Hem,  hem !  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan ! 

[£n7. 

1  Phy.  Now  he's  i'  th*  way  on't. 

Dem.  Well,  go  thy  ways;   thou  wilt  do 
something,  certain. 

Leon.  And  some  brave  thing,  or  let  mine 

ears  be  cut  off. 

He's  finely  wrought.    Let's  after  him,''^  I 

pray.  Sir,  [in  him. 

But  how  this  rogue,  when  this  cloud  s  melted 

And  all  discover'd— — 

Dem.  That's  for  an  after-mirth.    Away, 
away,  away !  [^Exeunt. 


3S 


-^four  a  piece,  gentlemenJ]  What  it  is  here,  that  the  Lieutenant  gives  to  these 
g^tlemen,  is  not  ascertained  by  any  marginal  direction ;  and  consequently  we  are  in  the  dark 
m  to  that  point.  He  had  little  moncr,  to  boast  of,  as  we  find  by  his  own  confession :  And  he 
makes  Uie  Prince  his  executor;  but  that  he  had  ever  made  a  will,  we  have  as  little  notice  of. 

Tlieohald. 

What  he  gives  are  the  empty  cans,  to  be  filled  by  his  executor.    He  calls  for  half  a 

DOZBN,  to  DRiKK  his  wHl  out.    The  two  first  he  bequeaths  to  the  Prince;  but  how  he  can 

deyise  Jour  a-piecb  to  the  two  Gentlemen,  out  of  the  remainder,  we  cannot  account.    The 

passage  is  perhaps  corrupt  and  imperfect;  but  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  legacies  is  plaio: 

Lieut.  See  my  poor  will  fulfilCd. 

Dem.  As  full  as  they  can  bejiird,  here^s  my  hand,  soldier. 

Perhaps  the  Lieutenant's  speech  should  run  thus ; 

■   »  Among  the  gentlemen 

Ev'n  all  I  have  left.    I  am  a  poor  man,  naked. 

Yet  something  for  remembrance  J  Four — two  a-piece,  gentlemen  ! 

And  so,  &c. 

A  blank  was  probably  left  in  the  prompter's  book  after  the  word /bur,  that  the  actor  might 
suit  the  legacy  to  the  number  of  gentlemen  that  accompanied  the  Prince. 

3'  And  so  my  body  where  you  please,]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text,  but  conjecture  thut 
our  Authors  wrote,  '  stow  my  body  where  you  please.' 

3*  He* s  finely  wrought. 

Dem.  Let's  f^er  him. 
Leon.  I  pray,  StV; 
But  how  tJus  rogue,  &c.]  This  is  the  lection  of  all  the  former  editions.    That  tlie  whole 
belongs  to  Leontius,  we  believe,  will  not  be  doubted. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Seleucus,  Ljusimachus,  Ptolomei/, 
and  Soldiers, 

SeL  Let  no  man  fear  to  die :  We  lore  to 
sleep  all,  [3g^> 

And  death  is  but  the  sounder  sleep.  All 
And  all  hours  call  us ;  'tis  so  couimon,  easy. 
That  little  children  tread  those  paths  before  us. 
We  are  not  sick,  nor  our  souls  pre^s'd  with 

sorrows. 
Nor  go  we  out  like  tedious  tales,  forgotten. 
High,    high  we  come,  and  hearty  to  our 

funerals. 
And,  as  the  sun  that  sets,  in  blood  let's  fall. 
Lysim.  'Tis  true^  they  have  us  fast,  we  can- 
not 'scape  'em,  [us. 
Nor  keeps  the  brow  of  Fortune  one  smile  for 
Diithonourable  ends  we  can  'bcape  thouzh,'' 
And,  worse  than  those,  captivities :  We  can 

die; 
And  dying  nobly,  tho*  we  leave  behind  us 
These  clods  of  ilesh,  that  are  too-massy  bur- 
thens, [quests ! 
Our  living  souls  fly  crown'd  with  living  con- 
PtoL  They  have  begun ;  fight  bravck,  and 
fall  bravely;  [now. 
And  may  that  man  that  seeks  to  save  his  life 
By  price,  or  promise,  or  by  fear  falls  from  us, 
^cver  again  be  blest  witli  name  of  Soldier! 

Enter  a  Soldier^ 

StL  How  now?  Who  charged  first?  I  seek 
a  brave  hand 
To  set  me  off  in  death. 

Sold.  We  are  not  charged.  Sir; 
The  prince  lies  still. 

ScL  How  comes  this  larum  up  then? 

Sold.  There  is  one  desperate  fellow,  with 

the  devil  in  him, 

(He  never  durst  do  this  else)  has  broke  into  us. 

And  here  he  bangs  ye  two  or  three  before 

him,  [panies. 

There  live  or  six ;  ventures  upon  whole  com- 

Ptol.  And  is  not  seconded  ? 

Sold.  Not  a  man  follows. 

Sel,  Nor  cut  i'  pieces? 

Sold.  Their  wonder  yet  has  stay'd  'em. 

Sri.  l-«t's  in  and  see  this  miracle. 

Ptol.  I  admire  it!  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Leontius  and  Gentlemen. 

Leon.  Fetch  him  off,  fetch  him  oflT!  I  am 
sure,  he's  clouted. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  how  'twould  take? 
1  Gent,  *Tis  admirable  ! 


Enter  Lieuienamt,  with  colours  in  Hs  kad, 
pursuing  three  or  four  Soldiers, 

Lieut.  Follow  that  blow^  my  friend!  thoc^i 
at  your  coxcombs! 
I  fight  to  save  me  from  the  surjjeons*  miiaia. 
Leon.  How  the  knave  carnes  *em! 
Lieut.  You  cannot,  rogues, 
'Till  you  have  my  diseases,  fly  my  fury. 
Ye  bread-and-butter  rogues,  do  ye  run  froB 
me?  [bontfe, 

An  my  side  would  give  me  leave,  I  woakl  is 
Ye   porridge -gutted  slaves,    ye  Tcal-lmNk 
txwbiesl 

Enter  Demetrius,  Physicians,  and 
Gentlemen, 

Leon,  Enough,  enough.  Lieutenant  1  dm 

hast  d(me  bravely. 
Dem,  Mirror  of  man! 
Lieut,  There's  a  flag  for  ycm.  Sir:  ^ 
I  took  it  out  o'  th*  shop,  and  never  paid  foil. 
I'll  to  'em  again  ^  I  api  not  come  to  th*  tot 
yet. 
Dem,  No  more,  my  soldier.    Bcihicw  wq 

heart,  he  is  hurt  sore. 
Leon.  H^g  him,  he'll  lick  all  those ifbofe 
1  Phy,  Now  will  we  take  him. 
And  cure  him  in  a  trice. 
Dem,  Be  careful  of  him. 
Lieut.  Let  me  live  but  two  yean,  wd  h 
what  you  will  with  me : 
I  never  had  but  two  hours  yet  of  happineK 
Pray  ye,  give  me  nothing  to  provoke  my  fs* 

lour; 
For  I  am  ev'n  as  weary  of  this  fif^tdov— 
^  Phy,  You  shall  have  nothing.    Comets 
the  prince's  tent,  \jas\ 

And  there  the  surgeons  presently  ihall  smrdi 
Then  to  your  rest.        , 

Lieut.  A  little  handsome  litter 
To  lay  me  in,  and  I  shall  sleep. 
Leon,  Look  to  him. 

Dem,  1  do  believe  a  horse  begot  this  fcUow; 
He  never  knew  his  strength  yet. — They  ait 
our  own. 
Leon,  1  think  so;  I  am  ooizen*d  else.  I 
would  but  see  now 
A  way  to  fetch  these  off,  and  save  their  ho- 
nours. 
Dem,  Only  their  lives. 
Leon,  Pray  you,  take  no  way  of  peace  nov, 
Unless  it  be  with  infinite  advantage. 

Dem.  I  shall  be  nil'd.  Let  the  battles  now 
move  forward ; 
Ourself  will  give  the  signal. 


35  Dishonourable  ends  we  can  *  scape  though, 

Andy  irorse  than  those  captivities,  we  can  die. 

And  dt/iug  nobly,  &c.]  By  an  ill  refl;ulation  of  the  stops,  these  words  convey  a  sen« 
directly  opposite  to  that  intcndecl  by  the  writer;  asserting  that  death  is  worse  than  captititjt- 
\Vhereas  Lysimachus  is  meant  to  declare,  that  *  they  can  escape  dishonourable  ends,  and  whil 

•  is  still  worse  than  those  dishonourable  ends,  the  living  in  captivity. — ^Wecan  die;  and,  bys 

*  noble  deaths  though  our  bodies  arc  left  behind,  our  souls  are  crowned  with  .conquest* 
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(Enter  Trumpet  and  Herald,) 

Now,  Herald,  what*s  your  message? 

Her.  From  my  masters 
Thh  honoorable  courtesy,  a  parley 
For  half  an  hour;  no  more.  Sir. 

I}em.  Let  *em  come  on ; 
They  hare  my  princely  word. 

Hnter  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemey, 
attendants  and  Soldiers. 

Her.  They  are  here  to  attend  you. 

I}em.  Now,  princes,  your  demands  ? 

Set.  Peace,  it  it  may  be 
Without  the  too-much  tainture  of  our  honour. 
Beaoe;  and  we*ll  buy  it  too. 

Dem.  At  what  price? 

Lysim.  Tribute. 

Piol.  At  all  the  charge  of  this  war. 

Leon.  That  will  not  do.  [gether. 

Set.  Leontius,  you  and  1  have  senr'd  to- 
And  run  thro*  many  a  fortune  with  our  swords, 
Bniihers  in  wounds  and  health ;  one  meat  has 
fed  us ;  [covered  us ; 

One  tent  a  thousand  times  from  cold  night 
Our  lores  have  been  but  one;  and  had  we 
died  then,  [tions : 

One  moooment  had  held  our  names  and  ac- 
Why  do  you  set  upon  your  friends  such  prices. 
Ana  sacrifice  to  giddy  Chance  sueh  trophies? 
Hare  we  forgot  to  die?  or  are  our  virtues 
Lcit  in  afflictions  constant,  than  our  fortunes? 
Yoo  are  deceived,  old  soldier. 

Lton.  I  know  your  worths,  [tues. 

And  thus  low  bow  in  reverence  to  your  vir- 
Were  these  my  wars,  or  led  my  pow*r  in 

chief  here, 
I  knew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories:  ^^ 
Hiey  are  my  king*s  employments;  this  man 

fights  now. 
To  whem  I  owe  all  duty,  faith,  and  service; 
lliis  man,  that  fled  before  ye.  Call  back  that. 
That  bloody  day  again,   call  that  dismce 
home,  I^P* 

And  then  an  easy  peace  may  sheath  our  swords 


I  am  not  greedy  of  your  lives  and  fortunes. 
Nor  do  I  eape  ungratefully  to  swallow  you. 
Honour,  tne  spur  of  all  illustrious  natures. 
That  madeyoa  famous  soldiers,  and  next  kings. 
And  not  ambitious  envy,  strikes  me  forwaid. 
Will  jrou  unarm,  ana  yield  yourselves  hit 
prisoners? 

Sel.   We  never   knew  what  that  sound 
meant:  No  gyves 
Shall  ever  bind  this  body,  bpt  embraces ;  fme. 
Nor  weight  of  sorrow  nere,  till  earth  fall  on 

Leon.  E^smci  our  charge  then. 

Lysim.  *Tis  the  nobler  oourtesy  1  [us  I 

And  so  we  leave  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  bless 

Dem.  Stay!  Have  you  any  hope? 

Sel.  We  have  none  left  us. 
But  that  one  comfort  of  our  deaths  together : 
Give  us  but  room  to  fight. 

Leon.  Win  it,  and  wear  it 

Ptol.  Call  from  the  hills  those  companies 
hang  o*er  us 
Like  bursting  clouds;   and  then  break  in, 
and  take  us. 

Dem.  Find  such  a  soldier  will  forss^e  ad- 
vantage* [ble. 
And  we'll  draw  off.    To  shew  I  dare  be  no- 
And  hang  a  light  out  to  jrou  in  this  darkness, 
(The  light  of  peace!)  give  up  those  cities^ 

forts. 
And  all  those  frontier-countries,  to  our  uses. 

Set.  Is  this  the  peace?  traitors  to  those  that 

feed  us,  [us? 

Our  gods  and  people,  dve  our  countries  from 

Lysim.  Begin  the  knell ;  it  sounds  a  great 
deal  sweeter. 

PtoL  Let  loose  your  servant  Death ! 

Sel.  Fall  Fate  upon  us. 
Our  memories  shall  never  stink  behind  us! 

Dem,  Seleucus  J  great  Seleucus  1 

Sold.  The  prince  calls.  Sir.  [tesy, 

Dem.  Thou  stock  of  nobleness  and  cour- 
Thou  father  of  the  war! 

Leon.  What  means  the  prince  now  ? 

Dem.  Give  me  my  standard  here. 

Lysim.  His  anger's  melted. 


'^  /  knew  then  how  to  meet  your  memories.]  I  hare  observed,  that  our  Poets  frequently 
ploy  the  word  memory  in  an  uncommon  ana  abstracted  sense.    I  think,  Leontius  means 

hone,  that  then  he  could  meet  the  remembrance  of  those  occurrences  which  are  summed  up  by 

Scieoous  in  his  preceding  speech.  Theobald. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  memory  (or  memorial  in  the  same  manner;  as,  in  As  You  Like  It, 

let  ii.  scene  iii 

'  Oh,  my  sweet  master!  <^,  you  memory 

*  Of  old  Sir  Rowland!* 

So,  in  the  Atheists  Tragedy,  by  Cyril  Tourner,  l6ll, 

'And  with  his  body  place  that  memory 

*  Of  noble  Charlemont' 

AimI  in  Byron*s  Tragedy,  by  Chapman, 

*  That  statue  will  I  prizejpast  all  the  jewels 
•Within  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

*  The  memory  of  my  grandame.  Steevens, 

The  use  of  the  word  memories  in  this  passage  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so  elegant  as  the  applica* 
lioD  of  it  by  Shakespeare. 
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Dem,  You«  geDtlemen^  that  were  his  pri* 
soners. 
And  felt  the  bounty  of  that  noble  nature. 
Lay  all  your  hands,  and  bear  these  colours  to 
him,  [dier  1 

The  sUiKlard  of  the  kingdom.    Take  it,  Sol- 
Piol,  What  will  this  mean  ? 
Dem.  Thou  hast  won  it ;  bear  it  off; 
And  draw  thy  men  home  whilst  we  wait 
upon  thee. 
SeL  You  shall  have  all  our  countries. 
Lysim,  Ptoi.  All,  by  Heav*n,  Sir. 
Dem.  I  will  not  have  a  stone,  a  bush,  a 
bramble : 
Ko!  in  the  way  of  courtesy,  Til  start  you. 
Draw  off,  and  make  a  lane  thro*  all  the  army. 


That  these,  that  have  subda*d  us,  may  mudt 
thro*  us. 


SeL  Sir,  do  not  make  me  surfeit  with 
goodness; 
I'll  l^r  your  standard  for  yoa,  follow  yoa. 
Dem.  I  swear  it  shall  be  soj  maren  tfan' 
me  fairly,  [Team! 

And  thine  be  this  day's  honour,  grest  SSi 
Ptoi.  Mirror  of  noble  minds  I 
Dem.  Nay,  then  you  hate  me. 

^Exeunt  wiih  drum*  and  skmlu 

Leon.  I  cannot  speak  now !  Well,  go  iy 

ways! 

At  a  sure  piece  o*  bravery  thou  vt  the  bat! 

These  men  are  won  by  th*  necks  now.   FO 

send  a  post  away.  [£iif, 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  L, 

Enter  Antigonut  and  Mcnipput, 

Ant.  ^fO  aptness  in  her? 

•^^      Men.  Not  an  immodest  motion; 
And  yet,  when  she  is  courted,  makes  as  wild 
witty  answers  [her  thus. 

Ant.  This  more  fires  me!  I  must  not  have 

Men.  We  cannot  alter  her. 

Ant.  Have  vou  put  the  youths  upon  her? 

Mm.  All  that  know  any  thing. 
And  have  been  studied  how  to  catch  a  beauty; 
But,   like  so  many  whelps  about  an    ele- 
phant  

The  prince  is  coming  home.  Sir. 

Ant.  I  hear  that  too ; 
But  that*s  no  matter.     Am  I  altcrM  well? 

Men.  Not  to  be  known,  I  think.  Sir. 

Ant.  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen,  or  Lords. 

1  Gent.  I  offer*d  all  I  had,  all  I  could  think 
of,  [I  think. 

I  tryM  her  thro'  all  the  points  o'  th'  compass, 

2  Gent.  She  studies  to  undo  the  coiut,  to 
pbnt  here 

The  enemy  to  our  age.  Chastity. 
She  is  the  first  that  e'er  balk*d  a  close  arbour. 
And  the  sweet  contents  within :  She  hat^ 
curl'd  heads  too;  [try. 

And  setting  up  of  beards,  she  swears,  is  iclola- 
1  Gent.  1  ne^'cr  knew  so  fair  a  lace  so  froze  ^ 
Yet  she  would  make  one  think 


2  Gent.  True,  by  her  carriage; 
For  she's  as  wanton  as  a  kid,  to  th*  ontiide, 
As  full  of  mocks  and  taunts.    I  kiii'd  ber 

hand  too, 
W^alk'd  with  her  half  an  hour. 

1  Gent.  She  heard  me  sinj;. 

And  sung  herself  too;  she  smgs  admirdbir; 
But  still  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  ber  tnek 
To  minister  enoush  or  those,  then  pnaeotlTi 
With  some  Aew  nam  or  other,  nothing  tem 

matter. 
And  such  a  frown  as  would  sink  all  before  ber, 
Shejtakes  her  chamber.    Come,  we  shaH  not 

be  the  last  fools. 

2  Gent.  Not  by  a*  hundred,  I  hope;  'tiis 
strange  wench. 

Ant.  This  screws  me  up  still  hi^ier. 

Enter  Celia,  and  Ladies  behind  her. 

Men.  Here  she  comes.  Sir. 
Ani.  Then,  be  you  gone ;  and  take  the  IPS' 
men  with  you : 
And  lay  those  jewels  in  her  way. 

Ci'Ua.  If  I  stay  longer, 
I  shall  number  as  many  lovers  as  LjIi  did.'' 
How  they  flock  after  me !   Upon  my  coo- 
science,  [moroiii|{ 
I   have  had  a  dozen  horses  given  me  thtt 
I'll  e\'*n  set  up  a  troop,  and  turn  she-toUfer. 
A  good  discrete  wench  now,  that  wcic  nol 

hide-bound. 
Might  raise  a  fine  estate  here,  and  suddenly: 


37  /  shall  number  as  many  lovers  as  I^ls  did."]  Lais  was  a  most  exceeding^andsoroe  cour^ 
tczan  residing  at  Corinth,  in  the  times  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes;  )>ut  she  held  up  her  faroun 
at  so  exorbitant  a  rate,  that  it  became  a  proverbial  saying :  ,•'*''? 

Non  cuicis  hominum  contingit  adirc  Corinthum. 

f.  g.  It  is  not  every  man,  who  can  afford  to  go  to  Corinth;  at  least  to  bare  an  amour  there. 

'fhed-^ll 
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t  warm  things  will  give  their  souls — 
in  go  no  where,  ' 

L  a  world  of  offerinss  to  my  excellence: 
[ueen,  a  goddess,  1  know  not  what; 

constellation  in  all  Heav'n,  but  I 
-shine  it. 

y  have  found  out  now,  I  have  no  eyes 
al  lights  i  but  certain  influences, 
virtuous  lightnings,   human  nature 
ts  at; 
an  kill  my  twenty  in  a  morning, 

i  much  case  now ^Ha!  what  are 

je?  new  projects? 

are  my  honourable  ladies?  Are  you 

too? 

en  I  must  buy  the  stock ;  ^^  send  me 

d  carding  1 

he  prince's  hand  be  not  in  this  sport : 

lot  seen  him  yet,  cannot  heSr  from 

I,  [recreations, 

it,  that  troubles  me :  All  these  were 

ut  his  sweet  coaipany  to  laugh  with 

How's  that?  Another  apparition? 
he  loving'st  age!  I  should'know  that 
:;  [ther. 

lave  seen't  before ;  not  long;  since  nei* 
She  sees  me  now.  Oh,  Jtleav'n,  a 
It  rare  creature  i 

Yes,  'tis  the  same:  I'll  take  no  no- 
of you; 

[  do  not  fit  you,  let  me  fry  for*t. 
is  cackling  for  your  egg? — ^They  are 

ones,  [stumble 

It  rich,  no  doubt,  too;  and  may 
(taid  mind;  but  I  can  $;o  thus  by  'em. 
iti  friend,  do  you  set  off  these  jewels? 
Set  *em  off,  lady? 

I  mean,  sell  *em  here.  Sir. 
She's  very  quick.    [Aside,'] — For  sale 
f  are  not  meant,  sure. 

For  sanctity,   I  think,   much  less. 
xl  even.  Sir. 

Nay,  noble  lady,  stay :  *Tis  you  must 
r  *cm : 

ook  strange,  they  are  worthy  your 
t  beauty. 

Did  you  speak  to  me? 
To  you,  or  to  none  living: 
they're  sent,  to  you  they're  sacrific'd. 

I'll  never  look  a  horse  i'  th'  mouth 
t*s  giv'n : 

vou.  Sir:  Til  send  one  to  reward  you. 
l)o  you  never  ask  who  sent  'em? 

Never,  I; 
er  care.     If  it  be  an  honest  end, 
d's  the  full  reward,  and  thanks  but 
jber  it : 
ill,  I  will  not  urge  the  acquaintance. 


Ant,  This  has  a  soul  indeed. — Pray,  let  me 
tell  you !  [handsomely, 

Celia.  I  care  not  if  you  do,  soatou  do  it 
And  not  stand  picking  of  your  words. 

^R^  The  king  sent 'em.  [fellow! 

Celia,  Away,  away !  thou  art  some  foolish 
And,  now  I  think,  thou  hast  stole  *em  too. 
The  king  sent  'em  ?  [lieve 

Alas,  good  man!  Wouldst  thou  make  me  he- 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  these 

worths. 
But  wantonly  to  fling  *em?  He's  an  old  man, 
A  frood  old  man,  they  say,  too.    I  dare  swear. 
Full  many  a  year  ago  he*  left  these  gambols. 
Here,  take  your  trinkets. 

Ant.  Sure,  1  do  not  lie,  lady.  [ably : 

Celia.  I  know  thou  liest  extremely,  damn- 
Thou  hast  a  lying  face ! 

Ant.  I  was  never  thus  rattled.         [Aside, 

Celia,  But,  say,  I  should  believe:    Why 
are  these  sent  me? 
And  why  art  thou  the  messenger?  Who  art 
thou?  [consider 

Ant,  Lady,  look  on  *em  wisely,  and  then 
Who  can  send  such  as  these,  but  a  king  only? 
And,  to  what  beauty  can  they  be  oblations. 
But  only  yours?  For  me,  that  am  the  carrier, 
'Tis  only  fit,  you  know;  I  am  his  servant. 
And  have  fuIfiU'd  his  will. 

Celia,  You  are  short  and  pithy. 
What  must  my  beauty  do  for  these? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady. 
You  cannot  be  so  hard  of  understanding, 
W^hen  a  king's  favour  shines  upon  you  glo* 
And  speaks  his  love  in  these  ■  [""^o^s^y* 

Cf/fa.  .Oh,  then,  love's  the  matter; 
Sir-reverence  Love!  Now  1  begin  to  feel  you: 
And  I  should  be  the  k'mg's  whore;  a  brav« 

title! 
And  go  as  glorious  as  the  sun ;  oh,  brave  still  f 
The  chief  commandress  of  his  concubines. 
Hurried  from  place  to  place  to  meet  his  plea*> 
sures ! 

Ant,  A  devilish  subtle  wench;  but  a  rare 
spirit  [Aside, 

Celia.  And  when  the  good  old  sponge  had 
suck'd  my  youth  dry. 
And  left  some  of  his  royal  aches  in  my  bones; 
When  time  shall  tell  me,  I  have  plough'd  my 

life  up,  [me • 

And  cast  long  furrows  in  my  face  to  sink 

Ant.  You  umst  not  think  so,  lady. 

Celia.  Then  can  these.  Sir,  [beauty. 

These  precious  things,  the  price  of  youth  and 
This  shop  here  of  sin-ofl'ering,  set  me  off  ajuain? 
Can  it  restore  me  chaste,  young,  innocent? 
Purge  me  to  what  I  was?  add  to  my  memory 
An  honest  and  a  noble  fame?  The  king'* 
vice!  39 


lary,  then,  I  must  buy  the  stock ;  send  me  good  carding.]  i.  e.  I  must  play  out  the  e;ame ; 
ake  in  the  cards:  Buying  the  stock  is  a  term  used  at  an  old- fash ionecf  game  called  i^hek. 

Throbald. 


-*————  The  king's  device,  &c.3  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  the  genuine  reading;,  as 
e  corrupted  one  carries  sometliing  Uke  sense  with  iu    That  it  was  the  kind's  define  t» 

L  2Z 
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I1ie  sin's  as  universal  as  the  sun  is» 

And  lights  an  universal  torch  to  shame  me. 

Ani.  I>o  you  hold  so  slight  account  of  a 
great  king's  favour. 
That  all  knees  bow  to  purchase} 

CeliiL  Prithee,  peace! 
If  thou  knew'st  how  iU-(a¥Our'dly  thy  tale 

becomes  thee. 
And  what  ill  root  it  takes 

Ant.  You  will  be  wiser. 

Celia,  Could  the  king  find  no  shape  to  shift 

his  pandar  into,  [too? 

But  reverend  age?  and  one  so  like  himself 

Ani.  She  has  found  me  out.  [Aside, 

Celia.  Cozen  the  world  with  mvity? 
Prithee,  resolve  me  one  things  does  the  kmg 
kwethee} 

Ani,  I  think  he  does. 

Celia,  It  seems  so,  by  thv  office : 
He  loves  thy  us«,  and,  when  that's  ended, 

hates  thee. 
Thou  seem'st  to  me  a  soldier. 

Ant,  Yes,  1  am  one. 

CeUa,  And  hast  fought  for  thy  country? 

Ant,  Many  a  time. 

Celia,  May-be,  commanded  too? 

Ant,  I  have  done,  lady. 

Celia,  Oh,  wretched  man,  below  the  state 

of  pity  I  [nour? 

Canst  uiou  forget,  thou  wert  begot  m  ho- 

A  free  companion  for  a  king?  A  soldier? 

Whose  nobleness  dare  feel  no  want,  but  ene* 

mies?  [!^y> 

Canst  thou  forget  this,  and  decline  so  wretch- 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bawdry  ?  of  base  bawdry  ? 
Feed  on  the  scum  of  sin?  Fling  thy  sword 

from  thee,  [thee! 

Dishonour  to  the  noble  name  that  nurs'd 
Go,  bes  diseases !  Let  them  be  thy  armours ; 
"Thy  fi^u  the  flames  of  lust,  ana  their  foul 

issues. 
Ani,  Why  then,  I  am  a  king,  and  mine 

own  sp^er.  [poser. 

Celia,  And  I  as  free  as  you,  mine  own  dis- 

Thcre,  take  your  jewels;  let  'em  give  them 

lustres  [yourself.  Sir; 

T*hat  have  dark  lives  and  souls:  Wear  'em 
You'll  seem  a  devil  else. 
Ant.  I  command  you,  stay. 


CeUa,  Be  just,  I  am  commandcsd. 

Ant,  I  wUl  not  wrongvou. 

Celia,  Then  thus  low  faUs  my  duty. 

Ant,  Can  you  love  me? 
Say  *  ay,'  and  all  1  have 

Celia.  I  cannot  lore  vou;  [voo. 

Without  the  breach  ot  foith,  I  cannot  lies 

You  hang  upon  my  love  like  frosts  on  lilliet. 

I  can  die,  but  I  cannot  love  I  You're  aa- 

swer'd.  [ExiL 

Ant,  I  must  find  apter  means;  I  love  her 
truly.  [Baat* 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  DemeimUt  Leontuu,  Lieutenant, 
Gentlemen,  Soldiers,  and  Host. 

Dem,  Hither,  do  vou  say,  she  u  come? 

Host,  Yes,  Sir,  1  m  sureon't: 

For,  whilst  I  waited  on  you,  puttins  my  wife 

in  trust,  [found  bci, 

I  know  ix>t  by  what  means,  but  the  kii^ 

And  hither  she  was  brought.    How,  or  ts 

what  end——  * 

Dem,  My  father  found  her? 

Host,  So  my  wife  informs  me. 

Dem,  Leontius,  pray  draw  off  the  soUien: 
)  would  a  while  be  pnvate. 

Leon.  Fall  off,  gentleinen ! 
The  prince  would  be  alone. 

[jEjreif  n/  Z^eon,  and  SM 

Dem.  Is  he  so  cuiming? 
There  is  some  trick  in  this,  and  you  unit 
know  it,  [>(^~ 

And  be  an  agent  too ;  which,  if  it  piort 

Host,  Pull  me  to  pieces.  Sir. 

Dem.  My  father  found  her?      rwilliii||k} 
My  father  nroucht  her  hither?  ^ent  at 

Host,  My  write  says,  full  of  doubts. 

Dem.  I  cannot  blame  her.         [mankind! 
No  more.    There  is  no  trust,  ik>  iaith,  in 

Enter  Antigonus,  Memppus,  Leontius, 
and  Soldiers, 

Ant.  Keep  her  up  close ;  he  must  not  cone 
to  see  her. 
You  are  welcome  nobly  now !  welcome  home, 
eentlemen !  [mj, 

I   You  nave  done  a  courteous  service  on  the  cm* 


debauch  her^  is  certain ;  but  this  u  scarcely  an  aggravation  of  her  guilt.  The  redundancy  d 
two  syllables  in  the  verse  made  me  hesitate  upon  it ;  when  the  following  reading  immediatdf 
occurred,  which  I  doubt  not  to  be  the  true  one,  as  the  expression  is  extremely  poetical;  vi 
the  sentiment  becomes  every  way  worthy  of  our  Authors. 

■  The  king*s  vice ! 

viz.  That  if  she  becomes  the  vice,  or  the  occasion  of  it  in  the  king;  her  example  will  Ittft » 
universal  bad  influence,  and  her  memory  be  branded  to  all  ages.  Seward. 

P%ce  is  certainly  most  agreeable  to  the  context : 

— — —  The  kings  vice ! 

The  sin*5  as  universal  as  the  sun  ti. 

And  lights  an  everlasting  torch  to  shame  me. 

That  is,  *  When  vice  resides  in  a  king,  the  eminence  of  his  rank  makes  the  sin,  as  well  ss  in- 

*■  tainiy,  us  conspicuous  m  the  )»un.' 
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I  fiiith  for  ever;  you  shall  6nd  it. 
it  now  in's  debt,  sod.    Still  your 

9hfit*s  the  matter? 
ruth.  Sir,  I  know  not: 
een  merry  since  we  went, 
feel  it. 

me,  what's  the  matter  now  ?    Do 
ant  money? 

IS  heard  o'  th*  wench.         [^Aside, 
;  that  a  want.  Sir? 
n  speak  to  your  grace. 
u  may  do  freely, 
nd  not  deserve  your  anger? 
lat  you  may  too. 

here  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  some 
ny  prisoner, 

bought  well  of.  Sir.    Your  grace 
ves  me? 

io  indeed,  and  with  much  grief 
ve  you :  \yo\i. 

IS  much  grief  as  your  mother  i>are 

such  a  woman:  'Would  I  might 
\  say, 

no  such,  Demetrius, 
he  was  virtuous, 
[ore  not  unht  my  youth  to  love  her. 

J  fair 

er  beauty  I'll  proclaim  too, 

ich  as  ever  reign'd  in  woman ; 

he  made  that  good,  the  de\'il  knows. 

•he  was — Oh,  Heav*nl 

le  heli  to  all  thy  glories, 

thy  youth,  made  shipwreck   of 
honour : 
devil! 

fou  are  my  father.  Sir. 
tid  since  you  take  a  pride  to  shew . 
follies,  [*em. 

'  'em,  and  all  the  world  shall  view 
iV'hat  heat  is  this?  The  king's  eyes 
his  anger. 

iiou  hast  abus'd  thy  youth,  drawn 
7  fellowship, 

arts  and  arms,  a  woman's  kisses, 
Ities  and  soft  heats  of  a  harlot, 
jood  Sir,  mistake  her  not. 
witch,  a  sorceress!  ftrius!) 

e  but  the  truth ;  and  hear,  Deme- 
as  so  diealt  upon  thy  blood  with 

ns,  {y^i 

ind  dark ;  so  lock'd  up  all  thy  vir- 
t  thee  back  from  what  thou  sprung*st 

,  glorious 

!)h,  Heaven,  that  any  tongue  but 
tirst  say  this !  [ther, 

heart  durst  harbour  it!  Dread  fa- 
innocent  the  gods  allow  us 

nir  knees 

way;  thou  art  bewitcird  still! 

be  DC  dead,  her  pow'r  still  lives  upon 


Dem.   Dtadl   dead!    Oh,  sacred  Sirl^ 

Dead,  did  you  smr? 
v^m/.  She  is  dead,  root. 
Dem.  It  is  not  possible!  Be  not  so  angry. 
Say,  she  is  fall'n  under  your  sad  displeasure. 
Or  any  thing,  but  dead.    Say  she  is  banidi'd ; 
Invent  a  crime,  and  Til  believe  it.  Sir. 
Ant.  Dead  by  the  law :  We  found  her  hell, 
and  her;  [perish'd. 

I  mean  her  charms  and  spells,  for  which  she 
And  she  confess'd,  she  drew  thee  to  thy  ruin ; 
And  nurpos*d  it,  porpoe'd  my  empire's  over- 
throw. [Sir? 
Dem.  But  is  she  dead?  was  there  no  pity. 
If  her  youth  err'd,  was  there  no  mercy  shey^n 
her?                                  [demn*d  her? 
Did  you  look  on  her  face,  when  you  oon- 
Ant,  1  lookM  into  her  heart,  and  there  she 
was  hideous.                          [untimely? 
Dem.  Can  she  be  dead?  Can  virtue  (all 
Ani.  She's  dead;  deservingly  she  died. 
Dem.  I've  done  then.                [vanuh'd! 
Oh,  matchless  sweetness,  whither  art  thou 
Oh,  thou  fair  soul  of  ail  thy  sex,  what  para- 
dise                                         rw>n.  Sir, 
Hast  thou  enrich'dand  bless'd?— i  amyour 
And  t*  all  you  shall  command  stand  most 

obedient ; 
Ouly  a  little  time  I  must  entreat  you. 
To  study  to  forget  her;  'twill  not  be  kme.  Sir, 
Nor  I  long  after  it.-— Art  thou  dead,  Celia? 
Dead,  my  poor  wench  ?  My  joy  pluck'd  green, 

with  violence? 

Oh,  fair  sweet  flower,  farewell!  Come,  thou 

destroyer,  [me  I 

Sorrow,  thou  melter  of  the  soul,  dwell  with 

Dwell  with  me,  solitary  thoughts,  tears,  cry* 

ings!  [roe! 

Nothing,  that  loves  the  day,  love  me,  or  seelf 

Nothing,  that  loves  his  own  life,  haunt  about 

roe  1  [eyes  more« 

And,  Love,  I  charge  thee,  never  charm  mine 

Nor  e'er  betray  a  beauty  to  ifiy  curses :' 

For  I  shall  cune  all  now,  hotte  all,  forswear 

kll, 
And  all  the  brood  of  fruitful  Nature  vex  at; 
For  she  is  gone  that  was  all,  and  I  nothing ! 

[^Exeunt  Dem.  and  Gent, 
Ant.  This  opinion  must  be  maintain'd. 
Men.  It  shall  be.  Sir.  [sure 

Ant.  ^  him  go ;  I  can  at  mine  own  pdea- 
Draw  him  to  th'  right  again.    Wait  your  in- 
structions ; 
And  see  the  soldier  paid,  Leontins. 
Once  more,  you're  welcome  home  all ! 
Ail.  Health  to  your  majesty ! 

[Exeunt  Ant,  Wc. 
Leon.  Thou  went'st  along  the  journey; 

how  canst  thou  tell  ? 
Host.  I  did  :  but  I  am  sure  'tis  so:  Had  I 
stay'd  behind, 
I  think  this  had  not  prov'd. 


'^df  O  sacred  5«r.]  We  apprehend  the  word  dead  was  repeated  twice  here,  and  had 
ped  at  press. 
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Leon.  A  wench  the  reason? 

Lieut,  Who's  that  talks  of  a  wench  there? 

Leon.  AH  this  discontent 
About  a  wench  ? 

Lieut.  Where  is  this  wench,  good  colonel? 

Leon.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace!  Who  calls 
thee  to  council? 

Lieut.  Why,  if  there  be  a  wench 

Leon.  'Tis  fit  thou  know  her,  [her. 

That  I'll  say  for  thee;  and  as  fit  thou  rt  for 
Let  her  be  mew*d  or  stopt.    How  is  it^  gen- 
tlemen? 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.   He's  wondrous  discontent;  he'll 
speak  to  no  man. 

2  Gent.  H*  has  taken  his  chamber  close, 
admits  no  entrance; 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  and  cryings-out. 

Host.  *Ti8  so,  Sir ; 
And  now  I  wish  myself  half-hang  d  ere  I 
went  this  journej'. 

Leon.  What  is  this  woman? 

Lieut.  Ay  I 

Host.  I  cannot  tell  you> 
But  handsome  as  Hcav'n. 

Lieut.  She's  not  so  high,  I  hope,  Sir. 

Leon.  Where  is  she? 

Lieut.  Ay,  that  would  be  known. 

Leon.  Wny,  sirrah 

Host.  I  cannot  shew  ye  neither; 
The  king  has  now  dispos'd  of  her. 

Leon.  There  lies  the  matter. 
Will  he  admit  none  to  come  to  comfort  him? 

1  Gent.  Not  any  near,  nor,  let  'em  knock 
tlieir  hearts  out. 
Will  never  sneak . 

Lieut.  'Tis  the  l)est  way,  if  he  have  her; 
For,  look  you,  a  man  would  be  loih  to  be 

disturb'd  in's  pastime; 
Tis  every  Rood  man's  case. 

Leon.  'Tis  all  thy  living. 
\Vc  must  not  suffer  this,  we  dare  not  suffer  it : 
For,  when  these  tender  souls  meet  deep  af- 
flictions, ['em. 
They  are  not  strong  enough  to  strnpprle  with 
But  drop  away  as  snow  does  from  a  mountain, 
And,  in  the  torrent  of  their  own  sighs,  sink 

themselves. 
I  will  and  must  speak  to  him. 

Lieut.  So  must  I  too: 
He  promis'd  me  a  charge. 

Leon.  Of  what?  of  children?  [p*"y» 

UjK)n  n}y  conscience,  th'  hast  a  double  com- 
And  all  of  thine  own  begetting,  already. 

Lieut.  That's  all  one;  ['cm : 

ril  raise  'cm  to  a  regiment,  and  then  command 

*'  And  my  things  ahouf  me.\  By  things  I  understand  plaisters,  bandages,  &c.  but  Mr. 
Sympson  thinks  the  word  corrupt,  and  would  read  stings,  which  expresses,  he  says,  the  hellish 
pains  l)efore  sj)oke  of.  I  will  not  deprive  the  reader  of  the  conjecture,  though  I  do  not  myiclf 
idmii  it.  Theohald. 

By  things,  we  conceive,  he  means  his  disorders ;  which  were  the  cause  of  his  valour,  not 
the  plaisters,  &c. 


W^hen  they  turn  disobedient,  unbeget  *em, 
Knock  'em  o*  th*  head,  and  put  in  new. 

Leon.  A  rare  way! 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  art  not  valiant  enoogh 
To  dare  to  see  the  prince  now? 

Lieut.  Do  you  tnink  he's  angry? 

1  Gent,  Extremely  vex'd. 

2  Geni.  To  the  endang*ring  of  any  man 
comes  near  him. 

1  Geftt.  Yet,  if  thou  couldst  but  win  bin 
out,  whate'er  thy  suit  were. 
Believe  it  granted  presently. 

Leon.  Yet  thou  must  think,  tbo'. 
That  in  the  doing  he  may  break  upon  yoo; 

And 

Lieut.  1  f  he  do  not  kill  me 
Leon.  There's  the  question. 
Lieut.  For  half  a  dozen  hurts 
Leon.  Art  thou  so  valiant? 
Lieut.  Not  absolutely  so,  neither: — No,  it 
cannot  be;  [about  roe; 

I  want  my  imposthumes,  and  my  things** 
Yet,  I'll  make  danger,  colonel. 

Leon.  'Twill  be  rare  sport, 

Howe'er  it  take.  Give  me  thy  hand!  Ifthoo 

dost  this,  [for't 

I'll  raise  thee  up  a  horse-troop,  take  mv  f^ 

Lieut.   WHiat    may   be  done    by  boiiUD 

man 

Leon.  Let's  go  then. 

1  Gent.  Away,  before  he  cool ;  he  will  r^ 
lapse  else.  [ExnnL 

SCENE  IlL 

Lnter  Antigonus,  Menippus,  and  Leitc^* 

Ant.  Will  she  not  yield  ? 

Leu.  For  all  we  can  urge  to  her. 
I  swore  you'd  marry  her ;   she  laugh'd  «- 

tremcly, 
And  then  she  rail'd  like  thunder. 

AuL  Call  in  the  Majiician! 
I  must  and  will  obtain  her;  I  am  ashes  ebe. 

(Enter  Magician,  with  a  howl) 

Are  all  the   pliilters  in?    charms,  powder, 
roots? 

Mag.  They  are  all  in ;  and  now  I  only  suy 
The  invocation  of  souic  helping  spirits. 

Ant.  To  your  work  then,  and  dispatch. 

Mag.  Sit  still,  and  fcar  not. 

Leu.  I  shall  ne'er  endure  these  sights. 

Ant.  Away  with  the  woman! 
Go,  wait  witnout. 

Leti.  When  the  devil's  gone,  pray  call  me. 

[Exit. 

Ant.  Be  sure  you  make  it  powerful  enough' 

Mag.  Pray  doubt  not.  [I/e  conjures* 
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A  SONG. 

Ise  from  the  shades  below. 
All  you  that  prove 
he  helps  of  loose  love ! 
Rise,  and  bestow 
is  cup,  whatever  may  compel, 
rful  charm,  and  unresisted  spell, 
iinwarm'd  to  melt  in  love's  desires ! 
to  this  liquor  all  your  lires. 
Heats,  longings,  tears; 
ut  keep  bacK  frozen  fears ; 
may  know,  that  has  all  powV  defied, 
X)w'r  that  will  not  be  denied. 

THE  ANSWER. 

,  I  obey; 

II  come  to  view  ere  day ; 
It  alone  all  may  compel, 
i  earth  has,  and  our  hell, 
a  little,  little  flow'r; 
ill  make  her  sweat  an  hour, 
mto  such  flames  arise, 
isand  joys  will  not  suffice : 
the  powder  of  the  Moon, 
irhicn  she  caught  Endymion : 
w'rful  tears  that  Venus  cry*d, 
the  boy  Adonis  dy'd : 
Medea's  charm,  with  which 
heart  she  did  bewitch: 
le  this  spell  put  in, 
the  made  the  ^-  Libyan  spin: 
ill  root,  pluck'd  from  Lethe  flood, 
all  pure  thoughts,  and  good. 
;ir  tnus,  round,  round,  round, 
r  light  feet  beat  the  ground. 

^ow.  Sir,  'tis  full ;  and  who8oe\-er 

s  this 

ntly  dote  upon  your  person, 

'  sleep  nor  eat  unsatisfied. 

hours 'twill  work,  and  work  with 

ice;  [art,  Sir. 

5  expired,  'tis  done.     You  have  my 

e  him  rewarded  liberally. Lcu- 


Enter  LeorUiut,  Lieutenant,  and 
Gentlemen. 

I  Gent.  There  is  the  door.  Lieutenant,  if 

you  dare  do  any  thing. 
Leon,  Here's  no  man  waits. 
1  Gent,  H*  has  giv'n  a  charge  that  none 
shall,  [him. 

Nor  none  shall  come  within  the  hearing  of 
Dare  you  go  forwstrd  ? 

Lieut.  Let  me  put  on  my  skull  first : 
My  head's  almost  beaten  into  the  pap  of  an 

apple. 
Are  there  no  gims  i'  th*  door? 
Leon,  The  rogue  will  do  it: 
And  yet  I  know  he  has  no  stomach  to't. 
Lieut.  What  loop-holes  are  there,  when  1 
knock,  for  stones?  [none. 

For  those  may  pepper  me:    I  can  perceive 
Leon,  How  he  views  the  fortification. 
Lieut,  Farewell,  gentlemen ! 

If  I  be kiUd 

Leon,  We'll  see  thee  buried  bravely. 
Lieut.  Away!  How  should  I  know  that 
then  ? — ^I'll  knock  softly. 
Pray  Heav'n  he  speak  in  a  low  voice  now,  to 
com  fort  me :  [men  i 

I  feel  I  have  no  heart  to't— Is't  well,  gentle- 
Colonel,  my  troop! 
Leon,  A  little  louder. 
Lieut.  Stay,  stay : 
Here  is  a  window;  I  will  see;  stand  wide. 
By  Heav'n,  he's  charging  of  a  gun  !♦' 

Leon.  There's  no  such  matter : 
There's  nobody  in  this  room. 

Lieut.  Oh,  'twas  a  fire-shovel. 
Now  I'll  knock  louder.    If  he  say,  'who*s 

there?' 
As  sure  he  has  so  much  manners,  then  will  I 

answer  him 
So  finely  and  demurely.    My  troop,  colonel ! 

f  Knocks  louder, 
!  he  hears  not. 
Lieut.  You  fool,  do  you : 
Do,  an  you  dare  now. 

1  Gent,  I  do  not  undertake  it. 

Lieut.  Then  hold  your  peace,  and  meddle 

with  your  own  matters. 
Leon,  Now  he  will  knock. 

[^Knocks  louder. 
Lieut,  Sir,  Sir!  will't  please  you  hear.  Sir? 
Your  grace !— I'll  look  again.    What's  that? 

Leon   He's  there  now. 
Lord!  how  he  stares!  I  ne'er  yet  saw  him 

thus  alter'd. 
Stand  now,  and  take  the  trqpp. 

Lieut.  'Would  I  were  iri't. 
And  a  good  horse  under  me! — I  must  knock 
again ; 


(Enter  Leucippe.) 

this  bowl,  and  when  she  calls  for 

icxt,  [it. 

u  give  her  this,  and  see  her  drink 

ime  when  she  calls  next ! 

hall.  Sir. 

t  none  else  touch  it,  on  your  life. 

1  charg'd.  Sir. 

w,  if  she  have  an  antidote  art,  let 

ape  me.  [Exeunt, 

an  spin.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  Thchan,  the  story  of  Omphale  being,  as  he 
f  applicable  \6  him :  But  as  there  were  many  Hercules's,  and  among  the  rest  a 
B  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  if  it  is  inaccurate,  it  seems  the  inaccuracy  of  a  scholar, 
error  of  the  press.  Seward, 

— -  his  charging  of  a  gnn^  Former  cdition». 
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The  devil's  at  my  fingcr*s  ends.    He  comes 

now. 
Now,  colonel,  if  I  live 

Leon.  The  troop*s  thine  own,  boy. 

Enter  Demetrius,  with  a  pistolM 

Dem.  What  desperate  fool,  ambitious  of 

his  ruin 

Lieut,  Your  father  would  desire  you.  Sir, 

to  come  to  dinner. 
jDein.  ITiou  art  no  more. 
Lieut,  Now^  now,  now,  now ! 
Dem.  Poor  coxcomb! 
Why  do  1  aim  at  thee?  [Exit. 

Leon,  His  fear  has  kilFd  him. 

Enter  Leucippe,  with  a  howl. 

S  Cent.  I  protest  he*s  almost  stiif :   Bend 
him,  and  rub  him !  [man. 

Hold  his  nose  close ! — ^You,  if  you  be  a  wo- 
Help  us  a  liule!  Here's  a  man  near  perish*d. 
Leu.  Alas,  alas,  I  have  nothing  hereabout 
me. 
Look  to  my  bowl !  1*11  run  in  presently. 
And  fetch  some  water.    Bend  him,  and  set 

him  upwards. 
A  soodly  man !  ♦'  [Exit. 

Leon.  Here's  a  brave  heart!    He's  warm 
again.     You  shall  not 
Leave  us  i'  th*  lurch  so,  sirrah ! 
2  Gent.  Now  he  breathes  too. 
Leon,  If  we'd  but  any  drink  to  raise  his 

spirits [good  liquor ; 

What's  that   i'  lb*   bowl?    Upon  my   life, 
She  would  not  own  it  else. 

1  Gent.  He  sees. 
Leon.  Look  up,  boy ; 

And  take  this  cup,   and  drink  it  off;    I'll 

pledge  thee.  [tily. 

Guiae  it  to  his  mouth.     lie  swallows  hear- 

2  Gent.  Oh,  fear  and  "sorrow's  dry:  *Tisoff. 
Leon.  Stand  up,  man. 

Lieut.  Am  I  not  shot? 
Leon,  Away  with  him,  and  cheer  him. 
Thou'st  won  thy  trf>op. 

Lieut,  I  think  1  won  it  bravely. 
Leon.  Cto;  I  must  see  the  prince;  he  must 
not  live  thus ; 


And  let  me  hear  an  hour  hence  from  ye. 
Well,  Sir [Exeuni  Geni.  and  Lieut. 

Enter  Leucippe,  with  water. 

Leu.  Here,  here!  Where*s  the  sick  geatk- 

man? 
Leon,  He's  up,  and  gone,  lady. 
Leu.  Alas,  that  I  came  so  late. 
Leon,  He  must  still  thank  you ; 
You  left  that  in  a  cup  here  did  him  comlbit. 
Leu.  That  in  the  dowI? 
Leon.  Yes,  truly,  very  much  comfort; 
He  drank  it  oif,  and  after  it  spoke  lustily. 
Jjeu.  Did  he  drink  it  all  ? 
Leon.  AW  off. 
Leu.  The  devil  choke  him ! 
I  am  undone!  H*  has  twenty  devils  in  him. 
Undone  for  ever! — Left  he  none? 
Leon.  I  think  not. 

Leu.  No,  not  a  drop.    What  shall  become 
of  me  now  ? 
Had  he  no  where  else  to  swooti?— A  ven- 
geance swoon  him ! 
Undone,  undone,  undone  !^-Stay,  I  can  lie 
yet,  [fort. 

And  swear  too,  at  a  pinch ;  that*s  all  my  oom- 
Look  to  him ;   I  say  look  to  him,  and  but 
mark  what  follows.  [Exit, 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  the  woman?  Here 
comes  the  prince  again. 
With  such  a  saaness  on  his  face,  as  Sorrow, 
Sorrow  herself,  but  poorly  imitates. 
Sorrow  of  sorrows  on  that  heart  that  caus*d  it! 
Dem.  Why  might  she  not  be  false  and 
treacheroi^^  to  me,  [man ; 

And  found  so  by  my  father?  She  was  a  wo- 
And  many  a  one  of  that  sex,  young  and  fair. 
As  full  ot  faith  as  she,  have  fairn,  and  foully. 
Leon.  It  is  a  wench.  Oh,  that  I  knew  tlic 

circumstance! 
Dem.    Why  might   not,  to   preserve  me 
from  this  ruin. 
She  having  lost  her  honour,  and  abas*d  me, 
My  father  change  the  forms  o-  th*  crimes,** 
and  execute 


**  f)fmetrius  with  a  pistol.]  One  cannot  suppose  our  Authors  ignorant  of  the  anachronism 
in  this  place;  but  they  designed  it,  like  the  Dutch  painter,  who  made  Abraham  going  to  shool 
his  son  with  o, pistol.    The  odd  absurdity  makesiit  more  droll  and  laughable.         Seward. 

In  representation,  we  cannot  imagine  this  anachronism  would  promote  laughter,  or  drol' 
ffrff ;  ana  we  dare  assert,  Mr.  Seward  could  not  believe,  that,  out  of  an  audience  of  two  thou- 
sand persons,  twenty  would  remark  it,  or  five  be  diverted  by  it.  The  merriment  depends  on 
|he  situation  itself^  and  the  humour  is,  in  this  instance,  ratlier  weakened  than  increased  by  the 
mnachronism. 

A  pistol  is  mentioned  by  Prince  Henry,  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  upon  which  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  *  Shakespeare  never  has  any  care  to  preserve  the  manners  of  the  time.*     Ji. 

*5  I^on.  y/  f!,oodly  man "]  The  printers  have  given  the  old  general  a  part  of  die  bawd's 

speech  here.  Ii  is  vcr)'  natural  to  make  her  assiduity  fnr  him  ^rise  frotn  her  thinkins  him  a 
pood  handsome  fellow.  This  seemed  evident  at  first  sight ;  and  upon  turning  to  the  old  folio  I 
found  a  proof  of  it,  where  it  was  wrote:  I.»eon.  A  goodly  man Exit.  But  the  late  edi- 
tion removed  the  Exit  inste«id  of  the  speaker.             Seward. 

♦'•  Change  thr/ojMs  o  th*  coins.]  1  can  affix  no  meaning  tn  this,  unless  coins  by  metaphor 
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His  anger  on  adult  she  ne*er  committed. 
Only  to  keep  me  safe?  Why  should  I  think 
She  never  was  to  me,  but  all  obedience^  [so? 
Sweetness  and  love. 

Lean.  How  heartily  he  weeps  now ! 
I  have  not  wept  these  thirty  years  and  up- 
ward; 
But  now,  if  I  should  be  hang'd,  I  can*t  hold 

from*t: 
It  zrieves  me  to  the  heart 

Dem.  Who's  that  that  mocks  me? 
Leon,  A  plague  of  him  that  mocks  you!  I 
grieve  truly. 
Truly  and  heartily,  to  see  you  thus.  Sir : 
And,  if  it  lay  in  my  pow*r,  gods  are  my  witp^ 
ness,  [from  you. 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  took  your  sweet  peace 
I  am  not  so  old  yet,  nor  want  I  spirit  ■  ■  ■ 
Dem.  No  more  of  that  ^  no  more,  Leon- 
tius :  [ranee ! 

Revenges  are  the  gods*;^'  our  part  is  suff** 
Farewell !  I  shall  not  see  thee  long. 

Leon.  Good  Sir, 
Tell  me  the  cause :  I  know  there  is  a  woman 

in't 
D'  you  hold  me  faithful?  Dare  you  trust  your 

Soldier? 
Sweet  prince,  the  cause? 

Dem.  I  must  not,  dare  not  tell  it; 
And,  as  thou  art  an  honest  man,  enquire  not. 
Leon.  Will  you  be  merry  then? 
Dem.  I'm  wondrous  merry. 
Leon.  'Tis  wondrous  well.  You  think  now 
this  become^  you. 
Shame  oik*t\  it  does  not.  Sir;  it  shews  not 

handsomely. 
If  I  were  thus,  you'd  swear  I  were  an  ass 

straight, 
A  wooden  ass !  Whine  for  a  wench ! 
Dem.  Prithee  leave  me. 
Leon.  I  will  not  leave  you  for  a  tit    ■ 
Dem.  Leontius! 


Leon.  For  that  you  may  have  any  where  fot 
six-pence; 
And  a  dear  pennyworth  too. 

Dem.  Nay,  then  you're  troublesome. 

Leon.  Not  half  so  troublesome  as  you  are 

to  yourself.  Sir.  [placket. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a 

And  now  i'  th'  Dog-days  too,  when  nothing 

dare  love? 
That  noble  mind,  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a  hey  nonny,  nonny  ?  ♦*  'Would  I  had  a 
glass  here,  [to. 

To  shew  you  what  a  pretty  toy  you're  turn*d 
Dem.  My  wretched  fortune ! 
Leon.  Will  you  but  let  me  know  her  ? 
I'll  once  turn  bawd:    Go  to,  they're  good 

mens*  offices. 
And  not  so  contemptible  as  we  take  *em  for : 
And,  if  she  be  above  ground,  and  a  woman, 
I  ask  no  more!  I'll  bring  her  o*  my  back.  Sir ; 
By  this  hand  I  will — ^and  I  had  as  lief  bring 

the  devil f  her— *— 

I  care  not  who  she  be,  nor  where  I  have 
And  in  your  arms,  or  the  next  bed,  deliver 

her. 
Which  you  think  fittest:   And,  when  yon 

have  danc'd  your  galliard 

Dem.  Away,  and  fool  to  them  are  so  af- 
fected!   [thee! 

Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  with 
Wilt  thou  do  one  thing  for  me? 

Leon,  All  things  i*  tn*  world.  Sir, 
Of  all  dangers. 
Dem.  Swear! 
Leon.  I  will. 

Dem,  Come  near  me  no  more,  then. 
Leon.  How? 

Dem.  Come  no  more  near  me : 
Thou  art  a  plague-sore  to  me.  r"^"^* 

Zeow.  Gne  you  good  even.  Sir!  [sport. 
If  you  be  suffer'd  thus,  we  shall  have  fine 
I  will  be  sorry  yet.** 


is  put  for  laws.  As  it  is  not  a  natural  one,  I  should  think  it  a  mistake,  and  that  the  true  word 
was  canons^  did  it  not  give  a  redundant  syllable  to  the  verse.  As  I  was  writing  this,  an  inge- 
nious younfc  gentleman  came  in,  and  taking  up  the  book  suggested  another  reading,  which 
makes  equally  good  sense,  and  does  not  hurt  the  measure ;  I  tlierefore  believe  it  the  true  word. 

Seward. 

*'  Revenges  are  the  gods,  our  pari  is  sufferance.^  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy, 
is  inculcated  the  doctrine  ofjpassive  obedience. 

**  Hey  nonny,  nonny.']  in  an  old  black-letter  ballad,  intitled.  The  Politick  Maid  (preserved 
in  the  collection  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention)  every  stanza 
concludes  with  the  following  lines : 

'  Sing  loud,  whistle  in  the  winde, 

'  ^ow  merry,  merry, 
'  Up  and  downe  in  yonder  dale, 

'  With  hey  ho  nonny ^  nonny.  R. 

In  As  You  Like  It,  Shakespeare  introduces  a  burden  something  similar:  '  With  a  hey,  and 
a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino.' 

*^  /  win  be  sorry  ye/.]  I  should  be  so  too,  if  our  Poets  ever  wrote  thus.  Surely,  at  first 
sight,  one  would  say  tliey  wrote, 

/  wilt  bestir  me  yet.  Sympson. 

As  the  conjecture  seems  ingenious,  I  insert  it,  but  see  no  reason  to  contemn  the  former  read- 
ing. I  understand  it  thus :  '  Notwithstandisg  hik  ill  usage  of  me,  I  will  yet  pity  him.'    Seward. 
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Enter  two  Gentlemen, 

1  Gent.  How  now  ?  how  does  he } 
Leon,  Nay,  if  I  tell  you,  hang  me,  or  any 

man  else  [bots,'^  I  think; 

That  hath  his  nineteen  wits.     He  has  the 
He  groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks. 

2  Cent.  Will  he  speak  yet? 
Leon.  Not  w i 1 1  i  ngl y : 

Shortly,  he  will  not  sec  a  man.     If  ever 
I  looked  upon  a  prince  &o  metaniorpho.s'd. 
So  ju<^lea  into  1  know  not  what,  bhamc  take 
This  'tis  to  be  in  lovu.  [nic ! 

1  Genl.  Is  that  tin*  cause  on't? 
Leon.  What  U  it  not  the  Ciuise  of,  but  bcar- 

baiting^•  ? 
And  yet  it  stinks  much  like  it.    Out  upon't ! 
AVhiit  giants  and  what  dwarfs,  what  owls  and 

apes, 
Wliai  dogs  and  c»ni?,  it  makes  us?  Men  that 

are  |)Os>ossM  with  it. 
Live  as  if  tlnry  h.»d  a  Icji^ion  of  devils  in  'cm, 
And  every  devil  of  a  several  nature; 
Nothing  but  hey-pass,  re-pass.     W' hcrc*s  the 

Lieu  u- 11  an  I? 
Has  he  gathered  up  the  end  on's  wits  ai^ain? 

1  Gent.  He  is  alive:  Hut,  you  that  talk  of 
wonders, 

Shew  me  but  such  a  woikUt  as  he  is  now. 
Leon,  Why,  he  was  ever  at  the  worst  a 
wonder. 

2  Gnif.    He*s   now   most   wonderful :    a 
blazer  now.  Sir. 

Leon.  What  ails  the  fool?  And  what  star 
reigns  now,  gentlemen. 
We  have  such  prodipjiea? 

2  Gent.  'Twill  nose  your  Hcav'n-huntcrs. 
He  tuIUs  now  of  tlie  king,  no  other  language. 
And  with  the  kinp^,  a»  he  imagine:;,  hourly. 
Courts  the  king,  drinks  to  tlie  king,  dies  for 
the  kini:,  [king's  colours. 

Buys  all  the  pictures  of  the  kmg,  wears  the 

Lcim.  Does  he  not  lie  i'  th'  King-street  too? 

1  Gent.  He'b  goint;  thither.  [guages. 

Makes  prayers  for  the  king,  in  sundry  Ian- 
Turns  all  his  procLuuations  into  metre ; 
Is  really  In  love  with  the  kin^'.,  most  doti ugly. 
And  swears  Adonis  wa^  a  (k\il  to  him. 
A  sweet  king,  a  most  comely  king,  and  such 
a  king 


2  Gent,  Then  down  on*i  nuLrrow-boon; 

oh,  excellent  king-- —  ftun* 

Thus  he  begins,  thou  light  and  lifeof  cia- 

Angel-ey*d  king,  vouchsSfe  at  length  thy  fci 

voor; 
And  so  proceeds  to  incision."     What  think 
you  of  this  sorrow  ?  [horn 

1  GejfU    Will  as  familiarly  kiss  the  kine'i 
As  they  pass  by  him— -Ready  to  rariih  Eii 
footmen. 
Leon.  Why,  this  is  above  eia!^* 
But  how  comes  this  ? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  that's  to  understand  yet; 
Rut  thus  it  is,  and  this  part  but  the  pooraL 
'Twould  make  a  itian  leap  o'er  the  moon  Id 
Act  these.  [see  him 

2  Gent.  With  sighs  as  tho*  his  heart  wooU 
break  ; 

Cry  like  an  unbreech*d  boy;"  noteatahit 

Leon.  I  must  oo  see  him  presently; 
Tot  tliis  is  such  a  gig — For  certain,  gentlemca, 
Tiic  fiend  rides  on  a  hddle-stick. 

'J  Gent.  1  think  so. 

Leon.  Can  you  ^uide  me  to  him?  ForhAii* 
an  hour  I'm  his. 
To  see  the  miracle. 

1  Ccnl.  We  sure  shall  start  him.  [ExeK^t. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Lcucippe* 

Ant,  Are  you  sure  she  drank  it? 
Ltu.  Novv  must  I  lie  most  coufidcmlv. 

Yes,  Sir,  she  has  drank  it  off. 

Ant.  How  works  it  with  her? 

Leu.  I  see  no  alteration  yet. 

Ant.  There  will  be; 
For  he's  the  greatest  artist  living  made  it. 
Where  is  she  now  ? 

I.t'U,  She  is  ready  to  walk  out.  Sir. 

Ant.  Stark  mad,  I  know,  she  will  be. 

LcH.  So  I  hope.  Sir. 

Ant.  She  knows  not  of  the  prince? 

Leu.  Of  no  man  living.  [become  nx': 

Ant.  How  do  I  look?  how  do  my  dotilu 
1  i'lni  not  ver}'  grey. 

Leu.  A  very  youth.  Sir: 
Upon  my  maidenhead,  as  smug  as  April. 


/  u:iH  be  sorr\'  yet^  is  certainly  a  flat  and  aukward  readin:r.  The  Prince's  last  words  » 
Lcoiitiii.-i  were.  Thou  arl  a  \\xpK'Su\v.  In  ;.7r.  IVrhaps,  therefore,  Leontius  might  say,  l^ 
be  a  sore  to  vnu  v<'^;  hut  \\e  A\-\\  no;  <;i  turh  the  tcM. 

^°  nots.J  'ri:e  J(.t\  IS  a  (ii*ii.ni-.j.^r  u'liov.- 1  or:ies,  to  which  he  groans,  and  roars,  and  kids, 
jil.'iniy  alhule.  Jn  Shn!;L-.,|  i;in.'«.  l''ii:t  I  ;in  tA'  Henry  1\'.  one  of  the  ('ai'iers  cf»mplairisthii 
the  brans  and  ]ieas  ar^*  ^o  (l;jnk,  they  will  *  ;;ive  jioor  j.ides  the  iofs*  I.  |x>n  which  |)asn}|^ 
Dr.  Jolu:.son  ::iy>,  *Tiii.  l-jf.<  are  \^«.)rlns  in  tbe  siohiaeli  of  a  horse;'  aiKl  Mr.  SleetM^s  rraiarkf, 
that  '  a  /(;/%  i:':;it  iijiini  you  i>  an  inipivealion  iVecincialy  rt|;eaied  in  the  play  of  Henrj'  V.' 

5'  And  .\i-  •■'  -fcn..'.^  io  ini'i^v.ji.'\  '>ir.  >Mii|j^()ii  i;nfl  I  have  endoavourod  in  vain  to  iliscorw 
the  mjaninj;  ii-.-e:  J'lu*  v.  crd  i/idsicfi  occm-  in  another  play,  but  is  full  as  dark  there  ai 
lie  re.  S-r.-rd. 

5  •  I^l.i.l   A  ...I'.e.  in  rnu'^icx.  I\, 

5^ n  iiHij/i'tl  /'"j/.J  Tiiese;<5e  requires  that  it  should  be  either  netr-lrcecnJ  (^ 

.'h-l'Cfrh'ili  and  the  want  of  a  :yilal.lc  io  th^  verse  is  another  rea&on  for  the  change.  Sivi'^ 
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iiaiY*n  bless  that  sweet  face!  *t\vill  undo  a 
thousand :  [wither. 

lifAny  a  soft  heart  must  sob  yet,   ere  that 
Voiir  grace  can  give  content  enough; 
,Ant.  1  think  so. 

Enter  Celia,  with  a  book. 

Xra.  Here  she  comes,  Sir. 

Ani,  How  shall  1  keep  her  off  me? 
^o,  and  perfume  the  room  ,  make  all  things 
re-ady.,  {^Exit.  Leu. 

Celia.  No  hope  yet  of  the  prince !  no  com- 
fort of  him!  [mad  folks, 
Xhey  keep  me  mew'd  up  here,  as  tliey  nicw 
fjjp  company  hut  my  afHictions.  [nic ! 
Ybis  royal  devil  a^In !  Strange  how  he  haunD 
flow  nice  a  poison'd  poiion  his  eyes  fright  me! 
•H*  has  made  himself  handsome  too. 
«.  Ani,  Do  you  look  now,  lady  ? 
You'll  leap  anon. 

Ctlia.  Curl'd  and  perfumM?  I  smell  him. 
tie  looks  oil's  legs  toof  sur^  he'll  cut  a  caper. 
God-a-mercy,  dear  December! 

Ant,  Oh,  do  you  smile  now  ? 
X  knew  it  would  work  with  you.    Come  hi- 
ther,  pretty  one. 

Celia,  bir. 

Ant.  I  like  those  court' sies  well.    Cotne 
hither,  and  kiss  me.  [here, 

Celia.  I'm  reading.  Sir,  of  a  short  treatise 
^That's  call'd  the  Vanity  of  Lust:  Has  your 
grace  seen  it? 

£e  says  here,  thai  an  old  man's  loose  desire 
like  the  glow-worurs  li^ht,  the  a|>es  so 
wonder'dat;  [upon't. 

Which,  when  ihey  gallier'd  sticks,  and  laid 
And  blew,  and  blew,  turn'd  tail,  and  went 

out  presently. 
And  in  another  place,  he  calls  their  loves 
Faint  smells  of  dying  flow'rs,  carry  no  com- 
forts; [muddy, 
^They're  cloting,  stinkini!;  fogS;  so  thick  and 
Kewon,  with  all  his  beams,  cannot  beat  tlixo' 
'cm.                                       [but  fool  still! 
Ant.  How's  this?  Is  this  the  potion?  You 
I  Juiow  you  love  me. 

Celia.  As  you're  just  and  hone:>t, 

1  know,  I  love  and  honour  you ;  admire  vou. 

.     Ant,    This    makes  against    me,    fearfully 

azainst  me.  [sccute  me, 

Celia.  But  as  j'ou  bring  your  pow'r  f^  l>er- 

Vour  traps  to  catch  mine  innocence,  to  rob 

me, 
Af  TOO  lay  out  your  lusts  to  overwhelm  me, 
Beil  ne%'er  hated  good  ua  I  hate  you,  Sir : 
And  I  dare  tell  it  to  your  face.     What  glory, 
r,  after  all  your  conqueMs  got,  your  titles, 
ever-living  memories  '*  raib'd  to  vou, 
my  defeat  be?    my  poor  wreck,  what 
triumph? 


persuade 


And  when  you  crown  your  swelling  cups  to 
fortune, 

What  honourable  tongue  can  sing  my  storj'  ? 

lie  as  your  emblem  is,  a  glorious  Tamp, 

Set  on  the  top  of  all,  to  light  all  perfectly; 

Be  as  your  office  is,  a  god- like  justice. 

Into  all  shedding  equally  your  virtues! 

Ant.  Sh'  has  drench'd  me  liowj  now  I  ad« 
mire  her  goodness ! 

So  young,  so  nobly  strong,  I  never  tasted. 

Can  nothing  in  the  iK)w'r  of  kings  persu^ 
■  you? 

Celia.  No,  rtor  that  pow'r  command  me. 
Ant.  Say  I  should  force  you? 

1  have  it  in  my  will. 

Ce?i«.  Your  will's  i  poor  one; 

And,  tho'  it  be  a  king';*  will,  a  desnis'd  one: 

Weaker  than  infant's  legs,  )our  will's  in  swad- 
dling clouts.  [you ; 

A  thousand  ways  my  will  has  found  to  check 

A  thousand  doors  to  'scaj>e  you.     I  dara  dic> 
Sir; 

As  suddenly  I  dare  die,  as  vou  can  offer. 

Nay,  say  you  had  your  will,  say  you  had  ra- 
visfc'Jme,  [by  it.* 

Perform'd  your  lust,  what  had  you  nurchas'd 

What  honour  won  ?  D'you  know  wno  dwells 
above.  Sir,  [devils? 

And  what  they  have  prepar*d  for  men  turn'd 

Did  you  ne'er  hear  tlieii  thunder  ?  Start  and 
tremble,  [visit  us. 

Death  sitting  on  your  blood ;  when  their  fires 

Will  nothing  wring  you  then^  do  you  think  ? 
Sit  hard  here?  [conscience. 

And  like  a  snake  ^'  curl  round  about  your 

Biting  and  stinging?  Will  you  not  roar  too 
latc\hen? 

Then,  when  youshakein  horror  of  this  villainy; 

Then  will  1  rise  a  star  in  Heav'n,  and  scorn 

you!  [this  sweetness! 

Ant.  Lust,  how  I  h;yte  thee  now,  and  love 

Will  vou  be  my  queen?  can  that  price  pur- 

cbiise  you  ?  [already* 

Cilia.  Not  all  the  world.     I  am  a  queen 

Crown'd  by  liis  love  I  must  not  lose  for  for- 
tune : 

I  can  give  none  away,  sell  none  away,  Sir, 

Can   lend   no  love,  am  -",iot  mine  own  ex- 
chequer ; 

For  in  another's  heart  my  hope  and  peace  lie. 

Ant.  Your  fair  hands,  lady!  For  yet  I  am 

not  pure  enough  [sj)oke  of. 

To  touch  tliese  lips.    In  that  sweet  |)eace  you 

Live  now  for  ever,  and  1  to  serve  your  virtues ! 
CV/irt."  Wliy,  now  you  ihcw  a  god!  now  I 
kneel  to  you  ! 

'Ill  is  sacrifice  of  virgin's  joy  send  to  you! 

Thus  1   hold  up  my  hands  to  Heav'n  that 
touch'd  you  1 

And  pray  eternal  blessings  dwell  about  y'ou! 


^  The  ever-living  memories  raised  to  t/ou.'\  Here  memories,  as  in  Shakespeare,  is  plainly 

1  for  memorials. 

|)  Zikc  a  soail.^  ftlr^Tlieobald  and  Mr.  SynipK)a  concurred  in  this  just  emendation. 

JSetcariL 
^CL.  I.  3  A 
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Jni,  Virtue  commands  the  stars.— Rise, 

more  than  virtue !  [ness. 

Your  present  comfort  shall  be  now  my  busi- 

Celta.  All  iny  obedient  service  wait  upon 

you.  \_Excunt  severally, 

SCENE  VI. 
Enter  Leontius,  Gentlemen,  and  Lieutenant. 

Leon,  Hast  thou  clean  forgot  the  wars? 

Lieut,  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace. 

1  Gent.  His  mind's  mucn  elevated  now. 

Leon.  It  seems  so. 
Sirrah ! 

Lieut.  I  am  so  troubled  with  this  fellow ! 

Leon.  He'll  call  me  rogue  anou. 

1  Gent.  Tis  ten  to  one  else. 

Lieut.  Oh,  king,  that  thou  kncw*st  I  lov*d 
thee,  how  1  fov'd  thee! 
AncUwhere,  oh,  king,  I  barrel  up  thy  beauty  I 

Leon.  He  cannot  leave  his  sutler's  trade; 
he  wooes  in't. 

Lieut.  Oh,  never,  king    ■ 

Leon.  By  this  hand,  when  I  consider—— 

Lieut.  My  honest  friend,  you  are  a  little 
saucy. 

i  Gent.  I  told  you,  you  would  have  it 

Lieut   When  mine  own  worth 

Leon,  Is  flung  into  the  balance^  and  found 

Lieut,  And  yet  a  soldier [nothing. 

Leon,  And  yet  a  saucy  one. 

Lieut.  One  that  has  follow'd  thee 

Leon.  Fair  and  far  off. 

Lieut,  Fought  for  thy  grace    ■ 

Leon.  *Twas  for  some  grief:  You  lie.  Sir ! 

Lieut.  He's  the  son  of  a  whore  denies  this ! 
Will  that  satiify  you? 

Leon.  Yes,  very  well.  [thee ' 

Lieut.  Shall  then  that  thing  that  honours 

How  miserable  a  thing  soever,  yet  a  thing 

still ;  [e>  er— - — 

And,   tho*  a  thing  of  nothing,   thy   thing 

Leon    Here's  a  new  thing. 

S  Gent.  He's  in  a  deep  dump  now. 

Leon    I'll  fetch  him  out  on't.    When's  the 
king's  birth-day?  [ringing: 

Lieut,  Whene'er  it  be,  that  day  I'll  die  with 
And  there's  the  resolution  of  a  lover!    [^Exit. 

Leon.  A  goodly  resolution!  Sure,  I  take  it, 
He  is  liewiich'd,  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains 

melted. 
Could  he  find  nobody  to  fall  in  love  with,  but 

the  king. 
The  good  old  king?  to  dote  upon  him  too? 
Stay !  now  1  remember  what  the  fat  woman 

warn*d  me ; 
Bad  me  remember,  and  look  to  him  too. 
I'll  hang  if  she  have  not  a  hand  in  this:  He's 

conjur'd. 
Go  after  him ;  I  pity  the  poor  rascal : 
In  the  mean  time,  I'll  wait  occasion 
To  work  upon  the  prince. 

a  Gent.  Pray  do  that  seriously. 

[Exeunt  iewerally . 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Antigonw,  Memppus,  and  Lorif. 

Lord.  He's  very  ill. 

Ant.  I'm  very  sony  for't ;  fceace. 

And  much  asham'd  I've  wrong'd  his  timo- 
Menippus>  euide  her  to  the  prince's  lodgiDgs; 
There  leave  her  to  his  love  agiain. 

Men.  I'm  glad.  Sin 

Lord.  He'll  speak  to  none. 

Ant.  Oh,  I  shall  break  that  silence.. 
Be  quick !  take  fair  attendance. . 

laen.  Yes,  Sir,  presently.  [Eat. 

Ant.  He'll  find  nbtoiigue,  I  wamntyoa; 
his  health  too : 
I  send  a  physic  will  not  fail. 

Lord.  Fair  work  it! 

Ant.  We  hear  the  princes  mean  to  visit  m. 
In  way  of  truce. 

Lord.  'Tis  thoiwht  sOi 

Ant.  Come ;  let's  in  then^ 
And  think  upon  the  noblest  ways  to  meet 'eta. 

lEumt. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Leontius. 

Leon,  There's  no  way  now  to  get  in;  all 

theliehtstopttoo; 
Ndr  can  1  near  a  sound  of  him .    Pray  Hcar*i^ 
He  use  no  violence!  I  think  he  has  more  sod, 
Stronger,  and  I  hope  nobler.    '  VVoaU  I  ooold 

but  see  once  [kiio# 

This  beauty  he  groans  under^  or  oome  ID 
But  any  circumstance.    What  noise  b  that 

there?  [oooiini; 

t  think  I  heard  him  groan.  Here  are  some 
A  woman  too;  I'll  sia!nd  aloof,  and  Tiear  'cab 

Enter  Menif^us,  Ceiia,  and  Lwdt. 

Cclia.  Well,  some  of  ye  have  been  toUame 
in  this  point;  [oottos^ 

But  I  forgive  ye.  The  king  might  have  pidc'i 
Some  fitter  woman  to  have  tried  his  valour. 

Men.  *Twas  all  to  the  best  meant,  UAj. 

Celia.  I  must  think  so ;  fiell  me? 

For  how  to  mend  it  now — He's  here,  yoo 

Men.  He  is,  madam;  and  tlie  joy  tn.poe 
Will  draw  him  out.  [you  ooly 

Leon.  I  know  that  woman's  tongue; 
I  think  I've  seen  her  face  too  :  I'll  go  neuer. 
If  this  be  she,  he  has  some  cause  of  sorrow. 
*Tis  the  same  face;  the  same  most  exceUest 
woman !  [member  bio* 

Celia.  This  should  be'  lord  Leontius:  1  n- 

Leon.  Lady,  I  think  you  know  me, 

Celia.  Speak  soft,  good  soldier! 
I  do,  and  know  you  worthy,  know  yoo  nsbk; 
Know  not  me  yet  openly,  as  you  Iot«  Af ; 
But  let  me  see  yoa  again ;  I'D  satisfy  j^ 
I'm  wondrous  glad  to  see  those  eyes. 

Leon^^  You've  chargM  me. 

Celia.  You  shall  know  where  1  am. 

Leon.  I  will  not  off  yet :  [she 

She  ^ifoet  to  knock  at*s  door.    This  must  ht 
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The  fellow  told  me  of;  right  glad  l*in  on't. 
He  will  bolt  now  for  certain. 

Celia.  Are  you  within.  Sir? 
ril  trouble  you  no  more :  I  thank  your  courtesy. 
Pray,  leave  me  now. 

^il.  We  rest  your  humble  servants  I 

[^Ex.Men.  tsfc, 

Ctlia,  So,  now  my  gyires  are  off.    Pray 
Heav'n  he  be  here  I  [you  / 

Master!  my  royal  Sir!  do  you  hear  who  calls 
Love,  my  Demetrius! 

Leon.  These  are  pretty  quail-pipes^ 
The  cock  will  crow  anon. 

Celia,  Can  you  be  drowsy. 
When  I  call  at  your  window  f 

Leon,  I  hearliim  stirring: 
Now  he  comes  woud*ring  out. 

Enter  Demetriut. 

Dem.  *Tis  Cella*s  sound  sure  I  [to  it. 

The  sweetness  of  that  tongue  draws  all  ncarts 
There  stands  the  shape  too ! 

Leon.  How  he  stares  upon  her^ 

Dem.  Ha!  do  mipe  e^es  abuse  me? 
*Tis  she,  the  living  Celia!  Your  hand,  ladyl 

Celia.  What  should  this  mean? 

Dem.  The  very  self-same  Celia 

Celia.  How  do  you,  Sir? 

Dem.  Only  turn'd  brave. >*  [pletel 

I  beard  you  were  dead,  my  dear  one.    Com- 
Sbe  is  wondrous  brave ^  a  wondrous  gallant 
courtier! 

Ctlia.  How  he  surveys  me  roupd?   Here 
has  been  foul  play. 

Dem.  How  came  sae  thus  ? 

Celia.  It  was  a  kind  of  death.  Sir, 
I  suffered  in  your  absence,  mew*d  up  here. 
And  kept  conceal* d  1  (luow  not  how. 

2>eff9,  Tis  likely.  [gallant! 

How  came  youoither,  Celia?    Wondrous 
]>id  my  father  send  fbr  you? 

Celia.  So  they  loldme.  Sir, 
^nd  on  command  too. 

Dem.  I  hope  you  were  obedient? 

Celia.  1  was  so  ever. 

Dem.  And  you  were  bravely  us*d? 

Celia.  I  wanted  nothing.^—-  Rous! 

My  maidenhead  to  a  mote  i*  th'  sun,  he  s  jea- 
I  most  now  play  the  knave  with  him>  tho*  I 

die  for*t; 
nria  my  nature^  [Atide. 
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Dem.  Her  very  eyes  are  alter'd! 
Jewels,  and  rich  ones  too,*  I  never  saw  yet— — 
And  what  were  those  came  for  you? 

Celia.  Monstrous  jealous:  »     [Aside. 

Have  1  liv*d  at  the  rate  of  these  scom'd  ques- 
tions?— 
Thry  seenrd  of  good  sort;  gentlemen. 

Dem.  Kind  men  ? 

Celia.  Thev  were  wondrous  kind;  I  was 
much  beholden  to  *em. 
There  was  one  Menippus,  Sir. 

D^m.  Ha? 

Celia.  One  Menippus ; 
A  notable  merry  lord,  and  a  good  companion. 

Dem.  And  one  Charinthus  loo? 

Celia.  Yes,  there  was  such  a  one, 

Dem.  AndTimon? 

Celia.  *Tis  most  true. 

Dem.  And  thou  most  treacherous! 
My  father*s  bav^ds,  by  Heav*u!   they  never, 

miss  course. 
And  were  these  daily  with  you? 
'Celia.  Ev*ry  hour.  Sir. 

Dem.  And  was  there  not  a  lady,  a  fat  ladyf 

Celia.  Oh,  yes;  a  notable  gooa  wench. 

Dem.  The  devil  fetch  her! 

Celia.  *Tis  e\-'n  the  merriest  wench—— 

Dem.  Did  she  keep  with  you  too? 

Celia.  She  was  all  in  ail;  my  bed-fellow. 
Brought  me  acquainted.  [eat  with  me, 

Dem.  You  are  well  known  here  then ! 

Celia.  There  is  no  living  here  a  stranger,  t 
think. 

Dem.  How  came  you  by  this  brare  gown? 

Celia.  This  is  a  poor  one:  [jewels? 

Alas,  Tve  twenty  richer.  Do  you  see  these 
Why,  they're  the  poorest  things,  to  those  are 
Ann  sent  me  hourly  too !  [sent  me, 

Dem.  Is  there  no  modesty,  no  faith,  in  this 
fair  sex  ? 

Lepn.  W^hat  will  this  prove  to? 
For  yet,  with  all  my  wits,  I  understand  not. 

Dem.  (  ome  hither!  Thou  art  dead  indeed, 
lost,  tainted! 
All  that  1  left  thee,  fair,  and  innocent. 
Sweet  as  thy  youth,  and  carr}'iiiff  comfort  inU; 
All  that  I  hop'd  for  virtuous,  is  ncd  from  thee, 
Turn'd  black  '^  and  bankrupt! 

Leon.  Bv>  lady,  this  cuts  shrewdly. 

Dem.  THou'rt  dead,  for  ever  dead !  Sin's 

surfeit  slew  thee ;  [thee. 

Th'  ambition  of  those  wanton  eyes  betray*d 


5*  Only  lum*d  brave.]  i.  e.  Finely  drest    So  in  Philaster,  and  various  other  places.    Mil- 
ton also  uses  bravery  in  the  sense  oijinery. 

»*  ^— —  u  fled  from  thee, 

Tnrn'd  back,  and  bankrupt.']  I  believe  this  reading  conrupt,  because  it  has  an  anticlimax 
in  it.  To  turn  back  and  fly  is  sense,  but  to  fly  and  turn  bqck  is  v^tpov  iTportpov,  I  hope 
that  Tve  retrieved  the  true  word,  for  it  stands  in  proper  antithesis  to  the  epithet  fair  in  the 
Ibrmer  part  of  the  sentenee,  and  Celia  seems  afterwards  to  retort  the  very  word. 

Then  let  a  thousand  black  thoughts  muster  in  you. 

In  which  line  the  old  foHo.  (the  first  impression  of  this  play)  reads^  back  as  well  as  in  the  fcr- 
Ber :  which  is  a  further  proof  of  both  bemg  corrupt ;  for  in  the  latter  it*s  self-evident. 

Sv*.curd. 
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THE  HUMOROUS  LIEUTENANT. 


[Act  4.  Sc.  I. 


Go  from  tUt,  grave  of  honour!  go,  thou  foul 

one. 
Thou  glory  of  thy  sin !  go,  thou  despis'd  one ! 
And  where  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  no  virgin ; 
\VhcreChastity  was  never  known,nor heard  of; 
Where  nothing  reigns  but  impious  lust  and 

looseness ;  *^ 
Go  thither,  child  of  blood,  and  sing  my  doting ! 

Celia.  You  do  not  speak  this  seriously,  I 
I  did  but  jest  with  you.  [hope, 'Sir! 

Dem,  Look  not  upon  me !  [^harbours ; 

There  is  more  hell  m  those  eyes,  than  hell 
And,  when  they  flame,  more  torments ! 

tV/m.  Dare  you  trust  me?  [love.  Sir. 

Vou  durst  once,  ev'n  with  all  you  had,  your 
By  this  fair  light,  I'm  honest. 

Dcm.  Thou  subtle  Circe, 
Cast  not  upon  the  maiden  light  eclipses ; 
Curse  not  the  day ! 

Cclia.  Come,  come,  ypu  shall  not  do  this. 
How. fain  you  would  seem  angry  now,   to 

fright  me: 
You  are  not  in  the  field  among  your  enemies. 
Come,  I  must  cool  this  courage. 

Dem*  Out,  thou  impudence. 
Thou  ulcer  of  thy  sex !  When  I  first  saw  thee, 
I  drew  into  mine  eyes  mine  own  destruction, 
I  puird  into  my  heart  that  sudden  poison, 
That  now  consumes  my  dear  content  to  cin- 
ders, [me : 
I  am  not  now  Demetrius ;  thou  hast  chaiig'd 
Thou,  woman,  with  thy  thousand  wiles,  hast 
changM  me;  [me! 
Thou,  serpent,  with  thy  angel-cycs,  hast  slain 
And  where,  before  I  touch*d  on  this  fair  ruin, 
1  was  a  man,  and  reason  staid ''-  and  ujov'd  me. 
Now  one  great  lump  of  grief,  I  grow  and 
wander.                                    [I  did  this? 

Ceiia.  And,  as  you're  noble,  do  you  think 

Dcjn.  Put  all  thy  devil's  wings  on.  and  fly 
from  me !  [see  you ; 

Celia.  1  will  go  from  you,  never  more  to 
J  will  fly  from  you,  as  a  plague  liaujtc^  o'er  me ; 
And,  through  the  progress  of  my  life*  hereafter, 
Where-ever  1  shall  find  a  fool,  a  false  man. 
One  that  ne'er  knew  the  worth  of  polish'd 

virtue, 
A  base  sus{>ector  of  a  virgin's  honour, 

'7  But  impious  lust,  and  looser  faces.]  The  old  foljo  reads,  losers  facets  which  is 
sense;  and  jthe  change  in  the  second  folio  and  octavo  is  not  much  for  the  better.  I  hope  Tie 
retrieved  the  original,  looxeness  will  signify  all  dissolute  manners,  and  so  is  more  compiebcnne 
than  lust;  the  metre  too  is  restored  by  it.  Seward. 

The  word  looseness  is  used  in  this  very  sense  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

The  first  folio  reads,  imperious  lust;  the  second,  impious. 

5*  Reason  pnade,  and  mov'd  wr.]  I  can  scarce  aftix  any  idea  to  this  reading,  and  as  the 
word  I  have  substituted  is  near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  the  direct  contrast  of  the  secowl 
verb,  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  the  true  one.  1  have  Mr.  Sympson's  approbation,  but  he  thinb 
that  tjie  expression,  I ^row  and  wander,  in  the  nejft  line,  wants  cither  correction  or  cxplaM' 
tion.  The  sense  1  afiix  to  it  will  be  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  xny  conjecture.  Wheroo 
before  reason  guided  me,  whether  1  stood  or  moved:  Now  when  I  stand  still,  1  do  butpvtf 
like  a  vegetable ;  when  1  move,  I  wander  like  a  senseless  brute.  Seward. 

59  And  througk  what  seas  of  hazards  I  saiVd  through.]  As  this  disagreeable  l^utologjr  ii 
very  easily  avoided,  and  more  likely  to  have  occurred  at  the  press,  than  have  escaped  the  Au- 
thor, \vc  hope  to  stand  excused  for  the  small  variation  we  have  made. 


A  child  that  flings  away  th«  wealth  becfy*d 

for, 
Him  will  I  call  Demetrius;  that  fool,  Dtmc- 
trius ;  [naOi 

That  madman,  a  Demetrius;  and  that  fobc 
The  prince  of  broken  faiths,  eren  prince  De- 
metrius! [tovoa. 
You  think  now,  1  should  cry,  and  kneel  «ma 
Petition  for  my  peace :    Let  those  that  feel 

here 
The  weight  of  ctII,  watt  for  such  a  favour: 
I  am  above  your  hate,  as  iar  above  it. 
In  all  the  actions  of  an  innocent  life. 
As  the  pure  stars  are  from  the  muddy  mcteon. 
Cry,  when  you  know  your  folly;  howl  and 
cur»e  then,  [heart. 

Beat  that  unmanly  breast,  that  holds  a  false 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  whom  youu 
Dem.  I'cay  you  stay  a  little,  [flung  from  you. 
Celia.  Not  your  hopes  can  alter  me ! 
Then,  let  a  thousand  black  tlioughis  rooster 

in  you. 
And  with  those  enter  in  a  thousand  dotiiu;i; 
I'hose  eyes  be  never  shut,  but  drop  to  nothing; 
My  innocence  for  ever  haunt  and  fright  you; 
Those  arms  together  grow  in  folds ;  that  tongur. 
Thai  bold  tongue,  that  barks  out  theve  dis- 
graces, ftoous 
When  you  shall  come  to  know  how  nobly  ?ir- 
I  have  preserved  my  life,  rot,  rot  within  you! 
Dem.  What  shall  I  do? 
Celia.  Live  a  lo^  man  for  ever!        [f^^d, 
Go,  ask  your  father's  oonscicnce  what!  sof* 
And  thro*  what  seas  of  hazards  1  saifd  too;^ 
Mine  honour  still  advanc*d  in  spite  of  taa- 
pcsts :                                                [freelf. 
Then,  take  your  lea%'e  of  love;  and  confess 
You  were  ne'er  wojihy  of  this  heart,  that 

serv'd  you : 
And  so  farewell,  ungrateful!  [£n/. 

Dem.  Is  she  gonc^ 

Leon.  V\\  follow  her,  and  will  find  out  this 
mutter.  [£nl. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Lords. 

Ant.  Arc  you  pleas'd  now?  Ha*  yon  gpl 
your  heart  again  ? 
Have  I  restored  you  that  ? 
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Dem.  Sir.  ev'n  for  Heav*n  sake,         P'^'"^ 
And  sacre<l  Truth  sake,  tell  me  how  you  ibuml 

Ant.  1  will,  and  in  few  words.     Before  I 

tried  her,  [lowship, 

*Ti8  true,  I  thought  her  most  unfit  your  feU 

And  fear'd  her  too;  which  fear  begot  that 

story  [her. 

I  told  you  first :  But  since,  like  gold  I  touch'd 

Dctn.  And  how,  dear  Sir 

Ant.  Heav'n^s  holy  light*s  not  purer. 
The  constancy  and  goodness  of  all  women, 
That  ever  liv'd  to  wm  the  names  of  worthy. 
This  noble  maid  has  doubled  in  her  honour. 
All  promises  of  wealth,  all  art  to  win  her. 
And  by  all  tongues  employed,  wrought  as 

n)uch  on  her 
As  one  may  do  upon  the  sun  at  noon-day 
By  lightiui^  candles  up.  Her  ^hape  is  heaV*n1y, 
And  to  that  heav'nly  shape  her  thoughts  are 
/       angels. 


I       Dem.  Why  did  you  tell  mc.  Sir 
Ant.  *Tis  true  1  err'd  in'l : 
But,  since  I  made  a  full  proof  of  her  virtue,  * 
1  find  a  king  too  poor  a  sen'ant  for  her. 
Love  her,  and  honour  her ;  in  all  obsefve  her. 
She  must  be  something  more  than  time  yet 

tells  her; 
And  certain  I  believe  him  blessM  enjoys  her. 
1  would  not  lose  the  hope  of  such  a  daughter. 
To  add  another  empire  to  my  honour.  {^Exit. 
Dem.  Oh,  wretched  state  I    to  what  eiul 
shall  I  turn  ine : 
And  where  begins  my  penance?  Now,  what 

service 
Will  win  her  love  again?   My  death  must 

do  it: 
And  if  that  sacrifice  can  purge  my  follies. 
Be  pleasM,  oh,  mighty  Love,  X  die  thy  ser-^ 
vant!  (Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L 


Enter  Leonlius  and  CeliOf 

Leon.T  KNOW*hc  does  not  deserve  you;  h* 

"■•     has  us*d  you  |XX)rly : 
And,  to  redeem  himself        ? 

Ceiia.  Redeem? 

Leon.  I  kn()w  it-     j 
There's  no  way  left. 

Ceiia.  For  Heav'n's  sake,  do  not  name  him, 
I>o  not  think  on  him.  Sir ;  he's  so  far  from  me 
In  all  my  thoughts  now,  methinks  I  never 
knew  him. 

Leon.  But  yet  I  would  see  \\\m  again. 

Ceiia.  No,  never,  never!  [fort, 

Leon.  I  do  not  mean  to  lend  him  any  com- 
But  to  afflict  him ;  sato  torture  him,  [him ; 
That  ev'n  his  very  soul  may  shake  within 
To  inake  him  know,  tho'  he  be  great  and 

powerful, 
*Tis  not  within  his  aim  to  deal  dishonourably. 
And  carry  it  off,  and  with  a  maid  of  your  sort. 

Ceiia.  I  must  confess,  1  could  most  spite- 
fully afflict  him ; 
Now,  now,'!  could  whet  my  anger  at  him; 
Now,  arm'd  with  bitterness,  1  could  shoot 
1  long  to  vex  him!   *  [^^""o*  him; 

Leon.  And  do  it  home,  and  bravely. 

Ceiia.  Were  1  a  man— — 

Leon.  I'll  help^  that  weakness  in  you : 
I  honour  vou,  and  serve  you. 

Ceiia.  Not  only  to  disclaim  me, 
W^hcu  he  had  seal'd  his  vows  in  Hcav'n, 

sworn  to  me. 
And  poor  believing  I  became  his  servant; 
But,  most  maliciously,  to  brand  my  credit, 
Siaiii  my  pure  name! 


Leon,  I  would  not  suffer  it. 
See  him  I  would  again;  and,  to  his  teeth  too, 
COd*s  precious!)  1  would  ring  him  such  a  Ics- 

Celta.  1  have  done  that  already,    [son 

Leon.  Nothing,  nothing; 
It  was  loo  poor  a  purge.   Besides,  by  this  time 
He  has  found  his  fault,  and  feels  the  hell» 

that  follow  it. 
That,  and  your  urg'd-on  anger  to  the  highest--^ 
Why,  'twill  be  such  a  nroke 

Ceiia.  Say,  he  repent  then. 
And  seek  with  tears  to  soften?  I'm  a  woman, 
A  woman  that  have  lovM  him.  Sir,  have  ho- 
I  am  no  more.  [nour'd  him ; 

Leon.  VV by,  yoq  may  deal  thereafter. 

Ceiia.  If  1  forgive  him,  I  am  lost. 

[^ton.  Hold  there  then;  [sion 

The  sport  will  be,  to  wiiat  a  poor  sabmis- 
But  keep  you  strong. 

Ceiia.  1  would  not  see  him. 

Leon.  Yes;  you  shall  ring  his  kucll. 

Ceiia.  How  (fi  kill  him? 

Leon.  Kill  him?  why,  let  him  die. 

Ceiia.   I  know  'tis  fit  so:  [slroy  him? 
But  why  should  I,  that  lov*d  him  once,  de- 
Oh,  hacf  he  'scap'd  ijiis  sin,  what  a  brave  gen- 
tleman   [a  nobler, 

Leon.  I  must  confess,  had  this  not  fdU'n^ 
A  handsdmer,  the  whole  world  had  not  aaew'4 

you : 
And.  to  his  making,  such  a  mind 

Ceiia.  *Tis  certain  :  ^ 

But  all  this  I  must  now  forget^ 

Leon.  You  shall  not,  P^dy, 

If  1  have  any  art.    [//W(/c.J— Go  up,  sweet 
And  trust  my  truth. 

Ceiia.  But,  good  Sir,  bring  him  not. 


io 


/'//  help  that  weakness  in  ]fou^  That  is,  I  will  remedy  it,  I  will  assist  it« 
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Lfon,  I  woold  not  for  thr  honour  you  are 

born  to;  [and  scorn  him. 

But  you  sh*-*!!  see  him,  and  neglect  him  too, 

Cflia,  You  will  be  near  me  then? 

Leon.  I  will  be  with  you. — 

Yet  there's  some  hope  to  stop  this  ^p;  Til 

M'ork  hard.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enfer  Anligonus,  Menippus,  two  Gentlemen^ 
Lieutenant,  and  Lords, 

Ant,  But  is  it  possible  this  fellow  took  it? 

d  Gent.    It  Sfenis  so,  by  the  violence  it 
wrought  with; 
Yet  now  tne  fit's  ev*n  ofF. 

Men.  I  beseech  your  ^raoe—        [heart. 

Ant.  Nay,  I  forgive  thy  wife  with  ail  my 
And  am  right  {^Ud  she  drank  it  not  herstif, 
And  more  glaci  that  the  virtuous  maid  escap'd 
it;       ^  [that  this  soldier, 

I  would  not  for  the  world  *t,had  hit:  But 
(Lord,  how  he  looks !)  that  h^  should  take  this 
Can  he  make  rhimes  too?  |]vomit! 

2  Gent,  H'  has  made  a  thousand.  Sir, 
And  plays  the  burden  to  *em  on  a  Jew's- 
trnnip. 

Ant,  lie  looks  as  tho*  he  were  bepist.    Do 
you  love  me,  Sir? 

Lteut.  Yes,  surely;  ev*n  with  all  my  heart. 

Ant    I  thank  you ; 
I  am  glad  I  have  so  good  a  subject.         [me. 
But  pray  you  tell  me,  how  much  did  you  love 
Before  you  drank  this  matter? 

Lieut,  Ev'n  as  much 
As  a  sober  man  might ;  and  a  soldier 
That  your  grace  owes  just  half-a-year's  pay  to. 

Ant.  Well  remember'd. 
^nd  did  I  seem  so  young  and  amiclble  to  you? 

Lieut.  Methought,  you  were  the  sweetest 
youth — 

>#n/.  Thj^t's  excellent!  [on  you, 

Lieut.  Ay,  truly,  Sir;  and  ever  as  I  thought 
J  wish'd,  and  wish'd 

Ant.  What  didst  thou  wish,  prithee? 

Lieut.  Ev*u  that  I  had  been  a  wench  of 
A  hand  sonic  wench.  Sir.        [fifteen  for  you; 

Afit.  Why,  God-a-mercy,  soldier! 
I  seem  not  so  now  to  thee. 

Lieut,  Not  all  out; 
And  yet  I  have  a  grudging  to  your  grace  still. 

Ant,  Thou  wast  ne'er  in  love  before? 

Lieut,  Not  with  a  king. 
And  ho|>e  I  shall  ne'er  be  again.    Truly,  Sir, 
1  have  had  such  plunges,  and  such  hick  rings. 
And,  as  it  were,  such  runnings  a-tilt  within 
me !  [you — 

For,  whatsoever  it  was  nrovok'd  mc  tow*rd 

Ant.  God-a-mercy,  still! 

Lieut.  1  had  it  with  a  vengeance; 
It  play'd  his  prize. 

Ant    I  would  not  have  been  a  wench  then^ 
Tho'  of  this  age. 

Lii'ut,  No,  sure,  I  should  have  spoilMyou^ 


Ant.  Well,  go  thy  ways.    OfallUieltiitf 

^     lovers 

That  ^'er  1  saw— Wilt  have  another  potioa? 

Lieut,  If  vou  will  be  another  thing,  hue 

Ant.  Ha,  na,  ha!  [^T^ 

Give  me  thy  hand;  froni  henceforth  ihon^il 

my  soldier. 
Do  bravely ;  1*11  love  thee  as  iinuoh. 

Lieut   I  thank  you ;  [^K^  ^  ^oa. 

But,  if  you  were  mine  enemy,  T  wonkfnot 
I  beseech  your  Grace,  pay  roe  my  chaige. 

2  Gent.  That's  certam^  Sir; 
H'  has  bought  up  all  that  e*er  he  foaod  mm 
like  you,  fehnc; 

Or  any  thin^  you've  lovM,  that  he  could  po^ 
Old  horses  that  your  grace  had  ridden  Uin^ 
and  foundered ;  [all  dnv 

Dogs,  rotten  hawks,  and,  which  is  moretlm 
Has  worn  your  grace's  gauntlet  in  bis  bocmeL 
Ant.  Bring  in  your  bills:  Mine  own  loif 
shall  be  satisfy'd ; 
And,  sirrah,  for  thb  potion  you  ha^etako, 
I'll  point  you  out  a  portion  you  thall  liveoo. 
ATen,  'Twas  the  test  draught  that  e'er  yoa 
Lieuf,  I  hope  so.  [Jrank. 

Ant.  Are  the  princes  come  to  th*  court? 
Men,  They  are  all,  and  Iqde'd,  Sir. 
Ant.  Come  then,  make  ready  for  their  ca- 
tertainment;  fme.Sir. 

Which  presently  we*II  give.     Wait  yoa  m 
Lieut.  I  shall  love  drink  the  better  wb3i 
I  live,  boys!  [Exmti 

SCENE  III.  • 

Enter  Demetrius  and  LfmUuu* 

Dem,  Let  me  but  see  her,  dear  Leooliai; 
Let  me  but  die  before  her! 

Leon.  'Would  that  would  do  iL        [ostf 
If  I  knew  where  she  lay  now,  with  what  Im^ 
(Vou  have  flung  so  main  a  mischief  on  her, 
And  on  so  innoeent  and  sweet  a  beaoly) 
Dare  I  present  your  visits 

Dem.  I'll  repent  all. 
And  with  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  sonov. 
That  ever  lover  made. 

Leon,  'Twill  be  too  late.  Sir: 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  yqu. 

Dem,  You  can  help  me.  [Miicr) 

Leon.  It  may  be,  to  her  sight  s  What  vc  job 

Sh*  has  sworn  she  will  not  speak  to  yon,  wok 

upon  you ;  [thuote 

And,  to  love  you  again,  oh,  sh^  cries  out,  aad 

She  had  rather  love    ■  "lliere  is  no  hope. 

Dem,  Yes,  Leontius,  [loit» 

There  is  a  hope ;  which,  tho'  it  draw  do  Ibm 
At  least  will  draw  her  to  lament  my  fiiitiine; 
And  that  hope  shall  relieve  me. 

Leon.  Hark  yon.  Sir,  hark  yoo! 
Say  I  should  bring  you— —— 

"Dem,  Do  not  trifle  with  me! 

Leon.  I  will  not  trifle— iMHh  together  bno| 
yon— 
You  know  the  wrongs  you*ve  done) 

jPem*  I  <ymicss  *eQVt 
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Zttom.  And  if  you  should  th^n  jump  into 
your  fury, 
Abd'hav^  another  quirk  in  your  head 

-  Dent,  ril  die  first!  ("certain, 
Leon.  You  must  say  nothing  to  her;  forUis 

Hie  nature  of  vour  crime  will  admit  no  excuse- 
Jhm.  I  will  not  speak  j  mine  eyes  shall  tell 

my  penance. 
leon.  You  must  look  wondrous  sad  too. 
Dem.  I  need  not  look  so; 
Tin  truly  Sadness*  self. 
.   Levn,'  That  look  will  do  it. 
ttsf  here;  Til  bring  her  to  you  instantly: 
But  take  heed  how  you  bear  yourself!     Sit 

-  '  down  there;  [take  compassion. 
7bc  more  humble  you  are,  the  more  she'll 
.Women  are  perious  things  to  deal  upon ! 

DetH,  What  shall  become  of  me?  to  curse 

my  fortune,   "  [pious: 

Were  but  to  curse  my  father;  that's  too  im- 

But,  under  whatsoever  fate  1  suffer, 

BicttS,  I  beseech  thee^  Heav*n,  her  harmless 

goodness! 

Enter  Leontius  and  Celia, 

Leon.  Now  arm  yourself. 

Cetia,  You  have  not  brought  him? 

-  Leon.  Yes,  faith;  [plight  too. 

«fMJl  there  he  is:  You  see  in  what  poor 
ow  you  may  do  your  will,  kill  him,  or  save 
Cena,  I  wdl  go  back.  [him. 

Leon,  I  will  be  hang*d  then,  lady ! 
Are  you  a  coward  now  ? 

Celia.  I  cannot  speak  to  him. 
I^em,  Oh  me!  [down. 

:   Leon.  There  was  a  sigh  to  blow  a  church 
Skiy  now  their  eyes  are  fix'd ;  the  small  shot 
'\jrhey  will  come  to  th'  battery  anon,     [plays; 
delta.  He  weeps  extremely. 
Leon.  Rail  at  dim  now. 
Celiac  I  dare  not. 
Leon.  I  am  glad  on't. 
Celia.  Nor  dare  believe  his  teats. 
J^em.  You  may,  blest  beauty;    [pentince. 
For  those  thick  streams  that  troubled  my  re- 
Are  wept^'  out  long  ago. 

Leon.  You  see  how  he  looks. 

Celia.  What  have  I  to  do  how  he  looks? 

how  look'd  he  then,  [nour  ? 

When  with  a  poison*d  tooth  he  bit  mme  ho- 

|h  was  your  counsel  too,  to  scorn  and  slight 

him.  [fess'd  too, 

Leon.  Ay,  if  you  saw  fit  cause :  and  you  con- 

.  Except  this  sin,  he  was  the  bravest  gentleman, 

"^Hie  sweetest,  noblestr—I  take  nothing  from 

'Nor  fpom  ybur  anger ;  use  him  as  you  please; 
Vikf  to  say  truth,  he  has  desen'M  your  justice. 
But  still  consider  what  he  has  been  to  you. 
^'Celia.  Pray  do  not  blipd  me  thus. 


Dem.  Oh,  gentle  mistress. 
If  there  were  any  way  to  expiate 
A  sin  so  great  as  mine,  by  intercession, 
By  prayers,  by  daily  tears,  by  dying  for  you. 
On,  what  a  joy  would  close  these  eyes  ihat 
love  you!  [1  know  not; 

Leon.  They  say,  women  have  tender  hearts  ; 
I'm  sure  mine  melts. 

Cftia.  Sir,  I  forgive  you  heartily. 
And  all  your  wron^  to  me  I  cast  Behind  me^ 
And  >\  ish  you  a  fit  beauty  to  your  virtues : 
Mine  is  too  poor.     In  peace  t  |)art  thus  from 

you ! 
I  must  Ux)k  back.    Gods  keep  your  Grace ! 
He's  here  still.  [Exit, 

Dem.  Slie  has  forgiven  me. 

Leon.  She  l»as  directed  you: 
Up,  up,  and  follow  like  a  man;  away.  Sir! 
She  look'd    behind   her  twice.      Her  heart 

dwells  here,  Sir!  [freeze  thus. 

You  drew  tears  from  her  too ;   she  cannot 
The  door's-set  o|)en  too:  Arc  you  a  man? 
Are  yuu  alive?  do  you  un  erstand  her  mean- 
Have  you  blood  and  spuit  in  you?  [^"S' 

Dem.  1  dare  not  trouble  her. 

Leon.  Nay,  an  you  will  be  nipt  o*  th*  head 
with  nothing,  [cannot'— 

Walk  whining  up  and  down—*  idare  not< 
Strike  now  or  never!"  Faint  heart — yod  know 
what.  Sir.  [fire out! 

Be  «;overn*d  by  your  fear,  and  quench  your 
A  devil  on't!  stands  this  door  ope  for  nothmg? 
So,  get  ye  ton;ether,  and  be  naught.    Now,  to 

secure  ail. 
Will  I  go  fetch  out  a  more  sovereign  plaister. 

[Exeunt,, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Antlgonusy  Seleucns,  Lysimachus,  Plo^ 
lomey,  Lieuiehaul,  Gentlcrntni  andLordt^ 

Ant.  This  peace  is  fairly  made. 
SeL  Would  your  grace  wish  us 
To  put  in  more?  Take  what  you  please;  we 
yield  it :  (|it. 

The  honour  done  us  by  your  son  constrains 
Your  noble  son. 

Ant.  It  is  sufficient.  Princes.  [hody. 

And,  now  we're  one  a^in,  one  mind,  one 
And  one  sword  shall  strike  for  ijA. 

Lys.  Let  prince  Demetrius 
But  lead  us  on  (for  we  are  his  vow'd  servants) 
Agamst  the  strength  of  all  the  world  we'U 
buckle.  [catcii  at  vieiory. 

Ptol.  And  ev'n  from  that  strength  well 
Set.  Oh,  had  I  now  recover'd  but  the  for- 
tune 
I  lost  in  Antioch,  when  mine  uncle  perisH*dl 
But  that  were  but  to  surfeit  me  with  blesdings^ 
I      Lys.  You  lost  a  sweet  child  there* 
I      Sel.  Name  it  no  more.  Sir ; 


^'  Are  crept  out  long  ago."]  As  this  reading  appears  to  us  very  poor,  we  have,  on  ifke  reet>m<» 
aiendation  of  Mr.  Symnson,  altered  erept  to  weptj  which  we  believe  to  have  been  tftee  oy%inal 
word.    This  variatioa  Mr.  Seward  rejecttd. 
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IM 


-  r«r  j«  pntertain  such  sorrows, 
r  irj*  .-<¥  <:■>  us  ihc  honour  we  may 
ft.  :.   \  ut  ^iOD  himr  [see  the  prince, 

Knler  Leonfius. 

it/.   I  w<>cuier  h-  Hjvs  from  us. 
rit'rv  now.  Letvntius?  \Vhcre*s  niy  son? 
>4:.   Bn^ocjpuin! 
Zjt*.  Oil!  Taliant  Sir! 
Lnm.  Your  Graces  arc  welcome! 
\  }ur  son,  an'i  please  you.  Sir,  is  new  cashicr'd 
\vMiiKrr,  [coil  there  is, 

v'.>t  wm  his  mistress'  favour;  and  such  :i 
Sicn  ie:MliDg»  and  such  proving  I  She  stands 

oC 
A"d  w.II  by  no  means  yield  lo  compoMtion: 
i  V*  otFcr*  anv  price;  his  body  lo  her. 
N.-7.  She  is  a  hard  lady  denies  that  cuution. 
Lt'oH.  And  now  they  whine,  and  now  they 
nue:  Faith,  prince?;, 
'Twere  a  tjo<xl  jK)int  of  charity  to  piece  *em ;  ^* 
lot  less  tlian  such  u  power  will  do  jr.st  no- 
thing: •  [he. 
And  if  voti  mean  to  see  him,  there  it  must 
i  Vr  there  will  he  grow,  'till  heJx*  transplanted. 
St'L  Heseech  your  grace,  let's  wait  upon 
you  thither, 
lliai'  1  may  see  that  beauty  dares  deny  him, 
That  scornful  beauty. 

Plol,  I  ^hould  think  it  worse  now 3 
III  hrought-np  beauty. 

uint.  She  has  too  much  reason  for't; 

Which,  with  too  great  a  grief,  1  shame  to 

But  we'll  v.n  see  this  aranie.  [think  of. 

JstfS,  Rather  this  wonder. 

Aftt.  Bo  you  our  guide,  Leon ti us.     Here's 

a  new  peace.  [LUra/i/. 

SCKXE  V. 

lintcr  J^vmt'irius  and  Criia. 

Ceiia.  Thus  far  you  shall    persuade  me; 
still  to  honour  you. 
Still  to  live  with  nou.  Sir,  or  n<»ar  about  vou; 
For,  not  to  lie,  yon  iuive  my  first  and  last  fove : 
JJut  since  vou  have  conceived  an  evil  against  me. 
An  evil  that  so  much  concerns  your  honour. 
That  honour  aim'd  by  all  at  for  a  pattern ; 
And  tho'  there  be  a  false  thought,  and  con- 
fess'd  loo. 


And  much  repentance  faU'n  in  show*ii  (• 

purge  if; 

Yet,  while  ih.it  pcrcat  respect  I  everborryoo, 

Dwells  in  my  blood,  and  in  my  beart'ihii 

d"ty;  '  [jWL 

Had  it  but  been  a  dream,  I  must  not  toock 

JJrm.  Oh,  you  will  make  some  other  happi  J 

Celia.  Never; 
Upon  this  hand,  I'll  seal  that  faith. 

Dcm.  We  may  kiss : 
Put  not  those  out  o'  th*  peace  too. 

Celia.  Those  Til  give  yon,  [ne  ulin\ 

.So  there  yoii  will  be  plcas'd   to  pitch  yoor 

1  will  he  merry  with  you,  sing,  discourse indi 

you,  fvoil 

fie  your  jx>or  mistress  still :  In  truth,  I  kM 

Enter  Lronfhts,  Jniigontts,  Seftucut,  Ltn* 
rnacltus,  Ptolomvy,  Lituienani,  and  60^ 
tie  men. 

T)em.  Stay  !  who  are  these? 

J.us.  A  \ory  handsome  ladv/ 

l.f'on.   As  e'er  you  saw. 

Scl.  Pity  her  heart's  so  cnic). 

Lfjs.  How  does  your  (Jrace? — He  st»wls 
still ;  will  not  hear  us.  [fortunM. 

Ptol.  We  come  to  serve  you,  Sir,  in  all  our 

Lifs    He  bows  a  little  now  ;  he*s  stranjself 
alter'd.  f you  a  word  with  ym, 

Scl.  Ha!  pray  you  a  word,  Leonlius!  pry 
Lysimachus!  You  both  knew  mine Knantlie,^ 
I  lost  in  Antioch,  when  the  town  was  takes, 
Mine  uncle  slain ;  Antijzonus  had  the  sack  oo*t 

l.ys.  Yes,  I  remember  well  the  girl. 

Scl.  Methinks  now,  f picture: 

That  face  is  wondrous  like  her.-    I  na*e  bcr 
The  same,  but  more  years  on  her ;  the  my 
same. 

Lys.  A  cherry  to  a  cherr)'  is  not  likcr. 

♦Vt7.  Look  on  her  eyes. 

Leon.  Most  certain  she  is  like  her :  [Sir; 
Many  a  time  have  I  dandled  her  in  these anu^i 
And  I  hope  who  will  more. 

Ajit.  What's  that  ye  look  at.  Princes? 

Set.  This  picture,  and  that  lady.  Sir. 

Ant.  Ha!  they  are  near; 
They  only  err  in  time. 

Lys.  £)idst  thou  mark  that  blush  therr! 
That  came  the  nearest. 

Set.  I  must  speak  to  her. 


^^  'Twcre  a  good  point  of  charity  to  piece  Vwi.]  This  reading  is  sense,  and  we  woiiUboI 
disturb  the  text;  yet  we  will  hazard  our  conjecture  of  the  Authors  having  written, 

*  Tic  ere  a  good  point  of  charity  to  peace  ihem; 

i.  e.  to  make  peace  htwecn  them.    Thus,  Antigonus  says  almost  immediately,  Ihris  <i  k^ 
|>cace!  And,  soon  after,  Demetrius, 

•  —  JVe  may  kiss: 

Put  not  those  out  0'  tli  peace  too. 

And,  finally,  Selcucus,  This  is  a  peace  indeed! 

*^  Enanthe.'}  The  Editors  of  the  second  folio,  though  they  copy  those  of  the  first  in  calliaj 
this  character  Enanthe  through  this  scene,  yet,  in  their  dramatis  pertontt,  stile  her  Eva9tke] 
in  which  particulars  they  have  been  followed  by  all  the  succeeding  Editors.    It  is  iaKWlw  ^ 
which  naouv'  is  adopted,  but  the  pUy  wd  the  ii^t  of  th«  characters  ought  to  aupee. 
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.  You'll  quickly  be  resolv'd. 
Your  name,  sweet  lady  ?       Fblessiog. 
.  Knanthe,  Sir :  And  thit  to  oeg  jour 
Do  you  know  me? 
.  Ifyou  be  the  king  Seleucut, 
you  are  i^iy  father. 
Peace  aliitle! 
did  I  lose  you  ? 
.  At  the  sack  of  Antioch, 
oiy  good  uncle  died,  and  I  was  taken, 
an  soldier  taken  :  By  this  prince, 
ble  prince,  rcdeeurd  from  nim  again, 
!ver  since  I  have  remained  his  servant, 
\f y  joys  are  now  too  full !  Welcome, 
anthe! 

irn,  my  dearest,  and  my  hestEnanthe! 
And  mine  too  desperate! 
^ou  shall  not  think  so ; 
ft  peace  indeed. 
[  nofQ  it  shall  be, 
.  it  first. 


SeL  Most  royal  Sir»  you  have  it 

Dem.  I  once  more  bo;  it  thus. 

Sri.  You  must  not  be  £nied.  Sir, 

Celia.  By  me,  I  am  sure  he  must  not»  sure 
he  shall  not: 
Kneding  I  give  it  too;  kneeling  I  take  it; 
Andf  from  thb  hour,  no  envious  spite  e*er 
partus!  [to  you! 

Ail.  The  gods  give  happy  joys !  all  comforu 

Dem.  My  new  Enanthe ! 

Am.  Come,  beat  all  the  drums  up. 
And  all  the  noble  instruments  of  war! 
Let  *em  fill  all  the  kingdom  with  their  sounds ; 
And  those  the  brazen  arch  of  Heav*n  break 

thro*, 
While  to  the  temple  we  conduct  these  two. 

Leon.  May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young. 
And,  ever  worthy  of  those  lines  ^  they  sprung. 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along! 

Lieut.  And  hangaooward  now !  and  there's 
my  song.  [Exeunt  omnts. 


EPILOGUE, 


SPOKEN   BY  THB   LIEUTENANT. 


tot  cur'd    yet   throughly;    for,    be- 

other  passion  that  may  grieve ; 
me  I  feel  it  too :  And  now 
me  cold,  cold,  cold;    I  know  not 

V. 


As  you  are  good  men,  help  me ;  a  carouse 

May  make^e  love  you  all,  all  here  i*  th*  house. 

And  all  that  come  to  see  me,  dotingly. 

Now  lend  your  hands ;  and  for  your  courtesy, 

Tht  next  employment  I  am  sent  upon, 

ril  swear  you  are  physicians;  the  war*s  none. 


Tay  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young,  ^ 

ma  ever  worthy  of  those  Imes  they  sprung  \ 

fau  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along."]  We  apprehend  both  the  text  and  pone* 

»  be  corrupted  here,  and  would  read  thus : 

May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young. 
Ana,  ever  worthy  of  those  loins  they  sprung. 
May  their  fair  issues  walk  with  time  along! 

[ledtes  the  vicious  construction,  and  gives  a  fuller  sense.    Shakespeare  uses  the  very  ex* 
in  Richard  II L  and  very  nearly  the  same  in  King  Lear. 


1. 


3B 


THE 


FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


iTiis  Pastoral  is  indubitably  tlie  sole  production  of  Fletcher.  It  was  condemned  by  thfc  aU^ 
dience  on  the  first  night  of  performance,  and  laid  aside  till  Charles  I.  had  it  acted  before  his 
Court;  on  which  occasion  Sir  William  Davendnt  wrotie  sL  Dialogue-Prologue.  The  title  of 
the  third  edition  runs^  '  The  Faithfvll  Shfepherdesse.  Acted  at  Somerset  Hdusc  before  the 
'  King  and  QVecne  on  Twelfe  night  last  j  1633.  And  divers  times  since  with  great  applause  at 
'  the  Private  House  in  Blacke-Friers,  by  his  Majesties  Servants.'  This  is  the  last  acco«jnt 
wc  have  of  its  performance;  and  indeed,  though  the  Faithful  Sepherdess  is  excelled  by  veiy 
few  pieces,  in  the  closet,  we  cannot  think  it  well  calculated  for  the  theatre.  The  first  edi* 
lion  bears  date  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  first  acted. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mex. 

f  ERrcoT,  a  shepherd  in  love  with  Amor et. 

Thenot,  a  shepherd  in  love  with  Clorin, 

Daphnis,  a  modest  shepherd. 

Alexis,  a  wanton  shepherd;. 

God  of  a  River. 

Satyr. 

Priest. 

Old  Shepherd. 

A  Sullen  piscoirrEirrED  Shepherd. 


\V0MEK. 

AwnooT  i  ^^^  Faithful  Shepherdess,  in  lone 

AMORET,|       tt^lM /^Pri^roY. 

Clorin,  a  holy  shepherdess. 

Amarillis,  {  "  pl^J^^f"'  '"  '"''  "■''■* 

Cloe,  a  wanton  shepherdess. 

Scene,  THESSALV. 


*  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is,  of  all  the  poems  in  our  language,  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
And  the  greatest  scandals  of  our  nation.  It  shews  to  what  a  ncight  in  every  species  of  poetry 
the  British  genius  has  soared;  it  proves  how  dull  the  vulgar  eye  is  to  pursue  its  flight.  How 
must  each  Briton  of  taste  rejoice  to  find  all  the  pastoral  beauties  of  Italy  and  Arcadia  trans- 
planted by  Fletcher,  and  flourishing  iu  our  own  climate!  How  must  lie  grieve  to  think  that 
they  were  at  first  blasted,  and  since  sufiFcred  to  wither  in  oblivion  by  his  Gothic  couninmen ! 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  damned  at  its  first  appearance,  and  not  even  a  potent  monarch's 
patronage  in  the  next  age,  nor  a  much  greater  monarch's  in  poetry  thanlcins:  Cliarlcs  the  Fir:>t 
m  power,  Milton^s  great  admiration  and  close  imitation  of  it  in  Comus,  coufd  rccommcid  it  to 
the  publick.  The  noble  copy,  'till  within  these  few  vears,  was  as  little  known  as  its  original ; 
but  since  it  is  now  become  the  fashion  to  admire  the  former,  some  defercnci^  will  surely  be  paid 
to  Milton*9  judgment.  1  «hal!,  therefore,  in  my  notes  on  this  play,  not  confine  nivselfto  mere- 
verbal  emendations,  but  endeavour  to  demonstrate  Fletcher's  beauties  from  parallel  passages  out 
(of  Milton  and  other  authentick  poets.  By  which,  I  believe,  it  will  appc;ir,  that  iNlilton  bor-« 
row«d  more  from  Fletcher^  than  Fletcher  from  all  the  ancient  classicks.  Setcurdi 
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[Aetl. 


ACT   L 


Enter  Clorin,  having  huried  her  love 
in  an  arbour, 

CI  win,  XT  AIL,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  anna 

-■^         do  embrace 
The  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks 
By  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly ! 
Thus  I  salute  thy  crave;  thus  do  I  pay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  stilUIov'd  ashes;  thus  1  free 
Myself  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
Or  love ;  all  sports,  dehshts  and  jolly  games 
That  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  put  1  off. 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be 

girt 
With  youthful  coronals,*  and  lead  the  dance ; 
No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  shepnerds  be  to  me  delightful, 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasins  sound  of  merry  pipes 
Under  some  shady  deTl,^  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves :  All  be  far  away. 
Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
How  often  have  I  sat  crown'd  with  fresh 

flfow'rs  [boy 

For  summer's  queen,  whilst  ev*ry  shepherd's 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook. 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordcvan> 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with 

thee. 
And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory ; 
That  shall  out-live  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring 


While  there  are  pipes,  or  jolly  shepherdi  uay 
And  here  will  I,  in  honour  of  thy  love. 
Dwell  by  thy  ^ve,  forgetting  ail  those  jo^ 
That  former  times  ms^e  preckms  to  miot 

ejes ; 
Only  remembering  what  my  youth  did  nun 
In  the  dark,  hidden  virtuous  use  of  heroti 
I1iat  will  I  practise,  and  as  freely  give 
A  U  my  endeavours,  as  I  gain'd  them  firec 
Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  ihe  remedies 
In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  stung  with  snakn, 
Or  charmed  with  powerful  words  of  widcil 

art, 
Or  be  they  love-sick,  or  thro*  too  much  hot 
Grown  wild  or  lunatick,  their  eves  or  ein 
Thicken'd  with  misty  film  of  dulling  rima; 
These  I  can  cure,  such  secret  virtue  lies 
In  herbs,  applied  by  a  virgin*s  hand. 
My  meatshatl  be  what  these  wild  woods  afiifi 
Berries,  and  chesnuts,  plaDtanes,  on  wfaw 

checks 
The  sun  sits  smiling,  and  the  lofty  fruit 
Pull'd  from  the  fair  head  of  the  stiaigfat- 

grown  pine; 
On  these  I'lj  feed  with  free  content  and  rest^ 
When  night  shall  blind  the  world,  by  liif 

side  blest* 

Enter  a  Satyr, 

Sat.  lliro* '  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main. 


*  Coronals  J\  i .  e.  Garlands.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  Spenser,  in  the  same  sense.  R. 
3  Delt\  Is  used  by  Spenser  in  his  Shepherd's  Calender.    March,  speaking  of  a  sheep, 

'  Fell  headlong  into  a  dell* 

It  plainly  signifies  a  steep  place,  or  valley ^  and  is  much  the  same  as  dale.     See  Bishop  New« 
ton's  notes  on  Comus.  R. 

♦  Cordevan.']  Cordwain  (from  cordovan,  leather)  Spanish  leather.  Johnson, 

We  find  cordevan,  or  cordiwin,  mentioned  in  the  following  stanza  of  Drayton's  Fourth 
Eclogue : 

*  The  shepherd  wore  a  sheep-gray  cloak, 

*  Which  was  of  the  finest  lock 

*  That  could  be  cut  with  sheer. 
'  His  niittons  were  of  bauzoiis  skin, 

*  His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin, 

*  11  is  hood  of  niiiiiveer.* 

Drayton's  V\  orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  1403,         R, 

5  Through  yon  same  bending  plain.']  Tliat  Fletcher  had  frequently  in  his  eye*Shakespeaie|i 
Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  is  certain.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  this  speech  are  an  iau* 
tation  of  the  Fairy's  speech,  act  ii.  scene  1. 

*  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

*  Thro'  bush,  thro*  briar, 

*  Over  park,  over  |)ale, 

•Thro'  flfKwl,  ihro'  fire; 

*  I  do  wander  every  where, 

*  Swifter  than  the  Moon's  sphere.* 

Both  Flctc!;cr  and  Miltoii  follow  Shakesj  eare  in  his  lihcrtica  of  frei^uently  varying  the  An»- 

~  crewiiick 
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iro*  these  thick  woods»  have  I  rani 
;  bottom  never  kissM  the  sun 
he  lusty  spring  becan, 
please  my  master  ran» 
L  trotted  without  rest 
him  fruit;  for  at  a  feast 
tertainSf  this  coming  night,  ^    jf, 
mmoury  the  Syrinx  bright*    f  "mA 
chold  a  fairer  sight!  J    •**'^' 

t  heav'nly  form  of  thine, 
est  fair,  tnou  art  divine, 
;  from  great  immortal  race 
;  gods ;  for  in  thy  face 
more  awful  maiesty^ 
lull  weak  mortality 
rith  misty  eyes  behold, 
re!  Therefore  on  this  mould> 
do  I  bend  my  knee> 
ship  of  thy  deity. 
it»  goddess,  from  my  hand» 
etve  whate*er  this  land 
her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
r  choice  fruiu ;  and  but  lend 
to  that  the  Satyr  tells : 
1^  the  famous  wells, 
B  present  day  ne'er  grew, 
better  nor  more  true. 
e  grapes,  whose  lusty  blood 
learned  poets*  good, 
r  yet  did  never  crown 
saa  of  Bacchus)  nuts  more  brown 


Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  *em)^ 

Deign,  oh,  fairest  fair,  to  take  *em. 

For  these  black-ey*d  Driope 

Hath  often-times  commanded  me 

With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb: 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 

Hath  deck*d  their  rising  cheeks  in  red^ 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 

Here  be  berries  for  a  queeoi 

Some  be  red,  some  be  greeny 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat. 

The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat: 

All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield* 

The  hanging  mountain^  or  the  fiehi, 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and 

strong; 
Till  when  humbly  leave  I  take. 
Lest  the  great  l^n  do  awake,^ 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade* 
Under  a  oroad  beeches  shade: 
I  must  go,  I  must  run 
Swifter  than  the  fiery  stm.  [Exii^ 

Clo,    And  all  my  fears  fp  with  thee. 
What  greatness  or  what  pnvate  hidden  pow'r 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  submission 
From  this  rade  man  and  beast?  Safe  I  am 

mortal : 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd ;  he  was  ibortal* 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal :  Prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed )  a  fever  shakes  me*  and 


ck  measures ;  yet  each  stanza,  and  each  couplet,  should  observe  a  just  measure,  and 
,  I  believe,  have  done  so,  had  the  Authors  themselves  overlooked  the  press.     Seward. 
.  Seward  changes  through  into  thorough^  but  there  is*  we  think,  as  little  necessity,  at 
ity,  for  the  alteration. 

nuts  more  Irown 


jastoral,  the  roet  had,  undoubtedly,  both  Virgil  and  iheocritus  m  his  eye*     Seward. 
!  have  admitted  Mr.  Seward's  emendation ;  though  the  old  reading  was  probably  genuine 
xeeded  from  the  inadvertence  of  the  Author. 
sesl  the  great  Pan  do  awake."]  Thus  Theocritus,  Ei^.  d. 

Oi  SejJLis  (J  iroifji/sty,  to  y^(r(iiLtpmy,  b  ^iiL^s  a[l[i>if 

Tavi'xa  xexjxaxa;;  dinraverou'  ivti  ys  irtxpii, 
Kai  ci  dti  $piiJihx  %oXa  trori  ^pivi  xd^rjton, 

*  Shepherd,  forbear;  no  song  at  noon*s  dread  hour; 

*  Tir'd  with  the  chace.  Pan  sleep  in  yonder  bow'r ; 

*  Churlish  he  is,  and  stirr'd  in  his  repose, 

'  The  snappish  choler  quivers  on  his  nose.' 

^letcher  had  this  in  his  eye  is  evident,  but  he  has  varied  from  Theocritus's  Theotogv. 
intended  to  make  his  shepherds  chaste  and  virtuous,  he  knew  that  virtue  would  ill  con* 
th  the  adoration  of  such  a  choleric  and  lustful  God  as  the  Arcadian  Fan.  But  does  he 
this  transgress  the  rules  of  propriety,  giving  his  Arcadians  rather  Christian  than  P^gan 
ents?  I  think  not*  The  ArcaJians  first  worshipped  the  Creator  of  all  things  under  the 
of  Pan,  which  signifies  the  Universe,  and  the  image  they  formed  of  him  emblematic 
spresented  Universal  Nature,  as  Macrobius  informs  us.     But  the  vulgar  soon  lost  the 


>a?torals,  but  is  followed  by  Mil  ion,  who  introduces  Pagan  deities  iu  Coinus,  but  makes 
lerior  gods  favour  and  protect  chastity  and  virtue.  Seward, 
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The  sdf-satne  wind  that  makes  the  young 
lambs  shrink,  [tal. 

Makes  mc  a-cold :  My  fear  says,  I  am  nior- 
Yet  1  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me. 
And  now  I  do  believe  it)  if  I  keep 
]kly  virgin  flow*r  uncropt,  pure,  chaste,  and 

fair* 
No  goblin,  nvood-gpd,  fairy,  elfo,  or  fiend,' 
Satyr,  or  other  pow'r  that  haunts  the  groves. 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires; 
Or  voices  callins  me  in  dead  of  night,' 
To  make  me  fuUow,  and  so  tole  nic  on 
Tliro*  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  tind  my 

ruin: 
£l>e,  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never 

knew 
Manners,  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  mishap- 
en.  [pow'r 
Tlm5  milJlv  kneel  to  me?    Siire's  there's  a 
In  thai  great  name  of  \'irgin,  that  binds  fust 
All  nido  uncivil  blootls  all  appetites 
'lliat  break  their  contines :  Tnen,  strong  Chas^ 
tiiy,                                                 [dwell 
Be   thou  my  strongest  guard,  for  here  1*11 
in opixMitioii  aguinit  fate  and  hell! 

Enicr  an  O'-.l  Shepherd y  with  four  couple  of 
Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Oid  Shep,  Now   we  have  done  tliis  holy 
li'^iival 
In  honour  of  our  great  god,  and  his  rites 


Performed,  prepare  yoursehres  for  chaste 
And  uncorrupted  fires;  that  as  the  priest, 
With  pow'rful  hand,  shall  sprinkle  oa  ytm 

brows 
His  pure  and  holy  water,  ye  may  be 
From  all  hot  flames  of  lust  and  loose  thoudits 

free. 

Kneel,  shepherds,  koeel ;  here  comes  the priot 
of  Pan.  '^ 

Enter  Priest. 

Priest.  Shepherds,  thus  I  purge  away 
Whatsovcr  this  great  day. 
Or  the  past  hours,  j^ve  not  good. 
To  corrupt  your  maiden  blood. 
From  the  high  rebellious  heat 
Of  the  grapes,  and  strength  of  meat* 
From  the  wanton  quick  desires, 
Tliey  do  kindle  by  their  fires, 
I  do  wash  you  with  this  water; 
Be  you  pure  and  fair  herea*ter! 
From  your  livers  and  your  veins. 
Thus  1  take  away  the  stajns. 
All  your  thoughts  be  smooth  and  fair} 
Be  ye  fresh  and  free  as  air. 
Never  more  let  lustful  heat 
Thro'  your  purged  conduits  beat, 
Or  a  plighted  tfoth  be  broken. 
Or  a  wanton  verse  be  spoken 
In  a  shepherdess's  earl 
Go  your  ways,  ve  all  are  clear. 

IThey  rise,  and  sing  in  praise  of  Pu. 


'  No  *:oliin,  wood-f^od,  fairy  ^  elfe,  or  ft  end  ^ 
Sat  lire,  or  other  powr,  &c.]  Milton  was  so  charmed  with  the  noble  enthusiam  of  thi' 
passage,  that  he  has  no  less  than  three  imitations  of  it.     Twice  in  Ck)mus. 

*  Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 

*  In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen, 

*  Blue  niea«;re  hag,  or  $tubb<»rn  unlaid  ghost 

*  That  breaks  his  magick  chains  at  curfeu  timcj 

*  No  goblin,  or  swart  fair)'  of  the  mine, 

*  Hath  hurtful  povv'r  o'er  true  virginity.* 

Si»e  the  whole  passage  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Two  Brothers.    So  again,  the  young  Lady  inli* 
wood. 

< a  thousand  fantasies 

*  Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 

*  Of  calling  shapes,  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire, 

*  And  air>'  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 

'  On  sands,  on  shores,  and  de&art  wildernesses.* 

And  Uj^ain,  Paradise  Lobt,  book  ix.  line  6.^9,  in  his  noble  description  of  the  ignis  fatuM, 

'  Hov'ring  and  dancing  with  delusive  light, 

*  Misleads  th'  lunaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  tvav, 

*  Thro'  h()jr=?  and  mires,  and  tift  thro'  |X)nd  or  pool, 

*  There  swallow'd  up  and  lost,  from  suocour  far.' 

Seward. 

*  O  t'oiees  ecHin^  mc,  Sec]  This  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  superstitious  notion*  of  ihe 
tin;,  i  in  \vhi{  h  oi.r  Author  wrote,  and  much  in  the  manner  of  S hakes jjcarc.  It  has  bcenot- 
!»co»id,  ihal  in  wiithig  this  pari  of  the  spc-ech  lie  had  Virgil  in  view: 

Ilinc  exaudiri  voces  et  verba  vocaniis 

I'isa  viri,  nM  cum  terras  obscura  tcneret.        JEn.  ir.  460.         Ji. 
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THE  SONG. 

hb  praises  that  doth  keep 

ir  flocks  from  harm, 

the  father  of  our  sheep ; 

id  arm  in  arm 

i  we  softly  in  a  round, 

le  the  hollow  neighboring  ground 

the  music  with  her  sound. 

oh,  great  ^od  Pan,  to  thee 
ms  do  we  smg : 

1  that  keep* St  us  chaste  and  free, 
the  young  spring, 
be  thy  honour  s|X)ke, 
I  that  place  the  morn  is  broke, 
lat  place  day  dotli  unyoke  I    [^Exeuni. 

Manent  Perigot  and  Amorct. 

Stay,    gentle   Amoret,    thou    fair- 
>w*d  maid,  [dear, 

spherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee 
^ith  his  soul's  good. 

Speak;  X  give  [still 

reedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be 
nc  it  ever  was ;  as  free  from  ill 
rhose  conversation  never  knew 
irt  or  city  i  Be  thou  ever  true. 

When  1  fall  off  from  my  affection, 
iglc  my  clean  thoughts  with  foul  de- 
», 

t  our  great  god  cease  to  keep  my  flocks, 
iing  left  alone  without  a  guard, 
IfjOrwinter's  rage,  summer's  great  heat, 
mt  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
s  yet  unknown,  fall  speedily,  ^ 

tbeir  general  ruin  let  me  go ! 

I  pray  thee,   gentle  shepherd,  wish 

L80$ 

ieve  thee :  'Tis  as  hard  for  me 

k  thee  false,  and  harder,  than  fur  thee 

1  me  foul. 

Oh,  you  arc  fairer  far  [star 

le  chaste  blushing  morn,  or  that  fair 
udes  the  wand' ring  seaman  thro'  the 

•P» 

er  than  straightest  pine  upon  the  steep 

'an  aged  mountain;  and  more  white 
ic  new  milk  we  strip  before  day-light 
le  full- freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks; 
lir  more  beauteous  than  those  hang- 
; locks 
ig  A])ollo. 

Shepherd,  be  not  lost; 
saird  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
disoourso. 

Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
1  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
nany  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
t  to  rieav'n?  Did  you  not  give  your 

id, 

lat  fair  hand,  in  hostage?  Do  not  then 
ck  again  those  sweets  to  other  men, 
arself  vow'd  were  mine. 
Shepherd^  so  far  as  maiden  s  modesty 


May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thinej 
Once  more  I  give  my  hand ;  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy! 

Peri,  I  take  it  as  my  best  good,  and  desire^ 
For  stronger  confirmation  of  our  love. 
To  meet  this  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove. 
Where  all  true  shepherds  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service:  Say,  sweet,  shall  it 

hold? 
Amo.  Dear  friend,  you  must  not  blame  me;; 

if  I  make 
A  doubt  of  what  the  silent  night  may  do. 
Coupled  with  this  day's  heat,  to  move  voar 

blood :  [been 

Maids  must  be  fearful.    Sure  you  have  not 
WashM  white  enough ;  for  yet  I  see  a  ttain 
Stick  in  your  liver:  Go  and  puree  again. 
Peri.  Oh,  do  not  wrong  my  honest  simple 

truth  1 
Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  those  chaste  flames  that  bum  before  the 

shrine 
Of  the  great  Dian :  Only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  thither,  was  to  ]>light  our  troths. 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chaste  embraces. 
And  ceremonious  tyins  of  our  souls: 
For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whose  flow'ry  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds. 
By  the  pale  moon^^shine,  dipping  of^ntimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh,  and  dull  mortality: 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn. 
And  giv*n  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  wnich  neither  envy,  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss 

giv'n. 
In  hope  of  coming  happmess.     By  this 
Fresh  fountain,  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long- loved 

shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  hajipy  sung 
'Lays  of  his  lo\'e,  and  dear  captivity; 
There  grow  all  herbs  fit  to  cool  looser  flames 
Our  sensual  parts  provoke,  chiding  our  bloods. 
And  quenching  by  their  pow'r  uiose  hidden 

sparks  [sense 

That  else  MK)uld  break  out,  and  provoke  our 
1^0  open  fires;  so  virtuous  is  that  place. 
Then,  gentle  shepherdess,  l)elieve,  and  grant! 
In  troth,  it  fits  not  with  that  face  to  scant 
Your  faithful  shepherd  of  those  chaste  desiros 

He  ever  aim'd  at,  and 

Amo.  Thou  hast  prevaiVd :  Farewell!  This 

coming  night 
Shall   crown  thy  chaste  hopes  with  lone* 

wish'd  delignt  [Exit. 

Peri,  Our  great  god  Pan  reward  thee  for 

that  good 
Thou'st  given  thy  poor  shepherd !  Fairest  bud 
Of  maiden  virtues,  when  I  leave  to  be 
The  true  admirer  of  thy  chastity, 
Let  me  deserve  the  hot  polluted  name 
Of  the  wild  woodman,  or  affect  some  damo 
Whose  often  j»ro6titutioa  hath  be^t 
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More  foul  diseases  than  e*er  yet  the  hot 
Sua  bred  thro*  his  burnings,  while  the  Dog 
Pursues  the  raging  hon/°  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapour  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death! 

Enter  Amarillis. 

Amar,  Shepherd,  may  I  desire  to  be  be- 
lieved. 
What  I  shall  blushing  tell? 

Peri,  Fair  maid,  vou  may.  [Perigot; 

Amar.    Then   softly    thus:    I  love  tnee. 
And  would  be  gladder  to  be  lov'd  again. 
Than  the  cold  earth  is  in  his  frozen  arms 
To  clip  the  wanton  spring    Nay,  do  not  start. 
Nor  wonder  that  I  wooe  thee !  thou  that  art 
The  prime  of  our  young  grooms,  even  the  top 
Of  all  our  lusty  shepherds  I  What  dull  eye. 
That  never  was  acquainted  with  desire. 
Hath  seen  thee  wrestle,  run,  or  cast  the  stone. 
With  nimble  strength  and  fair  delivery. 
And  hath  not  sparkled  fire,  and  sj)eedily 
Sent  secret  heat  to  all  the  neighb  rins  veins? 
Who  ever  heard  thee  sing,  that  brou^t  again 
That  freedom  back  was  lent  unto  thy  voice? 


} 


Then  do  not  blame^ne,  8hq>herd,  if  I  be 
One  to  be  number*d  in  this  oompany. 
Since  none  that  ever  saw  thee  yet  were  free. 

Pert.  Fair  shepherdess,  much  pity  I  cm 
lend 
To  your  complaints ;  but  sure  I  shall  not  bre, 
AH  that  is  mine,  my^lf  and  my  best  hopei, 
Are  giv*n  already :  Do  not  lo\'e  him  thea 
That  cannot  love  again ;  on  other  men 
Bestow  those  heats  more  free,  that  may  retmq 
You  fire  for  (ire,  and  in  one  flame  equal  bora.'' 

Amar.  Shall  1  rewarded  be  so  stendedj 
For  my  aflfection,  most  wikind  of  men? 
If  1  were  old,  or  had  agreed  with  art 
To  give  another  nature  to  my  cheeks. 
Or  were  I  common  mistress' to  the  love 
Of  ev'ry  swain,  or  could  I  with  such  ease 
Call  back  my  love  as  many  a  wanton  doth, 
Thou  might'st  refuse  me,  shepherd;  butts 

thee 
Tm  only  fix'd  and  set ;  let  it  not  be 
A  sport,  thou  gentle  shepherd,  to  abuse 
The  love  of  silly  maid ! 

Peri.  Fair  soul,  you  use 
These  words  to  little  end :  For,  kno^r,  I  my 


lO 


while  ike  Dog 


pursues  the  raging  lion,  &c.l  The  mali^ant  effects  of  the  Dog-star  b  an  imitation  oft 
like  description  of  it  in  Spenser.    Snepherd*s  Calendar  speaking  of  the  sun's  progress  in  Johi 

*  The  rampant  lion  hunts  he  fast 

*  With  bogs  of  noisom  breath, 

*  Whose  baleful  barkine  brings  in  haste, 

*  Pine,  plagues,  and  drery  death.* 

The  lines  are  extremely  poetical  in  Spenser,  but  are  improved  by  Fletcher  to  sueb  a  dipiitfi 
that  they  even  emulate  as  well  as  imitate  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  all  Vii|^ 

•  aut  sirius  ardor 

Jlle  siiim  morhosquc  ferens  mortalibus  agris 
Nascilur,  ^  Icevo  conlristal  lumine  Ccelum. 

I  shall  not  here  quote  the  description  of  the  Dog-star  in  the  be^jinning  of  the  iifUi  book  of  the 
Iliad,  because  though  Virgil  is  said  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  simile  from  that  passage,  jct 
Homer  there  dwells  only  upon  its  brightness,  and  not  its  nudcvolent  influence  upon  mankind: 
The  addition  of  which  by  VirKil  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  criticks,  particularly  Mr.Pop^ 
as  answering  to  ^ncas*s  shield  not  only  in  its  brightness,  but  in  its  menaces  of  ruin  aniddeitii 
to  the  enemy.  But  I  am  surpris(>d  that  Mr.  Pope,  and  several  other  of  the  best  critics,  sboold 
so  totally  ha%e  mistaken  the  simile  of  Homer  which  Virgil  imitates;  it  is  the  descriptiooof  the 
Dog-star  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Uiad,  compared  to  the  appeannci 
of  Achilles*s  armour  to  Priam,  which  Virgil  imitates  and  almost  literal^  translates, 

AajX7rr.^Va7S^  (Liy  oy  ^VJ.  xaxiv  $6  re  o^aa  rervxlou. 
Ken  re  (f-ep.i  T'jWiv  irvpaliy  ^«Xo»o'i  ^p(th7criv. 
Which  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr,  Pope, 

•  Terrific  glory !  for  his  burning  breath 

*  Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues  and  death/        Seward^ 

"  And  in  one  flame  eq^ual  bum^  I  have  ventured  to  strike  out  the  word  e^uat,  as  wedt* 
enine  the  sense,  and  extending  the  verse  into  an  Alexandrine  without  the  least  reasoo.  I  tkic- 
fore  oelie^'e  it  spurious.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward*s  lection  seems  to  us  a  veiy  extraordinary  mode  of  assisting  harmony,  since  «t 
must  read. 

You  fire  for  fi-er,  and  in  one  flame  burn^ 

We  have  adhered  to  the  old  authority;  if  we  had  departed  from  it,  we  should  harepoittd 
the  conjunction  andi  thus 

Youfire/arflre^  tn  ^neflwmt  e^wd  bum. 
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call  back  that  time  was  yesterday, 

y  the  coining  night,  than  bring  my  lore 

to  myself  again,  or  recreant  prove. 
no  longer  hold  you  with  deln^-s ; 
>resent  ni^ht  I  liave  appointed  been"^ 
»t  that  chaste  fair  that  enjoys  my  souI» 
id^r  grm-e,  there  to  make  up  our  loves. 
:  iieceiv*d  rK>  longer,  chuse  again ; 

neighb'ring  plains  have  many  a  comely 

vain, 

>T  and  freer  far  than  I  e*er  was : 

9  that  love  on  them,  and  let  nie  pass. 

ell;  be  happy  in  a  Letter  choice! 

ST.  Cruel,  thou*st  struck  me  deader  with 
IV  voice, 

if  the  angry  Heav'ns  with  their  quick 
imes  IJovc, 

hot  me  through!  I  must  not  leave  to 
lot;  no!  I  must  enjoy  thee,  boy, 
hcrgreat  dangers  *twixt  my  hoi)cs  and 
lat 

inite.    There  is  a  shepherd  dwells 
by  the  moor,  whose  life  hath  ever  shewn 
iiulen  discontent  than  Satum*s  brow, 
he  sits  frowninj;  on  the  births  of  men ; 
latdoth  wear  hnnsrif  away  in  loneness, 
ever  joys,  unless  it  be  in  breaking 
oly  plighted  troths  of  mutual  souls; 
lat  lusts  after  ev'ry  scv'ral  beauty, 
iver  yet  was  known  to  love  or  like, 
the  face  fairer  or  mure  full  of  truth 
Phoebe  in  her  fuhiess,  or  the  youth 
ooth  L\  a^us ;  whose  nigh-starvcd  flocks 
ways  scabby,  and  infect  all  sheep 
eeJ  withal ;  whose  lambs  are  ever  last, 
ie  before  their  weaning;  and  whose  dog 
like  his  master,  lean,  and  full  of  scurf, 
ring  for  tlte  pipe  or  whistle.   This  man 

ay- 
be  well  wrouglit,  do  a  deed  of  wonder, 

g  me  passage  to  my  long  desires : 

ere  he  comes,  as  fitly  to  my  purpose 

quick  thoughts  could  wish  for. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd, 

'.  Shfp.  Fresh  beauty,  let  me  not  be 

ought  uncivil, 

o  be  partner  of  your  loneness :  'Twas 

re  (that  ever-working  passion!)  drew 

this  place,  to  seek  some  remedy 

f  sick  soul.    Be  not  unkind,  and  fair; 

ch  tlie  mighty  Cupid  in  his  d<x)ui 


Hath  sworn  to  be  avengM  on ;  then  gire  room 
To  my  consuming  fires,  that  so  I  may        "N 
Enjoy  my  long  desires,  and  ^  allay  I 

Those  flames,  that  else  would  burn  my  life  ( 

away.  J 

Amar.  Shepherd,  were  I  but  sure  thy  heart 

were  sound  [found 

As  thy  words  seem  to  be,  means  might  h% 
To  cure  thee  of  thy  long  paitis;  for  to  me 
That  heav^  youth-consuming  misery       Hng. 
l*he  ](*ve-sick  soul  endures,  never  was  pleaft- 
I  could  be  well  content  with  the  ouick  easing 
Of  thee  and  thy  hot  fires,  might  it  procore 
Thy  faith  and  further  service  to  be  sure. 
Sull.  Skep,   Name  but  that  great  work^ 

danger,  or  what  can 
Be  compass*d  by  the  wit  or  art  of  man» 
And,  if  I  fail  in  my  performance,  may 
1  never  more  kneel  to  the  rising  day ! 
Amar,  Then  thus  I   try  thee.  Shepherd : 

This  same  night 
That  now  comes  stealing  pn,  a  gentle  pair 
Have  promisM  equal  loi'e,  and  do  ap{)oint 
To  make  yon  wood  the  place  where  hands 

and  hearts 
Are  to  be  lied  for  ever :  Break  their  meeting. 
And  their  strong;  faith,  and  I  am  ever  thine. 
Sull.  Shep.  Tell  me  their  names,  and  if  I 

do  not  move, 
By  my  great  pow'r,  the  centre  of  their  love 
From  his  fix'd  beinp;,  let  me  never  more 
Warm  me  by  those  fair  eyes  I  thus  adpre! 
Atnar.  Come;  as  we  go,  I'll  tell  tiiec  what 

they  are. 
And  give  thee  fit  directions  for  thy  work. 

[^Exeunt, 

Enter  Cloe, 

Cioe^  How  have  1  wrong*d  the  times,  or 

"Tncn,  that  thus,  ■ 
After  this  holy  feast,  t  (kiss  unknown 
And  unsaluted?  *Twas  not  wont  to  be 
Thus  frozen,  with  the  younger  company 
Of  jolly  shepherds;  *twas  not  tlien  nela  goo4 
For  lusty  grooms  to  mix  their  quicker  blood 
With  that  dull  humour,  most  unfit  to  be 
The  friend  of  man,  cold  and  dull  Chastity. 
Sure  I  am  held  not  fair,  or  am  too  old. 
Or  else  not  free  enougli,  or  from  my  fold 
Dri\-e  not  a  flock  sufficient  zreat  to  gain 
The  gree<ly  eyes  of  wcaUh-alluring  swain : 
Yet,  if  I  may  believe  what  others  say. 
My  face  has  foil  '^  enough ;  nor  can  they  lay 


My  face  has  soil  enough.']  Thus  all  the  late  editions;  the  expression  can,  I  believe, 
no  other  sense,  but  thut  she  hsidjle$h  enough  on  her  face,  and  even  this  by  a  very  coarse 
mr.  The  first  old  quarto  icaAbJoile,  which  had  occurred  botli  to  Mr.  Sympson  and  my- 
fore  we  saw  it  there,  but  we  sull  totally  dif);*er  in  explaining  it;  he  would  hdiwc /bilt  to 
heauiy,  and  gave  me  some  quotations  to  prove  it,  as  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  act  iL 

'  '        Load  him  with  piltt  of  honours,  set  him  cff"^ 

JFith  all  the  cunning  foils  that  may  deceive  us. 

jelieve,  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  cominon  accepution  of  the  word/oi/e, 
ething  Uijy  to  set  i^jf  beauty,  and  not  beauty  itself,  will  perfectly  agree  with  the  mten- 
'  this  last  uasMffe.    I  think  therefore  we  oof  ht  doc  to  give  arbitrary  and  aew  m«aaia|$s 
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Daph.  I  am  content  to  sty  so, 
And  would  be  glad  to  meet,  might  I  but 
pray  so  ^  rtruc. 

Muck  from  your  fairness,  that  you  woiud  be 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  thou  hast  thy  wbh. 

Daph,  Fresh  maid,  adieu! 
Yet,  one  word  more ;  since  you  have  drawn 

me  on 
To  come  this  night,  fear  not  to  meet  alone 
That  man  that  will  not  offer  to  be  ill, 
Tho*  your  bright  self  would  ask  it,  for  his  fill 
Of  this  world's  goodness :  Do  not  fear  him 

then, 
B«t  keep  ^ur  pointed  time.    Let  other  men 
Set  up  tneir  bloods  to  sale,  mine  shall  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  soul  it  carries,  and  unchaste  never. 

Clot.  Yet  am  I  poorer  than  I  was  before. 
Is  it  not  strange,  among  so  many  a  score 
Of  huty  bloods,  I  should  pick  out  these  things. 
Whose  veins,  like  a  dull  river  far  from  springs, 
}§  still  the  same,  slow,  heavy,  and  unfit   [nit 
For  stream  or  motion,  tho*  the  strong  winds 
With  their  continual  pow*r  npon  his  sides? 
Okkt  hanpy  be  your  names  that  have  been 

brides. 
And  tasted  those  rare  sweets  for  which  I  pine ! 
And  far  more  heavy  be  thy  grief  and  tine. 
Thou  lazy  swain,  that  may'st  relieve  my  needs. 
Than  his,  upon  whose  liver  afways  feeds 
A  hungry  vulture  I 


/ 


Enter  Alexis. 


Alexis.  Can  such  beauty  be 
Safe  in  his  own  guard,  ana  not  draw  the  eye 
Of  him  that  nasscth  on,  to  greedy  gaze. 
Or  covetous  desire,  whilst  in  a  maze         ' 
The  better  part  contemplates,  giving  rein 
And  wished  freedom  to  the  lab'ring  vein  ? 


Fairest  and  whitest^  may  I  crave  to  know 
The  cause  of  your  retirement,  why  you  go 
Thus  all  alone?    Methinks  the  downs  are 

sweeter. 
And  the  young  company  of  swains  far  ineeter. 
Than  these  forsaken  and  untrodden  places. 
Give  not  yourself  to  lonenesa*  and  those  graces 
Hide  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  were  intended 
To  live  amongst  us  swains. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  befriended. 
Shepherd :  In  all  my  life  I  have  not  seen 
A  man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been^ 
Than  thou  thyself  art:  I  could  tell  thee  more. 
Were  but  any  hope  lefl  to  restore 
My  freedom  lost.     Oh,  lend  me  all  thy  red. 
Thou  shamefac'd  morning,  when  from  Ti- 
Thou  risest  ever  maiden !  [thon*s  bed 

Alexis.  If  for  me. 
Thou  sweetest  of  all  sweets,  these  flashes  be» 
Speak  and  be  satisfied.   Oh,  guide  her  tongue^ 
My  better  angel ;  force  my  name  among 
Her  modest  thooghts,  that  the  first  word  may 
be [> 


Cloe.  Alexis,  when  the  tun  shall  kiss  the 
Taking  his  rest  by  the  white  Thetis*  side. 
Meet  in  the  holy  wood,  where  I'll  abide 
Thy  coming,  shepherd. 

Alexis.  If  I  stay  behind. 
An  everlasting  dullness,  and  the  wind. 
That  .as  he  passeth  by  shuts  up  the  stream 
Of  Rhine  or  Volga,  while  the  sun's  hot  beam 
Beats  back  ag^in,  scire  me,  and  let  me  turn 
To  coldness  more  than  ice!  Oh,  how  I  bum 
And  rise  in  youth  and  fire!  I  dare  not  stay. 

Cloe.    My  name  shall  be  your  vrord. 

Alexis.  Fly,  fly,  thou  day !  [Exit. 

Cloe.  My  grief  is  great  if  both  these  boys 
should  fail : 
He  that  will  use  all  winds  must  shift  his  sail. 


ACT    II. 


^.nter  an  old  Shepherd,  frith  a  hell  ringing; 
»         and  the  Priest  of  Panfollotning. 
Priest.  ^HEPHEliDS  all,  and  maidens  fair, 

^  Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 


See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
Ev*ry  little  flower  that  is; 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads. 
Like  a  rope  of  christal  beads. 
See  the  heavv  clouds  low  falling. 
And  bright  Hesperus  down'*^  calling 


■^  And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 

The  dead  Night  from  under  ground.']  Mr.  Sympson  objects  to  both  these  lines :  How* 
Says  he,  could  Hesperus  call  Night  cfownyVom  under  ground  ?  And  if  she  was  dead,  how  could 
she  hear  him?  He  would  therefore  strike  off  the  d  in  down,  and  the  remaining  letters  trans* 


posed  will  make  now.     And  for  dead  he  would  read  dreads  which,  he  says,  is  the  common 
epithet  to  Night  in  Spenser.     But  I  cannot  admit  either  of  the  changes;  for  down  calling  will. 


taking  many  properties  of  Death,  may  be  allowed  in  poetry  both  to  hear  and  speak.  When 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  other  Poets  have  personated  and  animated  even  Death  itself.  Nor  caa 
lletcher  be  denied  any  poetic  licence  in  a  passage  of  such  exquisite  poetic  h^natf.    Stward. 
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dead  Night  from  under  ground  ; 

'hose  riMng  mists  unsotind, 

|>s  and  vapours  fly  apace, 

ring  o'er  inc  wanton  face 

lesc  pastures,  where  ihev  come, 

ing  dead  both  bud  and  bloom : 

efore,  from  such  danger,  lock 

f  one  his  loved  flock ; 

let  your  dop^s  he  loose  without, 

the  woif  come  as  a  scout 

I  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 

a  Iamb  or  kid  away; 

le  crafty  thievish  fox 

k  upon  your  simple  flocks. 

rcure  yourselves  from  these, 

ot  too  secure  in  ease ; 

me  eye  his  watches  keep, 

te'the  other  eye  doth  sleep; 

iQ  shall  good  shepherds  prove, 

for  ever  hold  the  love 

ir  great  pod.  Sweetest  slumbers,** 

soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 

our  eye-lids !  So,  farewell ! 

,  1  end  my  ev*ning*s  knell. 

[^Exeunt. 


Enter  Ciorin^  torting  nfkerb§, 
Ch.  Now  let  me  kuow  wluit  my  best  art 
hath  done,  [moon, 

Help*d  by  the  great  pow*r  of  the  Tirtuout 
In  her  full  light.    Oh,  you  tons  of  earth. 
You  only  brc»d,  unto  wnose  happv  birth 
Virtue  was  given;  holding  more  of  nature 
Than  man,  her  first-born  and  most  perfect 

creature. 
Let  me  adore  you!  you,  that  only  can 
Help  or  kill  nature,  drawing  out  that  span 
Of  life  and  breath  ev*n  to  the  end  of  time ; 
You,  that  these  hands  did  crop  long  before 
prime  *®  [nidden  pow'r. 

Of  da^,  give  me  your  names,  and,  next,  your 
litis  IS  the  dote,  bearing  a  ydlow  flow'r; 
And  this,  black  horehound;  both  are  very 

good 
For  sheep  or  shepherd,  bitten  by  a  wood 
Dog*8  venom*d    tooth  :^*    These   ramaon's 

branches"  arc. 
Which,  stuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar 
That  holds  the  door  fast,  kill  all  enchant- 
ments,^^ charms, 
(Were  they  Medca*s  verses)  that  do  harms 


Sweetest  slumlrrSt 


And  soft  sUenrefall  in  numbers.']  Silence  falling  in  numbers  is  very  dark,  as  Mr.Symiv 

bserved  to  me ;  I  therefore  suspect  the  particles  f ft  and  and  to  have  changed  places,  and 

replaced  them.  Seu*ard, 

"he  expression  is  dark,  but  the  transposition  does  not  remm'e  the  obscurity.     Wc  hare 

ix'oured  to  help  the  sense  by  the  punctuation,  not  thinking  ourselves  warranted  to  apply 

nore  violent  remedy.    The  construction  of  our  Author  is  often  hard,  and  his  syntax 

ious. 

'  You  that  these  hands  did  crop,  long  htfore  prime 

Of  day;  give  me  your  names,  and  next^your  hidden  powW.]  Mr.  Theobald  has  scratch*d 

KO  monosyllables  as  hurtful  to  the  measure  and  unnecessary'  to  the  seme,  and  he  imagines 

iiave  been  a  mar«;inal  comment  to  explain  what  prime  signified.  Seward. 

'.Theobald  had  no  right  to  expunge  the  words,  which  we  have  restored.    Editors  are 

i  to  give  the  genuine  text. 

■  hiftrn  by  a  wood 

Dog*s  venom' d  tooth.']   IVood  sijrniiies  mad. 

'  Ramun'5  brnnchcs.\  Ramsnn,  the  allium  silvestre,  or  wild  gurlick,  which  is  helpful,  sayS 
ondon  Oi^pensaton*,  in  the  jaundice  and  palsies,  fiut  our  Author  chose  its  superstitious 
'S,  as  more  proper  for  poetry.  ^    Seward. 

Kill  all  inrlinntments.']  Tne  medicinal  as  well  as  superstitious  virtues  ascribed  by  Clorin 
r  various  herbs  arc  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  description  of  the  Hsemony  in  the  first  scene 
eTwo  Brothers,  and  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus.  The  whole  is  too  long  to  transcribe, 
11  therefore  only  quote  a  part,  which  has,  I  think,  two  very  gross  mistakes  in  the  only 
n  I  have  by  me,  viz.  thai  published  under  the  inspection  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fenton. 

'  The  leaf  was  darkish  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

*  But  in  another  countr>',  as  he  said, 

<  Bore  a  briG;ht  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil; 

*  Unknown  SiXia  like  estcemM.* 

e  often  observed  that  where  the  sense  is  injured,  the  metre  frequently  shares  its  fate,  as  it 
me  in  the  third  of  these  lines.     1  read  the  whole  thus, 

'  The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

*  But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 

*  Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  in  this  soil 

<  Unknown  and  lighl  esteem 'd.* 

oid  the  repetition  of  the  particle  hut,  though  roi^ht  perhaps  have  stood  in  the  original  | 
make  no  doubt  of  the  not  and  like  being  corruptiont.  Stward. 
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To  men  (>r  cattle :  These  for  frenzy  be 
A  speedy  and  a  sov'reign  remedy. 
The  bitter  wormwood,  sage,  and  mari^ld; 
Such  sympathy  with  man*8  good  ^^  they  do 

hold : 
This  tormentil,  whose  virtue  is  to  part 
All  d^ly  killing  |)oison  from  the  heartj 
And,  here.  Narcissus*  root,  fur  swellings  best: 
Yellow  Lysimacha,  to  give  sweet  rest 
To  the  faint  shepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes. 
All  busy  gnats,  and  every  dy  that  hums: 
For  leprosy,  darnell  and  celandine. 
With  calamint,  whose  virtues  do  refine 
The  blood  of  man,  making  it  free  and  fair 
As  the  first  hour  it  breath'd,  or  the  best  air. 
Here,  other  two ;  but  your  rebellious  use 
Is  not  for  me,  whose  goodnc^Js  is  abuse ; 
Therefore,  foul  standcrgrass,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banish  thee,  with  lustful  turpentine; 
You  that  entice  the  veins  and  stir  the  heat 
To  civil  mutiny,  scaling  the  seat 
Our  Ti\'i^n  moves  in,  and  deluding  it 
With  dreams  and  wanton  fancies,  till  the  fit 
Of  burning  lust  be  qucnch*d ;  by  appetite. 
Robbing  the  soul  of  blessedness  and  light. 
And  thou,  light  vervain  too,  thou  most  go  after. 
Provoking  easy  souls  to  mirth  and  laughter: 
No  ^orc  shall  I  dip  thee  in  water  now. 
And  sprinkle  eveiy  post,  and  every  bough. 
With  thy  well-pleasing  juice,  to  make  the 

grooms  [rooms. 

Swell  with  high  mirth,  as  with  joy  all  the 

Enter  Thenot, 

The.  This  is  the  cabin  where  the  best  of  all 
Her  sex  that  ever  breath'd,  or  ever  shall 
Give  heat  or  happiness  to  th'  shepherd's  side. 
Doth  only  to  her  w  orthy  self  abide. 
Thou  blessed  star,  1  thank  thee  for  thy  li.^ht. 
Thou  by  whose  pow'r  the  darkness  of  sad  ni'^ht 
Is  banish'd  from  the  earth,  in  whose  dull  place 
Thy  chaster  beams  play  on  the  heavy  face 


Of  all  the  world,  making  the  blue  sea  smile. 
To  see  how  cunnincl}r  thou  dost  beguile 
Thy  brother  of  his  brightness,  giving  day 
Again  from  Chaos;  whiter  than  that  way 
That  leads  to  Jove's  high  court,  and  chaster  far 
Than  chastity  itself!  Thou  blessed  star 
That  nightly  shin'st!***  Thou,  all  the  con- 
stancy 
That  in  all  women  was,  or  e'er  shall  be. 
From  whose  fair  eye- balls  flies  that  holy  fire 
That  poets  stile  the  mother  of  desire. 
Infusing  into  ev'ry  gentle  breast 
A  soul  of  greater  price,  and  far  more  bless'd. 
Than  that  quick  pow'r  which  gives  a  difference 
'Twixt  man  and  creatures  of  a  lower  sense. 

Clo.  Shepherd,  how  cams' t  thou  hither  to 
this  place? 
No  way  is  trodden ;  all  the  verdant  grass 
The  spring  shot  up,  stands  yet  unbruised  here 
Of  any  foot;  only  the  dappled  deer. 
Far  from  the  feared  sound  of  crooked  horn. 
Dwells  in  this  fastness. 

The,  Chaster  than  the  mom, 
I  have  not  wandcr'd,  or  by  strong  illusion 
Into  this  virtuous  place  have  made  intrusion: 
But  hither  am  1  come  (believe  me,  fair) 
To  seek  you  out,  of  whose  great  good  the  air 
Is  full,  and  strongly  labours,  while  the  sound 
Breaks  against  Heav'n,  and  drives  into  a  stound 
Th'  amazed  shepherd,  that  such  virtue  can 
Be  resilient  in  lesser  than  a  man. 

Clo.  If  any  art  I  have,  or  hidden  skill 
May  cure  thee  of  disease  or  fester'd  ill. 
Whose  grief  or  greenness  to  another's  cyi 
May  seem  un possible  of  remedy, 
I  dare  yet  undertake  it. 

The.  'Tis  no  pain 
I  suffer  thro'  disease,  no  beating  vein 
Conveys  infection  dang'rous  to  the  heart. 
No  part  imposthum'd,  to  be  cur'd  by  art. 
This  body  holds;  and  yet  a  feller  grief 
I  Thau  ever  skilful  hand  did  give  relief. 


»♦  With  man's  good^  Mr.  Symnson  would  chuse  to  read  man's  hlood.    Thus  in  Hamlet, 
the  Ghost  speaking  of  the  juice  of  Hcbenon, 

* whose  effect 

'  Holds  such  an  enmity  with  hlooir  of  man.* 

I  allow  therefore  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Sympson's  reading,  but  as  the  old  one  is  good  sense,  I 
don't  see  sufficient  reason  for  a  change.  Seward, 

**  7'han  chastity  itself y  yon  blessed  star 

That  nigh  fly  shines.^  The  polar  star,  from  its  permanency  and  coldness,  may  be  called 
the  emblem  of  Chastity,  but  not  Chastity  itself,  as  this  reading  implies.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been,  or  yon  llessd  star;  but  it  is  a  sort  of  anticlimax,  to  mention  the  emblem  of  Chastity 
after  Chastity  itself.  1  have  therefore  inserted  my  first  conjecture  in  the  text,  making  him 
repeat  the  name  he  had  before  called  her  by,  with  the  addition  only  of  her  shining  every  night, 
the  property  of  the  polar  star.  This  I  am  confirmed  in  by  the  two  oldest  quartos ;  the  first  of 
which  stops  as  1  do,  autl  the  second  has  a  semi-colon  after  itself y  and  reads ^ok  for  yon\  though 
it  makes  a  false  concord  by  reading  shines y  instead  of  shine  or  shinst,  Seward. 

In  this  place,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  word  star,  the  moon  is,  wc  think,  the  object 
•f  Thcuot's  invocation.     How  else  must  we  explain. 

Thou  dost  beguile 


*r,. 


Thy  brother  of  his  brightness. 


indeed,  the  whole  tentr  of  the  speech  ^ 


J 


THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 


«M* 


U  on  my  soul,  and  may  be  heal*d  by  you,  ^ 
leauteous  virgin !  I 

».  Then,  shepherd,  let  me  sue  ^ 

ow  thy  grief :  Thatmanyet  nevcrknew  J 
vay  to  health,  that  durst  not  shew  his 
?.  Then,  fairest,  know,  1  love  you.  [sore. 
*.  Swain,  no  more! 

hast  abus'd  the  strictness  of  this  place, 
)ffer*d  sacrilegious  foul  disgrace 
.e  sweet  rest  of  these  interred  bones ; 
^r  of  whose  ascending,  fly  at  once, 
and  ihy  idle  passions,  that  the  sight 
ath  and  speedy  vengeance  may  not  fright 
rery  soul  with  horror, 
p.  Let  me  not 

1  all  perfection)  merit  such  a  blot 
;y  true  zealous  faith. 
».  Dafst  thou  abide 
e  this  holy  earth  at  once  divide 
jive  her  body  up?  for  sure  it  will, 
u  pursu'st  with  wanton  flames  to  fill 
iiallow'd  place ;  therefore  repent  and  go, 
n  1  with  pray'rs*^  appease  his  ghost  be- 
aw, 

else  would  tell  thee  what  it  were  to  be 
il  in  that  virtuous  love  that  he 
•aces  yet. 

'.  *Tis  not  the  white  or  red 
»its  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 
lind  to  adoration ;  nor  your  eye, 
it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high, 
mooth  as  Peiops'  shoulder ;  not  the  smile 
vatchinjT  in  th<sc  dimples  to  beguile 
asy  soul ;  your  hands  and  fingers  long, 
veins  enamell'd  richly ;  nor  your  tongue, 
it  spoke  sweeter  than  Arion*s  harp; 
hair  woven  into  many  a  curious  warp, 
in  endless  error  to  enfold 
'and'ring  soul ;  not  the  true  perfect  mould 
your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  shew 
liden  whiteness  as  the  Alpsicn*'  snow: 
cse,  were  but  your  constancy  away, 
d  please  me  less  than  a  black  stormy  day 
irrctchcd  seaman  toiling  thro'  the  deep, 
.vhile  this  honoured  strictness  you  dare 
cep, 

all  the  plagues  that  e'er  begotten  were 
;  great  womb  of  air,  were  settled  here, 
;>osilion,  I  would,  like  the  tree, 
ofl:'  those  drop:?  of  weakness,  and  be  free 
n  the  arm  of  danger. 
.  Would  at  thou  have 
ise  again,  fond  man,  from  silent  grave, 
sparks  that  lon^  ago  were  buried  here, 
nw  dead  friend's  cold  ashes? 
.  Dearest  dear, 

not  ask  it,  nor  you  must  not  grant: 
strongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  faint. 


I 


Remember  how  he  lov'd  yon,  and  be  still 
The  same,  opinion  speaks  you :  Let  not  wil]^. 
And  that  great  god  of  women,  appetite. 
Set  up  your  blood  agaii\:  do  not  invite 
Desire  and  fancy  from  their  long  exile. 
To  seat  them  once  more  in  a  pleasing  smile  t 
Be  like  a  rock  made  firmly  up  'gainst  all 
The  pow'r  of  angry  Heav'n,  or  the  strong  fall 
Of  Neptune's  battery ;  if  vou  yield,  I  die 
To  all  affection ;  *tis  that  foyalty 
You  tie  unto  this  grave  I  so  admire :      fsire. 
And  yet,  there's  something  else  1  would  dt* 
If  you  would  hear  me,  but  withal  deny. 
Oh,  Pan,  what  an  uncertain  destiny 
Han^s  over  all  my  hopes!  I  will  retire; 
For  if  I  longer  stay,  this  double  fire 
Will  lick  my  life  up. 

Clo.  Do,  and  let  time  wear  out 
What  art  and  nature  cannot  bring  about. 

The.  Farewell,  thou  soul  of  virtue,  and  be 
For  ever,  whilst  here  1  wretched  rest  [blcss'd 
Thus  to  myself  I  Yet  grant  me  leave  to  dwell 
In  kenning  of  this  arbour;  yon  same  dell, 
O'ertop'd  with  mourning  cypress  and  sad  yew. 
Shall  be  my  cabin,  where  1 11  early  rue. 
Before  the  sun  hath  kiss'd  this  dew  away. 
The  hard  uncertain  chance  which  Fate  doth 
U|«on  this  head.  [lay 

Clo.  The  gods  give  quick  release 
And  happy  cure  unto  tny  hard  disease ! 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd, 

SuU.  Shep.  I  do  not  love  this  wench  that  I 
should  meet ; 
For  ne'er  did  my  unconstant  eye  yet  greet 
That  bejiuty,  were  it  sweeter  or  more  fair 
Than  the  new  blossoms,  when  the  morning  air 
Blows  gently  on  them,  or  the  breaking  light, 
.When  many  maiden  blushes  to  our  sight 
Shoot  from  its  early  face:  Were  all  these  set: 
In  some  neat  form  before  me,  'twould  nut  get 
The  least  love  from  me ;  some  desire  it  might. 
Or  present  burning.     All  to  me  in  sight 
Are  equal;  be  they  fair,  or  black,  or  brown. 
Virgin,  or  careless  wanton,  I  can  crown 
My  appetite  with  any ;  swear  as  ofl. 
And  weep,  as  any ;  melt  my  words  as  soft 
Into  a  maiden's  ears,  and  tell  how  long 
My  heart  has  been  her  ser\ant,  and  how  stronj^ 
My  passions  are;  call  her  unkind  and  cruel; 
Offer  her  all  I  have  to  gain  the  jewel 
Maidens  so  highly  prize;  then  luath,  and  fly: 
This  do  I  hold  a  blessed  destiny ! 

Enter  Amarillis, 

Amor,  Hail!   Shepherd!   Pan  bless  both 
thy  flock  and  thee. 
For  being  mindful  of  thy  word  to  me. 


JVhiht  I  with  praise,  &c.]  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  make  a  query  whether 
ue  word  be  not  prayrs.  It  appeared  to  me  a  better  word,  but  as  the  other  is  sense,  I 
i  think  to  have  changed  it,  till  1  consulted  the  first  old  quarto,  which  reads  prates,  and 
other  place-j  praters,  and  not  prayers  \  from  whence  I  doubt  not  but  tlicir  conjectuie 

Seward. 
Jlpsien."]  The  same  we  now  call  Alpine,  Seward. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS, 


fActt, 


SuH.  Sft<^    Welcome,   fair  shepherdess!  I 
Thy  loving  swaiii  I 

"Gives  thee  the  self-same  wishes  back  again ; 
Who  till  this  present  hour  ne'er  knew  that  eye 
Could  make  me  cross  mine  arms,  or  daily  die 
With  fresh  consuminss :  Boldly  tell  me  then. 
How  shall  we  part  their  faithful  loves^  and 

when? 
Shall  1  belie  him  to  her?  shall  I  swear 
His  faith  is  false*  and  he  loves  ev*ry  where? 
rU  say  he  mock*d  her  th*  other  day  to  you. 
Which  will  by  your  confirming  shew  as  true; 
For  she  is  of  so  pure  an  honesty,^^ 
To  think,  because  she  will  not,  none  will  lie. 
Or  else  to  him  I'll  slander  Amoret,         [met 
And  say,  she  but  seems  chaste :  Til  swear  she 
Me  'mongst  the  shady  sycamores  last  night. 
And  loosely  ofier*d  up  her  flame  and  sprite 
Into  my  bosom;  made  a  wanton  bed 
Of  leaves  and  many  flowers,  where  she  spread 
Her  willing  body  to  be  prcss'd  by  me ; 
There  have  I  carv*d  her  name  on  many  a  tree. 
Together  with  mine  own.  To  make  this  shew 
More  full  of  seeming,  liobinal  you  know. 
Son  to  the  aged  shepherd  of  the  glen. 
Him  I  have  sorted  out  of  many  men. 
To  say  he  found  us  at  our  private  sport. 
And  rous'd  us  Tore  our  time  by  his  resort : 
This  to  confirm,  I've  promis'd  to  the  boy 
Many  a  pretty  knack,  and  many  a  toy ; 
As  gms  to  catch  him  birds,  with  now  and 

bolt,s<> 
To  shobt  at  nimble  squirrels  in  the  holt;'' 
A  pair  of  {tainted  buskins,  and  a  lamb. 
Soft  as  his  own  locks,  or  the  down  of  ^wan. 
This  I  have  done  to  win  you,  which  doih  give 
Me  double  pleasure :  Discord  makes  me  live. 

Amar.  Lov'd  swain,  I  Uiank  you!  These 
tricks  might  prevail 
With  other  rustic  shepherds,  but  will  fail 
Ev'n  once  to  stir,  much  more  to  overthrow. 
His  fixed  love  from  judgment,  who  doth  know 
Your  nature,  my  end,  and  his  chosen's  merit; 
Therefore  some  stronger  way  must  force  his 
spirit,  [love 

Which  I  have  found:  Give  second,  and  my 
Is  e\'erlasting  thine. 

SulL  Shep'  Try  me,  and  prove. 

Amar.  These  happy  jjuir  of  lovers  meet 
straightway. 
Soon  as  they  fotd  their  flocks  up  with  the  day. 


In  the  thick  mye  bordering  upon  yon  hill. 
In  whose  hard  side  Nature  hath  car\'*d  a  well, 
And,  but  that  matchless  spring  which  poets 

know. 
Was  ne'er  the  like  to  this :  By  it  doth  grow, 
About  the  sides,  all  herbs  which  witches  use. 
All  simples  good  for  med'cines  or  abuse. 
Ail  sweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day^ 
With  all  their  eolours;  there  the  inonth  of 

May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green ; 
There's  not  a  grass  on  which  was  ever  seen  * 
The  falling  autumn,  or  cold  wint^*s  hsud; 
So  full  of  neat  and  virtue  is  the  land 
About  this  fountain,  which  doth  slowly  break. 
Below  yon  mountain's  foot,  into  a  creek 
That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fish 
(^f  uiany  sorts,  to  fill  the  shepherd's  dish. 
This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead. 
Right  wise  in  charms,  hath  often  to  mcsaid) 
Hath  pow'r  to  change  the  form  of  any  crea- 
ture, [feature 
Being  thrice  dipp'd  o'er  the  head,  into  what 
Or  shape  'twould  please  the  letter-down  to 
crave,                                          [she  gave 
Who  must  pronounce  this  charm  too,  which 
Me  on  her  death-bed ;  told  me  what,  and  how, 
I  should  apply  unto  the  patient's  brow. 
That  would  be  chang'd,  casting  tliem  thrice 

asleep, 
Before  I  trusted  them  into  this  deep: 
All  this  she  shew'd  me,  and  did  charge  me 

pro\'e 
This  secret  of  her  art,  if  crost  in  love,  [here 
I'll  this  attempt!  Now,  shepherd,  I  nave 
All  her  prescriptions,  and  1  will  not  fear 
To  be  myself  dipp'd :  Come,  my  temples  bind 
With  these  sad  herbs,  and  when  I  sLep,  you 
find,  [let. 

As  you  do  speak  your  charm,  thrice  down  me 
And  bid  the  water  raise  me  Amoret ; 
Which  being  done,  leave  me  to  my  affair. 
And  ere  the  day  shall  quite  itself  outwear, 
I  will  return  unto  mr  shephecd's  arm ; 
Dip  me  again,  and  then  repeat  this  charm. 
And  pluck  me  up  myself,  whom  freely  take, 
And  the  hot'st  fire  o{  thine  aflection  slake. 
Suit,  Shep.  And  if  I  fit  tliee  not,  then  fit 
not  me. 
I  long  the  truth  of  this  well's  pow'r  to  seel 

[^Exeunt* 


*5  For  he  it  off."]  That  Amoret's  and  not  Perigot's  purity  of  intention  and  simplicity  of 
heart  is  here  spoke  of,  is  clear  as  the  light;  and  yet  this  gross  mistake,  in  this  and  tlie  following 
line,  has  run  tnrough  all  the  editions,  not  exceptinp;  the  quartos  published  in  our  Author's  life- 
time.    Off,  for  o/*,  is  only  an  error  of  the  press  in  the  ver)'  late  editions.  Seward. 

There  was  but  one  quarto  published  in  Fletcher's  life-time;  the  second  is  dated  iOsg,  four 
years  after  his  decease. 

•'^  Boit."]  t.  e.  An  arrow.  i?, 

'*  Holt.}  ha  wood  or  grove: 

•  F.ke  whanne  Zi'phyrus,  with  his  sote  breth, 
'  iiu»pircdc  \}Sii\\,  iu  every  holl  and  helh.' 


Frolon:ue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Talci, 
Us.  M«rcil  i  edit.  17;}7,  p.  2, 
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Enter  Daphnis, 

Daph.  Here  will  I  stay,  for  this  the  covert  is 
Where  I  appointed  Cloe.    Do  not  miss. 
Thou  bri^nt-ey*d  virgin !   Come,  oh,  come, 

my  &r! 
Be  not  abusM  with  fear,  nor  let  cold  care 
Of  honour  stay  thee  from  thy  shepherd's  arm. 
Who  would  as  hard  be  won  to  oner  harm 
To  thy  chaste  thoughts,  as  whiteness  from  the 

day, 
Gr  yon  great  round  to  move  another  way. 
My  language  shall  be  honest,  full  of  truth. 
My  Hames  as  smooth  and  spotless  as  my  youth ; 
I  will  not  entertain  that  wandring  thought, 
Whose  easy  current  may  at  length  be  brought 
To  a  loose  vastness. 

Alexis  [within] .  Cloe ! 

Daph.  'Tis  her  voice. 
And  1  must  answer. — Cloe! — Oh,  the  choice 
Of  dear  embraces,  chaste  and  holy  strains 
Our  hands  shall  give! — I  charge  you,  all  my 
veins  [way. 

Thro'  which  the  blood  and  spirit  take  their 
Lock  up  your  disobedient  heats,  and  stay 
Those  mutinous  desires  that  else  would  grow 
To  strong  rebellion !  Do  not  wilder  shew 
Than  blushing  modesty  may  entertain. 

Alexis  \ within].  Cloe!  [again, 

Daph.  There  sounds  that  blessed   name 
And  I  will  meet  it.    Let  me  not  mistake; 

(Enter  Alexis.) 

This  is  some  shepherd!  Sure  I  am  awake! 
What  may  this  riddle  mean  ?  I  will  retire. 
To  give  myself  more  knowledge. 

Alexis,  Oh,  my  fire. 
How  thou  consum'st  me?  Cloe,  answer  me! 
Alexis,  strons  Alexis,  high  and  free. 
Calls  upon  Cloe.    See,  mine  arms  are  full 
Of  entertainment,  ready  for  to  pull      [hung. 
That  golden  fruit  which  too,  too  long  hatn 
Temptmg  the  greedy  eye.    Thou  stay  st  too 
I  am  impatient  of  these  mad  delays  1     [long ; 
I  must  not  leave  unsought  those  many  ways 
That  lead  into  this  centre,  till  1  find 
Quench  for  my  burning  lust.    I  come,  un- 
kind!  [Exit. 

Daph.  Can  my  imagination  work  me  so 
much  ill. 
That  I  may  credit  this  for  truth,  and  still 
Believe  mine  eyes?  or  shall  I  firmly  hold 
Her  yet  untainted,  and  these  sights  but  bold 
Illusion?  Sure,  such  fancies  oft  have  been 
Sent  to  abuse  true  love,  and  yet  are  seen. 


Daring  to  blind  the  Ytrttioiit  tfiought  with 
error:  .  [terror I 

But  be  thev  far  from  me,  with  their  fond 
1  am  resolvM  my  Cloe  yet  is  true. 

Cloe  [withini.  Cloe! 

Daph.  Hark!  Cloe!  Sure  this  voice  is  new. 
Whose  shrillness,  like  the  sounding  of  a  bell. 
Tells  me  it  is  a  woman.    Cloe!  tell 
Thy  blessed  name  again. 

6loe  [within'].  CToel  Here! 

Daph.  Oh,  what  a  grief  is  this  to  be  so  near. 
And  not  encounter! 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  we  are  met. 
Draw  closG'into  the  covert,  lest  the  wet. 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mists  upon  )he  ground. 
Soke  thro' your  startups.'* 

Daph.  Fairest,  are  you  found  ? 
How  have  we  wander*d,  that  the  better  part 
Of  this  good  night  is  perishM  ?  Ob,  my  heart  I 
How  have  I  long'd  to  meet  you.  how  to  kiss 
Those  lilly  hands,  how  to  receive  the  bliss 
That  charming  tongue  gives  to  the  happy  ear 
Of  him  that  drinks  your  language :  But  I  fear 
I  am  too  much  unmanner'o,  far  too  rude. 
And  almost  grown  lascivious,  to  intrude 
These  hot  behaviours;  where  regard  of  fame. 
Honour  and  modesty,  a  virtuous  name. 
And  such  discourse  as  one  fair  sister  may 
Witliout  offence  unto  the  brother  say, 
Should  rather  have  been  tendered.     But,  be- 
lieve. 
Here  dwells  a  better  temper;  do  not  grieve 
Then,  ever  kindeist,  that  my  first  salute 
Seasons  so  much  of  fancy;  I  am  mute 
Henceforth  to  all  discourses,  but  shall  be 
Suiting  to  your  sweet  thoughts  and  modesty. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  ask  a  kiss  of  you. 
No,  not  to  wring  your  fingers,  nor  to  sue 
To  those  bless'd  pair  of  fixed  stars  for  smiles} 
All  a  young  lover's  cunning;  all  his  wiles. 
And  pretty  wanton  dyings,  shall  to  me 
Be  strangers;  only  to  your  chastity 
I  am  devoted  ever. 

Cloe.  Honest  swain. 
First  let  me  thank  you,  then  return  again 

As  much  of  my  love. [Aside.]   No,  thou 

art  too  cold. 
Unhappy  boy;  not  temper'd  to  my  mould; 
Thy  blood  falls  heavj'  downward ;  'tis  not  fear 
T  offend  in  boldness,  wins;  they  never  wear 
Deserved  favours,  that  deny  to  take 
When  they  are  oflfer'd  freely.     Do  I  wake. 
To  see  a  man  of  his  youth,  years  and  feature. 
And  such  a  one  as  we  call  goodly  creature. 


5*  Startups.]  The  word  startups,  or,  as  it  is  there  spelt,  startopes,  occurs  in  the  following 
lines  of  Warner's  Albion's  England;  and  Dr.  Percy  explains  it  to  signify,  *  buskim  worn  by 
rustics,  laced  down  before*:* 

'He  borrowed  on  the  working  dales     ^ 

*  His  holy  russets  oft, 
'  And  of  the  bacon  fat  to  make, 
^     *  His  startopes  black  and  soft.*  Jt. 
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Thus  backward?  What  a  world  of  precious 

art 
Were  merely  lost,  to  make  him  do  his  part  ? 
But  I  will  shake  him  off,  that  dares  not  hold : 
Let  men  that  hope  to  be  belov*d  be  bold  I— 
Daphnis,  I  do  desire,  since  we  are  met 
So  nappily,  our  lives  and  fortunes  set 
Upon  one  stake,  to  give  assurance  now. 
By  interchange  of  hands  and  holy  vow. 
Never  to  break  again.    Walk  you  that  way, 
Wliilst  I  in  zealous  meditation  stray 
A  little  this  way :  When  we  both  have  ended 
These  rites  and  duties,  by  the  woods  be- 

frieoded. 


And  secrecy  of  night,  retire  and  find 
An  aged  oak,  whose  hoilowness  may  bind 
Us  both  within  his  body;  thither  go >  - 
It  stands  within  yon  bottom. 

Daph.  Be  it  so.  [£n/L 

doe.  And  I  will  meet  there  never  more 
Thou  idle  shamefacMness  1  [with  thee^ 

Alexis  [within].  Cloe! 

Cloe.    xishe 
That  dare,  I  hope,  be  bolder. 

Alexis.  Cloe! 

Cloe.  Now, 
Great  Pan»  for  Syrinx*  sake,  bid  speed  oar 
plow !  [EMti, 


ACT  iir. 


Enter  SuUen  Shepherd,  with  Amarillis  in  a 

sleep. 

Sull  Shep.TfROM  thy  forehead  thus  I  take 
■*•    These  herbs,  and  charge  thee 
not  awake 
*Till  in  yonder  holy  well. 
Thrice  with  pow'rful  mazick  spell, 
Fill'd  with  many  a  baleful  word, 
Thou'st  been  dipped.    Thus,  with  my  chord 
Of  blasted  hemp,  by  moon-light  twiu'd, 
I  do  thy  sleepy  body  bind : 
I  turn  thy  head  into  the  East, 
And  thy  feet  into  the  West, 
Thy  left  arm  to  the  South  put  forth. 
And  thy  right  unto  the  North  : 
I  take  thy  body  from  the  ground. 
In  this  deep  and  deadly  swound. 
And  into  this  holy  sprmg 
I  let  thee  slide  down  by  my  string. 
Take  this  maid,  thou  holy  pit. 
To  thy  bottom ;  nearer  yet; 
In  thy  water  pure  and  sweet, 
By  thy  leave  I  dip  her  feet; 
Thus  I  let  her  lower  yet. 
That  her  ankles  may  be  wet; 
Yet  down  lower,  let  her  knee 
In  thy  waters  washed  be; 


There  I  stop.''     Now  {{y  away, 
Ev*ry  thing  that  loves  the  day ; 
Truth,  that  hath  but  one  face,'* 
Thus  I  charm  thee  from  this  place. 
Snakes,  that  casl  your  coats  for  new« 
Camelioni,  that  alter  hue. 
Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change, 
Proteus  ah'ring  oft  and  strange, 
Hecate,  with  shapes  three, 
Let  this  maiden  changed  be. 
With  this  holy  water  wet. 
To  the  shape  of  Amoret. 
Cynthia,  work  thou  with  my  charm ! 
Thus  I  draw  thee,  free  from  harm. 
Up  out  of  this  blessed  lake. 
Rise,  both  like  her,  and  awake ! 

[She  awakes, 

Atrar,  S^^eak,  sheplierd,  am  I  Amoret  to 
sight  ? 
Or  hast  thou  miss'd  in  any  magick  rite. 
For  want  of  which  any  defect  m  me. 
May  make  our  practices  discover'd  be? 

tSull.  Shep.  By  yonder  moon,  but  that  I  here 

do  stand. 

Whose  breath  hath  thus  transform'd  thee, 

and  whose  hand  [wet, 

Let  thee  down  dry,  and  plucked  thee  up  thus 

I  should  myself  take  thee  for  Amoret! 


^'  There  stop:  Fly  awai/^  This  unmusical  hemistich  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  words,  which  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  hope  that  we  have  retrieved ;  because  the 
sense,  as  well  as  measure,  is  improved  oy  our  addition.  For,  according  to  the  mangled  text 
abm'e,  he  seems  to  dip  her  no  lower  than  her  knee,  whereas  the  charm  required  him  to  dip  her 
thrice  over  head:  And  we  accordingly  find  three  difierent  periods  in  tne  following  incan- 
tation. At  the  first  dip,  he  charms  away  truth  :  at  the  second,  he  calls  on  several  animab  and 
beings  remarkable  for  changes;  at  the  third,  on  Cynthia,  or  the  Moon,  the  most  frequent 
ehanger  of  all.  Sctvard. 

3*  Truth,  that  hath  hut  one  face.]  Mr.  Seward  disliking  this  verse,  reads. 

Truth,  that  beareth  but  one  face  \ 

but  the  metre  is  so  frequently  inaccurate,  and  the  accent  violated,  that  any  alteration  of  the  old 
text,  merely  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  is  unwarrantable.    The  line  may  be  read  tlius, 

TrUth  I  that  hath  \  hut  6ne  \  face ; 
which  wiU  render  it,  though  not  yery  melodious,  foil  as  tolerable  as  many  others  in  the  play. 
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Thou  art,  in  cloaths,  in  feature,  voice  and  hue. 
So  like,  that  sense  cannot  distinguish  you. 
Amar,   Then   this   deceit  which  cannot 

crossed  be. 
At  once  shall  lose  her  him,  and  gain  thee  me. 
Hither  she  needs  must  come,  by  promise  made  3 
And  sure,  his  nature  never  was  so  bad. 
To  bid  a  virgin  meet  him  in  the  wood« 
When  nightand  fear  are  up,  but  understood 
"Twas  his  part  to  come  first.   Being  oome,  1*11 

say. 
My  constant  love  made  me  come  first  and  stay : 
Then  will  I  lead  him  further  to  the  grove; 
But  stay  you  her/e,  and,  if  his  own  true  love 
Shall  seek  him  here,  set  her  in  some  wrong 

path, 
Which  say,  her  lover  lately  trodden  hath ; 
ril  not  be  far  from  hence.     If  need  there  be. 
Here  is  another  charm,  whose  pow*r  will  free 
The  dazzled  sense,  read  by  the  moon's  beams 

clear. 
And  in  my  own  true  shape  make  me  appear. 

Enter  Perigoi, 

SuU.  Shep.  Stand  close!    Here's  Perigot; 
whose  constant  heart 
Longs  to  behold  her  in  whose  slia])e  thou  art. 

Per.  This  is  the  place. — Fair  Amoret ! — 
The  hour 
Is  yet  scarce  came.     Hero  every  sylvan  pow*r 
Delights  to  be  about  yon  sacred  well. 
Which  they  have  bless'd  with  many  a  pow'r- 

ful  spell ; 
For  never  traveller  in  dead  of  ni^ht. 
Nor  strayed  beasts  have  fallen  in,  but  when 
sieht  [have  found 

Hath  ikiVd  them,  then  their  rignt  way  they 
By  help  of  them  j  so  holy  is  the  ground. 
But  I  will  further  seek,  lest  Amoret 
Should  be  first  come,  and  so  stray  long  unmet. 
My  Amoret,  Amoret !  .    {^Exii, 

Amar.  Perigot! 

Per.  Mv  love! 

Amar.  I  come,  my  love!  [Exit. 

Sull,  Shep.  Now  she  hath  got 
Her  own  desires,  and  I  shall  gainer  be 
Of  my  long-look*d-for  hopes,  as  well  as  she. 
How  orinjht  the  moon  shmes  here,  as  if  she 
To  shew  her  glory  in  this  little  grove    [strove 

(Enter  Amoret  J 

To  some  new-loved  shepherd  I  Yonder  is 
Another  Amoret.     Where  differs  this 
From  that?  But  that  she  Perigot  hath  met, 
I  should  have  ta'en  this  for  the  counterfeit. 
Herbs,  woods,  and  springs^  the  pow'r  that  in 

you  lies. 
If  mortal  men  could  know  your  properties ! 

Amo,  Methinks  it  is  not  night;  1  have  no 
Walking  this  wood,  of  lion,  or  the  bear,  [fear. 
Whose  names  at  other  times  have  made  me 

quake. 
When  any  shepherdess  in  her  tale  spake 


Of  some  of  them,  that  underneath  a  wood 
Have  torn  true  lovers  that  together  stqod. 
Methinks  there  are  no  goblins,  and  mens*  talk. 
That  in  these  woods  the  nimble  fairies  walk. 
Are  fables;  such  a  strong  heart  I  have  got. 
Because  I  come  to  meet  with  Peri^t 
My  Perigot!  Who's  that?  my  PengotI 
Sull.  Shep.  Fair  maid! 
Amo.  Ah  me,  thou  art  not  Perigot!    [eot : 
SulL  Shep.  But  1  can  tell  you  news  of  j^ri* 
An  hour  together  under  yonder  tree 
He  sat  with  wreathed  arms,  and  call'd  on  tbee^ 
And  said, '  Why,  Amoret, stay 'st  thou  so  long?* 
Then  starting  up,  down  yonaer  path  he  flun^ 
Lest  thou  hadst  miss'd  thy  way.    Were  U 

day-light. 
He  could  not  yet  have  borne  him  out  of  sig)it. 
Amo.  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd;  and  be» 

shrew  my  stay. 
That  made  me  fearfull  had  lost  my  way! 
As  fast  as  my  weak  legs  (that  cannot  be 
Weary  with  seeking  him)  will  carry  me, 
ril  seek  him  out;  and  for  thy  courtesy. 
Pray  Pan  thy  love  may  ever  follow  thee ! 

[Exit. 
Sull.  Shep.  How  bright  she  was,  how  lovelj 

did  she  shew ! 
Was  it  not  pity  to  deceive  her  so? 
Shepluck'dner  garments  up,  and  tripp'd  away. 
And  with  a  virdn  innocence  did  pray 
For  me  that  perjiir'd  her.^*     Whilst  she  was 

here, 
Methought  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appear 
Were  shot  from  her ;  methought  the  moon  gav« 

none. 
But  what  it  had  from  her.    She  was  alone 
With  me ;  if  then  her  presence  did  so  move. 
Why  did  not  I  essay  to  win  her  love? 
She  would  not  sure  have  yielded  unto  me? 
Women  love  only  opportunity. 
And  not  the  man ;  or  if  she  had  denied. 
Alone,  1  might  have  forc'd  her  to  have  tried 
Who  had  been  stronger.  Oh,  vain  fool,  to  let 
Such  bless'd  occasion  pass!  1*11  follow  yet; 
My  blood  is  up;  I  cannot  now  forbear. 

Enter  Alexis  and  Cloe, 

I  come,  sweet  Amoret ! — Soft,  who  is  here  ? 
A  pair  of  lovers?  He  shall  yield  her  me: 
Now  lust  is  up,  alike  all  women  be. 

Alexis.  Where  shall  we  rest? — ^But  for  the 
love  of  me, 
Cloe,  1  know,  ere  this  would  weary  be. 

Close.  Alexis,  let  us  rest  here,  if  the  place 
Be  private,  and  out  of  the  common  trace 
Of  ev'ry  shepherd ;  for,  I  understood. 
This  night  a  number  are  about  the  wood : 
Then  let  us  chuse  some  place,  where  out  of 

sight 
We  freely  may  enjoy  our  stol'n  delight. 

Alexis.  Then  boldly  here,  where  we  shall 

ne*er  be  found ;  [ground : 

No  shepherd's  way  lies  here,  'tis  nallow'a 


>^  That  perjured  h^i]  t.  #•  That  tworc  false  to  her. 
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No  iloug^  of  fidling  star  did  ever  hit 
Upon  this  bank ;  let  this  thy  cabin  be. 
This  other,  set  with  violets,  for  me. 
Amar.  Thou  dost  not  love  me,  Perigot 
Peri.  Fair  maid. 
You  only  love  to  hear  it  often  said ; 
You  do  not  doubt. 
Amar.  Believe  me,  but  I  do. 
Peri.  What,  shall  we  now  begin  again  to 
wooe? 
"Tis  the  best  way  to  make  your  lover  last. 
To  play  with  him,  when  you  have  caught 
him  fast. 
Amar.  By  Pan  I  swear,  I  loved  Perioot, 
And,  by  yon  moon,  I  think  thou  lov  st  me 
not. 
Peri.  By  Pan  I  swear  (and.  if  I  falsely 
swear. 
Let  him  not  guard  my  flocks;  let  foxes  tear 
My  earliest  Guubs,  and  wolves,  whilst  I  do 

sleep. 
Fall  on  the  rest;  a  rot  amon^  my  sheep!) 
I  love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  new-yean'd  lamb  that  is  of  her  own  hue ; 
I  dote  upon  thee  more  than  the  young  lamb 
Doth  on  the  bag  that  fegds  him  from  his  dam. 
'  Were  there  a  sort  of  wolves  got  in  my  fold. 
And  one  ran  after  thee,  both  young  and  old 
Should  be  devour*d,  and  it  should  be  my  strife 
To  save  thee,  whom  I  love  above  my  life. 
Amar.  How  shall  I  trust  thee,  wnen  I  see 
thee  chuse 
Another  bed,  and  dost  my  side  refuse? 

Peri.  'Twas  only  that  the  chaste  thoughts 
might  be  shewn 
Twixt  tliee  and  me,  although  we  were  alone. 
Amar.  Come,  Perigot  will  shew  his  pow'r, 
that  he 
Can  make  his  Am' ret,  tho'  she  weary  be. 
Rise  nimbly  from  her  couch,  and  come  to 

his. 
Here,  take  thy  Amoret;  embrace,  and  kiss! 
Peri.  What  means  my  love  I 
Amar.  To  do  as  lovers  should. 
That  are  to  be  enjoy*d,  not  to  be  woo*d. 
There's  ne'er  a  shepherdess  in  all  the  plain 


Can  kiss  thee  with  more  art ;  there's  none  can 

fain 
More  wanton  tricks 

Peri.  Forbear,  dear  soul,  to  try 
Whether  my  heart  be  pure ;  I'll  rather  die 
Than  nourish  one  thought  to  dishonour  thee. 
Amar.  Still  think' st  thou  such  a  thing  at 
chastity 
Is  amongst  women?  Perigot,  there's  none 
That  with  her  love  is  in  a  wood  alone. 
And  would  come  home  a  maid:    Be  not 

abus'd 
With  thy  fond  first  belief;  let  time  be  us'd.—- 
Why  dost  thou  rise? 

Peri.  My  true  heart  thou  hast  slain ! 
Amar.  Faith,  Perigot,  I'll  pluck  thee  down 
again.  [breast 

Pert.  Let  go,  thou  serpent,  that  into  my 
Hast  with  thy  cunning  div  d !  Art  not  in  jest? 
Amar,  Sweef  love,  lie  down  I 
Peri.  Since  this  I  live  to  see,  [me  I 

Some  bitter  North  wind  blast  my  flocks  and 
Amar.  You  swore  you  lov'd,  yet  will  not 
do  iny  will.  [thee  still. 

Peri.  Oh,  be  as  thou  wert  once,  I'll  love 
Amar.  I  am  as  still  I  was,  and  all  my  kind  ; 
Tho'  other  shows  we  have,  poor  men  to  blind. 
Peri.  Then  here  I  end  all  love ;  and,  lest- 
my  vain 
Belief  should  ever  draw  me  in  again. 
Before  thy  face,  that  hast  my  youth  misled, 
I  end  my  life!  My  blood  be  on  thy  head! 
Amar.  Oh,  hold  thy  hands,  tny  Amoret 
doth  cry.  [shairdie. 

Peri.  Thou  couns(;irst  well ;  first,  Amoret 
That  is  the  cause  of  my  eternal  smart! 

l^He  runs  after  her, 
Amar.  Oh,  hold !  [Exil. 

Peri.  This  steel  shall  pierce  thy  lustful 
heart!  [ExU. 

[The  Sullen  Shepherd  steps 
out,  and  uncharms  her, 
Sull.  Shep.  Up  and  down,  every  where, 
I  strew  these  herbs,  to  purge  the  air : 
Let  your  odour  drive  hence 
All  mists  that  dazzle  sensc.^' 


The  nightingale,  among  the  thich-leavd  spring 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow^  and  doth  sing 
Whole  nights  away  in  mourning ;  or  the  owl^ 
Or  our  great  enemy,  that  still  doth  howl 
Against  the  moon*s  cold  beams. 


V  Let  your  odor  driue  hence 
All  mistes  that  dazell  sence. 


Let  herfltje,  let  her  scape, 

Giue  againe  her  owne  shape."]  For  the  first  of  these  lines,  Mr.  Seward  readi^ 

Let  your  odour  drive  from  hence ; 

but  not  finding  a  suitable  measure  in  the  second,  entertains  us  with  some  remarks  on  mistft 
being  read  and  spoken  as  two  syllables.    In  tlie  third  line,  he  interpolates  and'^ 

Let  her  fly,  and  let  her  scape; 

b«t  the  fourth  ill-naturedly  refusing  to  countenanct  such  measure,  he  agahi  amuses  us  with 

.  supposing 
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Herbs  and  springs,  whose  hidden  inig;ht 
Alters  shapes,  and  mocks  the  sight^ 
Thus  1  charge  ye  to  undo 
All  before  I  brought  ye  to! 
Let  her  fly,  let  her  scape ; 
Give  again  her  own  shape! 

Enter  Amarillis,  in  her  own  shape, 
Perigot  following, 

Amar,  Forbear,  thou  gentle  swain!  thou 
dost  mistake ; 
She  whom  thou  follow'dstflcd  into  the  brake. 
And  as  I  cross*d  thy  way  I  met  thy  wrath ; 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  slain  me  hath.** 
Peri.  Pardon,  fair  shepherdess  I  my  rage, 
and  night. 
Were  both  upon  me,  and  beguiVd  my  sisht; 
But,  far  be  it  from  me  to  «?piU  the  blooa 
Of  harmless  maids  that  wander  in  the  wood. 

\^Exii  Amar. 

Enter  Amoret. 

Amo,  Many  a  weary  step,  in  yonder  path. 
Poor  hopeless  Amoret  twice  trodden  hath. 
To  seek  her  Perieot,  yet  cannot  hear 
His  voice.     My  Perigot  I  She  loves  thee  dear 
That  calls. 

Peri.  See  yonder  where  she  is !  how  fair 
She  shews,  and  yet  her  breath  infects  the  air. 

Amo,  My  Perigot! 

Peri,  Here. 

Amo.  Happy! 

Peri.  Hapless!  first 
It  lights  on  thee:  the  next  blow  is  the  worst. 

[^Strikes  her, 

Amo.  Stay,  Perigot!  my  love!  thou  art  un- 
just. 

Peri,  Death  is  the  best  reward  that's  due 
to  lust.  [Exit  Peri, 

Suit.  Shep.  Now  shall  their  love  be  cross'd^ 
for,  being  struck, 
I'll  throw  her  in  the  fount,  lest  being  took 
By  some  night  traveller,  whose  honest  care 


May  help  to  core  her.    Shepherdeasy  prepare 
Youself  todie!  . 

Amo,  No  mercy  I  do  crave : 
Thou  canst  not  give  a  worse  blow  then  I 
have.  [too. 

Tell  him  that  gave  me  this,  who  lov'd  nim 
He  struck  my  soul,  and  not  my  body,  thro*. 
Tell  him,  when  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  be 
At  oeace,  if  he  but  think  he  imor*d  me. 
Sull,  Shep,   In  this  fount  be  thy  grave. 
Thou  wert  not  meant 
Sure  for  a  woman,  thon'rt  so  innocent. 

[Flings  her  into  the  well. 
She  cannot  *scape,  for,  unaerneath  the  ground^ 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  spring  is  bound, 
'Till  on  yon  siije,  where  the  mom's  sun  doth 

look. 
The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brook. 

{Exii. 

The  God  of  the  River  riseth  with  Amoret 
in  his  arms.  % , 

God.  What  pow'rful  charms  my  streams 
do  bring 
Back  again  unto  their  spring, . 
With  such  force,  that  1  their  God, 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod. 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks? 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks ; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds. 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fall'n  into  my  river-head,  * 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell. 
That  'till  now  none  ever  fell. 
"Tis  a  female  young  and  clear. 
Cast  in  by  some  ravisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaister  bound. 
Yet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
*Tis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat. 
If  thou  be' St  a  virgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure : 
Take  a  drop  mto  thy  wound ,*^ 
From  my  watry  Iocks,  more  round 


supposing  own  should  be  considered  as  two  syllables,  ownu.  Yet  this  does  not  seem  satisfao* 
tory  even  to  himself,  and  therefore  he  chuses  to  have  it. 

Give  again  her  former  shape. 

Surely  these  freedoms  must  be  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy;  but  with  much  more  must  we 
behold  similar  liberties  taken,  and  not  even  remarked  in  the  notes;  of  which  the  instances 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  almost  innumerable. 

♦*  The  only  fear  of  which  neere  slain  me  hath.']  Thus  the  quartos;  the  abused  folio  of  1^9, 
says  near;  the  octavo  of  171 1,  ne'er;  which  the  Ilxlitors  of  1750  follow ! 
♦'  Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound 

From  my  watry  locks  more  round 

Than  orient  pearl.']  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  piece  of  machinery,  whe- 
ther it  be  considered  as  an  allegory,  viz.  That  the  coldness  of  the  water  stopt  the  bleeding  of 
the  wound ;  or  be  looked  on  as  the  mere  produce  o(  fancy  in  a  species  of  poetry  which  admits 
the  introduction  of  Fauns,  River-Gods,  and  all  the  rural  deities.  In  either  of  these  lights 
how  striking  and  piturcsque  are  the  images?  What  delicacy  of  stile,  and  harmony  of  numbers? 
what  pastoral  punty  and  propriety  in  the  sentiments?  Milton  copied  it  in  the  scene  of  Sabrina, 
at  the  latter  end  of  Comns,  and  perhaps  more  closely  than  Virgil  ever  did  any  one  passage  of 

Homer 


m 


THE  FAITHFUL  SH£PH£ia>E8S. 


[Actt. 


Than  orieQt  pearl,  and  hr  more  pare 

Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 

See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 

The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 

She  is  an  unpolluted  maid ; 

1  must  have  this  bleeding  staid. 

From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow*r 
•  With  holy  hand,  whose  virtuous  pow*r 

Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
.  The  blood  returns.    I  never  saw 

A  fiiirer  mortal.     Now  doth  break 

Her  deadly  slumber:  Viigin,  speak. 
'  AfM,  Wno  hath  restor'd  my  sense,  giv'n 
ihe  new  breath,  [death  ? 

And  brouffht  me  back  out  of.  the  arms  of 
God,  I  have  heard  thy  wounds. 


Amo,  Ah  mel 

God'  Fear  not  him  that  sueoonr*d  thee: 
I  am  this  fountain's  God !  ^4  Below 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow. 
And  'wixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set. 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet. 
Thro*  the  meaaows  do  they  ^ide. 
Wheeling  still  on  cv*ry  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about. 
To  find  the  even*st  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me. 
Leaving  mortal  company. 
In  the  cool  stream  snalt  thou  lie. 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 
I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud ; 


Homer  in  his  iEneid,  or  of  Theocritus  in  his  Eclogues.    This  healing  of  the  wound  he 
Miitatet  in  his  dissolution  of  Comus*s  spell. 

'  Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 

'  Drops,  tnat  from  my  fountain  pure 

*  I  have  kept  of  precious  core : 

■  Thrice  upon  thy  iingefs  lip, 

'  Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip. 

'  Next  this  marble  venom*d  seat 

'  Smeared  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

'  1  touch  with  chaste  hands  moist  and  cold. 

'  Now  the  spell  hath  lost  its  hold.' 

The  two  last  of  these  lines  are  a  more  immediate  imitation  of  what  Clorin  afterwards  says  in 
healing  Amoret's  second  wound. 


JFith  spotless  hand  on  spotless  breast 
I  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest. 


Seward, 


^  I  am  this  fountain's  God,  &c.]  This  beautiful  description  of  a  brook  Milton  makes  Sa- 
brina  imitate  in  the  description  of  herself. 

'  By  the  rushy- fringed  bank, 

•  Where  ^ws  the  willow,  and  the  osier  dank, 

*  My  sliding  chariot  stays, 

*  Thick  set  with  agat  and  the  azum  sheen 
'  Of  turkois  blue,  and  emerauld  green, 

'  That  in  the  channel  strays.' 

I  believe  tlie  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  Milton's  images  here  have  more  of  pomp,  but  not 
so  much  of  natural  beauty  as  those  of  Fletcher.  Sir  John  Davies,  a  contemporary  of  our  Au- 
thors, in  his  excellent  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  has  a  beautiful  simile  from  a  brook 
dun  wandring  in  Meanders. 

*  And  as  the  moisture,  which  the  thirsty  aarth 

*  Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 
'  From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 

'And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

'  I>ong  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 

•  From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make; 

*  She  tastes  all  places » turns  to  every  hand, 

•  Her  flow'ry  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

■  Yet  Nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry, 

*  As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay, 
'  Till  she  herself  unto  the  ocean  marry, 

'  Within  whose  watry  bosom  first  she  lay.' 

They  who  would  see  the  fine  application  of  this  simile,  may  please  to  consult  the  poem  and 
if  they  read  from  the  beginning  till  they  find  it,  their  tint  will  not  be  ill  spent.     Seward, 
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But  trout  and  pike,  that  lore  to  swim 
Where  the  gravel  froin  the  brim 
Thro*  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen: 
Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen. 
Will  I  eive,  thy  love  to  win. 
And  a  shell  to  keep  them  in : 
Mot  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 
That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 
But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  slidins  by^ 
And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 
And  to  make  thee  understand 
How  I  can  my  waves  command. 
They  shall  buoble  whilst  I  sing. 
Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

THE  SONG. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 

Naked  in  the  river  sweet; 

Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 

Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod; 

Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 

As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 


And  sob ;  bat  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  theel 


Amo,  Immortal  pow*r,  that  rul*at  this  holj 
flood, 
I  know  myself  unworthy  to  be  woo'd 
By  thee,  a  God  I  For  ere  this,  but  for  thee, 
I  should  have  shewn  my  weak  mortality. 
Besides,  by  holy  oath  betwixt  us  twain« 
I  <im  betroth*d  unto  a  shepherd  swain. 
Whose  comely  face,  I  know  the  gods  above 
May  make  me  leave  to  see,  but  not  to  love. 
God.  May  he  prove  to  thee  as  true  I 
Fairest  virgin,  now  adieu! 
1  must  make  my  waters  fly, 
Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry,** 
And  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spring 
Miss  their  morning's  watering. 
Which  I  would  not;  for  of  &te 
All  the  neighbour  people  sate 
On  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 
Two  white  lajoabs  of  three  weeks  old 


♦5  /  must  make  my  waters  Jly, 

Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry,  Src.]  The  bounties  of  the  river  and  the  grfttitude  of 
tke  Shepherds  are  closely  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  description  of  Sabrina. 
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Still  she  retains 


Her  maiden  gentleness^  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows^ 
Helping  all  urchin  blast,  and  ill-luck  signs 
That  the  shrewd  medling  elfe  delights  to  makie^ 
Which  she  with  precious  viol'd  liouors  heals. 
For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carrol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays. 
And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream. 
Of  pancies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  dafladils.* 


I  believe  the  reader  will  here  again  think  that  Milton  has  more  pomp  and  sublimity,  but  that 
the  extreme  prettiness,  delicacy  and  ease  of  Fletcher  is  more  consonant  to  the  pastoral,  and 
eonsequcntly  more  pleasing.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  Milton's  imitation  of  Amertt*i  — 
'8wer,  m  which  Fletcher  has  no  other  advantage  but  that  of  writing  first. 
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Virgin  daughter  of  Locrine, 
Sprung  of  old  Anchises*  line. 
May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss. 
From  a  thousand  petty  rills 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills : 
Summer  drought,  or  singed  air. 
Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair. 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud; 
May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 
The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore; 
May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd 
With  many  a  tow'r  and  terras  round. 
And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
With  groves  of  myrrh,  and  cinnamon.* 


•the  construction  of  the  two  last  of  Milton's  lines  is  a  little  difficult,  to  crown  her  head  with 
towers  is  true  imagery ;  but  to  crown  her  head  upon  her  banks,  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to  be 
•o.    I  would  therefore  put  a  colon  instead  of  a  comma  at  the  last  line  but  two,  and  then  read. 


TOL.  li 


<  And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
'  Be  grovea  of  myrrh  and  cinammoo.* 
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THE  FAITHFUL  SHEf^ESDESS. 


lAtt-t. 


OSet-AtomwAeilj: 

For  which  this  year  ihey  shall  be  free 

From  raging  flood:,  that  u  they  p<ui 
Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass; 
Nor  ahall  their  meads  be  overflomi. 
When  their  grass  is  newly  muwn. 
Afto.  For  thy  kindness  to  me  shewD, 
'   Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree,  with  windy  force. 
Cross  thy  streams,  to  stop  thy  coutte; 
Mfly  no  beast  that  comes  to  drink. 
With  hi*  honii  cut  down  ^ly  brink ; 


May  none  that  for  thy  fish  do  look. 
Cut  thy  banks  to  damm  thy  biook; 
Bare- foot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  streams,  wife  or  inaid,  ' 
When  the  spawn  on  itoDet  do  lie. 
To  wash  their  hemp,  and  spoil  the  fryl 

Corf.  Thanks.virgin!  ImiutdowntgMA- 
Thy  wound  will  put  thee  to  no  pain: 
Wonder  not  so  soon  'lis  gone ; 
A  holy  hand  was  laid  upon.  \Esil. 

Aram  And  I,  uohapOT  bora  to  be. 
Must  follow  hint  that  flic*  from  me! 


ACT   IV. 


Ehler  Perigot. 
Ptri.  CHE  is  untrue,  unconitanl,  and  un< 

•3         kind; 
She's   (^e,   she's,  gone!    Blow  high,  thou 

North-west  wind. 
And  raise  the  sea  to  mountains;  let  the  trees 
That  dare  oppose  illy  raging  fury,  leese 
Their  firm  Toundation;  creep  into-lhe  earth. 
And  shake  the  world,  as  at  the  monstrous 

birth  [stand. 

Of  some  new  prodigy;  whilst  I  crmstant 
Holding  this  trusty  boar-spear  in  my  hand. 
And  faUing  thus  upon  it! 

Enler  Amartllit  runntag.  " 

Anar.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand!  thou  art 
too  hot 
Aminst  thyself.     Beliete  me,  comely  swain. 
If  that  thou  diesi,  not  all  the  shon'rs  of  rain 
The  heavy  clouds  send  down  can  iva^h  away 
Thai  foul  unmanly  guilt  the  world  will  lay 
L'pon  thee,     Ycl  thy  love  untainted  stands: 
Believe  me,  she  is  constant;  not  the  sands 
Can  be  so  hardly  number'd  as  she  won. 
J  do  not  trifle,  shepherd;  bythemoon. 
And  all  those  lesser  lipht  our  eyes  do  view. 
All  thai  I  lold  thee,  Perigot,  is  true! 
Then,  be  a  free  man ;  put  away  despair 
And  will  to  die;  smoolh  gently  up  that  fair 
Dejected  forehead;  beas  when  thine  ejeo 
Took  the  first  heat. 

Peri,  Alas,  he  double  dies  ["well 

That  would  believe,  but  cannot!  Tis  not 
You  keep  me  thus  from  dying,  here  to  dwell 


With  many  worse  companioDi.     But,  ob, 

I  am  not  yet  enamour'd  of  ihii  breath 
So  much,  but  I  dare  leave  it;  'lis  not  paUl 
In  forcingof  a  wound,  nor  ader-gain 
Of  many  days,  can  hold  me  from  my  willi 
Tis  not  myself,  but  Amoret,  bids  kill. 

Amar.  Stay  butalittle,  little;  butoaehour) 
And  if  I  do  not  shew  thee,  thro'  the  pow'r 
Of  herbs  and  words  I  have,  as  dark  as  uigh^ 
Myself  turn'd  to  thy  Amorel,  in  sight. 
Her  very  figure,  and  the  robe  she  wears. 
With  tawny  buskins,  and  the  hook  shebeait 
Of  thine  own  carving,  where  your  names  an 

Wrought  underneath  with  many  a  curiooi 
The  primrose  chaplet,  taudnr-Iace,**  and  naf. 
Thou  gav'st  her  for  her  smging,  with  cicb 

Else  that  she  wears'  about  her,  let  me  feel 
The  first  fell  stroke  of  that  revenging  steell 

Peri.  I  am  contented,  if  there  be  a  hope, 
To  (jivo  it  entertainment,  for  the  scope 
Of  one  jxwr  hour.     Go;  you  shall  6nd  m; 

Under  yon  shady  beech,  ev'n  thus  perplex'd. 
And  thus  believing. 

•Amar.  Bind,  before  I  go. 
Thy  soul  by  Pan  unto  me,  not  to  do 
Harm  or  outrageous  wrong  upoo  thy  life. 
Till  my  letum. 

Peii.  By  Pan,  and  by  the  strife 
He  had  wiih  Pltisbus  for  the  masteir. 
When  golden  Midas  judg'd  their  roinslrel^, 
I  will  not!  {Exauti. 


**  Tau/by  /oce.]  Mr.  Sympson  observes,  that  the  word  laudry  did  not  give  any  low  at 
ridiculous  iileaj  the  expression  is  taken  from  Spenser,  who  in  his  Shepherds  Calendar,  llw 
MWilh  April,  colls  the  virgins  decked  in  their  best  array  to  attend  Queen  Eliiabeth. 
'  Bind  your  fillets  fast 
*  And  gird  in  your  waist 
'  Fm  note  fiaeaew  witb  a  taudij-lacc'        Stwvd. 
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Enier  Saiyr,  with  Alexis  hurt. 

Sat,  Softly  sliding  as  I  go. 
With  this  burthen  full  of  woe, 
Thro*  siili  silence  of  the  night. 
Guided  by  the  glow-worm's  light. 
Hither  am  I  come  at  last. 
Many  a  thicket  have.l  past; 
Not  a  twie  that  durst  deny  me. 
Not  a  bush  that  durst  descry  me. 
To  the  little  bird  that  sleeps 
On  the  tender  spray ;  nor  creeps 
That  hardy  worm  with  pointea  tail. 
But  if  I  be  under  sail. 
Flying  faster  than  the  wind. 
Leaving  all  the  clouds  behind. 
But  doth  hide  her  tender  head 
In  some  hollow  tree,  or  bed 
Of  seeded  nettles ;  not  a  hare 
Can  be  started  from  Uis  fare*' 
By  my  footing;  nor  a  wish 
Is  more  sudden,  nor  a  fish 
Can  be  found  with  greater  ease 
Cut  the  vast  unbounded  seas. 
Leaving  neither  print  nor  sound. 
Than  1,  when  nimbly  on  the  ground 
I  measure  many  a  league  an  hour. 
But,  behold  the  happy  pow'r, 

{^Seeing  Clorin, 
That  must  ease  me  of  my  charge. 
And  by  holy  land  enlarge 
The  soul  of  this  sad  man,  that  ytt       1 
Lies  fast  bound  in  deadly  fit.  > 

Heav*n  and  great  Pan  succour  it!         J 


(Enter  Clorin.) 

Rail  thou  beauty  of  the  bower. 

Whiter  than  the'paramour 

Of  my  master!  Let  me  crave 

Thy  virtuous  help  to  keep  from  grave 

This  poor  mortal,  that  here  lies. 

Waiting  when  the  destinies 

Will  undo  his  thread  of  life. 

View  the  wound  by  cruel  knifa 

Trench'd  into  him. 

Clor.  What  art  thou  that  calPst  me  from 
my  holy  rites. 
And,  with  the  fear'd  name  of  death,  affrights 
My  tender  ears?  Speak  me  thy  name  and  will. 
Sat,  I  am  the  Satyr  that  did  fill 

Your  lap  with  early  fruit ;  and  will. 

When  I  hap  to  gather  more. 

Brine  you  better  and  more  store. 

Yet  I  come  not  empty  now : 

See  a  blossom  from  the  bough ; 

But  beshrew  his  heart  that  pulPd  it. 

And  his  perfect  sight  that  cuird  it 

From  the  other  springing  blooms! 

For  a  sweeter  youth  the  grooms 

^7  Fare^  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  this  word,  in  the  stDM  hcrtadoptcd 
before.    Fart,  in  this  place,  seems  to  mean  form. 


Cannot  shew  me,  nor  the  downs. 

Nor  the  many  neighb*ring  towns. 

l*ow  in  yonder  glade  1  found  him ; 

Softly  in  mine  arms  I  bound  him ; 

Hither  have  I  brought  him  sleeping 

In  a  trance,  his  wounds  fresh  weeping. 

In  remembrance  such  youth  may 

Spring  and  perish  in  a  day. 

Clor.  Satyr,  they  wrong  thee,  that  do  term 
thee  rude;  [hued, 

Tho*  thou  be' St  outward  rough  and  tawny* 
Thy  manners  are  as  gentle  and  as  fair 
As  nis,  who  brags  himself  bom  only  heir 
To  all  humanity.     Let  me  see  the  wound : 
This  herb  will  stay  the  current,  being  bound 
Fast  to  the  orifice,  and  this  restrain 
Ulcers  and  swellings,  and  such  inward  pain 
As  the  cold  air  hatn  forced  into  the  sore ; 
This  to  draw  out  such  putrifying  gore 
As  inward  falls. 

Sat,  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  good! 
Clor,  Fairly  wipe  away  tne  bloody 

Hold  him  gently,  till  1  ning 

Water  of  a  virtuous  spring 

On  his  temples;  turn  him  twice 

To  the  moon-beams ;  pinch  him  thriet; 

That  the  laboring  soul  may  draw 

From  his  great  eclipse. 
Sat,  I  saw 

His  eye-lids  moving. 
Clor,  Give  him  breath. 

All  the  dan^r  of  cold  death 

Now  is  vanish*d ;  with  this  plaister^ 

And  this  unction,  do  I  master 

All  the  fester*d  ill  that  may 

Give  him  grief  another  day. 
Sat,  See,  he  gathers  up  his  sprite. 

And  begins  to  hunt  for  light. 

Now  he  gdoes  and  breathes  a^in : 

How  the  olood  runs  to  the  vein 

That  erst  was  empty! 

Alexis,  Oh,  my  heart ! 
My  dearest,  dearest  Cloe!  Oh,  the  smart 
Runs  thro*  my  side  I  I  feel  some  pointed  thing 
Pass  thro*  my  bowels,  sharper  than  the  sting 
Of  scorpion.— 

Pan,  preserve  me!  what  are  you! 

Do  not  hurt  me !  I  am  true 

To  my  Cloe,  tho*  she  fly. 

And  leave  me  to  this  destiny : 

There  she  stands,  and  will  not  lead 

Her  smooth  white  hand  to  help  her  friencK 
But  I  am  much  mistaken-,  for  that  &c« 
Bears  more  austerity  and  modest  grace. 

More  reproving  and  more  awe. 

Than  these  eyes  yet  ever  saw 

In  my  Cloe.    On,  mv  pain 

Eagerly  renews  aeain ! 
Give  me  your  help  for  his  sake  you  love  best. 

Clor,  Shephera,  thoa  canst  not  possibly 
take  rest. 


^ 


THE  FAITHFUL  SHEPHERDESS. 
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Till  thou  hast  laid  aside  all  heats,  desires. 
Provoking  thoughts  that  stir  up  lusty  ^  fires. 
Commerce  with  wanton  eyes,  strong  blood, 

and  will 
To  execute;  these  must  be  purg*d^  until 
The  veins  grow  whiter;  then  repent,  and  pray 
Great  Pan  to  keep  you  from  the  like  decay. 
And  I  shall  undertake  your  cure  with  ease ; 
*Till  when,  this  virtuous  plaieter  will  displease 
Your  tender  sides.    Give  me  your  hana,  and 

rise! 
Help  him  a  little.  Satyr;  for  his  thighs 
Yet  are  feeble. 

Alexis,  Sure  Tve  lost  much  blood. 
Sat.  *Tis  no  matter ;  *twas  not  good* 
Mortal,  you  must  leave  your  wooing: 
Tho'  ihere  be  a  joy  in  doins. 
Yet  it  brings  much  grief  behind  it; 
They  best  feel  it,  that  do  find  it. ' 

dor.  Come,  bring  him  in ;  I  will  attend 

his  sore.  [more. 

When  you  arc  well,  take  heed  you  lust  no 

Sat.  Shepherd,  see  wliat  comes  of  kiss* 

By  my  head,  *twcre  better  missing.— 

Brightest,  if  there  be  remaining 

Any  service,  without  feigning 

1  will  do  it ;  were  I  set 

To  catch  the  nimble  wind,  or  get 

Shadows  gliding  on  the  green. 

Or  to  steal  from  the  great  queen 

Of  the  fairies  all  her  oeauty ; 

I  would  do  it,  so  much  duty 

Do  I  owe  those  precious  eyes. 

Clor.  I  thank  thee,  honest  Satyr.    If  the 
cries 
Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt,  or  ill. 
Draw'  thee  unto  them,  prithee  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Sat.  I  will ;  and  when  the  weather 

Serves  to  angle  in  the  brook, 

I  will  bring  a  silver  hook. 

With  a  line  of  finest  silk. 

And  a  rod  as  white  as  milk. 

To  deceive  the  little  fish : 

So  r  take  my  leave,  and  wish 

On  this  bow*r  may  ever  dwell 

Spring  and  summer ! 

Clor,  Friend,  farewell!  ^Exeunt, 

Enter  Amoret,  seeking  her  love. 

Amo.  This  place  is  ominous;  for  here  I  lost 
My  love,  ana  almost  life,  and  since  have 
cross'd 


All  these  woods  over  ne'er ;  a  nook  or  dell. 
Where  any  little  bird  or  beast  doth  dwell. 
But  I  have  sought  him ;  ne'er  a  bending  brow 
Of  any  hill,  or  glade  the  wind  sings  thro*. 
Nor  a  green  bank,  nor  shade  where  shepherds 
To  sit  and  riddle,  sweetly  pipe,  or  chuse  [use 
Their  Valentines,  that  1  have  miss*d,  to  find 
My  love  in.    Perigotl  Oh,  too  unkind. 
Why  hast  thou  fled  me?  Whither  art  thoa 
gone?  [alone 

How  have  I  wrong*d  thee?   Was  my  love 
To  thee  worth  this  scorn'd  recompence?** 

Tis  well; 
I  am  content  to  feel  it:  But  I  tell  [hear, 

,  Thee,  shepherd,  and  these  lusty  woods  shall 
Forsaken  A  mo  ret  is  yet  as  clear  ^ 
Of  any  stranger  fire,  as  Heaven  is 
From  foul  corruption,  or  the  deepab3rss  [know 
From  light  and  happiness!  and  thou  may*it 
All  this  for  truth,  and  how  that  fatal  blow 
Thou  gav'st  me,  never  from  desert  of  mine 
Fell  on  my  life,  but  from  suspect  of  thine. 
Or  fury  more  than  madness  ;*°  therefore,  heri 
Since  1  have  lost  my  life,  my  love,  my  dear. 
Upon  this  cursed  place,  and  on  this  green 
That  first  divorc'd  us,  shortly  shall  be  m 
A  sight  of  so  great  pity,  that  each  eye 
Shall  daily  spend  his  spring  in  memory 
Of  my  untimely  fall  1 

Enter  Amarillis. 


Amar,  I  am  not  blind. 
Nor  is  it  thro*  the  working  of  my  mind. 
That  this  shews  Amorct.    Forsake  me,  til 
That  dwell  upon  the  soul,  but  what  men  call 
Wonder,  or  more  than  wonder,  miracle! 
For  sure,  so  strange  as  this,  the  oracle 
Never  gave  answer  of;  it  passeth  dreams. 
Of  madmens'  fancy,  when  the  many  streams 
Of  new  imaginations  rise  and  fall ! 
Tis  but  an  hour  since  these  cars  heard  her  call 
For  piiy  to  young  Perigot;  while  he. 
Directed  by  his  fiiry,  bloodily         [and  cold; 
LanchM  up  her  breast,  which  bloodless  fell 
And,  if  belief  may  credit  what  was  told. 
After  all  this,  the  Melancholy  Swain 
Took  her  into  his  arms,  being  almost  slain, 
And  to  the  bottom  of  the  holy  well 
Flung  her,  for  ever  with  the  waves  to  dwell. 
Tis  she,  the  very  same;  *iis  Amoret, 
And  living  yet;  the  great  pow'rs  will  not  let 
Their  virtuous  love  be  cross*d.    Maid,  wipt 

away 
Those  heavy  drops  of  sorrow,  and  alhy 


♦*  Lusty  Jires.']  Mr.  Seward  changes  lusty  to  lustful-,  but  both  words  have  the  same  im- 
port: We  have  therefore  foIk>wed  the  old  books.  Heats,  for  hearts,  in  the  preceding  line,  was 
restored  by  Theobald  from  the  first  quarto.  Various  instances  of  the  use  of  lusttf  for  lustful 
Mfe  produced  in  the  3 1st  note  on  the  Custom  of  the  Country. 

♦9  fVas  my  love  alone 

To  thee  worth  this  scorn  d  recompence?]  The  construction  is  rather  hard;  but,  resolved 
into  plain  prose,  the  meaning  is,  •  Was  my  love  worth  only  this  scornful  return?* 


D  piaiQ 
5*  Or 


fury  more  than  madness.li  A  rage  even  beyond  frenzy. 
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The  storm  that  yet  goes  high»^  which,  not 

deprest. 
Breaks  heart  and  life,  and  all,  before  it  rcsL 

Thy  Perieot 

Amo.  Where,  which  is  Perigot? 
Amar,  Sits  there  below,  lamenting  much, 
God  wot. 
Thee  and  thy  fortune.    Go,  and  comfort  him  \ 
And  thou  shalt  find  him  underneath  a  brim 
Of  sailins  pines,  that  ed^  yon  mountain  in. 
Amo,  I  ^,  I  run!   lieav*n  grant  me  I 
may  win 
His  soul  again!  [Exit, 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

SulL  Shep.  Stay,  Amarillis,  stay! 
You  are  too  fleet ;  *ti8  two  hours  yet  to  day. 
I  have  perform 'd  my  promise  j  let  us  sit 
And  warm  our  bloods  together,  till  the  fit 
Come  livelv  on  us. 

Amar,  rriend,  you  are  too  keen  ; 
The  morning  riselh,  and  we  shall  be  seen; 
Forbear  a  little. 

SulL  Shep.  I  can  stay  no  longer. 

Amar.  Hold,  shepherd,  hold!   Learn  not 
to  be  a  wronger 
Of  your  word.'  ^    W  as  not  your  promise  laid. 
To  oreak  their  loves  first  ? 

Sull.  Shep.  I  have  done  it,  maid     [again, 

Amar.  No;  they  are  yet  unbroken,  met 
And  are  as  hard  to  part  yet,  as  the  stain 
Is  from  the  finest  lawn. 

SulL  Shep.  I  say,  they  are 
Now  at  this  present  parted,  and  so  far« 
That  they  shall  never  meet. 

Amar.  Swaifn,  *tis  not  so ; 
For  do  but  to  yon  hanging  mountain  go. 
And  there  believe  your  eyes. 

SulL  Shep.  You  do  but  hold 
Off  with  delays  and  trifles.    Farewell,  cold 


f  And  frozen  Bashfulness,  unfit  for  men  t 
Thus  I  salute  thee,  virgin! 
Amar.  And  thus,  then, 
I  bid  you  follow.    Catch  me,  if  you  can! 

[ExU. 

SulL  Shep.  And,  if  I  stay  behind,  I  am  no 

man!  [Exit,  running  qfier  her. 

Enter  Perigot, 

Peri.  Ni^t,  do  not  steal  away!  '^  I  woo^ 
thee  yet 
To  hold  a  hard  hand  o*er  the  rusty  bit 
That  guides  thy  lazy  team.    Go  back  again, 
Bootes,  thou  that  driv'st  thy  frozen  wain 
Round  as  a  ring,  and  bring  a  second  night 
To  hide  my  sorrows  from  the  coming  light! 
Let  not  the  eyes  of  men  stare  on  my  face. 
And  read  my  falling !  Give  me  some  black 
place,  night, 

Wliere  never  sun-beam  shot  his  wholesome 
That  I  may  sit  and  pour  out  my  sad  sprite 
Like  running  water,  never  to  be  known 
After  the  forced  fall  and  sound  is  gone! 

Enter  Amoret,  looking  far  Perigot, 

Amo,  This  is  the  bottom.    Speak,  if  thoto 
be  here. 
My  Perigot!  Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear. 
Calls  on  thy  loved  name. 

Peri.  What  art '«>  thou  dare  [care 

Tread  these  forbidden  paths,  where  death  and 
Dwell  on  the  face  of  darkness? 

Amo.  Tis  thy  friend. 
Thy  Amoret ;  come  hither,  to  give  end 
To  these  coiisumings.    Look  up,  gentle  boy, 
I  have  forgot  those  pains  and  dear  annoy 
I  suffer'd  for  thy  sake,  and  am  contentv 
To  he  thy  love  again.    Why  hast  thou  rent 
Those  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 
Ribbons,  and  damask-roses,  and  have  flung 


"  The  storm  that  yet  goes  high."]  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sympson  recommend  reading, 
BLOWS  high. 

**  Of  y®*"*  word.']  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  your,  hour,  and  several  other 
words  that  are  now  always  pronounced  as  monosyllables,  were  by  the  old  poets  made  one  or 
two  syllables  at  will ;  and  every  reader  should  accustom  his  ear  to  such  liberties,  if  he  hopes  to 
firee  his  iudgment  from  the  clogs  of  modern  prejudice.  Seward. 

With  all  these  allowances,  the  measure  is  often  extremely  licentious,  and  the  accent  inju- 
diciously placed.    Sec  almost  every  scene  of  the  play. 

'^  Night,  do  not  steal  away,  &c.]  Milton  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  before  him  when 
be  wrote  the  following  lines,  tor  the  Attendant  Spirit,  in  Comus: 

'  At  which  I  ceas*d,  and  listen*d  then  a  while, 

'  'Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 

'  Gave  respite  to  the  arowsy-flighted  steeds, 

'  That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep.*  R. 

9*  What  art  thou  darst!]  Almost  every  edition  has  a  different  reading  here:  The  first 
^arto  reads.  What  thou  dare ,  the  second,  tVhat  art  thou  dare-,  the  later  editioiu  preserve  the 
grammar  right,  but  ne^ect  the  rhimes.  Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  margin,  has  left  dare$,  and  has 
put  cares  to  answer  it  m  the  next  line,  but  care  in  the  singular  is  more  poetical ;  I  have  there- 
fore preferred  what  Mr.  Sympson  and  I,  by  conjecture,  concurred  in.  ^  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  fVhat  art?  Who  dare,  &c.  We  think  the  reading  of  the  second  quarto 
best,  and  have  followed  it.  It  conveys  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Seward's  reading,  with  no  very 
violent  elleipsis. 
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Waten  distilFd  to  make  thee  fresh  and  gay. 
Sweeter  than  noeegays  on  a  bridal  day  i 
Why  dost  thou  crots  thine  arms,  and  hang 

thy  face 
Down  to  thy  bosom,  letting;  faH  apace. 
From  those  two  little  Heav'ns,    upon  the 

ground,  [round. 

Showers  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more 
Than  those  that  nang  upon  the  moon's  pale 

brow  ?  fnow 

Cease  these  complainings,  shepherd!   I  am 
The  same  I  ever  was,  as  Kind  and  free. 
And  can  forgive  before  you  ask  of  me : 
Indeed,  I  can  and  will. 

Peri,  So  spoke  my  fair ! 
Oh,  you  great  working  pow*rs  of  earth  and  air. 
Water  and  forming  fire,,  why  have  you  lent 
Your  hidden  virtues  to  so  ill  intent?  " 
Ev'n  such  a  face,  so  fair,  so  bright  of  hue. 
Had  Amoret ;  such  words,  so  smooth  and  new. 
Came  flyins  from  her  tongue ;  such  was  her  eye. 
And  such  the  pointed  sparkle  that  did  fly 
Forth  like  a  bleeding  shaft;  all  is  the  same. 
The  robe  and  buskins,  painted  hook,   and 
Of  all  her  body.     Oh  me,  Amoret!      [^frame 
Amo.  Shepherd,  what  means  this  riddle? 

who  hath  set 
So  strong  a  difFrencc  'twixt  myself  and  me 
That  1  aiu  grown  another?  Look,  and  see 
The  ring  thou  gav'st  me,  and  about  my  wrist 
That  curious  bracelet  thou  thyself  didst  twist 
From  those  fair  tresses.  Know'  st  thou  Amoret? 
Hath  not  some  newer  love  forced  thee  forget 
Thy  ancient  faith? 


Peri.  Still  nearer  to  my  lore! 
These  be  the  very  words  she  oh  did  prove 
Upon  my  temper;  so  she  still  would  take 
Wonder  into  her  face,  and  silent  make    [sai 
Signs  with  her  head  and  hand,  as  who  w< 
Shepherd,  remember  this  another  day. 
Amo,  Am  I  not  Amoret?   Where  was  I 
lost?  [most 

Can  there  be  Heav'n,  and  time,  and  men,  and 
Of  these  unconstant  ?  '^  Faith,  where  art  thou 

fled? 
Are  all  the  vows  and  protestations  dead. 
The  hands  held  up,  the  wishes,  and  the  heart? 
Is  there  not  one  remaining,  not  a  part 
Of  all  these  to  be  found  ?  Why  then,  I  see. 
Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  constancy. 
Peri.  Men  ever  were  most  blessed,   till 
cross  fate 
Brought  love  and  women  forth,  unfortunate 
To  all  that  ever  tasted  of  their  smiles; 
Whose  actions  are  all  double,  full  of  wiles; 
Like  to  the  subtile  hare,  that  *fore  the  hounds 
Makes    many    turnings,    leaps,    and    many 

rounds. 
This  way  and  that  way,  to  deceive  the  scent 
Of  her  pursuers. 

Amo.  *Tis  but  to  pre\'ent 
Their  speedy  coming  on,  that  seek  her  fall; 
The  hands  of  cruel  men,  more  bestial. 
And  of  a  nature  more  refusing  good 
Than  beasts  themselves,  or  fisties  of  the  flood. 
Peri,'  Thou  art  all  these,  and  more  than 
nature  meant. 
When  she  created  all;  frowns,  joys,  content; 


55  Virtues  of  so  ill  intent  f^  Though  virtues  is  the  same  as  powers,  vet  virtues  of  so  ill  intent 
Is  too  stiff  an  expression  to  be  supposed  genuine.  My  readinj^  gives,  1  think,  the  natural  sense 
of  the  passage.  •  Why  have  you  lent  your  powers,  and  snmred  a  miracle  to  be  wrought,  for 
'  80  ill  a  purpose  as  deceiving  mc  into  murder/  Seward, 

This  IS  noV  the  meaning;  but,  *  Why  have  you  lent  your  hidden  virtues  for  so  ill  an  inten- 
*  tioo  as  to  deceive  me?*  for  he  does  not  yet  beficve  her  to  be  the  real  Amoret. 

'^  Can  there  he  Hcav^n^  and  timet  ond  men^  and  most 

Of  these  unconstant? '\  I  shall  not  venture  to  change  the  text  here,  though  I  cannot 

•onstruc  it  itito  aiw  consistent  sense.     Does  these  refer  both  to  Heaven  and  time,  a$  well  as 


yet  most  ot  ttiem  t>e  niconstant.^'  J5ut  then,  what  has  time  to  do  in  the  sentence?  The  only 
reading  that  1  can  form  near  the  trace  of  the  letters  which  will  give  this  sense,  u. 

Can  there  be  Heavn  and  truth  with  men,  yet  most 
Of  these  unconstant  f 

What  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  is,  that  the  (irst  old  quarto,  whose 
authority  outweighs  all  the  latter  editions,  as  being  the  only  guide  the  others  followed,  is  con- 
fused in  this  line.     It  reads. 

Can  there  he  Heaven^  and  time,  and  men,  most 

Of  these  unconstant?    ,  Seward, 

The  sense,  duly  attending  to  the  whole  speech,  is  both  consistent  and  easy.  Mr.  Seward's 
difliculty  arose  from  his  referring  the  words  most  of  these  unconstant,  to  the  preceding  line, 
wherein  Heav'n,  time,  and  men,  are  enumerated;  whereas  they  relate  to  faith,  upl\fted  hands, 
wishes,  and  the  heart,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  lines  that  follow,  and  which  having  men- 
tioned, Amoret  exclaims. 

Is  there  not  one  remaining,  not  a  part 
Of  all  these  to  he  found  ?  Why  then,  I  stt 
lien  never  knew  that  virtue,  constancy^ 
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Extreme  fire  for  an  hour,  and  presently 
Colder  than  sleepy  poison,  or  the  sea; 
Upon  whose  face  sits  a  continual  frost. 
Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most,^' 
Then  down  asain  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  failing  of  a  woman's  mind. 
Amo.  Can  there  be  any  age,  or  days,  or 

time^ 
Or  tongues  of  men,  guilty  so  great  a  crime 
As  wronging  simple  maid?  Oh,  Peiigot, 
Thou  that  wast  yesterday  without  a  blot; 
Thou  that  wast  ev'ry  good,  and  ev*ry  thing 
That  men  call  blessM;  thou  that  wast  the 

spring  [best; 

From  whence  our  looser  grooms  drew  all  their 
Thou  that  wast  always  just,  and  always  blest 
In  faith  and  promise ;  thou  tliat  hadst  the  name 
Of  virtuous  giv*n  thee,  and  mad'st  good  the 

same 
£v*n  from  thy  cradle ;  thou  that  wast  that  all 
That  men  delighted  in !  Oh,  what  a  fall. 
Is  this,  to  have  been  so,  and  now  to  be 
The  only  best  in  wrong  and  infamy. 
And  I  to  live  to  know  this!  And  by  me 
That  lov*d  thee  dearer  than  mine  ej'es,  or  that 
Which  we  esteem'd  our  honour,  virgin  state; 
Dearer  than  swallows  love  the  early  mom. 
Or  dogs  of  chace  the  sound  of  merry  horn; 


} 


Dearer  than  thoa  thy  new  hate^  tf  thou  hast 
Another,  and  far  dearer  than  the  last ; 
Dearer  than  thou  canst  love  thyself,  tho*  all 
The  self-love  were  within  thee,  that  did  fall 
With  that  coy  swain  that  now  is  made  a  flow'r^ 
For  whose  dear  sake  Echo  weeps  many  a 

ahow*r! 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  for  my  flame? 
Lov*d  worthily  to  get  a  wanton  s  name? 
Come,  thou  forsaken  willow,  wind  my  hea4» 
And  noise  it  to  the  world  my  love  is  dead! 
I  am  forsaken,  I  am  cast  away. 
And  left  for  ev*ry  lazy  groom  to  say, 
I  was  unconstant,  lignt,  and  sooner  lost 
Than  the  quick  clou£  we  see,  or  the  chill  froil 
When  the  hot  sun  beats  on  it !  Tell  me  yet. 
Canst  thou  not  love  again  thy  Amoret? 
Peri.  Thou  art  not  worthy  of  that  bleited 

name ! 
I  must  not  know  thee;  fling  thy  wanton  flamt 
Upon  some  lighter  blood,  that  may  be  hot 
With  words  and  feigned  passions :  Perigot 
Was  evenyet  unstain'd,  and  shall  not  now 
Stoop  to  tne  meltings  of  a  borrow*d  brow. 
Amo,  Then  hear  me,  Heav'n,  to  whom  I 

call  for  right," 
And  you  fair  twinkling  start  that  crown  th« 

night; 


^7  Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  most. 

Then  down  again  as  iow.^  If  their  actions  were  ever  driven  to  the  moat  or  highest,  how 
•ould  they  sometimes  take  the  contrary  extreme  and  fall  low  again  ?  The  text,  I  verily  belie^-e, 
is  corrupt,  and  hope  my  emendation  will  be  allowed ;  it  keeps  very  near  the  trace  of  the  letters, 
and  gives  this  sense :  Women  for  the  most  part  act  the  part  of  over-nicenasg  and  chastity,  and 
yet  sometimes  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

Your  actions  over  drinen  for  the  most. 

The  construction  is  hard,  but  Mr.  Seward's  alteration  will  not  carry  the  sense  he  means  it 
should  convey.  Besides  that,ybr  the  most  is  poor  and  unpoetical.  Your  actions  ever  driven  to 
the  most,  takeu  by  itself,  might  signify,  *  Your  actions  are  always  in  extremes.'  But  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  line,  I'heii  down  again  as  low,  seems  to  require  some  previous  mention  of 
t^ir  htgh  notions : 

Then  down  asain  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rise  or  falling  of  a  woman*s  mind. 

3'  Then  hear  me  heav'n,  to  whom  I  call  for  right ^  I  think  it  is  an  observation  in  one  of 
Mr.  Pope's  letters,  that  the  harmony  of  English  verse  consists  in  the  variation  of  the  pauses  be- 
twixt the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seienth  syllables:  And  it  is  a  known  rule,  that  the  most 
natural  pause  of  the  English  verse  is  at  the  fourth  syllable.  The  modern  poets,  from  Waller 
to  Mr.  Pope,  by  confining  their  pauses  almost  always  to  those  four  syllables,  andoftenest  to  the 
fourth,  have  preserved  an  uniformity  of  numbers  and  cadence  which  is  very  rarely  found  in 
either  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Fletcher  or  Milton.  Most  of  these  have  done  it  occasionally,  as 
Fletcher  has  done  here  for  some  lines  together ;  but  they  generally  vary  their  pauses  freely 
through  all  the  syllables.  Let  us  therefore  ask,  whether  tne  common  opinion  of  Waller, 
Drydcn  and  Pope's,  being  the  refiners  and  smoothers  of  the  English  metre,  be  well  or  ill 
grounded?  Have  the  softest  and  smoothest  of  their  writings  more  delicacy  and  harmony  than 
several  parts  of  Comus  and  the  Faithful  Shepherdess?  More  uniform  they  are,  we  allow,  like 
the  gardens  which  Mr.  Pope  describes,  where 

*  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
'And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

But  is  this  a  true  or  a  false  taste?  We  certainly  borrowed  it  from  the  French  in.  the  Gallic  (not 
Augustine)  age  of  King  Charles  tlie  Second;  and  if  we  admire  it,  let  us  acknowled((e  our 
bfoefuctors.  Seward. 

There  is,  we  think,  much  good  sensa  and  true  taste  in.tht  aboire  atte. 
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And  hear  m^,  woods,  and  silence  of  this  place. 
And  ye  sad  hours  that  move  a  sullen  pace; 
Hear  me,  ye  shadows,  that  delight  to  dwell 
In  horrid  oarkness,  and  ye  powers  of  hell. 
Whilst  I  hreathe  out  my  last!  I  am  that 

maid. 
That  yet  untainted  Amoret,  that  play'd 
The  careless  prodigal,  and  gave  away       [say 
My  soul  to  ttiis  young  man,  that  now  dares 


And  almost  scorned  the  loves  of  all  that  tried 
To  win  me,  but  this  swain-;  and  yet  confess 
I  have  been  woo*d  by  many,  with  no  less 
Soul  of  affection,  and  have  often  had  [the  lad 
Rings,  belts,  and  cracknels,^  sent  me  from 
That  feeds  his  flocks  down  westward ;  lambs 
and  doves 

S  young  Alexis ;  Daphnis  sent  me  gloves ; 
_    1  whicn  I  jave  to  thee:  Nor  these,  nor  ihcy 
That  sent  them,  did  1  smile  on»  or  e'er  lay 
Up  to  my  after-memoiy.    But  why 
Do  1  resolve  to  grieve,  and  not  to  die? 
Happy  had  been  the  stroke  thou  gav'st,  if 

home ; 
By  this  time  had  I  found  a  ouiet  room 
Where  ev'ry  slave  is  free,  ana  ev*ry  breast 
That  living  breeds  new  care,  now  lies  at  rest; 
And  thither  will  poor  Amoret! 

Peri.  Thou  must. 
Was  ever  any  man  so  loth  to  trust 
His  eyes  as  1  ?  or  was  there  ever  yet 
Any  so  like  as  this  to  Amoret? 
For  whose  dear  sake  I  promise,  if  there  be 
A  livins  soul  within  thee,  thus  to  free 
Thy  body  from  it!  [He  hurts  her  again, 

Amo.  So  this  work  hath  end! 
Farewell,  and  live!  be  constant  to  thy  friend 
That  loves  thee  next! 


Enter  Satyr '^  Perigot  runs  off^ 

Sat,  See,  the  day  begins  to  breaks 
And  the  light  shoots  like  a  streak 
Of  subtile  nre;  the  wind  blows  cold. 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold; 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  rouse. 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  bought 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early lark,^*  that  erst  was  mute^ 
Carols  to  the  rising  day. 
Many  a  note  arid  many  a  lay : 
Therefore  here  I  end  my  watch. 
Lest  the  wand  ring  swain  should  catek 
Hann,  or  lose  himself. 

Amo,  Ah  me  I 

Sat,  Speak  again,  whate*er  thou  be. 
I  am  ready ;  speak  I  say : 
By  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
By  the  pow'r  of  night  and  Pin, 
I  enforce  thee  speak  again ! 

Amo,  Oh,  I  am  most  unhappy! 

Sat,  Yet  more  blood ! 
Sure  these  wanton  swains  are  wood. 
Can  there  be  a  hand  or  heart. 
Dare  commit  so  vile  a  oart 
As  this  murder?  By  the  moon. 
That  hid  herself  wnen  this  was  done. 
Never  was  a  sweeter  face! 
I  will  bear  her  to  the  place 
Where  my  goddess  keeps;  and  crave 
Her  to  give  ner  life  or  grave.        [Exetrnt 

Enter  Clorin. 

do.  Here  whilst  one  patient  takes  hb  rest 
secure 
I  steal  abroad  to  do  another  cure. 
Pardon,  thou  buried  body  of  my  love. 
That  from  thy  side  I  dare  so  soon  remove; 


55  J^ot  the  same,  more  wild.]  As  this  is  sense,  I  don't  reject  it,  though  I  think  ii  probable 
that  the  Author's  word  was  viide,  the  old  way  of  spelling  viie.  Seward, 

^  Cracknels.]  Dr.  Johnson  says,  cracknel  is  a  hard  brittle  cake;  and  gives  the  following 
authorities  for  his  explanation  of  it : 


*  Albee  my  love  he  seek  with  daily  sute, 

*  His  clownish  gifts  and  curtesies  I  disdain, 
'  His  kids,  his  cracknels^  and  his  early  fruits.' 

'  Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  sells'; 

*  And  with  our  offerings,  help  to  raise  his  vaib.'    Diyd.  Juv. 


Spens.  Past. 


n. 


*'  The  early  lark.']  I  have  somewhere  heard  it  observed,  that  the  English  poets  are  mack 
more  happy  in  their  descriptions  of  the  morning  and  evening,  than  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
tnans;  and  perhaps  the  reason  may  be,  that  the  twilight  in  summer  is  lon^r,  and  consequenUj 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are  more  beautiful  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  climates. 


much  as  he  has  fallen  short  in  sweetness  and  prettiness : 


'  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
'  And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
*  From  his  watch-tow*r  in  the  skies, 
'  Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  iM 


Stmwri* 
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I  will  not  prove  inconstant,  nor  will  leave 
Thee  for  an  hour  alone .**     When  i  deceive 
^ly  hrst-made  vow,  the  wildest  of  the  wood 
Tear  me,  and  o'er  thy  ^rave  let  out  ray  blood  1 
1  go,  by  wii,  to  cure  a  lover's  pain, 
Wliich  no  herb  can  5   being  done,  1*11  come 
again,  [Riit. 

Enter  Thenot. 

The.  Poor  shepherd,  in  this  shade  for  ever 
And  seeing  thy  fair  Clorin*8  cabin,  die!    [lie. 
Oh,  haplesslovc,  which  being  answer'd,  endsj 
And,  as  a  little  infant  cries  and  bends 
His  lender  brows,  when  rolling  of  his  eye        > 
He  hath  espied  something  that  glisters  nigh 
Which  he  would  have,  yet  give  it  him,  away 
He  throws  it  straight,  and  cries  afresh  to  play 
W^ith  something  else:  Such  my  affection,  set 
On  that  which  1  should  loath,  if  I  could  get. 

Enter  Clorin. 

Clo.  See  where  he  lies !  Did  ever  man  but  he 
Love  any  woman  for  her  constancy 
To  her  dead  lover,  which  she  needs  must  end 
Before  she  can  allow  him  for  her  friend. 
And  he  himself  must  needs  the  cause  destroy 
For  which  he  loves,  before  he  can  enjoy  ? 
Poor  Shepherd,  Heav'n  grant  1  at  once  may 

free 
Thee  from  thy  pain,  and  keep  my  loyalty! 
Shepherd,  look  up. 

1  tic.  Thy  brightness  doth  amaze! 
So  Phoebus  may  at  noon  bid  mortals  gaze ; 
Thy  glorious  constancy  appears  so  bright, 
I  dare  not  meet  the  beams  with  my  weak  sight. 

Cto.  Why  dost  thou  pine  away  thyself  for 
me?  [constancy? 

Ttie.   Why  dost  thf)u  keep  such  spotless 

Clo.  Thou  holy  shepherd,   see  what,   for 
thy  sake, 
Clorin,  thy  Clorin,  now  dare  undertake. 

[//r  starts  up. 

The.  Stay  there,  thou  constant  Clorin!  if 
there  be 
Yet  any  part  of  woman  left  in  thee,     [speak ! 
To  make  thee  light,  think  vet  before  thou 

Cto.  See,  what  a  holy  vow  for  thee  I  break : 
I,  that  already  have  my  fame  far  spread. 
For  beinj*  constant  to  my  lover  dead. 

The.  Think  yet,  dear  Clorin,  of  your  love ; 
how  true. 
If  vou  had  died,  he  would  have  been  to  you. 

IVo.  Vet  all  I'll  lose  for  thee 

The.  Think  but  how  bless'd 
A  constant  woman  is  above  the  rest! 

Clo.   And  offer  up  myself,  here  on  this  I 
To  be  dispos'd  by  thee.  [ground,  | 


The.  Why  dost  thou  wocrnd 
His  heart  with  malice  against  women  more. 
That  hated  all  the  sex,  but  thee,  before? 
How  much  more  pleasant  had  it  been  to  me 
To  die,  than  to  behold  this  change  in  thee! 
Yet,  yet  return ;  let  not  the  woman  sway ! 

Cto.  Lisult  not  on  her  now,  nor  use  delay. 
Who  for  thy  sake  hath  venturM  all  her  fame. 

'The.  Thou  hast  not  ventur'd,  but  bought 
certain  shame! 
Your  ^ex's  curse,  foul  falshood,  must  and  shall, 
I  see,  once  in  your  lives,  light  on  you  all. 
1  hale  ihcc  now! — Yet  turn! 
"    Cto.  Be  just  to  me: 
Shall  I  at  once  both  lose  my  fame  and  thee? 

The.  Thou  hadst  no  fame;  that  which  thou 
didst  like  good 
Was  but  thy  appetite  that  sway*d  thy  blood 
For  that  time  to  the  best :   For  as  a  blast 
That  thro'  a  house  comes,  usually  doth  cast 
Things  out  of  order,  yet   by  chance    may 


come. 


And  blow  some  one  thing  to  his  proper  room ; 
So  did  thy  ap})etite,  and  not  thy  zeal,  [well. 
Sway  thee  by  chance  to  do  some  one  thing 
Yet  turn! 

do.  Thou  dost  but  try  me,  if  I  would 
Forsake  thy  dear  embraces,  for  my  old 
Lome's,  tho'  he  were  alive :  But  do  not  fear. 

The.  1  do  contemn  thee  now,  and  dare 
come  near. 
And  gaze  upon  thee;  for  mcthinks  that  grace. 
Austerity,  which  sate  upon  that  face,  [see. 
Is  i^ne,  and  thou  like  others!  False  maid. 
This  is  the  gain  of  foul  inconstancy !      [^Jixit, 

Clo.    'Tis  done,   great  Pan;    I  give  thee 
thanks  for  it ! 
W^hat  art  could  not  have  heal'd,  is  cur'd 
by  wit. 

Enter  Thenot  again, 

Tlie.  Will  you  be  constant  yet?  will  you 
remove 
Into  the  cabin  to  your  buried  love? 

Clo.  No,  let  nic  die;  but  by  thy  side  re- 
main. 
The.  There's  none  shall  know  that  thow 
didst  ever  stain 
Thy  worthy  strictness,  but  shah  honour'd  be. 
And  I  will  lie  a^ain  under  this  tree. 
And  pine  and  die  for  thee  with  more  delight. 
Than  1  have  sorrow  now  to  know  thee  lignt. 
Clo.  Let  me  have  thee,  and  I'll  be  where 

thou  wilt. 
The.  Thou  art  of  womens*  race,  and  full 
of  guilt. 


62 


nor  will  leave 


Thee  for  an  hour  alone.']  If  this  be  genuine,  the  sense  will  l>e,  that  I  will  not  leave  thee 
alone,  even  a  full  hour;  but  this  appears  so  stiffly  expressed  that  1  have  changed  the  negative  to 
an  rflirmalive ;  nuiking  her  say,  that  she  would  absent  herself  for  one  hour  onlt/.         Seicaril. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  *  /will  leave;'  but  the  stiffness  of  the  expression  docs  not  warrant  a 
change.  She  mcaas  to  *ay,  «  She  will  not  prove  inconstant,  nor  leave  him  even  a  single 
hour. 

Vol.  I.  5F 
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Farewell,  all  hope  of  that  sex!    Whilst  I 
thought  [naught : 

Tlierc  was  one  good,   1  fear'd  to  find  one 
But  since  their  minds  I  all  alike  espy. 
Henceforth  I'll  chuse  as  others,  by  mine  eve ! 


Clo.  Blest  be  ye  powers  that  gave  such  quick 
redress. 
And  for  my  labours  sent  so  good  success. 
I  rather  chuse,  tho'  I  a  woman  be. 
He  should  speak  ill  of  all,  than  die  for  me. 

[ExU. 


ACT  .V, 


Enier  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd, 

I'nw/.V^HEPHERDS,  rise,  and  shake  off 
*^     sleep  I 

See,  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 

Thro*  the  windows,  while  the  sun 

To  the  mountain  tops  is  run. 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 

Witli  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 

Greater  by  his  climbing  still. 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 

Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field ! 

Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  they  yield 

To  the  bitter  North-east  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lay  longest,  that  she  may 

Go  without  a  friend  all  day; 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 

Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay : 

So  unfold,  and  then  away  I 
What,   not  a  shepherd  stirring?    S>ire  the 

grooms 
Have  found  their  beds  too  easy,  or  the  rooms 
Fiird  with  such  new  delight,  and  heat,  that 

they 
Have  both  forgot  thei^r  hungry  sheep,  and  day. 
Knock,  that  they  may  remember  what  a  shame 
Sloth  and  ncjrlect  lay  on  a  shepherd's  name. 

Old  Shcp.  1 1  is  t(»  little  purpose ;  not  a  swain 
This  ni^ht  hath  known  his  lodging  here,  or 
lain  [town, 

W'ithin  these  coies:  The  woods,  or  some  near 
That  is  a  neighlwur  to  the  lx)rd'ring  Down, 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty 

sport, 
Or  spic'vci  wassel-bowl,  to  which  resort 
All  the  young*men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote. 
Whilst  the  trim  minstrel  strikes  his  merry  note. 


} 


PiiesL  God  pardon  sin! — Shcvr  me  the 
way  that  leads 
To  any  of  their  haunts. 

Ola  Shcp.  This  to  the  meads. 
And  that  down  to  the  woods. 
Priest.  Then  this  for  me. 
Come,  shepherd,  let  me  crave  your  company. 

[^EjceunL 

Clorin  in  her  calin,  Alexis  mth  her, 

Clo.  Now  your  thoughts  are  almost  pure, 
And  your  wound  begins  to  cure. 
Strive  to  banish  all  that's  vain. 
Lest  it  should  break  out  again. 
Alexis.  Eternal  thanks  to  thee,  thou  holy 
maid !  [staicl 

I  find   my  former  wandering  thoughts  well 
Through  thy  vvise  precepts  j  and  mj  outward 

pain. 
By  thy  choice  herbs,  is  almost  gone  again : 
Tny  sex's  vice  and  virtue  are  re\eal'd 
At  once  j  for  what  one  hurt  another  healM. 
Clo.  May  thy  grief ^^  more  appease! 
Relapses  are  the  worst  disease. 
Take  heed  how  you  in  thought  offend; 
So  mind  and  body  both  will  mend. 

Enter  Sati/r,  with  Amoref. 

Amo.  Be'st  thou  the  wildest  creature  of  the 
wood,  [l)l(K)d, 

That  bcar'st  me  thus  away,  drown *d  in  my 
And  dying,  know  I  cannot  injur'd  be ; 
1  am  a  maid ;  let  that  name  fight  fur  me! 
Sat.  Fairest  virgin,  do  not  fear 
Me,  that  doth  thy  body  bear. 
Not  to  hurt,  but  heal'd  to  be; 
Men  are  ruder  far  than  we. 


*^  May  thy  griefe  wore  appease^  Here  grief  Is  to  be  spoke  as  two  syllables.  Seward. 

The  measure  is  not  in  general  correct  enough  to  warrant  this  direction  :  But  if  the  pronun*; 
f:iation  is  to  be  piotracted,  we  should  think  it  probable  that  the  word  was  used  in  the  plural 
number  5 

May  thy  griefes  more  appease ! 

Wc  have  chosen,  however,  to  abide  by  the  old  books,  which  we  commonly  follow,  unless  the 
error  is  apparent  and  obvious.  Such  errors,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  former  Editors,  wc 
never  prcbume  to  correct  in  silence ;  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  those  Editors,  we  fre- 
quently restore  the  true  reading  of  the  old  books,  without  any  vain  display  or  idle  parade  of  the 
lalxur  of  our  researches.  Qn  this  principle,  we  have  discarded  many  ostentatious  notes  of 
Mr.  Seward  and  his  associates,  who  first  offer  an  emendation  as  their  own  conjectural  reading, 
and  then  confirm  their  supposed  conjecture  by  the  authority  of  the  old  books^  pluming  theiar 
selves  on  their  own  ing^uity  as  well  as  fidelity. 


Act  3.] 
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See,  Fair  goddess,  in  the  wood 

They  have  let  out  yet  more  blood : 

Some  savage  man  nath  struck  her  breast. 

So  soft  and  white,  that  no  wild  beast 

Durst  ha*  touch'di  asleep,  or  wake ; 

So  sweet,  that  adder,  newt,  or  snake^ 

Would  have  lain  from  arm  to  arm. 

On  her  bosom  to  be  wann 

All  a  night,  and  being  hot. 

Gone  away,  and  stung  her  not. 

Quickly  clap  herbs  to  her  breast. 

A  man  sure  is  a  kind  of  beast  I  [breast 

Clo,    With   spotless  hand,    on   spotless 
1  put  these  herbs,  to  give  thee  rest: 
\\  hich  till  it  heal  thee,  there  will  bide. 
If  both  be  pure;  if  not,  off  slide. 
See,  it  fulls  oflP  from  the  wound ! 
Shepherdess,  thou  art  not  sotind ; 
Full  of  lust. 

Sat.  Who  would  have  thought  it? 
So  fair  a  face  I 

Clo.  Why,  that  hath  brought  it. 

Amo.  For  aught  I  know,  or  think,  these 

wt)rds  my  last,  [chaste  I 

Vet,  Pan  so  help  me  as  tny  thoughts  are 

Clo,  And  so  may  Pan  bless  this  my  cure. 
As  all  my  thoughts  are  just  and  pure. 
Some  uncleanness  nigh  doth  lurk. 
That  will  not  let  my  med'cines  work. 
Satyr,  search  if  thou  canst  find  it. 

iSo/.  Here  away  methinks  I  wind  it : 
Stronger  yet.     On,  here  they  be ; 
JHere  here,  in  a  hollow  tree, 
Two  fond  mortals  have  1  found. 

Cl(K  3ring  them  out;  they  are  unsound. 

Enter  Cloe  and  Daphnis, 

Sat.  By  the  fingers  thus  I  wring  ye. 
To  my  goddess  thus  I  brin^  ye: 
Strife  is  vain,  come  gently  m. 
I  scented  them  ;  they're  fiill  of  sin. 

Cio.  Hold,  Satyr;  take  this  glassy 
Sprinkle  over  a^ll  the  place. 
Purge  the  air  from  lustful  breath. 
To  save  this  shepherdc??  from  death. 
And  stand  you  still  wbiist  I  do  dress 
Her  wound,  for  fear  the  pain  encrea^e. 

Sat.  From  this  glass  I  throw  a  drop 
Of  christal  water  on  the  top 
Of  ev*ry  ^rass,  on  flow'rs  a  p:iir: 
Send  a  fume,  and  keep  the  air 
Pure  and  wliolesonic,  sweet  and  bless'd, 
*Till  this  virgin's  wound  bedress'd. 

Cio.  Satyr,  help  to  bring  her  in. 


Sat.  By  Pan,  I  think  she  hath  no  sin^ 
She  is  so  light.     Lie  on  these  leaves. 
Sleep,  that  mortal  sense  deceives. 
Crown  thine  eyes,  and  ease  thy  pain  ; 
May'st  thou  soon  be  well  again! 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  the  shepherd  near; 
Try  him,  if  his  mind  be  clear. 

tSat.  Shepherd,  come. 

T)aph.  My  thoughts  are  pure. 

Sat.  The  better  trial  to  endure. 

Clo.  In  this  flame  ^*  his  finger  thrust> 
Which  will  burn  hiiri  if  he  lust; 
But  if  not,  away  will  turn. 
As  loth  unspotted  flesh  to  bum.— 
See,  it  gives  back;  let  him  go. 
Farewell,  mortal!  keep  thee  so. 

Sat.  Stay,  fair  nymph ;  fly  not  so  fast| 
We  must  try  if  you  be  chaste. 
Here's  a  hand  that  quakes  for  fear; 
Sure  she  will  hot  prove  so  clear. 

Clo.  Hold  her  finger  to  the  flame; 
That  will  yield  her  praise  or  shame. 

Sat.  To  her  doom  she  dares  not  standi 
But  plucks  away  her  tender  hand; 
And  the  taper  darting  sends 
His  hot  beams  at  her  fingers'  ends. 
Oh,  thou  art  foul  within,  and  hast 
A  mind,  if  nothing  else,  unchaste.       [she! 
Alexis.  Is  not  that  Cloe?  'Tis  my  love,  'li^ 
Cloe,  fair  Cloe! 

Cloe.  My  Alexis! 

Alexis.  He. 

Cloe    Let  me  embrace  thee. 

Clo.  Take  her  hence. 
Lest  her  sight  disturb  his  Sense. 

Alexis.  Take  not  her;  take  my  life  first! 

Clo.  See,  his  wound  a^ain  is  burst! 
Keep  her  near,  here  in  the  wood, 
'Till  I've  stopt  these  streams  of  blood; 
Soon  again  he  ease  shall  find, 
If  I  can  but  still  his  mind. 
This  curtain  thus  I  do  display; 
To  keep  the  piercing  air  away. 

[Curtain  drawn. 

£nier  Old  Shepherd  and  Pnest. 

Priest.  Sure,  they  are  lost  for  ever  I  'Tis  in 
vaiu  /  [piihi. 

To  find  them  out,  with  trouble  and  much 
That  have  a  ripe  desire,  and  forward  will 
To  fly  the  company  of  all  but  ill.  [tire. 

What  shall  be  counsell'd  now?  shall  we  re- 
()r  constant  follow  still  that  first  desire 
We  had  to  find  them  ? 


^  In  this  flame,  &c.]  This  is  taken  word  for  word  from  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of 
\Vindsor,  the  end  of  the  la«?t  act. 


*  With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end ; 

*  If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  \)ack  descend; 

*  AfkI  put  him  to  no  pain ;  h\X  if  he  staft 

*  It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupteil  heart.' 


Sympson: 


I  take  tlie  trial-fire  not  to  have  been  an  inTention  of  Shakespeare/  but  a  commonly-bclicvtd 
legend  of  the  fairiw.       ,        Seward. 
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[Act  b* 


Old  Shep.  Stay  a  little  wh?le ; 
For,  if  the  irTnrnings  mist  do  not  beguile 
My  sight  with  shanows,  sure  I  see  a  swain  j 
One  of  thb  jolly  troop*s  come  back  again. 

inter  Tkenot, 

Priest.  Dost  thou  not  blush^  young  shep- 
herd, to  be  known. 
Thus  without  care,  leaving  they  flocks  alone, 
And  following  what  desire  and  present  blo<xl 
Shapes  out  before  thy  burning  sense  for  good ; 
Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  may 
Tell  to  the  world  thy  falling-off,  and  say 
Thou  art  regardites  ooth  of  good  and  shame. 
Spurning  at  virtue,  and  a  virtuous  name? 
And  like  a  glorious  **  desp  rate  man  that  buys 
A  poison  of  much  price,  by  which  he  dies. 
Dost  thou  lay  out  for  lust,  whose  only  gain 
Is  foul  disease,  with  present  ache  aiuf  |)ain,** 
And  then  a  grave?  These  be  the  fruits  that 

grow 
In  such  hot  veins,  that  only  beat  to  know 
Where  they  may  Cike  most  ease,  and  grow 

ambitious 
Thro'  their  own  wanton  fire,  and  pride  de- 
licious. 
The,  Ri^ht  holy  Sir,  I  have  not  known 
this  night  [sight 

What  the  smooth  face  of  mirth  was,  or  the 
Of  any  looseness ;  music,  joy,  and  ease. 
Have  Dccn  to  me  as  bitter  drugs  to  please 
A  stomach  lost  with  wtakness,  not  a  game 
That  I  am  skill'd  at  throughly :  Nor  a  dame. 


Went  her  tongue  smoother  than  the  feet  of 

time. 
Her  beauty  ever  living,  like  the  rhime 
Our  blessed  Tityriis*'  did  sing  of  yore; 
No,  were  she  more  enticing  tnan  the  store 
Of  fruitful  summer,  when  the  loaden  tree 
Bids  the  faint  traveller  be  bold  and  free; 
*Tw€re  but  to  me  like  thunder  'gainst  the 

bay.*' 
Whose  lightning  may  enclose,  but  never  stay 
Upon  his  charmed  branches;  such  am  I 
Agriiiist  the  catching  flames  of  woman's  eye. 
Priest.  Then  wherefore  hast  thou  waa* 

dcr'd  ? 

The.  *Twas  a  vow  [now 

That  drew  me  out  last  night,  which  I  liavc 

Strictly  perform'd,  and  homewards  go  to  give 

Fresh  pasture  to  my  sheep,  that  they  may  live. 

Priest.  'Tis  good  to  hear  you,  shepherd,  if 

the  heart 
In  this  well-sounding  mnsick  bear  his  part. 
Where  have  you  left  the  rest? 

The.  1  have  not  seeuj 
Since  yesternight  we  met  upon  this  green 
To  fold  our  flocks  up,  any  of  that  train ; 
Yet  have  I  walk'd  those  woods  rounds  and 

have  lain 
All  this  same  night  under  an  aged  tree; 
Yet  neither  wand'ring  shepherd  did  1  see, 
Or  shepherdess,  or  drew  into  mine  ear 
The  sound  of  living  thing,  unless  it  were 
The  nightingale^^  among  the  thick -leav'd 

sprmg. 
That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 


*'  And  like  a  glorious  desp'raie  man  thai  buys 

A  poison  of  much  price.^  Mr.  Sympson  would  re:xd  Jurious  des|)eratc  man,  but  I  am 
afraid  this  would  be  turning  a  beauty  into  a  tautology,  ile  is  desperate  or  furious,  becaube  he 
buys  a  poison;  he  is  glorious  because  he  buys  one  of  great  price.  Seward, 

Glorious,  in  this  place,  bears  the  same  sense  as  the  French  atljective  glorietix,  which  signi- 
fies jDrotic/,  vain, 

66  |^,7/i  present  age  and  pain.']  Mr.  Symplon  would  read  aches  and  pain.    But 

fXactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  conjecture  as  the  former.     The  gain  of  lust  is  disease,  an 
finly  old  age,  pain  and  death:  Present  age  is  therefore  a  remarkably  strong  expression. 

Seicard. 

We  arc  apt  to  believe  the  Author  wrote  *  ache  and  pahi.'  Age  did  not  then  always  imply 
old  age,  atid  there  are  in  this  very  play  instances  of  a  contrary  signification  annexed  to  the 
word.  It  is  a  refinement  to  call  present  ajre  a  remakably  strong  expression  in  this  place,  where 
the  word  present  is  plainly  used  in  opposition  to  ensuing  death  ^ 

present  ache  and  pain. 


And  then  a  grave.     These  be  the  fruits,  &c. 


hAp]>cn  to  (iisseni  irom  nmi  u\  mis  iiKcwise;  nrsi,  uccausc  ^})enser  aica  Di 
thin  play  was  wrote,  and  the  expression  of  yore  seems  to  imply  an  earlier 
iMUtie  Tifyrns  is  the  name  which  Spenser  had  in  all  his  piustorals  j:iveii 
l*|el(hfr  fre(juenily  imitates  those  pa.storaIs,  1  doubt  not  but  Chaucer  was 


''7  Our  blessed  Tityrus.]  Mr.  Sympson  would  suppQSe  that  Spenser  is  meant  here,  but  t 
hnpl>cti  to  dissent  from  him  in  this  likewise;  first,  because  Si)enser  died  but  a  few  years  before 

date:  Secondly,  be- 
to  Chaucer,  and  al 
here  intended ;  par- 
ticularly as/Spcnser  is,  I  believe,  afterwards  mentioned  with  still  greater  honour  than  Cliaucer 
U  here.  Sneard.  , 

''■^  Thunder  Against  the  bay.]  This  property  is  also  ascribed  to  the  laurel. 

,      •!*  The  nightingale  among,  &c.]  This  dcscriptioQ  of  the  nightingale  is  taken  from  Spenter'i 
Slicphcrd's  Calendar,  Au^it. 

*  Hence 
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Whole  nights  away  in  mourning;  or  the  owl, 
Or  our  great  enemy, ^°  that  still  doth  howl 
Against  the  moon's  cold  beams. 

Priest.  Go,  an«i  beware 
Of  after- falling! 

The,  Father,  'tis  my  care*  [£j:t7. 

Enter  Daphnis. 

Old  Shep.  Here  comes  another  straggler  j 
sure  1  see 
A  shame  in  this  young  shepherd.     Daphnis? 

Duph.  He. 

Priest.  Where  hast  thou  left  the  rest,  that 
should  have  been, 
Lono;  before  this>  grazing  upon  the  green 
Their  yet-imprison'd  flocks? 

Daph,  Thou  holy  man. 
Give  me  a  little  breathing,  *till  I  can 
Be  able  to  unfold  whui  I  have  seen: 
Such  horror,  that  the  like  hath  never  been 
Known  to  the  ear  of  shepherd.  Oh,  my  helrt 
Labours  a  double  motion  to  impart 
So  heavy  tidings !  You  all  know  the  bow'r 
Where  the  chaste  Clorin  lives,  by  whose  great 

pow'r 
Sick  men  and  cattle  have  been  often  cufdj 
There  lovely  Amoret,  that  was  assur'd 
To  lusty  Pcrigoi,  bleeds  out  her  life, 
Forc'd  by  sonie  iron  hand  and  fatal  knife; 
And  by  her,  young  Alexis. 

Enter  AmariUisy  running  from  her  Sullen 

Shepheid. 

A  mar.  If  there  be 
Kver  a  neighbour-brook,  or  hollow  tree, 
Receive  my  body,  close  me  up  from  lust 
That  follows  at  my  heels!   be  ever  juf.t. 
Thou  God  of  shepherds.  Pan,  for  her  deaf 
sake  [shake 

That  loves  the  rivers*  brinks,  and  still  doth 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  pursuit  I 
I.et  me  be  made  a  reed,  and  ever  mute. 
Nod  to  the  waters'  fall,  whilst  ev'ry  blast 
Sings   thro*   my   slender  leaves   that   I  was 
chaste ! 

Priest.  This  is  a  night  of  wonder!  Amarill*, 
Be  comforted ;  the  holy  Gods  are  still 
Revengers  of  these  wrongs. 


« 

Amar.  Thou  blessed  man, 
Honour'd  upon  these  plains,  and  lov*d  of  Pan# 
Hear  me,  and  save  from  endless  infamy. 
My  yet-uublasted  flow'r,  virginity! 
By  all  the  garlands  that  have  crown'd  that 

head. 
By  thy  chaste  office,  and  the  marriage- bed 
That  still  is  bless*d  by  thee  j  by  all  the  ritet 
Due  to  our  God,  and  by  those  virgin  lights 
That  burn  before  his  altar ;  let  me  not 
Fall  from  my  former  stale,  to  gain  the  blot 
That  never  shall  be  purg'd  I  I  am  not  now 
That  wanton  Amarillis!  here  I  vow 
To  Heav'n,  and  thee,  grave  father,  if  I  may 
'ScajHi  this  unhappy  night,  to  know  the  day 
A  virgin,  never  atier.to  endure 
The  tongues,  or  company  of  men  unpurel 
I  hear  him  come!  save  me! 

Priest.  Retire  a  while  [vile 

Behind  this  bush,  *till  we  have  known  thai 
Abuser  of  young  maidens. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep.  Sta^  thy  pace, 
Most*lov*d  Amarillis;  let  the  chase 
Grow  calm  and  milder;  fly  me  not  so  fast 
I  fear  the  pointed  brambles  have  unlac*d 
Thy  golden  buskins ;  turn  again  and  sec 
Tliv  shepherd  follow,  that  is  strong  and  free. 
Able  to  give  thee  all  content  and  ease. 
I  am  not  bashful,  virgin ;  I  can  please 
At  first  encounter,  hug  thee  in  mine  arm, 
And  give  thee  many  kisses,  soft  and  warm 
As  those  the  sun  prints  on  the  smiling  cheek 
Of  ])Iums  or  mellow  peaches  ;  I  am  slei*W 
And  smooth  as  Neptune,  when  stern  iEolus 
Locks  up  his  surly  winds,  and  nimbly  thus 
Can  shew  my  active  youth  I  Why  dost  thou 
Remember,  Amarillis,  it  was  I  [fly  J 

That  kiir^l  Alexis  for  thy  sake,  and  set 
An  everlasting  hale  'twixt  Amoret 
And  her  beloved  Pcrigot;  'twas  I  [lie 

That  drown'd  her  in  the  well,  where  she  must 
*Till  time  shall  leave  to  be.  Then,  turn  again« 
Turn  with  thy  open  arms,  and  clip  the  swain 
That  hath  |)erform'd  all  this;  turn,  turn  I  say  I 
I  must  not  be  deluded. 

Priest*  Monster,  stay  I 


*  Hence  witd  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part, 

,  •  That  blessed  bird,  that  spends  her  time  of  sleep 

*  In  songs  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t*  augment 

*  The  memory  of  his  misdeed  tliat  bred  her  woe.' 

Both  Spenser's  and  Fletcher's  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  sound  in  both  a  perfect  echo  to  the 
sense;  yet  are  they  scarce  to  be  named  with  that  rioble  simile  of  the  nightingale  at  the  end  of 
Georgicks,  or  with  the  v-arious  descriptions  of  her  in  Milton,  who  was  quite  enamoured  witU 
this  bird,  from  her  near  resemblance  to  his  own  circumstances. 

*  Who  fed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  moy*d 

*  Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 

*  Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

*  Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.*  Seward, 

Virgil's  simile  is  also  translated  in  one  of  Lfec'<  Tragedies. 
7^  Our^greui  tnemi/.']  The  wolf. 
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[Act  3, 


Thon  that  art  like  a  canker  to  the  state 
Thou  liv*st  and  breath*st  in,  eating  with  de- 
bate 
Thro*  every  honest  bosom,^*  forcing  still 
The  veins  of  any  that  may  serve  thy  will; 
Thou  that  hast  offer'd  with  a  sinful  hand 
To  seize  upon  this  virgin^  that  doth  stand 
Yet  trembling  here ! 

Sull.  Shep,  Good  holiness,  declare 
What  had  the  danger  been,  if  being  bare 
t  bad  cmbrac'd  her;  tell  me  by  your  art. 
What  coming  wonders  would  that  sight  im- 

Priest.  Lust,  and  a  branded  soul.       [part? 

SulL  Shep,  Yet  tell  me  more; 
Rath  not  our  mother  Nature,  for  her  store 
And  great  encrease,  said  it  is  good  and  just. 
And  wills  that  e\*'ry  living  creature  must 
jdeget  his  like? 

Priest.  You're  belter  read  than  I, 
I  must  Confess,  in  blood  and  lechery. 
Now  to  the  bow*r,  and  bring  this  beast  along. 
Where  he  may  suffer  penance  for  his  wrong. 

[^Exeuni. 

Enter  Perigot,  with  his  hand  htoody. 

Peri.  Here  will  1  wash  it  in  this  morning's 

dew, 
Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 
In  silver  drops  against  the  sun's  appear: 
*Ti8  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear. — 
My  hand  will  not  be  cleans'd.     My  wronged 

love^ 
If  thy  chaste  spirit  in  the  air  yet  move^ 
Look  mildly  down  on  him  that  yet  doth  stand 
All  fnll  of  guilt,  thy  blocxl  upon  his  hand ; 
And  tho'  1  struck  thee  undeservedly. 
Let  my  revenge  on  her  that  injur'd  thee 
Make  less  a  fault  which  I  intended  not. 
And   let  these  dew-drops  wash  away   my 

spot ! 

It  will  not  cleanse.    Oh,  to  what  sacred  flood 
Shall  I  resort,  to  wash  away  this  blood  ? 
Amidst  these  trees  the  holy  Clorin  dwells, 
In  a  low  cabin  of  cut  boughs,  and  heals 
All  wounds:  Toiler  I  will  myself  add  ress< 
And  my  rash  faults  repentantly  confess; 
Perhaps  she'll  find  a  means,  by  art  or  pray'r. 
To  make  my  hand,  with  chaste  blood  stained, 

fair :  [tree 

That  done,  not  far  hence,  underneath  some 
I'll  have  a  little  cabin  built,  since  she, 
Whom  I  ador'd,  is  dead;  there  will  I  give 
Myself  to  strictness,  and  like  Clorin  live ! 

\^Exit. 

The  curtain  is  dratCn  hack;  Clorin  appears 
sitting  in  the  cabin,  Amoret  sittini^  on  the 
one  side  of  her,  Alexis  and  Cloe  on  the  other'. 
Satyr  standing  by. 

Clo.  Shepherd,  once  more  your  blood  is 
Take  example  by  this  maid,  [staid. 


Who  is  heal'd  ere  you  btf  pure ; 

So  hard  it  is  lewd  lust  to  cure. 

Take  heed  then  how  you  turn  your  eye 

On  these  other  lustfully. 

And,  shepherdess,  take  hoed  lest  yoa 

Move  his  willing  eye  thereto: 

Let  no  wring,  nor  pinch,  nor  smile 

Of  yours,  his  weaker  sense  beguile  1 

Is  your  love  yet  true  artd  chaste. 

And  for  ever  so'  to  last? 

Alexis.  I  have  foroot  all  vain  desires. 
All  looser  thoughts,  ill-terfiper'd  fires. 
True  love  I  find  a  pleasant  fume. 
Whose  mod'rate  heat  can  ne'er  consume. 

CVor.  And  I  a  new  fire  feel  in  me. 
Whose  chaste  flame  is  not  nuench'd  to  bie. 

Clo.  Join  your  hands  wi'tn  modest  touch 
And  for  ever  keep  you  such ! 

Enter  Perigot^ 

Peri.  Yon  is  her  cabin;  thus  far  off  I'll 
stand. 
And  call  her  forth ;  for  my  unhalIow*d  hand 
I  dare  not  bring  so  near  yon  sacred  place. 
Clorin,  come  forth,  and  do  a  timely  grace 
To  a  poor  swain! 

Clo.  What  art  thou  that  dost  call? 
Clorin  is  ready  to  do  good  to  all: 
Come  near! 

Peri.  I  dare  not 
Clo.  Satyr,  see 
Who  it  is  that  calls  on  nie. 

Sat.  There  at  hand  some  swain  doth  standi 
Strctchinj]^  out  a  bloody  hand.  [clear/ 

Peri.  Come,  Clorin,  bring  thy  holy  waters 
To  wash  my  hand^ 

Clo.  What  wonders  have  been  here 
To-night!    Stretch  forth   thy  hand,  young 
swain. 
Wash  and  rub  it,  whilst  I  rain 
Holy  water. 

Peri.  Still  you  pour. 
But  my  hand  will  never  scour. 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  him  to  the  bower. 
We  will  try  the  sov'reign  pow'r 
Of  other  waters. 

Saf.  Mortal,  sure 
'Tis  the  blood  of  maiden  pure 
That  stains  thee  sol 

[The  Satyr  leadeth  him  to  the  lower, 
where  he  spieth  Amoret ;  and  kneel* 
ing  down,  she  knowcth  him. 
Peri.  Whate'er  thou  be, 
Be'st  thou  her  sprite,  or  some  divinity, 
That  in  her  shape  thinks  good  to  walk  tlii^ 

grove. 
Pardon  poor  Perigot  t 

Amo.  I  am  thy  love. 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love! 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breast,  I'll 
prove 


^*  Eating  with  debate 

Thro"  every  honest  bosom ^  The  use  of  the  word  debate  in  this  place  seems  hard,  at  lea?» 
nncommon. 
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, As  constant  still.    Oh»  coudst  thou  love  me 

yet, 
|iow  soon  coald  I  my  former  griefs  forget ! 

Peri.  So  over-great  with  joy  that  you  live, 
now 
I  am,  that  no  desire  of  knowing  how 
poth  seize  me.    Hast  thou  still  pow'r  to  for- 
give? fto  live. 

Amo.  Whilst  thou  hast  pow'r  to  love,  or  I 
More  welcome  now,  than  hadst  thou  never 
Astray  from  me!  fS^nc 

Peri.  And  when  thou  lov*st  alone. 
And  not  I  thee,  death,  or  some  lingering  pain 
^fhat's  worse,  light  on  me! 
Clo.  Now  your  stain 

Perhaps  will  cleanse  theej^*  once  again. 

See,  the  blood  that  erst  did  stay. 

With  the  water  drops  away. 

All  the  pow'rs  a^in  are  pleas'd, 

And  with  tin*  new  knot  arc  appeas'd. 

Join  your  hands,  and  rise  together, 

l^an  be  bless'd  that  brought  you  hither! 


Enicr  Priest  and  Old  Shepherd, 

Clo.  Go  back  again,  whatever  thou  art; 

unless  [press 

Smooth  maiden  thoughts  nossess  thee,  ao  not 

This  hallow'd  ground.     Go,  Satyr,  take  his 

hand. 
And  jiivc  him  present  trial. 
Sat.  Mortal,  stand, 
'Till  by  fire  1  have  made  known 
Whether  thou  be  such  a  one 
•    That  may  St  freely  trend  this  place. 
Hold  thy  hand  up.     Never  was 
More  untainted  flesh  than  this. 
Fairest,  he  is  full  of  bliss, 
Clo.  Then  boldly  speak,  why  dost  thbu 

seek  this  place? 
Priest.  First,   honour'd  virgin,  to  behold 
thy  face,  flry 

Where  all  p;ood  dwells  that  is;  next,  for  to 
The  truth  of  late  report  was  giv'n  to  me : 
Those  shepherds  that  have  met  with  foul  mis- 
chance. 
Thro'  much  neglect,  and  more  ill  governance, 
W  hether  the  wounds  they  have  may  yet  en- 
dure 
The  open  air,  or  stay  a  longer  cure ; 
And  lastly,  what  the  doom  may  be  shall  light 
IJpon  those  guilty  wretches,  thro*  whose  spite 


All  this  confusion  fell:  for  to  this  place. 
Thou  holy  maiden,  have  I  brought  a^^  brace 
Of  these  offenders,  who  have  freely  told, 
Boih  why,  and  by  what  means,  they  gavf 

this  bold  < 

Attempt  upon  their  lives. 

Clo.  Fume  all  the  ground. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water;  for  unsound 
And  foul  infection  'gins  to  fill  theair; 
It  gathers  yet  more  stroncly;  take  a  pair 
Of  censors  fiil'd  with  frankmcense  and  myrrh. 
Together  with  cold  camphire:  Quickly  stir 
Thee,  gentle  Satyr ;  for  the  place  begins 
To  sweat  and  lal>our  with  th*  abhorred  sins 
Of  those  offenders.    Let  them  not  come  nigh^ 
For  full  of  itching  flame  and  leprosy 
Their  very  souls  are,  that  the  ground  goes 

back. 
And  shrinks  to  feel  the  sullen  weight  of  black 
And  so  unheard-of  venom.     Hie  thee  fasi. 
Thou  holy  man ;  and  banish  from  the  chaste 
These  manlike  monsters;  let  them  never  mora 
Be  known  u|K)n  these  downs,  but  long  before 
The  next  sun's  rising,  put  them  from  the  sight 
And  memory  of  ev'ry  honest  wight. 
Be  quick  in  expedition,  lest  the  sores 
Of  these  weak  patients  break  into  new  p^rts, 

^Exit  Priest, ' 

Peri,  My  dear,  dear  Amoret,  how  happ^ 
are 
Those  blessed  pairs,  in  whom  a  little  jar 
Hath  bred  an  everlasting  love,  too  strong 
For  lime,  or  steel,  or  envy  to  do  wrong! 
How  do  you  feel  your  hurts?  Alas,  poor  heart. 
How  nuich  I  was  abus'd  \  Give  me  the  smarts 
For  it  is  justly  mine. 
.   Amo.  I  do  believe. 

It  is  enough,  dear  friend  ;  leave  off  to  grieve. 
And  let  us  once  more,  in  despite  of  ill. 
Give  hands  and  hearts  again. 

Peri.  With  belter  wifl 
Than  e'er  I  went  to  find  in  hottest  day 
Cool  christal  of  the  fountain,  to  allay 
My  eager  thirst.    May  this  band  never  bceakl 
Hear  us,  oh,  hcav'n! 

Amo.  Be  constant. 

PeYi.  Klse  Pan  wreak. 
With  double  vengeance,  my  disloj-altyj 
Let  me  not  dare  to  know  the  company 
Of  men,  or  any  more  behold  those  e\'e8! 

Amo.   Thus,  shepherd,   with  a  Iviss,   all 
envy  dies. 


7*  Perhaps  will  cleanse  thee;  once  again.']  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto's j  the 
folio  of  1679  says. 

This  perhaps  will  cleanse  again; 

which  i«  copied  by  the  bter  editions.  We  have  followetl  the  older  books;  and  though  the 
con>truction,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  Author,  is  a  little  Hcentious,  yet  the  meaning  is 
obvious.     If  any  aiicration  were  necessary,  we  might  read,  with  less  violence  to  the  old  text. 

Perhaps  will  leave  thee, 
Irought  the  race.]  As  he  brought  but  two,  I  hope  I  have  mtorcd  the  true  ' 
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[Acts. 


Enter  Priest 


Priest.  Bright  maid,  I  have  perform^  your 
will ',  the  swaia 
In  whom  such  heat  and  black  rebellions  reign 
Hath  undergone  your  sentence,  and  disgrace : 
Only  the  maid  I  have  reserv'd,  whose  face 
Shews  much  amendment  5  many  a  tear  doth 

fall 
In  sorrow  of  her  fault:  Great  fair,  recall 
Your  heavy  doom,  in  hope  of  better  days. 
Which  I  aare  promise;  once  again  upraise 
Her  heavy  spirit,  that  near  drowned  lies 
In  self-consuming  care  that  never  dies. 

Clo.  1  am  content  to  pardon ;  call  her  in. 
The  air  grows  cool  again,  and  doth  begin 
To  purge  itself:  How  bright  the  day  doth 

shew 
After  this  stormy  cloud !  Go,  Satyr,  go. 
And  with  this  taper  boldly  try  her  hand : 
If  she  be  pure  and  good,  and  firmly  stand 
To  be  so  still,  we  have  performed  a  work 
Worthy  the  gods  themselves.  - 

[Satyr  brings  Amarillis  in, 
ScLt.  Come  forward,  maiden ;  do  not  lurk. 

Nor  hide  your  face  with  grief  and  shame; 

Now  or  never  get  a  name 

That  may  raise  thee,  and  rc-cure 

All  thy  life  that  was  impure. 

Hold  your  hand  unto  the  flame; 

If  thou  be* St  a  perfect  dame. 

Or  hast  truly  vow'd  to  mend. 

This  pale  Bre  will  be  thy  friend. 

Sec,  tne  taper  hurts  her  not  I  ^ 

Go  thy  ways;  let  never  spot 

Henceforth  seize  upon  thy  blood: 

Thank  the  gods,  and  still  be  good! 

Clo.    You:ig    shepherdess,    now  you    are 
brought  again 
To  virgin  state,  be  so,  and  so  remain 
To  thy  last  day,  unless  the  faithful  love 
Of  some  good  shepherd  force  thee  to  remove; 
Then  labour  to  be  true  to  him,  and  live 
As  such  a  one  that  ever  strives  to  give 
A  blessed  mcmor)'  to  afier-time ; 
Be  famous  for  your  good,  not  for  your  crime. 
Now,  holy  man,  1  offer  up  again  [pain: 

These  patients,  full  of  health  and  free  from 
Keep  them  from  after-ills;  be  ever  near 
Unto  their  actions;  teach  them  how  to  clear 
The  tedious  way  they  pass  thro',  from  suspect; 
Keep  them  from  wronging  others,  or  neglect 


Of  duty  in  themselves ;  correct  the  blood 
With  thrifty  bits,  ^rfd  labour ;  let  the  flood, 
Or  the  next  heigh b' ring  spring,  give  remedy 
To  greedy  thirst  and  travail,  not  the  tree 
That  hangs  with  wanton  clusters;   let  not 

wine. 
Unless  in  sacrifice,  or  rites  divine. 
Be  ever  known  of  shepherds;  have  a  care. 
Thou  man  of  holy  life!  Now  do' not  spare 
I'heir  faults  thro*  much  remissness,  nor  forget 
To  cherish  him,  whose  many  (laiosand  sweat 
Hath  p;iv'n  increase,  and  added  to  the  downs. 
Sort  all  your  shepherds  from  the  lazy  clowns 
That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  Drooms-7^ 
Teach  the  young  maidens  strictness,  that  the 

grooms 
May  ever  fear  to  tempt  their  blowing  youth; 
Banish  all  compliments,  but  single  truth. 
From  ev'ry  tongue,  and  ev'ry  shepherd's  heart; 
Let  them  still  use  persuading,  but  no  art: 
Thus,  holy  Priest,  1  wish  to  thee  and  these, 
All   the   best  goods  and  comforts  that  may 
please !  riBiive,'^ 

All.  And  all  those  blessings  Heav'n  did  ever 
We  pray  upon  this  bow*r  may  ever  live. 
Priest.  Kneel,  ev'ry  shepherd,  while  with 
pow'rful  hand 
I  bless  your  after- labours,  and  the  land 
You  feed  your  flocks  upon.    Great  Pan  de- 
fend you 
From  misfortune,  and  amend  you. 
Keep  you  from  those  da  niters  still 
That  arc  follow'd  by  your  will; 
Give  yc  means  to  know  at  length 
All  your  riches ;  all  your  strength 
Cannot  keep  your  foot  from  falling 
To  lewd  lust,  that  still  is  calling 
At  your  cntta«;e,  'till  his  pow'r 
♦    Bring  again  tnat  golden  hour 
Of  peace  and  rest  to  ev*ry  soul. 
May  his  care  of  you  control 
All  diseases,  sores,  or  |>ain. 
That  in  after-time  may  reign. 
Either  in  your  flocks  or  you ; 
(live  yc  all  affections  new. 
New  desires,  and  tempers  new. 
That  ye  xntxy  be  ever  true  I 
Now  rise  and  go;  and,  as  ye  pass  away. 
Sing  to  the  God  of  Siieep  that  happy  lay 
That  honest  Dorus'^  taught  ye;  Dorus,  he 
That  was  the  soul  and  God  of  melody. 

[Thetf  all  sing. 


'♦ 


the  lazy  clowns 


That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  Irooms.'^  This  instance  of  laziness  is  taken  from 
Spenser.    Shepherd's  Calendar,  February. 

*  So  lovtring  live,  you  little  herrl-p^rooms, 

*  Keeping  your  beasts  in  the  budded  brooms.* 

The  meaning,  I  believe,  is,  You  that  loitering  let  your  herds  run  wild  among  the  broom  which 
grows  on  the  worst  soil,  and  don't  drive  them  into  the  best  pastures. 

75  And  all  those  llessings,  &c.]  In  the  third  edition,  this  speech  is  given  to  Alexis  singly? 
and  continued  so  in  the  later  copies. 

7^  That  honest  Dorus.]  This  fine  eulogy  on  some  poet  beloved  and  almost  adored  by  our 
Author^  I  take  to  have  bceu  mexmt  of  Spenser  for  these  reasons.     He  seems  to  speak  of  one 

'  jtho 
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THE  SONG. 


All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow*r8, 
AH  ye  virtues  and  ye  powers 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes. 
In  tlie  plea^nt  springs  or  brakes. 

Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground. 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honour*d.    DafTadillies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lillies. 


Let  us  fting. 

Whilst  we  sing. 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy. 
Ever  h6nour*d,  ever  young! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 


[^Exiunt., 


Sat,  Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest. 
Thou  most  powerful  maid,  and  whitest. 
Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed. 
Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed 
Like  Apollo!  tell  me,  sweetest. 
What  new  service  now  is  metest 
For  the  Satyr?  Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,^^  and  stav 
The  sailine  rack,^*  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 


who  lived  in  the  preceding  age,  but  was  dead  before  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  was  published. 
This  answers  to  none  so  well  as  Spenser,  he  and  Shakespeare  being  the  only  very  great  poets 
that  immediately  preceded  our  Author ;  but  the  latter  lived  some  years  after  the  publication  of 
this  piece.  In  the  next  place,  as  he  had  just  before  taken  an  expression  from  Spenser,  so  he 
greatly  imitates  his  manner  in  the  following  song,  and  inserts  one  expression  of  nis  in  it  liter- 

•"y-  DqffadiUies, 

Roses,  pinks,  analooed  liHies^ 
Let  us  fling,  &c. 

which  Spenser  had  thus  expressed.    Shepherd's  Calendar,  April. 

'  Strow  me  the  ground  with  dafiisidowndillies 

'  And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies.        Seward. 

77  ___  g^fiii  J  giray 

In  the  middle  air,  &c.]  The  character  of  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus  is  this  Satyr 
under  another  shape  and  name.  The  Satyr  in  'the  third  is  sent  by  Pan  to  ^ide  aright  the 
wandering  shepherds,  and  to  protect  virtue  in  distress.  The  Attendant  Spirit  has  much  the 
same  office :  He  is  sent  by  Jupiter  to  protect  the  Virtuous  against  the  enchantments  of  Comus. 
When  they  have  finished  their  office,  they  both  give  the  same  account  of  their  power  and  ve- 
locity. In  imitation  of  the  lines  now  referred'  to,  and  to  the  two  last  of  tlie  Satyr's  6rst 
speech :  t 

(I  rAust  go,  and  I  must  run. 

Swifter  thdn  theflery  sun.) 

The  Attendant  Spirit  thus  takes  leave  of  the  audience. 

'  But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

*  I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 

*  Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 

'  where  the  bow*d  welkin  slow  doth  bend; 

*  And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 

*  To  the  corners  of  the  Moon.' 

The  two  first  and  two  last  of  Milton's  lines  arc  directly  taken  from  Fletcher :  The  shy  slowly 
bending  to  the  horizon,  in  the  middle  couplet,  is  a  noble  image;  but  I  can  scarce  think  that  it 
can  alone  vie  with  the  variety  and  beauties  in  Fletcher;  such  as,  making  suit  to  the  pale  Queen 
of  Night  for  a  Moon-beam  ;  darting  through  the  waves  that  fall  on  each  side  in  snowy  fleeces; 
and  catching  the  wanton  fawns,  and  flies  whose  woven  wings  are  dyed  by  the  summer  of  many 
colours.  But  it  may  perh:\ps  be  thought  that  Milton  has  improved  the  measure,  and  made  his 
sound  more  an  echo  to  his  sense;  if  he  has,  he  only  imitates  in  this  the  following  lines,  which 
are  a  fine  instance  of  this  species  of  beauty. 

'  /  will  dance 

Round  about  these  woods,  as  quick 
As  the  breaking  light,  andprtck 
Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales. 
Faster  than  the  windmill  sails. 

The  Italians  have  the  honour  of  being  the  introducers  of  the  Dramatick  Pastoral,  but  I  can- 
not upon  examination  find  that  Fletcher  has  borrowed  a  single  sentiment  or  expression  from 
any  of  them,  except  the  name  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  from  the  Pastor  Fido     Seward 

78  The  tailing  rack.]  'The  winds,;  says  Lordf' Bacon,  'which  move  the  clouds  above 
Ar  uL.  I.  3  G  ,  ^l,i,^; 
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[Act  S« 


Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  nisht 
For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light? 
Shall  1  dive  into  the  sea. 
And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 
Thro*  the  rising  waves  that  fall 
In  snowy  fleeces?  Dearest,  shall 
I  catch  tnee  wanton  fawns,  or  fl'ies 
Whose  woven  wings  the  summer  dyes 
'Of  many  colours?  get  thee  fruit, 
Or  steal  froiti  Heav  n  old  Orpheus*  lute? 
AH  these  1*11  venture  for,  and  more. 

To  do  her  service  all  these  woods  adore. 
Clo,  No  other  service.  Satyr,  but  thy  watch 

About  these  thickets,   lest  harmless  people 
catch 


Mischief  or  sad  mischance. 

Sat,  Holy  virgin,  i  will  dance 
Round  about  these  woods  as  quick 
As  the  breaking  light,  and  prick 
Down  the  lawn!>,  and  down  the  vales 
Faster  than  the  wind-mill  sails. 
So  1  take  my  leave,  and  pray 
All  the  comtoits  of  the  day. 
Such  as  Phoebus*  heat  doth  send 
On  the  earth,  may  i»tiU  befriend 
Thee  and  this  arbour  I 

Clo.  And  to  thee. 
All  tliy  master's  love  be  free ! 

[Exeunt  omna. 


•  which  we  call  the  rach,  and  arc  not  perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.*    So  Shakespeare^ 
in  his  Tempest, 

'  And,  like  this  substantial  pageant  faded j, 

*  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.' 

To  rack  in  this  sense  is  sometimes  used  as  a  verb.     In  the  old  play  of  the  Raigne  of  King* 

Edward  III.  1596, 

'  __  like  inconstant  clouds, 

*  That,  racked  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds, 
'  Encrease  and  aie.*  ' 

'Steevens's  notes  on  Shakespeare.        i?. 


THE  MAD  LOVER 


A   TRAGI-COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verses  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovelace,  ascribe  this  Play  wholly  to 
Fletcher;  other  writers,  to  him  and  Beaumont  conjunctively.  The  first  publication  of  the 
Mad  Lover  was  in  the  folio  of  l647.    We  do  not  know  of  any  alterations  having  been  madt 

' .  in  it,  aor  has  it  been  acted  for  many  years  past. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


To  please  all  is  impossible,  and  to  despair 
Kuins  ourselves,  and  damps  the  writers*  care. 
*Would  we  knew  what  to  do,  or  say,  or  when 
.To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men :' 
But  we  must  venture ;  now  to  sea  we  go. 
Fair  fortune  with  us,    give  us  room,  and 

blow  J 
Remember  ye're  all  vent* rers;  and  in  this  play 
How  many  twelve-pences  ye*ve  stow*d  this 

dav: 


Remember,  for  return  of  your  delight,  [spite. 
We  launch,  and  plough  thro'  storms  of  fear  and 
Give  us  your  fore-winds  fairly,  fill  our  wingi. 
And  steer  us  right ;  and^  as  tne  sailor  sings, 
Loaden  with  wealth,  on  wanton  seas,  so  we 
Shall  make  our  home-bound  voyage  chear* 

fully ;  [sure 

And  you,  our  noble  merchants,  for  your  trea« 
Share  equally  the  fraught,^  we  run  for  plea« 

sure. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mew. 


AsTORAX,  king  of  Paphos. 

Memnon,  the  general,  and  the  Mad  Lovci'. 

T»  r  Irother  to  Memnon^  beloved  of 

POLYDOR,    I        ^„;., 

EUMENES,   ■)  ^^^  ^^.^^„^  ^^i^^^^^ 
POLYBIUS,  J 

Chi  LAX,  an  old  merry  soldier, 

SiPHAX,  a  soldier,  in  love  with  the  princess. 

Stremon,  a  soldier  that  can  sing. 

Demagoras/  servant  to  the  general. 

Chirurgeoit. 

Fool. 

Page. 


Boy. 
Courtiers. 

WoMEur. 

r-AT*-  (sister  to  the  king,  and  mistress  to 
CALIS,|     Memnon. 

Cleanthb,  sister  to  Siphax 
LuCiPPE,  one  of  the  princesses  women. 
Priestess  op  Venus,  an  old  wanton. 
A  Nuv. 
Clob,  a  camp  luggage. 

Scene,  PAPHOS. 


»  To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men.']  '  So  many  men  so  many  minds,    is  an  old 
saving.     It  seems  here  to  be  implied  that  one  man  has  many  minds.' 
■  »  Fraught.]  This  word  generally,  in  the  pld  books,  is  used  ior/retghi. 
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[Act  1. 


ACT   I. 


ftourisk.  Enter  Astorax,  Calis,  irain, 
Cleantkr,  Lucippe,  and  Gentlewomen,  at 
one  door  \  at  the  other,  Eumcnes, 

Eumenes,TJEAhTli  to  my  sovereign! 

-■■"*•     King.  Eumcnes,  we^omei 
Welcome  to  Paphos,  soldier!  to  our  love! 
And  that  fair  health  you  wish  us,  thro*  the 

catnp 
May  it  disperse  itself^  and  make  all  happy ! 
How  does  the  general,  the  valiant  Memnonf 
And  how  his  wars,  Eumenes?         [a  soldier, 

Bum,  The  gods  have  giv'n  you,  royal  Sir, 
Better  ne*er  sought  a  danger;  more  approv*d 
In  way  of  war,  more  master  of  his  fartunes,^ 
Expert  in  leadins  *em ;  in  doing  valiant. 
In  following  all  nis  deeds  to  victories. 
And  holding  Fortune  certain  there. 

iTtng.  Oh,  soldier,  [neral;* 

Thou  speak*st  a  man  indeed;  a  general  ge- 
A  soul  conceived  a  soldier. 

Eum.  Ten  set  battles, 
A^inst  the  strong  usurper  Diocles, 
(Whom  lon^  experience  had  begot  a  lender. 
Ambition  rais*d  too  mighty)  hath  your  Mem- 
non  [him. 

Won,  and  won  gloriously,  distressed  and  shook 
Even  from  the  head  of  all  his  hopes,  to  nothing. 
In  thfee>  he  beat  the  thunder-bolt  his  brother. 


Forc*d  him  to  wall  himself  up :  There  not 
safe,  fquake. 

Shook  liim  with  warlike  engines  like  an  eartb- 
*Till  like  a  snail  he  left  his  shell,  and  crawl'd 
By  night  and  hideous  darkness  to  destruction: 
D'isarm'd  for  ever  rising  more :  Twelve  castles. 
Some  thought  impregnable;  towns  twice  at 

many ;  f  mand 

Countries,  that  like  the  wind  knew  no  com- 
But  8a%'age  wildness,  hath  this  general. 
With  lo&s  of  blood  and  youth,  thro*  storms 

and  tempests, 
Caird  to  your  fair  obedience. 

King,    Oh,  my  soldier,  [dnimt 

That  tnou  wertnow  within  my  arras! — What 
Are  those  that  beat,  Eumenes?  [Dhimj. 

Eum.  His,  my  sovereign; 
Himself  i*  th*  head  of  conquest  drawing  home^ 
An  old  man  now,  to  offer  up  his  glories, 
And  endless  conquest,  at  your  shnne. 

King.  Go  all. 
And  entertain  him  with  all  ceremony; 
We'll  keep  him  now  a  courtier. 

Eum.  air,  a  strange  one ; 
Pray  God  his  languafl;c  bear  it.  By  my  life,  Sir, 
He  Knows  nr  compliment,  nor  curious  casting 
Of  words  into  fit  ))laces  ere  he  speak  *em : 
He  can  say,   '  Fight  well,   fellow^  and  TU 
thank  thee: 


*  ■   ■     more  master  of  his  fortunes, 

Expert  in  leading  *em ;  in  doing  valiant. 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories. 

And  holding  Fortune  certain  thcre^  I  shall  now  return'  to  meer  verbal  criticisms.  By 
the  reading  and  pointing  above,  the  first  step  of  a  most  beautiful  climax  is  taken  away  and 
placed  to  a  former  sentence,  where  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  four  qualifications  of  a  great  ^ 
neral  are  strongly  marked  out:  Expert  in  leading  on  ;  valiant  in  the  combat-,  prudent  in  guidtng 
his  valour  to  victory,  and  in  making  his  victories  decisive.  I  make  the  pause  fuller  at  the  end 
of  the  first  line^  and  put  in  the  second  what  to  me  bids  fairest  for  havmg  been  the  original; 
though  it  might  have  neen 

Expert  in  leading,  and  in  doing  valiant.  Seward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 


■  more  master  of  his  fortunes  ^ 

Expert  in  leading  on ;  in  doing  valiant ; 
In  following  all  his  deeds,  &c. 

more  master  of  his  fortunes^ 


Expert  in  leading  *em.]  Surely  this,  which  is  the  old  reading,  is  the  right  readiiUL  What 
•an  prove  a  man  more  master  of  his  fortunes,  than  his  being  expert  in  leading  *emf  Beaidei 
that,  Mr.  Seward's  pointing  mars  the  syntax,  and  deprives  the  two  last  lines  of  the  word  vo* 
liatit,  that  governs  them  t 

. in  doing  valiant. 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories. 
And  holding  Fortune  certain  tliere. 

Here  a  repetition  of  valiant  is  understood,  as  of  the  word  more  in  the  first  two  lines:  '  Ne*er 
was  a  soldier  more  master  of  his  fortunes,  [more]  expert  in  leading  *em;  valiant  in  doing, 
'  [valiant]  in  frllowing  his  deeds  on  to  victory,  ana  in  maintaining  it  when  acquired.* 

^  A  general  gcneraL}  t.  e.  A  complete  general.  The  lattei  editions  read,  a  general*!  general. 
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*  He  that  must  eat,  must  fight ;  bring  up  the 

rear  there,* 
Or,  '  charge  that  wing  of  horse  home.* 

King,  Go  to,  go  to ! 

Snter  Memnon,  with  a  train  ({f  courtiers  and 
soldiers,  two  Captains,  Chilax,  iS^c. 

Valiant  and  wise  are  twins.  Sir. — Welcome, 

welcome ! 
Welcome,  my  fortunate  and  famous  general ! 
High  in  thy  prince's  favour,  as  in  fame. 
Welcome  to  peace,  and  Paphos! 

jlf cm.  Thank  your  grn eel  [sweetness 

And  'would  to  God  my  dull  tongue  had  that 
To  thank  you  as  I  should ;  but  pardon  me. 
My  sworcf  and  I  speak  roughly.  Sir:  Your 

battles,  fyou 

I  dare  well  say,  I  have  fought  well ;  for  I  bring 
That  lazy  end  you  wish  for,  peace,  so  fully 
That  no  more  name  of  war  is:*  Who  now 

thinks 
Soooer  or  safer  these  might  have  been  ended, 
fiegin  *em  if  he  dare  again;  I'll  thank  him. 
Soldier  and  soldier's  mate  these  twenty-five 

years. 
At  length  your  general,  (as  one  whose  merit 
l^urst  look  upon  no  less)  I've  waded  thro* 
Dangers  would  damp  these  soft  souls,  but  to 

near  of.  [Sir.* 

The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  nere. 
Since  which  time,  prince,  1  kpow  no  court 

but  martial. 
No  oily  language,  but  the  shock  of  arms, 
No  dalliance  but  with  death ;  no  lofty  mea- 
sures 
But  weary  and  sad  marches,  cold  and  hunger, 
Larunis  at  midnight  Valour's  self  would  shake 

at ;  [fire. 

Yet  I  ne'er  shrunk :  Balls  of  consumi^ps  wild- 
That  lick'il  men  up  like  lis^htning,  nave  I 

laugh'd  at,  [trifles. 

And  toss'd  'em  back   again  like  chudren*8 
Upon  the  edees  of  my  enemies'  swords 
I've  march'd  like  whirlwinds.  Fury  at  this 

hand  waiting. 
Death  at  my  right ;  Fortune  my  forlorn  hope. 
When  I  have  grappled  with  destruction. 
And  tu^'d  with- pale- fac'd  Kuin,  night  and 

miscnief. 
Frighted  to  see  a  new  day  break  in  blood ; 
And  ev'ry  where  I  conquer'd,  and  for  you.  Sir; 


Motliers  have  wonted  wombs  to  malce  me  fa- 
mous, [griev'd  you. 
And  blown  Ambition,  dangers.  Those  that 
I  have  taken  order  for  i'  th'  earth :  Those  fooU 
That  shall  hereafter—— 

King.  No  more  wars,  my  soldier : 
We  must  now  treat  of  peace.  Sir. 

[^King  takes  Memnon  aside,  and  talkt 
with  him, 

Cle.  How  he  talks. 
How  gloriously. 

Calts,  A  goodly-timber*d  fellow; 
Valiant  no  doubt. 

C/ei  If  valour  dwell  in  vaunting* 
In  what  a  phrase  he  speaks,  as  if  his  actioiu 
Could  be  set  off  in  nothing  but  a  noiMi 
Sure  h'  has  a  drum  in's  mouth. 

Calis.  I  wonder,  wench^. 
How  he  would  speak  to  us. 

Cle,  Nothing  but  larum. 
Tell  us  whose  throat  he  cut,  shew  us  his  sword« 
And  bless  it  for  sure  biting. 

Lucip.  An't  like  your  grace, 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  us,  what  we  are. 
Or  to  what  end;  for  I  have  heard  his  fol« 

lowers 
Affirm  he  i\ever  saw  a  woman  that  exceeded 
A  suttlcr's  wife  yet,  or,  in  execution,^ 
Old  bed-rid  beldames  without  teeth  or  tongues. 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury.    How  he  looks  I 

Cie.  This  way  devoutly. 

Calis,  Sure  his  lordship's  viewing 
Our  fortifications. 

Lucip,  If  he  mount  at  me, 
I  may  chance  choak  his  batt'ry. 

Calis.  Still  his  eye  [lour 

Keeps  quarter  this  way :  Venus  grant  his  va- 
Be  not  in  love! 

Cle.  If  he  be,  presently 
Expect  a  herald  and  a  trumpet  with  you. 
To  bid  you  render;  we  two  penlu*s  pay  for't 
else.  [ladies, 

Kine.  I'll  leave  you  to  my  sister,  and  these 
To  maKe  your  welcome  fuller.    My  good  sol- 
dier, [sbip; 
We  must  now  turn  your  sternness  into  court- 
When  you  have  done  there,  to  your  fair  re- 
pose. Sir!                                   [Flourish. 
I  know  you  need  it,  Memnon.     Welcome, 
gentlemen!                                      [Exit, 
Lucip.  Now  he  begins  to  march.   Madam^ 
the  van's  yours; 


'  The  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here.  Sir."]  This  line  seems  to  have  been  shuiBed 
by  some  accident  out  of  its  place.  It  ought,  as  we  conjecture,  to  be  inserted  Ipwer  in  the 
speech :  Here  it  interrupts  the  sense;  but  there  it  falls  happily  in  with  it.  We  would  there- 
fore wish  to  omit  it  where  it  now  stands,  and  to  insert  it  alter  the  line,  ' 

And  ev'ry  where  I  conquer*  d,  and  for  you.  Sir. 
llie  maidenheads  of  thousand  lives  hang  here.  Sir. 
Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  famous. 
And  blown  Ambition,  dangers. 


* or  in  execution?^  Tliis  signifies  tlie  sack  of  a  town«  and  is  used  by  Jonaon  in  thm( 

MDic  as  well  as  our  Author.  Seward. 
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Keep  your  ffround  sure;  'tis  for  your  spiirs.^ 
Mem.  On,  Venus! 

SHe  kneels  amaz'd,  and  forgets  to  speak, 
is.  How  he  btares  on  me. 

Cie.  Knight  him,  madam,  knight  him} 
He'll  groiv  to  th  ground  else. 

Bum.  Speak,  Sir;  'tis  the  princess. 

1  Capl.  You  shame  yourself;  speak  to  her. 

Calls.  Rise  and  speak,  Sir.  [Sir! 

You  arc  welcome  to  the  court,  to  me,  to  all, 

Lucip.  Is  he  not  deaf? 

Calis.  The  gentleman's  not  well. 

Eum.  Fy,  noble  general !      [How  do  you? 

Lucip.  Give  him  fresh  air;  his  colour  goes. 
The  princess  will  be  glad.  Sir 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  me. 

Cle,  Command  a  silence  there. 

Mem.  I  love  thee,  lady.  [ceed.  Sir. 

Calis.  I  thank  your  lordship  heartily :  Fro- 

JLucip.  Lord,  how  it  stuck  in's  stomach, 
like  a  surfeit  [be  thanked. 

Cle.  It  breaks  apace  now  from  him,  God 
What  a  fine-spoken  man  he  is. 

Lt4cip.  A  choice  one; 
Of  singular  variety  in  carriage  I         [distance. 

Cle.  Yes,  and  I  warrant  you  he  knows  his 

Mem,  With  all  my  heart  I  love  thee. 

Calis.  A  hearty  gentleman  1 
And  I  were  e'en  an  arrant  beast,  my  lord, 
But  1  lov'd  you  again. 

Mem.  Good  lady,  kiss  me.  [up  to  her. 

Cle.  Ay  marry.  Mars,  there  thou  cam'st  close 

Calis.  Kiss  you  at  first,  my  lord?  'Tis  no 

fair  fashion;  [breaths. 

Our  lips  are  like  rose-buds;  blown  with  mens* 

They  lose  both  sap  and  savour;  there's  my 

hand.  Sir. 

Eum.  ¥\,  fy,  my  lord!  this  is  too  rude. 

Mem.  Unhand  me! 
Consume  me  if  I  hurt  her.    Good  sweet  lady. 
Let  me  but  look  upon  thee. 

Calis,  Do. 

Mem,  Yet! 

Calis.  Well,  Sir, 
Take  your  full  view. 

Lucip.  Bless  your  eyes.  Sir. 

Calis.  Mercy ! 
Is  this  the  man  they  talk'd  of  for  a  soldier. 
So  absolute  and  excellent?  Oh,  the  gods. 
If  I  were  given  to  that  vanity 
Of  making  sport  with  men  for  i;inorance. 
What  a  most  precious  subject  had  I  purchased  ? 
Speak  for  him,  gentlemen,  some  one  that 
knows 


What  the  man  ails,  and  can  speak  sense. 

Cle.  Sure,  madam. 
This  fellow  has  been  a  rare  hare-finder. 
See  how  his  eyes  are  set 

Calis.  Some  one  go  with  me;  [sentleman, 
I'll  send  him  something  for  his  head-  Poor 
He's  troubled  with  the  staggers.* 

Lucip.  Keep  him  dark,  [battles 

He  will  run  march-mad  else;  the  fumes  of 
Ascend  into  his  brains. 

Cie.  Clap  to  his  feet  [ward. 

An  old  drum-head,  to  draw  the  thunder down- 

Calis.  Look  to  him,  gentlemen.    Farewell, 
lord!  I'm  sorry 
We  cannot  kiss  at  this  time ;  but,  believe  it. 
We'll  find  an  hotir  for  all.     God  keep  my 
children  [wenches. 

From    being  such    sweet    soldiers!    Softly^ 
Lest  we  disturb  his  dream. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  ladies. 

Eum,  Why,  this  is  monstrous,      [holds  it. 

1  Capt,  A  strange  forgetfulness,  yet  still  he 

2  Capt,  Tho*  he  ne'er  saw  a  woman  of 
great  fashion 

Before  this  day,  yet  methinks  'tis  possible 
He  might  imagine  what  they  are,  and  what 
Belongs  unto  'em ;  meer  report  of  others 

Eum,  Pish, 
His  head  had  other  whimsies  in't.    My  brd! 
Death,    I   think  you  re  struck  dumb.    My 
^mkI  lord  general ! 

1  Capt,  Sir!  [love  you, 
Mem.  lliat  I  do  love  you,  madam;  and  so 

A  n't  like  your  grace — 

2  Capt.  He  has  been  studying  this  speech. 
Eum,  Who  do  you  speak  to.  Sir  ? 
Mem.  Why,  where's  the  lady. 

The  woman,  the  fair  woman? 

1  C(^t.  Who? 

Mem,  The  princess,- 
Give  me  the  princess. 

Eum.  Give  you  counsel  rather 
To  use  her  like  a  princess.     Fy,  my  lord! 
How  have  you  borne  yourself,  how  nakedly 
Laid  your  soul  open  and  your  ignorance. 
To  be  a  sport  to  all !  Report  and  honour 
Drew  her  to  do  you  favours,  and  you  bluntlfi 
Without  consid'ring  what,  or  who  she  was, 
Neither  collecting  reason,  nor  distinction— 

Mem.  Why,  what  did  I,  my  masters? 

Eum.  All  that  shews 
A  man  unhandsome,  undigested  dough. 

Mem.  Did  not  I  kneel  unto  her? 

Eum,  Dumb  and  senseless. 


^  *Tis  for  your  spurs.]  This  is  ah  allusion  to  Chivalry.  I-ord  Lyttelton,  speaking  of 
Henry  IL  .after  he  was  knighted,  says,  '  He  sought  an  occasion  of  exercising  his  new  profcs- 

•  sion  of  arms,  or  (to  <peak  in  the  language  of  that  age)  he  dcsiicd  to  gain  his  spurs;  but  he 

*  could  not  jx)ssiblv  take  the  field,  &c.'  Life  of  Henry  IL  vol.ii.  p.  178.  And  we  find  in 
Scgar's  Honor  Civil  and  Military,  p.?^,  that,  on  the  degradation  of  a  knight  in  England,  his 
gilt  spurs  were  beaten  from  his  heels,  and  his  sword  taken  from  him  and  broken.  R. 

^  Stas^ers,]  The  staggers,  which  is  a  kind  of  horses*  apoplexy,  is  mentioned  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well.  One  species  of  it  is  a  raging  impatience,  which  makes  the  animal  dash  him- 
•elf  with  destructive  violence  against  posts  or  walls.  Jt. 

See  Johnson's  notes  on  Shakespeare,  vol.  iv.  p.  68. 
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As  tho*  you  had  been  cat  out  for  your  father*t 
tomb,  [yo"» 

Or  stuck  a  land-mark.    When  she  spoke  unto 
Being  the  excellence  of  all  our  island. 
Yon  stir'd  u|X)n  her  as  you  had  seen  a  monster. 
Mem.  Was  I  so  foolisn?  1  confess,  Eumcnes, 
I  never  saw  before  so  brave  an  outside. 
But  did  I  kneel  so  long? 

Eitm,  *'l'ill  they  laugh*d  at  you. 
And  when  you  spoke,  I  am  asham'd  to  tell  you 
What  'tvi^as,  my  lord;  how  far  from  order. 

Bless  me! 
Is't  possible  the  wild  noise  of  a  war. 
And  whot  she  only  teaches,  should  possess  you? 
Knowledge  to  treat  with  her,  and  full  discre- 
tion, 
Being  at  Hood  still  in  you  *.  And  in  peace. 
And  manly  conversation,  smooth  and  civil. 
Where  gracefulness  and  glory  twine  together. 
Thrust  yourself  out  an  exile?  Do  you  know. 
Sir,  [dience 

What  state  she  carries?  and  what  great  obe- 
Waits  at  her  beck  continually? 
Mem.  She  ne*er  commanded 
An  hunrlred  thousand  men>  as  I  have  done. 
Nor  ne''  r  won  battle.   Say  I  would  have  kiss*d 
her.  [one ! 

Bum,  There  was  a  dainty  offer  too,  a  rare 
Mem.  Why,  she's  a  woman,  is  she  not  ? 
£Mm.  Sheisso.  [for  then? 

Mem.  Why,  very  well ;  what  was  she  made 
Is  she  not  )Oung,  and   handsome,  bred  to 

breed? 
Do  not  men  kiss  fair  women?  if  they  do. 
If  lips  be  not  unlawful  ware,  why  a  princess 
Is  got  the  same  way  that  we  get  a  beggar. 
Or  I  am  cozeird ;  and  the  self-same  way 
She  must  be  handled  ere  she  get  another. 
That's  Pideness,  is  it  not  ? 

2  Capt,  To  her  'tis  held  so. 
And  rudeness  in  that  high  degree— 

Mem.  'I'is  reason ; 
But   I   will  be  more  punctual.    Pray  what 
thouj^ht  she? 
Eum.  Her  thoughts  were  merciful,  but  she 
laugh'd  at  you. 
Pitying  the  |X)orness  of  your  compliment. 
And  so  she  left  you.   Good  Sir,  shape  yourself 
To  understand  the  place  and  noble  persons 
You  live  with  now. 

1  Capi.  Let  not  those  great  deserts 


The  king  hath  laid  op  of  you,  and  the  people^ 
Be  blasted  with  ill-bearing! 

Eum,  The  whole  name 
Of  soldier  then  will  sufier. 
Mem.  She's  a  sweet  one. 
And,  good  Sirs,  leave  your  exhortations ; 
They  come  untimely  to  me;  I  have  brains 
That  beat  above  your  reaches :  She's  a  princess. 
That's  all;    I've  kill'd  a  king,   and  that  is 

greater. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner;  if  the  wine  be  good. 
You  shall   perceive  strange  wisdom  in  my 

blood.  [Exeunt  all  hut  Chilax. 

Chi.  Well,  'would  thou  wert  i*  th*  wars 

again,  oltl  Memnon !  [the  proudest 

There  thou  wouldst  talk  to  th'  purpose,  and 
Of  all  these  court  camelions  would  be  glad 
To  find  it  sense  too.     Plague  of  this  dead 

peace, 
Tliis  bastard-breedings  lousy,  lazy  idleness ! 
Now  we  must  learn  to  pipe,   and  pick  our 

li  vines  [years 

Out  of  old  rotten  ends.    These  twenty-five 
I've  serv'd  my  country,  lost  my  youth  «nd 

blood, 
Expos'd  my  life  to  dangers  more  than  days ; 
Yet,  let  me  tell  my  wants,  I  know  their  an- 
swers :  [people, 

*  The  king  is  bound  to  right  me,'  they,  eood 

*  Have  but  froo)  hand  to  mouth.'     Look  to 

your  wives,  [jour  marchpanes !  9 

Your  young  trim  wives,  your  high-day  wives. 
For  it  the  soldiers  find  not  recompence, 
(As  yet  there's  none  a-hatchin^)  I  Iwlieve, 
You  men  of  wares,  the  men  of  wars  will  nick 

ye ;  [means 

For  starve  nor  l»eg  they  must  not.     My  small 
Are  gone  infumo:  Here  to  raise  a  better 
(Unless  it  be  with  lying,  or  dog-flattering. 
At  which  our  nation's  excellent,  observing 

dog-days.  [basted 

When  this  good  lady  broils  and  wou'd  be 
By  that  good  lord,  or  such-like  m'lral  leam- 

»"^)  ['em; 

Is  here  impossible:    Well,   I'll  rub  among 
If  any  thing  for  honesty  be  gotten, 
Thouj2;h't  be  but  breacl  and  cheese,  I  can  be 

satisfied : 
If  otherwise  the  wind  blow,  stiff  as  I  am 
Yet  I  shall  learn  to  shuffle.  There's  an  old  laa 
That  shall  be  nameless  yet  alive,  my  last  hope. 


'  Marchpanes.']  Marchpane  was  a  confection,  made  of  pistachio-nuts,  almonds,  sugar,  &e. 
and  in  hijih  esteem  in  Shakespeartr's  time,  as  appears  from  the  accourtt  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
entertainment  in  Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  the  uniiersity  presented  Sir  William  Cecil,  their 
chancellor,  with  two  |)air  of  gloves,  a  marchpane,  and  two  sugar-loaves. 

Or.  Gray's  notes  on  Shakespeare. 

Marchpane,  a  kind  of  sweet  bread,  or  biscuit,  called  by  some  almond-cake.  Hermolaus 
Barbarus  terms  it  mayapanis^  vulgarly  mar tiut  pants,  G.  macrpam  and  massepain,  H.  marza^ 
pane,  H.  macapan,  B.  marccpcyn^  i.e.  mansa  pura.  But  as  few  understood  the  mtauing  of 
this  term,  it  began  to  be  generally,  thoucrh  corruptly,  called  massepet/n,  marcepryn,  mart" 
M€peyn\  and,  in  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  theirs,  it  soon  took  the  name  of  mar  liiu  pants  ^ 
an  appellation  transferred  afterwards  into  other  languages.    See  Junius. 

Notes  to  Shakespeare,  Oxford  edit* 

The  fragility  of  the  biscuit  seems  to  be  the  chief  quality  here  alluded  to. 
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Has  often  got  me  my  pocket  full  of  crowns. 
If  all  fail — Jack-DiiwSf  are  you  alive  still? 
Then  [prosper. 

1  see  the  coast  clear,  when  fools  and  boys  can 

Enter  Fool  and  Page. 

Page.  Brave  lieutenant! 
FooL  Hail  to  the  man  of  worship! 
Chi.  You  are  fine.  Sirs, 
Most  passing  fine  at  all  points. 

Fooi,  As  you  see;  Sir,  [our  clothes.  Sir, 
Home-bred  and  handsome;  we  cut  not  out 
At  half-sword,  as  your  taylors  do,  and  pink  *em 
With  pikes  and  partisans;  we  liveretir'd.  Sir, 
Gentleman-like,  and  jealous  of  our  honours. 
Chi.  Very  fine  Fool,  and  fine  Boy  j  peace 
plays  with  you 
As  the  wind  plays  with  feathers,  dances  you. 
You  grind  with  all  gusts,  gallants. 

Page,  We  can  bound,*®  Sir,       [frisk  too. 

(When  yon  soldados  bend  i*  th*  hams)  and 

Fool.  When  twenty  of  your  trip-coats  turn 

their  tippets, 

And  your  cold  sallads,  without  salt  or  vinegar. 

Lie''  wambling  in  your  stomachs;  hemp 

and  hobnails  [harness 

Will  bear  no  price  now,  hangings  and  old 

Are  like  to  over-run  us. 

Page.  Whores  and  hot-houses— 

Fool.  Surgeons  and  syringes,  ring  out  your 

saints*  bells! 
Page.  Your  jubilee,  your  jubilee ! 
Fool.  PrdbDeum! 
How  our  St. Georges  will  bestride  the  dragons. 
The  red  and  ramping  drasnns! 
Page.  Well  advanc'd,  Fool.'* 
Fool.  But  then  the  sting  i'th*  tail,  bov. 
Page.  Tanio  Melior ;  [nour. 

For  so  much  the  more  danger,  the  more  ho- 
Chi.  You're  very  pleasant  with  our  occu- 
pation, zentlemen ;  ^ 
Which,  yery  like,  amongst  these  fiery  serpent*. 
May  light  upon  a  bliud-\wurm  of  your  blood, 
A  mother  or  a  sister. 

Fool.  Mine's  past  saddle. 
You  should  be  sure  of  her  else :  But  say.  Sir 
Huon,  [turn*d  bed-staves, 

Kow  the  drum's  dubb's  ()*er,'3  and  the  sticks 
AH  the  old  foxes  hunted  to  their  holes. 


The  iron  age  retam*d  to  Erebus, 
And  HonorificahUitudimtatihus    [shoolderf. 
Thrust  out  o'th*  kingdom  by  the  head  and 
What  trade  do  you  mean  to  follow? 

Chi.  That's  a  ouestion.  [mark  it. 

Fool  Yes,  and  a  lesMmed  question,  if  you 
Consider,  and  say  on. 

Chi.  Fooling,  as  thou  dost; 
That's  the  best  trade,  I  take  it. 

Fool.  Take  it  straight  then,  [lieutenant. 
For  fear  your  fellows  be  before  you :  hark  ye, 
Pooling's  the  thing,  the  thing  worth  all  your 

fightings; 
When  all's  done,  you  must  fool.  Sir. 

Chi.  Well,  1  must  then. 

Fool.  But  do  you  know  what  fooling  is? 
true  fooling? 
The  circumstances  that  belong  unto  it  ? 
For  every  idle  knave  that  shews  his  teeth. 
Wants  and  would  live,  can  juggle,  tumble, 

fiddle, 
Make  a-dog-face,  or  can  abuse  his  fellow. 
Is  not  a  fool  at  first  dash ;  you  shall  find.  Sir, 
Stranse  turnings  in  this  trader  to  fool  is  no- 
thing. 
As  fooling  has  been ;  but  to  fool  the  (air  wajr. 
The  new  way,  as  the  best  men  fool  their 

friends ; 
For  all  men  get  by  fooling,  merely  fooling. 
Desert  does  nothing;  valiant,  wise,  virtuous. 
Are' things  that  walk  by  without  bread  or 

Chi.  I  partly  credit  that.  [breeches, 

Fool.  Fine  wits,  fine  wits.  Sir !  [too. 

There's  the  young  boy,  he  does  well  in  his  way 
He  could  not  live  else  in  his  master's  absence; 
He  ties  a  lady*s  garters  so,  so  prettily ! 
Say;Jbis  hand  slip,  but  say  so. 

Chi.  Why,  let  it  slip  then.  [after. 

Fool.  'Tis  ten  to  one  the  body  shall  come 
And  he  that  works  deserves  his  wages. 

Chi.  That's  true. 

Fool.  He  riddles  finely  to  a  Waiting-gentle- 
woman, [self  too, 
Expounds  dreams  like  a  prophet,  dreams  him- 
And  wishes  all  dreams  true ;  they  cry  Amen, 
And  there's  a  memorandum :  He  can  sing  too 
Bav^dy  enough  to  please  old  ladies :  He  lies 
rarely, 
I  Pawns  ye  a  suit  of  clothes  at  all  points  fully; 


'^  We  can  bounce.]  Tlie  change  is  from  Mr.  Theobald's  margin,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
true  word.  Seward. 

''  Be  wambling.']  The  old  edition  reads,  bt  toambling.  I  have  probably  therefore  restored 
the  true  word.  Sympson. 

**  Page.  Advance  i  fool."]  The  sense  is  very  obscure,  and  tl^e  verse  wants  a  syllable,  both, 
I  believe,  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  monosyllable,  which  I  hope  I  have  restored.  Seward. 

'3  JSow  the  arums  dubhs."]  Besides  the  false  concord,  the  meaning  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
the  true  one,  which  is.  Now  the  drum  dubbs  no  more,  the  war  being  over.  The  verse  wants  a 
syllable;  which,  with  the  true  reading,  I  hope  I  have  retriev'd :  though  it  might  have  been. 

Now  the  drums  dubb*s  o'er; 

or  perhaps  duhb's  done,  to  make  it  sound  more  oddly.    After  1  had  wrote  this  I  received  Mr. 
Sympson's  conjecture,  which  is  very  near  the  same  with  what  I  had  put  in  the  text.     Seward* 
Mr.  Seward's  reading  is.  Now  the  drum  dumb  is  ;  which  appears  to  us  tincouth.    We  hxn 
adopted  his  second  conjecture  j  which  bomet  pret^  near  the  old  text. 
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Can  pick  a  pocket  if  you  p1ease»  or  casket; 
JLisps  when  he  lists  to  catch  a  chamber-maid. 
And  calls  his  hostess  Mother ;  these  are  things 
now,  [ger. 

If  a  man  mean  to  live;  '♦  not  fight  and  swag- 
Beaten  about  the  ears  with  bawling  sheep- 
skins, [lost. 
Cut  to  the  soul  for  summer:**  Here  an  arm 
And  there  a  leg;  h*s  honourable  head 
Seafd  up  in  salves  and  cerecloths,  like  a 
And  so  sent  over  to  an  hospital :  [packet. 
Stand  tliere,  charge  ihere,  swear  there,  whore 

there,  dead  there ; 

And  all  this  sport  for  cheese  and  chines  of 

dog-flesh,  [gethcr. 

And  money  when  two  Wednesdays  meet  to- 

VVhcre  to  oe  lousy  is  a  gentleman,         [on-*- 

And  he  that  wears  a  clean  shirt  has  his  shrowd 

Chi.  I'll  be  your  scholar,  come,  if  I  like 

fooling,  [you  one  dav. 

Fool.  You  cannot  chuse  but  like  it;  fignt 

1*11  fool  another;  when  your  surgeon's  paid. 

And  all  your  leaks  stopt,  see  whose  slops  are 

heaviest;** 
1*11  have  a  shilling  for  a  can  of  wine. 
When  you  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a  coun- 
ter,'^ [your  iron  up; 
Boy.  Come,  learn  of  us,  lieutenant;  hang 
We'll  find  you  cooler  wars. 

Chi.  Come,  let' 5  together; 
I'll  see  your  tricks,  and  as  I  like  'cm— 

\^ExeunL 

Enter  Memnon,  Eumenes,  and  Captains. 

Mem.  Why  were  there  not  such  women 
in  the  camp  then, 
Prepar'd  to  make  me  know  *em  ? 
JEum.  'Twas  no  place.  Sir. 
1  Capt.  Why  should  they  live  in  tumults? 
they  are  creatures 
Soft,  and  of  sober  natures. 
Mem.  Could  not  your  wives. 


Your  mothers,  or  your  sbters,  have  been  sent 
To  exercise  upon  ?  [foe 

Eum.  We  thank  your  lordship. 

^  Capt.  But  do  you  mean    ■>   ■ 

Mem.  I  do  mean. 

2  Capt.  What,  Sir? 

Mem.  To  see  her. 
And  see  thee  haneM  toe,  an  thou  anger'st  me. 
And  thousands  of  your  throats  cut.     Get  y« 

from  me ! 
Ye  keep  a-prating  of  your  points  of  manners. 
And  fill  my  head  with  lousy  circumstances, 
(Better  have  ballads  in't) ;  your  courtly  wor- 
ship,'* [me; 
How  to  pul  off  my  hat;  you,  how  to  turn 
And  you,  forsooth,  to  blow  my  nose  discretely. 
Let  me  alone;  for  I  will  love  her,  see  her. 
Talk  to  her,  and  mine  own  way. 

Eum,  She's  the  princess. 

Mem.  Why,  let  her  be  the  devil  1  I  have 
spoke  [love; 

When  thunder  durst  not  check  me.     imust 
I  know  she  was  a  thing  kept  for  me. 

Eum.  And  I  know.  Sir,  [behaviour, 

Tho'  she  were  born  yours,  yet  your  strangt 
And  want— 

Mem.  Thou  liest ! 

Eum.  I  do  not. 

Mem.  Ha! 

Eum.  I  do  not  lie.  Sir. 
I  say,  you  want  fair  language ;  nay,  'tis  certain 
You  cannot  say  Good-morrow. 

Mem.  Ye  doe-whelps. 
The  proudest  ofyour  prating  tongues— *-« 

Eum.  Do,  kill  us,  [ndral. 

Kill  us  for  telling  truth.    For  my  part,  ge« 


I  would  not  live  to  see  men  make  a  may-gam« 
Of  him  I  have  made  a  master :  Kill  us  quickly. 
Then  you  may— • 

Mem.  What? 

Eum.  Do  what  you  li|t,  draw  your  sword 
childishly 

^^  ff  a  man  mean  to  Ihe :  To  Jight,  and  swagger.']  The  opposition  between  the  Page** 
Kfe,  and  the  fine  raillery  of  the  Soldiers,  is  not  clearly  marked  out  by  any  former  edition.  The 
first  folio  reads. 

If  a  man  mean  to  live,  taught  and  swagger. 

The  addition  of  a  fuller  stop  by  the  two  latter  editions,  shews  that  they  saw  the  drift  of  the 
Poet;  but  I  believe  the  corruption  was  the  change  of  the  negative  into  an  affirmative.    Seward, 

■5  Cut  to  the  soul  Jor  summer.]  The  summer  being  the  season* of  war,  I  don't  discard 
this,  though  it  is  a  little  obscure,  and  Mr. Theobald  conjectures  that  it  might  be  honour,  which 
would  certainly  much- improve  it.  Seward. 

**  IVhose  slops  are  heaviest.']  Slops  mean  cioaths,  perhaps  in  this  place  pockets.  It  is  still 
a  term  applied  to  apparel  at  sea,  and  the  houses  where  sailors'  cioaths  are  bought  are  at  this 
day  called  slop-shops.     In  the  third  act,  slops  are  used  for  pockets. 

'7  fVhen  you  shall  have  two  sergeants  for  a  counter.]  This  seems  to  be  a  quibble  on  the 
word  counter,  as  applied  to  a  prison  and  a  false  piece  of  money ,  and  the;  meanins  of  the  pas- 
sage, *  I  shall  have  a  shilling  for  a  can  of  wine,  you  only  a  counter,  and  will  be  in  custody  of 
*  two  sergeants y  i.  e.  officers  belonging  to  the  Counter."  R, 

*•  Your  courtly  worships 
How  to  put  off  my  hat.]  Mr. Theobald  in  his  margin  supposes  a  whole  line  lost  here; 
but  as  the  change  of  the  plural  number  to  the  singular  in  worships  restores  good  sense,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  corruption  lay  there,  especially  as  Mr.Sympson  concurred  with  me  in  the 
emendation.  SewQrd, 

Vol.1.  3H 
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Upon  your- servants  thai  are  bound  to  tell  you. 
Vm  weary  of  my  life. 

1  Capt.  And  I. 

2  Capt.  And  all.  Sir.  [cry  to  her, 
JBmwi    Go  to  the  princess,  make  her  sport, 

•  I  am  the  glorious  man  of  war  !* 

Mem,  Pray  ye  leave  me. 
I*iD  sorry  I  was  ansry ;  1*11  think  better. 
Pray  no  more  words. 

Mum.  Good  Sir. 

Mem,  Nay  then 

S  Capt,  We*re  gone.  Sir. 

[Exeunt  Eum.  and  Capt, 

Enter  Calis,  Ludppe,  and  Clcanthe, 

Calls.    How  came  he  hither?    See,    for 
Heaven  s  sake,  wenches. 
What  faces,  and  what  postures,  he  puts  on. 
I  do  not  think  he*s  perfect.'' 

[Memnon  walks  aside,  Ju>*  c^  strange 
gestures, 
Cle,  If  your  love  fenough, 

Have  not  betrayed  his  little  wits,  he's  well 
As  well  as  he  will  be. 

Calis.  Mark  how  he  muses. 
Lucip.  H'has  a  battalia  now  in*8  brains. 
He  draws  out;  now 
Have  at  ye,  harpers! 

Cle.  See,  see,  there  the  fire  falls.*® 
Lucip.  Look  what  an  alphabet  of  faces  he 
runs  thro*.  flook^st 

Cle.  Oh,  love,  love,  how  amorously  thou 
In  an  old  rusty  armour. 

Calis.  1*11  away, 
For  by  my  troth  1  fear  him. 

Lucip.  Fear  the  gods,  madam. 
And  never  care  what  man  can  do :  This  fellow. 
With  all  his  frights  about  him,  and  his  furies, 
His  larums,  and  his  launces,  swords,   and 

targets, 
Kay,  case  him  up  in  armour  cap-a-pec. 
Yet,  durst  I  undertake,  within  two  hours. 
If  he  durst  charge,  to  give  him  such  a  shal^. 
Should  shake  his  valour  off,  aud  make  his 
shanks  to  ake. 
Cle.  For  shame!  no  more. 
Calis.  He  rouses  still. 

Cle.  The  devil 

Why  should  this  old  dried  timber,  chopt  with 

thunder- 

Calis.  Oki  wood  burns  quickest. 
Lucip.  Out,  you  would  say,  madam  ; 
Give  me  a  green  slick  that  may  hold  me  heat, 
And  smoke  me  soundly  too.    He  turns,  and 
sees  you. 
Cle.  There's  no  avoiding  now ;  have  at  you ! 

[Memnon  comes  to  her. 


[finitely. 
I  do  love  you  in- 


Mem.  Lady, 
The  more  I  look  upon  yon  [Stays  her, 

Cle.  The  more  you  may.  Sir. 

Calis.  L^t  him  alone. 

Mem.  I  would  desire  your  patience. 
The  more,  I  say,  I  look,  the  more 

[Stays  her, 

Lucip.  My  fortune.  ' 
*Tis  very  apt,  Sir. 

Mem.  Women,  let  my  fortune  [way; 

And  me  alone,  I  wish  you.    Pray  come  this 
And  stand  you  still  there,  lady. 

Calis.  Leave  the  words.  Sir, 
And  leap  into  the  meaning. 

Mem.  Then  again 
I  tell  you,  I  do  lOve  you. 

Cabs.  Why?« 

Mem,  No  questions; 
Pray  no  more  Questions. 
Why  do  you  smile?  Am  I  ridiculous? 

Calis.  Vm  monstrous  fearfuL — No,  I  joy 
you  love  me.  [do  love  you. 

mem,  Joy  on  then,  and  be  proud  on't;  I 
Stand  still ;  do  not  trouble  me,  you  women! 
He  loves  you,  lady,  at  whose  feet  havekneel'd 
Princes  to  beg  their  freedoms ;  he  whose  valour 
Has  over-run  whole  kingdoms.    - 

Calis,  That  makes  me  doubt.  Sir, 
'Twill  over-run  me  too. 

Mem.  He  whose  sword  [princess. 

Cle.  Talk  not  so  big.  Sir ;  you  will  fright  the 

Mem.  Ha! 

Lucip.  No  forsooth. 

Calis.  I  know  you  hare  done  wonders. 

Mem.  I  have,  and  will  do  more  and  greater, 
braver ;  rkingdom, 

And,  for  your  beauty,  miracles.     Name  that 
And  take  vour  choice 

Calis.  Sir,  1  am  not  ambitious. 

Mem.  You  shall  be;  His  the  child  of  glory. 
She  that  I  love, 
Whom  rfly  desires  shall  magnify,  time  stories. 
And  all  the  empires  of  the  earth 

Cle.  I  would  fain  ask  him— 

Lucip.  Prithee  be  quiet;  he  will  beat  ui 
both  else. 

Cle.  Wh.'.t  will  you  make  nie  then.  Sir? 

Mem.  1  will  make  thee  [lady- 

Stand  still  and  hold  thy  peace  I  I  have  a  heart, 

Calis,  You  were  a  monster  else. 

Mem,  A  loving  heart. 
A  truly  loving  heart. 

Calls.  Alas,  how  came  it?         [sweet  lady, 

Mem.  I  would  you  had  it  in  your  hand. 
To  see  the  truth  it  bears  you. 

Calis.  Do  you  give  it 

Lucip,  That  was  well  thought  upon. 


'^  I  do  not  think  he's  perfect]  i.  e.  In  his  senses.    So  Lear, 

*  I  think  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.* 

*®  Fire  fails.]  The  word  I  have  substituted  is,  [  believe,  the  <rue  one,  for  it  carries  on  the 
metaphor,  which  the  other  does  not.    Mr.  Sympson  and  I  concurred  in  this  conjecture. 

Seward. 
*'  Calis.  IFky  f]  Mrt  Seward,  we  think  injudiciously,  ^ves  this  interrogatory  to  Cleattkt* 
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Cle.  'Twill  put  him  to't,  wench.        [Sir, 

Calls,  And  you  shall  see  I  dare  accept  it, 
Take*t  in  my  hand  and  view  it :  If  I  find  it 
A  loving  and  a  sweet  heart,  as  you  call  it, 
I  am  bound,  I  am. 

Mem.  No  more;  1*11  send  it  to  you; 
As  I  have  honour  in  me,  you  shall  have  it. 

Cie.  Handsomely  done.  Sir;  and  perfumM, 
by  all  means; 
The  weather's  warm.  Sir. 

Mem.  With  all  circumstance. 

Lucip.  A  napkin  wrought  most  curiously. 

Mem.  Divinely. 

Cle.  Put  in  a  eoblet  of  pure  gold. 

Mem.  Yes,  in  jacinth. 
That  she  may  see  the  spirits  thro*. 

Lucip.  You  have  greas*d  him 
For  chewing  love  again  in  haste. 

Cle.  If  he  should  do  it. 

Calls.    If  Heav'n  should  fall  we  should 
have  larks:  He  do  it! 


Cle.  See,  how  he  thinks  upon*t. 

Calls,  He*  11  think  these  three  years. 
Ere  he  prove  such  an  ass.    I  lik*d  his  offer : 
There  was  no  other  way  to  put  him  off  ebe. 

Mem.  I  will  do  it.    Lady,  expect  my  heart« 

Calls.  I  do.  Sir. 

Mem.  Love  it;  for  *tis  a  heart  that— and 
so  I  leave  you.  [ExiL 

Cle.  Either  ne  is  stark  mad. 
Or  else,  1  think,  he  means  it. 

Calls.  He  must  be  stark  mad. 
Or  he  will  never  do  it:  *Tis  vainglory  [him  ; 
And  want  of  judgment  that  provoke  tnis  in 
Sleep  and  society  cure  all.    His  heart? 
No,  no,  good  gentleman!  there's  more  be* 

longs  to*t; 
Hearts  are  at  higher  prices.    Let's  go  in. 
And  there  examine  him  a  little  better. 
Shot  all  the  doors  behind,  for  fear  he  follow ; 
I  hope  I've  lost  a  lovar,  and  am  glad  on*t. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT   II. 


Enter  Memnon  alone. 


My  brave  old  reciments— ay,  there  it  goe*— 
That  have  been  kiird  before  me;  right] 

Enter  Chllax, 

Chi.  He's  here. 

And  I  must  trouble  him. 
Mem.  Then  those  I  have  conqucr*d^ 

To  make  my  train  full. 
Chi.  Sir! 

Mem.  My  captains  then 
Chi.  Sir,  I  beseech  you— — 
Mem,  For  to  meet  lier  there. 

Being  a  princess,  and  a  king's  sole  sister. 

With  great  accommodation,  mustbecar'd  for. 
Chi.  Weigh  but  the  soldiers'  poverty. 
Mem.  Mine  own  troop  first. 

For  they  shall  die. 

Chi.  How?  what's  this? 

Mem.  Next     ■ 

Chi.  Shall  I  speak  louder?  Sir  I 

Mem.  A  souare  battalia 

Chi.  X^u  do  not  think  of  us. 

Mem.  Their  armours  gilded 

Chi.  Good  noble  Sir! 

Mem,  And  roundabout  such  engines 

Shall  make  hell  shake. 

Chi.  You  do  not  mock  me? 
Mem,  For,  Sir, 

I  will  be  strong,  as  brave    ■ 

Disease,  sl^,  jealousies. 1  Mr. Theobald  and  Mr.Sympson  both  read  aches;  but  I  sec 
no  sulhcient  reason  for  any  change ;  ages  in  the  plund  may  properly  signify  old  age.    Seward. 
Age,  the  singular,  is  more  commonly  used  to  simify  old  age,  than  the  plural  ages.     Here, 
however,  the  plural  seems  to  be  so  applied,  and  to  form  an  antithesis; 

There  love  is  everlasting,  ever  young; 
Free  from  diseases,  ages,  &c. 

*'  Bawds,  beldames,  painters,  purgers."]  I  have  ventured  upon  a  cnange  here,  though  I 
allow  the  fonner  reading  is  sense;  but  that  pandars  are  more  proper  companions  to  bawds  aud 
keldtimcs  than  paitUerSfl  believe  all  will  allow.  Seward. 


JUVm.'HPIS  but  to  die.    Dogs  do  it,  ducks 
•■•      with  dabbling,  fem. 

Birds  sing  away  their  souls,  and  babies  sleep 
Why  do  I  talk  of  that  is  treble  vantage? 
For,  in  the  other  world,  she*s  bound  to  have 

me;  [too 

Her  princely  word  is  past :  My  great  desert 
Will  draw  her  to  come  after  presently; 
'Tis  justice,  and  the  gods  must  see  it  done  too. 
Bw'sides,  no  brother,  father,  kindred,  there 
Can  hinder  us ;  all  languages  are  alike  too. 
There  love  is  ever  lasting,  ever  young. 
Free  from  diseases,  ages,*^  jealousies. 
Bawds,  beldames,  pandars,*^  purgers.    Die? 

'tis  nothing:  [leps. 

Men  drown  themselves  for  joy  to  draw  in  ju- 
When  they  are  hot  with  wmc;  in  dreams  we 

do  it;  [sport  well. 

And  many  a  handsome  wench  that  loves  the 
Gives  up  her  soul  so  in  her  lover's  bosom. 
But  I  must  be  incis'd  first,  cut  and  open'd. 
My  heart,  and  handsomely,  ta*en  from  me ; 

stay  there;  [do  I  know  there? 

Dead  once — Stay !  let  me  think  again !  Who 
For  else  to  wander  up  and  down  unwaited  on. 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project. 
Is  for  a  sowter's  soul,  not  an  old  soldier's. 
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[Act  2. 


Chi.  You  may  consider; 
You  know  we*ve  servM  you  long  enough. 

Mem.  No  soldier 
That  ever  landed  on  the  b1ess*d  Elyzium 
Did  or  shall  march,  as  I  will. 

Chi.  'Would  you  would  march^  Sir, 
Up  to  the  king,  and  ^et  us— 

Mem.  King  nor  Reiser** 
Shall  equal  mc  in  that  world. 

Chi.  What  a  devil  ails  he?  [I  fir'd. 

Mem.  Next,  the  rare  beauties  of  those  towns 

Chi.  I  speak  of  money.  Sir. 

Mem.  len  thousand  coaches— 

Chi.  Ob,  pounds.  Sir,  pounds.    I  beseech 
your  lordship. 
Let  coaches  run  out  of  your  remembrance. 

Mem.  In  which  the  wanton  Cupids,  and 

*  the  graces,  [sires — 

Drawn  with  the  western  winds,  kindnng  de- 
And  then  our  poets 

Chi.  -Then  our  pay.  fthe  princess 

Mem.  For,  Chilax,when  the  triumph  comes; 
Then,  for  1*11  have  a  IIeav*u  made-*— 

Chi.  Bless  your  lordship! 

Mem.  Stand  still.  Sir.** 

Chi.  So  I  do. 

Mem.  And  in  it 

Chi.  Death,  Sir, 
You  talk  you  know  not  what. 

Mem.  Such  rare  devices ! 
Make  me,  I  say,  a  Heav'n. 

Chi.  I  say  so  too.  Sir. 


Mem.  For  here  shall  run  a  constellation. 

Chi.  And  there  a  pissing-conduit. 

Mem.  Ha! 

Chi.  With  wine.  Sir.  [a  planet. 

Mem.  A  sun  there  in  his  height,  there  such 

Chi.  But  where*s  our  money?  where  runi 

Mem'.  Ha!  [that? 

Chi.  Money, 
Money,  Rii't  like  vour  lordship.  [hiud, 

Mem.  Why,  all  the  carriage  shall  come  be- 
The  stuff,  rich  hangings,  treasure;   or,  say 
we've  none? 

Chi.  1  may  say  so  truly,  [well. 
For  hang  me  if  I  have  a  groat.  I've  serv'd 
And  like  an  honest  man :  I  see  no  reason ■ 

Mem.  Thou  must  needs  die,  good  Chilax. 

Chi.  Very  well.  Sir.  [me; 

Mem.  I  will  have  honest,  valiant  souls  about 
I  cannot  miss  thee. 

Chi.  Die? 

Mem.  Yes,  die;  and  Pelius, 
Eumenes,  and  Polybius :  I  shall  think 
Of  more  within  these  two  hours. 

Chi.  Die,  Sir? 

Mem.  Ay,  Sir;** 
And  you  shall  die. 

Chu  When,  I  beseech  your  lordship! 

Mem.  To-morrow  see  you  do  die. 

Chi.  A  short  warning. 
Troth,  Sir,  I'm  ill  prepar  d. 

Mem.  I  die  myself  then; 
Besides,  there's  reason 


**  King  nor  Kciser.]  Though  this  possesses  all  the  former  editions,  I  can  sec  neither  reasoa 
nor  humour  in  the  mistaken  spelling  here.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  substitutes  Ccesar  for  Keiser;  but  there  needs  no  alteration.  Spenser  fre- 
quently uses  the  expression  of  kings  and  kcsars  in  the  Fairy  Queen. 

*  Whilst  kings  and  kesars  at  her  feel  did  them  prostrate.*     B.  5.  c.  (J.  s.  29. 
» The  captive  hearts 

*  Of  kings  and  kesars*  B.  4.  c. 7.  s.  1 . 

*  This  is  the  state  of  kesars  and  of  kings.*        B.  6.  c.  3.  s.  5. 

*  Mighty  kings  and  kesars  into  thraldom  brought.'         B.  3.  c.  U .  s.  29. 
«  Ne  kesar  spared  he  a  whit,  nor  kings.'        B.  6.  c.  12.  s.  28. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  form  of  speaking,  and  is  found  among  other  jxiets.     In  the  Visioas  of 
Pierce  Plowman, 

*  Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  dust  pashed 
'  Kings  and  kaysers,  knights  and  popes.' 

Also  in  Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  ii.  scene  ii. 

'  71m.  I  charge  you  in  the  queen's  name  keep  the  peace. 
'  Hil.  Tell  me  o'  no  queen  or  keysar* 

It  occurs  likewise  in  Harrington's  Ariosto, 

*  For  myters,  states,  nor  crowns  may  not  exclude 

*  Popes,  mightie  kings  nor  keysars  from  the  same.*         C.  44.  s.  47. 

These  proofs  are  extracted  from  Warton's  Observations  on  Spenser,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.    i?» 

*5  Chi.  ^less  your  lordship i 
Stand  stilt.  Sir. 
Mem.  So  I  do,  and  in  it."]  The  absurdity  of  Chilax  biddinj;  Memnon  stand  still,  and  his 
answering,  so  I  do,  is  I  think  very  obvious,  and  the  emendation  almost  self-evident.     Seward. 
»*^  1,  Sir."]  We  have  no  doubt  that  /,  in  this  place,  means  Ay.     It  was  the  usual  way  of 
writing  that  word  formerly;  and  Memnon  does  not  seem  to  design  more  than  a  mere  assent 
to  the  question,  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  informs  Chilax  several  lines  afterwards  of  his 
kittnt  to  die  himself.  R, 
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Chi.  Oh! 

Mem    I  pray  thee  tell*  me. 
For  thou  art  a  great  dreamer    ■  m 

Chi.  I  can  dream,  Sir. 
If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well.*^ 

Mem.  Was  it  never 
By  dream  or  apparition  openM  to  thee- 


CAf.  He's  mad.  [zium? 

Mem.  What  the  other  world  was,  or  Ely- 
Didst  never  travel  in  thy  sleep? 

Chi.  To  taverns, 
W'hen  1  was  drunk  o'er  night;  or  to  a  wench ; 
There's  an  Elyzium  for  you,  a  young  lady  fit  ? 
Wrapt  round  about  vou  like  a  snake!  Is  that 
Or  it  that  strange  Elyzium  that  you  talk  of 
Be  where  the  devil  is,  I  have  dream'd  of  him. 
And  that  I  have  had  him  by  the  horns,  and 

rid  him ; 
He  trots  the  dagger  out  o'  th'  sheath. 

Mem.  Elyzium, 
The  blessed  6elds,  man ! 

Chi.  1  know  no  fields  blessed,    [have  been* 
But  those  I  have  gain'd  by.   I  have  dream'd  I 
In  Heav'n  too.  [zium. 

Mem.  There,  handle  that  place ;  that's  Ely- 

Chi.  Brave  singing,  and  brave  dancing. 
And  rare  things. 

Mem.  All  full  of  flow  «.  * 

Chi.  And  pot-herbs. 

Mem.  Bow'rs  for  lovers. 
And  everlasting  ages  of  delight. 

Chi.  I  slept  not  so  far. 

Mem.  Meet  me  on  those  banks 
Some  two  days  hence. 

Chi.  In  dream.  Sir? 

Mem.  No;  in  death,  Sir. 
And  there  I  muster  all,  and  pay  the  soldier. 
Away ;  no  more,  no  more ! 

Chi.  God  keep  your  lordship ! 
This  is  fine  dancing  for  us. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Sip.  Where's  the  general  ? 

Chi.  There's  the  old  sign   of  Memnon; 
where  the  soul  is 
You  may  go  look,  as  I  have. 

Sip.  What's  the  matter?  [of  devils, 

Chi.  Why,  question  him  and  see;  he  talks 
Hells,  Heav'ns,  princes,  pow'rs,  and  poteu- 
You  must  to  th'  pot  too.  [tates. 

Sip.  How? 

Chi.  Do  you  know  Elyzium? 
A  tale  he  talks  the  wild-goose-chase  of. 

Sip.  Elyzium? 
I  have  read  of  such  a  place. 

*^  If  I  eat  well  and  sleep  well.]  Luxurious  eating  makes  unquiet  slumbers,  and  unquiet 
slumbers  create  frequent  dreams,  but  they  who  sleep  well  drcdim  little:  I  think  therefore  I 
have  restored  the  true  reading,  which  gives  new  humour  as  well  as  a  new  sense.      Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  sleep  ill. 

**  Vour  worship* s  fairly  met."]  We  suspect  these  words  should  form  Siphax*s  address  to 
Memnon;  but  will  not  disturb  the  text. 

**  Mem.  Provision.']  As  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  word  should  stand  here  without  any 
idea  connecting  with  the  following  sentence,  I  have  substituted  the  natural  word,  which  I'm 
confirmed  in  by  Mr.  Sympson's  concurrence  in  the  same  conjecture.  Seward. 


Chi.  Then  get  you  to  him. 
You  are  as  fine  company  as  can  be  fitted. 
Your  worship's  fairly  met.**  [JftrtV. 

Sip.  Mercy  upon  us. 
What  ails  this  gentleman? 

Mem.  Incision** 

Sip.  How  his  head  works? 

Mem.  Between  two  ribs ; 
If  he  cut  short,  or  mangle  me,  I'll  take  him 
And  twirl  his  neck  about. 

Sip.  Now  gods  defend  us!  [writing 

Mem.  In  a  pure  cup  transparent,  with  a 
To  signify 

Sip.  I  nev^kncw  him  thus: 
Sure  he's  bewitch'd,  or  poison'd. 

Mem.  Who's  there? 

Sip.  I,  Sir. 

iJ/rwr.  Come  hither.    Siphax? 

Sip.  Yes;  how  does  your  lordship?  [well; 

Mem.  Well,  God -a- mercy,  soldier,  very 
But  prithee  tell  me 

Stp.  Any  thing  I  can.  Sir. 

Mem.   What  durst  thou  do  to  gain  the 
rarest  beauty 
The  world  has? 

Sip.  That  the  world  has?  *tis  worth  doing. 

Mem.  Is  it  so?  but  what  doing  bears  it? 

Sip.  Why,  any  thing;  all  dangers  it  ap- 
pears to. 

Mem.  Name  some  of  those  things ;  do. 

Sip.  I  would  undertake.  Sir, 
A  voyage  round  al^out  the  world. 

Mem.  Short,  Siphax. 
A  merchant  does  it  to  sj)ice  pots  of  ale. 

Sip.  I  would  swim  m  armour. 

Mem.  Short  still;  a  poor  jade  [ly 

Loaden  will  take  a  stream,  and  stem  it  strong- 
To  leap  a  mare. 

Sip.  The  plague  I  durst. 

Mem.  Still  shorter; 
I'll  cure  it  with  an  onion. 

Sip.  Surfeits. 

Alem.  Short  still ;  [help  us. 

They  are  often  physics  for  our  healths,  and 

Sip.  I  would  stand  a  breach. 

Alem.  Thine  honour  bids  thee,  soldier: 
"Tis  shame  to  find  a  second  cause. 

Sip.  I  durst.  Sir, 
Fight  with  the  fellest  monster. 

Mem»  That's  the  poorest;  -I^^®»  S*'* 

Man  was  ordain'd  their  master.    Durst  you 

Sip.  How  ?  die,  my  lord  I 

Mem.  Die,  Siphax;  take  thv  sword. 
And  come  by  iliQt  door  to  her?  There's  a  price 
To  buy  a  lusty  love  at. 
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Sip.  I  am  well  content.  Sir, 
To  pffove  no  purchaser. 

Mem.  Away,  thou  world-worm ! 
Thoa  win  a  matchless  beauty? 

&p.  'Tis  to  lose't.  Sir;  [at? 

For  being  dead,  where's  the  reward  I  reach 
The  love  i  labour  for? 

Mem.  There  it  begins,  fool. 
Tboo  art  merely  cozen*dj  for  the  loves  we 

now  know 
Aie  but  the  heats  of  half  an  hour,  and  hated  ^^ 
]>sires  stirr*d  up  by  Nature  to  encrease  her; 
Licking  of  one  another  to  a  lust; 
Coane  and  base  appetites,  earth's  mere  inhe- 
ritors. 
And  heirs  of  idleness  and  blood :  Pure  love. 
That  that  the  soul  affects,  and  cannot  pur- 
chase [love.  Sir, 
While  she  b  loaden  with  our  flesh;    that 
Which  is  the  price  of  honour,  dwells  not  here ; 
Your  ladies'  eyes  are  lampless  to  that  virtue ; 
That  beauty  smiles  not  on  a  cheek  wasli*d 
over,  [phax. 
Nor  scents  the  sweets  of  ambers:  Below,  Si- 
Bek>w  us  in  the  other  world,  Elyzium, 
Where's  no  more  dying,  no  despairing,  mourn- 
ing, 
Wlieie  all  desires  are  full,  deserts  down  loaden. 

There,  Si  phax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever 
livins! 
Sip.  \vliy  do  we  love  in  this  world  then? 
Mem.  To  prescr\'e  it,  [Siphax, 

The  Maker  lost  his  work  else;  but  mark. 
What  issues  that  love  bears. 

Sip.  Why,  children.  Sir 

1  never  heard  him  talk  thus;  thus  divinely 
And  sensible  before. 

il/eiM.  It  does  so,  Siphax;  [vented 

Thingii  like  ourselves,  as  sensual,  vain,  un- 
Bubbles,  and  breaths  of  air;  got  with  an  itch- 
ing 
At  blistcn  arc,  and  bred,  as  much  corruption 
Hows  from  their  lives,  sorrow  conceives  and 
tliapes  'em,  [most. 

And  often  tiuies  the  death  of  those  we  love 
^lie  brinrders  bring  tliem  to  the  world  to  curse 
Vm  i 


Crying  they  creep  amongst  us  like  young  cats; 
Cares  and  continual  crosses  keeping  with  'em. 
They  make  time  old  to  tend  ihem,  and  ex- 
perience py; 
An  ass,  they  alter  so :  They  grow,  and  gooid- 
Ere  we  can  turn  our  thoughts,  like  drops  of 

water. 
They  fall  into  the  main,  are  known  no  more: 
This  is  the  love  of  this  world.     I  must  tell 

thee, 
For  thou  art  understanding. 

Sip,  What  you  please.  Sir.         [trust  thee: 

Mem.  And  as  a  faithful  man — nay,  I  dart 
I  love  the  princess. 

Sip.  There  *tis  that  has  fir*d  him ; 
I  knew  he  had  some  inspiration. 
But  does  she  know  it,  Sir? 

Mem.  Yes,  marry  does  she  ; 
Pve  given  my  heart  unto  her. 

Sip.  If  you  love  her 

Mejn.  Nay,  understand  me;  my  heart  takes 
from  me. 
Out  of  my  body,  man,  and  so  brought  to  her. 
How  lik'st  thou  that  brave  offer?    There's 

the  love 
I  told  thee  of,  and  af^er  death  the  living  P' 
She  must  in  justice  come,  boy,  ha? 

Sip.  Your  heart.  Sir? 
•     Mem.  Ay,  so,  by  all  means,  Siphax. 

Sip.  He  loves  roast  well 
That  eats  the  spit. 

Mem.  And  smce  thou*rt  come  thus  fitly, 
ril  do  it  presently,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it; 
Fur  thou  canst  tell  a  story,  and  describe  it. 
And  I  coniure  thee,  Siphax,  by  thy  gentry. 
Next  by  tne  glorious  battles  we  have  fought 
in,                                                   [tresses, 
By  all  the  dangers,  wounds,  heats,  colds,  dis- 
Tny  love  next, and  obedience,  nay,  thy  life 

Sip.  But  one  thing,  first.  Sir :  I  f  sne  pleas'd 

to  grant  it,  [sider. 

Could  you  not  love  her  here,  and  live?  Con- 

Mem.  Ha?  Yes,  I  think  I  could. 

Sip.  'Twould  be  x'ar  nearer ;  [love, 

Besides,  the  sweets  here  would  induce  the  last 
And  link  it  in.  [here 

Mem,  Thou  say*8t  right;  but  our  ranks 


i>» 


and  hated 


Dfiirts."]  Mr.  Synipson  and  I  concurred  in  believing  hated  to  be  a  corruption,  though 
Wt  ttUow  it  to  make  ^od  sense ;  Seated  seems  much  the  most  natural  word,         Seward. 
JUnttd  is  not  aunss  in  itself;  but  would  in  this  place  be  tautology: 


■for  the  loves  we  now  know 


Are  but  the  heats  of  italfan  hour,  and  heated 
Desires,  &c. 

»•  And  nfhr  deaths  the  living.!  I  doubt  whether  loving  be  not  the  true  word  here,  but  as 
Wlh  are  nearly  wjuul,  as  to  sense,  I  shall  not  change  the  text.  Seward. 

*V\w  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  whole  clause,  taken  together,  agrees  exactly  with  what 

|u»  Rmic  be  Ion' : 

^  There's  the  love 

I  tuU  fhce  of,  and  after  death  the  living! 
XhMi  worJi  arc  little  else  than  reiwuling, 

There,  Siphax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever  living. 
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And  bloods  are  bars  between  us)  she  must 

st^nd  off  too. 
As  1  perceive  she  does. 

Sip.  Desert  and  duty 
Make  even  all.  Sir. 

Mem,  Then  the  king,  tho*  I 
Have  merited  as  much  as  man  can,  must  not 

let  her. 
So  many  princes  covetous  of  her  beauty. 
I  would  with  all  my  heart,  but  *tis  impossible. 

Sip,  Why,  say  she  marry  after? 

Mem.  No,  she  dares  not; 
The  gods  dare  not  do  ill ;  come. 

Sip.  Do  you  mean  it? 

Mem,  Lend  me  thy  knife,  and  help  me  off. 

Sip.  For  Heaven  sake. 
Be  not  so  stupid  mad,  dt!ar  general ! 

Mem.  Dispatch,  I  say. 

Sip,  As  you  love  that  you  look  for, 
Heav'n  and  the  blessed  life •' 

Mem,  Hell  take  thee,  coxcomb! 
Why  dost  thou  keep  from  it?  Thy  knife,  I 
say!  [beg  it, 

Sip.  Do  but  this  one  thing,  on  my  knees  1 
Stay  but  two  hours  *till  1  return  again. 
For  I  will  to  her,  tell  her  all  your  merits, 
Your  most  wivalu'd  love,  and  last  your  dan- 

If  she  relent,  then  live  still,  and  live  loving, 
Happy,  and  high  in  favour :  if  she  frown 

Mem.  Shall  I  be  sure  to  know  it? 

Sip.  As  1  live.  Sir, 
My  quick  return  shall  either  bring  you  fortune. 
Or  leave  vou  to  your  own  fate. 

Mem.  *l\vo  hours? 

Sip.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  Let  it  be  kept. — Away!  I  will  ex- 
pect it.  [^Exeunt  mem,  and  Sip, 

Enter  Chilax,  Fool,  and  Page, 

Chi.  You  dainty  wits!  Two  of  ye  to  a  cater. 
To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner? 

Page,  Ten  at  court.  Sir, 
Are  few  enough ;  they  are  as  wise  as  we  are. 

Chi,  Hang  ye.  Til  eat  at  any  time,  and 
any  where  j  [me 

I  never  make  that  part  of  want.    Preach  to 
Whatyc  can  do,  and  when  ye  list! 

Foot.  Your  patience; 
'Tis  a  hard  day  at  court,  a  fish-day. 

Chi.  So  it  seems.  Sir, 
The  fins  grow  out  of  thy  face. 

Fool,  And  to  purchase 
This  day  the  company  of  one  dear  custard. 
Or  a  mess  of  Rice  ap Thomas,'*  needs  a  main 

wit. 
Beef  we  can  bear  before  us,  lin*d  with  brewis. 
And  tubs  of  pork ;  vociferating  veals. 
And  tongues  that  ne'er  told  lie  yet. 

Chi.  Line  thy  mouth  with  *em. 


Fool.  Thou*st  need,  and  great  need,  for 
these  finny  fish-days 
The  oificcrs*  understanciings  are  so  phlegmatic. 
They  cannot  apprehend  us. 

Chi,  That's  great  pity. 
For  you  deserve  it,  and,  being  apprehended. 
The  whip  to  boot    Boy,  what  do  you  so  near 

me? 
I  dare  not  trust  your  touch,  boy. 

Enter  Stremon  and  his  Boy, 

Page,  As  I  am  virtuous ! 
What,  thieves  amongst  ourselves? 

CM,  Stremon! 

Strc,  Lieutenant! 

Chi.  Welcome  ashore,  ashore. 

Fool,  What,  monsieur  Musick? 

Stre,  My  fine  fool! 

Page.  Fellow  Crack !  why,  what  a  consort 
Are  we  now  bless*d  withal? 

Fool,  Fooling  and  fiddling. 
Nay,  an  we  live  not  now,  boys— What  new 
songs,  sirrah? 

Stre.  A  thousand,  man,  a  thousand. 

Fool,  Itching  airs. 
Alluding  to  the  old  sport? 

Stre,  Of  all  sizes. 

Fool.  And  how  does  small  Tim  Treble 
here;  the  heart  on*t? 

Boy.  To  do  you  service. 

Fool,  Oh,  Tim !  the  times,  the  times,  Tim ! 

Stre,  How  does  the  general? 
And  next,  what  money's  stirring? 

Chi.  For  the  general. 
He's  here;  but  such  a  general!  The  time's 

changed,  Stremon; 
He  was  the  liberal  ^neral,  and  the  loving. 
The  feeder  of  a  soldier,  and  the  father ) 
But  now  become  the  stupid'st 

Stre.  Why,  what  ails  he? 

Chi.  Nay,  if  a  horse  knew,  and  his  head^s 
big  enough, 
I'll  hang  for't.    Didst  thou  ever  see  a  dog 
Rim  mad  o'  th'  tooth-ach  ?  'Such  another  toy 
Is  he  now ;  so  he  glotes,  and  grins,  and  bites. 

Fool.  W^hy,  hang  him  quickly,  and  then 
|;ic  can't  hurt  folks. 

Chi.  One  hour  raving. 
Another  smiling,  not  a  word  the  third  hour. 
I  tell  thee,  Stremon,  h'  has  a  stirring  soul ; 
Whatever  it  attempts,  or  labours  at, 
W^ould  wear  out  twenty  bodies  in  another. 
^    Fool,  I'll  keep  it  out  of  me,  for  mine's 

but  buckram ; 
He  would  bounce  that  out  in  two  hours. 

Chi.  Then  he  talks  [son. 

The  strangest  and  the  maddest  stuff  from  rea- 
Or  any  thing  you  offer — Stand  you  there ; 
I'll  shew  thee  how  he  is,  for  1 11  play  Mem- 
non. 


3*  Bice  ap  TJiomns.']  Bice  ap  Thomas  seems  to  be  the  name  of  some  dish  well  known  in 
tlic  time  of  our  Authors;  yet  this  Welch  dainty  is  strangely  introduced  at  Paphos,  the  scene  of 
this  drama. 
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[Act  t. 


The  strangest  general  that  e*er  thou  heardst 
Stremon !  [of." 

Stre,  My  lord! 

Chi.  Go  presently,  and  find  me 
A  black  horse  with  a  blue  tail ;  bid  the  blank 
cornet  fly. 

Charge  thro*  the  sea,  and  sink  the  navy;  soft- 
Our  souls  are  things  not  to  be  waken  a  in  us 
With  larums,  and  loud  bawlings  j  for  in  Ely- 

zium. 
Stillness  and  quietness,  and  sweetness,  sirrah, 
I  will  have,  for  it  much  concerns  mine  ho- 
nour. 
Such  a  strong  reputation  3*  for  my  welcome 
As  all  the  worla  shall  say :  For,  in  the  fore- 
front, 
So  many  on  white  unicorns,  next  them 
My  gentlemen,  my  cavaliers  and  captains, 
Ten  deep,  and  trapp  d  with  tenter-hooks, ^^  to 

take  hold 
Of  all  occasions ;  for  Friday  cannot  fish  out 
The  end  I  aim  at:  Tell  me  of  Diodes, 
And  what  he  dares  do!   Dare  he  meet  me 

naked  ? 
Thunder  in  this  hand ;  in  his  left — Fool ! 

Foof.  Yes,  Sir.  [fiy  swiftly 

Chi,  Fool,  I  would  have  thee  fly  P  th'  air. 
To  that  place  where  the  sun  sets,  there  deliver. 

Fool.  Deliver?  What,  Sir? 

Chi,  This,  Sir,  this,  you  slave.  Sir! 

[J//  laugh. 
Death,  ye  rude  rogues,  ye  scarabes !  3* 

[^Seizes  the  Fool. 

Fool.  Hold,  for  Heav*n*s  sake. 
Lieutenant,  sweet  lieutenant! 

Chi.  1  have  done.  Sir. 

Page.  You've  wrung  his  neck  off. 

Ch%,  No,  Boy;  'tis  the  nature 
Of  this  strange  passion,  when  it  hits,  to  hale 
people  [heads. 

Along  by  th*  hair,  to  kick  'em,  break  their 


Fool,  Do  you  call  this  acting?  was  your 
part  to  beat  me? 

Chi,  Yes,  1  must  act  all  that  he  does. 

Fool.  Plague  act  you, 
I'll  act  no  more. 

Stre.  *Tis  but  to  shew,  man. 

jpoo/.  Then,  man,  [it; 

He  should  have  shew'd  it  only,  and  not  done 
I  am  sure  he  beat  me  beyond  action. 
Gouts  o'  your  heavy  fist! 

Chi.  1  11  have  thee  to  him ; 
Thou  hast  a  fine  wit,  fine  Fool,  and  canst 

play  rarely. 
He'll  hus  thee,  boy,  and  stroke  thee. 

Fool.  I'll  to  the  stocks  first. 
Ere  I  be  strok'd  thus. 

Stre.  But  how  came  he,  Chilax? 

Chi.  I  know  not  that. 

Stre.  I'll  to  him. 

Chi.  He  loves  thee  well,  [taken 

And  much  delights  to  hear  thee  sing;  much 
He  has  been  with  thy  battle  songs. 

Stre.  Ifmusick 
Can  find  his  madness,  I'll  so  fiddle  him. 
That  out  it  shall  by  th'  shoulders. 

Chi.  My^  fine  fiddler. 
He'll  firk  you,  an  you  take  not  heed  too. 

'Twill  be  rare  sport 
To  see  his  own  tracie  triumph  over  him ; 

t  Aside. 
edges; 
For  money  there's  none  stirring.— 'fry,  good 
Stremon,  [voices 

Now  what  your  silver  sound ^^  can  do;  our 
Are  but  vain  echoes. 

Stre.  Something  shall  be  done 
Shall  make  him  understand  all.    Let's  to  th* 

tavern ; 
I  have  some  few  crowns  left  yet :  my  whistle 

wet  once, 
I'll  pipe  him  such  a  paven" 


'  '3  The  strangest  general  that  ier  thou  heardst  o/*,  Stremon.]  Stremon  should  certainly 
begin  a  new  line,  and  is  the  beginning  of  Chilax's  acting  the  General,  as  is  proved  by  Sire- 
mon's  answer. 

*♦  Such  a  strong  reputation.]  I  have  ventured  to  insert  in  the  text  a  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Sympson's,  as  believing  he  has  hit  upon  the  true  reading.  Seward. 

They  read,  strong  preparation;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  old^reading. 
55  Trapt  with  tenter-hooks."]  Trapt  signifies  accoutered,  accommodated;  as  we  still  use  the 
word  trappings.    So  in  Ben  Jonson, 

'  And  to  answer  all  things  else, 

'  Trap  our  shaggy  thighs  with  bells.* 

3*  Scarahes."]  Sec  note  49  to  Elder  Brother. 

3'^  Silver  sound.^  In  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  scene  v.  one  of  the  musicians 
sings  part  of  an  old  song,  in  which  is  the  following  line ; 

*  Then  musick,  with  her  silver  sound*        R. 

"  A  paven  ]  The  paven,  from  pavo,  a  peacock,  is  a  grave  majestic  dance.  The  method 
of  dancing  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dressed  with  a  cap  and  sword,  by  those  of  the  long- 
xobe  in  their  gowns,  by  prmces  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladles  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the 
motion  whereof  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.  This  dance  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  figure  is  given,  with  the  characters  for  the  steps, 
in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinet  Arbeau.  F.vcry  paven  has  its  ealliard,  a  lighter  kind  of  air, 
made  out  of  the  former  Sir  John  Hawkins's  notes  on  ShaKcspeare. 

^  In 
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C//I.  Hold  thy  bead  ^ip;  fcomb, 

I'll  cure  it  with  a  quart  of  wine.  Come,  cox- 
Come,  boy !  take  need  of  napkins. 

FooL  "You'll  no  more  acting P 

Chi.  No  more,  chicken. 

FooL  Go  then.  [£j;cun/. 

J^nttr  Siphax  at  one  door,  and  a  Gentleman 

ul  the  0 titer. 

Sip.  God  save  you.  Sir  I  Pray  how  might 

1  see  the  princess? 
Cent.  Why,  very  fitlyj  Sir  j  she's  e'en  now 
ready  [there, 

^To  walk  out  tills  way  Into  th'  pirk.  Stand 
You  cannot  miss  her  sight,  Sir. 

Sip.  I  much  thank  you.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Knler  Cults,  Lucippe,  and  Cleanthe. 

Calis.  I-iCt's  have  a  care,  for  I'll  assure  ye^ 
wenches, 
I  wou'd  not  meet  him  willingly  again ( 
For  tho*  I  do  not  fear  him,  yet  his  fashion 
t  would  not  be  acquainted  much  with. 

Cle.  Gentle  lady. 
You  need  not  fear;  the  walks  are  view*d  and 

cm  ply ;  [his 

But  methinks,  madanii  this  kind  heart  of 

Lucip.  Is  slow  a-comins. 

Sip.  Keep  me,  ye  blessed  angels! 
VVhat  killing  power  isnhis? 

Calis.  Why  dost  thou  look  for't? 
t)o$t  think  he  spoke  in  earnest? 

Lucip.  Methmks/ madam,  [lady, 

A  gentleman  should  keen  his  ^ord;  and  to  a 
A  lady  of  your  excellencies. 

Co/fV;  Out,  fool ! 
Send  me  his  heart?  Whatshouldwedowith't? 
dance  it? 

Lucip.  Dry  it,  and  drink  it  for  the  worms. 

Calis.  Who's  that? 
What  man  stands  there? 

Cle.  Where? 

Calis.  There. 

Cle.  A  gentleinail,  [much. 

Which  i  beseech  your  grace  to  honour  so 
As  know  him  for  your  servant's  brother. 

Calis.  Siphax? 

Cle.  The  same,  an't  please  your  grace.— 
W^hat  does  he  here  ? 
tJpon  what  business?  and  i  ignorant? 

Calis.  He's  grown  a  handsome  gentleman. 
Good  Siphax, 


You're  welcome  from  the  wars !  Would  yoti 
with  us.  Sir?  [feartul  j 

Pray  s|)eak  your  will.     He  blushes;   be  not 
I  can  assure  you,  for  your  sister's  sake.  Sir 
There's  my  hand  on  it. 

Cle.  bo  you  hear.  Sir?  [less. 

Calis.  Sure  these  soldiers  are  all  grown  sense- 

Cle.  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  Sir? 

Calis.  Tongue-tied; 
He  looks  not  well  too ;  by  my  life,  I  think—— 

Cle,  S^xfak,  for  shame  speak! 

Lucip.  A  man  would  speak. 

Calis.  These  soldiers 
Are  all  dumb  sainu.^^    Consider,  and  take 


time»  ^ir. 


[d 


own. 
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Let's  forwardj  wfenches,  come;  his  palate's 

Lucip.  Dare  these  nun  Charge  i'  th'  fact  of 
fire  and  bulHs^  [woman? 

And  hang  their  heads  down  at  a  handsome 
Good  master  Mars,  that's  a  foul  fault. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Lucip, 

Cle.  Fy,  beast  I 
No  more  my  brother! 

Sip.  Sister,  honour'd  sister! 

Cle.  Dishonour'd  fool ! 

Sip.  I  do  confess— 

Cle,  Fy  on  thee! 

Sip.  But  stay  till  1  deliver—^ 

Cle.  Let  ine  go; 
I  am  asham'd  to  own  thee. 
^  Sip.  Fare  you  well  then  1 
Y^'du  must  ne'er  see  nie  more. 

Cle.  Why?  Stay,  dear  Siphax  I 
My  anger's  past;  I'll  hear  you  speak. 

Sip.  Oh,  sister ! 

Cle.  Out  with  it,  man  I 

Sip.  Oh,  I  have  drank  my  misthicf. 

Cle.  Ha!  what? 

Sipi  My  dedtriiction ;  [princp.^j 

In  at  mine  eyes  I  have  drank  it.     Oh,  the 
The  rare  sWcet  princess ! 

Cle.  Hdw,  fool?  the  rare  princess! 
Was  it  the  princess  that  thou  saiJst? 

Sip.  The  princess.  [dar'st  m.t! 

Cle.  Thou  dost  not  love  her  sure?   thou 

Sip.  YeS, 
By  Heav'n!  [not. 

Cle.  Yes,  by  Weav'n?  I  kiio^t  thou  cfar'st 
The  princess  ?  *Tis  thy  life,  the  knowledge  of 

It,     ^  .       .         •  L^*"^^* 

Presumption  that  will  draw  into  it  all  thy  kin- 

And  leave  *em  slaves  and  suCcourltss.    The 

princess  ? 


In  Stephen  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,  containing  a  Pleasaiini  Invective  «gairist  Poets, 
Pipers,  &c.  l.')7Df  it  is  enumerated  as  follows,  among  other  dances:  '  Dump!*,  pavins,  gal- 
*  iiardes,  measures,  fancies,  or  new  streynes.*  Steevens's  notes  on  Shakespeare. 

'5  Are  all  dull  saints.]  Mr.  Svmpson  doubts  whether  we  should  not  read  dull  sots :  But  1 
think  he  has  missed  a  fine  image  Tiere.  These  soldiers  are  like  the  dull  statues  of  saints,  they 
onlystand  still  in  speechless  adoration.  Seward. 

"This  is  refinement.     We  can  see  no  allusion  to  staiues,  rior  perfectly  understand  her  rill- 
ing soldiers  jafw/*.    The  oldljooks  say,  dumb  saints.     Dull  never  occurs  till  the  octiivo  ot 

1711. 

^  His  palate's  dou:n.']  Tlijis  seems  to  be  the  same  as  wliat  is  now  called  chap-fallen  by  the 


vulvar. 
V«i..  I. 
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[Act  3. 


Why,  she's  a  sacred  thin^  to  see  and  worship, 
Fix*d  from  us  as  the  sun  is,  high,  and  glorious, 
To  be  ador*d,  not  doted  on.    Desire  things 

possible. 
Thou  foolish  young  man ;  nourbh  not  a  hope 
Will  hale  thy  heart  out. 

Sip.  *Tis  my  destiny,  [it. 

And  I  know  IxHh  disgrace  and  death  will  quit 
If  it  be  known. 

Cle.  Pursue  it  not  then,  Siphax ; 
Get  thee  good  wholesome  thoughts  may  nou- 


Go  home  and  pray. 

Sip.  I  cannot. 

Cle.  Sleep  then,  Siphax, 
And  dream  away  thy  doting. 

Sip,  1  must  Have  her. 


[ribh  thee ; 


Or  you  no  more  your  brother.  Work,Cleanthej 
Work,  and  work  speedily,  or  I  shall  die,^ 
wench. 

Cle.  Die  then;  I  dare  forget    Farewell  I 

Sip.  Farewell,  sister; 
Farewell  for  ever!  See  me  buried* 

Cle.  Stay;  [Siphax? 

Pray,  stay!  He*s  all  my  brothers. — No  way. 
No  other  woman  ? 

Sip.  None,  none;  she,  or  sinking. 

iJle.  Go,  and  hope  well;  my  life  Til  ven- 
ture for  thee. 
And  all  my  art;  a  woman  may  work  miracles. 
No  more !  Pray  heartily  against  misfortunes,** 
For  much  I  fear  a  main  one. 

Sip.  I  shall  do  it.  [^Exeunl. 


ACT  iir. 


Enter  a  Pi  iesless  qf  Venus  and  a  Boy. 

Priest.  "piND  him  bv  any  means;  and, 

^         good  child,  tell  him 
He  has  for^this  old  friend.    Give  him  this; 
And  say,  this  night,  without  excuse  or  busi- 
ness. 
As  ever  he  may  find  a  friend,  come  to  me; 
He  knows  the  way,  and  how.    Be  gone! 
Boy.  I  gallop.  [Exit, 

Enter  Cleanthe. 

Cle.  I  have  been  looking  you. 

Priest.  The  fair  Cleanthe ! 
What  may  your  business  be? 

Cle.  On,*  holy  mother,  [or  never. 

Such  business,  of  such  strange  weight!  Now 
As  you  have  lov'd  me,  as  you  do  or  may  do. 
When  I  shall  find  a  fit  time 

Priest.  If  by  my  means 
Your  business  may  be  fitted — ^you  know  me. 
And  how  I  am  tied  unto  you— be  bold,daugh- 
To  build  your  best  hopes.  [ter, 

Cle.  Oh,  bill  'tis  a  strange  one; 
Stuck  with  as  many  dangers 

Priest.  There's  the  working;  [pleasures. 
Small  things  perform  themselves,  and  give  no 
tte  iMMifident,  thro'  death  I'll  serve  you. 

Cle,  Here. 


Priest,  Fy  1  no  corruption. 
(Vr.  Take  it;  it  is  yours; 


Ik  iu»t  hO  spiced ;  'tis  aood  cold. 
And  goodness  is  no  gall  to  tn  conscience. 
I  kin»w  ynu  have  ways  to  vent  it:  You  may 
hold  it. 


Priest.  I'll  keep  it  for  you.    When? 

Cle.  To-morrow  morning 
I'll  visit  you  again;  and  when  occasion 
Offers  itself 

Priest.  Instruct  me,  and  have  at  you. 

Cle,  Farewell  till  then !  Be  sure. 

Priest.  As  your  own  thou^ts,  lady. 

Cle.  'Tis  a  main  work,  and  full  of  fear. 

Priest.  Fools  only 
Make  their  effects  seem  fearful.     Farewell, 
daughter!  [Ejcit  Cleanthe. 

This  gold  was  well  got  for  my  old  tough 
soldier;  fness 

Now  I  shall  be  his  sweet  again.     What  tMBi- 
Is  this  she  has  a-foot?  Some  lusty  lover 
Beyond  her  line;    the  young  wench  would 

fain  piddle; 
A  little  to  revive  her  must  be  thought  of; 
'Tis  e'en  so,  she  must  have  it.     But  how  by 

my  means, 
A  devil,  can  she  drive  it?  I  that  wail  still 
Before  the  goddess,  giving  oracle. 
How  can  I  profit  her?  'Tis  her  own  pVojcct, 
And  if  she  cast  it  false,  her  own  fault  be  it. 

lErit, 

Enter  Poly  dor,  Eumenes,  Captains, 
and  Stremon. 

Polyd.  Why,  this  is  utter  madness. 

Eum,  Thus  it  is,  Sir. 

Polyd.  Only  the  princess'  sight  ? 

1  Capt,  All  we  can  judge  at. 

Polyd.  This  must  be  look'd  to  timely. 

Ewn.  Yes,  and  wisely. 

Polyd,  He  does  not  offer  at  hit  life? 


4«  Puiy  heartily  against  my  fortdnbs, 

ior  much  I  fear  a  main  one.]  This  reading  carries  a  sense  directly  opposite  to  what  the 
«)|uatluii  rotiuircsi.    We  should  certainly  read. 

Pray  heartily  against  misfortunes^ 
For  much  I  fear  a  main  one. 
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Eum,  Not  yet.  Sir, 
That  we  can  hear  of. 

Polyd,  Noble  gemlemen. 
Let  me  entreat  your  watches  over  him ; 
Ye  cannot  do  a  worthier  work. 

S  Capt.  We  came.  Sir, 
Provided  for  that  service. 

Polyd.  Where  is  Chilax? 

Stre.  A  little  busy.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Are  the  l^ool  and  Boy  here; 

Stre,  They  are.  Sir. 

Enter  Memnon, 

Poly.  Let  *em  be  still  so ;  and  as  they  find 

his  humours     ■ 
Eum.  Now  you  may  behold  him. 
Polyd.  Stand  close,  and  work  no  noise. 
By  his  eyes  now,  gentlemen,  I  guess  him  full 
of  anger. 
Eum.  Be  not  seen  there. 
Alem.  The  hour's  past  long  ago;  he*s  false, 
and  fearful, 
(Coward  go  with  thy  caitiff  soul,  thou  cur  dog ! 
Thou  cold  clod,  wild-fire  warm  thee)  mon* 

strous  fearful ; 
I  know  the  slave  shakes  but  to  think  on*t. 
Polyd.  Who's  that? 
Eum.  1  know  not.  Sir.         \ 
Mem.  But  I  shall  catch  you,  rascal ; 
Your  mangy  soul  is  not  immortal  here.  Sir; 
You  must  aie,  and  we  must  meet;  we  must, 

maggot. 
Be  sure  we  must!  For  not  a  nook  of  hell. 
Not  the  most  horrid  pit,  shall  harbour  thee; 
The  devil's  tail  sh'an*l  hide  thee,  but  TU  have 

thee. 
And  how  I'll  use  thee!  Whips  and  firebrands. 
Toasting  thy  tail  against  a  flame  of  wildfire. 
And  basting  it  with  brimstone,  shall  be  no- 
thing, [rons! 
Nothing  at  all!  I'll  teach  you  to  be  treache- 
Was  never  slave  so  swing'd,  since  hell  was 
hell,  [on't. 
As  I  will  swinge  thy  slave's  soul;  and  be  sure 
Polyd.  Is  this  imagination,  or  some  cir- 
cumstance? 
For  'tis  extreme  strange. 
Eum.  So  is  all  he  does,  Sir. 
Mem.  'Till  then   I'll  leave  you.     Who's 
there?  Where's  the  Surgeon? 
Demagoras! 

Enter*  Demagoras. 
Dem.  My  lord ! 


Mem.  Bring  me  the  Surgeon; 
And  wait  you  too. 

Enter  Surgeon. 

Polyd.  What  would  he  with  a  Surgeon? 

Eum.  Things  mustering  in  his  head:  Pray 

Mem.  Come  hither.  [mark. 

Have  you  brought  your  instruments? 

Sur.  They  are  within.  Sir. 

Mem.    Put -to  the  doors  a  while  there. 
You  can  incise 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  without  defacing? 

jSwr.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  And  take  out  fairly  from  the  flesh? 

Sur.  The  least  thin^.  [my  doublet. 

Mem.  Well,  come  nither  then.    Take  off 
For,  look  you.  Surgeon,  I  must  have  you  cut 
Mylieart  out  here,  and  handsomely.    Nay, 
stare  not,  [burgeon ! 

Nor  do  not  start:  I'll  cut  your  throat  else. 
Come,  swear  to  do  it 

Sur.  Good  Sir 

Mem.  Sirrah,  hold  him ; 
1*11  have  but  one  blow  at  his  head. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it.** 
Why,  what  should  we  do  living  after  you.  Sir? 
We'll  die  before  you,  if  you  please. 

Mem,  No,  no!  [a  cat-hole 

Sur.  Living,  bang  living.*' — Is  there  ne'er 

Where  1  may  creep  thro'?  'Would  I  were  i* 

th'  Indies!  [^Aside. 

Mem,  Swear  then,  and  after  my  death  pre- 
sently 
To  kill  yourselves  and  follow,  as  ye  are  honest. 
As  ve  have  faiths,  and  loves  to  me ! 

Dem.  We'll  do  it.  [enough 

Eum.  Pray,  do  not  stir  yet;  we  are  near 
To  run  between  all  dangers. 

Mem.  Here  I  am.  Sir.  '  [boldly; 

Come,   look  upon  me,  view  the  best  way 
Fear  nothing,  but  cut  home.    If  your  hanci 

shake,  sirrah. 
Or  any  way  deface  my  heart  i'  th*  cutting. 
Make  the  least  scratch  upon  it;  but  draw  it 

whole. 
Excellent  fair»  shewing  at  all  points.  Surgeon, 
The  honour  and  the  valour  oi  the  owner, 
Mix'd  with  the  most  immaculate  love  I  send 
(Look  to*t!)  I'll  slice  thee  to  the  soul.       [it, 

Sur.  Ne'er  fear.  Sir, 
I'll  do  it  daintily.— 'Would  I  were  out  once. 

Mem.  I  will  not  have  you  smile,  sirrah, 
when  you  do  it,     ^ 


**  Snr.  /'//  do  it. 

}Vhy  what  should  we  do  living  after  you,  iSir.l  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  seems 
proper  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Memnon,  not  to  the  burgeon,  and  aocordinely  we  find  Mem- 
non ap])lies  to  them  to  swear  that  tliey'd  immediately  kill  themselves  and  follow  him.  I  have 
therefore  restored  it  to  Demagoras.  Seward, . 

*3  Sur.  Living!  hang  living^  If  the  words  mentioned  in  the  last  note  should  be  taken 
from  the  Surgeon,  surely  these  should  be  taken  from  him  also,  being  quite  contrary  to  the  rest 
of  his  speech.  But  as  it  is  probable  the  Authors  intended  the  Surgeon  to  dissemble  with  Mem- 
non aloud,  while  he  expressed  his  fears  in  a  low  voice,  and  aside  (which  must  have  a  droll 
eflect  in  the  representation)  we  have  left  to  his  part  all  that  the  old  books  assigned  him.. 
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8  tho*  jou  out  a  lady's  com ;  'tis  scurvy : 

o  me  It  as  ihou  dost  thy  prayers^  seriously. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it  in  a  dump;,  Sir. 

AJem.  In  a  dog.  Sir! 
I'll  have  no  dump,  nordumplios.  Fetch  your 
And  then  1*11  tell  you  more.  [tools^ 

Sur.  If  I  return 
To  hear  more,  I'll  be  hang'd  for't. 

Mem.  Quick,  quick ! 

Daa.  Yes,  Sir 

With  all  the  heels  we  have. 

\Exeiinl  Sur.  and  Dem. 

Eum.  Yet  stand. 

Polyd.  He'll  do  it. 
.  Eum.  lie  cannot,  and  we  here. 

Mem.  Why  when,  ye  rascals,  [syringe. 
Ye  dull  -laves?  Willyou  come.  Sir?  Surgeon, 
pog-leach,*^  shall  I  come  and  fetch  you? 

Polyd.  Now  I'll  to  him. 
God  j^veyou,  honour'd  brother! 

Mem.  My  de^if  Polydor, 
Welcome  from  travel,  welcome !  And  how  do 
you? 

Potyd.  Well,  Sir;  Vould  you  were  so. 

Mem.  I  am,  I  thank  you. 
You  arc  a  better*d  man  much  \  I  the  same  still. 
An  old  rude  soldier.  Sir; 

Polyd.  Pray  be  plain»  brother, 
And  tell  me  but  the  meaning  of  this  vision. 
For  to  me  it  appears  no  more;* so  far 
From  commoh  course  ai^d  reason. 

Mem.  Thank  thee.  Fortune, 
At  length  Vyt  found  thc^  roan,  the  man  must 
The  man  in  hondur  bound !  [do  it, 

Polyd,  To  do  wliat?  [circumstance 

Mem.  Hark,  for  I  will  bless  you  with  the 
Of  that  weak  shadow  that  appear'd. 

Polyd.'  Speak  on.  Sir. 

Mem.  It  is  no  story  for  all  ears. 

[Walks  with  kim. 

Polyd.  The  princess? 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  all.         [TFhispen. 

Polyd.  Row> 

Eum.  Sure  'tis  dangerous. 
He  starts  so  at  it. 

Polyd,  Your  heart?  Do  you  know.  Sir — 

Mem,  Yes  J  pray  thee  be  softer.  • 


Polyd,  Mctodo  it? 
Mem.  Only  reserv*d,  and  dedioated* 
Polyd.  For  shame,  brother ! 
Know  what  you  are ;  a  man. 

Mem.  None  of  your  Athens, 
Good  sweet  Sir,  no  philosophy!  Thou  feel'st 
The  honourable  end,  fool.  [not 

Polyd.  Tm  sure  I  feel 
The  shame  and  scorn  that  follow.    Have  you 

sevv'd  thvis  long^ 
The  glory  of  your  country  in  your  conquests. 
The  envy  of  your  neighoours  in  your  virtues, 
liiil'd  armies  of  youf  own,  giv'n  laws  to  na-r , 

tions, 
Belov'd  and  fear'd  as  far  as  Fame  has  travell'd, 
Cali'd  the  most  fortunate  and  happy  Memnon^ 
To  lose  all  here  at  home,  poorly  to  lose  it? 
Poorly,  and  pettishly,  ridiculously,  [wisdom^ 
To  fling  away  your  fortune?  Where's  your 
Where's  that  yOu  govem'd  others  by,  discre- 
tion? [brother! 
Does  your  rule  lastly  hold  upon  yourself?  Fy, 
How  are  vou  fall'n  ?  Get  up  into  your  honodrj 
The  top-branch  of  your  bravery,  and,  from 

thence. 
Look  and  lament  how  little  Memmon  seeing 
now. 
Mem.  Hum!  Tis  well  spoken ^  hut  dost 
thou  think,  young  8cholaK,H 
The  tongues  of  angels  from  mv  happiness 
Could  turn  the  end  i  aim  at.  No,  they  cannot. 
This  is  no  book-case,  brother.  Will  you  do  it? 
Use  no  more  art;  I  am  resolv*d.  ' 

.   Polyd,  You  may.  Sir, 
Command  me  to  do  any  thing  that's  honest. 
And  for  your  noble  end :  But  this,  it  carries— 
Mem,  You  shall  not  be  so  honour'd;  liv^ 
an  ass  still. 
And  learn  to  spell  for  profit:  Go,  go  study! 
Eum.  You  must  not  hold  him  up  so;  he  is 
lost  then.  '[      [turneps,*5 

Me7n.  Get  thee  to  school  again,  andt^ilkdf 
And  find  the  natural  cause  out  why  a  dog 
Turns  thrice  about  ere  he  lies  down :  There's 
learning..  fl  find  it, 

Polyd,  Come ;  I  will  do  it  now :  Tis  brave; 
And  now  allow  the  reason. 


♦*  l^og-leach.]  Leach  is  the  old  word  signifying  a  physician:  It  is  frequently  used  in  that 
sense  in  S|>en9er,' and  otlKir  ancient  writers.     //.     - 
44  (lost  thou  think  J  young  scholar. 

The  tongues  of  angels  from  my  happiness 

Could  turn  the  enal  ann  at?]  Mr.  Syinpson  thinks  this  an  indissoluble  difficulty.  I  thiqk 
the  meaning  intended  is  easy  to  be  seen,  aiKl  by  a  small  transposition  (which  does  indeed  a 
little  roughen  the  metre)  it  will  be  quite  clear.  fletvard. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is, 

Th*  ^nd  I  ain^  at,  could  turn  mi. 

The  old  reading  conveys  the  same  sense,  and  is  pot  more  difficult  of  construction  than  many 
other  passages  in  these  plays.    Mr.  Seward's  is  very  harsh. 

scholars  to  talk  of. 


45 


and  talk  o/'tumeps.]  Why  turneps  should  be  a  subject  for  sch< 
ine  thing  in  the  world  beside,  I  canH  see.     I  believe  it  a  corrupti 


more  than  any  one  thin^  in  the  world  beside,  I  canH  see.  I  believe  it  a  corruption,  but  cannoi 
easily  guess  what  could  have  been  the  original.  The  only  conjecture  I  nave  is  turnspits, 
which  IS  as  low  a  sulnect  of  mechanism,  as  the  re?uon  of  a  dog's  tumiog  round  thrice  i?  in  ano- 
ther part  of  natural  philosophy.  Seward, 
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Mem,  Oh,  do  you  so.  Sir) 
J>o  you  find  it  current? 

Polyd.  Yes,  yes;  excellentf 

Mem.  \  told  you. 

Polyd.  1  was  foolish :  I  have  here  too 
The  rarest  way  to  find  the  truth  out.     Hark 
You  shall  be  rui*d  by  me.  [you  I 

Mem,  1  will  be:  But      ■ 

Pohjd.  I  reach  it ; 
If  the  worst  fall,  have  at  the  worst;  we'll 
3ut  two  days,  and  *tis  thus.    Ha?    [both  go. 

Mem.  'Twill  do  well  so. 

Polyd.  Then  is't  not  excellent?  do  you  con- 

Mem.  'Twill  work  for  certain,     [ccive  it? 

Po/yd.  Oh,  'twill  tickle  her; 
And  you  shall  know  then  by  a  line. 

Mem,  1  like  it; 
But  let  me  not  be  fbol'd  again. 

Polyd,  Doubt  nothing; 
You  do  me  wrong  then.    Get  you  in  there 
As  I  have  taught  you.    Basta  !*^       [private, 
•  Mem.  Work.  IB^t. 

Polyd.  I  will  do. 

Eum.  Have  you  found  the  cause? 

Polyd.  Yes,  and  the  strangest,  gentlemen. 
That  e'er  1  heard  ofj   anon   l'|l  tell  you. 

Stremon, 
3e  you  still  near  him  to  affect  his  fancy,  [Boy 
And  keep  his  thoughts  off:  Let  the  Fool  and 
Stay  him,    they  may  do  some  pleasure  too. 
Eumen'es,  [brought. 

What  if  he  h^rd  a  wench,  a  handsome  whore 


Rarely  drcssM  up,  and  taught  to  state  it^^- 

Eum  Well,  Sir, 

Polyd.  His  cause  is  merely  heat — And  made 
It  were  the  princess  mad  for  him?      [believe 

Kum.  I  tnink 
•Twere  not  amiss. 

1  Capt.  And  let  him  kiss  her? 

Po/yrf.  What  else? 

fi  Capt.  ril  be  his  bawd,  an't  please  you. 
young  and  wholesome, 
I  can  assure  you,  he  shall  have. 

Eum,  Faith,  let  him. 

Polyd.  He  shall;  1  hope  'twill  help  him. 

Walk  a  little;  D^ct, 

ril  tell  you  how  his  case  stands,  and  my  pro- 

In  which  you  must  be  mourners;  but,  oy  all 

Stir  not  you  from  him,  Stremon.        [means, 

Sire.  On  our  lives.  Sir.  \Exeuni. 

Enter  Priestess  and  Chilax. 

Priest.  Oh,  you're  a  precious  manj  two 
days  in  town. 
And  never  sec  your  old  friend. 


Chi.  Prithee,  pardon  me  I 

PHest.  And,  in  my  conscience^  if  I  had 
not  sent — 

Chi.  No  more;  X  would  ha*  come;  I  mqst. 

Priest,  I  find  you ; 
God-a-mercy  Want!  You  never  care  for  me. 
But  when  your  slops  are  empty. 

Chi,  Ne  er  fear  that,  wench ; 
'Shall  find  good  current  coin  still.    Is  this  tlit 
old  house? 

Priest,  Have  you  forgot  it? 

Chi,  And  the  door  still  standing 
That  goes  into  the  temple? 

Prtest.  StUl. 

Chi.  The  robes  too. 
That  I  was  wont  to  shift  in  here? 

Priest.  Are  here  still. 

Chi,  Oh,  you  tough  rogue,  what  troubles 
have  1  trotted  thro'?  [monster 

What  fears  and  frights?  Ever^  poor  mouse  n 
That  I  heard  stir,  and  every  stick  I  trod  on 
A  sharp  sting  to  ipy  conscience, 

priest.  'Las,  poor  conscience! 

Chi.  A  nd  all  to  liquor  thy  old  boots,  wench* 

priest.  Out,  be^st! 

Chi,  To  new-carine  thy  carcase  ;♦•   that's 
the  truth  on  t.  [tether 

How  does  thy  keel?  does  it  need  nsuhng?  s^ 
When  all  thy  linen's  up,  ^ud  a  more  yare? 

Priest.  Fy,  fy.  Sir* 

Chi.  Ne'er  stcmm'd  the  straights? 

Priest.  How  you  talk  ? 

Chi,  I  am  old,  wench. 
And  talking  to  an  old  man  is  like  a  stomacheri 
It  keeps  his  blood  warm. 

Priest.  But,  pray  tell  me ? 

Chi.  Any  thing. 

Priest,  Where  did  the  l)oy  meet  with  you  ? 
At  a  wench  sure? 
At  one  end  of  a  wench,  a  cup  of  wine,  sure^ 

Chi.  Thou  know*st  I  am  too  honest, 

Priest.  That's  your  fault; 
And  that  the  surgeon  knows, 

Chi,  llien,  farewell! 
I  will  not  fail  you  soon. 

Priest.  Yoii  shall  stay  supper ; 
I  have  sworn  you  shall;  by  this  you  shall! 

Chi.  I  will,  wench ; 
3ut  af\er  supper,  for  an  hour,  niy  business-——* 

Priest.  And  but  an  hour? 

Chi,  No,  by  this  kiss;  that  ended, 
I  will  return,  and  all  night  in  thine  arms^ 
wench— !- 
Priest,  No  more;    I  take  .your  meanings 
Come,  tis  supper  time.  \^Exeuni^ 


♦*  jIs  I  have  taught  ye.    Basta, 

Alem.  1VoTk.~\  Basta,  in  Italian,  or  Spanish,  sujficit,  or  it's  enough,  fVom  whence  our 
sailors  term,  avast.  But  I  have  given  tlie  word  to  Memnon^  and  not  to  Polydor,  it  beine 
plainly  his  answer.  Seward, 

Why  take  basta  from  Polydor?  It  destroys  Meipnon*s  speech,  which  is  more  humourous, 
consisting  of  the  single  monosyllable  work. 

*'  To  state  t/.]  i.  e.  to  take  state  upon  her. 

^  Chi,  To  nevhcqrinef  S^c]  Thb  aqd  the  fbur  following  lines  appear  in  no  edition  but 
the  first, 
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Enter  Calls,  CUarUhe,  and  Ludppe, 

Calls,  Thou  art  not  well. 

Cle.  Your  grace  sees  more  a  great  deal 
Than  I  feel.— -Yet  I  lie.    Oh,  brother! 

Calls.  Mark  her ; 
Is  not  the  quickness  of  her  eye  consum*d. 
The  lively  r«i  and  white?  [wench? 

Luctp,  Nay,  she  is  much  altered. 
That  on  my  understanding;  all  her  sleeps. 
Which  were  as  sound  and  sweet.  [laay, 

Cle.  Pray,  do  not  force  mt^ 
Good  madam,  where  1  am  not,  to  be  ill. 
Conceit's  a  double  sickness  -,  on  my  faith,  your 

highness 
Is  mere  mistaken  in  me. 

[^  dead  march  wUhin,  of  drum  and 
sackhuts. 

Calls.  I  am  glad  on*t. 
Yet  this  Pvc  ever  noted,  when  thou  wast  thus. 
It  still  fore-run  some  stranse  event :  My  sister 
Died  when  thou  wast  thus  last! — Hark,  hark, 
ho  I  [fonvard  ? 

What  mournful  noise  is  this  comes  creeping 
Still  it  grows  nearer,  nearer;  do  yc  hear  it? 

Enter  Polydor,  Eumenes,  and  Captains, 

mourning, 

Luclp.  It  seems  some  soldier's  funeral :  See, 
it  enters. 

Calls.  What  may  it  mean? 

Pol^d.  The  gods  keep  yon,  fair  Calis! 

Calls.  This  man  can  j»peak,  and  well.    He 
stands  and  views  us;  [humbly 

♦Would  I  were  ne'er  worse  look'd  upon.  How 
His  eyes  arc  cast  now  to  the  earth !  rray  mark 
him,  [bles. 

And  mark  how  rarely  he  has  rank'd  his  irou- 
Sec,  now  he  weeps  ;  they  all  weep;  a  sweeter 

sorrow 
I  never  look'd  upon,  nor  one  that  bravrr 
Became  his  grief.     Your  will  with  us? 

Polyd.  Great  lady [Plucks  out  the  cup. 

Excellent  beanty ! 

Calis.  He  speaks  handsomely. 
What  a  rare  rhetorician  his  grief  plays! 
That  stop  was  admirable. 

Polya.  See,  see,  thou  princess. 
Thou  great  commarKler  of  all  hearts 

Calis.  I  have  found  it, 
Oh,  how  my  soul  shakes! 

Polyd.  See,  see  the  noble  heart 

Of  him  that  vws  the  noblest  I  See,  and  glory 

(Like  the  proud  god  himself)  in  what  thou'st 

purchased  :  [\  ou  ? 

Behold  the  heart  of  Memnon!  Does  it  start 

Calls.  Good  gods,  what  has  his  wildness 

Polyd.  Look  boldly;  [done? 

You  boldly  said  you  durst.    Look,  wretched 

woman ! 
Nay,  fly  not  back,  fair  folly,  tis  too  late  now. 


Virtue  and  blooming  honour  bleed  to  death 

here : 
Take  it ;  the  legacy  of  love  bequeath'd  yoa. 
Of  cruel  love,  a  cruel  legacy. 
What  was  the  will  that  wrought  it  then?  Can 

you  weep? 
Embalm  it  in  your  truest  tears  (if  women 
Can  weep  a  truth,  or  ever  sorrow  sunk  yet 
Into  the  soul  of  your  sex) ;  for  *tis  a  jewel 
The  world's  worth  cannot  weigh  down :  Take 

it)  lady; 
And  with  it  all  (I  dare  not  curse)  my  sorrows^ 
And  may  they  turn  to  serpents ! 

Eum.  How  she  looks  pier. 

Still  upon  him !  See,  now  a  tear  steals  m>m 

2  Capt,  But  still  she  keeps  her  eye  firm. 

Polyd.  Next,  read  this. 
But,  since  I  see  your  spirit  somewhat  trojubled^ 
I'll  do  it  for  you. 

2  Capt.  Still  she  eyes  him  mainly. 

Polyd.  Go,  happy  heart !  for  thou  shalt  lie 
Intomb'a  in  her  for  whom  I  die, 
Example.of  her  cruelty. 

Tell  her,  if  she  chance  to  chide 
Mc  for  slowness,  in  her  pride. 
That  it  was  for  her  I  died. 

If  a  tear  escape  her  eye, 
'  I'is  not  for  my  memory. 
But  thy  rites  of  ob8e(|uy. 

The  altar  was  my  loving  breast. 
My  heart  the  sacrificed  beast. 
And  1  was  myself  the  priest. 

Your  body  was  the  sacred  shrine, 
Your  cruel  mind  the  power  divine, 
Pleas'd  with  the  hearts  of  men,  not 
kine, 

Eum.  Now  it  pours  down. 
Polyd.  1  like  it  rarely. — Lady! 
Enm.  How  greedily  she  swallows  up  his 
2  Capt.  Her  eye  inhabits  on  him.[lanKuage  I 
Polyd.  Cruel  lady,  Tpow'r 

Great  as  your  beauty  scornful!^'  had  your 
But  ccjual  poise  on  aJl  hearts,  all  hearts  pe« 
rish'd;  [flames  too; 

But  Cupid  has  more  shads  than  one,  more 
And  now  he  must  be  open-ey'd,  'tis  justice : 
Live  to  enjoy  your  longing;  live  and  laugh  at 
The  losses  and  the  miseries  we  suffer; 
Live  to  be  sj^oken  when  your  cruelty 
Has  cut  off  all  the  virtue  from  this  Kingdom, 
Turn'd  honour  into  earth,  and  faithful  ser- 
vice— 
Calis.  J  swear  his  anger's  excellent. 
Polyd.  Truth,  and  most  tried  love. 
Into  disdain  and  downfall. 

Calis^  Still  more  pleasing.         [slaughters, 
polyd.  Live  then,  1  say,  famous  for  cinl 


♦5  Great  as  your  beauty  scornfUL]  This  expression  is  obscure,  but  means, '  As  remarkable 
for  your  s<;orn  and  cruelty,  as  for  your  *  beauty*  J,  N, 
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Live  and  lay  out  your  triumphs,  gild  your 

glories. 
Live  and  be  spoken,  '  This  is  she,  this  lady, 

*  This  goodly  lady,  yet  most-killing  beauty, 
'  This  with  the  two-edg'd  eyes,  the  heart  for 

hardness  [stal ; 

'  Outdoing  rocks;  and  coldness,  roeks  oFcry- 

*  This  with  the  swelling  soul,  more  coy  of 

courtship  [brace  hini/ 

*  Than  the  proud  sea  is  when  the  shores  em- 
Live  *lill  the  mothers  find  you,  read  your  story. 
And  sow  their  barren  curstes  on  your  beauty; 
*Till  those  that  have  enjoy' d  their  loves  de- 
spise ^'OU,  [>'ou,5'^ 

*Till  virgms  pray  against  you,  old  age  find 
And,  e'en  as  wasted  coals  glow  in  their  dying. 
So  may  the  gods  reward  you  in  your  ashes  I 
But,  you're  the  sister  of  my  king  3  more  pro- 
phecies 
Else  I  should  utter  of  you ;  true  loves  and  loyal 
Bless  themselves  ever  from  you !  So  1  leave  you. 

Calis.  Prithee  be  angry  still,  youns  man : 

good  fair  Sir,  [pleas'd. 

Chide  nie  again.     What  would  this  man  do 

That  in  his  [)assion  can  bewitch  souls? — Stay, 

J'jUm.  Upon  my  life  she  loves  him. 

Calls.  Pray  stay. 

Polled.  No. 

Calls.  I  do  command  you. 

Polyd.  No,  you  cannot,  lady, 
I  have  a  spell  against  you.  Faith  and  Reason. 
You  are  too  weak  to  reach  me :  1  have  a  heart 
But  not  for  hawk's  meat,  lady.  [too» 

Calis.  Even  for  charity,  [me 

Leave  me  not  thus  afflicted :  You  can  teach 

Polyd.  How  can  you  preach  that  charity  to 
That  in  your  own  soul  are  an  atheist,  [others 
Believing  neither  pow'r  nor  feai?  I  trouble  you. 
The  gods  be  good  unto  you ! 

Cults.  Amen !  [^She  swoons. 

L'ucip.  Lady! 

C!e   Oh,  royal  madam!   Gentlemen,  for 
Heav'n  sake !  [They  come  hack. 

Polyd.    Give  her  fresh  air:    she  comes 
again :  away.  Sirs, 


And  here  stand  close  till  we  perceive  the  work- 
Eum.  You  have  undone  all.  [ing. 

Polyd.  So  I  fear. 
«  Cupt.  She  loves  you. 
Eum.  And  then  all  hope*s  lost  this  way. 
Polyd.  Peace!  She  rises. 
Cle.  Now  for  my  purpose.  Fortune! 
Calis.  Where's  the  gentleman? 
Lucip.  Gone,  madam. 


Calis.  Why  gone? 

Lucip.  H'  has  dispatch'd  his 

/'»-i:_     TJ A I !a1 


business. 

Calis.  He  came  to  speak  with  me*'' 

Lucip.  He  did. 

Calis,  He  did  not. 
For  1  had  many  questions. 

Lucip.  On  my  faith,  madam* 
He  talk'd  a  great  while  to  you. 

Calis.  Thou  conceiv'st  not; 
He  talked  not  as  he  should  do.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
Away  with  that  sad  sight.     Didst  thou  e'er 
love  me?  * 

Lucip.  Why  do  jou  make  that  question? 

Calis,  If  thou  didst. 
Run,  run,  wench,  run.    Nay,  see  how  thou 

Lucip.  Whither?  {stirr'st! 

Calis.  I  f  'twere  for  any  thing  to  please  thy- 

-,       self,'  [grown 

Thou  wouldst  run  to  th'  devil :    But  I  am 

Cle.  Fy,  lady!  [loves, 

Calis »  1  ask  none  of  your  fortunes,  nor  your 
None  of  your  bent  desires  I  slack  ;  ye  are  not 
In  love  with  all  men,  are  ye?  one,  (or  shame^ 
You'll  leave  your  honour'd  mistress.    Why 

do  ye  stare  so  ? 
What  is  that  you  see  about  me  ?  Tell  me. 
Lord,  what  am  I  become?  I  am  not  wild 


sure; 


Heav'n  keep  that  from  me  I  Oh,  Cleanthe, 
Or  I  am  sunk  to  death !  [help  mcj 

Cle.  You  have  ofi'ended, 
And  mightily;  Love  is  incensM  against  you, 
And  therefore  take  my  counsel:  To  the  tern* 
pie,  [goddess 

For  that's  the  speediest  physic:  before  the 
Give  your  repentant  prayers;  ask  her  will. 


s^  Old  age  find  ye.]  He  had  a  little  before  said.  Live  till  the  mothers  find  ye,  i.  e.  know  and 
are  acquainted  with  your  character.  But  here,  old  age  find  ye,  if  it  be  genume,  must  signify-, 
'May  old  age  overtake  yiou,  and  then  mayyourashes  be  kindled  into  unavailing  flames  oflove.' 
It  is  very  unusual  in  one  sentence  to  use  tne  same  expression  in  two  such  very  different  senses, 
althou&h  it  will  bear  both.  I  think  il  therefore  corrupt,  and  have  ventured  to  change  it  for  a 
word  that  adds,  I  thinkj  much  spirit  and  strength  to  the  passage,  and  might  therefore  probably 
have  been  the  true  one.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  Old  age  fire  you.  We  chose  to  follow  the  old  books.  Old  age  fire 
you,  is  a  strange  reading.  Old  age  rather  extinguishes  fires  than  kindles  them,  and  even  here 
is  exemplified  oy  wasted  coals  and  ashes. 

**  Cal.  He  came  to  speak  with  me. 
He  did. 

Cle.  He  did  not.  ♦ 

Cal.  For  I  had  many  questions.']  Mr.  Sympson  says,  that  the  princess  contradicts  both 
herself  as  well  a&  her  maids  so  ridiculously,  that  she  is  grown  childish  of  a  sudden;   but  he 


re^tori'd. 


SfftVHrd, 
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And  from  the  oracle  attend  youi  sentence: 
She*s  mild  and  merciful. 

Calis,  I  will.  Oh,  Venus, 
£ven  as  thou  lov'st  thyself 

CUi  Now  for  my  fortune. 

(Exeunt  Calls  and  IVomen. 

Polyd.  What  shall  I  do? 

2  Capt,  Why  make  yourself* 

Poiyd.  I  dare  not  j 
No,  gentlemen,  I  dare  not  be  a  villain^ 
Tho' her  bright  beauty  would  entice  an  angel. 
I  will  to  th*  king,  my  last  hope.     Get  him  a 

woman. 
As  we  before  concluded;  and,  as  ye  pass, 
Give  out  theSpartans  are  in  arms,  and  terrible; 
And  let  some  letters  to  that  end  be  feisn'd  too. 
And  sent  to  you ;  some  posts  too  to  the  gene- 
And  let  me  work.  Be  near  him  still.       [ral ; 

Eum,  We  will.  Sir. 

Polyd.  Farewell,  and  pray  for  all  I  What- 
e'er  I  will  yc, 
I)o  it,  and  hope  a  fair  end. 

Eum.  The  gods  speed  ye  I  \ExeunL 

Enter  Slremon,  Fool,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Sen^.  He  lies  quiet* 

Stre,  Let  him  liej  and,  as  1  told  ye. 
Make  ready  for  this  show.  H*  has  divers  times 
Been  calling  upon  Orpheus  to  appear. 
And  shew  the  joys— Now  I  will  be  that  Or- 
pheus ; 
And,  as  1  play  and  sing,  like  beasts  and  trees 
I'd  have  you  shap'd  and  enter:    Thou  a  dog. 

Fool, 
(I  have  sent  about  your  suits)  the  Boy  a  bush, 
An  ass  you,  you  a  lion. 

Fool.  I  a  dog? 
I'll  fit  yOu  for  a  dog.     Bow  wow ! 

Stre.  'Tis  excellent. 
Steal  in  and  make  no  noise. 

Fool.  Bow  wow! 

Stre»  Away,  rogue  1  [^Exeunt. 


Enter  Priestess  and  Chilax. 

Priest.  Good  sweet  friend,  be  not  long* 
Chi.  Thou  think*st  each  hour  ten 

'Till  I  be  ferretings 

Priest   You  know  I  lore  yon^  [robtf 

Chi.  I  will  not  be  above  an  hour:  Let  thj' 

Be  ready,  and  the  door  be  kept. 

[^Cleanthe  knocks  within. 
Priest.  W'ho  knocks  there? 

Yet  more  business? 

Enter  CUanthe. 

Chi.    Have  you  more  pensioners ?     The 
princess'  woman! 
Nay  then,  I'll  stay  a  little*    What  gamcV 
a- foot  now? 

Clei  Now  is  the  time* 

Chi.  A  rank  bawd  by  this  hand  too} 
She  grinds  o'both  sides:  Hey,  boys  I 

Priest.  How,  your  brother  Siphax  ? 
Loves  he  the  princess? 

Clej  Deadly ;  and  you  know 
He  is  a  sentleman,  descended  nobly. 

Chi.  But  a  rank  knave  as  ever  piss'd 

Cle.  Hold,  mother; 
Here's  more  gold,  and  some  jewels. 

Chi.  Here's  no  villainy !  ** 
I'm  glad  I  came  to  th'  hearing. 

Priest.  Alas,  daughter, 
Wliat  would  you  have  me  do? 

Chi.  Hold  off,  you  old  whore ! 
There's  more  gold  coming;  all's  mine,  all. 

Cle.  Do  you  shrink  now  ? 
Did  you  not  promise  faithfully?  and  told  me^ 
Thro'  any  danger—^ — 

Priest.  Any  I  can  wade  thro*. 

Cle.  You  snail  and  easily ;  the  sin  not  seen 
neither. 
Here's  for  a  better  stole, ^'  and  a  new  vail< 
mother : 


5*  Chi.  Here's  villainy  f]  The  old  foIiO  reads,  here's  no  z^tV/atn^j  but  that  is  false  in  fact. 
My  reading  both  compleats  the  sense  and  the  antithesis  to  the  foregomg  sentence.      Sympson. 

Mr.  Sympson  reads.  Here's  more  villainy!  but  the  old  readine,  we  think,  is  right;  the 
negative  being  used  ironically.  Upon  this  mode  of  speech^  the  reiser  will  find  a  note  in  Wit 
without  Money,  p.  278  of  this  volume,  upon  the  words. 

You  know,  not  hoid  to  grace  your  self ^ 

in  which  sentence  Mr.  SeWard  discarded  the  ne^tive. 

In  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  v.  sdene  iii.  FalstafF,  seeing  Sir  \Valter  filunt,  exclaims 

*  here's  no  vanity !'  upon  which  passage  Bishop  Warburton  comments  thus :  *  In  our  Author's 

*  time,  the  negative^  in  a  common  speech,  was  used  to  design  ironically  the  excess  of  a  thing. 
<  'Thus  Ben  Jonson>  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  says, 

'  O  here's  no  foppety ! 

'  Death,  I  can  endure  the  stocks  better^' 

'  meaning,  a§  the  passage  shews^  that  the  foppery  was  excessive.    And  so  in  ma^y  other 
'  places.' 

Mr.  Steevens  has  produced  another  instance  of  the  saxtte  mode  of  expression  from  the  Tale 
•f  a  Tub,  by  the  same  Author: 

*  Here  was  no  subtile  device  to  get  a  wench.*  H. 

5'  A  better  stole.]  Stole,  from  the  I*atin  stola,  we  think,  means  A  ROBE;  and  so,  at  tli*» 
dny,  •  Groom  of  the  stole,*  an  olBcer  of  the  wardrebe. 
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Come,   you  shall   be   my  friend.'^    If  all 
hit 

Chi,  Hang  me! 

Cle.  I'll  make  you  richer  than  the  goddess. 

Priest.  Say  then; 
I'm  yours.     What  must  I  do? 

Cle,  ViW  morning, 
But  very  early,  will  the  princess  visit 
The  temple  of  the  goddess,  being  troubled 
With  strange  things  that  distract  her :  From 

the  oracle 
(Being  strongly  too  in  love)  she  will  demand 
The  goddess'  pleasure,  and  a  man  to  cure  her. 
That  oracle  you  give:  Describe  my  brother; 
You  know  him  perfectly. 

Priest.  I  have  seen  him  often. 
-  Cle.  And  charge  her  take  the  next  man 

she  shall  meet  with. 
When  she  comes  out:  You  understand  me? 

Priest,  WeUl 


Cle,  Which  shall  be  he  attending-    This 
And  easily  without  suspicion  ended ;     f is  all. 
Nor  none  dare  disob^;^^   'tis  Heav'n  that 
does  it,  [pect  it? 

And  who  dares  cross  it  then,  or  once  sus- 
The  venture  is  most  easy. 

Priest,  I  will  do  it. 

Cle.  As  you  shall  prosper? 

Priest,  As  I  shall  prosper ! 

Cle.  Take  this  too,  ana  farewell!  But  first, 
hark  hither,   *  [her  mistress ! 

Chi.  What  a  young  whore's  this  to  betray 
A  thousand  cuckolds  shall  that  husband  be 
That  marries  thee,  thou  art  so  mischievous* 
I'll  put  a  spoke  among  your  wheels. 

Cle  Be  constant! 

Priest,  'Tis  done.  * 

Chi.  ril  do  no  more  at  drop-shot  then. 

lExit, 

Priest.  Farewell,  wench !  {^Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


Enter  a  Servant  and  Stremon,  at  the  door, 

Serv.TJEi  stirs,  he  stirs. 

-■■  ■■•     Stre.  Let  him ;  I'm  ready  for  him ; 
He  shall  not  this  day  perish,  if  his  passions 
May  be  fed  with  musick.    Are  they  ready? 

Enter  Alemnon. 
Serv,  All,  all.    See  where  he  comes. 
Stre.  I'll  be  straight  for  him.  [£!nV. 

Enter  Eumenes  and  Captains. 
Serv.  How  sad  ho  looks,  and  sullen !  Here 
are  the  Captains :  [^Stand  close. 

My  fear's  past  now. 

Mem.  Put  case,  i'  th'  other  world 
She  do  n,ot  love  me  neither?  I  am  old,  'tis 
certain — 
Eum,  His  spirit  is  a  little  quieter, 
Mem,  My  blood  lost,  and  my  limbs  stiff; 
my  embraces. 
Like  the  cold  stubborn  bark's,   hoary  and 
heatless ; 


My  words  worse :  My  fame  only,  and  atchieve- 

ments, 
(Which  are  my  strength,  my  blood,  my  youth, 

my  fashion)  • 
Must  wooe  her,  win  her,  wed  her;  that's  but 

wind,  I  dows. 

And  women  are  not  brought  to-bed  with  sha- 
I  do  her  wrong,  much  wrong;  she's  young 

and  blessed. 
Sweet  as  the  spring  ^nd  as  his  blossoms  tender. 
And  I  a  nippui^  North-wind,  my  head  hung 
With  hails,  and  frosty  isicles :  Are  the  souls 

so  loo,  [loyeless? 

When  they  depart  hence,  lame  ancl  old,  and 
No  sure;   'tis  ever  youth  there;  Time  and 

Death  [nion 

Follow  our  flesh  no  more ;  and  that  forc'd  opi« 
That  spirits  have  no  sexe^,  I  believe  noL 

Enter  Stremon,  like  Orpheus. 

TThere  must  be  love,  there  is  love.     What  art 
thou? 


54  Come,  ye  shall  he  my  friend  i 
Chi.  If  all  hit,  hang  me. 
Til  make  ye  richer  than  the  goddess."]  Here  again  the  speakers  are  strangely  jumbled,  and 
it  is  the  only  place  in  the  play  where  all  the  editions  don't  blindly  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  false  track.    In  this  the  first  folio  reads. 

Come,  ye  shall  he  my  friend  y  if  all  hit, 

Chi.  Hang  me. 
Til  make  you  richer  than  the  goddess. 

The  two  following  editions  endeavouring  to  correct  the  mistake  only  made  it  greater.    Mr 
Sympson  too  saw  ine  mistake  in  the  last  Kne.  Sewar^. 

5*  Nor  none  dare  disobey I\  The  use  of  two  negatives  in  this  manner  (which  we  now  esteem 
very  incorrect)  is  so  common  in  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  our  Authors,  that  it  cannot  be 
looKcd  on  as  an  error  of  the  press,  although  Shakespeare  himself  mentions  the  rule  of  two  nega- 
tives making  an  affirmative.  Seward. 
Vol.  I.  3  K 
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SONG. 


Orph.  Orpheus  I  am,  come  frqm  the  deep* 
below,  [shew  * 

To  thee,  fond  man,  ihe  plagues  of  love  to 
To  the  fair  fields  where  loves  eternal  dwell 
There's  none  that  come,  but  first  they  pass 
thro*  hell:  [ever 

Hark,  and  beware!    unless  thou  hast  lovM, 
Belpv'd  again,  thou  shalt  see  those  joys  never. 

|Iark,  how  they  groan  that  died  despairing ! 

Oh,  take  heed  then ! 
Hark,  how  they  howl  for  over-daring! 

All  these  were  men. 

They  that  be  fools,  and  die  for  famej» 
They  lose  their  name;^ 
And  they  that  bleed 
Hark  how  they  speedy 

Now  in  cold  frosts,  now  scorching  fires 

They  sit,  and  curse  their  lost  desires : 

Kor  shall  these  souls  be  free  from  pains  and 

fears, 
'^U  women  waft  them  o>'er  in  their  tears. 

Mem'  How!  should  I  know  my  passage  is 
denied  me,'* 
pr  which  of  all  the  devils  dare 

Eum.  This  song 
y^as  rarely  formed  to  fit  hiip. 

SONG. 

Orph.  Charon,  oh,  Charon, 
Thou  wafter  of  the  souls  to  bless  or  bane! 

Cha.  Who  calls  the  ferrymen  of  hell? 

Orph.  Come  near. 
And  say  who  lives  in  joy,  and  who  in  fear. 

Cha.  Those  that  die  well,  eternal  joy  shall 

follow;  [swullnw. 

Those  that  die  ill,  their  own  foul  fate  shall 

Ofpk.   Sliall  thy  bluck  bark   those  guilty 
spirits  stow 
That  kill  themselves  for  love  ? 

Cha.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  [n^ar ; 

My  cordap;e  cracks  wlien  such  great  sins  are 
^o  wind  blows  fair,  nor  I  myself  can  steer. 

Orph.  What  lovers  pass,  and  in  Klyzium 
reign? 


airain. 


Cha.  Those  gentle  loves  that  are  nelov'd 
Qrph.  This  soldier  loyes,  and  fain  would 
die  10  win; 
Shall  he  go  on  ? 


Cha.  No,  *tis  too  foul  a  sin. 
He  must  not  come  aboard ;  1  dare  not  row ;' 
Storms  of  despairand  guilty  blood  will  blow. 

Orph.  Shall  time  reles^se  him,  say? 

Cha.  No,  no,  no,  no. 
Nor  time  nor  death  can  alter  us,  nor  pray'r: 
My  boat  is  Destiny;  and  who  then  dare. 
But  those  appoint^,  come  aboard?  Live  still. 
And  love  by  reason,  mortal,  not  by  will. 

Orph.  And  when  thy  mistress  shall  close 
up  thine  eyes 

Cha.  Then  come  aboard,  and  pass. 

(hph.  *Till  when,  be  wise. 

Cha.  *Till  when,  be  wise. 

Eum.  How  still  he  sits!  X  hope  this  spng 
has  settled  him.  [ej'es  vet. 

1  Capi.  He  bites  his  lip,  and  rolls  his  nery 
I  fear,  for  all  this 

2  Capt.  Stremon,  still  apply  to  him. 
Stre.  Give  me  more  room  then.     Sweetly 

strike,  divinely. 
Such  strains  as  old  earth  moves  at! 

Orph.  The  power  I  have  o'er  both  beast 
and  plaiH.; 
^Thou  man  alone  feel'st  mberable  want.^^ 

l^Musie, 
Strike,  ye  rare  spirits  that  attend  my  will, 
And  lose  your  savage  wildness  by  n^  skill. 

Enter  a  masque  of  Leasts. 

T)iis  lion  was  a  man  of  war  that  died. 
As  thou  wouldst  do,  to  gi^d  his  lady's  pride: 
This  dog,  a  fool,  that  hung  himself  for  love: 
This  ape,  with  daily  hugging  of  a  glove. 
Forgot  to  eat,  and  died :  xhis  gootlly  tree. 
An  usher  that  still  grew  before  his  bdy, 
WitherM  at  root :  1  his,  for  he  could  not  wooe, 
A  grumbling  lawyer:  This  py'd  bird,  a  page, 
That  mehed  out  because  he  panted  aee. 
Still  these  lie  howling  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
ph,  love  no  more,  oh,  love  no  more. 

[^Exit  Memnon, 

Eum.  He  steals  off*  silently,  as  ^ho'  he'd 

sleep.  [fiincj'n 

No  more;    but  all  be  near  him;    feed  his 

Good  Stremon,  still!  This  may  lock  up  his 

folly; 
Yet  Heav'n  knows  I  much  fear  him.    Away^ 
softly!  [Exeunt  Captains. 

Fool.  J)ld  I  not  do  most  doggedly  ? 

Strv.  Most  rarely.  [dosasi^in? 

Fool.  He's  a  brave  man;  when  shall  w? 

Page.  Untie  me  first,  for  God's  sake. 

Fool.  Help  the  boy; 


'*  How  should  I  hnov:.]  The  lulitors  of  1750  change  /  to  ^^;  but  the  oW  reading  is  cer- 
tainly right;  for  as  Memnon  imagined  Stremon  to  be  Orpheus,  he  would  not  ask  how  should 
jfej*  know.  The  meaning  is,  *  Wiiat  is  it  you  tell  me?  If  1  should  know  my  passage  wai 
*  denied,  or  which  of  the  devils  durst oppose  my  entrance  to  Klyzium,*  &c. 

57  Orph.  The  power  I  have  both  over  least  and  plant. 

Thou  man  alone  fceVst  miserable  want!]  This  appeared  quite  unintell^ble  to  Mr. 
Sympson.  I  think  there  is  nothing  but  an  of  wanting  to  make  it  clear,  which  1  have  there-. 
fore  added.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  of  the  powW\  but  his  alteration  is  hard,  and  Uic  old  reading  (^ith  t^e 
usual  licence  of  construction)  conveys  the  same  sense. 
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lie's  in  a  wood,  poor  child!    Good  honey 
Stremon.  [pl^y 

IjcVs  have  a  oear-bailing ;  you  shall  see  liie 
Tlic  rarest  fof  a  single  dog!  at  head  all} 
And  if  I  do  not  win  immortal  gloryj 
Play  dog  blay  devil. 

^^fre,  reace  for  thib  time  1 

FooJ.  Prithee  [h6wl 

Let's  sing  him  a  black  santis;  then  let's  all 
In  our  own  bcasily  voices.    Tree,  keep  your 

time. 
Untie  there.     Bow,  wow,  wow! 

Stre.  Away,  ye  ass,  away ! 

Fool,  Wliy,  let  us  do  something 
To  satisfy  the  gentleman ;  he's  maclj 
<  A  gcnlleman-like  humour,  and  in  fashion*') 
Ana  nuist  have  men  as  mad  about  him. 

Sfre.  Peace, 
And  come  in  quickly  ;  'tis  ten  to  one  else 
He'll  find  a  staif  to  beat  a  dpg.     No  more 

words ; 
I'll  get  yoii  all  employment.    Soft,  soft!  in 
all!  [£.1'^. 

I 

Enter  Chilax  and  Cloe. 

Chi.  When  cam'st  thou  over,  wench? 

Cloe.  But  now  this  evening, 
And  have  been  ever  since  looking  outSiphax ; 
I'th'  wars,  he  would  have  look'd  me.   Sure  h' 
Some  other  mistress  ?  [has  gotten 

Chi.  A  thousand,  wench j  a  thousand; 
*rhcy  are  as  common  here  as  caterpillars 
Among  the  corn  ;  they  eat  up  all  the  soldieirs. 

Cloe.  Are  they  So  hungry?  Yet,  by  their 
leave,  Chilax, 
I'll  haVc  a  snatch  too. 

Chi.  Dost  thou  love  him  still,  wench  J 

Ctoe.  Why  shoultl   1   not?    He  had  itiy 
And  all  my  youth.  [maidenhead, 

Chi.  Thou  art  Corh^  the  happiest. 
Id  the  most  blessed  time,  sweet  wertch,  the 

fittest. 
If  thou  dar'st  tnake  thy  fortune!  By  thislightj 
Cloe-  ■  [let  me — 

And  so  I'll  kiss  thee :  And  if  thou  wilt  but 
For  'tis  well  worth  a  kindness 

Cloe.  What  should  1  let  you  ? 

Chi.  Enjoy  thy  minikin. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  still  old  Chilax. 

Chi.  Still,  still>  and  ever  shall  be.   If,  t  sayi 


Thou  wo*t  slrike  the  stroke— I  catinot  dd 
much  harm,  wench. 

Cloe.  Nor  much  o;ood. 

Chi.  Siphax  shall  be  thy  husband. 
Thy  very  husband,  ^Vorttan;   thy  fool,  thy 
Or  what  thou'lt  make  him.  [cuckold^ 

Cloe.  I  ani  over-joy*d,5»  [Kiss  me, 

Ravish'd,  clean  ravisnd  with  this  fortune  I 

Or  I  shall  lose  tnyself.    My  hilsband,  said 

you?  [do  it. 

Chi.  Said  I?  and  will  say,  Cloe;  nay,  and 
And  do  it  home  too ;  peg  thee  as  close  to  hini 
As  birds ^°  are  with  a  pin  to  one  another: 
I  have  it,  I  can  do  it.    Thou  want'st  cloaths 

too. 
And  he'll  be  hang'd,  unless  he  marry  thee. 
Ere  he  maintain  thee:  Ndw  he  has  ladies^ 

courtiersi 
More  than  his  back  can  bend  at,  multitudes ; 
We're  taken  up  for  threshers.    Will  you  bite? 

Cloe.  Yes. 

Chi.  And  let  me- - 


Cloe.  Yes,  and  let  you • 

ChL  What? 

Cloe*  Why,  that  you  wot  of. 

Chi.  The  turn,**  the  good  turn? 

Cioe.   Any  turn;  the  roach  turn. 

Chi.  That's  the  right  turn ;  for  that  tumd 
up  the  belly. 
I  cannot  stay;  take  your  instructions. 
And   something  toward  houshold.     Cornel 

whatever 
I  shall  advise  you,  follow  it  exactly. 
And  keep  your  times  1  point  you;  for,  I'll 

£ell  vou, 
A  strange  way  you  rhust  wade  thi-o'. 

Cloe.  Fear  not  me.  Sir.  [modicum, 

Chi.  Come   then;  and   let's  disj^atch  this 
For  I  liave  but  an  hour  to  stay,  a  short  one ; 
Besides,  more  water  for  another  mill, 
A  n  old  Weak  over-shot  1  must  provide  fol*. 
There's  an  old  nunnery  at  hand. 

Cloe.  W^hat's  that? 

Chi.  A  bawdy-house, 

Cloe.  A  pox  consume  itt 
^  Chi.  If  tne  stones  'tis  built  dtl 
Were  but  as  brittle  as  the  flesh  lives  in  it. 
Your  curse  came  handsomely!    Fear  not; 
Mhere's  ladies,  [citizens^ 

And  other  good  sad  people,*^  your  pink'd 


^'  A  genlleman-lihe  humoiir,  and  inJashionJ]  In  Beh  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
Master  Stephen  says,  *  I  am  mightily  given  to  melancholy,'  and  Master  MatUiew  replies,  *  Oh, 

•  its  your  only  fine  humour.  Sir;  your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit.*     This 
Mr.Whaltey  observes,  *  was  designed  ad  d  sneer  upon  the  fantastic  behaviour  of  the  gallants  in 

*  that  age,  who  affected  the  appearing  melancholy,  and  abstracted  from  common  objects/    This 
passage  of  our  Authors  ^eems  intended  to  ridicule  thr  same,  or  the  like  folly.  .  .   /i.    . 

*^  /  am  overjoyed,  fiJ'f.]  Tliese  words,  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  have  hithekto  been  given 
to  Chilax.     We  have  no  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  Cloe. 

^  As  birds  are  tnith  a  pin^  The  Editors  of  tj-^O  read.  As  boards  are  with  a  pin, 
*'  Chi,  The  turn,  &c.J  This,  and  the  two  following  lines,  appear  only  in  the  first  folio. 
Fidelity  obliges  us  to  restore  them  to  the  text.    Tliey  seem  to  be  the  effusion  of  one  of  Fletcher's 
unguarded  moments. 

•*  And  other  ^ood  sad  people.']  Sad  here  tignlfies  the  same  with  sage,  wise  or  sober. 

Seward. 
Wc 
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That  think  no  shame  to  shake  a  sheet  there : 
Come,  wench  I  lExeuni. 

Enter  Cleanthe  and  Siphax, 

Ch,  A  soldier,  and  so  fearful? 

Sip,  Can  you  blame  me. 
When  such  a  weight  lies  on  me? 

Cle.  Fy  upon  you ! 
I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  her,  have  her  safely, 
And  for  your  wife;  with  her  own  will. 

Sip,  Good  sister [morrow, 

Cle,  What  a  distrustful  man  are  you  I  To* 
To-morrow  morning 

Sip,  Is  it  possible? 
Can  there  be  such  a  happiness? 

Cle,  Why,  hang  me  [night 

If  then  you  be  not  married  I  If  to-morrow 
You  do  not 

Sip,  Oh,  dear  sister— —« 

Cle,  What  you  would  do. 
What  you  desire  to  do— fie  with  her— devil! 
What  a  dull  man  are  you ! 

Sip.  Nay,  I  believe  now. 
And  shall  sne  love  me  ? 

Cle,  As  her  life,  and  stroke  jrou. 

Sip.  Oh,  I  will  be  her  servant. 

Cle,  *Tis  your  duty. 

Sip,  And  she  shall  have  her  whole  will.' 

C/f .  Yes,  'tis  reason ; 
She  is  a  princess,  and  by  that  rule  boundless. 

Sip.  What  would  you  be?  for  I  would  have 


rAct4. 


you,  sisterj 


[man 


Chuse  some  great  place  about  us :  As  her  wo- 
Is  not  so  fit. 

Cle.  No,  no,  1  shall  find  places.  [ber, 

Sip,  And  yet  to  be  a  lady  of  her  bed-cham- 
I  hoU  not  so  fit  neither.     Some  great  title. 
Believe  it,  shall  be  look'd  out. 

Cle.  You  may;  a  duchess. 
Or  such  a  toy;  a  small  thing  pleases  me.  Sir. 

Sip,  What  you  will,  sister.    If  a  neighbour 
prince. 
When  we  shall  come  to  reign— ^- 

Cle.  We  shall  think  on't. 
Be  ready  at  the  time,  and  in  that  place  too. 
And  let  me  work  the  rest;  within  this  half- 
_^    tiour  [ing. 

The  princess  will  be  going;  'tis  almost  morn- 
Away,  and  mind  your  business! 

Sip.  Fortune  bless  us !  [Exeunt 

Enter  King,  Poly  dor,  and  Lords, 
Polyd,  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  banish 

xr*"^  *  \X7L  [marriage ? 

King.  Why,  gentleman,  is  she  not  worthy 
Polyd.  Most  worthy.  Sir,  where  worth 
a^in  shall  meet  her; 


But  I,  like  thick  clouds,  sailing  low  and 
heavy,*^  n,^ 

Altho'  by  her  drawn  higher,  yet  shall  hide 
I  dare  not  be  a  traitor;  and  'tis  treason 

But  to  imagine — As  you  love  your  honour^ 

King.  *Tis  her  first  maiden  doting,  and,  if 
I  know  it  kills  her.  [cross'd, 

1  Lord.  How  knows  your  grace  she  loves 
him  >  ^  fstory) 

Ktng.  Her  woman  told  me  all,  (beside  his 
Her  maid  Lucippe;  on  what  reason  too. 
And  'tis  beyond  all,  but  enjoying. 

Polyd.  Sir, 
Ev'n  by  your  wisdom,  by  that  great  discretion 
You  owe  to  rule  and  orcfer 

2  Lord.  This  man's  mad  sure. 
To  plead  against  his  fortune! 

1  Lord.  And  the  king  too. 
Willing  to  have  it  so. 

^  Polyd*  By  those  dead  princes,  [at. 

From  whose  descents  you  stand  a  star  admir'd 
I^y  not  so  base  allay  upon  your  virtues! 
Take  heed,  for  honour's  sake,  take  heed !  The 

bramble 
No  wise  man  ever  planted  by  the  rose. 
It  cankers  all  her  beauty  j  nor  tlie  vine. 
When  her  full  blushes  court  the  sun,  dares  any 
Choke  up  with  wanton  ivy.     Good  my  lords, 
Who  budds  a  monument,  the  basis  jasper. 
And  the  main  body  brick  ? 

2  Lord,  You  wrong  your  worth ; 
You  are  a  gentleman  descended  nobly. 
1  Lord,  in  both  bloods  truly  noble. 
King.  Say  you  were  not. 
My  will  can  make  you  so. 

Polyd.  No,  never,  never ! 
'Tis  not  descent,  nor  will  of  princes  does  it; 
'Tis  virtue  which  I  want,  'tis  temperance; 
Man,  honest  man !  Is't  fit  your  majesty 
Should  call  my  drunkenness,  my  rashness, 

brother? 
Or  such  a  blessed  maid  my  breach  of  faith, 
(For  I  am  most  lascivious)  and  fell  angers 
(In  whi«h  I'm  also  mischievous)  her  husband? 
Oh,  gods  prcser\e  her!  I  am  wild  as  winter. 
Ambitious  as  the  devil ;  out  upon  me ! 
I  hate  myself.  Sir.     If  you  dare  bestow  her 
Upon  a  subject,  you  have  one  desenes  her. 
King.  But  him  she  does  not  love :  I  know 
your  meaning. 
This  young  man*s  love  unto  his  noble  brother 
Appears  a  mirror.    What  must  now  be  done, 

lords  ? 
For  I  am  gravel'd :  If  she  have  not  him. 
She  dies  for  certain ;  if  his  brother  miss  her. 
Farewell  to  him,  and  all  our  honours! 

1  Lord,  He  is  dead.  Sir, 
(Your  grace  has  heard  of  that  ?)  and  strangely, 


weiTto  te  ^^^^^^  -*^^  --  ^^— ed,  that  sage.  .ise.  soBer  people 

e..  ^-  '       -^w  ^j  /i^at;v.]  Mr  Sympson  would  read  low,  to  make  the  antithesis  stronger 

'c.!:.!!!j  '^^  "  P'^^""'  ^^^  *^'^  ^^*^'  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  it  too  good  to  Bead  My 


*5  Sailing  slow 
to  the  next  line 
chanee.  Seward. 

\>  c  think  Mr.Sympson's  conjecture  happy;  nay.  believe  his  reading  to  be  the  true.; 
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Supplies  ate  sent  fof ,  and  the  general,  [him ; 
This  is  more  cross  than  t*other !  Come^  let's  to 
For  he  must  have  her  (His  necessity) 
Or  we  must  lose  our  honours.  Let's  plead  all^ 
(For  more  than  all  is  needful)  shew  an  reason> 
If  love  can  hear  o*  that  side :  if  she  yield. 
We  have  fought  best,  and  won  the  noblest 
field.  ,  ^Exeuni. 

Enter  Eumcnes,  Captains,  and  Slremon. 

2  Capt.  I  have  brought  the  wench}  a  lustj 
wench. 
And  somewhat  like  the  princess* 

Eum,  *Tis  the  better;  let*s  see  her; 

And  go  you  in  and  tell  him,  that  her  grace 

Is  come  to  visit  him.    How  sleeps  he,  Stre* 

mon?  [Polydor; 

Stre.  He  cannot,  only  thinks,  and  calls  on 

Swears  he  will  not  be  IboFd ;  sometimes  he 

rages. 
And  sometimes  sits  and  muses. 

[Exit  Stremon, 

Enter  Courtezan  *'  and  Captain. 

Eum,  He's  past  all  help  sure. 
How  do  you  lifee  her? 


King,  No, 
I  can  assure  you,  no ;  there  was  a  trick  in*t : 
Read  that,  and  then  know  all.   What  ails  the 
gentleman? 

[Poludor  is  sick  on  the  sudden^ 
Hold  him!  How  Jo  you.  Sir? 
Polyd.  Sick  on  the  sudden, 
Hactremely  ill,  wondrous  ill. 
King.  Where  did  it  take  you? 
Polyd.  Here  in  my  head.  Sir,  and  my  heart » 
tor  Heav'n's  sake—  [sently, 

Ktn^.  Conduct  him  to  his  chamber  pre- 

And  bid  my  doctors 

Polyd,  No,  I  shall  be  well,  Sir.  [sakci 
I  do  beseech  your  grace,  even  for  the  gods* 
Remember  my  poor  brother!    1  shall  pray 

then [will  do  it» 

King»  Away !  he  grows  more  weak  still.    1 
Or  Heav'n  forget  me  ever!  Now  your  coun- 
sels, [Exit  Polyd, 
For  I  am  at  my  wit*s  end.  What  with  you.  Sir? 

Efiter  Messenger,  with  a  letter. 

Mess.  Letters  from  warlike  Pelius. 
iifing.  Yet  more  troubles?—  [allj 

The  Spartans  are  in  anns,^  and  like  to  win 

^  The  Spartans  are  in  arms.']  Mr.  Sympson  would  have  these  two  lines  spoke  by  the  Mes- 
senzfr,  as  thmking  that  the  King  had  not  ume  to  inspect  his  letters :  But  as  a  small  pause  was 
sufficient  to  see  the  general  purport  of  them,  and  as  messengers  who  bring  letters  seldom  are  to 
deliver  the  full  contents  of  them  before-hand,  I  make  no  change  here.  Hie  two  lines  may  be 
even  supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  letter*  Seward. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  a  common  pause  would  be  sufficient  to  discover  the  con« 
tents  of  the  letters,  and  we  believe  such  pause  to  nave  been  intended  by  our  Poets ;  but  the  two 
lines  rather  seem  to  convey  the  purport  of  the  letters^  than  to  be  the  b^nnin^  of  them* 

®'  Enter  Whore  and  Captain.']  When  the  Whore  goes  out  it  is  said.  Exit  Cloe,  and  Cloe 
was  certainly  designed  bj  the  Autnor,  as  the  filthy  description  of  her  in  this  scene  makes  the 
fate  of  Siphax,  in  marrymg  her  instead  of  the  Princess,  much  more  comic.  Seward. 

If  the  Wench  is  Cloe,  the  Captain  should  be  Chilax;  but  their  plot  was  not  on  M^onnon, 
but  Siphax,  and  is  afterwards  put  in  execution.  Eumenes  and  the  Captains  are  here  also 
pursuins  the  device  they  had  meditated  in  the  last  act.  And  the  Authors  seems  to  have 
intendea  this  Wench  and  Cloe  as  two  different  women,  though  perhaps  the  players,  from  the 
thinness  of  their  troop,  might  have  assigned  both  parts  to  one  performer.  There  is  not  a  word 
in  the  play  to  countenance  the  idea  that '  Cloe  (as  Mr*  Seward  asserts)  was  certainly  designed 

•  by  the  Author,'  in  this  place.  » 

To  these  observations  it  mav  be  added,  that  Cloe  seems  a  very  different  character  from  the 
abandoned  strumpet  Mr.  Sewanf  understands  her  to  be^  she  seems  to  have  been  wholly  attached 
to  Siphax,  from  the  words, 

,Chi.  Dost  love  him  still,  wench? 

Cloe.  Why  should  I  not  ?  He  had  my  maidenhead^ 

•  And  all  my  youth.  / 

And  her  submission  to  Chilax's  addresses  proceeds  entirely  from  that  appearing  the  purchase  of 
Siphax  for  her  husband.  It  is  also  paying  Chilax  a  very  ill  compliment,  to  suppose  him  so 
eager  after  a  woman  who  stinks  like  a  poison  d  rat,  or  a  rotten  cabbage.  As  to  the  words 
Exit  Cloe,  they  are  no  authority  at  all,  since  we  find  Enter  Whore  at  her  introduction;  one 
must  therefore  be  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  proof  that  the  Authors  meant  two  separate 
characters,  in  the  first  folio;  where,  towards  the  catastrophe,  we  read.  Enter  King,  Calis, 
Memnon,  Cleanthe,  Courtezan,  and  Lords*  We  therefore  consider  the  person  brought  to 
Memnon  as  a  distinct  character;  but  shall  call  her  Courtezan,  in  preference  to  Whore. 

The  Players  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  characters,  were  very  heedless.  In 
this  same  scene,  iheFirst  Captain  says,  /  have  brought  the  Wench;  and  afterwards  is  very  sati- 
rical upon  the  person  who  has  brought  her ;  from  whence  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  our  Poets 
introduced  more  assistant  Captains.  We  have  attempted,  we  hope  with  success,  to  place  the 
speeches  of  the  Captains  more  consistently  than  has  been  hitherto  done. 


\. 
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[Act  4. 


i  Capi.  By  th'  mass,  a  good  round  virgin; 
And>  at  first  sight,  resembling.     She's  well 
cloaiird  too. 

Eum,  But  is  she  sound? 

8  Capt.  Of  wind  and  limb,  I  warrant  her. 

Euta,  You  are  instructed,  lady? 

Cottrl.  Yes;  and  know.  Sir, 
How  to  beliave  myself,  ne'er  fear. 

Eum.  Polybius, 
Where  did  h6  get  this  vermin? 

I  Cnpi.  Hanj?  him,  badger! 
There's  not  a  hole  free  from  him;   whores 

and  whores'  mutes 
Do  all  pay  him  obedience* 

Etim.  Indeed,  i'th'  war 
His  quarter  was  all  whore>  whofc  u|x>n  whore, 
And  lin'd  with  whore.  Beshrew  me^  'tis  a  fair 
wliore. 

1  Capt.  She  has  smock'd  a\Vay  htt  blood : 
but,  fair  or  foul. 
Or  blind  or  lame,  that  can  but  lift  her  le^  up* 
Comes  not  amiss  to  him ;  he  rides  like  a  night- 
All  ages,  all  religions.  [mare, 

Eum.  Can  you  state  it? 

Court.  I'll  make  a  shift-. 


Eum.  He  must  lie  with  you,  lady. 
Court.  Let  him;  he's  not  Uic  first  man  I 
have  luin  with^ 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last. 

Enter  Memnom. 

2  Capt.  He  comes ;  no  more  words;  [her! 
She  hiis  her  lesson  throtighly.    How  he  view* 

Eum,  Go  forward  now ;  so  I  bravely  ^  stand  I 

Mem,  Great  lady. 
How  humbly  I  am  botihd- 


t  r; 


Court.  Yoii  shall  tint  kneel.  Sir.  [soldier; 
Come,  I  have  done  you  wrong.  Stand,  my 
And  thus  I  mak(^  aitiends.  [^Kisses  him. 

Eum.  A  plague  confound  you ! 
Is  this  your  state? 

2  Capt.  *Tis  well  enough; 

Mem.  Oh,  lady^  [beauty. 

Your  royal  hand,  ybiir  hand,  my  dearest 
Is  more  thati  I  must  purchase!  Hce,  divine 
I  dare  ret-enge  my  wrongs. — Ha  !  [one, 

1  Capi.  A  damn'd  foul  one. 

Eum,  The  lees  of  bawdy  prunes,**  mourning 


gloves ! 


All  spoil'd,  by  Heav'n^ 


^*  The  lees  of  hawdy  prewns  ]  This  reading  obtained  till  1750;  when  the  modest  and  judi- 
cious Editors  of  that  sera  chose  to  substitute  brettis  for  prewns.  Tliough  they  may  ?»iand 
excused  for  not  understanding  the  expression,  bawdjj  prewns,  whence  had  they  the  right  of 
iniroducin*^  hrettis,  without  the  least  notice  given  to  their  readers?  That  prunes  is  the  right 
word  (while  binvis  is  devoid  of  meaning)  appears  beyond  a  doubt.  Mcmnon,  taking  the  hand 
of  the  counterfeit  princess,  expresses  ji  surprise;  which  EuuK-ncs  explains  the  cause  of,  by  sup- 
posing he  had  discovered  the  lees  of  bawdy  prkvvns  upon  it.  Slewed  prctnns  were  the  constant 
appendages  of  a  brothel  in  our  Authors'  time:  The  last  Editor  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  rlotes  on 
the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV\  act  iii.  scene  iii.  furnishes  the  following  proofs  of  this  fact: 

*  Dr.  Lodge,  in  his  pamphlet  called  Wit's  Miserie,  or  the  World's  Madnesse,  li)Cj6,  de- 
'  scribes  a  bawd  thus:  *  This  is  shec  that  laies  wail  at  all  the  carriers  for  wenches  new  come 
•*  up  to  London ;  and  you  shall  know  her  dwelling  by  a  disk  of  stew* d  prunes  in  the  window, 
**  and  two  or  thre^  fleering  wenches  sit  knitting  or  sowing  iri  her  shop.* 

«  In  Measure  for  Measure,  act  ii.  the  male  bawd  excuses  himself  for  having  admitted  Rl- 
'  bow's  wife  into  his  house,  by  saying,  '  that  she  Came  in  great  with  child,  and  longing  for 
**  stew* d  prunes,  which  stood  in  a  dish,*  &c. 

'  Slender,  who  apparently  wishes  to  recomnlend  himself  to  his  mistress  by  a  sefeming  pro- 
'  pensity  to  love  as  well  as  war,  talks  of  having  measured  weapons  with  a  fencing-master  for  i 

*  dish  of  stewed  prunes.* 

'  In  another  old  dramatic  piece,  entitled.  If  this  be  not  a  Good  Play  the  Divel  is  in  it, 
'  l6l2,  a  bravo  enters  with  money,  and  says,  **  This  is  the  |>ension  of  the  stews,  you  need  not 
"  untie  it;  'tis  stew-money.  Sir,  slew* d  prune  cash,  Sir.' 

*  Among  the  other  sins  laid  to  the  chara;e  of  the  once  celebrated  Gabriel  Hervey,  by  his 
«  antagonist  Nash,  *  to  be  drunk  with  the  sirrop  or  liquor  of  stew*d  prunes,*  is  not  the  least 
insisted  on. 

*  In  The  Knave  of  Hearts,  a  collection  of  satirical  poems,  l6l2,  a  whoring  knave  is  men- 
tioned, as  taking 

*«  Burnt  wine,  stew' d  prunes,  a  punk  to  solace  him.* 

*  In  The  Knave  of  Spades,  another  collect iori  of  the  same  kind,  l6ll,  is  the  following 

*  description  of  a  wanton  inveigling  a  young  man  into  her  house; 

«< He  to  his  liquor  falls, 

••  While  she  unto  her  maids  for  cakes, 
*•  Slewed  prunes,  and  pippins,  calls.' 

*  Soj  in  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  a  comedy,  I6I9.  '  Td  sfearch  my  house!  I  hate 
**  no  varlets,  no  stew* d  prunes,  no  she  fiery,*  ^c. 

*  The  passages  already  quoted  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  a  dish  of  stcu)*d  prunes  was  not 
'  only  the  ancient  designation  of  a  brothel,  but  the  constant  appendage  to  it. 

*"rroin  A  Treatise  on  the  Lues  Venerea,  written  by  W.  Clowes,  one  of  her  majesty's 

iurgeom^ 
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Ment.  Ha!  who  sirt  thou? 

1  Capt.  A  shame  on  you, 
Ypu  clawing  scabby  whore! 

J^Iem.  I  say,  who  art  thou  ? 

Eutn.  Why,  'tis  the  princess.  Sir. 

Mem.  The  devil.  Sir ! 
'Tis  some  rogue  thing. 

Court,  If  this  abuse  be  Ipve,  Sir, 
Qt  I,  that  laid  aside  my  modesty- 


Eum,  So  far  thou  It  fiev^r  find  it. 

Mem,  Do  not  weep; 
For,  if  yqu  be  the  princess,  \  will  love  you, 
)  ndee<J  1  will,  aqd  honour  you,  fight  for  you  i 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes.  By  Heav'n,  she  stinks ! 

\v*ho  art  thou? 
Stinks  like  a  poisonM  rat  behind  a  hangings 
"VVoman,  who  art? — Like  a  rotten  cabbage. 

2  Capt,  You're  much  to  blame.  Sir;  'tis 
the  princess. 

Mem.  How ! 
She  the  princess? 

Kum,  And  the  lovine  princess, 

1  Capt.  Indeed,  the  doting  princess. 

Mvm.  Come  hither  once  more ; 
Tlie  princess  smells  like  morning's  breatli^ 
pure  amber. 

Beyond  the  courted  India  in  her  spices. 

Still  a  dead  rat,  by  Heaven!  Thou  a  princess? 

Eum.  VVhat  a  dull  whore  is  this? 

Mem,  J '11  tell  you  presently; 
For,  if  she  be  a  princess,  as  she  may  be 
And  yet  stink  too,  and  strongly,  1  shrill  find 
her. 

f^etch  the  Numidian  lion  I  brought  over: 
f  she  be  sprung  from  th'  royal  blood — the 
lion! 


He'll  do  you  reverence;  els 

Court,  1  beseech  your  lordship— 

Bum.  He'll  tear  her  all  to  nieces.*^^ 

Court,  I  am  no  princess.  Sir. 

Mem,  Who  brought  thee  hither? 

2  Cap/.  If  you  confess,  we'll  hang  you. 

Court.  G€)od  my  lord 

Metn,  Who  art  thou  then? 

Court.  A  poor  retaining  whore.  Sir, 
To  one  of  your  lordship's  captains. 

Mem.  Alas,  poor  whore! 
Go;  be  a  whore  still,  and  stink  worse.    Ha, 
ha,  ha!  [^Exit  Courtezan, 

What  fools  are  these,  and  coxcombs ! 

[Exit  Memnon. 

Eum.  I  am  right  glad  vet. 
He  takes  it  with  such  lightness. 

1  Capt  Methinks  his  face  too 

Is  not  so  clouded  as  it  was.     How  he  looks  I 
Eum,  Where's  your  dead  rat? 

2  Capt.  The  devil  dine  upon  her! 
Lions?    Why,    what   a  medicine    \i2A  hf 

gotten 

To  ivy  a  whore  I 

i 

Enter  Stremon, 

Stre,  Here's  pne  from  Polydor  stays  to  speaH 

with  ye. 
Eum.  VViih  whom?  fbeen? 

Stre.  With  all.     Where  has  the  ^neral 
He's  laughing  to  himself  extremely. 
Eum.  Come,  » 

I'H  ttll  thee  how  j  I'm  glad  yet  he's  so  merry. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V, 


»       Enter  Cfiilax  and  Priestess, 

Chi.  "W^HAT  lights  are  those  that  enter 

^  '  there?  Still  nearer? 

Plague  o*  your  rotten  itch !  do  you  draw  me 

hither 
Jnto  the  temple,  to  betray  me?  Was  there  po 

place 
To  satisfy  your  sin  in — Gods  forgive  me} 
^till  they  come  forward. 

Priest.  Peace,  you  fool !  1  have  fotind  it : 
'Tis  the  youqg  princess  Ci^lis. 

*  surgeons,  \Bgd,  and  other  books  of  the  same  kind,  it  appears  that  ppunes  were  directed  to  bq 

*  boiled  in  broth  for  those  persons  already  infected,  and  that  both  stewed  prunes  and  I'oas^ 
f  apples  were  commonly,  though  unsuccessfullv,  taken  by  way  of  prevention^* 

Air.  Steevens's  notp  is  u|X)n  the  worids^  *■  'Iliere's  no  more  faith  i^  thee  than  in  a  stew'i 
f  prune.''  JFt, 

^'  Eum.  He' It  tear  her  alt  to  pieces.']  This  is  giyen  to  Eumems  in  all  the  editions,  vvhei^ 
it  is  evidently  the  conclusion  of  Alemnon  s  speech.  Sewaid, 

The  speech  belongs  to  filuinenesj^  h^  it  b|eeii  Me^no;i's^  it  iivoul4  ruM,  //«*//  tear  yon 
«//  to  pieces. 


Chi.  Tis  the  devil. 
To  claw  us  for  our  catter^vauling. 

Priest.  Retire  softly. 
I  did  not  look  for  you  these  two  hours,  lady. 
Beshrewvour haste ! — ^Thatway.  [To  €hiloj(^\ 

Chi.  That  goes  to  th'  altar. 
You  old  blind  beast! 

Priest^  I  know  not;  any  way. 
Still  they  come  nearer.     I'll  in  to  th'  oracle. 

Chi.  That's  well  remember'd ;  I'll  in  witl^ 
you. 

Priest.  pc>^  [Exeunt^ 
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Enter  Calls  and  her  train,  with  lights,  sing^ 
ing:  Lucippe  and  Cleanthe, 

SONG. 

Oh,  fair  sweet  goddess,  queen  of  loves. 
Soft  and  gentle  as  thy  doves, 
Humble<^y  d,  and  ever  ruing 
Those  poor  hearts,  their  loves  pursuing ! 
Oh,  thou  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  happy  nights, 
Star  of  dear  content  and  pleasure. 
Of  mutual  loves  the  endless  treasure! 
Accept  this  sacrifice  we  bring, 
Thou  continual  youth  and  spring. 
Grant  this  lady  her  desires. 
And  cv*ry  hour  we'll  crown  tliy  fires. 

Enter  a  Nun. 

Nun.  You  about  her,  all  retire. 

Whilst  the  princess  feeds  the  fire. 
When  your  devotions  ended  be 
To  th*  oracle  1  will  attend  ye. 

[Exit  Nun,  and  draws  the  curtain 
close  to  Calis, 

Enter  Stremon  and  Eumcnes, 

Stre,  He  will  abroad. 

Eum,  How  does  his  humour  hold  him? 

Stre.  He*s  now  grown  wondrous  sad,  weeps 

often  too,  Py. 

Talks  of  his  brother  to  himself,  starts  strange- 

Eum.  Does  he  not  curse? 

Stre.  No. 

Eum.  Nor  break  out  in  fury, 
OfTring  some  new  attempt? 

Stre.  Neither.     'To  th'  temple,' 
Js  all  we  hear  of  now:  What  tliere  he  will 
do  [him. 

Eum.  I  hope  repent  his  fully;  let's  be  near 

Stre.  Where  are  the  rest? 

Eum.  About  a  business  [madness. 

Concerns  him  mainly ;  if  Heav*n  cure  this 
He's  man  for  ever,  Stremon. 

Stre.  Does  the  king  know  it? 

Eum.  Yes,  and  miich  troubled  with  it,  he's 


now  ^one 


To  seek  his  sister  out. 

Stre,  Come,  let's  away  then. 


[^Exeunt. 


Enter  Nun,  she  opens  the  curtain  to  Caljs^ 
Calls  at  the  oracle. 

Nun.  Peace  to  your  prayers,  lady  1  WiU  it 
please  you 
To  pass  on  to  the  oracle? 
Calis.  Most  humbly. 

[Chilax  and  Priestess  in  the  oracle. 


Chi.  Do  you  hear  that? 
Priest,  Yes;  lie  close. 
Chi.  A  wildfire  take  you !  Tnow ! 

What  shall  become  of  me  ?  I  shall  be  nang*d 
Is  this  a  time  to  shake?  a  halter  shake  youT 
Come  up  and  juggle,  come. 
Priest.  Vm  monstrous  fearful! 
Chi.  Up,  you  old  gaping  oyster,  up  and 
answer!  [me 

A  mouldy  mange  upon  your  chaps!  You  told 
I  was  safe  here  till  tne  bell  rung. 

Priest,  I  was  prevented,  [princess , 

And  did  not  look  these  three  hours  for  th« 
Chi.  Shall  we  be  taken? 
Priest.  Speak,  for  love's  sake,  Chilaxl 
I  cannot,  yor  1  dare  not, 
Chi.  I'll  speak  treason. 
For  I  had  as  lieve  be  hang*d  for  that-*-^— 
Priest.  Good  Chilax ! 
Chi.  Must  it  be  stmg  or  said?  What  shall 
I  tell 'em? 
They're  here;  here  now,  preparing. 
Priest.  Oh,  my  conscience ! 
Chi   Plague  o'  your  spur-gall'd  conscience! 
does  it  tire  now. 
Now  when  it  should  be  toughest?  I  could 
make  thee 
Priest.  Save  us !  we're  both  undone  elic^ 
Chi.  Down,  you  dog  then  l 
Be  ouiet,  and  be  stanch  too ;  no  inundations, 
AuM,  Here  kneel  again;  and  Venus  grant 

your  wishes ! 
Calis.  Oh,  divinest*^'  star  of  Heav'n, 
Thou  in  po>v'r  above  the  seven : 
Thou  sweet  kindler  of  desires, 
'  'Till  they  grow  to  mutual  fires  t 
Thon,  on,  gentle  queen,  that  art 
Curer  of  each  wounded  heart : 
Thou  the  fuel,  and  the  flame; 
Thou  in  Heav'n,  and  here  the  sanie: 
Thou  the  wooer,  and  the  woo'd : 
Thou  the  hunger,  and  the  food  i 
Thou  the  prayer,  and  the  pray'd; 
Thou  what  is,  or  shall  be  saia : 
Thou  still  young,  and  golden  tressed, 
Make  me  by  thy  answer  blessed ! 
Chi.  When?  [by  all  means; 

Priest.  Now  speak  handsomely,  and  small 
I  have  told  you  what.  [Thunder. 

Chi.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  new  tale. 
Now  for  my  neck-veyse,^'    I  have  heard  thy 

pray'rs. 
And  mark  me  well, 

Music,     Fenus  descends. 

Nun.  The  goddess  is  displeased  much ; 
The  temple  shakes  and  totters :  She  appears* 
Bow,  lady,  bowl 


^'  O  divine  star  of  Heav'n.']  Former  editions,  Seward, 

^9  Now  for  my  neck-versej  When  a  person  formerly  had  the  benefit  of  clergy  allowed 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  read,  and  one  verse  was  always  sdected  for  that  purpose.  It  was  that 
containing  the  words  miserere  met  Dfus^  which,  from  that  cirpQmsUiacc«  obtained  the  nam* 
of  the  nech'Vci'Sfy  K* 
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Venus.  Purge  mc  the  temple  round. 
And  live  by  this  example  henceforth  sound. 
Virgin,  I  have  ?een  thy  tears. 
Heard  thy  wishes,  and  thy  fears; 
Thy  holy  incense  flew  above. 
Hark,  therefore,  to  thy  doom  in  love: 
Had  thy  heart  been  soft  at  first. 
Now  thou  hadst  allay'd  thy  thirst; 
Had  thy  stubborn  will  but  bended^ 
All  thy  sorrows  here  had  ended; 
Therefore  to  be  just  in  love, 
A  strange  fortune  thou  must  prove; 
And,  for  thou'st  been  stern  and  coy, 
A  dead  love  thou  shalt  enjoy. 

Cdlis.  Oh,  gentle  goddess! 

Venus.  Rise,  thy  doom  is  «aid. 

And  fear  not;  I  shall  please  thee  with  the 

dead.  [Ascends. 

Nun.  Go  up  into  the  temple,  and  there  end 

Your  holy  rites  ;  the  goddess  smiles  upon  you. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Nun. 

Enter  Chilax  in  his  robe, 

Chi.  I'll  no  more  oracles,  nor  miracles. 
Nor  no  more  church- work ;  1*11  be  drawn  and 

hang'd  first. 
Am  not  I  torn  a-pieces  with  the  thunder? 
D^th,  I  can  scarce  believe  I  live  yet! 
It  gave  me  on  the  buttocks  a  cruel,  a  huge 
banff!  [whips. 

I  had  as  lieve  ha*  had  *em  scratch*d  with  dog- 
Be  quiet  henceforth,  now  ye  feel  the  end  on  t, 
I  would  advise  ye,  my  old  friends ;  the  good 
gentlewoman  finumping 

Is  strucken  dumb,  and  there  her  grace  sits 
Liike  an  old  ape  eating  brawn.    Sure  the  good 
goddess  [princess. 

Knew  my  intent  was  honest,  to  save  the 
And  how  we  young  men  are  enticed  to  wick- 
edness [too. 
By  these  lewd  women ;  I  had  paid  for't  else 
I'm  monstrous  holy  now,  and  cruel  fearful. 
Oh,  *twas  a  plaguy  thump,  charged  with  a 
vengeance ! 

(Enter  Siphax,  walks  softly  over  the  stage, 
and  goes  in.J 

'Would  I  were  well  at  home !  The  best  is, 
'tis  not  day.  [anon.  Sir. 

Who's  that?  ha!  Siphax?  I'll  be  with  you 
Yoii  shall  be  oracled,  1  warrant  you. 
And  thundcr'd  too,  as  well  as  I ;  your  lordship 

(Enter  Mcmnon,  Eumenes,  Stremon,  and 
two  servants  carrying  torches.) 

Must  needs  enjoy  the  princess?   yes.     Ha! 

torches?  [mad. 

And  Memnon  coming  this  way?  He's  dog- 


And  ten  to  one  appearing  thus  unto  him. 
He  worries  me.     I  must  go  by  him. 

Eum.  Sir?  * 

Mem.  Ask  me  no  further  questions.    What 
art  thou? 
How  dost  thou  stare?  Stand  off!  Nay,  look 

upon  me, 
I  do  not  shake,  nor  fear  thee. 

[Draws  his  stvord. 

Chi.  He  will  kill  me: 
This  is  for  chnrch-work. 

Mem.  Why  dost  thou  appear  now? 
Thou  wert  fairly  slain.    1  know  thee,  Diocles, 
And    know   thine    envy   to  mine   honour; 
But 

Chi.  Stav,  Memnon, 
I  am  a  spirit,  and  thou  canst  not  hurt  me. 

Eum.  This  is  the  voice  of  Chilax. 

Stre.  What  makes  he  thus? 

Chi.  'Tis  true  that  1  was  slain  in  field,  but 

foully,  QP^^^  ^^* 

By   multitudes,    not  manhood:    Therefore, 
1  do  appear  again  to  quit  mine  honour. 
And  on  thee  single. 

Alem.  I  accept  the  challenge.    - 
Where? 

CAi.  On  the  Stygian  banks. 

Mem.  When  ? ' 

Chi.  Four  days  hence. 

Mem.  Go,  noble  ghost,  I  will  attend. 

Chi.  I  thank  yon. 

Sire.  You've  sav'd  your  throat,  and  hand- 
somely: Farewell,  Sir.-      [Exit  Chilax. 

Mem.  Sing  me  the  battle  of  Pelusium, 
In  which  this  wortiiy  died. 

Eum.  This  will  spoil  all,  [down.  Sir, 

And  make  him  worse  than  e'er  he  was.    Sit 
And  give  yourself  to  rest. 

SONG. 

Arm,  arm,  arm,  arm!  the  scouts  are  all 
come  in.  [nours  win. 

Keep  your  ranks  close,  and  now  your  lio- 
Bchold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appears ; 
Bows,  bills,  gkvcs,  arrows,  shields,  and 
spears;  [pouring  ;7^ 

Like  a  dark  wood  he  comes,  or  tempest 
Oh,  view  the  wings  of  horse  the  meadows 
scouring. 
The  van-fi;uard  marches  bravely.     Hark,  the 
drums!  Dub,  dub. 

They  meet,  they  meet,  and  now  tlie  battle 
comes. 

See  how  the  arrows  fly. 
That  darken  all  the  sky ; 
Hark  how  the  trum|)ets  sound. 
Hark  how  the  hills  rebound! 

Tara,  tara,  tara,  tara,  tar  a. 


^°  Likf  a  dark  wood  he  comes ^  or  tcmpert  pouring.']  Mr.  Sympson  would  read  cloud  for 
wood;  but  I  much  prefer  the  old  reading.  The  closeness  and  firmness  of  an  army,  the  groves 
of  spears,  and  the  dark  horror  of  the  soldiers*  looks,  are  all  finely  imaged  in  this  simile^nf  a 
rftff*  wood  moving.  One  might  indeed  quote  several  authors,  Greek,  Roman,  and  English,  in 
support  of  both  readings,  but  that  is  not  at  present  my  province.  Seward, 

Vol.  I.  .         3L 
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Hark  bow  the  horses  charge !  in  boyn,  boys  in  1 
The  battle  totters ;  now  the  wouiids  begin  j 
Oh,  how  they  cry. 

Oh,  how  ihcy  die!  [thunder! 

Hootn  for  tbe  valiant  Memnon  anutl  witii 

See  how  he  breaks  the  ranks  asunder. 
They  fly,  they  fly !  Eunienes  has  the  chase, 
Anci  brave  Palybius  makes  good  his  place. 
To  the  plains,  to  the  woods. 
To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods. 
They  fly  for  succour.    Follow,  follow,  fol- 
low! 
Hark  how  the  sold  iers  hollow  I     IJey,  hey  ! 
Brave  Diocles  id  dead. 
And  all  his  soldiers  fled. 
The  battle's  won,  and  lost. 
That  many  a  life  has  cost. 

Mem,  Now  forward  to  the  temple. 

[^Exeunt, 

Enter  Chilax. 

CAi.  Are  you  gone?  ^       fmiracle? 

How  have  1  'scap*d  this  morning?  By  what 
Sure  I  am  ordain*d  for  some  brave  end. 

Enter  Cloe, 

Cloe.  How  is  it? 

Chi,  Come;  His  as  well  as  can  be. 

Cloe,  But  is  it  possible 
This  should  be  true  you  tell  me? 

Chu  Tis  most  certain. 

Cloe,  Such  a  gross  ass  to  love  the  princess? 

Chi.  Peace;  [perfect 

Full  your  robe  close  about  you.  You  are 
In  all  I  taught  you? 

Cioe.  Sure. 

Chi.  Gods  give  thee  good  luck ! 
*Tis  strange  my  brains  should  still  be  beating 
knavery,  [mischiefs. 

For  all  thci>e  dangers;  but  they're  needful 
And  such  are  nuts  to  me,  and  L  must  do  'em. 
You  will  remember  me? 

Cloe.  By  this  kiss,  Chilax  J  [der. 

Chi.  No  more  of  that;  1  fear  another  thun- 

Cloe.  We  are  not  i'  th'  temple,  man. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Chi.  Peace ;  here  he  comes. 

Now   to  our  business  handsomely.     Away 

now!  [!£.«/,  with  Cloe. 

Sip.  *Twas  sure  the  princess,  for  he  kneel'd 

unto  her. 

And  she  lookM  every  way :  I  hope  the  oracle 

Has  made  me  happy ;  me  1  hope  she  look'd  for. 

(Enter  Chilax  and  Cloe,  at  the  other  door.) 

Fortune,  I  will  so  honour  thee!  Love,  so 
adore  thee !  [again  too ; 

She's  here  again;    looks  round  about  her, 

Tis  done,  1  know  'tb  done!  'lis  Chilax  with 
her, 

And  I  s>hall  know  of  him.     Who's  that? 


Chi.  Speak  softly: 
The  princess  from  the  oracle. 


Sip.  She  views  me ; 
By  neav'n  she  beckons  me! 

Chi.  Come  near,  she  would  have  you. 
Sip.  Oh,  royal  lady!         [^Kitset  her  hand. 
Chi   She  wills  you  read  that;  for  belike 
she's  bound  to  silence  Fy^u- 

For  such  a  time.   She's  wondrous  gracious  U> 
Sip.  Heav'n  make  me  thankful ! 
Chi.  She  would  have  you  read  it. 

[^He  reads. 
Sip.  Siphax,  the  will  of  Heav*Q  hath  cast 
me  on  thee 
To  be  thy  wife,  whose  will  must  be  obey*d : 
Use  me  with  honour,  I  shall  love  thee  dearly. 
And  make  thee  understand  thy  worths  here- 
after. , 
Convey  me  to  a  secret  ceremony* 
That  both  our  hearts  and  loves  may  be  united ; 
And  use  no  language,  till  before  my  brother 
We  both  apppear,  where  I  will  shew  the 
oracle ;  [answer. 

For  till  that  time  Tm  bound,  I  must  not  aii- 
Sip.  Oh,  happy  1 ! 
Chi.  You're  a  made  man. 
Sip.  But,  Chilax, 
W*here  are  her  women? 

Chi.  None  but  your  grace's  sitter 
(Because  she  would  have  it  private  to  tbe 

world  yet) 
Knows  of  this  business. 

Sip.  I  shall  thank  thee,  Chilax; 
Thou  art  a  careful  man. 
Chi.  Your  grace's  servant. 
Sip.  1*11  find  a  fit  place  for  thee. 
C^t.  If  you  will  not,  [ward; 

There's  a  good  lady  will.    She  points  you  for- 
Away,  and  take  your  fortune;  not  a  word, 

Sir 

So ;  you  are  greas'd,  I  hope. 

[Exeunt  Siphax  and  Cloe,  manet  Chilax. 

(Enter  Stremou,  Fool,  and  Page.) 

Stremon,  Fool,  Picus! 
Where  have  you  left  your  lord? 

Sire.  V  ih  temple,  Chilax. 

Chi.  Why  arc  you  from  him  ? 

Stre.  Wny,  the  king  is  with  him. 
And  all  the  lords. 

Chi.  Is  not  the  ^princess  there  too  ? 

Stre.  Yes.  [bitterly; 

And  the  strangest  coil  amongst'em — ^She  wecvs 
The  king  entreats,  and  frowns;  my  lord,  liae 
autumn,  ^temple 

Drops  off  his  hopes  by  handfuls;   all  the 
Sweats  with  this  agony. 

Chi.  Where's  young  Polydor? 

Stre,  Dead,  as  tliey  said,  o*  th*  sudden. 

Chi.  Dead? 

Stre.  For  certain; 
But  not  yet  known  abroad. 

Chi.  There's  a  new  trouble. 
A  brave  young  man  he  was;  but  we  most  all 
die.  [morning 

Stre.  Did  not  the  general  meet  you  this 
Like  a  tall  stalliou  nun? 
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Chi.  No  more  o'  tliat,  boy. 

Sfre.  You  had  been  ferreting. 

C/it.  That's  all  one.    FooU  [fick, 

My  master  Fool,  that  taught  nw  wits  to  traf- 
Wiiat  has  your  wisdom  done?  How  have  you 
profiled?  [enipt>-; 

Out  with  your  audit:   Come,  you  are  not 
Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence,  do,  you 
shaker.^*  feoxcomb! 

What  think  you  of  this  shaking?  Here's  wit. 
Ha,  Ikws?  hai  my  fine  rascals?  here's  a  ring;  7* 
How  right  they  go!  [Pulls  out  a  purse. 

Fool.  Oh,  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell. 

ChL    And  here  are  thumpers,  chequins, 
golden  rogues : 
Wit,  wit,  ye  rascals! 

Fool.  I  have  a  sty  here,73  Chilax. 

Chi.  I  have  no  gold  lo  cure  it,  not  a  penny. 
Not  one  cross,  cavalier:  We  are  dull  soldiers. 
Gross  heavy-headed  fellows ;  fight  for  victuaU  1 

Fool.  VVhy,  you  are  the  spirits  of  the  time. 

Chi.  Bv  no  means. 

Fool,  "the  valiant,  fiery! 7* 

Chi.  Fy,  fy !  no. 

Fool.  Be-lee  me,  Sir - 

Chi.  I  would  I  could.  Sir. 

Fool.  I  will  satisfy  yon.  [poor  boy, 

Chi.  But  1  will  not  content  you.     Alas, 

Thou  shew'st  an  honest  nature ;  weep'st  for 

thy  master?  [chiefs. 

There's  a  red,  rogue,^'  to  buy  thee  handker- 

Fool.  He  was  an  honest  gentlcniao,  I  have 
lost  too— 

Chi,  You  have  indeed,  your  labour.  Fool. 
But,  Stremon, 
Dost  thou  want  money  too?  No  virtue  living? 
No  firkingout  at  fingers'  ends? 

Stre,  it  seems  so. 

Chi.  Will  ye  all  serve  me  ? 

Stre.  Yes,  when  you  are  lord- general; 
For  less  I  will  noi  go. 

Chi.  There's  ffpid  for  thee  then; 
Thou  hast  a  soldier's  mind.     Fool ! 

Fool.  Here,  your  first  man. 

Chi.  I  will  give  thee  for  thy  wit,  (for  'tis  a 
fine  wit, 
A  dainty  diving  wit)  hold  up!— just  nothing. 


Go,  graze  i'  th'  commons;  yet  I  am  merci- 
ful—— [gpwn. 
There's  sixpence :  Buy  a  saucer,  steal  an  old 
And  beg  i'  th'  temple  for  a  prophet.  Come 
away,  boj's  I  [sirrah ; 
Let's  eec  how  things  are  carried.  Fool!  up. 
You  may  chance  get  a  dinneh     Boy,  your 

preferment 
ril  undertake;  for  your  brave  master*s  sake. 
You  shall  not  perish. 
Fool.  Chilax! 

Chi.  Please  mc  well.  Fool,  [temple. 

And  you  shall  light  my  pipes.     Away  to  th* 
But  stay ;  the  king's  here :  Sport  upou  sport, 
boys. 

Etiler  King,  Lords,  Siphax  kneeling 
Cloe  with  a  veil. 

King.  What  would  you  have,  captain  ? 
Speak  suddenly,  for  I  am  wondrous  busy. 

Sip.  A  pardon,  royal  Sir. 

King.  For  what? 

Sip   For  that  [alone.  Sir; 

Which  was  Heav'n's  will,  should  uot  be  mine 
My  marr^'ing  with  this  lady. 

King.  It  needs  no  pardon. 
For  marriage  is  no  sin. 

Sip.  Not  in  itself.  Sir;  [knows. 

But  in  presuming  loo  much:  Yet,  Heav'u 
So  does  the  oracle  that  cast  it  on  me. 
And  —  the  princess,  royal  Sir. 

iifewg.  What  princess?  [your  sister. 

Sip.  Oh,   be  not  anery,  my  dread  king! 

King.  My  sister?  she  si'  th*  temple,  man. 

Sip.  She  IS  here.  Sir.  fthe  altar. 

Lord.  The  captain's  mad!  she's  kneeling  at 

King.  1  know  she  is.^— With  all  my  heart, 
good  captain, 
I  do  forgive  ye  both:  Be  nnveil'd,  lady. 

[Pufs  off  her  veil. 

Will  you  have  more  forgiveness?  The  man's 

frantic.  Qoy,  Sir! 

Come,  let*s  go  bring  her  out.     God  give  you 

Sip    How!  Cloe?  myoldCloc? 

[Erfirn/  King,  Lqrds. 

Cloe.  Even  the  same.  Sir.  [tent! 

Chi.  Gods  give  your  manhood  much  con- 


7'  Do  you  shaker?]  As  1  know  no  such  word  as  this,  I  believe  it  an  accidental  corruption 
from  a  junction  of  two  words  which  should  have  been  8ei)arate.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads.  Do  you  shake?  Here,  what  think  you,  &c.  but  as  it  is  most  probable, 
Chilax  means  to  call  the  Fool  shaker,  we  have  followed  the  old  books,  only  inserting  a  comma, 

'*  Here's  a  ring.J  Meaning  the  ringing  of  the  money.    So  Shakespeare  compares  a  voice 
to  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  cracked  in  the  ring. 

73  /  fiajjf  a  sty  here^  A  sty  on  his  eye,  desiring  to  have  it  stroked  with  money;  so  Chilas 
before, 

Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence. 

'*  The  valiant  firic.]  I  have  ventured  to  change  this  for  what  I  think  the  true  word.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  for  Jirie  substitutes yrfc.    The  word  we  have  adopted  is  with  scarce  any  vio- 
lence to  the  old  text. 

7$  weep' st  Jar  thy  master? 

There's  a  red  rogue  to  buy  thee  handkerchief s!\  We  can't  explain  this;  yet  ihihk  we 
should  separate  red  rogue,  and  read. 

There's  a  red,  rogue,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs. 
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St  re.  Thff  princess  [over. 

L')oks  soinrthiii^   imnty   since  her  coining 

I'coi.  "i'wcre  good  \ou'd  bru^h  licr  over. 

Sip,  Fools  and  tuldlers 
Mil;c  s[)orl  al  my  ;>hu  .e  too^ 

Fool.  Oil,  'lis  tlic  r.ature 
or  us  fools  lo  make  boM  wiib  one  another  j 
liti  vou  arc  wise,  bnivc  Sir. 

Chi.  Cbcer  up  your  |)rincpss. 
Believe  it,  Sir,  tbc  kit;;  will  not  be  ansn; 
Or,  say  he  were;  why,  'twas  tlie  oracle: 
The  oracle,  an'i  Hke  your  grace;  the  oracle. 

Sire.  And  who,  most  n»ij4,hiy  Siphax 

Sip .   With  m  i  ne  o  vn  n  who  re  ? 

Che.  With  wh<im  else  should  you  marry? 
speak  your  conscience. 
Will  you  transgress  the  law  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  soldier  with  his  own  sins? 

Sip,  Devils 

Che.  You  had  my  maidenhead,  my  youth, 
my  sweetness ; 
Is  it  not  justice  then? 

Sip.  I  see  it  must  be; 
But,  by  this  hand,  I'll  hang  a  lock  uiwn  thee. 

Cloe.  You  shall  not  need ;  my  honesty  shall 
do  it. 

Sip.  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  world 

Cloe.  I'll  with  you ; 
For  you  know  I  have  been  a  soldier. 
Come,  curse  on ! 
'  Sip.  When  I  need  another  oracle ^^^ 

Chi.  Send  for  me,  Siphax;  I'll  ht  you  with 
a  princess. 

And  so,  to  both  j^ur  honours 

'  Fool.  And  your  graces — ^— 

Sip.  The  devil  grace  you  all ! 

Cloe.  God-a-mercy,  ('hilax! 

C/n.  Shall  we  laugh  half  au  hour  now? 


Sire.  No,  the  kinj  comes. 
And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away  then ;  our  act's  ended. 

Enter  King,  Calis^  Memrion,   Cleantkc,  and 

Lords. 

Kin^.  You  know  he  does  dcser\'€  you,  loits 
you  dearly ; 

\  You  know  what  bloody  violence  h'  had  us*d 
U|>on  himself,  but  that  his  brother  cross'd  it; 
You  know  the  same  thoughts  still  inhabit  in 

him. 
And  covet  to  take  birth  :  Look  on  him,  lady ; 
The  wars  have  not  so  far  consumed  him  vet, 
Cold  age  disabled  him,  or  sickness  sunk  nim. 
To  be  abhorr'd :  lx)ok  on  his  honour,  sister , 
That  bears  no  stamp  of  lime,  no  wrinkles 

on  it; 
No  sad  demolishment,  nor  death  can  reach  it : 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  lieav'n,  that  nightly 

waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker,'^ 
And  not  the  weakness:  'Look  with  your  vir- 
tuous eyes ; 
And  then  clad  royalty  in  all  his  conquests. 
His  matchless  love  hung  with  a  thousand  me- 
rits. 
Eternal  youth  attending,  fame  and  fortune ; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues. 
He  shall  a|)))ear  a  miracle:  Look  on  our  dan- 
Look  on  the  publick  ruin.  [gcre. 
Calls.  Oh,  dear  brother!                 [waters. 
King.  Fy  I  let  us  not,  like  proud  and  greedy 
Gain  to  give  off  again  :  This  is  our  sea. 


And  you,   his  Cynthia, 

heed: 
His  Hoods  have  been  as 


govern 


high 


him ;    take 
[anv," 
and  full  as 


7*  Come,  anse  on  :  if 'hen  I  need  another  oraele.']  This  line  was  misplaced  to  C4oe.     Mr. 
Sjmpson  concurred  with  me  in  restoring  it,  and  correcting  the  jwiniiug.                Seward. 
The  first  half  of  the  line  we  think  is  Cloes:  then  Siphax,  JFhcn  I  need  another  oracle 


77  To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker, 

And  not  the  weakness.^  This  jKissage  seems  very  absurd.  Does  it  mean,  to  see  the  beau- 
ties  of  er  eat  ion,  nnd  not  the  wt^kness  of  it,  though  it  daily  vergea  towards  its  dissolution? 
But  according  to  the  grammatical  construction,  the  weakness  is  the  weakness  of  the  glorious 
jMaker^'&n^  not  of  the  creation.  The  only  tolerable  reading  which  1  can  suggest,  to  avoid  this 
absurdity,  is,  • 

And  see  no  weakness. 

But  I  don't  like  this  well  enough  lo  admit  it  into  the  text,  Seward. 

The  meaning,  we  think,  is  obvious,  and  is,  *  Look  on  Memnon's  virtues,  and  not  his 
*  faults;  as  Heaven  contemplates  the  wonders,  not  the  weakness,  of  the  Creator.' 

The  first  folio  reads.  To  view  the  wonders  of  n\y  glorious  Maker, 

7**  Jlisjlooih  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any. 
And  i^lonvushj  now  is  got  up  lo  the  girdle. 

The  kingdoms  he  halh  purchased.']  The  emendation  of  this  passage  gave  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  usual,  as  it  retrieved  a  fine  poetical  image,  which  by  the  corruption  of  the  press 
appeared  uiur  obscurity  to  Mr. Sampson,  and  was  left  untouched  by  Air.  Theobald.  Bv 
observing  the  tendency  of  the  metaphor,  the  two  following  passages  occurred.  Cymbeline, 
act  iii.  scrne  i.  sj^eaking  of  the  i.slaud  of  Britain, 

< which  stands 


*  Lil^e  Neptune's  park,  rthhed  ww^  paled  \r\ 

*  \\\\\\  rockc  unskalcable,  and  roaring  waters.* 
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And  gloriously  he's  now  got  np  to  girdle 
Tlie  Kingdoms  he  hath  purchas'd.     Noble 
sister,  [heed 

Take  not  your  virtue  from  him;   oh,   take 
We  ebb  not  now  to  nothing ;  take  heed,  Calis  1 

Calls.  The  will  of  Heav'n  (not  mine)  which 
must  not  alter. 
And. my  eternal  doom,  for  aiight  1  know, 
Is  tix'd  upon  me.     Alas,   Lmust  love  no- 
thing-, [with! 
Nothing  that  loves  again  must  I  be  bless'd 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak  and  clips 
him,                                               [gether. 
And  when  the  stroke  comes,  yet  they  tall  to- 
Death,  death  must  I  enjoy,  and  live  to  love 
Oh,  noble  Sir  1  [him! 

Mem.  Those  tears  are  some  reward  yet: 
Prav,  let  me  wed  your  sorrows. 

(^a/i*.  Take 'em,  soldier;  ['cm. 

They're  fruitful  ones; "lay  but  a  sigh  upon 
And  straight  they  will  conceive  to  infinites: 
1  told  you  what  you'd  find  *em. 

Euik.  (unlhin.'\  Room  before  there ! '• 

I^nler  a  funeral.  Captains  following,  and 

Eumenes. 

King.    How  now?    what's    this?    more 
drop  to  th'  ocean? 
Whose  lx)dy*8  this? 

Eum.  The  noble  Polydor; 
This  speaks  his  death. 

Mem.  My  brother  dead?    , 
Calis.  On,  goddess! 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Venus!  here's  my  fortimej'' 
King.  Head,  captain. 
Mfin.  Read  aloud.     Farewell,  my  follies! 
Kum.  [reading.']  *  To  the  excellent  princess 
Calis.  ^  [mcnt. 

Be  wise  as  you  arc  beauteous;  love  with  judg- 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  bro- 
ther ; 
Value  desert  and  virtue,  they  are  jewels 
Fit  for  vour  worth  and  wearing.    Take  heed, 

lady ; 
The  gotls  reward  ingratitude  most  grie\'o\is. 
Uemember  mc  no  more;  or,  if  you  must. 
Seek  nie  in  noble  Memnon's  love;  I  dwelW 
there. 


I  durst  not  live,  becausell  durst  not  wrong 

him. 
I  can  no  more ;  make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.     Fare- 
Weill' 
Mem.  And  didst  ihou  die  for  mc 
King.  Excellent  virtue ! 
What  will  you  now  do? 

Calis.  Dwell  for  ever  here.  Sir. 
Mem.  For  me,  dear  Polydor?  oh,  worthy 
young  man!  [pence! 

Oh,  love,  lo^e,  love!    Love  above  recom- 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honesty! 
Good  lady,  leave;  you  must  have  no  share 
here ;  [store  me. 

Take  home  your  sorrows :  Here's  enough  to 
Brave  glorious  griefs  1  Was  ever  such  a  bro- 
ther? 
Turn  all  the  stories  over  in  the  world  yet. 
And  search  thro*  all  the  memories  of  man- 
kind, [all. 
And  find  me  such  a  friend !  H'  has  out-don* 
Outstripp'd  'emsheerly;  all,  all,  thou  hast, 
Polydor!                                          [ness. 
To  die  for  me?  Why,  as  1  hope  for  happi- 
'Twas  one  o'  th'  rarest-thought-on  things,  tne 

bravest. 
And  carried  beyond  compass  of  our  actions. 
1  wonder  how  ne  hit  it ;  a  young  man  too. 
In  all  the  blossoms  of  his  youth  and  beauty. 
In  all  the  fulness  of  his  vems  and  wishes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradise,  that  would  catch 

Heav'n ! 
It  startles  me  extremely.*®  Thou  bless'd  ashes. 
Thou  faithful   monument,   where  love  and 

friendship 
Shall,  while  the  world  is,  work  new  miracles! 
Calis.  Oh,  let  me  speak  too ! 
Mem.  No,  not  yet.    Thou  man, 
(For  we  are  but  man's  shadows)  only  man 
1  have  not  words  to  utter  him.    Speak,  lady? 
I'll  think  a  while. 

Calis,  The  goddess  grants  me  this  yet, 
I  shall  enjoy  thee  dead :  *'  No  tomb  shall  hold 
thee  [tears : 

But  these  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my 
Over  thy  hearse  my  sorrows,  like  sad  arms. 
Shall  hang  for  ever:  On  the  toughest  marble 
j\Iine  eyes  shall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph : 


I  thought  therefore  that  waters  girdling  a  kingdom  was  a  similar  metaphor;  and  then  recol- 


the  very  expression,  act  ii.  scene  i.  speaking  of  soldiers, 

*  That  whilst  the  wars  were,  served  like  walls  and  ribs 

To  girdle  in  the  kingdom.  Sctoard. 

We  have  adopted  Mr. Seward's  variation;  though  it  w^ould  be  nearer  the  old  text  to  read. 
And  gloriously  now  is  got  up  to  girdle. 

79  Room  before  there!]  These  words  (which  complete  the  verse)  are  only  in  tlie  first  folio. 
They  are  there  made  a  continuation  of  Calis!s  speech. 

^^  It  starts  me  extremely. ^  Former  editions.    "  Seward. 

*'  /  shall  enjoy  the  dead.}  The  context,  we  think,  authorises  the  alteration  we  have  made. 
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THE  MAD  LOVER. 


[Act*. 


Lore  at  thy  feet  shall  kneel^  his  smart  how 
broken ;  [mourners. 

Faith  at  thy  head.   Youth  and   tlie  Graces 
Oh»  sweet  young  man! 

King.  Now  I  begin  to  melt  too. 
Mem,  Have  you  enough  yet,  lady?  Room 
for  a  ^mester! 
To  my  fond  love,  and  all  tho%  idle  fancies, 
A  long  farewell !  Thou  diedst  for  me,  dear 

Polydor; 
to  give  me  peace,  thou  hast  eternal  glory  I 
I.  stay  and  talk  here!  I  will  kiss  thee  first. 
And  now  1*11  follow  thee. 

[Offers  to  kill  himself, 
Polyd,  Hold,  for  Heaven*s  sake! 

[Polydor  rises, 
Mem,  Ha!  does  he  live?  Dost  thou  de- 
Po/yd  Thus  far;  [ceive  me? 

Yet,  for  your  good  and  honour. 

King.  Now,  dear  sister 

,  Calis.  The  oracle  is  ended,  noble  Sir; 
Dispose  me  now  as  you  please. 
Polud.  You  are  mine  then  ? 
Colts,  With  all  the  joys  that  may  be! 
Polyd.  Your  consent,  Sir! 
King.  You  have  it  £r^ly. 
Polyd,  Walk  alonf^  with  me  then. 
And,  as  you  love  me, love  my  will. 

Calis.  I  will  so.  [tuous  princrss; 

Polyd.  Here,  worthy  brother,  take  this  vir- 

You  Have  deserv*d  her  nobly  \  she  will  love 

you :  [she  does. 

And  when  my  life  shall  bring  you  peace,  as 

Command  it,  vou  shall  have  it. 

Mem.  Sir,  1  thank  you.  [years. 

King,  I  never  found  such  goodness  in  sudi 

Mem.  'Thou  shalt  not  over-do  me,  tho*  I 

die  for' t.  [thcrl 

Oh,  how  I  love  thy  goodness,  my  best  bro- 

You've  given  me  here  a  treasure  to  enrich  uie. 

Would  niake  the  worthiest  king  alive  a  beg- 

What  may  I  give  you  back  again  ?  [gar : 

Polyd.  Your  lo\'e.  Sir. 

Mem.   And  you  shall  have  it,  ev*n   my 

dearest  love,  [Sir; 

My  first,  my  noblest  love:  Take  her  again, 

Sfae*8  yours,  your  honesty  has  over-run  me. 

Slle  loves  you;    lov'st  ner  not? — Excellent 

princess. 
Enjoy  thy  wish;  and  now,  get  generals. 
Polud.    As  you  love  Heav'n,  love  htm. 

She's  only  yours.  Sir. 
Mem,  As   you   love   Heav'n,   love  him. 
She's  only  ydurs.  Sir. 
My  lord  the  king     ■ 

Polyd.  He  will  undo  himself.  Sir, 
Jiud  must  without  her  perish:    Who  shall 
fighl then  ? 


Who  shall  protect  your  kingdom  ? 

Mem,  Give  me  hearins, 
And,  after  that,  belief,     were  she  my  soul, 
(As  I  do  love  her  equal)  all  my  victories. 
And  all  the  living  names  l*ve  gain'd  by  war. 
And  loving  him,  that  good,  that  virtuous 

man. 
That  oRly  worthy  of  the  name  of  Brother, 
I  would  resign  all  freely.     Tis  all  love 
To  me,  all  marria^  rites,  the  joy  of  issues. 
To  know  him    fruitful,  that  has   been  so 
faithful! 
King,  This  is  the  noblest  difference — Take 
your  choice,  sister.  [both, 

Calis,  I  see  they  are  so  brave,  and  noble 
I  know  not  which  to  look  on. 

Polyd.  Chuse  discreetly,  fin  one  roan. 
And  Virtue  guide  you!  There  all  the  world. 
Stands  at  the  mark. 

Mem.  There  all  man's  honesty. 
The  sweetness  of  all  youth. 
Calis,  Oh,  gods! 
Mem.  My  armour! 
By  all  the  gods,  she's  yours!  My  arras,  I  say ! 
And,  I  beseech  your  grace,  give  me  employ- 
ment: [courtship. 
That  shall  be  now  my  mistress,   there  my 
King.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 
Mem,  Virtuous  lady,  [man. 
Remember  me,  your  sen'ant  now.    Young 
You  cannot  over-reach  me  in  your  goodness. 
Oh,  Love !  how  sweet  thou  look'st  now,  and 
how  gentle!                                  [b«iuty. 
I  should  have  slubber'd  thee,  and  stain'd  thy 
Your  hand,  your  hand.  Sir! 

King.  Take  her,  and  Heav'n  bless  her! 
Mem,  So.  [merit; 

Polyd.  *Tis  your  will.  Sir,  nothing  of  my 
And,  as  your  royal  gift,  I  take  this  blessing. 
Culis,  And  I  from  Heav'n  this  gentleman 

Thanks,  goddess !  • 

Mem,  So,  you  are  pleas'd  now,  lady? 
Calis,  Now  or  never.  [frozen  you 

Mem,   My  cold  stiff  carcase  would  have 
Wars,  wars ! 
King.  You  shall  have  wars. 
Mem.  My  next  brave  battle 
Ldedicatc  to  your  bright  honour,  sister : 
Give  me  a  fav,our,  that  the  world  may  know 
1  am  your  soldier. 

Calis,  This,  and  all  fair  fortunes! 

Mem,  And  he  that  bears  this  from   me, 

must  strike  boldly.     [Cleantke  kneeling. 

Calis.  I  do  forgive  thee.    Be  honest;  no 

more,  wench.  [shall  prove 

King.  Come,  now  to  re\'el8.  This  blest  day 

The  happy  crown  of  noble  faith  and  love. 

[Eixeunt, 
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EPILOGUE. 


Here  lies  the  doubt  now;  let  our  plays  be 

good. 
Our  own  care  sailing  equal  in  this  floppy 
Our  preparations  new,  new  our  attire. 
Yet  nere  we  are  becaiin*d  stiH>  still  i*  th' 


mire. 


Here  we  stick  fast :  Is  there  no  way  to  clear 
This  passage  of  your  judgment,  and  our  fear? 


No  mitigation  of  that  law^  Brave  friends. 
Consider  we  are  yours,  made  for  your  ^nds; 
And  every  thing  preserves  itself  (each  will. 
If  not  perverse  and  crooked,  utters  still 
The  best  of  that  it  ventures  in)>^   Uave  care^ 
£v*n  for  your  pleasures*  sake,  of  what  we  arCj 
And  do  not  rum  all ;  you  may  frown  still. 
But  *tis  the  nobler  way  to  check  the  wilK 


Sx 


-  each  will. 


If  not  perverse  and  crooked^  utters  still 

The  best  of  that  it  ventures  sn.]  t.  ^.  '  It  is  the  inclination  of  all  fair  dealers  to  sell  their 
'  customers  the  best  of  their  wares.' 


THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT 

A   TRAGI-COMEDY. 


Tlie  Commendatory  Verses  by  Hills  and  Gardiner  give  to  Fletcher  the  sole  honour  of  this 
Pluy.  The  Prologue  also  (written  soon  after  his  demise,  and  consequently  long  after 
fieaumont*s)  speaks  of  him  singly.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  l647.  In  the  year 
1706,  a  Tragedy,  entitled  'The  Faithful  General,  written  by  a  young  lady,'  was  acted  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay-Market;  but  the  writer  in  her  preface  declares,  though  her  first 
intention  had  been  to  revive  this  play,  yet  that,  in  the  progress  of  it,  she  made  so  many  al- 
terations, that  a  very  small  part  of  it  belonged  to  our  Author  We  have  also  heard  of  an 
alteration  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  sen.  but  this  we  imagine  was  never  printed;  and  it  was  probably 
acted,  if  at  all,  only  in  Ireland. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


We  need  not,  noble  gentlemen,  to  invite 
Attention,  pre-instruct  you  who  did  write 
This  worthy  story,  being  confident 
The  mirth  joinM  with  grave  matter  and  in« 

tent 
To  yield  the  hearers  profit  with  deli^ht^ 
Will  speak  the  maker :  And  to  do  him  right 
Woula  ask  a  genius  like  to  his;  the  age 
Mourning  his  loss,  and  our  now-widowed 

stage 
In  vain  lamenting.     I  could  add,  so  far 
Behind  him  the  most  modern  writers  are. 


That  when  they  would  commend  him,  their 

best  praise 
Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  strive  to  raise 
To  his  best  inemor)*.*     So  much  a  friend 
Presumes  to  write,  secure  'twill  not  offend 
The  living,  that  are  modest ;  wiih  the  rest. 
That  may  repine,  he  cafres  n6t  to  contest. 
This  debt  to  Fletcher  paid ;  it  is  profcss'd 
By  us  the  actors,  we  will  do  our  best 
Tt>  send  such  favouring  friends,  as  hither 

come  [home. 

To  grace  the  scene,  pleos'd  and  contentcii 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Mev. 

Great  Duke  0/  Moscovia. 
.  J  the  Loyal  Subject,  general  of  the 

ARCH  AS,  ^      j^j^scovites. 

rri  r  son  to  Archasi  valorous,  hut 

Theodore.  I      inpatient. 

Pdtskie.  alia,  1 '  ■    j^„,^^^ ,^  j^^^^ 

Briskie,  j       '^ 

^"-'""^•"'''"X  sonic  Arehas. 
Archas,  J 

BuRRis,  an  honest  lord,  the  duke* s  favourite, 
,^  fa  malicious  seducing  counsellor 

BoROSKiE,|     t^  the  Duke. 

Ancient,  to  Archas,*  a  stout  merry  soldier. 


Soldiers. 

Gentlemen. 

Guard. 

Servants. 

Messengers,  or  Posts. 

Women. 
Oltmpia,  sister  to  the  Duke. 
ViTa?'  }  daughters  of  Arclias. 

Ladies,^'  }  ^^^«»^'  ''  ^^^^P^^' 
Scene,  MOSCO. 


their  best  praise 


Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  strive  to  raise 
To  his  best  memory.']  Mr.  Seward  thinks  we  should  read,  BLEST  memory;  but,  from  the 
conterct,  the  Author  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  written  best. 

^  Ensign  to  Archas.]  As  this  character  is  called ulncf>n^  all  tbrougjh  th«  play^  we  know 
not  anv  reason  for  calling  him  Ensign  ia  tht  drama. 

Vol.  I.  3  M  Ancient 
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THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 


[Act  l«  Sc.  1. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Theodore  and  Pufshie, 


Theod.  /^AI*TAIN,  your  friend's  prcferr'd^ 

^         the  princess  has  her ; 
Who,  I  assure  myself,  will  use  her  nobly. 
A  pretty  sweet  one  'tis,  indeed. 

Puis.  Well  bred.  Sir, 
I  do  deliver  that  upon  my  credit. 
And  of  an  honest  stock. 

Theod.  It  seems  so,  captain. 
And  no  doubt  will  do  well. 

Puis.  Thanks  to  your  care,  Sir. 
But  tell  me,  noble  colonel,  why  this  habit 
Of  discontent  is  put  on  thro*  the  army?    ["ral. 
And  why  your  valiant  father,  our  great  gene- 
The  hand  that  taught  to  strike,  the  love  that 

led  all, 
Why  he,  that  was  the  father  of  the  war. 
He  that  begot,  and  bred  the  soldier. 
Why  he  sits  shaking  of  his  arms,  l?ke  autumn. 
His  colours  folded,  and  his  drums  oas'd  up? 
The  tongue  of  war  for  ever  tied  within  us? 

Theod.  It  must  be  so.    Captain,  you  are  a 
stranger. 
But  of  a  small  time  here  a  soldier,  [one. 

Yet  that  time  shews  you  a  right  good  and  great 
Else  I  could  tell  you,  hours  are  strangely  al- 
ter'd:  [him. 

The  young  duke  has  too  many  eyes  upon 
Too  many   fears  'tis  thought  too;    and,  to 

nourish  those,  • 
Maintains  too  many  instruments. 

Puts.  Turn  their  hearts. 
Or  turn  their  heels  up,  Heav*n!  'Tis  strange 

it  should  be; 
The  old  duke  lov'd  him  dearly. 

Theod.  He  deserv'd  it ; 
And,  were  he  not  my  fattier,  I  durst  tell  you. 
The  memorable  hazards  he  has  run  thro' 
Deserv'd  of  this  man  too;   highly  deserv'd 
too :  [Putskie, 

Had  they  been  less,   they  had  been  safer,^ 
And  sooner  reach'd  regard. 

Puts,  There  you  struck  sure,  Sir. 

Theod.  Did  f  never  tell  thee  of  a  vow  he 
made, 
Sjme  years  before  the  old  duke  died? 


Puts.  I  have  heard  you 
Speak  often  of  that  vow ;  but  how  it  was. 
Or  to  what  end,  I  never  understood  yet 
Theod.  I'll  tell  thee  then,  and  then  thou*It 
finil  the  reason.  [here. 

The  last  great  muster,  ('twas  before  you  scrv'd 
Before  the  last  duke's  death,  whose'  honoured 
bones  [ord'ring 

Now  rest  in  peace)  this  young  prince  had  the 
(To  crown  his  father's  ho|>es)"ot  all  the  army: 
Who,  to  be  short,  put  all  his  pow'rs  to  prac- 
tice,* [poorly, 
Fashion'd,  and  drew  'em  up:  But,  alas,  so 
So  raggedly  and  loosely,  so  unsoldier'd. 
The  good  duke  blush'd,  and  call'd  unto  my 
father,  [jy, 
Who  then  was  general :  '  Go,  Archas,  specdi- 
'  And  chide  the  boy,  before  the  soldiers  find 

him;  « 

'  Stand  thou  between  his  ignorance  and  them ; 

*  Fashion  their  bodies  new  to  thy  direction; 

*  Then  draw  thou  up,  and  shew  the  prince 

his  errors!' 
My  sire  obey'd,  and  did  so;  with  all  dutv 
Inform'd  the  prince,  and  read  him  all  direc- 
tions : 
This  bred  distaste,  distaste  grew  up  to  anger. 
And  anger  into  wild  words  broke  out  thus: 
'  Well,  Archas,  if  I  live  but  to  command 
here,  [ber. 

*  To  be  but  duke  once,  1  shall  then  remem- 

*  1  shall  remember  truly  (trust  me,  I  sliall) 

'  And,  by  my  father's  hand* — the  rest  his  eyes 
spoke.  ^  [mov'd  too. 

To  which   my  father  answer'd,   somewhat 
And  with  a  vow  he  seal'd  it:  *  Uoyal  Sir, 

*  Since,  for  my  faith  and  fights,  your  scorn  and 

anger 

*  Only  pursue  me ;  if  I  live  to  that  day, 

*  That  day  so  long  expected  to  reward  me, 

*  By  his  so-cver-noble  hand  you  swore  by, 
•And  by  the  hand  of  justice,  never  arms 

more  [Sir. 

*  Shall  rib  this  body  in,  nor  sword  hang  here, 

*  The  conflicts  I  will  do  you  service  then  in, 

*  Shall  be  repentant  prayers.'    So  they  parted. 
The  time  is  come;  and  now  you  know  the 

wonder. 


Andeut  is  the  same  as  Ensign;  and  is  always  used  in  this  sense  in  Shakespeare  and  other 
contem|)orary  writers.         i?. 

Ih  this  (Irania  the  Editors  of  the  second  folio  insert  Bawdf  a  court  iady.  If  there  ever 
was  such  a  character,  it  fnust  have  been  omitted  before  the  play  was  printed. 

3  Had  they  been  less,  they  had  been  safe,  Putskie,']  Former  editions.  The  change  neces- 
sary to  the  metre.  Seward. 

The  meaning  of  this  pssage  (which  is  liable  to  misconstruction)  is,  '  Had  his  military 
'  prowess  been  less,  he  would  have  been  less  an  object  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  sooner  have 
*  [»ecn  rewarded.'  So  afterwards,  Archas  saying.  That  voluntary  I  sit  down,  Theodore  replies, 
}'au  arejorcdf  Sir;  Jbrc'djor  your  safety. 

♦  Put  «//  his  power  to  practice,]  The  context  requires  the  small  variation  we  have  made. 
The  latter  editions  read,  pow'r  in  practice. 


Act  l.Sc.  1.] 


THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 
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Puts,  I  find  a  fear  too>  which  begins  to 

tell  me,  [fences. 

The  duke  will  have  but  poor  and  slight  de- 

I  f  his  hot  humour  reign,  and  not  his  nonour. 

How  stand  you  with  him.  Sir? 

Theod,  A  perdue  captain. 
Full  of  my  father's  danger. 

Puts.  He  has  rais'd  a  young  man,  [not) 
They  say  a  slight  young  man  (I  know  him 
For  what  desert? 

Theod.  Believe  it,  a  brave  gentleman. 
Worthy  the  duke's  respect,*  a  clear  sweet 

gentleman. 
And  of  a  noble  soul.     Come,  let's  retire  us. 
And  wait  upon  my  father,  who  within  this 
You'll  find  an  alter'd  man.  [hour 

Puts.  I'm  sorry  for't.  Sir.  \Kxeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

JEnter  Oli/mpia,  Petesca,  and  Gentlctvoman, 

Olym.  Is't  not  a  handsome  wench? 

Ge7it.  She  is  well  enough,  madam: 
l*ve  seen  a  better  face,  and  a  straighter  body; 
And  yet  she  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman.* 

Olym.  What  thinkest  thou  Petesca? 

Pet.  Alas,  madam,  I've  n9  skill;  she  has 

a  black  eye,  [ter : 

Which  is  o'  th'  least  too,  and  the  dullest  wa- 

And  when  her  mouth  was  made,  for  certain, 

madam, 
Nature  intended  her  a  right  good  stomach. 

Olym.  She  has  a  good  hand. 

Gent.  'Tis  good  enough  to  hold  fast. 
And  strong  enough  to  strangle  the  neck  of  a 
lute. 

Olym:  What  think  you  of  her  colour? 

Pet.  If  it  be  her  own, 
'Tis  good  black  blood  j  right  weather-proof, 
1  warrant  it. 

Gent.  What  a  strange  pace  sh'  has  got? 

Olym.  That's  but  her  breeding. 

Pet.  And  what  a  manly  body?  methinks 
she  looks 
As  tho'  slie'd  pitch  the  bar,  or  goto  buffets. 

Gejit.  Yet  her  behaviour's  utterly  against  it. 
For  methinks  she's  too  bashful. 

Olym.  Is  that  hurtful?  ['em,  madam, 

Gent.  Ev'n  equal  to  too  bold;  either  of 
Maj'  do  her  injury  when  time  shall  serve  her. 

Olym.  You  discourse  learnedly.     Call  in 
the  wench.  [Exit  Gent» 

What  envious  fools  are  you?  Is  the  rule  ge- 
neral, 
That  women  can  speal^  handsomely  of  none. 
But  those  they're  bred  withal? 

Pet.  Scarce  well  of  those,  madam. 


If  they  believe  they  may  out-shine  'em  any 
way:  [any  thin^. 

Our  natures  are  like  oil,  compound  us  with 

Yet  still  we  strive  to  swim  o*  th'  top.     Sup- 
pose there  were  here  now. 

Now  in  this  court  of  Mosco,  a  stranger-prin- 
cess, ricnce. 

Of  blood  and  beauty  equal  to  your  Excel - 

As  many  eyes  and  services  stuck  on  her ; 

What  would  you  think  ? 

Olym.  Vd  think  she  mi^ht  deserve  it. 
Pet,  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave  not  to 
believe  you ; 

I  know  you  are  a  woman,  and  so  humour'd. 

I'll  tell  you,  madam ;  I  could  then  get  more 
gowns  on  you. 

More  caps  and  feathers,  more  scarfs,  and 
more  silk  stockings. 

With  rocking  yon  asleep  with  nightly  railings 

Upon  that  woman,  than  if  I  baa  nine  lives 

I  could  wear  out.    By  this  hand,  you  would 
scratch  her  eyes  out. 
Olym.  Thou'rt  deceiv'd,  fool.     Now  let 
your  own  eyes  mock  you. 

(Enter  Gentlewoman  and  Alinda.) 

Come  hither,  girl.    Hang  me,  an  she  be  not 
A  handsome  one. 

Pet.  I  fear  'twill  prove  indeed  so. 

Olym,  Did  you  e'er  serve  yet  in  any  place 
of  worth  ? 

Alin,  No,  royal  lady. 

Pet,  Hold  up  your  head ;  fy ! 

Olym,  Let  her  alone;  stand  from  her! 

Aim,  It  shall  be  now,  [for. 

Of  ail  the  blessings  my  poor  youth  has  pray'd 
The  greatest  and  the  nippiest  to  serve  you ; 
And,  might  my  promise  carry  but  that  credit 
To  be  believ'd,  because  I  am  yet  a  stranger. 
Excellent  lady,  when  I  fall  from  duty. 
From  all  the  service  that  my  life  can  lend  me,^ 
May  everlasting  misery  then  find  me! 

Olym,  What  think  ye  now  ? — I  do  believe, 
and  thank  you ; 
And  sure  I  shall  not  be  so  far  forgetful. 
To  see  that  honest  faith  die  unrewarded. 
What  must  I  call  your  name? 

Aim,  Alinda,  madam. 

O/ym.  Can  you  sing?  [leave,  lady. 

Attn.  A  little,  when  my  grief  will  give  me 

Olym.  What  grief  canst  thou  have,  wench? 
Thou'rt  not  in  love?  [goodness; 

Alin,  If  I  be,  madam,  'tis  only  with  your 
For  yet  I  never  naw  that  man  I  sigh'd  for. 

Olym,  Of  what  years  are  you? 

Aim,  My  mother  oft  has  told  me. 
That  very  day  and  hour  this  land  was  bless'd 


5  Worth  the  dukes  respect^  This  change  is  plainly  necessary  to  the  metre.        Seward, 

^  I've  seen  a  better  Jace,  and  a  straighter  body  ; 

And  yet  she  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman,']  This  last  line  seems  candid,  and  by  no  means  of 
a  piece  with  the  re^t  of  what  this  second  woman  utters  of  Alinda;  I  have  therefore  given  it  to 
Olympia,  to  whom,  I  believe,  it  of  right  belongs.  Seward,  ^ 

We  see  no  reason  for  the  variation ;  and  think  the  former  editions  right. 

7  Life  can  lend  me.]  Mr.  Seward  reads.  Can  lend  ye. 
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With  your  most  happy  birth,  I  first  saluted 
This  world's  fair  light.  Nature  was  then  so  busy, 
A^d  all  the  zraces,  to  adorn  your  goodness, 
I  stole  into  ue  world  poor  and  neglected. 

Olvm.  Something  there  was^  when  1  first 

lookM  upon  thee,  [it. 

Made  me  both  like  and  love  thee ;  now  I  know 

And  you  shall  find  that  knowledge  shall  not 

I  hope  you  are  a  maid?  [hurt  you. 

Aiin  1  hope  so  loo,  madam;      * 
I*m  sure  for  anjr  man.  And  were  I  otherwise. 
Of  all  the  services  my  hopes  could  point  at, 
I  durst  not  touch  at  yours. 

Flourish.    Enter  Duke,  Burris,  an4  Gentle^ 

men. 

Pet,  The  great  duke,  madam, 

Duke,  Good  morrow,  sister ! 

Olym,  A  good  day  to  your  highness! 

Duke,  Vm  come  to  pray  you  ^use  no  more 
persuasions  [you : 

For  this  old  stubborn  man;  nay,  to  command 
His  sail  is  swelFd  too  full;  he*s  grown  too  in- 
solent, [services 
Too  self-affected,  proud :  Those  poor  slight 
H*  has  done  my  father,  and  myself,  h^ve 

blown  him 
To  such  a  pitch,  he  flies  to  ^toop  our  favours.* 

Olym.  Fm  sorry,  Sir :  I  ever  thought  those 
Both  great  and  noble.  [services 

Bur.  However,  may  it  please  you 
But  to  consider  'em  a  true  neart*s  servants. 
Done  out  of  faith  to  you,  and  not  self-fame; 
But  to  consider,  royal  Sir,  the  dangetii. 
When  you  have  slept  secure,  the  midnight 

tempests. 
That,  as  he  marched.  Sung  thro*  his  aged  locks ; 


When  you  have  fed  at  full,  the  wants  and  fa- 
mmes;     .  [temperate; 

The  fires  of  Heaven,  when  you  have  found  all 
Death,  with  its  thousand  doora 

Duke,  I  have  considered ; 
Mo  more  i  And  that  I  will  have,  shall  be. 

Olym,  For  the  best, 
J  hope  all  still. 
Duke.  What  handsome  wench  is  that  there? 
Olym.  My  servant.  Sir. 
Duke,  Prithee  observe  her,  Burris ; 
Is  she  not  wondrous  handsome?  speak  thy 
freedom. 
Bur,  She  appears  no  less  to  me.  Sir. 
DttA:<r.  Of  whence  is  she?  [tlemao, 

Olum.  Her  father,  I  am  told,  is  a  good  gen- 
But  rar  off  dwelling :  Her  desire  to  serve  me 
Brought  her  to  th*  court,  and  liere  her  friends 
have  left  her. 
Duke.  She  may  find  better  friends.  You're 
welcome,  fair  one! 
I  have  not  seen  a  sweeter.  By  your  lady*s  leave: 
Nay,  stand  up,  sweet;  we'll  have  no  supersti- 
tion. 
You  ve  got  a  servant;  you  may  use  him  kindly. 
And  he  may  honour  you.    Good  morniw, 
sister.  [Exeunt  Duke  and  Burris. 

Olym.  Good  morrow  to  your  grace !   How 
the  wench  blushes! 
How  like  an  angel  now  she  looks ! 

Gent,  At  first  jump,  [to  you. 

Jump  into  the  dukes  arms?  We  must  look 
Indeed  we  must;  the  next  jump  we  are  jour- 
neymen. 
Pet,  I  see  the  ruin  of  our  hopes  already; 
*Wou1d  she  were  at  home  again,  milking  her 
father's  cows. 


*  He  files  to  stoop  our  favours.']  To  stoop  b  a  term  o^  falconry.  Latham,  who  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  this  art,  printed  in  the  year  l(i33,  explains  it  thus:  '  Stooping  is,  when  a  hawke, 
'  being  upon  her  wings,  at  the  height  of  her  pitcn,  bendetli  violently  down  to  strike  tlic  fowle 
^  or  any  other  prey.*  'J*hat  the  word  was  not  obsolete  when  Milton  wrote  his  I'araJI:>o  Lost, 
and  even  later^  will  appear  from  the  following  examples  ] 


he  then  survey'd 


'  Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
f  Coastins  the  wall  of  Heay*n  on  this  side  night 
^  In  the  oun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 
'  To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

*  On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 

'  Firm  land  imbospm*d^  £^c.'  Par.  Lost,  b.  iii.  1.  69. 

'  So  spake,  so  wish'd  much-humbled  Eve,  but  fate 

*  Subscrib'd  not;  Nature  first  gave  si^ns,  impressed 
'  On  bird,  beast,  air,  air  suddenly  eclins'd 

*  After  short  blush  of  morn ;  nign  in  her  sight 

*  The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop' d  from  his  aery  tour, 

*  Two  birds  ol  gayest  plume  before  him  drove  * 

Par.  Lost,  b.  xi.  1.  181. 

'  Twelve  swans  behold  in  beauteous  order  move, 

*  And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above; 

*  Whom  late  the  bird  ofJovehad  driv'n  along, 
^  And  thro'  the  clouds  pursued  the  scatt'ring  throng,* 

Drydcn's  Trans,  of  Virgil's  ^n.  i.  393. 
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Cent.  I  fear  she*!!  millc  all  the  great  courtiers 

Olum.  This  has  not  made  you  proud  1  [first. 

Alin.  No,  certain,  madarn. 

Olym.  It  was  the  duke  that  kiss*d  you. 

Aim.  *Twas  your  brother. 
And  therefore  nothing  can  be  meant  but  ho- 

Olt^m   But,  say  he  love  you  ?  [nour. 

Aim.  That  he  may  with  safety : 
A  princess  love  extends  to  all  his  subjects. 

Olym.  But,  say  in  more  particular? 

Aim.  Pray  fear  not: 
For  Virtue*s  sake  deliver  me  from  doubts,  lady. 
^Tis  not  the  name  of  king,  nor  all  his  promises. 
His  glories,  and  his  greatness,  stuck  about  me. 
Can  make  mc  prove  a  traitor  to  your  service : 
You  are  my  mistress  and  my  noble  master. 
Your  virtues  my  ambition,  and  your  favour 
The  end  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  fortune : 
And,  when  I  fail  in  that  faith — ^— 

Olym.  I  believe  thee— 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes — I  do.    Take  you  cx- 

Pei.  I  would  her  eyes  were  out !     [ample! 

Gent.  If  the  wind  stand  in  this  door. 
We  shall  have  but  cold  custom :    Some  trick 
And  speedily  I  [or  other^ 

Pet.  Let  me  alone  to  think  on*t. 

Olum.  Come,  be  you  near  me  still. 

Ann.  With  all  my  duty.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

^nter  Archas,  Theodore,  Putskie,  Ancient, 
and  Soldiers,  carrying  his  armour  piece- 
meal, his  colours  wound  up,  and  his  drums 
in  cases, 

Theod.  This  is  the  heaviest  march  we  e'er 

trod,  captain. 
Puts.  This  was  not  wont  to  be:  These 

honour'd  pieces. 
The  fiery  god  of  war  himself  would  smile  at 
Buckled  upon  that  body,  were  not  wont  thus. 
Like  relicks,  to  be  ofTcr'd  to  long  rust. 
And  heavy-ey'd  oblivion  brood  upon  *cm. 
Archus.  There  set  *em  down :  And,  glorious 

war,  farewell!  • 

Thou  child  of  honour  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
Begot  in  blood,  and  nurs'd  with  kingdoms* 

ruius; 
Thou  golden  danger,  courted  by  thy  followers 
Thro*   fires  and  famines;  for  one  title  from 

thee. 
Prodigal  mankind  spending  all  his  fortunes; 
A  long  farewell  I  give  thee !  Noble  arms. 


You  ribs  for  mighW  mmds,  yoo  iron  houses. 
Made  to  defy  the  tnunder-claps  of  fortune^ 
Rust  and  consuming  time  must  now  dwell 

with  ye!  fto  conquest. 

And  thou,  good  sword,  that  knew*st  the  way 
Upon  whose  fatal  edge  despair  and  death  dwelt. 
That,  when  I  shook  thee  thus,  fore-shew'd 

destruction,  [ment: 

Sleep  now  from  blood,  and  grace  my  monu- 
Farewell,   my  eagle !  *  when  thou  flew*st, 

whole  armies  [seen  thee 

Have  stoopjd  below  thee :  At  passage  I  hav» 
Ruffle  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fury; 
And  bang  *em  up  toother,  as  a  tassel. 
Upon  the  stretch,  a  flock  of  fearful  pigeons. 
I  yet  remember  when  the  Volga  curl'd. 
The  aged  Volga,  when  he  heav'd  his  head  up. 
And  rais*d  his  winters  high,  to  see  the  ruins. 
The  ruins  our  swords  made,  the  bloody  ruins ; 
Then  flew  this  bird  of  honour  bravely,  gentle- 
men, [too. 
But  these  must  be  forgotten :  So  must  these 
And  all  that  tend  to  arms,  by  me  for  ever. 
Take  *em,  you  holy  men ;  my  vow  take  with 

*em. 
Never  to  wear  *em  more :  Trophies  I  give  *em. 
And  sacred  rites  of  war,  t'  adorn  the  temple : 
There  let  'em  hang,  to  tell  the  world  their 

master 
Is  now  devotion's  soldier,  fit  for  pray*r. 
Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads  ?    Why  look  ye 

sad,  friends? 
I  am  not  dving  yet. 

Theod,  Vou  are  indeed  to  us.  Sir. 
Puts.  Dead  to  our  fortunes,  general. 
Archas.  You'll  find  a  better, 
A  greater,  and  a  stronger  man  to  lead  you. 
And  to  a  stronger  fortune.    1  am  old,' friends. 
Time  and  the  wars  together  make  me  stoop, 

gentlemen. 
Stoop  to  my  grave :  My  mind  unfurnished  too ; 
Empty  and  weak  as  I  am.     My  poor  body. 
Able  for  nothing  now  but  contemplation. 
And  that  will  be  a  task  too  to  a  soldier,  [well 
Yet,  had  they  but  encourag'd  me,  or  thought 
Of  what  Tve  done,  I  think  I  should  have 

ventur'd  [shift  yet 

For  one  knock  more;  I  should  have  made  a 
To've  broke  one  stafl"  more  handsomely,  and 

have  died 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  an  honest  soldier, 
1'  th'  head  of  ye  all,  with  my  sword  in  my 

hand. 


person 


^  Farewell,  my  eagle.]  All  the  terms  in  this  speech  are  taken  from  the  art  o^ falconry,  as  any 
ion  who  will  oe  at  the  pains  to  read  the  books  on  this  science  will  fpadily  discover. 


Our  Author,  in  the  latter  part,  seems  to  have  had  Shakespeare's  descripUon  of  the  Serem, 
in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV,  act  i.  before  him: 

*  Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 

•  Upon  agreement,  of  sweet  Severn's  flood ; 


*  ^\  ho  then  aflrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
'  Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
'And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
'  Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants* 
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And  80  have  made  an  end  oi  all  with  cre- 
dit. 

Theod.  Well,   there  will  come  an  hour, 
when  all  these  injuries, 
These  secure  slights 

Archas,  Ha !  no  more  of  that,  sirrah ; 
Not  one  word  more  of  that,  I  charge  you ! 

Theod.  I  must  speak,  Sir: 
And  may  that  tongue  forget  to  sound  your  scr- 
That*s  dumb  to  your  abuses !  [vice, 

Archas.  Understand,  fool. 
That  voluntary  1  sit  down. 

Theod.  You  are  forc'd.  Sir, 
Forc*d  for  your  safety :  1  too  well  remember 
The  time  and  cause,  and  I  may  live  to  curse  'em. 
You  made  this  vow ;  and  whose  uunobleuc^s. 
Indeed  for^^tfulness  of  good 

Archas.  No  more  I 
As  thou  art  niiue,  no  morel 

Theod.  Whose  doubts  and  envies 

But  th*  devil  will  have  his  due. 

Puts.  Good  gentle  colonel  I         [of  honour 

Theod,  And  tho*  disgraces,  and  contempt 
lieign  now,  the  wheel  must  turn  again. 

Archas.  Peace,  sirrah!  [me? 

Your  tongue's  too  saucy.     Do  you  stare  upon 
Down  with  that  heart,  down  suddenly,  down 

with  it; 
Down  with  that  disobedience;  tic  that  tongue 

Theod.  Tongue?  [up! 

Archas.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  forget  my 
vow,  sirrah, 
And  draw  that  fatal  sworrl  again  in  anger. 

Puis.  For  Heav'n's  sake,  colonel! 
'    Archas.  Do  not  let  me  doubt  [suffer : 

Whose  son  thou  art,  because  thou  canst  not 
Do  not  play  with  mine  anger;  if  thou  dost. 
By  all  the  loyalty  my  lieart  holds-^ 

Theod.  I  have  done,  Sir^ 
Pray  pardon  me. 

Archas.  \  pray  you  be  worthy  of  it. 
Beshrew  your  heart,  you've  vex'd  me. 

Theod*  1  am  sorr) ,  Sir. 

Archas.  Go   lo;  no  more  of  this;  be  true 

and  honest! 

I  know  you're  man  enough ;  mould  it  to  just 

ends,  [ble,'° 

And  let  not  my  disgraces.  Then  I'm  misera- 

When  I  have  nplliing  left  me  but  thy  angers. 


Flourish.  Enter  Duke,  Burris,  Boroskie,  At* 
tendants  and  Gentlemen. 

Puts.  An't  please  you.  Sir,  the  duke. 

Duke.  Now,  what's  all  this? 
The  meaning  of  this  ceremonious  emblem? 

Archas.  Your  jjrace  should  first  remember— 

Bor.  There's  nis  nature.  [injury, 

Duke.  1  do,  and  shall  remember  sttll  that 
That  at  the  muster;   where  it  pleas'd  your 

greatness 
To  laugh  at  my  poor  soldiership,  to  scorn  it; 
And,  more  to  make  me  seem  ridiculous. 
Took  from  my  hands  my  charee. 

Burris.  Oh,  think  not  so,  Sir. 

Duke,  And  in  my  father's  sight. 

Archas  Heav'n  be  my  witness, 
I  did  no  more  (and  that  with  modesty, 
With  love  aiftl  faith  to  you)  than  was  my  war- 
rant, [rudeness. 
And  from  your  father  seal'd  :  Nor  durst  that 
And  impudence  of  scorn  fall  from  my  'havi- 
I  ever  yet  knew  duty. 

Duke.  We  "Shall  teach  you! 
I  well  remember  too,  u{X)n  some  words 
Then  at  that  time,  some  angry  words  you  an- 

swer'd, 
If  ever  I  were  duke,  you  were  no  soldier. 
You've  kept  your  word,  and  so  it  shall  be  to 
you;  [Sir, 

From  henceforth  I  dismiss  you ;  take  you  ease, 

Archas.  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace;  this 
wasted  body,  [troubles, 

Beaten  and  bruis'd  with  arms,  dried  up  with 
Is  good  for  nothing  else.but  quiet  now.  Sir, 
And  holy  pray'rs;  m  which,  when  I  forget 
To  thank  nigh  Heav'n  for  all  your  bounteous 

favours, 
May  that  be  deaf,  and  my  petitions  perisb ! 

Uor.  What  a  smooth  humble  cloak  h'has 

cas'd  his  pride  in,  [trusting— 

And  how  h'has  pull'd  his  claws  in?  tliere'sno 

Burris.  Speak  for  the  best. 

Bor.  Believe  I  shall  do  ever.  [yet 

Duke.  To  make  you  understand,  we  feel  uot 
Such  deartli  of  valour  and  experience. 
Such  a  declining  age  of  doing  spirits. 
That  all  should  be  confin'd  within  your  excel- 
lence, 


'°  And  let  not  my  disgraces,  then  I  am  miserable,  ' 

When  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  thy  anger s.'\  The  first  part  of  this  must  either  be  a 
broken  sentence,  as  1  have  made  it,  or  let  must  be  wrong.  The  sense  might  be,  Do  not 
increase  my  disgiaces,  by  what  will  make  me  most  miserable,  your  lawless  angers.  The  only 
reading  tliat  occurs  in  tins  sense  is,  Andvihsi  not  my  disgraces -,  but  X  don't  think  it  a  very 
natural  word.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  prints. 

And  let  not  my  disgraces^^^—'Then,  &c. 

but  the  word  let  is  probably  used  here  in  its  ancient  sense;  t.  e.  *  attempt  not  io  prevent  my 
disgraces.'    So  in  Hamlet,  • 

*  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me.* 

The  instances  in  which  the  word  is  applied  in  this  setiseare  innumerable.     It  is  still  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  law  term. 
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And  you,  or  none,  be  honoured;  take,  Bo- 

roskie. 
The  place  he  has  commanded,  lead  the  soldier; 
A  little  time  will  bring  thee  to  this  honour, 
Which  has  been  nothing  but  the  world's  opi- 
nion. 
The  soldiers*  fondness,  and  a  little  fortune, 
Which  I  believe  hib  sword  had  the  least  share 
^  in. 

Theod.  0\\y  that  1  durst  but  answer  now! 
Puts.  Good  colonel ! 

Theod.  My  heart  will  break  else. — Royal 
Sir,  I  know  not  [labours. 

What  you  esteem  men's  lives,  whose  hourly 
And  loss  of  blood,  consumptions  in  your  ser- 
vice, [rics 
Whose  bodies  are  acquainted  with  more  mise- 
(And  all  to  keep  you  safe)  than  dogs  or  slaves 
His  sword  the  least  share  ^aiu'd  ?            [are — 
Duke.  You  will  not  fight  with  me? 
Theod.  No,  Sir,  1  dare  not ; 
You  are  my  prince,  but  1  dare  speak  to  you, 
And  dare  speak  truth,  which  none  of  their 

ambitions 
That  be  informers  to  you,  dare  once  think  of; 
Yet  truth  will  now  buf  anger  you  j  lam  sorry 

for't. 
And  so  I  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Ev'n  when  you  please,  Sir. 
Archas.  Sirrah,  see  me  no  more  I 
Duke.  And  so  may  you  too :       [there.  Sir, 
You  have  a  house  i'th'  country;  keep  you 
And,  when  you've  rul'd  yourself,  teach  your 

son  manners: 
For  this  time  I  forgive  him. 

Archas.  Heav'n  forgive  all ; 
And  to  your  Grace  a  happy  and  long  rule  here ! 
And  you,  lord  gen'ral,  may  your  fights   be 

f prosperous !  [court  you ! 

___      I  your  course  may  Fame  and  Fortune 
Fight  for  your  country,  and  your  prince's  safe-  , 

Boldly,  and  bravely  face  your  enemy,  [virtue. 
And  when  you  strike,  strike  with  that  killing 
As  if  a  general  plague  had  seiz'd  before  you ; 
Danger,  and  doubt,  and  labour  cast  behind 

you; 
And  then  come  home  an  old  and  noble  story  I 

Bur.  A  little  comfort.  Sir. 

Duke.  As  little  as  may  He. 
Farewell!  you  know  your  limit. 

\ExeurU  Duke,  f^c. 

Burjia.  Alas,  brave  gentleman ! 

Archas.  1  do,  and  will  observe  it  suddenly. 
My  grave;  ay,  that's  my  limit;  'tis  no  new 

thing. 
Nor  that  can  make  me  start,  or  tremble  at  it. 


To  buckle  with  that  old  grim  soldier  now : 
I've  seen  him  in  his  sourest  shapes,  and  dreads- 

full'st; 
Ay,  and  1  thank  my  honesty,  have  stood  him  : 
That  audit's  cast.     Farewell,  my  honest  sol- 
diers! [Ancient! 
Give  me  your  hands.  Farewell!  farewell,  good 
(A  stout  man,  and  a  true)  thou'rtcome  in 
sorrow."  [fail  ye! 
Blessings  ujxm  your  swords,  may  they  ne'er 
You  do  bat  change  a  man ;  your  fortune^s  con- 
stant; 
That  by  your  ancient  valours  is  tied  fast  still ; 
Be  valiant  still,  and  good :  And  when  ve  fight 
next,  fhorror, 
V/lien  flame  and  furj'  make  but  one  face  of 
VV'lien  the  groat  rest  of  all  your  honour's  up. 
When  you  would  think  a  spell  to  shake  the 

enemy. 
Remember  me ;  my  prayers  shall  be  with  ye : 
So,  once  again,  farewell ! 

Puts.  Let's  wait  upon  you.  [left  me 

Archas,  No,  no,  it  must  not  be;  I  have  now 
A  single  fortune  to  myself,  no  more, 
VMiicn  needs  no  train,  nor  compliment.  Good 

captain. 
You  are  an  honest  and  a  sober  gentleman. 
And  one  I  think  has  lov'd  me. 
Puts.  I  am  sure  on't. 
Archas.  Look  to  my  boy ;  he's  grown  too 
headstrong  for  me ; 
And  if  they  thmk  him  fit  to  cany  arms  still. 
His  life  is  theirs^  I  have  a  house  i*th*  country. 
And  when  your  better  hours  will  give  you  li- 
berty, 
See  me :   You  shall  be  welcome.     Fortune  to  ^ 
ye!  [Exit. 

Auc.  I'll  cry  no  more,  that  will  do  hun  no 
good,  ["^^y* 

And  'twill  but  make  me  dry,  and  I've  nomo- 
rii  fight  no  more,  and  that  wHldo  them  harm; 
And  if  I  can  do  that,  I  care  not  for  money. 
I  could  hnye  curs'd  reasonable  well,  and  I  nave 

had  the  luck  too 
To  have  'em  hit  sometimes.    Whosoe'er  thou 
That,  like  a  devil,  didst  |)os8ess  the  duke  [art. 
With  these  malicious  thoughts,  mark  what  I 

say  to  thee ; 
A  plague  upon  thee  1   that's  but  the  preamble. 

Sold.  Oh,  take  the  pox  too. 

Anc.  They'll  cure  one  another:  F^nS' 

I  must  have  none  but  kills,  and  those  kill  stink- 
Or,  ijok  ye,  let  the  single  pox  possess  them. 
Or  pox  upon  ix)x. 

Putt.  That's  but  ill  i'th'  arms.  Sir. 

Auc.  *Tis  worse  i'th'  legs;   1  wou'd  not 
wish  it  else : 


"  Thou  art  come  in  sorrojo.']  As  this  is  sense  I  don't  change  it;  but,  as  it  appears  fl4^ 
think  it  pirobable  the  original  uiignt  ha\e  been. 


thourt  drown'd  in  sorrow. 


The  Ancient's  speech  afterwards  plainly  shews  that  he  was  then  shedding  tears,  TK  cry  no 
more.  Seward. 

We  think  the  pasi^age  means  simply,  '  Thou  art  cometn  a  time  of  sorrow/ 
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And  may  those  grow  to  scabs  as  big  as  mole- 
hills. 
And  twice  a-day,  the  devil  with  a  curry-comb 
Scratch  *em,  and  scrub  'em !  I  warrant  him  he 
has  *em. 
Sold.  May  he  be  ever  lousy  I 
Anc.  Thai*s  a  pleasure. 
The  beggar's  lechery;  sometimes  the  soldier's: 
May  he  be  ever  lazy,  stink  where  he  stands. 
Ana  masgols  breed  in  s  brains ! 

2  Sold/ Ay,  marry,  Sir, 
May  he  fall  mad  in  love  with  his  grandmo- 
ther, [mouth. 
And  kissing  her,  may  her  teeth  drop  m to  his 
And  one  fall  across  his  throat;  then  let  him 
gargle  I 

Enter  a  Post. 

Puts.  Now,  what's  the  matter? 
Post.  Where's  the  duke,  pray,  gentlemen? 
Puts.  Keep  on  your  way^  you  cannot  miss. 
Post.  1  thank  you.  [Exit. 

Anc.  Lf  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he's 
cuckold,  [saw  it. 

And  when  he  wakes  believe,  and  swear  he 
Sue  a  divorce,  and  after  find  her  honest; 
Then  in  a  pleasant  pigsty,  with  his  own  garters. 
And  a  fme  running  knot,  ride  to  the  devil! 
Puts.  If  these  would  do— 
Anc.  ril  never  trust  my  mind  more, 
I  fall  these  fail. 

1  Sold.  What  shall  we  do  now,  captain? 
For  by  this  honest  hand  I'll  be  torn  in  pieces. 
Unless  my  old  general  go^  or  some  that  love 

him. 
And  love  us  equal  too,  before  I  fight  more. 
I  can  make  a  shoe  yet,  and  draw  it  on  too. 
If  I  like  the  leg  well. 

Anc.  Fight?  'tis  likely!  [need  on's. 

No,  there  will  be  the  sport,  boys,  when  there's 
They  think   the  other  crown  will  do,  will- 
car  ry  us,  ' 
And  the  brave  golden  coat  of  Captain  Cankro 
Koroskie !  What  a  noise  his  very  name  carries ! 
'Tis  gun  enough  to  fright  a  nation. 
He  needs  no  soldiers;  if  he  do,  for  my  part 
1  promise  ye  he's  like  to  seek  'eni;  so  I  think 
you  think  too,                               [Archas, 
And  all  the  army.     No,  honest,  brave  old 
We  cannot  so  soon  leave  thy  memory, 
So  soon  forget  thy  goodness :  He  that  docs, 
The  scandaland  the  scum  of  arms  be  counted  ! 
Puts.  You  much  rejoice  me;  now  you  have 
hit  my  meaning. 
I  durst  not  press  yc  till  I  found  your  spirits : 
Continue  thus! 

Anc.  I'll  go  and  tell  the  duke  on't. 

Enter  Second  Post. 

Puts.  No.  no,  he'll  find  it  soon  enough, 
and  fear  it, 
AVhen  once  occasion  comes.  Another  packet! 
From  whence,  friend,  come  you  ?    . 

^  Post.  From  the  borders.  Sir. 

*Puts,  What  news^  Sir,  1  beseech  you? 


S  Post.  Fire  and  sword,  gentlemen ; 
The  Tartar's  up,  and  with  a  mighty  force 
Comes  forwardt  like  a  tempest ;  all  before  him 
Burning  and  killing. 

Anc.  Brave,  boys!  brave  news,  boys! 

2  Post.  Either  we  must  have  present  help— 

Anc,  Still  braver! 

*Z  Post.  Where  lies  the  duke? 

Sold.  He's  there. 

Sf  Po*/.  'Save  ye,  gentlemen !  [Exit. 

Anc.  We  are  safe  enough,  I  warrant  thee. 
Now  the  time's  come. 

Puts.  Ay,  now  'tis  come,  indeed ; 
And  now  stand  firm,  boys,  and  let  'cm  bum 
on  merrily.  [bonfire: 

Anc.  This  city  would  make  an  excellent  fine 

*Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  has  no 

fellow.  [whining, 

2  Sold.  Here  will  be  trim  piping  anon  and 
Like  so  many  pigs  in  a  storm,  when  they  hear 
the  news  once. 

Enter  Boroskie  and  a  Servant. 

Puts.   Here's  one  has  heard  it    already. 
Room  for  the  general !  [sudden, 

Bor.  Say  I  am  ralTn  exceeding  sick  o'th* 
And  am  not  like  to  live. 

Puts.  If  you  go  on,  Sir;  [for  yon. 

For  they  will  kill  you  certainly;  they  look 

Anc.  1  see  your  lordship's  bound ;  take  a 

suppository. 

*Tis  I,  Sir;  a  poor  cast  flag  of  yours.    The 

foolish  Tartars,  •  [kill  us, 

Tliey  burn  and  kill,  an't  like  your  honour; 

Kill  with  guns,  with  guns,  my  lord ;  with 

guns.  Sir!  [sops? 

What  says  your  lordship  to  a  chick  in  sorwl 

Puts.  Go,  go  thy  ways,  old  True -penny! 

thou  hast  but  one  fault;  [gentlemen, 

Tliou'rt  ev'n  too  valiant.  Come,  to  th'  army, 

AncI  let's  make  them  acquainted. 

Sold.  Away ;  we  are  for  you.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Alinda,  Pciesca,  and  Gcntletcoman. 

Alin.  Why,  whither  run  ye,  fools?  will  ye 

leave  my  lady? 
Pvt.  The  Tartar  comes,  tlie  Tartar  comes  I 
Alin.  Why,  let  him  ;  [conscience, 

I  thought  ye  had  fear'd  no  men.     Upon  my 
You  have  tried  their  strengths  already ;  stay, 
for  shame! 
Pet.  Shift  for  thyself,  Alinda. 

[Exit  with  Gent. 

y^//Vi.  Beauty  bless  ye!  •  [now, 

Into  what  groom's  feather-bed  will  ye  creep 

And  there  mistake  the  enemy?  Sweet  youths 

ye  are,  [of  foining? 

And  of  a  constant  courage:  Are  youafrakl 

Enter  Olympia. 

Olym.  Oh,  my  good  wench,  what  shall  be- 
come of  us  ?  [ger } 
llie  posts  come  hourly  in,  and  bring  new  dan- 
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The  enemy  is  past  the  Volga,  and  "  bears 

hither 
With  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  he  carries: 
My  brother  now  will  find  his  fault. 

Aiin.  I  doubt  me. 
Somewhat  too  late,  madam.  But  pray  fear  not; 
All  will  be  well,  I  hope.     Sweet  madam, 
shake  not-  [sex  trembles. 

Olym.  How  cam*st  thou  by  this  spirit?  our 
Aim.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  these  dan- 
gers, [perish. 
And  you  shall  know  my  truth ;  for,  ere  you 
A  hundred  swords  shall  pass  thro*  me;  'tis 

but  dying. 
And,  madam,  we  mustdo*t ;  the  manner's  all. 
You  have  a  princely  birth,    take  princely 

thoughts  to  you, 
A  nd  take  my  counsel  too :  Go  presently. 
With  all  the  haste  you  have  (I  will  attend  you) 
With  all  the  possible  speed,  to  old  lord  Ar- 
chas;  [him. 

He  honours  you ;  with  all  your  art  persuade 
(Twill  be  a  dismal  timeelse)  wooehini  hither. 
But  hither,  madam ;  make  him  see  the  dan- 
ger; 
For  your  new  general  looks  like  an  ass; 
There's  nothing  in  his  face  but  loss. 

Olym.  rUdoit: 
And  thank  thee,  sweet  Alinda!  Oh,  my  jewel. 
How  much  I'm  bound  to  lo\'e  thee!  By  this 
hand, wench. 

If  thou  wert  a  man 

Alin.  I  would  I  were,  to  fight  for  you. 
But  haste,  dear  madam. 

Olym,  I  need  no  spurs,  Alinda.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

^    £nter  Duke,  two  Posts,  Attendants^  and 

Gentlemen, 

Duke,  The  lord-general  sick  now  ?  Is  this 
a  time  [come.  Post, 

For  men  to  creep  into  their  beds?  What's  bc- 
Of  my  lieutenant? 

Post,  Beaten,  an't  please  your  grace. 
And  all  hb  forces  sparkled.'* 

Enter  a  Gentleman, 

Duke,  That's  but  cold  news.  [ready? 

How  now?  what  good  news?  are  the  soldiers 

Gent.  Ves,  Sir;  but  fight  they  will  not,  nor 

stir  from  that  place  [chas 

They  stand  in  now,  unless  they  have  lord  Ar- 
To  lead  'em  out :  They  rail  upon  this  general. 
And  sing  son^s  of  him,  scurvy  song9,  to  worse 

tunes :  [^*y  »wear. 

And  much  they  spare  not  you.  Sir.  Here, 
They'll  stand  ancT  see  the  city  burnt,   and 

dance  about  it,  [for't : 

Unless  loVd  Archas  come,  before  they  fight 
It  must  be  so.  Sir. 


Duke,  I  could  wish  it  so  too ; 
And  to  that  end  I  have  sent  lord  Burns  to  him: 
But  ail  I  fear  will  fail ;  we  must  die,  gentl«» 

men. 
And  one  stroke  we'll  have  for't. 

(Enter  Burrit,) 

What  brin^st  thou,  Burris? 
Burns,  That  I  am  loth  to  tell ;  he  will  not 

come.  Sir. 
I  found  him  at  his  prayers ;  there,  he  tells  me. 
The  enemy  shall  take  him,  fit  for  Heav'n : 
I  urg'd  to  him  all  our  dangers,  his  own  worths. 
The  country's  ruin;  nay,  I  kneel'd  and  pray'cl 

him; 
He  shook  his  head,  let  fall  a  tear,  and  pointed 
Tlius  with  his  finger  to  the  ground ;  a  grave 
I  think  he  meant;  and  this  was  all  he  an* 

swer'd.  [new  general? 

Your  srace  was  much  to  blame.  Where's  the 

Duke,  He's  sick,  poor  man. 
^  Burris.  He's  a  poor  man  indeed.  Sir. 
Your  grace  must  needs  go  to  the  soldier. 

DtOie,  They  [rail  at  mc. 

Have  sent  me  word  they  will  not  stir;  they 
And  all  the  spite  they  have — [Shout  within!^ 

What  shout  is  tnat  there? 
Is  th*  enemy  come  so  near? 

Enter  Archas,  Olympia,  and  Alinda. 

Olym,  I've  brouffht  him,  Sir; 
At  length  I've  woo\l  him  thus  far. 

Duke,  Happy  sister! 
Oh,  blessed  woman  I 

Olym,  Use  him  nobly,  brother; 
You  never  had  more  need.   And,  gentlemen. 
All  the  best]  pow'rs  ye  have  to  tongues  turn 

presently,  [my  art. 

To  winniuic  an<i  persuadins  tongues:    All 
Only  to  bring  him  hither,  I  have  utter*d ; 
Let  It  be  yours  to  arm  him.    And,  good  my 

lord, 
Tho'  I  exceed  the  limit  you  allow'd  me. 
Which  was  the  happiness  to  bring  you  hither. 
And  not  to  urge  you  furtlier;  yet,  see  your 

country. 
Out  of  your  own  sweet  spirit  now  behold  it: 
Turn  round,  and  look  upon  the  miseries 
On  every  side,  the  fears;  oh,  see  the  dangers ; 
We  find  *em  soonest,  thesefore  hear  me  first, 

Sir. 
Duke.  Next,  hear  your  prince:    You'vt 

said  you  lov'd  him.  Arenas, 
And  thought  your  life  too  little  for  his  sei^ 

vice. 
Think  not  your  vow  too  great  now,  now  the 

time  is. 
And  now  you're  brought  to  th*  test;  touch 

right  now,  soldier. 
Now  shew  the  manly  purenest  of  thy  mtttk; 


"  Bears  hither!]  i,  e,  comes  tJUs  way.    So  in  Othello,  *  bears  tpw*x4^  CrprMi .* 
'*  Sparkled,']  i.  e.  Dispersed.    Ste  Humourous  Lieatoaant,  ui^VtM. 
ralX  3N  .  . 
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Nowy  if  thou  be' St  that  valued  man,  that  vir- 
tue," [it. 
That  great  obedience,  teaching  all,  now  stind 
What  1  have  said  forgive,  my  youth  was  hasty  ; 
And  what  you  said  yourself  forget^'^  you  were 

if  men  could  live  without  their  faults,  they 
were  gods,  Archos.  [  Burris ! 

He  weeps,  and  holds  his  hands  up:  To  him, 
-  Bums.  YouVe  she^v'd  the  prince  his  faults ; 
And,  like  a  good  chirurgeon,  you  have  laid 
That  to  'em  makes  *em  smart;  he  feels  it. 
Let  'em  not  fester  now,  Sir^  your  own  ho- 
nour. 
The  bounty  of  that  mind,  and  your  allegiance, 
('Gainst  which,  I  take  it,  rleav'n  gives  no 

command.  Sir, 
Nor  seals  no  vow)  can  better  teach  you  now 
What  you've  to  do,  than  1,  or  this  necessity  $ 
Only  tnis  little's  left;  would  vou  do  nobly. 
And  in  the  eye  of  honour  truly  triumph? 
Conquer  that  mind  first,  and  then  men  are 
nothing.  [sake,  general ; 

Alin,  Last,  a  poor  virsin  kneels:  For  love's 
If  ever  you  have  lov'd,  lor  her  sake.  Sir; 
For  your  own  honesty,  which  is  a  virgin; 
Look  up,  and  pity  us!  Be  bold  and  fortunate. 
You  are  a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  soldier. 


And  when  your  spurs  were  given  you,  your 
sword  buckled,  [beauty's, 

Tlien  were  you  sworn  for  virtue's  cause,  for 
For  chastity,  to  strike :  Strike  now,  theysufier;' 
Now  draw  your  sword,  or  else  you're  recreant, 
Only  a  knight  i'  th*  heeb,  i'  tn*  heart  a  cow* 
ard :  [Anger. 

Your  first  vow  Honour  made,  your  last  but 
Archas.  How  like  my  virtuous  wife  this 
thinz  looks,  speaks  too?         [thank  you. 
So  would  she  chide  my  dullness.  Fair  one,  I 
My  gracious  Sip,  your  pardon,  next  your  hand; 
Ma£im,  your  favour,  and  your  prayers;  gen- 
tlemen, [sweet  one. 
Your  wishes,  and  your  loves;  and,  pretty 
A  favour  for  your  soldier! 
Olym.  Give  him  this,  wench. 
Alin,  Thus 'do  I  tie  on  victory. 
Archas.  My  armour,  [fortune! 
My  horse,  my  sword,  my  tough  staff,  and  my 
And,  Oiin,  now  I  come  to  shake  thy  ^ory. 
Duke.  Go,  brave  and  prosperous ;  our  iovei 
go  with  thee  I                       [attend  thee! 
Olym.  Full  of  thy  virtue,  and  our  pray'n 
Burris,  &c.  Loaden  with  victory,  and  we 

to  honour  thee ! 
Alin.  Come  home  the  son  of  honour,  and 
I'll  serve  you,  [^Exeunt. 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Duke,  Bun  is,  and  two  Gentlemen* 

X>iii«f.'VrO  news  of  Archas  yet? 

^    Burris,  But  now,  an't  please  you, 
A  post  came  in ;  letters  he  brought  none  witli 

him. 
But  this  dcliver'd :  He  saw  the  armies  join. 
The  game  of  bloo<i  begun ;  and  by  our  general. 
Who  never  was  acquainted  but  with  con- 
quest, 
So  bravely  fought,  he  saw  the  Tartars  shaken, 
And  there  he  said  he  left  'em. 
Duke,  Where's  Boroskie? 
1  Oent,  He's  up  again,  an't  please  you. 
Uuni$.  Sir,  mclhinks 
Tlii»  news  should  make  you  lightsome,  bring 

joy  U)  \  ou ; 
U  itrikcs  our  hearts  with  general  comfort. 
Gone?  [Exit  Duke. 

What  should  this  mean?  so  suddenly?  He's 

well? 
i  iirtU,  We  see  no  other* 


I 


1  Gent.  'Would  the  rest  were  well  too. 
That  puts  these  starts  into  him ! 

Burris.  I'll  ^o  after  him.     [secret  in  him, 

2  Gent.  'Twill  not  be  fit,  Sir;  h'  has  some 
He  would  not  be  disturl>'d  in.     Know  you 

any  thing 
-  Has  cross'd  him  since  the  general  went? 
Burris.  Not  any ;  [found  it : 

If  there  had  bieen,  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
Only  I  have  heard  him  oft  complain  for  mo> 
Money  he  says  he  wants.  [*^^y> 

1  Gent.  It  may  be  that  then. 
Burris.  To  him  that  has  so  many  ways  to 
raise  it, 
And  those  so  honest,  it  can't  be. 

Enter  Duke  and  Boroskie, 

1  Gent.  He  comes  bacV, 
And  lord  Boroskie  with  him. 

Burris.  There  the  game  goes. 
I  fear  some  new  thing  hatching. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Burris. 
Goj  see  ray  sister,  and  commend  me  to  her. 


iJ 


that  virtue, 


That  great  obedience  teaching,  Sec.']  Mr.  Seward  reads,  ohedience-tcacking,  but  the  oM 
IflldUig  it  certainly  the  most  elegant. 

*4  What  J  huvc  said  forget,  my  youth  was  hasty. 

And  what  you  said  yourself  forgive,  you  were  angry."]  Tills  very  proper  transpositioB 
%!•  OMwlt  by  Mr.  Seward. 
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And  to  my  little  mistress  give  this  token; 
Tell  her  1 11  see  her  short^. 
0  Burr  is.  Yes,  I  shall.  Sir. 

[^Exeunt  Burris  and  Gent. 

Duke,  Wait  you  without. — I  would  yet 

try  him  further.  [Grace  heard  yet 

Bor.  'Twill  not  be  much  amiss.    Has  your 

Of  what  he  has  done  i'  th'  field? 

Duke.  A  Post  but  now 
Came  in,  who  saw  *em  join,  and  has  delivered. 
The  enemy  gave  ground  before  he  parted. 
Bor.  'Tis  well.  [not  for  fightinjs, 

Duke.  Come,  speak  thy  mind,  man      *Tis 
And  noise  of  war,  I  keep  thee  in  my  bosom; 
Thy  ends  are  nearer  to  me;  from  my  child- 
hood [nature. 
Thou  brought*st  me  np,   and,  like  another 
Made  good  all  my  necessities.    Speak  boldly. 
Bor.  Sir,  what  I  utter  will  be  thought  but 
envy,                                           [honour) 
(Tho'  I  mtend,  high  Heav'n  knows,  out  your 
When  vain  and  empty  people  shall  proclaim 

Good  Sir,  excuse  me.  [me 

Duke.  Do  you  fear  me  (br  your  enemy? 
Speak,  on  your  duty. 

Bor.  Then  I  must,  and  dare.  Sir. 
When  he  comes  home,  take  heed  the  court 
receive  him  not,  [praises ; 

Take  heed  he  meet  not  with  their  loves  and 
That  glass  will  shew  him  ten  times  greater. 
Sir,  [portion) 

(And  make  him  strive  to  make  good  that  pro- 
Than  e'er  his  fortune  bred  him ;  he  is  honour- 
At  least  I  strive  to  understand  him  so,  [able. 
And  of  a  nature,  if  not  this  way  poison'd. 
Perfect  enough,  easy,  and  sweet;  but  those 

are  soon  seduced.  Sir. 
He*s  a  great  man,  and  what  that  pill  may  work. 
Prepared  by  general  voices  of  the  people. 
Is  th'  end  of  all  my  counsel.    Only  tnis,  Sir ; 
Let  him  retire  a  while,  there's  more  hanss 
by  it  [while  well, 

Tlian   you  know  yet:    There  if  he  stand  a 
But  till  the  soldier  cool  (whom,    for  their 
service,  [freely. 

You   must   pay   now   most   liberally,    most 
And  shower  yourself  into*em;  *tis  the  bounty 
They  follow  with  their  loves,  and  not  the 
bravery)— 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Duke.    But  where's   the   money? — How 
2  Gent.  Sir,  the  colonel,  [now ! 

Son  to  the  lord  Archas,  with  most  happy  news 
Of  the  Tartar's  overthrow,  without  here 
Attends  your  Grace's  pleasure. 

Bor.  Be  not  seen.  Sir.  [ders ; 

He's  a  bold  fellow ;  let  me  stand  his  thun- 
To  th*  court  he  must  not  come.    No  blessing 

here.  Sir, 
No  face  of  favour,  if  you  love  your  honour! 

Enter  Theodore. 

Duke.  Do  what  you  thmk  is  meetest ;  1*11 
retire.  Sir,  [Esit. 


Bor.    Conduct  him  in.  Sir. — Welcome, 

noble  colonel. 
Theod.  That's  much  from  your  lordship: 

Pray  where  is  the  duke  ? 
Bor.  \Ve  hear  j'ou've  beat  the  Tartar. 
Theod.  Is  he  busy.  Sir? 
Bor.  Have  ye  ta'en  Olin  yet  ? 
Theod.  I  would  fain  speaik  with  him. 
Bor.  How  many  men  have  ye  lost? 
Theod.  Does  he  lie  this  way? 
Bor.  Pm  sure  you  fought  it  bravelj. 
Theod.  I  must  see  him. 
Bor.  Yon  cannot  yet,  you  must  not;  what's 

your  commission  ? 
Theod.  No  gentleman  o'  th*  chamber  here? 
Bor.  Why,  pray  you.  Sir, 
Am  not  I  fit  to  entertain  your  business? 
Theod.  I  think  you  are  not.  Sir;  I'm  sure 
you  shall  not,  [Sir, 

I  bring  no  tales  nor  flatteries:  In  my  tongue, 
I  carry  no  fork'd  stings. 
Bor.  You  keep  your  bluntness. 
Theod.  You  are  dcceiv'd ;  it  keeps  me :  I 
had  felt  else  [trifle  not; 

Some  of  your  plagues  ere  this.    But,  good  Sir, " 
Pve  business  to  the  duke. 

Bor.  He's  not  well.  Sir, 
And  cannot  now  be  spoke  withal. 

Theod.  Not  well.  Sir?  [well.  Sir? 

How  would  he  ha'  been,  if  we  had  lost?  Not 
I  bring  him  news  to  make  him  well :  His 
enemy,  [house  too. 

That  would  have  burnt  his  city  here,  and  your 
Your  brave  gilt  house,  my  lord,  your  honour*^ 

hangings. 
Where  all  your  ancestors,  and  all  their  battles. 
Their  silk  and  golden  battles,  are  decipher'd ; 
That  would  not  only  have  abus'd  your  build- 
ings, [dry  your  butteries. 
Your  goodly  buildinss.  Sir,  and  have  drunk 
Purl6in'd  your  lordship's  plate,  the  duke  be- 

stow'd  on  yoti. 
For  turning  handiiomely  o'  th*  toe,  and  trimm'd 
your  virgins,  [lordship, 

^Trimm'd  'em  Qf  a  new  cut,  an't  like  your 
'Tis  ten  to  one,  your  wife  too,  and  the  curse  is 
You'd  had  no  remedy  against  these  rascals. 
No  law,  an't  like  your  honour;  would  have 

kill'd  you  too. 
And  roasted  you,  and  eaten  you,  ere  this  time : 
Notable  knaves,  my  lord,  unruly  rascals; 
Tliese  youths  have  we  tied  up,  put  muzzles 
on  *em,  [tiemen. 

And  par'd  their  nails,  that  honest  civil  gen- 
And  such  most  noble  persons  as  yourself  is. 
May  live  in  peace,  and  rule  the  land  with  a 
These  iie\v8  I  bring.*  [twine  thread. 

Bor.  And  were  they  thus  deUvei^d  you? 
Theod.  My  lord,  I  am  no  pen-man,  nor  no 
orator;  [like  ye. 

My  tongue  was  never  oil'd,  with  '  Here,  an't 
*  There,  I  beseech  you  :*    Weigh,  I  am  a 

soldier, 
And  truth  I  covet  only,  no  fine  terms.  Sir; 
I  come  not  to  stand  treating  hero ;  my  business 
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Is  with  the  duke,  and  of  such  general  bless- 
ing— [know  it, 
Bor.  You  have  overthrown  the  enemy ;  we 
And  we  rejoice  in*t;  ye*ve  dune  Uke  honest 

subjects. 
You  have  done  handsomely  and  well. 

Thcod  But  well.  Sir?  [glers? 

But  handsomely  and  well?  What,  are  we  jug- 
1*11  do  all  that  in  cutting  up  a  capon. 
But  handsomely  and  well?  Does  your  lord- 
ship take  us  [bravely.  Sir, 
For  the  duke's  tumblers?  We  have  done 
Ventur'd  our  lives  like  men. 

Bor.  Then  bravely  be  it.  [and  graces  ^ 

Theod,  And  for  as  brave  rewards  we  look. 
We've  sweat  and  bled  for'i,  Sir. 

Bor.  And  you  may  have  it, 
If  you  will  stay  the  giving.     Men  that  thank 

themselves  first 
For  any  good  they  do,  take  off  the  lustre. 
And  blot  the  benefit. 

Theod.  Are  these  the  welcomes. 
The  bells  that  ring  out  our  rewards?    Pray 

heartily, 
Early  and  late,  there  may  be  no  more  ene- 
mies ;  [too ; 
Do,  my  good  lord,  pray  seriously,  and  sigh 
For,  if  there  be 

Bor,  They  must  be  met,  and  fought  with. 
Theod.  By  whom !  by  you  ?  they  uiust  be 
met  and  flatter'd. 
Why,  what  a  devil  ails  you  to  do  these  things? 
With  what  assurance  dare  you  mock  men  thus? 
You  have  but  single  lives,  and  those  I  take  it 
A  sword  may  fina  too?  Why  do  you  dam  the 

duke  up? 
And  choke  that  course  of  love,  that  like  a 
river  [forts  ? 

Should  fill  our  empty  veins  again  with  com- 
But  if  you  use  these  knick-knacks,  [honest. 
This  fast  and  loose,  with  faithful  men  and 
You'll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Enter  Archas,  Soldiers,  Putskie,  Ancient  and 

others. 

Bor.  You're  too  untemperate. 

Theod.  Better  be  so,  and  thief  too,  than 

unthankful :  [all. 

Pray  use  this  old  man  so,  and  then  we*  re  paid 
The  duke  thanks  you  for  your  service,  and 

the  court  thanks  you. 
And  wonderful  desirous  they're  to  see  you. 
Pray  Ileav'n  we've  room  enough  to  march  for 

may-games,  [home.  Sir. 

Pageants,  and  bonfires,  for  your  welcome 
Here  your  most  noble  friend  the  lord  Boroskie, 
A  gentleman  too  tender  of  your  credit,  [Sir, 
And  ever  in  the  duke's  ear,  for  your  good. 
Crazy  and  sickly,  yet,  to  be  your  servant. 
Has  leap'd  into  the  open  air  to  meet  you. 


Bor.  The  best  is,  yoar  words  wound  not 
You  are  welcome  home.  Sir, 
Heartily  welcome  home ;  and  for  your  service, . 
The  noble  overthrow  you  gave  the  enemy. 
The  duke  salutes  you  too  with  all  his  thanks^ 
Sir. 
Anc.  Sure  they  will  now  regard  us. 
Puts.  There's  a  reason :  [tenance, 

But,  by  the  changing  of  the  coloneKs  couu- 
The  rolling  of  his  eyes  like  angry  billows, 
I  fear  the  wind's  not  down  yet*  Ancient. 
Archas.  Is  the  duke  well.  Sir? 
Bor.  Not  much  unhealthy. 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague. 
Which  cannot  last.    H'  has  heard,  which 
makes  him  fearful,  [come. 

And  loth  as  yet  to  give  your  worth  due  weU 
The  sickness  hath  been  somewhat  hot  i'  th* 
army,  [danger. 

Which  happily  may  prove  more  doiibt  than 
And  more  his  fear  tnan  faith j**  yet,  how- 

An  honest  care «  [soever, 

Archas.  Vou  say  right,  and  it  shalllie ; 
For  tho',  upon  my  life,  'tis  but  a  rumour, 
A  mere  opinion,  without  faith  or  fear  in't; 
(For,  Sir,  I  thank  Heav'n,  we  never  stood 

more  healthy. 
Never  more  high  and  lusty)  yet  to  satisfy, 
Wc  cannot  be  too  curious,  or  too  careful 
Of  what  concerns  his  state,  we'll  draw  away. 

Sir, 
Add  lodse  at  further  distance,  and  less  danger, 
Bor.  It  will  be  well. 
Anc.  It  will  be  very  scurvy: 
I  smell  it  out,  it  stinks  abominably; 
Stir  it  no  more. 

Bor.  The  duke.  Sir,  would  have  you  too, 
For  a  short  day  or  two,  retire  u>  your  owa 

house. 
Whither  himself  will  come  to  vbit  you. 
And  give  you  thanks. 

Archas.  I  shall  attend  his  pleasure. 

Anc.  A  trick,  a  lousy  trick  I  Soho,  a  trick, 

boys! 
Archas.  How  now?  what's  that? 
Anc.  I  thought  I  had  found  a  hare.  Sir, 
But  'tis  a  fox,  an  old  fox ;  shall  we  hunt  him? 
Archas.  No  more  such  words ! 
Bor.  The  soldier's  ^rown  too  saucy ; 
You  must  tie  him  straiter  up. 
Archas.  I  do  my  best.  Sir; 
But  men  of  free-born  minds  sometimes  wiQ 
fly  out. 
Anc.  May  not  we  see  the  duke? 
Bor.  Not  at  this  time,  gentlemen; 
Your  general  knows  the  cause. 

Anc.  We  have  no  plague.  Sir, 
Unless  it  be  in  our  pay,  nor  nojpDX  neither; 
Or,  if  we  had,  I  hope  that  good  old  courtier 
Will  not  deny  us  place  there. 


''  And  more  his  fear  than  fate.]  Mr.  Sympson  calb  this  absolute  nonsense,  and  rtad^/niti^ 
which  is  proved  by  Archas's  answer,  who  says  it  is, 

A  meer  opinion,  without  faith  or  fear  in  it, 

I  admit  the  coi^eoture,  but  cannot  think  the  old  reading  absolute  Bonsense.  Sewofi. 
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Puts.  Certain,  my  lord,  [done. 

Considering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have 
(If  not,  what  need  you  may  have)  twould  be 

better, 
A  great  deal  nobler,  and  taste  honester. 
To  use  us  with  more  sweetness.  Men  that  dig. 
And  lash  away  their  lives  at  the  cart's  tail. 
Double  our  comforts;  meat,  and  their  mas- 
ters' thanks  too,  [quality. 
When  they  work  well,  they  have;  men  of  our 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  for't  with 

valour, 
Fight  hard,  lie  hard,  feed  hard,  when  they 

come  home.  Sir,  ^  [worthy. 

And  know  these  are  deserving  things,  thin^ 
Can  you  then  blame  *em  if  their  minds  a  little 
Be  8tirr*d  with  glory?  *Tis  a  pride  becomes 
A  little  8eason*d  wiin  ambition,  [*^m. 

To  be  respected,  reckon'd  well,  and  honoured. 
For  what  they  have  done:  When  to  come 

home  thus  poorly,  [on 

And  met  with  such  unjointed  joy,  so  look'd 
As  if  we  had  done  no  more  out  dresa*d  a 

horse  well. 
So  entertained  as  if '  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen, 
<  Take  that  to  drink,'  had  pow*r  to  please  a 

soldier !  [people? 

Where  be  the  shouts,  the  bells  rung  out,  the 
The  prince  himself? 

Archas.  Peace! — I  perceive  your  eve.  Sir, 
Is  fix'd  upon  this  captain  for  his  freedom ; 
And  happily  you  find  his  tongue  too  forward : 
As  I  am  master  of  the  place  I  carry, 
"Tb  fit  I  think  so  too;  but  were  I  this  man. 
No  stronger  tie  upon  me,  than  the  truth 
And  tongue  to  tell  it,  I  should  speak  as  he  does. 
And  thhik,  with  modesty  enough,  such  saints 
That  daily  thrust  their  loves  and  lives  thro' 

hazards,  [hourly, 

And  ^earless,  for  their  country's  peace,  march 
Thro'  all  the  doors  of  death,  and  know  the 

darkest. 
Should  better  be  canonized  for  their  service : 
What  labour  would  these  men  neglect,  what 

danger. 
Where  honour  is?  tho*  seated  in  a  billow 
Rising  as  high  as  Heav*n,  would  not  these 

soldiers. 
Like  to  so  many  sea-gods,  charge  up  to  it? 
D*you  see  these  swords?  Time's  scythe  was 

ne*er  so  sharp.  Sir, 
Nor  ever  at  one  harvest  mow'd  such  handfuls ; 
Thoughts  ne'er  so  sudden,  nor  belief  so  sure. 
When  they  are  drawn ;  and  were  it  not  some- 
times 
I  swim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  !em. 
And,  like  a  calm,  depress  their  fell  intentions. 
They  are  so  deadly  sure.  Nature  would  suffer. 
And  whose  are  all  these  glories?  why,  their 

prince's. 
Their  country's,  and  their  friends' !  Alas,  of 

all  these,  [ings. 

And  all  the  happy  ends  they  bring,  the  bless- 
They  only  share  the  labours :  A  little  joy  then. 
Ana  outside  of  a  welcome,  at  an  upshot. 


Would  not  have  done  amiss.  Sir;  but,  how* 

soever. 
Between  me  and  my  duty  no  crack.  Sir, 
Shall  dare  appear :  I  hope,  by  my  example. 
No  discontent  in  them. — Without  doubt,  gen- 
tlemen. 
The  duke  will  both  look  suddenly  and  truly 
On  your  deserts. — Methinks,  'twere  good  they 
were  paid.  Sir.  [money; 

Bor,  They  shall  be  immediately;  I  stay  lot 
And  any  favour  else 

Archas,  We  are  all  bound  to  you  ; 
And  so  I  take  ray  leave.  Sir.    When  the 

duke  pleases 
To  make  me  worthy  of  his  eyes— 

Bor.  Which  will  be  suddenly ; 
I  know  his  good  thoughts  to  you. 

Archas.  With  all  duty. 
And  all  humility,  I  shall  attend.  Sir. 

Bor,  Once  more,  you're  welcome  home. 
These  shall  be  satisfied. 

Theod,  Be  sure  we  be ;  and  handsomel)^-* 

Archas,  Wait  you  on  me.  Sir. 

Theod.  And  honestly:  No  juggling! 

Archas,  Will  you  come.  Sir?  \ExiL 

Bor,  Pray  do  not  doubt. 

Theod,  We  are  no  boys!  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Gentleman ^  and  two  or  three  with 

money. 

Bor,  Well.  Sir? 

Gent,  Here's  money  from  the  duke,  an't 
please  your  lordship. 

Bor,  'Tis  well. 

GetU,  How  sour  the  soldiers  look ! 

Bor,  Is'ttold?  [pay, 

Gent.  Yes ;  and  for  ev*i7  company  a  double 
And  the  duke's  love  to  all. 

Anc.  1  hat's  worth  a  ducat.  [then. 

Bor.  You  that  be  officers,  see  it  discharg*d 
Why  don't  you  take  it  up? 

Anc.  *Tis  too  heavy : 
'Body  o'me,  I  liave  strain'd  mil 

Bor,  Do  you  scorn  it? 

Anc,  Has  your  lordship  any  dice  abiout  you  ? 
Sit  round,  gentlemen. 
And  come  on  seven  for  my  share. 

Puts,  Do  you  think.  Sir,  [draw  as 

This  is  the  end  we  fight  for?  can  this  dirt 
To  such  a  stupid  tameness,  that  our  service, 
N^lected  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  skew'd  at. 
With  a  few  honourable  words,  and  this,  is 
righted?  .  [Sir, 

Have  not  we  eyes  and  ears,  to  hear  and  see. 
And  minds  to  understand,  the  slights  we  carry? 
I  come  home  old,  and  full  of  hurts;  men  look 
on  me  [me; 

As  if  I  had  got  *em  from  a  whore,  and  shun 
I  tell  my  griefs,  and  fear  my  wants;  I  am  an- 
swered, \A^y* 

'  Alas,  'tis  pity!  pray  dine  with  me  on  Sun* 
These  are  tne  sores  we're  sick  of,  the  mmd'a 
maladies,  [us  nobly. 

And  can  this  cure  'em  ?  You  shoulahave  us  d 
And  for  our  doing  well^  as  well  proclaim'd  us 


mme  arm. 
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To  the  world's  eye,  have  shew'd  and  sainted  us, 
Tlien  you  had  paid  us  bravely ;  then  we  had 

shin'd.  Sir, 
Not  in  this  gilded  stuff,  but  in  our  glory ! 
You  may  take  back  your  money. 

Gtnt.  This  I  fcar'd  still. 

Bor.  Consider  better,  gcnilemcn. 

j4nc.  Thank  your  lordship; 
And  now  I'll  put  on  my  considering  cap. 
My  lord,    that  I'di   no  courtier,  you   may 


guess  It 


By  having  no  suit  to  you  for  this  money; 
For  tho'  1  -vant,  1  want  not  this,  nor  shall  not, 
While  }ou  want  that  civility  to  rank  it 
With  those  rights  we  expected ;  money  grows. 

Sir,  [one  purse: 

And  men  must  gather  it;  all  is  not  put  in 
And  that  I'm   no  carter,'*  1  could    ne'er 

whittle  yet : 
But  that  1  am  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman. 
And  a  fine  gentleman,  an't  like  your  honour. 
And  a  most  pleasant  companion,  *  All  you 

that  are  witty, 
>Come,  list  to  mv ditty!'  Come,  set  in,  boys! 
With  your  lordship's  patience. — [Sowg.] — 

How  d'ye  like  my  song,  my  lord? 
Bor.  Ev'n  as  I  like  yourself;  *  But  'twould 

be  a  great  deal  better, 
*You  would  prove  a  great  deal   wiser,' — 

{_Song.'] — and  take  this  money ; 
In  your  own  phrase  I  speak  now.  Sir:  And 

'tis  very  well  » 

You've  learn'd  to  sing;  for  since  you  prove  so 

hberal,  [voice  still; 

To  refuse  such  means  as  this,  mamtain  your 
*Twill  prove  your  best  friend, 

Anc.  'Tis  a  singing  age.  Sir, 
A  merry  moon  here  now ;  I'll  follow  it : 
Fidling,  and  fooling,  now  gain  more  than 

fighting. 
Bor.  What  is't  you  blench  at?'^    What 

would  you  ask?  Speak  freely. 
Sold.  And  so  we  dare.    A  triumph  for  the 

general!  ("virtue! 

Puts.  And  then  an  honour  special  to  his 
Anc.  That  we  may  be  preferr'd  that  have 

serv'd  for  it, 

**  And  that  /  am  no  carter,  I  could  never  whistle  ye/.]  I  take  the  word  thai  to  have  crept 
in  from  the  line  beneath,  for  it  seems  to  hurt  both  sense  and  measure.  His  sayinz,  he  was  no 
carter,  seems  to  relate  to  the  weight  of  the  money,  which  required  a  cart  to  canr  it.    Seumrd. 

His  saying,  that  Vm  no  carter,  is  explained  by  his  adding,  /  could  ne*er  tonistle  yet\  but 
he  soon  after  sings. 

The  context  proves  the  necessity  of  the  word  thai  being  retained.    The  sense  of  the  whole 


And  cram'd  up  Into  favoor  like  the  worship- 
ful; 
At  least  upon  the  city's  charge  made  drunk 
For  one  whole  year;   we've  done  'em  ten 
years'  ser\ice ;  [grudmng. 

That  we  may  enjoy  our  lechery  wiUiout 
And  mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  thmgs  equal, 
And  catch  as  catch  may  be  proclalm'd ;  thai 

when  we  borrow. 
And  have  no  will  to  pay  again,  no  law 
Lay  hold  uj^n  us,  nor  no  court  controul  us! 
Bor.  Some  of  these  may  come  to  pass;  the 
duke  may  do  *em, 
.  And  no  doubt  will :  The  general  will  find  too, 
And  so  will  you,  if  you  but  stay  with  pa- 
tience—I have  no'  pow'r. 
Puts.  Nor  will.    Come,  feOow-soIdiersl 
^    Bor.  Pray  be  not  so  distrustful. 

Puts.  There  are  ways  yet,  [statues. 

And  honest  ways;  we  are  not  brought  up 

Anc.  If  your  lordship 
Have  any  silk  stockings  that  have  holes  i'  tli' 
heels,  [buttons, 

Or  ever  an  honourable  cassock  that  wants 
I  could  have  cur'd  such  maladies :  Your  lord- 
ship's custom. 
And  my  good  lady's,  if  the  bones  want  setting 
In  her  old  bodice 
Bor.  This  is  disobedience. 
Anc,  Eight-pence  a-day,  and  hard  ^;gs! 
Puts.  Tiroop  off,  gentlemen ! 
Some  coin  we  have;  while  thb  lasts,  or  our 
credits,  [pence. 

We'll  never  sell  our  general's  worth  tor  six- 
You  are  beholden  to  us. 

Anc.  Fare  you  well.  Sir, 
And  buy  a  pipe  with  that    Do  vou  see  thii 
scarf,  Sir?  [[brooms.  Sir, 

By  this  hand  I'll  cry  brooms  m't,  birchen 
Before  1  eat  one  bit  from  your  benevolence. 
Now  to  our  old  occupations  again.    By  your 
leave,  lord !        ^  [Exeunt. 

Bor.  You  will  bite  when  ye  are  sharper; 
take  up  the  money. 
This  love  I  must  remove,  this  fondness  to  him, 
This  tenderness  of  heart;  I  have  lost  my  way 
else. 


if  he  hut  blench f 


*  1  know  my  course. 
Again  in  Chaucer's  Knyghte's  Tale; 


Hamlet. 


*  He  cast  his  eye  upon  Emilia, 

*  And  therewithal  ne  bleynt,  and  criede,  A I 

<  As  thow  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte.*        MoreU*s  Chancer,  p.  86. 
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There  b  no  sending,  man;  they  will  not  take 
it,  [for't  ere't  be  long. 

They're  yet  too  full  of  pillage;  they'll  dance 
Coine^  bring  it  ader. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke,  How  now?  rcfus'd  their  money? 

Bor,  Very  bravely ; 
And  stand  upon  such  terms^  His  temble. 

Duke.  Wnere*s  Archas? 

Bor.  He*s  retir*d.  Sir,  to  his  houie. 
According  to  your  pleasure,  full  of  duty 
To  outward  snow;  but  what  within— 

Duke.  Refuse  it?  [venues 

Bor.  Most  confidently:  'Tis  not  your  re- 
Can  feed  them.  Sir,  and  yet  they  have  found 
a  general  [ett.  Sir, 

That  knows  no  ebb  of  bounty;  there  they 
And  loath  your  invitations. 

Duke.  *Tis  not  possible; 
He*s  poor  as  th^. 

Bor.  You  11  find  it  otherwise. 
Pray  make  your  journey  thither  presently. 
And,  as  you  pi,  I'll  open  you  a  wonder. 
*  Good  Sir,  this  morning. 

Duke.  Follow  me;  I'll  do  it.       J^Exeuni. 

SCENE  n. 

Lnter  Olympia,  Alinda,  Burris,  Peiesca, 
and  Gentlewoman, 

Olumpia.  But  do  you  think  my  brother 
lov^s  her? 

Burris.  Certain,  madam ;    •  [wonder ; 

He  s{yti\k9  much  of  her,  and  sometimes  with 
Oft  wishes  she  were  nobler  bom. 

Olym.  Do  you  think  him  honest? 

Bun  is.  Your  Grace  is  nearer  to  bis  heart 
than  1  am ; 
Upon  my  life,  I  hold  him  so. 

Oiym.  'Tis  a  poor  wench, 
I  would  not  have  her  wrong'd:   JViethinkt 

my  brother- 

But  I  must  not  give  rules  to  his  affections; 
Yet,  if  he  weigh  her  worth 

Bitrris.  You  need  not  fear. 
Madam. 

Olym.  I  hope  I  shall  not.     Lord  Burris, 
1  love  her  well ;  I  know  not,  there  is  some- 
thing 
Makes  me  bestow  more  than  a  care  upon  her. 
I  do  not  like  that  ring  from  him  to  her, 
I  mean  to  women  of  her  way ;  such  tokens 
Rather  appear  as  baits,  than  royal  bounties  : 
1  would  not  have  it  so. 

Burris.  You  will  not  find  it;     ' 
Upon  my  troth,  I  think  his  most  ambition 
Is  but  to  let  the  world  know,  h'  has  a  hand- 
some mistress,  [liim? 
Will  your  Grace  command  me  any  senice  to 

Ohjm.  Remember  all  my  duty. 


Burris.  Blessings  crown  you ! 
What's  your  will,  lady? 

Alin.  Any  thing  that's  honest ; 
And,  if  you  think  it  fit,  so  poor  a  service. 
Clad  in  a  ragged  virtue,  may  reach  him, 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship  speak  it  humbly. 

Burris.  Fair  one,  I  will;  m  the  best  phrase 
I  have  too : 
And  so  1  kiss  your  hand.  [^Exit. 

Alin.  Your  lordship's  servant. 

Oli/m.  Come  hither,  wench.     What  art 


thou  doing  with  that  ring? 
lin.  I'm  looking  on  the  posy, 
lym.  What  is't? 


madam. 


/Ilin. 

Aim.  '  The  jewel's  set  within.*  ** 

Olym.  But  where  the  joy,  wench. 
When  that  invisible  jewel  s  lost?  Why  dost 

thou  smile  so? 
What  unhappy  meaning  hast  thou? 

Alin.  Nolmng,  madam;  [rings  have^ 

But  only  thinking  what  strange  s|)ells  these 
And  how  they  work  with  some. 

Pet.  I  fear  with  you  too. 

Alin.  This  could  not  cost  above  a  crown. 

Pet.  'Twill  cost  you  [ing. 

The  shaving  of  your  crown,  if  not  the  wash- 

Olym.  But  he  that  sent  it,  makes  the  virtue 
greater. 

Aim.  Ay,  and  the  vice  too,  madam.    Good- 
ness bless  me. 
How  fit  *t!s  for  my  finger! 

Gent.  No  doubt  you'll  find  too, 
A  finger  fit  for  you. 

Alin.  Sirrah,  Petesca, 
What  wilt  thou  give  me  for  the  good  that 
follows  this?  [vided. 

But  thou  hast  rings  enough;  thou  art  pro- 
Heigh  ho !  what  must  I  do  now  ? 

Pel.  You'll  be  taught  that. 
The  easiest  part  that  e'er  you  learnt,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Alin.  Ah  me,  ah  me! 

Pet.  You  will  divide  too,  shortly^ 
Your  voice  comes  finely  forward. 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wanton ; 
Thou  art  not  surely  as  thou  say'st. 

Alin.  I  would  not:  H^dy; 

But  sure  there  is  a  witchcraft  in  this  ring. 
Lord,  how  my  heart  leaps! 

Pet.  'Twill  go  pit-a-pat  shortly. 
•  Alin.  And  now  methinks  a  thousand  of 
the  duke's  shapes 

Gent.  Will  no  less  serve  you? 

Alin.  In  ten  thousand  smiles- 


Olym.  Heav'n  bless  the  wench! 

Aim.  With  eyes  that  will  not  be  denied  to 

enter;  Cp^' 

And  such  soft  sweet  embraces — ^Take  iiTrom 
I  am  undone  else,  madam,  I  am  lost  else. 

Olifm.  What  ails  the ^irl? 

Aim.  How  suddenly  I'm  alter'd. 
And  grown  myself  again !  Do  not  you  feel  it? 


**  The  jewel's  set  within.']  This  is  the  posy  of  the  ring,  being  a  compliment  to  the  wearer. 

iSeward. 
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Archas,  Hast  thou  no  reverence? 
No  duty  in  thee? 

Tkeod,  This  shall  shew  I  obey  you ; 
I  dare  not  stay.    I  would  have  shewM  my 

love  too. 
And  that  you  ask  as  duty,  with  my  life.  Sir, 
Had  you  but  thought  me  worthy  of  your 

hazards. 
Which  Heav'n  preserve  you  from,  and  kcey 

the  duke  too : 
And  there's  an  end  of  my  wishes;  God  be 
with  you!  [Esii, 

Archas.  Stubborn,  yet  full  of  that  we  aJU 
love,  honesty. 

(Enter  Burris.) 

Lord  Burris,  where's  the  duke? 

Burris,  In  the  great  chamber.  Sir, 
And  there  stays   till  he  sees  you.    You*ve  a 
fine  house  here.  [hb  presence; 

Archas,  A  poor  contented  lodge»  unfit  for 
Yet  all  the  iov  it  hath 

Burris.  I  nope  a  ereat  one. 
And  for  your  good,  brave  Sir. 

Archas,  I  thank  you,  lord : 
And  now  my  service  to  the  duke.    « 

Burris,  I'll  wait  on  you.  {^Exeunt, 

Enter  Duke,  Boroskie,  Gentlemen, 
and  Attendants. 

Duke,  May  this  be  credited?. 

Bor.  Disgrace  me  else. 
And  never  more  with  favour  look  upon  me. 

Duke.  It  seems  impossible. 

Bor.  It  cannot  chuse.  Sir,  [so, 

*Tin  your  own  eyes  behold  it;  but  that  it  is 
And  that  by  this  means  the  too-haughty  sol* 
dier  [yoU| 

Has  been  so  cramm'd  and  fed  he  cares  not  for 
Believe,  or  let  me  perish :  Let  your  eye,  pt 
As  you  observe  the  house,  but  where  I  point 
Make  stay,  and  take  a  view,  and  then  you  ve 
found  it. 

Enter  Archas,  Burris,  Honora,  Viola^ 
and  Servant, 

Duke.  I'll  follow  your  direction.    Wel- 
come, Archas, 
You're  welcome  home,  brave  lordl   We're 

come  to  visit  you. 
And  thank  you  for  your  service, 

Archas,  *  Twas  so  poor,  Sir, 
In  true  respect  of  what  1  owe  your  highnesiy 
It  merits  nothing. 

Duke.  Are  these  fair  ones  yours,  lord? 
Archas.  Their  mother  made  me  think  tOt 

Sir. 
Duke.  Stand  up,  ladies.  [thinks  fitter 

Beshrew  my  heart,  they're  fair  ones;  me- 

'9  Or  I  forget  a  sacrijice.']  Mr.Sympson  and  I  both  struck  out  the  •r,  as  injuring  the  mea- 
sure, and  utterly  spoiling  the  sense.  Seward. 

*®  So  there  be  no  Joul  play  he  brings  along  with  At/».]  Mr.  Sympson  has  corrected  the 
pointing  here,  and  seems  much  to  have  improved  the  sense.  Theodore  would  say^  that  the 
duke  brings  Boroskie  aloa^  with  him,  but  is  iotJiiupted  by  hii  lather.       SewanL 


Olym.  Wear  that,  and  I'll  wear  this.  Fll 

try  the  strength  on*t. 
Alin,  How  cold  my  blood  grows  now! 
Here*s  sacred  virtue ! 

When  I  leave  to  honour  this, 

£v*ry  hour  to  pay  a  kiss; 

When  each  morning  I  arise, 

I  forget  a  sacrifice ;  '^ 

When  this  figure  in  my  faith. 

And  the  pureness  that  it  hath, 

I  pursue  not  with  my  will. 

Nearer  to  arrive  at  still; 

When  I  lose,  or  change  this  jewel ; 

Fly  me,  faith,  and  Heav*n  be  cruel ! 
Olym.  You*ve  half  confirmed  me;  keep  but 

that  way  sure. 
And  what  this  charm  can  do,  let  me  endure. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  HI. 

Enter  Archas,  Theodore,  Honora, 
and  Viola. 

Archas.  Carry  yourself  discreetly,  it  con- 
cerns me; 
The  duke*s  come  in ;  none  of  your  froward 

passions. 
Nor  no  distastes  to  any.    Prithee,  Theodore! 
By  my  life,  boy,  'twill  ruin  me. 

Theod,  I  have  done.  Sir, 
So  there  be  no  foul  play.^    He  brings  ak>ng 

with  him 

Archas.  What's  that  to  you?  Let  him  bring 
what  please  him. 
And  whom,  and  how. 

Theod.  So  they  mean  well. 
Archas.  Is*  t  fit  you  be  a  judge,  sirrah? 
Theod.  'Tis  fit  I  feel.  Sir. 
Archas,  Get  a  banquet  ready. 
And  trim  yourselves  up  handsomely. 

Theod.  To  what  end? 
Do  you  mean  to  make  'em  whores?  Hang  up 

a  sign  then. 
And  set  'em  out  to  livery. 
Archas.  Whose  son  art  thou? 
Theod.  Yours,  Sir,   I  ho|)e;   but  not  of 

your  disgraces. 

^ Archas.  Full  twenty  thousand  men  I  have 

commanded,  [angers ; 

And  all  their  minds,  with  this  calm'd  all  their 

And  shall  a  boy,  of  mine  own  breed  too,  of 

mine  own  blood, 

Oifc  crooked  stick 

Theod.  Pray  take  your  way,  and  thrive  in't ; 
I'll  quit  your  house.  If  taint  or  black  dis- 
honour [in't: 
Light  on  you,  *tis  your  own,  I've  no  share 
Yet  if  it  do  fall  out  so,  as  I  fear  it. 
And  partly  find  it 
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The  lustre  of  the  court,  than  thus  live  dark- 
en*d.  [to  me 

IM  see  your  house,  lord  Archas;  it  appears 
A  handsome  pile. 

*Archas,  *Ti8  neat,  but  no  great  structure; 
ril  be  your  grace's  guide.     Give  me  tlie  keys 
there.  [with  the  gallery, 

Duke.  Lead  on,  we*ll  follow  you :  Begin 
I  think  that's  one. 

Archas,  *Tis  so,  an*t  please  you.  Sir; 
The  rest  above  are  lodgings  all. 

Duke,  Go  00,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Theodore,  Putskie,  and  Ancient, 

Puts,  The  duke  gone  thither,  do  you  say? 

Theod,  Yes,  marry  do  I ; 
And  all  the  ducklings  too :  But  what  they'll 
do  there 

Puts.  I  hope  they'll  crown  his  service. 

Theod.  With  a  custard !  **  fhis  service? 
This  is  no  weather  for  rewards*  They  crown 
Katlier  they  go  to  shave  his  crown.     I  was 

rated  out  of  doors. 
As  if  I'd  been  a  dog  had  worried  sheep. 
For  making  but  a  doubt. 

Puts.  They  must  now  grace  him. 

Thfod.  Mark  but  the  end. 

Anc,  I'm  sure  they  should  reward  him ; 
They  can't  want  him.  [thing. 

Tneod,  They  that  want  honesty,  want  any 

Puts,  The  duke's  so  noble  in  his  own 


though  ts- 


Tlicod.  That  I  grant  you,  [certain. 

If  those  might  only  sway  him :  But  tis  most 
So  maiA'  new-bom  flies,  his  light  mve  life  to. 
Buz  in  his  beams,  flesh-flies,  and  outterflies. 
Hornets,  and  humming  scarabs,  that  not  one 

honey-bee,  [home 

That's  loaden  with  true  labour,  and  urings 
Encrease  and  credit,  can  'scape  rifling; 
And  what  she  sucks  for  sweet,  they  turn  to 

bitterness.  [talk 

Anc,  Shall  we  go  see  what  they  do,  and 
Our  mind  to  *em  ? 

Puts,  ll)at  we  have  done  too  much. 
And  to  no  purjx)se. 

Anc.  Shall  wc  be  hang'd  for  him? 
1  have  a  great  mind  to  be  liang*d  now  for  doing 
Some  brave  thing  for  him ;  a  worse  end  will 

take  me,  [him  ? 

And  for  an  action  of  no  worth.  Not  honour 
Upon  nw  conscience,  ev'n  the  devil,  the  very 

devil, 
(Not  to  belie  him)  thinks  him  an  honest  man; 
I  am  sure  h'  has  sent  him  souls ^*  any  time 

these  twenty  years, 
Able  to  furnish  all  his  fish-m^rkets. 


7%fo<^.  Leave  thy  talking;  j[h!m: 

And  come,  let's  go  to  dinner,  and  drink  to 
We  shall  hear  more  ere  supper  time.  If  he 
behonour'd,  [for't; 

He  has  deserv'd  it  well,  and  we  shall  fight 
If  he  be  ruin'd,  so;  we  know  the  worst  then» 
And,  for  myself,  I'll  meet  it. 

Puts,  I  ne'er  fear  it.  \ Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Duke,  Archas,  Boroskie,  Burrisi 
Gentlemen  and  Attendants, 

Duke,  They're  handsome  rooms  all,  well 
contriv'd  and  fitted. 
Full  of  convenience ;  the  prospect's  excellent. 

Archas,  Now  will  your  Grace  pass  down» 
and  do  me  but  the  honour 
To  taste  a  country  banquet? 

Duke,  What  room's  that? 
I  would  see  all  now ;  what  conveyance  has  it? 
I  see  you've  kept  the  best  part  yet ;  pray  open 
it.  [no  receipt,  Sir ; 

Archas,  Hal  I  misdoubted  this.-^'Tis  of 
For  your  eyes  most  unfit* 

Duke,  I  long  to  see  it. 
Because  I'd  juu^  of  the  whole  piece:  Some 
excellent  painting,  [me 

Or  some  rare  spoils,  you'd  keep  to  entertain 
Another  time,  I  know. 

Archas,  In  troth  there  is  not,  [have 

Nor  any  thing  worth  your  sight.  Below  I 
Some  fountains,  and  some  ponds. 

Duke,  I  would  see  this  now. 

Archas,  Boroskie,  thou'rt  a  knave! -^tt 
contains  nothing  [cessaries : 

But  rubbish  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unne* 
Will't  please  }'ou  see  a  strange  clock? 

Duke.  This,  or  nothing. 
Why  should  you  bar  it  up  thus  with  defences 
Above  the  rest,  unless  it  contain'd  something 
More  excellent,  and  curious  of  keeping? 
Open't,  for  I  will  see  iL 

Archas,  The  kevs  are  lost.  Sir. 
Does  your  Grace  think,  if  it  were  fit  for  you, 
I  could  be  so  unmannerly? 

Duke.  I  will  sec  it; 
And  either  shew  it 

Archas,  Good  Sir 

Duke,  Thank  you,  Archas; 
You  shew  your  love  abundantly. 
Do  I  use  to  entreat  thus?  Force  it  open. 

Burris,  That  were  inhospitable;  you'r^hia 
guest.  Sir, 
And  *tis*^  his  greatest  joy  to  entertain  you. 

Duke,  Holdthy  peace,  fool  1  Will  you  open 

Archas,  Sir,  I  cannot.  [it? 

I  must  not,  if  I  could. 

Duke.  Go,  break  it  open. 


*■   ffj/A  a  custard.]  So  the  former  editions,  Instead  of  co*/ari.    To  crown  a  man  with  a 

costard,  is  to  break  his  head :  Costard  in  this  phrase  meaning  a  crab-tree  stick.         Seward. 

The  old  reading  is  droll ;  and  Mr.  Seward's  humour  (if  there  is  any)  obscure. 

^^  Soub  to  furnish  his  fish-markets.]  A  poor  pun  upon  soals, 

^^  And  with  his  greatest  jov,']  Former  editions,  corrected  by  Mr.  Svmuson.    Reward. 
Vol.  I.  ^  ^^  J  ^^  A  ^  r 
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Archas.  I  must  withstand  that  force.    Be 

not  too  rash,  gentlemen! 
Duke.  Unarm  him  first ;   then,  if  he  be 
not  obstinate^ 
Preserve  his  life. 

Archas.  I  thank  your  grace ;  I  take  it : 
And  now  take  you  the  keys*,  go  in,  anfl  see, 
Sir;  [that  traitor, 

There  feed  your  eyes  with  wonder,  and  thank 
That  thing  that  sells  his  faith  for  favour! 

[^Exil  Duke. 
Burris.  Sir,  what  moves  you? 
Archas.   I  have  kept  mine  pure.     Lord 
Burris,  there's  a  Judas, 
That  for  a  smile  will  sell  ye  all.    A  gentle- 
man? [it; 
The  devil  has  more  truth,  and  has  maintain  d 
A  whore*8  heart  more  belief  in*tt 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  What's  all  this,  Archas? 
I  cannot  blame  ^ou  to  conceal  it  so. 
This  most  inestimable  treasure. 

Archas,  Yours,  Sir.  [slights  me. 

Duke.  Nor  do  I  wonder  now  the  soldier 
Archas.  Be  not  deceived ;  h'  has  had  no  fa- 
vour here.  Sir, 
Nor  had  you  known  thb  now,  but  for  that 

pick-thank. 
That  lost  man  in  his  faith',  he  has  reveal'd  it; 
To  suck  a  little  honey  from  you,  has  betray'd 

it. 
1  swear  he  smiles  upon  me,  and  forsworn  too! 
Thou  crack'd,  micurrent  lord  I— I'll  tell  you 
all.  Sir:     -  [temper 

Your  sire,  before  his  death,  knowing  your 
To  be  as  bounteous  as  the  air,  and  open. 
As  flowing  as  the  sea  to  all  that  follow'd  you. 
Your  great  mind  fit  Tor  war  and  glory,  thrif- 
tily, [lions. 
Like  a  great  husband,  to  preserve  your  ac- 
Collected  all  this  treasure ;  to  our  trusts, 
To  mine  I  mean,  and  to  that  long-tongu'd 
lord's  there,  [this; 
He  gave  the  knowledge  and  the  charge  of  all 
Dpon  his  dcath-bcd  too;  and  un  the  sacra- 
ment 
He  swore  us  thus,  never  to  let  this  treasure 
Part  from  our  secret  keepings,  'till  uo  hope 
Of  subject  could  relieve  you,  all  your  own 
wasted,  rj^"» 
No  help  of  those  that  lov'd  you  could  supply 
And  then  some  j/rt-at  exploit  afoot :  My  ho- 
nesty [ful, 
I  would  have  kept  'till  I  had  made  this  use- 
(l  shew'd  it,  and  I  stood  it  to  the  tempest) 
And  useiul  to  the  end  'twas  left :   I'm  cozen 'd. 
And  so  are  you  loo,  if  you  spend  this  vainly. 
Thisw(>rm  that  crept  into  you  has  abus'dyou, 
Abus'd  your  father's  care,  abus'd  his  faitli  too; 
J^or  can  this  mass  of  money  make  him  man 
more !                                              [ncsty ! 
A  flay'd  dog  has  more  soul,  an  ape  more  ho- 
All  mine  you  have  amongst  it;  farewell  tlmi! 
1  cannot  part  wilh't  nobler;  my  heart's  clear. 


My  conscience  smooth  as  that,  no  rub  upon't. 
But,  oh,  thy  belli 

Bar    I  seek  no  Heav'n  from  you.  Sir. 

Archas.  Thy  gnawing  hell,  Boroskiel   it 
will  find  thee. 
Would  you  heap  coals  upon  his  head  has 

wrong'd  ybu. 
Has  ruin'd  your  estate?  give  him  this  money. 
Melt  it  into  his  mouth. 

Duke.  What  little  trunk's  that? 
That  there  o'  th'  top,  that's  lock'd? 

Bor.  You'll  find  it  rich.  Sir; 
Richer,  I  think,  than  all. 

Archas.  You  were  not  covetous. 
Nor  wont  to  weave  your  thoughts  with  such 

a  coarseness; 
Pray  rack  not  honesty! 

nor.  Be  sure  you  see  it. 

Duke,  Bring  out  the  trunk. 

ErUer  Attendant,  with  a  trunk. 

Archas.  You'll  find  that  treasure  too; 
All  I  have  left  me  now. 

Duke.  What's  this?  a  poor  gown? 
Ajid  this  a  piece  of  Seneca? 

Archas.  Yes,  sure.  Sir, 
More  worth  than  all  your  gold  (yet  you've 

enough  on't) 
And  of  a  mine  far  purer,  and  more  preeiods; 
This  sells  no  friends,  nor  searches  into  coun- 
sels, [Sir; 
And  yet  all  counsel,  and  all  friends  live  here. 
Betrays  no  faith,  yet  handles  all  that's  trusty. 
Will't  please  you  leave  me  this? 
Duke.  With  all  my  heart.  Sir. 
Archas.  What  says  your  lordship  to't? 
Bor,  I  dare  not  rob  you. 
Archas.  Poor  miserable  men,  youVe  robb'd 
yourselves  both ! 
This  gown,  and  this  unvalu'd  treasure,  your 
brave  father                                     [g«ss; 
Found  me  a  child  at  sdiool  with,  in  his  pro- 
W  here  such  a  love  he  took  to  some  few  answers 
(Unhappy  boyish  toys,  hit  in  my  head  then) 
That  suddenly  I  made  him,  thus  as  I  was 
(For  here  was  all  the  wealth  1  brought  his 

highness) 
He  carried  me  to  court,  there  bred  me  up. 
Bestow 'd  his  favours  on  me,  taught  me  arms 

first. 

With  those  an  honest  mind:  I  serv'd  him 

truly,  [not; 

And  where  he  gave  me  trust,  I  think  I  fail'd 

Let  the  world  speak.    I  humbly  thank  your 


highness; 


[age.  Sir, 


You  have  done  more,  and  nobler,  eas'd  mine 
And  to  this  a  fair  quietus  given. 
Now  to  my  book  again ! 

Duke.  You  have  your  wish.  Sir. 
Let  some  bring  off  the  treasure. 

Bor,  Some  is  his,  Sir. 

Archas.  None,  none,  my  lord ;  a  poor  un- 
worthy reaper. 
The  har\'est  is  his  grace's. 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas. 
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Archas,  But  will  not  jou  repent,  lord? 
When  this  is  gone. 
Where  will  your  lordship 

Bor.  Pray  take  you  no  care.  Sir. 

Archas.  Does  your  Grace  like  my  house? 

Duke.  Wondrous  well,  Archas$ 
You\e  made  me  richly  welcome. 

Archas.  I  did  my  hest,  Sir. 
Is  there  any  thin^  else  may  please  your  Grace? 

Duke,  Your  (lauffhters 
I  had  forgot;  send  uiem  to  court 


I       Archas.  How*s  that,  Sir  ? 

Duke.  I  said,  your  daughters  1  see  it  done: 
V\\  have  'em 
Attend  my  sister,  Archas. 
Archas.  Thank  your  highness ! 
Duke.  And  suddenly. 

[Elxt/  wiih  train. 
Archas.  Thro'  all  the  ways  I  dare, 
I'll  serve  your  temper,  tho'  you  try  me  far. 

[Exit. 


ACT    HI. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Theodore^  Puiskie,  Ancient, 
and  Servant. 

Theod.  T  WONDER  we  hear  no  news. 

-*     Puts.  Here's  your  father's  servant; 

He  comes  in  haste  tqo;  now  we  shall  know 

all,  Sir. 

Theod.  How  now  ?  [fattier 

Serv.  I'm  glad  I've  met  you.  Sir;   your 

Entreats  you  presently  make  naste  unto  him. 

Tfieod.  What  news  ? 

Serv.  None  of  the  best.  Sir;  Vm  ashamM 
to  tell  it; 
Pray  ask  no  more'. 

Theod.  Did  not  I  tell  ye,  gentlemen  ? 
Did  not  I  prophecy? — He's  undone  then? 

Serv.  Not  so,  Sir;  but  as  near  it 

Puts.  There's  no  help  now ; 
The  army's  scatter'd  all,  tliro'  discontent. 
Not  to  be  rallied  up  in  haste  to  help  this. 
Anc.  Plague  of  the  devil,  have  ye  watch'd 
your  scaioiis? 
We  shall  watch  you  ere  long. 

Theod.  Farewell !  there's  no  cure ;        [do. 
We  must  endure  all  now.     I  know  what  I'll 
[^Exeunt  Theodore  and  Servant. 
Puts,  Nay,  there's  no  striving;  they've  a 
hand  upon  us, 
A  heavy  ana  a  hard  one. 
Anc.  Now  1  have  it; 
We've  yet  some  gentlemen,   some  boys  of 

mettle, 
(What,  are  we  bobb*d  thus  still,  colted,  and 
carted?)  [vipers  I 

And  one  mad  trick  we'll  have  to  shame  these 
Shall  I  bless 'era? 

Puts.  Farewell!  I  have  thought  my  way 
too.  tExit. 

Anc.  Were  never  such  rare  cries  in  Christ- 
endom, 
As  Mosco  shall  afford!  We'll  live  by  fooling. 
Now  fighting's  gone,  and  they  shall  find  and 
feci  it.  lExit. 


SCENE  II. ' 

Enter  Archas,  Honord,  and  Viola. 

Archas,  No  more;  it  must  be  so.    D'ye 
think  I'd  send  ye, 

Your  father,  and  your  friend 

Viola.  Pray,  Sir,  be  good  to  us ! 
Alas,  we  know  no  court,  nor  seek  that  know- 
ledge; 
We  are  content,  like  harmless  things  at  home. 
Children  of  your  content,  bred  up  in  ouiet. 
Only  to  know  ourselves,  to  seek  a  wisdom 
From  that  we  understand,  easy  and  honest; 
To  make  our  actions  worthy  of  your  honour. 
Their  ends  as  innocent  as  we  begot  'em. 
What  shall  we  look  for.  Sir,  what  shall  we 
learn  there,  [us? 

That  this  more  private  sweetnes.H  cannot  teach 
Virtue  was  never  built  upon  ambition. 
Nor  the  souls*  beauties  bred  out  of  bravery: 
What  a  terrible  father  would  you  seem  to  us. 
Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  our 

tempers 
To  easy  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked, 
W^here  the  fair  mind  can  never  lose  nor  loiter. 
Now  to  divert  our  natures,  now  to  stem  us 
Roughly  against  the  tide  of  all  this  treasure? 
Would  y*  have  us  proud  ('tis  sooner  bred  than 
buried)  [court.  Sir. 

Wickedly  proud?   for  juch  things  dwell  at 
Hon.  Would  y'  have  your  children  learn 
to  forget  their  father. 
And,  when  he  dies,  dance  on  his  monufbent? 
Shall  we  seek  virtue  in  a  satin  gown, 
Embroider'd  virtue?  Faith  in  a  well-curl'd 
feather?  [sleeves? 

And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Green- 
This  may  be  done;  and,  if  yov^  like,  it  shall 
be.  [younger. 

You  should  have  sent  us  thither  when  we  were 
Our  maidenheads  at  a  higher  rate,  our  inno- 
cence 
Able  to  make  a  mart  indeed :  We're  now 
too  old,  Sir; 
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Perhaps  they*ll  think  too  cunning  too»  and 

slight  us ; 
Besides,  we* re  altogether  unprovided, 
Unfumish*d  utterly  o*  th'  rules  should  miide  us: 
This  lord  comeSf  licks  his  hand,  aua  protests 

tome; 
Compares  my  heauty  to  a  thousand  fine  things. 
Mountains,  and  iouotains,  trees,  and  stars, 

and  goblins;^ 
Now  have  not  1  the  fiishion  to  believe  him ; 
He  offers  me  the  honourable  courtesy    [this? 
To  he  with  me  all  ni^t ;  what  a  misery  is 

I  am  bred  up  so  ibolishlT,  alas,  I  dare  not ; 
And  how  madly  these  tilings  will  shew  there! 

Artkas.  I  send  le  not. 
Like  parts  infectecC  to  dnw  mote  corruption ; 
Like  spiders,  to  grow  great  with  growing  evil : 
With  your  own  virtoes  scasoo'd,  and  my 

pfar'rs.  [shevrsye 

The  card  of  coodncas  in  your  minds,  tHiat 
When  ye  sail  bbe;  the  netdle  touch*d  with 

holMMir,  [happiness; 

That  thio*  the  bbckcsc  storms  still  points  at 
Ymt  bodies  the  tall  barks  ribb'd  round  with 

goodness^  \yo\\f 

Yo«tr  hcaT*nly  soub  the  pilots;  thus  I  send 
Tbtt^  I  prepare  your  voyage,  sound  before  you. 
And  e%-er,  as  you  sail  thro*  this  world's  vanity. 
Discover  shoals,  rocks,  quicksands,  cry  out  to 

TOU, 

like'a  pood  ma5ler,  •  Tack  about  for  honour  V 
The  court  is  virtue*s  school,  at  least  it  should 

be: 
Neorer  the  sun  the  mine  lies,  the  metal's  purer. 
Be  it  granted,  if  the  spring  be  once  infected, 
Tl)o»c  branches  that  run  from  him  must  run 
muddy :  [small  ones, 

Sav  v^Hi  find  some  sins  there,  and  those  no 
And'they  like  laiy  fits  begin  to  shake  ye; 
Say  they' affect  your  strengths,  my  happy  chil- 
dren, '  ^  [still, 
Great  things  thro'  greatest  hazards  arc  atchiev*d 
Atni  thenthey  shine,  then  goodness  has  his 
glory,                                              [under, 

II  i»  crt»\vn  fast  ri vetted,  then  time  moves 
%Vhciv,  thro*  tlic  mist  of  errors,3s  like  the  sun. 


Thro*  thick  and  pitchy  cknids,  he  breaks  oat 
nobly. 
Hon.  1  thank  yon.  Sir,  you  hare  made  me 
half  a  soldier ; 
I  will  to  court  most  willingly,  most  fondly. 
And,  if  there  be  such  stirring  things  amongst 

*em, 
Such  travellers  into  Virginia 
As  fame  reports,  if  they  can  win  me,  take  me. 
I  think  I  have  a  close  ward,  and  a  sure  one. 
An  honest  mind  ;  i  hope  His  petticoat-proof. 
Chain-proof,  and  jewel-proot;  I  kiunv  *tis 
gold-proof,  [it. 

A  coach  and  four  horses  cannot  draw  me  from 
As  for  your  handsome  faces  and  fil'd  tongues, 
CurVd  millers*  heads,  I  have  another  ward  for 

them.*^ 
And  yet  V\\  flatter  too,  as  fast  as  they  do. 
And  lie,  but  not  as  lewdly.    Come ;  be  va- 
liant, sister ! 
She  that  dares  not  stand  the  push  o*  th*  coort, 

dares  nothing. 
And  yet  come  off  ungraz*d :  •^  Like  you,  we 
both,  Sir,  [see 

Affect  great  dangers  now,  and  th*  world  sball 
All  Klory  lies  not  in  man*s  victory. 
Archas.  Mine  own  Honora ! 
Fiola,  I  am  very  fearful :  [honest? 

*  Would  1  were  stronger  built  1  You'dliave  me 
ylrchat.  Or  not  at  all,  my  Viola. 
Fioia,  I*ll  think  on't; 
For  *tis  no  easy  promise,  and  live  there. 
D*you  think  we  shall  do  well? 
ilon.  Why,  what  should  ail  us? 
Viola.  Certain,  they'll  tempt  us  strongly. 
Beside  the  glory  [gentlemen; 

Which  women  may  affect,  they're  handsome 
Every  part  speaks:  Nor  is  it  one  denial. 
Nor  two,  nor  ten ;  from  ev'ry  look  we  give 
*em  [promises. 

They'll  frame  a  hope;  ev*n  from  our  nrayrs 
lion.  I^t  'em  feed  so,  and  be  fat;  there  is 
no  fear,  wench. 
If  thou  he'st  fast  to  thyself. 
Viola,  I  hope  I  shall  be; 
And  your  example  will  work  more. 


»♦  'DrtfSt  and  stars,  an</ goblins.]  Mr.  Sympson  thinks  gollins  so  odd  a  thing  for  a  courtier 
to  ront|M)re  n  lady's  lieauty  to,  and  so  unfit  to  be  joined  to  founlainsy  stars  and  the  rest,  that  he 
wuold  Htrikc  it  out  as  corrupt,  and  read  eodlins  or  little  gods.  The  conjecture  is  ingenious, 
if  any  instance  could  be  produced  of  our  Poets  or  any  of  their  contemporaries  using  tne  word 
f<N//<Mjt,  or  if  there  was  any  necessity  of  a  change.  Goblins  is  sometimes  used  (or  Jairies,  and 
inay  uot  inipro|>erly  stand  Tor  such  angels  as  the  lewd  courtier  often  compares  his  mistress  to: 
\\\\\  it  more  often  stands  for  bugbears,  or  frightful  apparitions,  which  courtiers  often  make  their 
liuntrrMCS  like,  when  they  talk  of  i\\oJlames,  darts,  and  killing  qualities  of  their  eyes.  What- 
•vvr  \\\^  Port's  design  was,  it  w;is  certainly  to  convey  a  ludicrous  idea.  Seivard. 

»'  h'turr,  through  the  midst  of  errors?^  The  Eaitors  of  MhO  make  a  great  merit  of  altering 
<iiit^/  to  Mi>/;  when  no  edition  but  that  of  171 1>  reads  midst;  the  others  concurring  in  the 
li|(ht  worti,  mist. 

*^  /  havf  another  word  for  them.']  Former  editions.  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  concnrred  in  the 
fUifiidation.  Seward, 

•*  Mnd  yet  eome  off  ungraseil.]  First  folio.     Second,  ungraced.    In  175©,  Mr.  Seward 
(\^  ltho\it,  iiN  it  u|)|>earM,  tiuving  consulted  the  oldest  book)  altered  the  word  to '  unras^d\  i.  e.  &a- 
f^l,  HHU'rHti:h*tb     lie  conjectured  (and  rightly,  as  we  think)  that  ungraced  might  be 
IMiitinii  uiungrazed,  but  preferred  unrascd. 
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Enter  Theodore. 


Hon.  Thou  shah  not  want  it. 

Theod,  Howdoyou>  Sir?  Can  you  lend  a 
man  an  angel  ? 
I  liear  you  let  out  money. 

Arcias.  Very  well.  Sir; 
You're  pleasantly  dispos'd.  I'm  glad  to  see  it. 
Can  vou  lend  me  your  patience,  and  be  rul'd 
by  me? 

Theod.  Is*t  come  to  patience  now? 

Arckas.  Is*t  not  a  virtue? 

Theod.  I  know  not;  I  ne*er  found  it  so. 

Archas.  That's  because 
Thy  anger  ever  knows,  and  not  thy  judgment. 

theod.  1  know  you  have  been  rifled. 

Archas.  Nothing  less,  boy? 
lx>rd,  what  opinions  these  vain  people  publish! 
Rifled  of  what? 

Theod.  Study  your  virtue,  patience: 
It  may  ^et  mustard  to  your  meat.    Why  in 

such  haste.  Sir, 
Sent  you  for  me? 

Archas.^  For  this  end  only,  Theodore, 
To  wait  upon  your  sisters  to  the  court; 
1  am  commanded  they  live  there. 

Theod,  To  th*  court.  Sir? 

Archas.  To  th'  court,  I  say. 

Theod.  And  must  I  wait  upon  *em  ? 

Archas,  Yes,  'tis  most  fit  you  should;  you 
are  their  brother. 

Theod.  Is  this  the  business?  I  had  thought 
your  mind.  Sir, 
Had  been  set  forward  on  some  noble  action. 
Something  had  truly  stirr'd  you.   To  th'  court 

with  these? 
Why,  they're  your  daughters.  Sir. 

Archas,  All  this  I  know,  Sir.        [threw.* 

Thco(L  *  The  good  old  woman  on  a  bed  he 
To  th*  court?  [Singing. 

Archas.  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 

Theod.  Nor  drunk,  as  you  are;         [duty? 
Drunk  with  your  duty.  Sir:  Do  you  call  it 
A  DUX  of  duty !  What  can  these  do  there? 
What  shoulcl  they  do?  Can  ye  look  babies, 
sisters,  [band-strings? 

In  the  young  gallants*  eyes,  and  twirl  their 
Can  ye  ride  out  to  air  yourselves?  Pray,  Sir, 
Be  serious  with  me,  do  you  speak  this  truly? 

Archas.  Why,  didst  tnou  never  hear  of  wo- 
At  court,  boy  ?  [men  yet 

Theod.  Yes,  and  good  women  too,   very 
good  women. 
Excellent  hoticst  women :  But  are  you  sure. 
That  these  will  prove  so?  [Sir, 

Hon.     There  s  the  danger,  brother. 

1  heod.  God-a-mercy,  wench,  thou  hast  a 
grudging  of  it. 


Archas.  Now  be  you  serious.  Sir,  and  ob- 
serve what  I  say ; 
Do  it,  and  do  it  handsomely ;  00  with  'em. 

Theod.  Whh  all  my  heart.  Sir;  1  am  in  no 

fault  now,  [company. 

If  they  be  thought  whores  for  bemg  in  my 

Pray  write  upon  their  backs,  xhsj  are  my 

And  where  I  shall  deliver  *em.  [suters, 

Archas.  You're  wondrous  jocund ; 
But  prithee  tell  me,  art  thou  so  lewd  a  fellow  ? 
I  never  knew  thee  fail  a  truth. 

Theod.  I  am  a  soldier ; 
And  snell  you  what  that  means.      ^ 

Arenas.  A  soldier? 
What  dost  thou  make  of  me  ? 

Theod.  Your  palate's  down.  Sir. 

Archas.  I  thank  you.  Sir. 

Theod.  Come,  shall  we  to  this  matter? 
You  "will  to  court? 

Hon.  If  you  will  please  to  honour  us. 

Theod.  I'll  honour  ye,  I  warrant;  I'll  set 

.  ye  off"  [Viola, 

With  such  a  lustre,  wenches!    Alas,  poor 
Thou  art  a  fool,  thou  criest  for  eating  white 

bread: 
Be  a  good  huswife  of  thy  tears,  and  save  'em; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  to  shed  'em. 

Sister, 
Do  you  weep  too?  Nay,  then  I  fool  no  more. 
Come,  worthy  sisters,  since  it  must  be  so. 
And  since  he  thinks  it  fit  to  try  your  virtues. 
Be  you  as  strong  to  truth,  as  1  to  guard  ye. 
And  this  old  gentleman  shall  have  joy  of  ye. 


5 


Exeuni, 


SCENE  III. 


Enter  Duke  and  Burris. 

Duke.  Burris,  take  you  ten  thousand  of 
those  crowns,  [richest; 

And  those  two  chains  of  pearl  they  hold  the 
I  give  'em  you. 

Bur.  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace; 
And  may  your  great  example  work  in  me 
That  noble  charity  to  men  more  worthy. 
And  of  more  wants ! 

Duke.  You  bearacood  mind,  Burris; 
Take  twenty  thousand  now.    Be  not  so  mo- 
dest ;  [for't 
It  shall  be  so,  I  give  'em :  Go,  there's  my  ring 

Bur.  Heav'n  bless  your  highness  ever! 

[En/. 

Duke.  You  are  honest. 

Enter  Alinda  and  Putskie,  at  the  door. 

Puis.  They're  coming  now  to  court,  as 
fair  as  virtue:^ 


»'  Put.  They're  coming  now  to  courts  as  fair  as  virtue: 

Two  hrighier  stars  ne'er  rose  here. 

Alin.  Peace,  I  have  t/.]  Putskie  is  directing  Alinda  to  make  use  of  the  influence  her 

beauty  has  gained  over  the  dukf  in  favour  of  Archas,  and  she  tells  him  she  is  sufliciently 

instructed.    But  how  is  this  an  answer  to  what  Putskie  n  made  to  say  in  the  former  editions? 

or  what  has  the  two  ladies'  introduction  to  ootuitodo  with  the  tcheme  that  Putskie  has  plann'd^ 

It 
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Two  briehter  stars  ne*er  rose  here. 

Alin,  reace,  I  have  it^ 
And  what  my  art  can  do— The  duke! 

Puis.  I*m  gone ;  remember.  J[Exit, 

Alin.  Vm  counselFd  to  the  full.  Sir. 

Duke.    My  pretty  mistress,   whither  lies 

your  business  ?  [now  ? 

How  kindly  I  should  take  this,  were*t  to  me 

Alin.  I  must  confess,  immediately  to  your 
Grace, 
At  this  time.  [you; 

Duke.  You  have  no  address,  I  do  believe 
1  would  you  had. 

Alin.  HTwere  too  much  boldness.  Sir, 
Upon  so  little  knowledge,  less  deserving. 

Duke,  You  II  make  a  perfect  courtier. 

Alin.  A  very  poor  one.  [ther  to  me. 

Duke.  A  very  fair  one,  sweet.    Come  hi- 
What  kiUing  eyes  this  wench  has!   In  his 

Not  tne  bright  sun,  when  the  Sirian  star  reigns. 
Shines  half  so  fiery. 

Alin.  Why  does  your  Grace  so  view  me? 
Nothing  but  common  handsomeness  dwells 

here.  Sir;  • 

Scarce  that:  Your  Grace  is  pleased  to  mock 
my  meanness.  [thee ; 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  go :  I  do  not  lie  uuto 
In  my  eye  thou  appear* st 

Aim.  Dim  not  tne  sight.  Sir; 
I  am  too  dull  an  object. 

Duke.  Canst  thou  love  me? 
Canst  thou  love  him  will  honour  thee  ? 

Alin.  I  can  love,  [well ; 

And  love  as  you  do  too :  But  *twill  not  shew 
Or,  if  it  do  shew  here,  where  all  light  lustres. 
Tinsel  affections,  make  a  glorious  grist*ring, 
'Twill  halt  i'th'  handsome  way. 

Duke.  Are  you  so  cunning? 
Dost  think  I  love  not  truly  ? 

Alin.  No,  you  cannot;  Mon  me. 

You  never  travell'd  that  way  yet.    Pray  par- 
I  prate  so  boldly  ,to  you. 

Duke.  There's  no  harm  done : 
But  what^s  your  reason,  sweet? 

Alin.  Vd  tell  your  Grace,  ' 

But  happily 

Duke.  It  shall  be  pleasing  to  me. 

Alin.  I  should  love  you  again,  and  then 
you  would  hate  me. 
With  all  my  service  I  should  follow  you. 
And  thro*  all  dangers. 

Duke.  This  would  more  provoke  me. 
More  make  me  see  thy  worths,  more  make 
me  meet  'em.  [and  truly : 

Alin.  You  should  do  so,  if  you  did  well 


But,  tho'  you  be  a  prince,  and  have  pow*r  in 

you,  ffaltcr'd. 

Pow'r  of  example  too,  you  have  failed  and 

Duke.  Give  me  example  where? 

Alin.  You  had  a  mistress,  [lovely. 

Oh,  Heav*n,  so  bright,  so  brave  a  dame,  to 
In  all  her  life  so  true 

Duke.  A  mistress?  [that  care, 

Alin.  That  served  you  with  that  constancy. 
That  lov*d  your  will,  and  woo*d  it  too. 

Duke.  What  mistress  ? 

Alin,  That  nurs'd  your  honour  up,  hdd 

fast  your  virtue,  [goodness. 

And  when  she  kiss*d  encreas'd,  not  stole  your 

Duke.  And  I  n^lected  her? 

Alin.  Lost  her,  forsook  her, 
W^antonly  flung  her  off. 

Duke.  What  was  her  name?  [noble, 

Alin.  Her  name  as  lovely  as  herself,  as 
And  in  it  all  that's  excellent. 

Duke.  What  was  it? 

Alin.  Her  name  was  Beau-^esert:   D*yoa 
know  her  now.  Sir? 

Duke.  Beau-desert?  I  don't  remember 

Alin.  1  know  you  do  not;  [vice! 

Yet  sh'  has  a  plamer  name;  lord  Archas*  ser- 
D'you  yet  remember  her?  There  was  a  mis- 
tress [Sir, 
Fairer  than  woman,  and  far  fonder  to  you. 
Than  mothers  to  their  first-boro  joys.    Can 

you  love? 
Dare  you  profess  that  truth  to  me,  a  stranger, 
A  thing  ot  no  regard,  no  name,  no  lustre. 
When  your  most  noble  love  you  have  neg- 
lected, [nour? 
A  beauty  all  the  world  would  wooe  and  bo- 
Would  you  have  me  credit  this?  think  you 
can  love  me,  [^^^^ 
And  hold  you  constant,  when  IVe  wad  this 
Is*t  possible  you  should  ever  favour  me,  [too, 
To  a  slight  pleasure  prove  a  friend,  ana  fast 
When,  where  you  were  most  tied,  most  bound 

to  benefit. 
Bound  by  the  chains  of  honesty  and  honour. 
You've  broke,  and  boldly  too?  I  am  a  weak 
one,  [grace 

Arm'd  only  with  my  fears :  I  beseech  your 
Tempt  me  no  further. 

Duke.  Who  taught  you  this  lesson? 

.^/m.  Woeful  experience.  Sir.    If  you  seek 
a  fair  one,  [feet. 

Worthy  your  love,  if  yet  you  have  that  per- 
Two  daughters  of  his  ruin'd  virtue  now 
Arrive  at  court,  excellent  fair  indeed.  Sir : 
But  this  will  be  the  plague  on*t,  they're  ex- 
cellent honest. 


It  is  to  me  evidently  a  soliloquy  of  the  duke's,  whose  thought*;  are  all  bent  on  his  pleasures. 
And  it  is  very  artful  in  our  Poxiis  to  make  him  in  the  very  height  of  his  wickedness  acknowledge 
the  beauty  of  virtue.  For  lust  is  fired  by  the  opposition  of  virtue,  as  much  as  by  tlie  attractions 
oiheauty.  Seward. 

There  is  something  ingenious  and  plausible  in  this  note;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  war- 
rant the  arbitrary  change  m  the  text.  If  ihe  duke  had  been  speaking  of  the  women,  either 
with  desire  or  remorse,  he  would  most  probably  have  said  more  on  the  snbjccL  Tlie  sequel, 
however,  proves  the  old  boc^s  right. 
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Enter  Olympia  and  Petesca  privately, 

\kc.  I  love  thy  face. 
[fin.  Upon  my  life  you  cannot  T 
_)  not  love  it  myself.  Sir;  His  a  lewd  one,^' 
truly  ill  art  cannot  mend  it.   God,  if  'twere 
iiandsome,^^  [talk.  Sir, 

least  if  I  thought  so,  you  should  hear  me 
a  new  strain;  and,  tho  you  are  a  prince, 
ukv  you  petition  to  me  too,  and  wait  my 
answers; 

,  o'  my  conscience,  I  should  pity  you, 
fter  some  ten  years'  siege. 
'  Duke  Prithee  do  now. 
yf/ffH.  What  would  you  do? 
Duke.  Why,  I  would  lie  with  vou. 
Aim,  I  do  not  think  you  would. 
Duke,  In  troth  I  would,  wencii. 
icre,  take  this  jewel. 

Alim,  Out  upon*t!  that's  scurvy: 
Vay,  if  we  do,  surely  we'll  do  for  good  fel- 
lowship. 
I'or  pu^e  love,  or  nothing:  Thus  you  shall 

DC  Mire,  Sir, 
Von  shall  not  pay  too  dear  for't 
Duke,  Sure!  cannot. 
jIAi.  By'r  lady,  but  you  may.    When  you 
have  found  me  able 
Td  do  your  work  well,  you  may  py  my  wages. 
Pet,  Why  does  your  Grace  start  back? 
Oiym.  I  h'  seen  that  shakes  me, 
Chilb  all  my  blood !  Oh,  where  is  faith  or 
ooodneu?  [P^^* 

Alinda,-  thou  art  fiilse;  false,  false,  thou  fair 
Wickedly  false P'  and,  woe  is  me,  I  see  it! 
For  ever  false  1  [Exit, 

Pet,  Vm  glad 't  has  ta'en  thus  right.  [£«/. 
J^n,  I'll  go  ask  my  lady.  Sir. 
Duke.  What? 

Attn.  Whether  I  fling—- 

Shall  He  with  you,  or  no:  If  I  find  her  wil- 
•For,  look  you.  Sir,  I've  sworn,  while  I  am 
in  her  service 

(Twas  a  rash -oath,  I  most  profess) 

Duke,  Thou  mock'st  me. 


Alin.  Why,  would  you  lie  with  me,  if  I  were 
Would  you  abuse  my  weakness?       [willing? 

Duke,  I  would  piece  it. 
And  make  it  stronger. 

Alin.  1  humbly  thank  your  highness! 
When  you  piece  me,  you  must  piece  me  to 

my  coinn. 
When  you  have  got  my  maidenhead,  I  take  it, 
'Tis  not  an  inch  of  ape's  tail  will  restore  it : 
I  love  you,  and  I  honour  you;  but  this  way 
I'll   neither  love  nor  serve    you.     Heaven 
change  your  mind.  Sir !  [Exit, 

Duke.  And  thine  too ;  for  it  must  bechang'd, 
it  shall  be.  [i&/. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Boroskie,   Burris,    Theodore,    Viola, 

and  Honora, 

Bor.  They're  goodly  gentlewomen. 

Burris.  They  are. 
Wondrous  sweet  women  both. 

Theod.  Does  your  lordship  like  'em  ? 
They  are  my  sisters.  Sir;  good  lusty  lasses: 
They'll  do  their  labour  well,  I  warrant  you; 
You'll  find  no  bed-straw  here.  Sir. 

Hon.  Thank  you,  brother, 

Theod.  This  is  not  so  strongly  built;  but 

she's  good  mettle,  [Sir. 

Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too;  she  goes  tilth,^* 

(Enter  two  Gentlemen.) 

Here  they  be,  gentlemen,   must  make   ye 

merry,  [plexions? 

The  toys  ye  wot  of.    D'ye  like  their  com- 
They  be  no  Moors:  What  think  ye  of  thb 

hand,  gentlemen? 
Here's  a  white  altar  for  your  sacrifice : 
A  thousand  kisses  here — ^Nay,  keep  off  yet, 

gentlemen ; 
Let's  start  first,  and  have  fair  play.    What 

would  ye  give  now 
To  turn  the  globe  up,  and  find  the  rich  Mo- 

luccas? 


I 


•  ^  Idonot  love  it  myself.  Sir,  ^tis  a  lewd  one."]  Mr.  Seward,  objecting  to  the  word  lewd, 
leadi  foul',  but  foul  is  too  far  from  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  be  adopted.  Leiod,  in  the  old 
writers,  is  not  confined  to  the  sense  of  lustful.  In  the  last  scene  of  this  very  play,  Archas  says, 
i  ne'er  gave  l\fe  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 

'  ^  Art  cannot  mend  it\  'sod,  if 'twere  handsome^  So  the  first  folio;  the  other  editions,  bdt 
if*hoere  handsome.  As  we  do  not  belie^^e  such  tame  lano;uagc  could  come  from  our  Poets,  we 
nave  r^ected  it.  The  expression  we  have  inserted,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  near  the  first 
•opy,  it  very  common  in  old  plap,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  context. 

>'  Wkkcdneu  false."]  IVjr.Sympson  and  I  concurr'd  in  restoring  the  adverb  here,  not  only 
ai  the  natoral  expression,  but  as  it  is  our  Author's  own :  In  the  begmning  of  this  act,  scene  ii. 

Viola  fays, 

'  ■  JVould  ye  have  us  proud. 

Wickedly  proud?  Seward, 

Admirable  ingennity!  incomparable  fidelity!  The  book  of  most  authority  (x.  e.  the  first 
Mio)  reads  wtck^ly. 

**  JVM.]  We  believe  there  is  no  such  word ;  very  probably  the  ^nuine  one  is  tilth,  which 
oecars  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  It  is  a  word  of  husbandry,  signifying  plowed  ground,  in 
tlw  fault  itUe,  liieodore  says  of  the  other  uAer,  You  wiUJind  no  bed  straw  hae.  Sir. 
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To  pass  the  Straits?  Here,  (do  ye  itch?)  by 

Si.  Nicholas," 
Here's  that  will  make  you  scratch  and  claw ; 
Claw,  my  fine  gentlemen,  move  ye  in  divers 

aorts: 
Pray  ye  let  me  request  ye,  to  forget      [tiers ; 
To  say  your  pray  rs,  whilst  these  are  cour* 
Or,  if  ye  needs  wdl  think  of  Heav*n,  let  it  be 
Than  their  eyes.  [no  higher 

Bar.  How  will  you  hare  *em  bestow'd.  Sir? 
Tkeod.  £v*n  how  your  lordship  please,  so 

you  don't  bake  *em. 
Bar.  Bake*em? 
Theod.  They  are  too  high  a  meat  that  way, 

they  run  to  jelly.  [my  counsel ; 

Bnt  if  you'll  ha*  'em  for  your  own  diet,  take 
Stew  *em  between  two  feather- beds. 

Bunts.  Please  you,  colonel. 
To  let  them  wait  upon  the  princess? 

Tkeod.  Yes,  Sir,  [j"'y» 

And  thank  your  honour  too :  But  then,  nap- 
These  noble  gentlemen  shall  have  no  access 

to  *em ;  [faces. 

And  to  have  'em  buy  new  cloaths,  stuoy  new 
And  keep  a  stinking  stir  wi'  themselves  for 

nothmg. 
Twill  not  be  well,  i'  faith :   They've  kept 

their  bodies. 
And  been  at  charge  for  baths.    D'ye  see  that 

shirt  there?  [ous: 

Weigh  but  the  moral  meanine ;  'twill  be  grie\'- 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  to  deliglit  these  gentle- 
men ;  [wholesome, 
I  weigh  their  wants  by  mine :  I  Drought  'em 
Wholesome  and  young,  my  lord;  and  two 

such  blessings 
They  will  not  li^t  upon  again  in  ten  years. 
Bor.  Tis  fit  tney  wait  upon  her. 
Theod,  They're  fit  for  any  thing :         [ful) 
They'll  wait  upon  a  man  (they  are  not  bash- 
Carry  his  cloak,  untie  his  points,  or  any  thing, 
Dnnk  drunk,  and  take  tobacco;  the  fami- 

liar'st  fools!  [a  trumpet, 

This  wench  will  leap  o'er  stools  too,  sound 
Wrestle,  and  pitch  the  bar;   they're  finely 

brought  up. 
Bor,  Ladies,  ye' re  bound  t'  your  brother, 

and  have  much  cause  to  thank  hi  in. 
I'll  ease  you  of  thi<i  charge ;  and  to  the  princess. 
So  please  you,  I'll  attend  'em. 
Tli£od.  Thank  your  lordship! 


If  there  be  e'er  a  private  corner  as  you  go.  Sir, 
A  foolish  lobby  out  o'  th'  way,  make  danger,^ 
Try  what  they  are,  try— — 
Bor.  You're  a  merry  gentleman.  [man. 
Tkeod.  I  would  fain  be  your  honour's  kins- 
Bor.  You're  too  curst,  bir.^* 
Tkeod.  Farewell,  wenches!  keep  close  your 

ports;  you're  wash'd  else. 
Hon,  Brother,  bestow  your  fears  where 
they  are  needful 

[Exeunt  Bor,  Hon.  Viola. 

Tkeod.  Honor  thy  name  is,  and  I  hope  thy 

nature.  [can. 

Go  after,  gsntlemen,  ^;  get  a  snatch  if  ye 

Yond'  old  Erra  Pater  will  never  please  *em. 

Alas,  I  brought  'em  for  you;  but  see  the  luck 

on't : 
I  swear,  I  meant  as  honestly  towards  you-«— 
Nay,  do  not  cry,  good  gentlemen!  A  little 
counsel  [evenings. 

Will  do  no  harm :  They*U  walk  abroad  i'  th* 
You  may  surprize  'em  easily ;  th^  wear  na 

'  pistols. 
Set  down  your  minds  in  metre,  flowing  metre. 
And  ^t  some  good  old  linen-woman  to  de- 
liver it. 
That  has  the  trick  on't ;  you  can't  faiL  Fans 
well,  ccntlemen,  [Exeunt  Gent. 

Burrig.  You've  fritted  offthefe  flesh-flies. 
Tkeod.  Flesh-flies  indeed,  my  lord, 

(Enter  Servant.) 

And't  must  be  very  stinking  flesh  they  wilf 

not  seize  on.  fcasket 

Serv.   Your  lordship  bid  me  bring  this 

Burris.     Yes.     Good  coloneJ,      [a  pledge 

Commend  me  to  your  worthy  father,  and,  as 

He  ev'cr  holds  my  love  and  service  to  him. 

Deliver  him  this  poor,  but  hearty  token; 

And  where  I  may  be  hia 
Tkeod.  You  are  too  noble ; 

A  wonder  here,  my  lord ;  that  dare  be  honest, 

When  all  men  hold  it  vicious.     I  shall  de- 
liver it. 

And  with  it  your  most  noble  love.    Your 
ser\'ant.  [Exit  Burns, 

Were  there  but  two  more  such  at  court, 
'twere  sainted. 

This  will  buy  brawn  this  Christmas  yet,  and 
muscadine.  [ExiL 


^3  By  St.  Nicholas.]  St.  Nicholas  is  the  favourite  saint  of  the  Russians;  they  call  h'un, 
Scora  Pomosnick,  or  the  Speedy  Helj^er,  and  say,  that  he  hath  three  hundred  angels  of  the 
chiefest  appointed  by  God  to  attend  upon  him.  See  Fletcher's  Russe  Commonwealth,  Svo. 
4691,  p.  97.  /?• 

3*  Make  danger.']  From  the  Latin  phrase,  yhc  periculum. 

3'  You  are  curst.  Sir.']  Curst,  in  the  old  diction,  signifies  malicious,  Jroward,  shreKuK 
severe,  ill  natured,  &c.    So  Shakespeare, 


her  only  fault 


'  Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst.*    Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Again  in  Philaster, 

Hadst  a  curst  master  wken  tkou  tvenfst  to  school? 


At%  3.  $c.  6.] 


IWE  LOYAL  SUBJECt. 


4n 


SCENE  V. 


Enter  Ancient,  crying  Brooms!  and  after 
him  severally,  four  Soldiers,  crying  other 
things.  Boroskie  and  Gentlemen  Over  the 
stage,  ohseroing  them. 

T.    SONG. 

Anc.  Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom  i 
Come,  buy  my  birchen  broom ! 
I*  th*  wars  we  have  no  more  room, 
Buy  all  my  bonny  broom  I 
For  a  kiss  take  two ; 
If  those  will  not  do, 
For  a  little,  little  pleasure, 
Take  all  my  whole  treasure: 
If  all  these  will  not  do't. 
Take  the  broom-man  to  boot. 

Brdom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom  1 

IL    SONG. 

I  Sold.  The  wairs  are  done  and  gone. 
And  soldiers,  now  neglected,  pedlars  are. 

Come,  maidens,  come  along. 
For  I  can  shew  you  handsoniey  handsome 
ware; 
Powders  for  the  head. 
And  drinks  for  your  bed. 
To  make  ve  blithe  and  bonny; 
As  well  in  the  night 
We  soldiers  can  fight. 
And  please  a  young  wench  as  an  jr. 

2  Sold,  I  have  nne  potatoes^ 
Ripe  potatoes! 

Ill    SONG. 

3  Sold.  Will  ye  buy  any  honesty?  come 

away, 
I  sell  it  openly  by  day ; 
I  bring  no  forced  light,  nor  no  candle 
To  cozen  ye;  come  buy  and  handle : 
This  will  shew  the  great  man  good. 

The  tradesman  where  he  swears  and 
Each  lady  of  a  noble  blood,  [lies, 

I'he  city  dame  to  rule  her  eyes. 
YeVe  rich  men  now :  Come  buy,  and  then 
ril  make  ye  richer,  honest  men. 

IV.    SONG. 

4  Sold.  Have  ve  any  crack*d  maidenheads, 
to  new  leach  or  mend? 

Have  ye  any  old  maidenheads  to  sell  or  to 

change? 
Bring  'em  to  me,  with  a  little  pretty  gin, 
I'll  clout  *cm,  ril  mend  'em,  I II  knock  ii 


in  a 


P«n, 


Shall  make  *em  as  good  maids  again. 
As  ever  they  have  been. 


Bor.  What  means  all  this?  why  d*ye  sell 
brooms.  Ancient? 
Is  it  in  wantonness,  or  want? 

Anc.  The  only  reason  is. 
To  sweep  your  lordship's  conscience.    Here*s 
one  for  the  nonce.  [matter — 

Gape,  Sir;  you've  swallow'd  many  a  goodlier 
The  only  casting  for  a  crazy  conscience. 
3  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  buy  any  ho- 
nesty? 'twill  be  worth  your  money. 
Bor.  How  is  this  ?  [^^tll. 

3  Sold.  Honesty,  my  lord;  'tis  here  in  a 
Anc.  Take  heed  you  open  it  not,  for  'tis  so 
subtile,  [kingdom. 

The  least  puff  of*  wJnd  will  blow  it  out  o*  ih' 
2  Sold.  Will  your  lordship  please  to  taste 
a  fine  pbtatoe  ?  ^* 
'Twill  advance  your  wither'd  state. 

Anc.  Fill  your  honour  full  of  most  nobk 

itches,  [breeches. 

And  make  Jack  dance   in  your  lordship's 

1  Sold.  If  yonr  daughters  on  their  beds. 
Have  bow'd,  or  crack'd  their  maiden* 

heads; 
If,  in  a  coach,-  with  too  much  tumbling. 
They  chance  to  cry,  fy,  fo,  what  fum- 
bling! 
If  her  foot  slip«  and  down  fall  she. 
And  break  her  le^  above  the  knee ; 
The  one  and  thirtieth  of  February  let  this 

be  ta'ert. 
And  they  shall  be  arrant  maids  again. 

Bor.  Ye  are  brave  soldiers;  keep  your  wan- 
tonness !  [ness. 
A  winter  will  come  on  to  shake  this  wilful- 
Disport  yourselves ;  and,  when  you  want  your 
money —                                           [Exit. 
Anc,  Broom,  broom,   &c. 

[Exeunt  singing, 

"  SCENE  VI. 

"Enter  Alinda,  Honora,  and  Viola. 

Alin.  You  must  not  be  so  fearful,   little 

one ;  [courtiers. 

Nor,   lady,  you  so  sad;  youHl  ne'er  make 

With  these  dull  sullen  thoughts;  this  place  is 

pleasure, 
Prescrv'd  to  that  use,  so  inhabited  ; 
And  those  that  live  here,  live  dclishtful,  joy- 
These  are  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  ladies ;  [ful : 
Where  all  sweets  to  their  free  and  noble  uses. 
Grow  ever  young  and  courted. 

Hon.  Bless  me,  Heav'n !  [ments  ? 

Can  things  of  her  years  arrive  at  these  rudi- 
By  your  leave,  fair  gentlewoman,  how  long 
have  you  been  nere  ? 

Alin.  Faith,  much  about  a  week. 

Hon.  You've  studied  hard. 


36 


Potatoe. 


*  Twill  advance  pour  wither  d  stale^  All  the  old  writcn  spoakof  po/a/0r« 
fume. 


99  r«8torativ«s. 


Sec  p.  209,  of  ttus  Vo 
Vol.  I. 


3  P 
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THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 


[Act3.  Sc.6« 


And,  by  my  faith,  am?*d  at  a  great  know- 
letige. 
Fiola.  Were  not  you  bashful  at  first? 
AltJh  Ay,  ay,  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
But  when  I  saw  people  lanzh  at  me  for  it. 

And  thought  it  a  dull  breeding 

Hon.  You  are  governed  here  then 
Much  after  the  nien*s  opinions. 
Aiin.  Ever,  lady. 

Hon.  And  %vhat  they  think  is  honourablc*- 
Alin.  Most  precisely 
We  follow,  with  all  faith. 
Hon.  A  goodly  catechism  I 
Hola.  But  bashful  for  an  hour  or  two? 
Alin.  Faith,  to  say  true, 
I  do  not  think  1  was  so  Ions :  For,  look  ye, 
*Tis  to  no  end  here ;  put  on  what  shape  ye  will. 
And  sour  yourself  with  ne'er  so  much  auste- 
rity, [too; 
You  shall  be  courted  in  the  same,  and  won 
'Tis  but  some  two  hours  more,  and  so  much 

time  lost. 
Which  we  hold  precious  here.    In  so  much 

time  now 
As  I  have  told  you  this,  you  may  lose  a  ser- 
vant 
Your  age,  nor  all  your  art,  can  e'er  recover. 
Catch  ine  occasion  as  she  comes,  hold  fast 

there, 
'Till  what  you  do  affect  is  ripen'd  to  you! 
lias  the  duke  seen  you  yet? 
Hon.  What  if  he  have  nOl? 
Alin.  You   do    your   beauties  too  much 
wrong,  appearing 
So  full  of  sweetness,  newness ;  set  so  richly. 
As  if  a  counsel  beyond  nature  fram'd  ye. 
Hon.  If  we  wire  thus,  say  Heav'n  had  given 
these  blessings. 
Must  we  turn  these  to  sin-oblations  ? 

Alin.  How  foolishly  this  country  way  shews* 

in  ye!  [pray,  ladies? 

IIow  full  of  phlegm!  D'ye  come  here  to 

You'd  best  cry,  *  Stand  away ;  let  me  alone, 

'I'll  tell  my  fatker  else.*  [gentlemen, 

Viola.  This  woman's  naught  sure, 
A  very  nanghty  woman. 

Hon.  Come,  say  on,  friend; 
I'll  be  instructed  by  you. 
Alin.  You'll  thank  me  for't. 
Hon.  Kither  I  or  the  devil  shall  — [Aside."] 

— The  duke  )ou  were  Bpeakins;  of. 
Alin.  'Tis  well  remember  d :  Yes,  let  him 
first  see  you ; 
Appear  not  openly  till  he  has  view'd  you. 
lion.  He's  a  very  noble  prince,  ihey  say'. 
Alin.  Oh,  wondrous  gracious;     [viewmg. 
And,  as  you  may  deliver  yourself,  at  the  first 
For  look  ye,  you  must  bear  yourself;  yet  take 

heed 
It  be  so  season'd  with  a  sweet  humility. 


And  grac'd  with  such  a  bounty  in  your  beau- 
ty  

Hon.  But  t  hope  he'll  offer  me  no  iQ? 
Alin.  No,  no: 
'Tis  like  he'U  kiss  you,  and  play  with  you. 
Hon.  Play  with  me?  how? 
Alin.  Why,  good  lord,  that  you  are  such  a 
No  harm,  assure  yourself.  [fool  now ! 

Fiola.  Will  he  play  with  me  too? 
Alin.  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty 
sweet  one  i  [ings  yet? 

There's  a  fine  sport«  Do  you  know  your  lodg- 
Hon.  I  hear  of  none. 
Alin.  I  do  then ;  they  are  handsome. 
Convenient  for  access. 
Viola.  Access? 
Alin.  Yes,  little  one. 
For  visitation  of  those  friends  and  servants. 
Your  beauties  shall  make  choice  of.    Friends 
and  visits :  [vice! 

Do  not  you  know  those  uses?  Alas,  poor  no- 
There's  a  close  couch  or  two,  handsomely 
plac'd  too. 
Vtola.  What  are  those,  I  pray  you  ? 
Alin.  Who  would  be  troubled 
With  such  raw  things?  They  are  to  lie  upon, 
And  your  love  by  you ;  and  discourse,  ana  toy 
Viola,  Alas,  I  nave  no  love.  [in. 

Alin.  You  must,  by  any  means : 
You'll  have  a  hundred,  fear  not. 
\    Viola.  Honesty  keep  me! 
What  shall  I  do  with  all  those? 

Alin^  You'll  find  uses : 
You  are  ignorant  yet;  let  time  work.    You 

must  leam  too. 
To  lie  handsomely  in  your  bed  a-morning$, 

neatly  drcst 
In  a  most  curious  waistcoat,^^  to  set  you  off 

well. 
Play  with  your  bracelets,  sing)  you  roust  learo 

to  rhime  too. 
And  riddle  neatly ;  study  the  hardest  language, 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  it  be  sense,  or  no, 
So  it  go  seemly  off.    Be  sure  you  profit 
In  kissing,  kissing  sweetly;  tnere  lies  a  maia 

point, 
A  key  that  opens  to  all  praclick  pleasure ; 
ril  help  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  shall  teach 

you. 

And  suddenly :  Your  country  way  is  fulsome. 

Hon.  Have  you  schools  for  all  these  roystc- 

AUn.  Oh,  yes,  |ries? 

And  several  hours  prefix'd  to  study  in : 

You  may  have  calendars  to  know  the  good 

hour. 
And  when  to  take  a  jewel :  For  the  ill  too, 
When  to  refuse,  with  observations  on  'em ; 
Under  what  sign  'tis  best  meeting  in  an  arbor. 
And  in  what  bow'r,^^  and  hour  it  works;  a 
thousand— 


37  Jn  a  most  curious  wait>tcoat.]  Tliig  passage  6er\ts  to  explain  tcastcoateer,  which  several 
times  occurs  in  our  Authors,  and  is  mentioned  in  p.  339,  of  tnis  volume. 

'*^  And  in  what  iotvr,  and  hour  it  works \  u  thousand.}  The  meaning  here  is  obscure;  but 
bMrmaking  a  thousand  only  a  bioken  seuleuce,  and  to  stand  for  a  thouiund  xuch  i^vsf tries,  ii 

will 


Act  4.  Se.  1.] 


THE  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 
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When  in  a  coach,  when  ia  a  private  lodging, 
Willi  all  their  virtues. 

lion.  Have  you  studied  these?     [bawdily! 
How  beastly  they  become  your  youth  I  how 
A  woman  otyour  tenderness,  a  teacher. 
Teacher  of  these  lewd  arts?  of  your  full  beau- 
ty? [you, 
A  man  made  up  in  lust  would  loath  this  in 
The  rankest  lecher  hate  such  impudence. 
They  say  the  devil  can  a$snmeHeav*n's  bright- 
ness,                                    [no  woman. 
And  so  appear  to  tempt  us;  sure  thou  art 

Aiin.  I  joy  to  find  ye  thus. 

Hon.  Thou  hast  no  tenderness. 
No  reluctation  in  thy  heart;  'tis  mischief. 

Alin,  Airs  one  for  that;  read  these,  and 
then  l>e  satisfied ; 
A  few  more  private  rules  I've  gathered  for  ye; 
Head  *cm,  and  well  observe  *cm :  So  I  leave  ye. 

[Rvil. 

Viola.  A  wondrous  wicked  woman :  Shame 
go  with  thee ;  [see  it, 

Hon.  What  new  Pandora*s  box  is  this?  I'll 
Tho'  presently  I  tear  it.  Read  thine,  Viola; 
''tis  in  oux  own  wills  to  believe  and  follow. 

Worthy  Honora,  as  you  have  begun 
I  n  Virtue's  spotless  scnool,  so  forward  run; 


Pursue  that  nobleness  and  chaste  desfre 
You  ever  had;  bum  in  that  holy  fire. 
And  a  white  martyr  to  fair  memory 
Give  up  your  name,  unsoiFd  of  infamy. 


How 


^*3  this?  Read  youjrs  out,  sister.     Thb 
amazes  me. 


Viola.  Fear  not,  thou  yetunblasied  Violet, 
Nor  let  my  wanton  words  a  doubt  beget ; 
Live  in  that  peace  and  sweetness  of  thy 

*>ud  ;  [still  good  ; 

Remember  whose  thou  art,   and  grow 
Remember  what  thou  art,  and  stand  a 

story  [glory; 

Fit  for  thy  noble  iire,39  and  thine  own 

Hon.  I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Viola.  Sore  a  good  woman. 
An  excellent  woman,  sister. 

Hon,  It  confounds  me.  [ends  * 

Let  'em  use  all  their  arts,  if  these  be  their 

The  court  1  sav  breeds  the  best  foes  and  frieqds. 

Come,  let's  oe  honest,  wench,  and  do  our 

best  service. 

Viola.  A  most  excellent  woman;  I  will 
love  her.  [Exeunt, 


ACT   IV, 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Olympia  with  a  casket^  and  Alinda, 

^/iw.lLf  ADAM,  the  duke  has  sent  for  the 

^^^         two  ladies. 
Olym.  I  prithee  go :  I  know  thy  thoughts 

are  with  him. 
Go,  so,  AUnda;  do  not  mock  me  more! 
I've  found  thy  heart,  wench;  do  not  wrong 

thy  mistress,  Qier. 

Thy  too-much-loving  mistress ;  do  not  abuse 

Alin,  By  your  own  fair  hands,  I  understand 

you  not. 
olym.  By  thy  own  fair  eyes,  I  understand 

thee  too  much,  [ruin*d. 

Too  far ;  and  built  a   faith  there  thou  hast 
Go,  and  enjoy  thy  wish*  thy  youth,  thy  plea* 

sure; 
Enjoy  the  greatness  no  doubt  he  has  promis*d. 
Enjoy  the  service  of  all  e3rea  that  see  thee. 
The  glory  thou  hast  aim'd  at,  and  the  tri- 
umph : 
Only  this  last  love  I  ask,  forget  thy  mistress! 


Alin.  Oh,  who  has  wrong'd  me?  who  has 
ruin*d  mc?       ^  [thee? 

Poor  wretched  girl,'  what  poison  is  flung  on 
Excellent  virtue,  from  whence  flows  this  an- 
ger? 
Olym.  Go,  ask  my  brother,  ask  the  faith 
thou  gav*8t  me. 
Ask  all  mv  favours  to  thee,^8k  my  love, 
l^t,  thy  forgetful ness  of  good !  then  fly  mc  j 
For  vv-e  must  part,  Alinda. 

Alin.  You  are  weary  of  me. 
I  must  confess,  I  was  ne*er  worth  your  service. 
Your  bounteous  favours  less;  but  that  my  duty. 
My  ready  will,  and  all  1  had  to  serve  you——* 
On,  I}eav*n,  thou  know*stmy  honesty! 

Olym.  No  more: 

Take  heed!  Heav*n  has  a  justice.    Take  this 

ring  with  you,  f  Alinda, 

This  doting  spell  you  gave  me:  Too  well. 

Thou  knew'st  the  virtue  in*t;  too  well  I  feel 

it: 
Nay,  keep  that  too]  it  may  sometimes  remem<« 
ber  you^ 


will  be  tolerably  plain.  '  Under  what  sign  it  is  best  meeting  in  an  arbor,  and  in  what  partt- 
*  cular  arbor,  and  the  precise  hour  when  it  is  predominant,  with  a  thousand  of  the  like  nature.* 
Seward. 

'^  For  thy  nolle  sex.]  The  alteration  of  sex  to  tire  was  made,  we  think  with  proprietjii 
hy  Mr.  Se^rd.    We  hare  therefore  adopted  it,  though  the  M  reading  might  past. 
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[Act  4.  Sc  2. 


When  you  arc  willing  to  forget,  who  gave  it. 
And  tq  what  virtuous  end. 

Alin,  Must  I  go  from  you? 
Of  all  the  sorrows  Sorrow  has,  must  I  part 
Part  with  my  noble  mistress?         [with  you? 
O/ywi.  Or  I  with  thee,  wench. 
Aim,  And  part,  stain*d  with  opinion?  Fare- 
well, lady! 
Happy  and  blessed  lady,  goodness  keen  you ! 
Thus  your  poor  servant,  full  of  grief,  turns 

from  you. 
For  ever  full  of  grief,  for  ci'cr  from  you. 
I  have  no  being  now,  no  friends,  no  country ; 
I  wander  Heav'n  knows  whither,  Heav'ii 
)(nows  how !  [cence. 

No  life,  now  you  are  lost!  Only  mine  inno- 
That  little  left  me  of  myself,  goes  with  me ; 
That's  ail  my  bread  and  comfort !  I  confess, 

madam. 

Truly  confess,  the  duke  has  often  courted  me. 

Otym.  And  pour'd  his  soul  into  thee,  won 

i4/in.  Do  you  think  80?  [theo. 

Well,  Time,  that  told  this  tale,  will  tell  my 

truth  too. 
And  say  you  had  a  faithful  hpnest  servant. 
The  business  of  my  life  is  now  to  pray  for  you. 
Pray  for  your  virtuous  Joves,  pray  for  your 

children. 
When  Heav'n  shall  make  you  happy! 
•  Olym.  How  she  wounds  me! 
^ither  I  am  undone,  or  she  must  go!  Take 

these  with  you, 
Sometoysmaydoyou  service  J  and  this  money; 
And  when  you  want,  I  love  you  not  so  j)Oony 
(Not  yet,  Alinda!)  that  Td  sec  you  perish. 
Prithee  be  good,  and  let  mc  hear.    IvOok  on 

■    mc; 

I  love  those  eyes  yet  dearly ;  I  have  kiss'd  thee, 

And  now  1*11  do't  again.  Farewell,  Alinda! 

I  am  too  full  to  speak  more,  and  too  wretched ! 

\  [Exit. 

Alin.  You  have  my  faith,  and  all  the  world 

my  fortune!  [iia^/. 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Theodore. 

Theod.  Vd  fain  hear  what  becomes  of  these 

two  wenches ;  [honest  friend  ? 

And  if  1  can,  I'll  do  'em  good.  D'ye  hear,  my 

(Enter  Gentleman,  passing  over  the  stage.) 

He  knows  no  such  name.      What  a  world  of 

business 
(Which  by  interpretation  are  mere  nothings) 
These  things  have  here?  'Mass,  now  I  think 

on't  better, 
J  wish  he  be  not  sent  for  one  of  them,    [saw 
To  some  of  these  by-lod(^ing8.    Methought  1 
A  kind  of  reference  in  his  face  to  bawdry. 

(Enter  Gentleman,  with  a  Gentlewoman,  paS' 
sing  over  the  stage.) 

He  has  her ;  but  *ti8  none  of  them.    Hold 
fadt,  thief! 


An  excellent  iouzing  knave!  Mistress,  you 


arc 


To  suffer  your  penance,  some  half-hour  hence 


now. 


How  far  a  fine  court  custard,  with  plums  in  it. 
Will  prevail  with  one  of  these  waiting  gentle- 
women j  '  [ceedingly. 
They  are  taken  with  these  soluble  things  ex- 
This  is  5ome  yeoman  o'  th'  bottles  now  that 
has  sent  for  her,  [incense ! 
That  she  calls  father :  Now  woe  to  this  ale 
By  your  leave.  Sir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Well,  Sir;  what's  your  pleasure  with 
me?  [maids'  lodgings? 

Theod.  You  do  not  know  the  way  to  the 

Serv.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  Sir. 

Theod.  But  you'll  not  tell  me? 

Serv.  No,  indeed,  will  not  I,  because  you 
doubt  it.  lEiit. 

Enter  second  Servant. 

Theod.  These  are  fine  gimcraoks.    Hey! 
»  here  comes  another; 
A  flagon  full  of  wine  in's  hand,  I  take  it. 
Well  met,  my  friend!  Is  that  wine? 

5?  Serv.  Yes,  indeed  is  it. 

Theod.  Faith,  I'll  drink  on't  then. 

2  Serv.  You  may,  because  you  have  sworn. 
Sir.  [deal  now.  Sir. 

Theod.  'Tis  very  good ;  I'll  drink  a  great 

2  Serv.  I  cannot  help  it.  Sir. 

Theod.  I'll  drink  more  yet. 

2  Serv.  *Tis  in  your  own  hands. 

Theod.  Tliere's  your  pot|  1  thank  you. 
Pray  let  me  drink  again. 

2  Serv.  Faith,  but  you  shall  not. 
Now  have  I  sworn,  I  toke  it.  Fare  you  well, 
Sir!  [7ui7. 

Enter  Lady. 

Theod.  This  is  the  finest  place  to  live  in  I 
e'erenter'd.  [her. 

Here  comes  a  gen  tlewoman,  and  alone ;  Fll  to 
Madam,  my  lord  my  master 

Lady.  VVho's  your  lord.  Sir? 

Theod.  The  loro  Boroskie,  lady. 

Lady.  Pray  excuse  me ! 
Here's  somethinj;  for  your  pains.     Within 

this  hour,  Sir, 
One  of  the  choice  young  ladles  shall  attend 
him.  [water; 

Pray  let  it  be  in  that  chamber  juts  out  to  die 
'Tis  private  and  convenient.    Do  my  humble 
service  .  [Sir. 

To  njy  honourable  good  lord,  I  beseech  you. 

If  it  please  you  to  visit  a  poor  lady 

You  cany  the  'haviour  ofa  noble  gentleman. 

Theod.  I  shall  be  bold. 

Lady.  'Tis  a  good  aptness  in  you.  [Sir; 
I  lie  here  in  the  wood-yard,  the  blue  lodgmgs. 
They  call  me  merrily  the  lady  of  the  Sir. 
A  little  I  know  what  bek>ngs  to  a  geatlemao^ . 


A.Ct  9*   SC*  Wa 


And  if  it  pliease  you  take  (lie  paii 

Theod.  Dear  lady ! — take  the  pains? 
Why  a  horse  would  not  take  the  pains  that 

thou  renuir'st  now 
To  cleave  old  Crab-tree.    *  One  of  the  choice 
young  ladies?'  [p^^i 

I  would  I'd  let  this  bawd  go;  she  has  frighted 
1  am  cruelly  afraid  of  one  of  my  tribe  now : 
But  if  they'll  do^  the  devil  cannot  stop  'em. 
\<Vhy  should  he  have  a  young  lady?  Are  wo- 
men now  [corks? 
P'  th'  nature  of  bpttles,*®  to  be  stopp'd  with 
Ohy  the  thousand  little  furies  that  fly  here  now ! 
How  uow^  captain? 

Enter  Putskie. 

Puts.  I  come  to  seek  you  out.  Sir, 
And  all  the  town  I've  travell'd. 

Thcqd.  What's  the  news,  man?       [nearly. 
Puts,  That  that  concerns  us  all,  and  very 
The  duke  this  night  holds  a  great  feast  at  court, 
To  which  he  bids  for  guests  all  his  old  coun- 
sellors. 
And  all  his  favourites:  Your  father's  sent  for. 
Theod.  Why  he  is  neither  in  council,  nor 

in  fiivour. 

Puts.  That's  it :  Have  an  eye  now,  or  ne\*er, 

and  a  quick  one;  [gence. 

An  eye  that  must  not  wink  from  zood  mtelli- 

\  heard  a  bird  sing,  they  mean  him  no  good 

office. 

JUntcr  Ancient, 

Jlieod.  Art  sure  he  suj)s  here? 
Puts,  Sure  as  it  is  day. 

Theod.  'Tis  like  then How  now?  where 

hast  thou  been.  Ancient  ? 
Anc,  Measuring  the  city.     I've  left  my 
brooms  at  gate  here ; 
^y  this  time  the  porter  has  stole  'em,  to  sweep 
out  rascaU. 
Theod,  Brooms?  [over, 

Anc,  I've  been  crying  brooms  all  the  town 
And  such  a  mart  I've  made!    there's  no  trade 
near  it.  [twitter'd. 

Oh,  the  young  handsome  wenches,  how  they 
W^hen  they  but  saw  me  shake  my  ware,  and 
sing  too!  [you!* 

*  Come  hither  master  Broom-man,  I  beseech 

•  Good  masterBroom-man,  hither,'  cries ano- 

Theod,  Thou'rt  a  mad  fellow.  .  [ther. 

Anc.  They're  all  as  mad  as  I ;  they  all  have 
trades  now. 
And  roar  about  the  streets  like  buil-beggars. 

Theod,  What  company 
Of  soldiers  are  they  ? 

Anc,  By  this  means  I  have  gatber'd 
Above  a  thousand  tall  and  hardy  soldiers, 
1  f  need  be,  colonel. 

Theod,  That  need's  come.  Ancient; 
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(And  'twas  discreetly  done.    Go,  draw  'em 
presently,  [need  'em. 

But  without  suspicion ;  this  m^X  we  shall 
Let  *em  be  near  the  court,  let  Putskie  guide 


em; 


And  wait  me  for  occasion.    Here  I'll  stay  still. 

Puts.  If  it  fall  out,  we're  ready ;  if  not,  we're 
I'll  wait  you  at  an  inch.  [scatter'd  : 

7 /rcoc^.  Do;  farewell  I  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Boroskie, 

Duke.  Are  the  soldiers  still  so  mutinous? 

i^or.  More  than  ever:  [over 

No  law  nor  justice  frights  *em ;  all  the  town 
They  play  new  pranks  and  gambols ;  no  man's 

person, 
Of  wiiai  degree  soe'er,  free  from  abuses : 
And  durst  uiey  do  this,  (let  your  Grace  con- 
sider) [villainies, 
Xiiese  monstrous,  most  offensive  things,  these 
If  not  set  on,  and  fed?  if  not  by  one 
They  honour  more  than  you,  and  more  aw'd 
by  him? 

Duke,  Happily,  their  own  wants 

Bor,  I  offer  to  supply  'em. 
And  ev'ry  hour  make  tender  of  their  monies : 
They  scorn  it,  laugh  at  me  that  offer  it. 
I  fear  the  next  device  will  be  my  life.  Sir; 
And  willingly  I'll  give  it,  so  they  stay  there. 

Duke.  D'you  think  lord  Arenas  privy? 

Bor,  More  tlian  thouzht, 
I  know  it.  Sir ;  I  know  they  durst  not  do 
I'hese  violent  rude  things,  abuse  tlie  state  thus. 
But  that  they  have  a  hope  by  his  ambitions— 

Duke.  No  more !  He  s  sent  for? 

Bor.  Yes,  and  will  be  here  sure.        """^ 

Duke,  Let  me  talk  further  with  you  anoo, 

Bor,  rilwait.  Sir. 

Duke,  Did  you  speak  to  the  ladies? 

Bor,  They'd  attend  your  Grace  presently. 

Duke.  How  do  you  like  "cm  ? 

Bor.  My  eyes  are  too  du^  judges. 
They  wait  here.  Sir.  [Exit, 

Enter  Ilonora  and  Viola, 

Duke.  Be  you  gone  then.  Come  in,  ladies ! 
Welcome  to  Ih'  court,  sweet  beauties !  Now 
the  court  shines,  [amongst  u?. 

When    such    true   beams  of  beauty    strike 
Welcome,  welcome!  ev'n  as  your  own  joys 
welcome!  [to  you? 

How  do  you  like  the  court?  How  seems  it 
Is't  not  a  place  created  for  all  sweetness  ? 
Why  were  ye  made  such  strangers  to  this  hap- 
piness, [jewels, 
Barr'd  the  delights  this  holds?  The  richest 
Set  ne'er  so  well,  if  then  not  worn  to  wonder. 
By  judging  eyes  not  set  off,  lose  their  lustre. 
Your  country  shades  are  faiut;  blasters  of 
beauty ; 


^  Q*  th'  nature  of  bottles^  e^c] 

*  And  maids,  tum'd  bottles,  ciy  aloud  for  corks.' 


Pope. 
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The  manners,  like  the  place,  obscure  and 

heavy  j 
The  rose-Duds  of  the  beauties  turn  to  cankers. 
Eaten  with  inward  thoughts,  while  there  ye 

wander.  [cloisters) 

Here,  ladies,  here,  (you  were  not  made  for 
Here  is  the  sphere  you  mme  in ;  here  shine 

nobly,  [all — — 

And  by  your  powerful  influence  command 
What  a  sweet  modesty  dwells  round  about 

*em,  [blossoms  I 

And,   like  a  nipping  morn,  pulls  in  their 

Hon.  Your  Grrace  speaks  cunningly :  You 

do  not  this, 
I  hope.  Sir,  to  betray  us ;  we're  poor  triumphs. 
Nor  can  our  loss  of  honour  ado  to  you.  Sir: 
Great  men,  and  great  thoughts,  seek  things 

great  and  worthy. 
Subjects  to  make  *em  live,  and  not  to  low  *em  j 
Ck>nquest$  so  nobly  won  can  never  perish. 
We  are  two  simple  maids,  untutored  here.  Sir, 
Two  honest  maids;  is  that  a  sin  at  court,  Sir? 
Our  breeding  is  obedience,  but  to  good  things, 
To  virtuous,  and  to  fair.    What  would  you 

win  on  us?  [you? 

Why  do  I  ask  that  question,  when  I've  found 
Your  preamble  has  pour*d  your  heart  out  to 

us;  Ftrauslation 

You  would  dishonour  us;  whicn,  in  your 
Here  at  the  court,  reads  thus,  your  Grace 

wov)ld  love  us. 
Most  dearly  love  us;  stick  us  up  for  mistresses: 
Most  certam,  there  are  thousands  of  our  sex. 

Sir,  [men, 

That  would  be  glad  of  this,  and  handsome  wo- 
And  croiid  into  this  favour,  fair  young  women. 
Excellent  beauties.  Sir:  When  you  have  en- 

joy'd  'em. 
And  suck'd   those  sweets  they  have,   what 

saints  are  these  then? 
What  worship  have  they 'won,  what  name? 

you  guess.  Sir! 
What  story  added  to  their  lime?  a  sweet  one! 
Duke.  A  brave-spirited  wench. 
Jloti.  ril  tell  your  Grace, 
'And  tell  you  true;  you  are  deceived  in  us  two. 
Extremely  cozen'd.  Sir:  And  yet,  in  my  eye. 
You  are  thehandsom'st  man  I  ever  look'd  on. 
The  goodliest  gentleman ;  take  that  hope  with 

you ;  [honour  you) 

And,  were  I  fit  to  be  your  wife  (so  much  1 
Trust  me  I  would  scratch  for  you  but  I'd 

have  you : 
I  would  wooe  you  then. 

Duke.  She  amazes  me! 
But  how  am  I  decciv'd? 

Hon.  Oh,  we  are  too  honest. 
Believe  it,  Sir,  too  honest,  far  too  honest; 
Tlie  way  that  you  propound,  too  ignorant. 
And  there's  no  meddling  witli  us;  for  we're 

fools  too. 
Obstinate,  |)eevish  fools:  If  I  would  be  ill, 
A  icl  had  a  wanton's  itch  to  kick  my  heels 

up, 
I  wojld  not  Wp  into  the  sun^  aad  do  it  there. 


That  all  the  world  might  see  me;  ^  obscure 
shade.  Sir,  [with  it. 

Dark  as  the  deed ;  there  is  no  trusting  light 
Nor  that  that's  lifter  far,  vainglorious  great- 
ness ! 
Duke.  You'll  love  me  as  your  friend? 
Hon.  rU  honour  you. 
As  your  poor  humble  handmaid,  serve,  and 
pray  for  you. 
Duke.  What  says  my  little  one?  you're  not 
so  obstinate?  [souls, 

I^rd,  how  she  blushes!  Here  are  truly  fair 
Come,  you  will  be  my  love? 

riola.  Good  Sir,  he  eood  to  me; 
Indeed,  I'll  do  the  best  1  can  to  please  you. 
I  do  beseech  your  Grace!  Alas,  I  fear  you. 
Duke.  What  shouldst  thou  fear? 
Hon    Fy,  Sir!  this  i^  not  iK)ble. 
Duk^.  why  do  I  stand  entreating,  where 

my  pow'r 

Hon.   ifou  have  no  pow'r;  at  least,  you 
ought  to  have  none 
In  bad  and  beastly  things :  Arm'd  thus,  I'll 

die  here. 
Before  she  suffer  ^rona ! 
Duke.  Another  Arenas? 
Hon.  His  child.  Sir,  and  his  spirit. 
Duke.  I'll  deal  with  you  then,        [sweet; ' 
For  here's  the  honour  to  be  won.    Sit  down, 
Prithee,  Honora,  sit. 
Hon,  Now  yovi  entreat,  I  will.  Sir. 
Duke,  I  do,  and  will  deserve  it. 
Hon.  That's  too  much  kindness. 
Duke.  Prithee  look  on  me. 
Hon.  Yes ;  I  love  to  see  see  you. 
And  could  look  on  an  age  thus,  and  admire 
vou.  [touch  you, 

While  you  are  ^ood  and  temperate,  1  dare 
Kii»8  your  white  hand. 
Duke.  Why  not  my  lips? 
Hon.  1  dare.  Sir. 
Duke.  I  do  not  think  you  dare. 

Hon.  I  am  no  coward. 

Do  you  believe  me  now  ?  or  now  ?  or  now. 
Sir?  [Sir? 

You  make  me  blush :  But  sure,  1  mean  no  ill, 
It  had  been  fitter  you'd  kiss'd  me. 

Duke.  That  r II  do  too. 

VA' hat  hast  ihou  wrought  into  me? 

Hon.  I  hope  all  goodness. 

While  you  are  thus,  thus  honest,  I  dare  do 

any  thing;  [you; 

Thus  hang  about  your  neok,  and  thus  dote  on 

Bless  those  fair  lights!  Hell  take  me,  if  I 

durst  not [hither; 

But,  good   Sir,  pardon  me.      Sister,  come 
Come  hither ;  fear  not,  wench  I  Come  hither; 

blush  not! 
Come,  kiss  the  prince,  the  virtuous  priaoe^ 

the  good  prince  1 
Certain,  he's  excellent  honest. 


Duke.  Thou  wilt  make  me- 


Hon.  Sit  down,  and  hug  him  softly. 
Duke.  Fy,  Honora; 
i  \Vl^nton  ^onora!  Is  this  tli^  mod^ty^^ 
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The  noble  chastity^  your  onset  she%v*d  me; 
At  first  charge  beaten  back  i  Away ! 

//o».  Thank  you!  [thank  you! 

Upon  my  knees  I  pray.   Heaven  too  may 
You  have  deceiv'd  me  cunningly,  yet  nobly; 
You've  cozen*d  me:  In  all  your  hopeful  life 

yet 
A  scene  of  greater  honour  you  nc*er  acted : 
I  knew  Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  loud- 
tongu'd,  [master! 

And  now  I  have  found  it.     Oh,  my  virtuous 

Fiola,  My  virtuous  master  too !  , 

Hon,  Now  you  are  thus, 
What  shall  become  of  me  let  Fortune  cast  for't. 

Enter  Alinda, 

Duke.  I'll  be  that  Fortune,  if  I  live^  Ho- 

nora ;  [not 

Thou'st  done  a  cure  upon  me,  counsel  could 

Alin,  Here,  take  your  ring.  Sir;  and  whom 
you  mean  to  ruin, 
Give  it  to  her  next :  I  have  paid  for't  dearly. 

Hon.  A  ring  to  her? 

Duke,  Why  frowns  my  fair  Alinda? 
I  have  forgot  both  these  again. 

yl/t'n.  Stand  still.  Sir! 
You  have  that  violent  killing  fire  upon  you. 
Consumes  all  honour,  credit,  faith! 

//on.  How's  this?  [me. 

Aim,  My  royal  mistress*  favour  towards 
(Woe  worth    you.  Sir!)    you've   poison'd, 
blasted. 

Duke,  I,  sweet? 

Alin.  You  have  taken  that  unmanly  liberty. 
Which  in  a  worse  man  is  vainglorious  feigning. 
And  kill'd  my  truth. 

Duke.  Upon  my  life,  'tis  false,  wench. 

Alin.  Indies,  take  heed !  you  have  a  cun- 


nmg  gamester, 


[antidotes ; 


A  handsome,  and  a  high :  Come  stor'd  with 
He  has  infections  else  will  fire  your  bloods. 

Duke,  Prithee,  Alinda,  hear  mel 

Alin.  Words  steep'd  in  honey,  Ptity 

Tliat  will  so  melt  into  your  minds,  buy  chas- 
A  thousand  ways,  a  thousand  knots  to  tie  ye ; 
And  when  h'  has  bound  you  his,  a  thousand 

ruins ! 
A  poor  lost  woman  you  have  made  me. 

buke.  I'll  maintain  thee. 
And  nobly  too. 

Alin.  That  gin's  too  weak  to  take  me. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  ladies,  still  take 

heed ! 
Take  heed  of  promises,  take  heed  of  gifts, 
Of  forced,  feiencd  sorrows,  sighs,  take  heed  I 

Duke,  By  all  that's  mine,  Alinda—— 

Alin.  Swear  by  your  mischiefs! 
Oh,  whither  shall  I  go? 

Duke.  Go  back  again ; 
I'll  force  her  take  thee,  love  thee. 

Alin.  Fareyou  well,  Sir! 
I  will  not  curse  you ;  only  this  dwell  with  you. 
Whene'er  you  love,  a  false  belief  light  on  you ! 

[£.«*/. 

Hon.  We'll  take  our  leaves  too^  Sir. 


Duke.  Part  all  the  world  nov^y 
Since  she  is  gone. 

Hon.  You're  crooked  yet,  dear  master; 
And  still  I  fear ^Exeuni  ladies, 

Duke.  I'm  vex'dy  and  some  shall  find  it. 

lExit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Archas  and  a  Servant* 

Arckas.  'Tis  strange  to  me  to  see  the  court, 
ami  welcome.  [thee! 

Oh,  royal  place,  how  have  I  lov'd  and  serv'd 
Who  lies  on  this  side?  know'st  thou? 

Serv,  The  lord  Burns.  • 

Archas.  Thou'st  nam'd  a  gentleman  I  stand 
much  bound  to : 
I  think  he  sent  the  casket.  Sir? 

jSrru.  The  same.  Sir.  [courtier  I 

Archas,  An  honest- minded  man,  a  noble 

The  duke  made  perfect  choice  when  he  took 

him.  [guide  now. 

Go  you  home;  I  shall  hit  the  w^ay  without  a 

Serv,  You  may  want  something.  Sir. 

Archas.  Only  my  liorses. 
Which,  after  sup[)er,  let  the  groom  wait  with : 
I'll  have  no  more  attendauce  here. 

Serv.  Your  will.  Sir.  [EjriV. 

Enter  Theodore. 

Theod.  You're  well  met  here,  Sir. 

Arfihas.  How  now,  boy?  how  dost  thou? 

Theod.    I  sl)puld  ask  you  that  question: 
How  do  vou,  Sir? 
How  do  you  feel  yourself? 

Archas.  Why  well,  and  lusty. 

Theod.  What  do  you  here  then? 

Archas.  Why,  1  ai|i  sent  for. 
To  supper  with  the  duke. 

Theod.  Have  you  no  meat  at  Home?  / 
Or  do  you  long  to  feed  as  hunted  deer  do. 
In  doubt  and  fear? 

Archas.  I  have  an  excellent  stomach. 
And  can  I  use  it  better  than  among  my  friends^ 

boy? 
How  do  the  wenches? 

Theod,  They  do  well  enough.  Sir; 
They  know  the  worst  by  this  time.     Pray  be 

rui'd.  Sir; 
Gro  home  a^ain,  and,  if  you  have  a  supper. 
Eat  it  in  quiet  there :  THis  is  no  place  for  you. 
Especially  at  this  time,  take  my  word  for*i. 

Archas,   May  be,    they'll  drink  hard;    I 
could  have  drank  my  share,  boy : 
Tho'  I  am  old,  I  will  not  out. 

Theod.  I  hope  you  will.  [hearing* 

Hark  in  your  ear!  the  court's  too  quick  of 

Archas.    Not   mean  mt  well?    uiou  art 
abus'd  and  cozen'd. 
Away,  away! 

Theod.  To  that  end.  Sir,  I  tell  you. 
Away,  if  you  love  yourself. 

Archas.  Who  dare  do  these  things. 
That  ever  heard  of  honesty? 
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Tlieod.  Old  gentleman. 
Take  a  fooPs  counsel. 

Archas,  'Tis  a  foors  indeed, 
A  very  fooVs !  Tliou'st  more  of  these  flams  ih 

tnec. 
These  musty  doubts-— Is* t  fit  the  duke  send 

for  me, 
And  honour  me  to  eat  within  his  presence, 
And  I,  like  a  tall  fellow,  play  at  bo-peep 
With  his  pleasure?  [P^te, 

Theod.  Take  heed  of  bo-peep  with  your 
Your  pate,  Sir  I  I  speak  plain  language  now. 

Archas.  If  '^werenot  nere,  where  reverence 

bids  me  hold, 

I  would  so  swinge  thee,  thou  rude,  unman- 

ner*dknavel  •  [me. 

Take  from  his  bounty,  his  honour  that  he  gives 

To  begt't  saucy  and  sullen  fears! 

Theod.  You  are  not  mad  sure?  [|>er'<U 

By  this  fair  li?ht,  I  speak  but  what  is  whis* 
And  whisper  a  for  a  truth. 

Archas.  A  dog  is't?  Drunken  people. 
That  in  their  pot  see  visions,  and  turn  states,^ 
Madmen  and  children — Prithee  do  not  fol- 
low me! 
I  tell  thee,  I  am  angry:  Do  not  follow  me! 

Theod.  I  am  as  aiigry  as  you  for  your  heart. 
Ay,  and  as  wilful  too :  Go  like  a  woodcock. 
And  thrust  vour  neck  i'  th*  noose ! 

Archas.  Ml  kill  thee. 
An  thou  speak *st  but  three  words  more.     Do 
not  follow  me  I  [I^xit. 

Theod.  A  strange  old  foolish  fellow!    I 
shall  hear  yet  j 
And,  if  I  do  not  my  part,  hiss  at  me.  [^Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  two  Scrvanis,  preparing  a  banquet. 

1  Serv.  Believe  me,  fellow,  here'U  be  lusty 
drinking. 

Manv  a  washed  pale  in  wine,  I  warrant  thee. 

2  Serv.  I'm  glad  the  old  general's  come : 
Upon  my  conscience, 

That  joy  will  make  half  the  court  drunk. 

Hark,  the  trumpets! 
They're  coming  on ;  away  I 

1  Serv.  We'll  have  a  rouse  too.     [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Duke,  Archas,  Burris,  Boroskie,  At- 
tendants, and  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  Come,  seat  yourselves!  I^rd  Archas, 
sit  you  there. 

Archas,  'Tis  far  above  my  worth. 

Duke.  I'll  have  it  so.— 
Are  all  thinjis  reiidy? 

Bor.  All  the  guards  are  set. 
The  court  gates  shut. 


Duke.  Then  do  as  I  prescrib*d  you ) 
Be  sure,  no  further. 

Bor.  I  shall  well  observe  you. 

Duke.  Come,  bring  some  wine^    Here*! 
to  my  sister,  gentlemen ! 
A  health,  and  mirth  to  all ! 

Archas.  Pray  fill  it  full.  Sir  \  [ris^ 

*Tis  a  high  health  to  virtue.  Here,  lore!  Bur- 
A  maiden  health :  You  arc  most  fit  to  pledge  ity 
You  have  a  maiden  soul,  and  much  I  honour  it. 
Passion  o*me,  you* re  saii^  man. 

Duke.  How  now,  Burris  ? 
Go  to;  no  more  of  thb! 

Archas.  Take  the  rouse  freely ; 
^Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fif 
for  jollity.  [Sir, 

Your  Grace's  pardon!  when  we  get  a  cup. 
We  old  men  prate  apace. 

Duke.  Mirth  makes  a  banquet* 
As  you  love  me,  no  more. 

Burris,  I  thank  your  Grace. 
Give  me  it.     Lord  Boroskie! 

Bar.  I  have  ill  brains.  Sir 

Burris.  Damnably  ill,  I  know  it. 

Bor.  But  I'll  pledge.  Sir, 
This  virtuous  health. 

Burris.  The  more  unfit  for  thy  mouth* 

Enter  two  Servants^  with  cloaks. 

Duke.  Coaie,  bring  out  robes,  and  let  my 

guests  look  nobly,  [ward. 

Fit  for  my  love  and  presence.  Begin  down* 
Off  with  your  cloaks,  take  new. 

Archas.  Your  Grace  deals  truly  [jccts. 
Like  a  munificent  prince,  with  your  poor  sub- 
Who  would  not  tight  for  you?   What  cold 

dull  coward  [ask  it? 

Durst  seek  to  save  his  life  when  you  would 
Begin  a  new  health  in  your  new  adornments; 
The  duke's,  the  royal  duke's! — Ha!    %vhat 

have  1  got.  Sir?' 
Ha !  the  robe  of  death  ? 

Duke.  You  have  deserv'd  it. 

Archas.  The  liv'ry  of  the  grave?  Do  you 

start  all  from  me? 
Do  I  smell  of  earth  already?  Sir,  look  on  me. 
And  like  a  man;  is  this  your  entertainment? 
Do  you  bid  your  worthiest  guests  to  bloody 

banquets? 

(Enter  a  Guard.) 

A  guard  upon  me  too?  This  is  too  foul  play, 
Boy,  to  thy  good,  thine  honour  j  thou  wretched 
ruler',  [critesl 

Thou  son  of  fools  and  flatterers,  heir  of  hypo- 
Am  1  serv'd  in  a  hearse,  that  sav'd  ye  all? 
Are  ye  men  or  devils  ?  Do  ye  gape  ujion  me? 


^"^  A  dog :  Drunken  people 
That  in  their  pot  sec  visions. 

And  turn  states,  madmen  and  chi/drtn.']  In  the  first  line,  isU  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Se- 
ward, who,  in  the  third,  for  statea  read  statists-,  but  as  the  old  lection  is  good  sense,  tnc  change 
is  too  arbitrarv. 
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Wider!  ani  swallow  all  my  services.** 
Hntorob  them  first,  my  faith  next,  then  my 

integrity; 
And  let  these  struggle  with  your  mangy  minds» 
Your  sear*d  and  seal*d-up  consciences^   till 

they  burst. 
Bor.  These  words  are  death.  f'^ri'^y 

Archas.  No,  those  deeds  that  want  rewards. 
Those  battles  I  have  fought,  those  horrid  dan- 
gers ^  [tion) 
(Leaner  than  death,  and  wilder  than  destruc- 
I've  march'd  upon,  these  honour*d  wounds, 

times  story,  [suffer'd. 

The  blood  i've  lost,  the  youth,  the  sorrows 
These  are  my  death,  these  that  can  ne'er  be 

recompenc'd. 
These  that  ye  set  a-broodins  on  like  toads» 
Sucking  from  my  deserts  the  sweets  and  sa* 

vours. 
And  render  me  no  pay  again  but  poisons  1 
Bor,  The  proud  vain  soldier  thou  hast  set— - 
Archas,  Tnou  liest ! 
Now,  by  my  little  time  of  life,  liest  baselv. 
Maliciously,  and  loudly !  How  I  scorn  thee  I 
If  1  had  sweird  the  soldier,  or  intended 
An  act  in  person  leaning  to  dishonour. 
As  you  would  fain  have  forc'd  me,  witness, 

Heav*n, 
Where  clearest  understanding  of  all  truth  is, 
(For  these  are  spiteful  men,  and  know  no 

piety*-)  [marches. 

When  Olin  came,    grim  Olin,    when    his 
His  last  incursions,  made  the  city  sweat. 
And  drove  before  him,  as  a  storm  drives  hail. 
Such  show*rs  of  frosted  fears  shook  all  your 

heartstrings; 
Then,  when  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror. 
And   hid  his  seven  curFd  heads,   afraid  of 

brubins  [then, 

fiy  his  arm*d  horses*  hoofs;  had  I  been  false 
Or  blown  a  treach'rous  fire  into  the  soldier. 
Had  but  one  spark  of  villany  liv*d  within  me, 
You*d  liad  some  shadow  for  this  black  about 

me.  [>'ou  out. 

Where  was  your  soldiership?  Why  went  not 
And  all  your  right  honourable  valour  with 

you?  [him? 

Why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied 
Drew  ^our' dead-doing  sword,  and  buckled 

with  him? 
Shot  through  his  squadrons  like  a  fiery  meteor? 
And,  as  we  see  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Rend  the  stiff-hearted  oaks,  and  toss  their 

roots  up,  [sick  then ; 

Why  did  not  you  so  charge  him?  You  were 
You,  that  dare  taint  my  credit,  slipp'd  to- bed 

then. 
Stewing  and  fainting  with  the  fears  you  had. 


Do  ye  gape  upon  me. 


A  whoreson  shaking  fit  oppres8*d  your  lord- 
ship, [at  thee! 
Blush,  coward,  knave,  aild  all  the  worl<i  h<3s 
Duke.  Exceed  not  my  command.     [£xit» 
Bor.  I  shall  observe  it. 
Archas.  Are  you  gone  too  ? — G>me,  weep 
not,  honest  Burris,  [malice. 
Good  loving  lord,  no  more  tears :  *Tis  not  his 
This  fellow  s  malice,  nor  the  duke*s  displea* 

sure. 
By  bold  bad  men  crouded  into  his  nature. 
Can  startle  me.    Fortimc  ne*er  rax*d  this  fort 

I  am  the  same,  the  same  man ;  living  dyhig^ 
(The  samtv  mind  to  *em  both)  I  poize  thu^ 

eaual: 
Only  tne  juggling  way  that  toird  me  to  it. 
The  Judas  way,  to  kiss  me,  bid  me  welcome. 
And  cut  my  tnroat,  a  little  sticlcs  upon  me. 
Farewell!  commend  m«  to  his  Cjrace,  and 

tell  him,  [iimny, 

Tlie  world  is  full  of  servants  j  he  may  have 
^(And  some  I  wish  him  honest ;  he's  undone 

else) 
But  such  another  doting  Archas  never,  [ever  I 
So  tried  and  touched  a  faith!   Farewell  for 
Burrit.  Be  strong,  my  lord :  You  must  not 

go  thus  lightly.  [law  unto  me^ 

Archas.  Now,  what's  to  do  ?  What  says  the 

Oive  me  my  great  offence,  that  speaks  me 

guihy.  r^ers, 

Bor.  Laying  aside  a  thousand  petty  mat- 
As  scorns,  and  insolencies,  both  from  your- 
self and  followers,  [deadly) 
Which  you  put  first  fire,  to,  (and  these  are 
I  come  to  oue  main  cause,  which  tho*  it  car* 

ries  [death  too, 

A  stran^ness  in  the  circumstance,  it  carries 
Not  to  be  pardon'd  neither :  You  have  done 

a  sacrileM. 
Archas.  High  Heav*n  defend  me,  man  I 

How,  how,  Boroskie? 
Bor,  You  have  took  from  the  temple  those 

vow*d  arms, 
The  holy  ornament  you  hung  up  there. 
No  absolution  of  your  vow,  no  order 
From  holy  church  to  give  'em  back  unto  you^ 
After  they  were  purified  from  war,  and  rested 
From  blood,  made  clean  by  ceremony :  From 

the  altar  [*em. 

You  snatch'd  *em  up  again,  again  you  wore 
Again  yon  stain'd  'em,fStain*d  your  vow,  the 

church  too,  [Sir; 

And  robb'd  it  ot'that  right  was  none  of  yours. 
For  which  the  law  requires  your  heaa,  yoii 

know  it. 
Archas.  Those  arms  I  fought  in  last? 
Bor.  The  same. 


Wider  and  swallow  all  my  services  f]  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  pass9ge£  the  sense 
whereof  has  been  totally  obscured  by  false  pointing.  What  Archas  afterwarus  says,  proves  the 
propriety  of  our  variation  in  that  respect. 

^^  For  these  are  spiteful  mm,  and  know  no  piety.]  Instead  oi piety,  the  context  ind^^ 
OS  to  believe,  the  guttior  wrote  pity, 
Woh.  L  3  Q 
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Archas.  God-a-tnrrcy !  [me, 

Thou  hast  hunted  out  a  notable  cause  to  kill 
A  subtle  one:  I  die,  for  saving  all  you. 
Good  Sir,  remember,  if  you  can,  the  necessity, 
The  suddenness  of  lime,  the  slate  all  stood  in  ; 
1  was  entreated  to,  kneclM  to,  and  nray'd  to. 
The  duke  himself,  the  princess,  all  tne  nobles, 
The  cries  of  infants,  bed-rid  fathers,  virgins! 
Prithee  find  out  a  better  cause,  a  handsomer; 
lliis  will  undo  thee  too ;  peopie  will  spit  at 
thee ;  [cause. 

The  devil  himself  would  be  asham'd  of  this 
Because  my  haste  made  me  forget  the  cere- 
mony, [life  satisfy? 
The  present  danger  ev'ry  where,   must  my 
Bor,  It  must,  and  shaft.  • 
Archas.  Oh,  base  ungrateful  people! 
Have  yc  no  other  swords  to  cut  my  throat 
with,  ['eui. 
But  mine  own  nobleness?  I  confess,  ftook 
The  vow  not  yet  absolv'd  I  hung  'em  up  with ; 
Wore  *em,  fought  in  *em,  gilded  'em  again 
In  the  fierce  Tartars'  bloods;  for  von  I  took 'em. 
For  your  peculiar  safety,  lord,  for  all; 
I   wore  'em  for  my  country's  health,    that 

groan'd  then ; 
Took  from  the  temple,  to  preserve  the  temple  : 
That  holy  place,  and  all  the  sacred  monuments. 
The  rev'rend  shrines  of  saints,  ador*d  and  ho- 
nour'd,  [fice. 

Had  been  consum'd  to  ashes,  their  own  sacri- 
Had  I  been  slack  ;  or  staid  that  absolution. 
No  priest  had  liv'd  to  give  it.    My  own  ho- 
nour, 
Cure  of  my  country,  murder  me! 

Bor.  No,  no.  Sir; 

I  shall  force  that  from  you,  will  make  this 

cause  li^ht  too.  [heart,  Sir. 

Away  with  niml  I  shall  pluck  down  that 

Arciias.  Break  it  thou   may'st)  but  if  it 

bend  for  pity. 

Dogs  and  kites  eat  it!   Come;  1  am  honour's 

martyr.  \ll\:runt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Duke  and  Burns. 

Duke.  Excctd  my  warrant? 
Burns.  You  know  he  loves  him  not. 
Duke.  He  dares  as  well   meet  death,**  as 
do  it;  eat  wild  lire. 
Thro'  a  few  ft  ars.  1  mLMn  to  try  his  goodness, 
Tliat  I  may  lind  him  fit  to  wear  hore,  Burris. 
I  know  B«;robkie  hates  him,  to  death  hutcs 
him ; 


I  know  he  is  a  serpent  too,*'  a  swol'n  one; 

[Noite  within. 
But  I  have  puU'd  his  stin^  out.     What  noise 
is  that? 
Tlteod.  [within.']   Down  with  *em,  dowo 

with  em,  down  with  the  vates ! 
Sold.  [u;{7Ai7z.]  Stand,  stand,  stand! 
Puts.  iwithinT]  Fire  the  palace  before  ye! 
Burri*.  Upon  ray  life,  the  soldier^  Sir,  the 
A  miserable  time  is  come.  [soldier! 

Enier  Gentleman. 

G^n/.  Oh,  save  him  I  [Archas! 

Upon  my  knees,  my  heart's  knees,  save  lord 
We  are  undone  else. 

Duke.  Dares  he  touch  his  body?        [fully. 

Gent.  He  racks  him  fearfully,  most  fear- 

DttAe.  Away,  Burris ;  [)""***?$ 

Take  men,  and  take  him  from  him,  clap 
And  if  I  live,  I'll  find  a  strange  death  for  him. 
Are  the  soldiers  broke  in  ?  [^Exii  Burns. 

Gent.  By  this  time,  sure  they  are.  Sir ; 
lliey  l)eat  the  gates  extremely,  beat  the  people. 

Duke.  Get  me  a  guard  about  me;  make 
sure  the  lodgings. 
And  speak  the  soldiers  fair. 

Gent.  Pray  Heav'n  that  take.  Sir.  [Exeuni. 

Enter  Putskie,  Ancient^  and  Soldiers,  with 

torches. 

Puts.  Give  us  the  general;  we'll  fire  the 

court  else! 
Render  him  safe  and  well. 

Anc.  Don't  fire  the  cellir. 
There's  excellent  wine  in't,  captain;  and, 

iho'  it  be  cold  weather,  fneral! 

I  do  not  love  it  mull'd.     Bring  out  the  gc- 
We'll  light  ye  such  a  bonfire' else— When 

are  ye  ?  [of  your  hives, 

Spi^k,  or  we'll  toss  your  turrets  ;♦♦  peep  out 
\v  e'U  smoke  yc  else.    Is  not  that  a  nose  there? 
I'nt  out  that  nose  a«z;ain,  and  if  thou  dar'st 
But  blow  it  before  us Now  he  creeps  out 

ou's  burrow. 

Enter  Gentleman. 

Puis.  Give  us  the  general !  [can  desire. 
Gent.  Yes,  gentlemen;  or  any  thing  yt 
Anc.  You  musk-cat,  [swcr. 

Cordevant-skinl*'  we  will  not  take  your  an- 
Put:i.  Where  is  the  duke?  speak  suddenly, 

and  send  him  hither. 
A71C.  Or  we'll  s<>  fry  your  buttocks 
Gent.  Gtiod  sweet  gentlemen— — 


♦*  He  (lares  as  ivell  meet  death."]  The  Editors  of  the  Second  folio  read  eat  for  meet;  and 
the  f^ubsetpieni  ones  in  1760  concur  in  mentioning  this  strange  m*fid.  We  have  restored  the 
genuine  word  trom  the  first  folio. 

♦3  /  kuoiv  he  is  a  serpent  too,  &c.]  Meaning  Boroskie;  but  the  pronoun  is  used  rather 
confusedly,  both  here  and  in  the  lines  that  follow. 

*^  ISpeak,  or  we  II  toss  your  tu/nts.]  Mr.  Sympson  proposes  reading,  torch  your  turrets. 
A>  the  old  books  present  good  sense,  we  have  not  abandoned  them,  though  we  think  tlic  con- 
jecture plausible,  and  not  unpoetical. 

♦5  Cordetant-skinJ]  Spanish  leather  hide. 
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Anc,  We  are  neither  good  nor  sweet;  we 
are  soldiers. 
And  you  miscreants  that  abus^  the  general. 
Give  fire,  my  boys'.  *tis  a  dark  cvenmgj 
Let's  light  *em  to  their  lodgings. 

Enter  Olympia,  Honora,  Viola,  Theodore, 

and  women. 

Hon.  Good  brother,  be  not  fierce. 

Theod.  1  will  not  hurt  her. 
Fear  not,  sweet  lad^. 

Oiym.  You  may  do  what  you  please,  Sirj** 
1  have  a  sorrow  that  exceeds  ail  yours. 
And  more  contemns  all  danger. 

Enter  Duke  above. 

Theod    Where's  the  duke? 

Duke.  He's  here.     What  would  ye,  sol- 
diers? Wherefore  troop  ye 
Like  mutinous  madmen  thus? 

Theod.  Give  me  my  father! 

Puis.  6SJ*  Ajic.  Give  us  our  general ! 

Theod.  Set  him  here  before  us ;    [torches; 
You  see  the  pledge  we've  got ;  you  see  these 
All  shall  to  asnes,  as  I  live,  immediately  I 
A  thousand  lives  for  one ! 

Duke.  But  hear  me! 

Puts.  No ;  we  come  not  to  dispute. 

Enter  Archas  and  Burris, 

Theod.  ByHeav'n 
I  swear,  he's  rack'd  and  whipt. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  poor  father! 

Puts,  Burn,  kill  and  burn! 

Archas    Hold,  hold,  I  say!  hold,  soldiers! 
Oriyour  all^iance,  hold ! 

Theod.  We  must  not. 

Archas.  Hold!  1  swear  [first,*^ 
By  Heaven,    he's   a  borb'rous    traitor  stirs 
A  villain,  and  a  stranger  to  obedience. 
Never  my  soldier  more,  nor  friend  to  ho- 
nour!              '                        [cruelly 

Why  did  you  use  your  old  man  thuii?  thus 
Torture  his  poor  weak  body?  1  ever  lov'd  you. 

Duke.  Forget  me  in  these  wrongs,  most 
noble  Archas. 

Archas.  I've  balm  enoug^i  for  all  my  hurts: 
Weep  no  mote.  Sir; 
A  satisfaction  for  a  thousand  sorrows. 
I  do  believe  you  innocent,  a  good  man. 
And  Heav'n  forgive  that  naughty  thing  that 
wrong'd  me! 


Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends?  why  stare  yt 

on  me? 
I  charge  ye,  as  ye*re  men,  my  men,  my  lovers. 
As  ye  are  honest  faithful  men,  fair  soldiers. 
Let  down  your  anger  1  Is  not  this  our  sove- 
reign? [then. 
The  head  of  mercy,  and  of  law?  Who  dares 
But  rebels,  scoriung  law,  appear  thus  vio- 
lent ?                                               [fires  ? 
Is  this  a  place  for  swords,  for  threat'ning 
The  rev*rence  of  this  house  dares  any  touch. 
But  with  obedient  knees,  and  pious  duties? 
Arc  we  not  all  his  subjects,  all  sworn  to  him? 
Has  not  he  pow'r  to  punish  our  offences. 
And  don't  we  daily  fall  into  'em?   Assure 

younclves 
I  did  offend,  and  highly,  grie\*ously; 
This  good  sweet  prince  I  ofi'ended,  my  life 
forfeited,  [vith. 

Which  yet  his  mercy,  and  his  old  love  m(.t 
And  only  let  me  feel  his  light  rod  this  way.  . 
Ye  are  to  thank  him  for  your  general. 
Pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  sweat  your 

bloods  for  him. 
Ye  are  offenders  too,  daily  offenders ; 
Proud  insolencies  dwell  in  your  hearts,  and  yc 

do  *em. 
Do  *em  against  his  peace,  his  law,  his  person; 
Ye  see  he  only  sorrows  fot  \i>nr  sins. 
And  where  his  pow'r  might  persecute,  for- 
gives ye. 
For  shame,  put  up  your  swords !  for  honesty. 
For  order's  sake,  and  whose  you  are,  my  sol- 
Be  not  so  rude !  [diers, 
Theod.  They've  drawn  blood  from  you.  Sir. 
Archas.  That  was  the  blood  rebell'd,  the 
naughty  blood  ,*^                       [out,  boy. 
The  proud,  provoking  blood;   'tis  well  'tts 
Give  you  example  first;  draw  out,  and  orderly. 
Hon.  Good  brother,  do! 
Archas.  Honest  and  high  example. 
As  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing  follow  thee. 
Inherit  all  mine  honours.— Thank  you,  Theo- 
My  worthy  son.  [dore, 
Theod.  If  harm  come,  thank  yourself,  Sir; 
I  must  obey  you.                                     [^Krit. 
Archas.  Captain,  you  know  the  way  now : 
A  good  man,  and  a  valiant,  you  were  ever, 
Inclin'd  to  honest  things.    I  thank  you,  ca|v 
tain.                                      [^Exeunt  Sold. 
Soldiers,  I  thank  ye  all !  And  love  me  still. 
But  do  not  love  me  so  you  lose  allegiance ; 


May  do  what  you  please.  Sir.']  First  folio.    Other  copies  substitute  nay  for  *may, 
I  swear  by  Heavn  he  is  a  barbarous  traitor  stirs  first,"]    The  epithet  barbarous  is 
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♦7  J  swt-ar  by  Heavn  lie  ts  a  barbarous  trattor  stirs  first,}  1  ne  epttnet  Laroarous  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  properest  in  the  place,  and  makes  still  much  worse  measure;  I  have  therefore 
substituted  base,  as  a  monosyllable  seems  certainly  required,  and  base  is  the  best  and  tlie  nearest 
the  trace  of  the  letters  of  any  that  has  occurred  to  me.  Sewarif, 

Barbarous  does  not  always  signify  cruel,  but  often  means  uncivilized,  and  in  this  place 
night  import  undisciplined.    Barbarous  traitor-,  i.  e.  as  the  next  line  explains  it. 

A  villain,  and  a  stranger  to  obedience.  , 

^  The  naughty  blood.']  The  whole  passage  seems  to  require  us  to  read,  the  haughty  blood-, 

That  was  the  blood  rebell'd,  the  haughty  blood. 
The  proud^  provoking  blood. 
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Love  that  above  your  lives.    Once  more,  I 
thank  yc.  [wait  ou  hinr. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  rest,  and  ]et  our  cares 
Thou  excellent  old  man,  thou  top  of  honour^ 
Where  justice  and  obedience  only  build. 
Thou  stock  of  virtue,  how  am' I  bound  to 

love  thee ! 
lo  all  thy  noble  ways  to  follow  thee ! 

Burns.  Remember  him  that  vext  him.  Sir. 

Duk€,  liemember? 


Vi^hen  I  forp;eUthat  vilbin,  and  to  pay  him 
Foe  all  his  mischiefs,  may  all  good  thoughts 
for^me! 

Archas,  Vm  vvf^sore.  fmen. 

Duke,  Bnnfr  him  to  bc^with  ease,  gentle* 
For  every  stripe  Til  drop  a  tear  to  wash  'em; 
And,  in  my  sad  repentance 

Archas.  *T'\s  too  mudh  ; 
I  have  a  life  yet  left  to  gain  that  love.  Sir. 

[^Exeuni. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Duke,  Burris,  and  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  XJ  OW  does  lord  Archas? 

■*••*•     Burris.   But  weak,  an*t  please 

you ;  L^*"^  * 

Yet  all  the  helps  that  art  can,  ar^  applied  to 
His  heart's  untoucht,  and  whole  yet;  and  no 

doubt,  Sir, 
His  mind  being  sound,  his  body  soon  will 

follow. 
Duke.  Oh,  that  base  knave  that  wrong'd 

him,  without  leave  too!  U^^*^' 

Sjt  I  shall  find  an  hour  to  give  him  thanks 
e*s  fast,  I  hope. 

Burris.  As  fast  as  irons  can  keep  him : 
But  the  most  fearful  wretch— 

Duke.  He  has  a  conscience, 
A  cruel  stingingone,  I  warrant  him, 
A  loaden  one.    But  what  news  of  the  soldier? 
I  did  not  like  their  parting;  'twas  too  sullen. 
Burris.  1  hat  they  keep  still,  and  I  fear  a 
worse  clap. 
They  are  drawn  out  o'  th*  town,  and  stand 

in  councils. 
Hatching  unquiet  thoughts,  and  cruel  pur- 
poses, [tains, 
I  went  myself  unto  *em,  talk'd  with  the  cap- 
Whom  i  found  fraught  with  nothing  but 
loud  murmurs,  [often 
And  desperate  curses,  sounding  these  wonls 
Like  trumpets  to  their  angers:    *  We  are 
ruin'd, 

•  Our  services  tum*d  to  disgraces,  mischiefs ; 

•  Our  brave  old  general,  like  one  had  pilfer*d, 

•  Tortur'd  and  whipt  V   The  colonel  s  eyes, 

like  torches. 
Blaze  every  where,  and  fright  fair  peace. 

Gent.  \  et  worse.  Sir ;  f  y*w^» 

The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave 
Leave   their  allegiance;    and    under  Olin*s 

charge. 
The  bloody  enemy,  march  straight  against  you. 

Burris.  I  have  heard  this  too.  Sir. 

Duke.  This  must  be  prevented. 
And  sucidenlv,  and  warily. 

Burris.  'Tis  time.  Sir; 
But  what  to  minister,  or  how? 


Duke.  Go  in  with. me,  [these 

And  there  we'll  think  upon*t    Such  blows  as 
Equal  defences  ask,  else  they  displease. 

[JEjretm/. 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  Petesca,  and  Gcntlewowsan. 

Pet.  Lord,  what  a  coil  has  here  been  wilk 
these  soldiers! 
They're  cruel  fellows. 

Gent.  And  yet  methouffht  we  found  *eni 
Handsome  enough.  I'll  teU  thee  true,  Ptetesca^ 
I  look'd  for  other  manner  of  dealings  frnm 
'em,  [lady) 

And  had  prepared  myself.    But  where  s  my 
Pet.  In  her  old  dumps  within,  monstrooi 
melancholy : 
Sure  she  was  mad  of  this  wench. 
Gent.  An  she  had  been  a  man. 
She  would  have  been  a  great  deal  madder.   I 
am  glad  she's  shifted. 
Pet.  Twas  ti  wicked  thing  for  me  to  betn^ 
her; 
And  yet  I  most  confess  she  stood  in  our  lights. 

(Enter  Young  Archas.) 

What  yo«ng  thing's  this? 

Y.  Are.  Good  morrow,  beauteous  gentle* 
women! 
Pray  ye  js  tlie  princess  stirring  yet? 
Gen/,  lie  has  her  face. 
Pet,  Her  very  tongue,  and  tone  too;  her 
youth  upon  him.  [men. 

Y.  Arc.  I  guess  ye  to  be  the  princess'  wo- 
Pet.  Yes,  we  $te^  Sir. 
Y.  Arc.  Pray'  is  there  not  a  gentlewoman 
waiting  on  her  Grace, 
Ye  call  Alinda? 
Pet.  The  devil  sure,  in  her  shape. 
Gent.  I  have  heard  her  tell  my  lady  of  a 
brother. 
An  only  brother,  that  she  had,  in  travel. 
Pet,  'Mass,  1  remember  that:  This  may 
be  he  too. 
I  would  this  thing  would  serve  hen 
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Enter  Olj^mfiiU     s 

Gen/.  So  would  L  wench;  ^  [princess  j 
We'd  love  him  better  sure.  Sir»  here's  the 
She  best  can  satisfy  you. 

F.  Arc,  How  I  love  that  presence! 
Oh,  blessed  eyes, 'how  nobly  shine  your  con»- 
forts! 

Olym.  What  gentleman  is  that? 

Gent.  We  know  not,  madam :  [it. 

He  ask'd  us  for  your  Grace;  and,  as  we^uess 
He  is  Alinda's  brother. 

Olym.  Ha!  let  me  mark  him. 
My  grief  has  almost  blinded  me.  Her  brother? 
By  Venus,  he  has  all  her  sweetness  on  him! 
Two  silver  drops  of  dew  were  never  liker. 

K  Arc,  Gracious  lady 

Olym,  That  pleasant  pipe  he  has  too. 

Y,  Arc.  Being  uiy  happiness  to  pass  this 
way. 
And  having,  as  I  understand  by  letter, 
A  sister  in  your  virtuous  service,  madam  ■ 

Olym,  Oh,  now  my  hearty  my  heart  akes! 

Y.  Arc.  All  the  comfort  [built  me; 

My  poor  youth  has,  all  that  my  hopes  have 
I  thought  it  my  first  duty,  my  best  sen^ice. 
Here  to  arrive  first,  humbly  to  thank  your 
Grace  [nobleness. 

For  my  poor  sister,  humbly  to  Uiank  your 
That  bounteous  goodness  in  you— 

Olym.  *Ti»  he  certainly. 

F.  Arc.  That  spring  oi  favour  to  her;  with 
my  life,  madam,  [me. 

If  any  such  most  happy  means  might  meet 
To  shew  mv  thankfulness!. 

Olym.  What  have  I  done?  fool! 

F.  Arc.  She  came  a  stranger  to  your  Grace, 
no  courtier. 
Nor  of  that  curious  breed  befits  vour  service; 
Yet  one,  I  dare  assure  my  soul,  that  lov'd  you 
Before  she  saw  you;  doted  on  your  virtues; 
Before  she  knew  those  fair  eyes,  long*d  to 

read  'em ; 
You  only  had  her  prayers,  you  her  wishes; 
And  that  one  hope  to  be  yours  once,  preserv'd 
her. 

Olym.  I  have  done  wickedly. 

F.  Arc.  A  little  beauty. 
Such  as  a  cottage  breeds,  she  brought  along 
with  her;  [too: 

And  yet  our  country  e}res  esteem'd  it  much 
But  for  her  beauteous  mind  (forget,  great  lady, 
I  am  her  brother,  and  let  me  sp^  a  stranger) 
Since  she  was  able  to  beget  a  thought,  *twas 

honest. 
The  daily  study  how  to  fit  your  senrices. 
Truly  to  tread  that  virtuous  path  you  walk  in. 
So  br'd  her  honest  soul,  we  thought  her 

sainted. 
I  presume  she's  still  the  same:  I  would  fain 

see  her  ^ 
For^  madam,  'tis  no  little  love  I  owe  her. 


Olpm.   Sir,  such  a  nuud  there  w»,   I 

had 

F.  Arc*  There  was,  madam? 

Olym.  Oh,  my  poor  wench!  Eyes,  I  vrill 
ever  curse  ye 
For  your  credulity!  Alinda! 

FT  Arc,  That's  her  name,  madam,      [her. 

Olym.  Give  me  a  little  leave.  Sir,  to  lament 

F.  Arc.  Is  she  dead,  lady? 

Olym.  Dead,  Sir,  to  my  service: 
She's  gone.    Pray  you  ask  no  further. 

F.  /ire,  1  obey,  madam. 
Gone?  Now  must  I  lament  too.    Said  yoa 
'gone,'  madam? 

Olym.  Gone»  gone  for  ever ! 

F.  Arc,  That's  a  cruel  saying. 
Her  honour  too? 

Olym.  Prithee  look  angry  on  me. 
And,  if  thou  ever  lov*dst  tier,  spit  upon  me : 
Do  something  like  a  brother,  like  a  friend. 
And  do  not  only  say  thou  lov'st  her! 

Y.Arc,  You  amaze  me.  [her; 

Olym.  I  ruin*d  her,  I  wrong'dher,  I  aous'd 

Poor  innocent  soul,  I  flung  her.^'    Sweet 

Alinda,  [virtuous. 

Thou  virtuous  maid !  my  soul  now  caUs  thee 

Why  do  you  not  rail  now  at  me? 

Y,  Arc.  For  what,  lady? 

Olym.  Call  ine  base  treach'rous  woman? 

F.  Arc,  Heav*n  defend  me! 

Olym,  Rashly  I  thought  her  false,  and  put 
ner  from  me; 
Rashly  and  madly  I  betray'd  her  modesty: 
Put  her  to  wander,  Heav'n  knows  wnere: 

Nay,  more.  Sir, 
Stuck  a  black  brand  upon  her! 

F.  Arc,  "Twas  not  well,  lady.        [dearly, 

Olym.  'Twas  damnable ;  she  loving  me  so 
Never  poor  wench  lov'd  so.    Sir,  believe  me, 
*Twas  the  most  duteous  wench,  the  best  com- 
panion; 
When  1  was  pleas'd,  the  happiest,  and  the 

gladdest; 
The  modestest  sweet  nature  dwelt  within  her: 
I  saw  all  this,  I  knew  all  this,  I  lov'd  it, 
1  doted  on  it  too,  and  yet  I  kill'd  it. 
Oh,  what  have  I  forsaken?  what  have  I  lost? 

F.  Arc.  Madam,  1*11  take  my  leave;  since 
she  is  wand*  ring, 
'Tis  fit  I  know  no  rest. 

Olym.  Will  you  go  too.  Sir? 
I  have  not  wrong'd  you  yet.     If  you  dare. 

trust  me— — 
For  yet  I  love  Alinda  there,  I  honour  her, 
I  love  to  look  upon  those  eyes  that  speak  her. 
To  read  that  face  again — Modesty  keep  mel 
Alinda,  in  that  shape ! — ^But  why  should  you 

trust  me? 
'Twas  I  betray'd  your  sister,  I  undid  her ; 
And,  believe  me,  gentle  youth,  'tis  I  weep 
for  her.  [then. 

Appoint  what  penance  you  please;  but  stay 


^  I  flung  AfTv]  Probably  we  ought  to  read,  /stung  her. 
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And  see  me  perform  itj  ask  what  honour  this 

place 
Is  able  to  heap  on  yon,  or  what  wealth : 
If  following  me  will  like  you,  my  care  of  you. 
Which,  for  your  sister's  sake,  tor  your  own 
goodness— 
Y.  Arc.  Not  all  the  honour  earth  has,  now 
she's  gone,  lady,  [ferment, 

Kot  all  the  favour Yet,  if  I  sought  pre- 

Under  your  bounteous  Grace  Td  only  take  it. 
Peace  rest  upon  you !  One  sad  tear  every  day, 
For  poor  Almda  s  sake,  *tis  fit  you  pay! 

[EnV. 
Olym,    A  thousand,  noble  youth;    and, 
when  I  sleeps 
£v*n  in  my  silver  slumbers'^  still  Til  weep. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  Duke  and  Gentlemen, 

Duke,  Have  you  been  with  *em? 

Gent,  Yes,  an*t  please  your  Grace; 
But  no  persuasion  serves  *em,  nor  no  promise: 
They're  fearful  angry,  and  by  this  time.  Sir, 
Upon  their  march  to  th'  enemy. 

Duke,  They  must  be  stopp'a. 

Enter  Burris, 

Gent.  Av,  but  what  force  is  able?   and 
what  leader  [Archas? 

Duke.  How  now?   Have  you  been  with 

Burris,  Yes,  an't  please  you, 
And  told  him  all :  He  frets  like  a  chaf 'd  lion. 
Calls  for  his  arms,  and  all  those  honest  cour- 
tiers 
That  dare  draw  swords. 

Duke,  Is  he  able  to  do  anv  thing? 

Burris,   His  mind  is  wefi  enough;    and 
where  his  charge  is, 
Let  him  be  ne'er  so  sore,  'lis  a  full  urmy. 

Duke,  Who  commands  the  rebels? 

Burris,  The  young  colonel ; 
That  makes  the  old  man  almost  mad.     He 
swears.  Sir,  [dom. 

He  will  not  spare  his  son's  head  for  the  duke- 

Duke,  Is  the  court  in  arms? 

Burris,  As  fiist  as  they  can  bustle. 
Every  man  mad  to  go  now ;  inspir'd  strangely. 
As  if  they  were  to  force  the  enemy. 
I  beseech  your  Grace  to  give  me  leave. 

Duke,  Pray  go.  Sir, 
And  look  to  the  old  man  well.    Take  up  all 
fairly,  [dons. 

And  let  no  blood  be  spilt;  take  general  par- 
And  quench  this  fury  with  fair  peace. 

Burris.  I  shall.  Sir,  [lains. 

Or  seal  it  with  rny  service.'*     They  are  vil- 
The  court  is  up :  Good  Sir,  go  strengthen  *em; 


Your  royal  sight  will  ^ake  'em  scorn  all  dan- 

The  general  needs  ho  proof.  [gers ; 

Duke.  Come,  let's  go  view  'cm.    lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Theodore,  Putskie,  Ancient,  Soldiers, 
drums  and  colours. 

Th£od,  'Tis  known  we're  up,  and  march- 
ing. No  submission,  [ladies: 
No  promise  of  base  peace,  can  cure  our  ma- 
We've  suffer'd  beyond  all  repair  of  honour; 
Your  valiant  old  man's  whipt ;  wbipt,  gentle- 
men, [irenibled, 
Whipt  like  a  slave;  that  flesh  that  never 
Nor  shrunk  one  sinew  at  a  thousand  charges, 
That  noble  body,  ribb'd  in  arms,  the  enemy 
So  often  shook  at,  and  then  shunn'd  like 

thunder. 
That  body's  torn  with  lashes. 

Anc,  Let's  turn  head.  [<m  fairly, 

PtUs,  Turn  nothing,  gentlemen;  let's  march 
Unless  they  charge  us. 

Tkeod.  Think  still  of  his  abuses. 
And  keep  your  ansers. 

Anc.  He  was  wnipt  like  a  top; 
I  ne\'er  saw  a  whore  so  lac'd ;  Court  schoel- 
hutter?  [banquci: 

Is  this  their  diet?  I'll  dress  *em  one  running 
W  hat  oracle  can  alter  us  ?  Did  not  we  see  him  ? 
See  him  we  lov'd? 

Theod.  And  tho'  we  did  obey  him, 
Forc'd  by  his  reverence  for  that  time;  is't  fit, 
gentlemen,  [dicrs, 

My  noble  friends,  is't  fit  we  men,  and  aol- 
Live  to  endure  this,  and  look  on  too? 

Puts.  Forward!  they  may  call  back  the  sun 
as  soon,  stay  time, 
Prescribe  a  law  to  death,  as  we  endure  this. 
llieod.  They'll  make  ye  all  fair  promises. 
Anc.  We  care  not. 
Theod.  Use  all  their  arts  upon  ye. 
Anc,  Hani;  all  their  arts!  [>m. 

Puts.  And  happily  they'll  bring  him  wiik 
Anc.  March  apace  then ; 
He's  old,  and  connot  overtake  us. 
Puts,  Say  he  do? 

Anc.  We  11  run  away  with  him ;  they  shall 
ne'er  see  him  more. 
The  truth  is,  we'll  hear  nothing,  stop  at  no- 
thing, [thing, 
Consider  nothing  but  our  way;  believe  no- 
Not  tho*  they  say  their  prayers ;  be  content 

with  nothing. 

But  the  knocking  out  their  brains;  and  last, 

do  nothing  [kill  'era. 

But  ban  'em  and  curse  'em,  tHI  we  come  to 

Theod.    Remove    then    forwards  bravely! 

Keep  your  minds  whole. 


but  the  following  seems  to  bt 
ouring  so  to  do^  put  a  period  to  mj 
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And  the  next  time  we  face  'em  shall  be  fatal. 

[^Kveuni, 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Arekas,  Duke,  Burris,  Gentlemen, 
and  Soldiers, 

Archas.  Peace  to  your  Gracel  Take  rest. 

Sir ;  they're  before  us. 
Gent.  Tliey  are.  Sir,  and  upon  the  march. 

lExii  Duke. 
Archas,  Lord  Burris , 
Take  you  those  horse  and  coast  'em :  '^  Upon 

the  first  advantage. 
If  they  won*t  slack  their  march,  charge  'em 

up  roundly ; 
By  that  time  I'll  come  in. 

Burris,  1*11  do  it  truly.  [JBxil. 

Gent.  How  do  you  feel  yourself.  Sir? 
Archas.  Well,  1  thank  you; 
A  little  weak,  but  anecr  snail  supply  that. 
You  11  all  stand  bravely  to  it? 
All,  While  we  have  lives.  Sir. 
Archas.    Yc  speak   like  gentlemen.      1*11 
make  the' knaves  know. 
The  proudest,  and  the  strongest-hearted  rebel. 
They  have  a  law  to  live  in,  and  they  shall 

have. 
Beat  up  apace)  by  this  time  he*s  upon  *cni ; 

\Drum  within. 

And,  sword,  but  hold  me  now,  thou  shalt 

play  ever!  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  (drums  heating)  Theodore,  Putskie, 
Ancient,  and  their  Soldiers, 

Theod.  Stand,  stand,  stand  close,  and  sure! 

(Enter  Burris,  and  one  or  two  Soldiers.) 

"The  horse  will  charge  us.  [fit  for  'em. 

Anc,  Let  'em  couie  ou;  we*ve  provender 
Puts.  Here  comes  brd  Burris,  Sir,  I  think 
to  parley.  [to  our  nart. 

Theod.  You're  welcome,  noble  Sir  ^  I  liope 
Burris.  No,  valiant  colonel,  I  am  come  to 
chide  ye. 
To  pity  ye;  to  kill  ye,  if  these  fail  me. 
Fy !  what  dishonour  seek  ye !  what  black  in- 
famy! [with  ye? 
Why  do  ye  draw  out  thus?  draw  all  shame 
Are  the^  fit  cares  in  subjects?  I  command  ye 
Lay  down  your  arms  again;   move  in  that 

peace. 
That  fair  obedience,  you  were  bred  in. 

Puts.  Char^us! 
Wc  come  not  here  to  argue. 

Theod.  Charge  up  bravely,  [ye, 

A  nd  hoi  ly  too ;  wc  have  hot  spleens  to  meet 
Hut  as  the  shames  are  oHer'd  us. 


Enter  Archas,  Oentlemtn,  and  Soldiers. 

Burris,  Look  behind  ye :  [diers? 

D'ye  see  that  old  man  ?  do  ye  know  him,  sol- 

Puts.  Your  father.  Sir,  believe  me ! 

Burris.  You  know  his  marches. 
You've  seen  his,  executions :  Is  it  yet  peace? 

Theod.  WVll  die  here  first       '     "    ^  [|y. 

Bunis,  Farewell !  You  11  hear on's present- 

Archas.  Stay  Burris : 
This  is  too  poor,  too  beggarly  a  body. 
To  bear  the  honour  of  a  charge  from  me; 
A  sort  of  taiter'd  rebels.    Go,  provide  ^aU 

^  lowses!  JTpresenSyl 

Ye' re  troubled  with  hot  heads;  rll  cool  yc 
These  look  like  men  that  were  my  soldiers. 
Now  I  behold  *em  nearly,  and  more  narrowly. 
My  honest  friends :  Where  sot  they  these  fair 
W here  did  they  steal  these  shapes?    [figures? 

Burris,  Th^  are  struck  already. 

Archas.  D*  ye  see  that  fellow  there,  that 
goodly  rebel? 
He  looks  as  liikC  a  captain  I  lov'd  tenderly, 
A  fellow  of  a  faith  indeed     ■ 

Burris.  H*  has  sham*d  him. 

Archas.  And  that  that  bears  the  colours 

there,  most  certain  [low. 

So  like  an  Ancicntof  mine  own, a  brave  fek 

A  loving  and  obedient,    that,  believe  me, 

Burris, 
I  am  amaz'd  and  troubled :  And,  were  it  not 
I  know  the  general  goodness  of  my  people. 
The  duty,  and  the  trutli,  the  stedfast  honesty. 
And  am  assur'd  they  would  as  soon  turn  devik 
As  rebels  to  allegiance,  for  mine  hononr— --- 

Burris.  Here  needs  no  wars. 
I  pray  forgive  us.  Sir.  [sword ; 

Anc,  Good  general,  forgive  us,  or  use  your 
Your  words  are  double  death. 

All  Good  noble  general ! 

Burris,  Pray,  Sir,  be  merciful. 

Archas.  Weep  out  your  shames  firsf ; 
Ye  make  me  fool  for  company.    Fy,  soldiers  1 
My  soldiers  too,  and  play  these  tricks  ?  What's 
he  tliere?  [taiu 

Sure  I  have  seen  his  face  too!  Yes;  mostcer- 
I  have  a  son  (but  1  hope  he  is  not  here  now) 
Would  much  resemble  this  man,  wondroa» 
near  him ;  ^  [a  leader. 

Just  of  his  height  and  making  too.  You  seem 

Thtod.  Good  Sir,  don't  shame  me  more :  I 
know  your  anger. 
And  less  than  death  I  look  not  for. 

Archas,  You  shall  be  my  charge.  Sir;  it 

seems  you  want  foes. 

When  you  would  make  your  friends  your 

enemies.  Cyow* 

A  running  blood  you  have,  but  I  shall  cure 

Burris.  Good  Sii 


overtake. 

'  them 

liawkius's  Origin  of  the  Drama, 

* marry,  wc  presently  coted,  and  outstript  them.'       R^ 
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Archas,  No  moiCj  good  lord.  Beat  forward, 
soldiers! 
And  you  march  in  the  rearj  you*ve  lost  your 
places.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Duke,  Olympic,  Honora,  and  Viola, 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  thus  sullen  still 

with  me,  sister; 
You  do  the  most  unnobly  to  be  angry. 
For,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  never  touch*d  her ; 
I  never  yet  knew  one  unchaste  thou^t  in  her. 
I  must  confess  1  iovM  her ;  as  who  would  not? 
1  must  confess  I  doted  on  her  strangely ; 
I  ofFer*d  all,  yet  so  strong  was  her  honour. 
So  fortified  as  fair,  no  hope  could  reach  her: 
And  while  the  world  beheld  this,  and  con* 

firm*d  it, 
Why  would  you  be  so  jealous? 

Olym,  Good  Sir,  pardon  me ; 
I  feel  sufficiently  my  folly's  penance. 
And  am  asham'd;  that  shame  a  thousand 

sorrows  [seen  her. 

Feed  on  continually.    Would  I  had  never 
Or  with  a  clearer  judgment  look*d  upon  her! 
She  was  too  good  for  me;  so  hesivenly  good. 

Sir,  [ficiently, 

Nothinff  but  Heav*n  can  love  that  soul  suf- 
W  here  I  shall  see  her  once  again ! 

Enter  Burris, 

Duke.  No  more  tears ;  [her. 

If  she  be  within  the  dukedom,  we'll  recover 
Welcome,  lord  Burrt  ^ ;  fair  news  1  hope. 

Bwrri*.  Most  fair,  Sir:  [ended. 

Without  one  drop  of  blood  these  wars  are 
The  soldier  cooPd  again,  indeed  ashara*d.  Sir, 
And  all  his  anger  ended. 

Duke.  Where's  lord  Archas? 

Burris.  Not  far  off.  Sir)  with  him  his  va- 
liant son. 
Head  of  this  iire,  but  now  a  prisoner; 
And,»if  by  your  sweet  mercy  not  prevented, 
I  fear  some  fatal  stroke.  ^Drums, 

Enter  Archas,  Theodore,  Gentlemen, 
and  Soldiers. 

Dttke.  I  hear  the  drums  bcaL 
Welcome,  my  worthy  friend ! 

Archas.  Stand  where  you  are.  Sir;  [ward. 
Even  as  you  love  your  country,  move  not  for- 
Nor  plead  for  peace,  till  1  have  done  a  justice, 
A  justice  on  this  villain,  (none  of  mine  now !) 
A  justice  on  this  rebel. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  brother! 

Archas,  This  fatal  firebrand— 

Duke.  Forget  not,  old  man. 
He  is  thy  son,  of  thine  own  blood. 

Arclias.  In  these  veins 
No  treachery  e*er  harbour'd  yet,  no  mutiny ; 
I  ne'er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headstrong  rebels. 

Duke.  'Tis  his  first  fault. 

Archas.  Not  of  a  thousand.  Sir; 
Or,  were  it  so,  it  is  a  fault  so  mighty. 


So  strong  againit  the  nature  of  all  mercy. 
His  mother,  were  she  living,  would  not  weep 
He  dare  not  say  he  would  hve.  [for  him. 

Theod.  I  must  not.  Sir, 
While  you 
Not  to  m^ 
The  world's  forgiveness  next:   last,  on  my 

knees.  Sir, 
I  humbly  bee. 

Do  not  take  from  me  yet  the  name  of  father! 

Strike  me  a  thousand  blows,  but  let  me  die 

yours!  [sadden  with  him, 

Archas.  He  moves  my  heart :  I  must  be 

I  shall  grow  faint  else  in  my  execution. 

Come,  come.  Sir,  you  have  seen  death ;  now 

meet  him  bravely.  fsider,. 

Duke.  Hold,  hold,  I  say,  a  little,  hold!  Con- 

Thou  hast  no  more  sons,  Archas,  to  inherit 

thee.  [nobler: 

Archas.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  another,  and  a 

No  treason  shall  inherit  me:  Young  Archas, 

A  boy  as  sweet  as  young;  my  brotl^r  breeds 

him, 
Mv  noble  brother  Briskie,  breeds  him  nobly: 
Htm  let  your  favour  find,  give  him  your  ho- 
nour. 

Enter  Putskic  (alias  Briskie)  and 
Young  Archas. 

Puts.  Thou  hast  no  child  left,  Arcbaf, 
none  to  inherit  thee,  fArchas! 

If  thou  8trik*st  that  stroke  now.  Behold  young 
Behold  thy  brother  here,  thou  bloody  brother. 
As  bloody  to  this  sacrifice  as  thou  art ! 
Heave  up  thy  sword,  ^d  mine's  heav'd  up! 

Strike,  Archas, 
And  I'll  strike  too,  as  suddenly,  as  deadly! 
Hare  mercy,  and  I'll  have  mercy!  the  duke 
gives  it.  [thee; 

Look  u)>on  all  these,  how  they  weep  it  froa 
Chuse  quickly,  and  beein. 

Duke.  On  your  obedience. 
On  vour  all^iance,  save  him ! 

Archas.  Take  him  to  ye :  \jSoldiers  shout. 
And,  sirrah,  be  an  honest  man ;  you've  reason. 
I  thank  you,  worthy  brother !  W  wcome,  child. 
Mine  own  sweet  child ! 

Duke.  Why  was  this  boy  conceal'd  thus? 

Puts.  Your  Grace's  pardon ! 
Fearing  the  vow  you  made  a^inst  my  brother. 
And  that  vour  anger  would  not  only  light 
On  him,  out  find  out  all  his  (amilv. 
This  young  boy,  to  preserve  from  after-danger. 
Like  a  young  wench,  hither  I  brought;  my- 
self, 
In  the  h:ibit  of  an  ordinary  captain 
Disguis'd,  got  entertainment,  and  serv'd  here. 
That  I  might  still  be  ready  to  all  fortunes. 
The  boy  your  Grace  took,  nobly  entertain*d 

him, 
But  thought  a  girl^  Alinda,  madam. 

Olym.  Standaway, 
And  let  me  look  upon  him ! 

Duke.  My  young  mistress? 
(This  is  a  8t|Euige  Metamorphosis)  AU&daf 

/        ' 
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Y,  Arc,  Your  Grace's  humble  servant. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  sister. 
I  dare  yet  scarce  believe  mine  eyes.    Hew 

they  view  one  another ! 
Dost  thou  not  love  this  boy  well? 

Olym,  I  should  lie  else,  trust  me. 
Extremely  lie.  Sir.  ♦ 

Duke.  Didst  thou  ne*er  wish,  Olympia, 
It  might  be  thus  ^ 

Olym,  A  thousand  times. 

Duke.  Here,  take  him !  .        Dy  - 

Nay,  do  not  biush :  I  do  not  jest;  kiss  sweet- 
Boy,  you  kiss  faintly,  £oy.    Heav*n  give  ye 

comfort ! 
Teach  him ;  he*ll  quickly  learn.  There's  two 
hearts  ens*d  now. 

Archas.  You  do  me  too  much  honour.  Sir. 

Dti/tf.  No,  Archas;  [Speak  truly. 

But  all  I  can,  I  wiIh--Can  you  love  me? 

Hon.  Yes,  Sir,  dearly.  ["this  man  ? 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Viola;  can  you  love 

Viola,  ril  do  the  best  I  can.  Sir. 

Duke.  Seal  it,  Burris. 
We'll  all  to  church  together  instantly; 
And  then  a  vie  for  Ix^sl'^  Stay;  bring  Bo- 
roskie ! 

(Enter  Boroskie.) 

I  bad  almost  forgot  that  lump  of  mischief. 
There,  Archas,  take  the  enemy  to  honour, 
.^e  knave  to  worth;  do  with  him  what  Uion 
wilt. 


Archas.  Then,  to  my  sword  agiain,  you  to 
your  prayers ; 
Wasn  off  your  villainies;  vou  feel  the  burden. 
Bor.  Forgive  me  ere  I  die,  most  hone&t 
Archas! 
'Tis  too  much  honour  that  I  perish  thus. 
Oh,  strike  my  faults  to  kill  them,  that  no 
memory. 

No  black  and  blasted  infamy,  hereafter 

*    Archas.  Come,  are  you  ready  ? 

fior.  Yes.  [way  straight? 

Archas.  And  truly  penitent,  lo  make  your 
Bor.  Thus  I  wash  off  my  sins. 
Archas.  Stand  up,  and  live  then. 
And  live  an  honest  man ;  I  scorn  men's  ruins. 
Take  him  again,  Sir,  try  him;  and  believe 
This  thing  will  be  a  perfect  man. 
Duke.  I  take  him. 

Bor.  And  when  I  fail  those  hopes,  Heav'n's 
hopes  fail  me!  [Theodore, 

Duke.  You're  old :  No  more  wars,  father  1 
Take  you  the  charge ;  be  general. 

Theod.  All  good  bless  you! 
.   Duke.  And^  my  good  father,  you  dwell  in 
my  bosom ;  [I'd  think 

From  you  rise  all  my  good  thoughts :  When 
And  examine  time  for  one  that's  fairly  noble. 
And  the  same  man  thro'  all  the  straits  of  virtue. 
Upon  this  silver  book  I'll  look,  and  read  him. 
Now  forward  merrily  to  Hymen's  rites. 
To  joys,  and  revels,  sports  I  and  he  that  can 
Most  honour  Archas^  b  the  noblest  man. 

[Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 


Tho'  something  well  assur'd,  few  here  repent! 
Three  hours  of  precious  time,  or  money  spent 
On  our  endeavours,  yet,  not  to  rely 
Too  much  upon  our  care  and  industry, 
'Tis  fit  we  should  ask,  but  a  modest  way, 
Ho\v*you  approve  our  action  in  the  play? 


If  you  vouchsafe  to  crown  it  with  applause. 
It  18  your  bounty,  and  you  give  us  cause 
Hereafter  with  a  general  consent 
To  study,  as  becomes  us,  your  content. 


'^  And  then  a  vie  for  hoys.\  Vie  and  reffie  are  terms  at  an  old  game  at  cards,  formerly 
played  at^  called  gleek.    It  seems  to  have  been  much  like  the  present  game  brag.    The  man- 
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ACT  I. 


Enter  Juan  de  Castro  and  Michael  Perez, 

Perez,  A  RE  your  companies  full,  colonel? 

•^*'     Juan.  No,  not  yet,  Sir ; 
Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I  reckon. 
How  rises  your  command  ?      ' 

Perez,  We  pick  up  still,  [come: 

And,  as  our  monies  hold  out,  we  have  men 
About  tliat  time  I  think  we  shall  be  full  too. 
Many  young  gallants  ^. 

Juan,  And  unexperienc'd :  [spirits; 

The  wars  afe  dainty  dreams  to  yotin^  hot 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  those  visions. 
We  have  strange  things  to  fill  our  numbers : 
There's  one  don  I^icon,  a  strong  goodly  fellow,^ 
Recommended  to  uie  from  some  noble  friends. 
For  my  Alferes^'^  had  you  but  seen  his  per- 
son. 
And  what  a  giant's  promise  it  protesteth ! 
Perez.  I've  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath 
scrv'd  before  too.  [don  Michad, 

Juan,  But  no  harm  done,  nor  never  meant, 
lliat  came  to  my  ears  yet.     Ask  him  a  ques- 
tion, 
'lie  blushes  like  a  girl,  and  answers  little. 
To  the  point  Ici-s;  he  wears  a  sword^  a  good 

one, 
And  good  clouihs  ton;  he's  whole  skinn'd, 
has  no  hurt  yet ;  [taiuly 

Good  promising  liojies;  I  never  yet  heard  cer- 
Of  any  gentleman  that  saw  him  angry. 
Per  ex.  Preserve  him  ;  he'll  conclude  8 
if  need  be. 

Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  along  with  us,' 

lliat  swear  us  lieartily  as  heart  can  wish. 

Their  mouths  charg  d  with  six  oaths  at  once, 

and  whole  one:«,  [mole-hills. 

That  make  the  dnmken  Dutch  creep  into 

Juan.  'Tis  true,  such  we  must  look  for. 

But,  Michael  Perez,  [heiress? 

When  lieard  you  of  donna  Margarita,  the  great 

Perez.  I   near  every  hour  of  her,  tho*  I 

never  saw  her ;  [de  Castro, 

She  is  the  main  discourse.    Noble  don  Juan 

How  huppy  were  that  man  could  catch  this 

wciicli  up. 


apeace 


And  live  at  ease  I  she's  fair  and  young,  and 

wealthy, 
lofmite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too 
Ih  all  her  entertainments,  as  men  report. 
Juan.  But  she  is  proud.  Sir,  that  I  know 

for  certain. 
And  tint  comes  seldom  without  wantonness : 
He  that  shall  marry  her,  must  hare  a  rare  hand. 
Perez.  'Would  I  were  married^  I  would 

find  that  wisdom  [man 

With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.  If  ever  wo- 
Of  the  most  subtile  mould  went  beyond  me, 
I'd  give  the  boys  leave  to  hoot  ine  out  o*th* 

parbh. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Sir,  [with  you. 

There  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to  speak 

Juan.  Wait  on  'em  in. 

Perez.  Are  they  two  handsome  women  ? 

Serv,  They  seem  so,  very  handsome;  but 
they're  veil'd.  Sir. 

Perez.  Thou  put'st  sugar  in  my  mouth; 
how  it  melts  with  me! 
I  love  a  sweet  young  wench. 

Juan,  Wait  on  them  in,  I  say. 

\^ExU  Servant, 

Perez.  Don  Juan ! 

Juan.  How  you  itch,  Michael!  how  you 
burnish !  \jtX} 

Will  iy>i  this  soldier's  heat  out  of  your  bones 
Do  yoor  ey«  glow  now  ? 

Perez.  There  be  two. 

Juan.  Say,  honest; 
What  shame  have  you  then?  ' 

Perez    I  would  fain  see  that : 
I've  been  i'  th'  Indies  twice,  and  have  seen 
strange  things;  [once. 

But,  two  nonest  women ! One  I  read  of 

Juan,  Prithee,  be  modest. 

Perez.  I'll  be  any  thing. 

Enter  Servant,  Clara,  and  Estifania,  veifd. 

Juan.  You're  welcome,  ladies. 
Perez.  Both  hooded !  I  like  'em  well  tho*. 
They  come  not  for  advice  in  bw  sure  hither! 


•  /f  strange  goodly  fellow.']  The  variation  in  the  text  was  proposed  by  Theobald,  and 
rrji'Clcd  by  Seward. 

♦  Jljeret.\  Ensign.    Spanish.  R. 

'  Many  as  strong  as  he  will  go  alonf;  with  us^  Mr.  Tlieobald  for  strong  would  substitute 
strnni^e;  and  Mr.  Seward,  who  alters  the  text  to  stout,  says,  •  I  believe  whoever  fully  considers 
•  ilif  context,  where  strength  of  body  had  before  been  mentioned  as  joined  with  cowardice, 
•uni  think  with  me,  that  stout  either  was  or  ought  to  have  been  the  original.'  This 
htiifoi  what  ought  to  have  been  betrays  Mr.  Seward  into  numberless  arbitrary  variations, 
rlioiigh  be  seldom  is  ingenuous  enough  to  mention  them. — We  apprehend  strong  to  be  tlie 
right  word,  and  to  be  used  here  iromcally, 

*  inutt  nhanie  have  yon  then  ?]  Mr.  Theobald  reads  share,  and  the  same  change  wis  sug- 
lf,vMUu\  by  ui)  ingenious  friend.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  it.  How  will  you  be  asham'd  if  you 
iiff'r  rudeness  to  women  of  virtue?  Juan  is  a  good  character,  and  the  scntimeat  fery  proper 
IVtrliiiu.  St.  will  d. 
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May  be  they'd  leam  to  raise  the  pike;  I*in 

for  'em. 
They're  very  modest;  'tis  a  fine  preludium. 
Juan.  \\  ith  me,  or  with  this  gentleman, 
would  you  speak,  lady?  [Castro. 

Clara.  With  yon,  Sir,  as  I  guess;  Juan  dc 
Perez.  Her  curtain  opens;  she's  a  pretty 
gentlewoman.  [fortune. 

Juan.  I  am  the  man,  and  shall  be  bound  to 
I  may  do  any  service  to  your  beauties. 

Clara.  Captain,   1   hear  you're  marching 
down  to  Flanders, 
To  serve  the  Catholick  king. 
Juan.  I  am,  sweet  lady. 
Clara.!  haveakinsman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
Emptoy'd  in  those  wars;  may  be.  Sir,  you 

know  him; 
Don  Campusano,  captain  of  carbines, 
To  whom  I  would  request  your  nobleness 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance. 

[^Ghes  a  letter. 
Juan.  \  shall  do  it; 
1  know  the  gentleman,  a  most  worthy  captain. 
Clara.  Something  in  private. 
Juan.  Step  aside:  I'll  ser\'e  thee. 

1' Exeunt  Juan  and  Clara. 
et  me  see  thy  face. 

Eitif.  Sir,  you  must  pardon  me : 
Women  of  our  sort,  that  maintain  fair  me- 
mories, ^ 
And  keep  suspect  off  from  their  chastities. 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils 

Perez,  I  am  no  blaster  of  a  ladjrs  beauty. 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours ; 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is. 
And  with  wh.it  guards  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
You  may  to  me.  [serv'd,  lady : 

Estif.  You  must  excuse  me,  Signior; 
I  come  not  here  to  sell  myself. 

Perez.  As  I'm  a  gentleman  1 
By  th*  honour  of  a  soldier ! 

Estif.  I  believe  you ; 
I  pray  you  be  civil ;  1  believe  you'd  see  me, 
And  when  you've  seen  me  1  believe  you'll 

like  me; 
Hut  in  a  strange  place,  to  a  stranger  too. 
As  if  I  came  on  purpose  to  betray  you ! 
Indeed,  I  will  not! 

Perez.  I  shall  love  you  dearly ; 
And  'tis  a  sin  to  fling  away  affection : 
I  have  no  mistress,  no  desire  to  honour 
Any  but  you. — Will  not  this  oyster  open?— 
I  know  not,  you  have  struck  me  witli  your 
modesty —  *     -         [me 

She  will  draw  sure — so  deep,  and  taken  from 

All  the  desire  I  might  liestow  on  others 

Quickly,  before  they  come! 


Eitif.  Indeed,  I  dare  not : 
But,  since  1  see  you're  so  desirous,  Sir, 
To  view  a  poor  face  that  can  merit  nothing 
But  your  repentance- 
Perez.  It  must  needs  be  excellent,  [of  me; 
Eitif  And  with  what  honesty  you  ask  it 
When  i  am  gone  let  your  mah  follow  me, 
And  view  wnat  house  i  enter;  thither  come; 
For  there  1  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open, 
And,  as  I  like  your  virtuous  carriage  then, 

(Enter  Juan,  Clara^  and  Servant.) 

I  shall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you. 
Sir  hath  done  her  business;  I  must  take  my 
leave,  Sir. 
Perez.  I'll  kiss  your  fair  white  hand,  and 
thank  you,  lady: 
My  man  shall  wait,  and  I  shall  be  your  servant 
Sirrah,  come  near;  hark! 
Serv,  1  shall  do  it  faithfully.  [Exit. 

Juan.  You  will  command  me  no  more  ser- 
vices? [dear  Sir, 
Clara.  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  health. 
That  I  may  ever  honour  you. 

Juan.  I  thank  you. 
And  k  ias  your  hands.  Wait  on  the  ladies  down 
there !  [Exeunt  ladies  and  Servant. 

Perez.  You  had  the  honour  to  see  the  face 

that  came  to  you? 
Juan.  And  'twus  a  fair  one;    what  was 

yours,  don  Michael? 
Perez.  Mine  was  i'  th'  eclipse^  and  had  a 
cloud  drawn  over  it ; 
But,  I  believe,  well,  and  I  hope  'tis  handsome; 
She  had  a  hand  would  stir  a  noly  hermit. 
Juan.  You  know  none  of  'em? 
Perez.  No. 

Juan.  Then  I  do,  captain; 
But  I'll  say  nothing  till  I  see  the  proof  cm't. 
Sit  close,  don  Perez,  or  your  worship's  caught: 
I  fear  a  fly.* 
Perez.  Were  those  she  brought  love-letters? 
Juan.  A  packet  to  a  kinsman  now  in  Flan- 
Y'ours  was  very  modest,  methoueht.       [ders. 

Perez.  Some  young  unmanagd  thing; 
But  1  may  live  to  see— 

Juan.  Tis  worth  experience. 
Let's  walk  abroad,  anu  view  our  companies. 

[E.veuHi. 

Enter  Sanchio  and  /llonzo. 

»Sanc.  What,  are  you  for  tlic  wars,  Alonzor 

jllon.  It  may  be  ay. 
It  may  be  no;  e'en  as  the  humour  takes  me. 
If  I  find  i)cacc  among  the  I'cinale  creatures. 
And  easy  entertainment.  Til  stay  at  home; 
I'm  not  so  far  oblig'd  yet  to  long  marches 


The  meaning  may  be,  *  how  will  yon  ht  ditgracedg  if  you  offer  galbntry,  ^vhere  it  will 
*  not  be  accepted.' 

^  Fair  memories  ]  t.  e.  Fair  characters. 

*  I  fear  a  fly.J  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr  Sympson  make  a  query  about  tliis.  I  suppose 
it  a  metaphor  taken  frotn  fishing  with^iei.  Seward. 

We  apprehend ^y  alludes  to  some  common  saying  in  the  time  of  onr  Authors.  It  obviously 
imi)\ifr^  a  t? ick  I  mufcfi,  ni§fC9,  a,/fv. 
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And  mouldy  biscuits,  to  ran  mad  for  honour. 
When  you*re  all  gone,  I  have  my  choice  be- 
fore me. 

Sane,  Of  which  hospital  thou*h  sweat  in. 
Never  leave  whoring?  fWilt  thou 

A  ion.  There  is  less  danger  in*t  than  gun* 
ning,  Sanchio: 
Tho*  we  be  shot  sometimes,  the  shot's  not 
Besides,  it  breaks  no  limbs.  [mortal ; 

Sane,  But  it  disables  *em ;  dost  thou  see 
how  thou  pull'st 
Thy  legs  after  thee,  as  they  hung  by  points? 

Aion,  Better  to  pull  *em  thus,  than  walk 
on  wooden  ones ; 
Serve  bravely  for  a  billet  to  support  me. 

Satic.  Fy,  fy !  His  base. 

Alon,  Dost  thou  count  it  base  to  suifer? 
Suffer  abundantly?  *tis  the  crown  of  honour. 
You  think  it  nothing  to  lie  twenty  days 
Under  a  surgeon's  liands,  that  has  no  mercy. 

Sane,  As  thou  hast  done,  I'm  sure.  But  I 
perceive  now 
Why  you  desire  to  stay ;  the  Orient  heiress. 
The  Margarita,  Sir! 

A  Ion,  I  would  1  had  her. 

Sane,  They  say  she'll  marry. 

Alon,  Yes,  I  tiiink  she  will.  [too ! 

Sane,  And  marry  suddenly,  as  report  goes 
She  fears  her  youth  will  not  holdout,  Alonzo. 

Alon,  I  would  I  had  the  sheathing  on't. 

Sane,  They  say  too 
She  has  a  greedy  eye,  that  must  be  fed 
With  more  than  one  man's  meat 

Alon.  Would  she  were  mine! 
Td  caler  for  her  well  enough.  Bat,  Sanchio, 
There  be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her; 
Princes,  and  princes*  fellows,  that  ckiim  pri- 
vilege, [marriage; 

Sanciti  those  .stand  off  i'  th*  way  of 
To  be  tied  to  a  man's  pleasure  is  a  second  la- 
bour, [town. 

Alon,  Sh*  has  bought  a  brave  house  here  Ih 

Sane,  I've  heard  so. 

Alon.  If  she  convert  it  now  to  pious  uses. 
And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome  1 

Sane.  When  comes  she  to  it? 

Alon,  Within  these  two  days;  she's  i'  th' 
country  yet. 
And  keeps  the  noblest  house! 

Safic.  Then  there's  some  hope  of  her. 
Wilt  thoii  go  my  way  ? 

Alon.  No,  no,  I  must  leave  you. 
And  repiiir  to  an  old  gentlewoman 
That  has  credit  with  her,  that  can  speak  a 
good  word. 

Sane.  Sendi  hee  good  fortune  I  but  make 
thy  body  sound  first. 


lAetl. 

Alon,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  too  aaaod  a  body 
Becomes  me  not.    Farewell^  Sandiio! 

[£rc»i/. 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Michael  Perez, 

Serv,  *Tis  this  or  that  house,  or  I've  h»t 
my  aim ;  [plaguy  ktt; . 

They're  both    fair  building^i.     She  walk'd 

(Enter  Ettifania.J 

And  hereabouts  I  lost  her.    Stay!  that's  she, 

Tis  very  she.    She  makes  me  a  low  court'sy. 

Let  me  note  the  place ;  the  street  I  weU  re- 
member. 

She's  in  again.    Certain  some  noble  lady : 

lExit  Estif, 

How  happy  should  I  be  if  she  love  my  master! 

A  wondrous  goodly  house;   here  are  bfave 
iodgines. 

And  I  shall  sleep  now  like  an  emperor. 

And  eat  abundantly.    I  thank  my  fortune! 

I'll  back  with  speed,  and  bring  him  ha^ 
tidings.  Ihxtt. 

Enter  three  old  Ladies, 

1  Lady.  What  should  it  mean,  that  ia 
such  haste  we're  sent  for?  [business 

2  Lady.  Belike  the  kdy  Mai]guret  has  some 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private. 

3  Lady.  It  should  seem  so. 

'Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise  young  ladv. 

2  Lady,  And  virtuous  enough  too,  I  war^ 
rant  ye. 

For  a  young  woman  of  her  years :  *Tis  pity 
To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 

3  Ladv,  'Tis  more  sometimes  than  we  can 
well  away  with.'  ^ 

Enter  Altea. 

Altea.  Good  morrow,  ladies ! 
All,  Morrow,  my  oood  madam  I 

1  Lady.  How  does  tne  sweet  young  bcaatv, 
lady  Margaret?  [last  night? 

2  Lady,  Has  she  slept  well  after  her  walk 
1  Lady,  Are  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mioiU 
Altea.  All's  well; 

She's  very  well ;  she  tent  for  ypn  thus  suddenly 
To  give  ner  counsel  in  a  business 
That  much  concerns  her. 

8  Lady,  She  does  well  and  wisely. 
To  ask  the  counsel  of  the  ancient'st,  madam; 
Our  years  have  run  thro'  many  things  she 

Altea.  She  would  fain  marry,  (knows  not. 

I  Lady.  'Tis  a  proper  calling. 
And  well  beseems  her  years.    Who  wouU 
she  yoke  with  ?  [come  in, 

Altea.  That's  left  to  argue  on.    I  pray 


'  Well  away  with,']  This  mode  of  expression  needs  no  explanation ;  wc  shall  only  obser>e, 
tnat  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  writers.  In  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act 
iii.  scene  ii.  Shallow  says,  *  she  could  never  away  with  me,*  And  among  '  Tha  orders  thought 
'  meete  by  her  majestie  to  be  executed  throughout  the  counties  of  this  realme,in  such  towoes, 
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And  break  vour  h»i ;  drink  a  gcx)d  cap  or  two, 
To'  strenffUien   your  understandings;    then 

she'll  tell  ye. 
9  Ltufy,  And  i^ood  wine  breeds  good  coun* 

eel;  we*U  yield  to  you.  [Exeuni, 

Enter  Juan  de  Castro  and  Leon, 

Juan»  Have  you  seea  any  service? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Juan,  Where? 

Leon.  Every  where. 

Juan,  What  office  bore  you? 

Leon.  None ;  I  was  not  worthy; 

Juan,  What  captains  know  you  ^ 

Leon,  None^  they  were  above  me. 

Juan,  Were  you  nc*er  hurt? 

Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember. 
But  once  I  stole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray  ask  roe  no  long  questions ;  I've  an  ill 
memory* 

Juan,  This  is  an  ass.    Did  you  ne*er  draw 
your  sword  yet?  JS'^^*^* 

Leon,  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Heav*n 

Juan.  Nor  ne*er  ta  en  prisoner? 

Leon.  No,  I  run  away,  ^ 

For  I  had  ne'er  no  money  to  redeem  |i|e. 

Juan.  Can  yeu  endure  a  drum? 

Leon,  it  makes  my  bead  ake. 

Juan,  Are  you  not  valiant  when  you're 

Leon.  I  thintc  not;  [drunk  ? 

But  I  am  loving,  Sir. 

Juan,  What  a  lump  is  this  man  1 
Was  your  &ther  wise  ? 

Leon.  Too  wise  for  me,  I*m  sure ; 
For  he  g^ve  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 

Juan.  That  was  no  foousa  part,  I'll  bear 
you  witness. 
Canst  thou  lie  with  a  woman? 

Leon.  I  think  I  oouU  make  shift.  Sir; 
But  I  am  bashful. 

Juan.  In  the  night? 

Leon.  1  know  not; 
Darkness  indeed  may  do  some  good  upon  me. 

Juan.  Why  art  tnoo  sent  to  me  to  be  my 
officer. 
Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  thou  dai^st 
not  fight? 

Leon.  Tnere  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion. 
Or  1  amcozen'd.  Sir;  men  that  talk  more  too. 

Juan,  How  wilt  thou  'scape  a  bullet? 

JLfo^i.  Why,  by  chance;  [Sir. 

They  aim  at  honourable  men ;  alas,  I'm  none 

Juan.  This  fellow  has  some  doubts  in's 

talk;  that  strike  me; 

lb 

(Enter  Alonzo.) 

He  cannot  be  all  fool.    Welcome,  Alonzo ! 
Alon,  What  have  you  got  there?    Tem- 
perance into 

Your  company?   the  spirit  of  peace?   we 
shall  have  wars 


(Enter  CacqfogoJ 

By  the  ounce  then.  Oh,  here's  another  pum* 

pion ; 
Let  him  loose  for  luck  sake,  the  cramm'd  ton 
Of  a  starv'd  usurer,  Cacafogo ; 
Both  their  brains  buttefd  cannot  make  two 
tpQon(uls.  [war  too, 

Cac.  My  father's  dead;  I  am  a  man  <^ 
Monies,  demesnes ;  I  *ve  ships  at  sea  too,  cap- 
tains. 
Juan,  Take  heed  o'  th'  Hollanders ;  your 
ships  may  leak  else.  rdrunkards. 

Cac.  I  scorn  the  Hollanders ;   they  ate  my 
Alon.  Put  up  your  gold.  Sir;  I  will  borrow 

it  else. 
Cat;.  I'm  satisfied,  you  shall  not.— Come 
out;  I  know  thee; 
Meet  mine  anger  instantly! 
Leon.  I  never  wrong'd  you. 
Cac.  Thou  hast  wron^  mine  honour ; 
Thou  look'st  upon  my  mistress  thrice  lascivi* 
I'll  make  it  good.  ^  [onsly; 

Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourself;  you  will  surfeit 
Cac.  Thou  woh'st  my  money  too,  with  a 
pair  of  base  bones,  [thee. 

In  wiioin  there  vra.%  no  truth ;  for  which  1  beat 
I  beat  ttiee  much ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  dan-' 

gerously ; 
This  shall  provoke  thee.  {^He  Mtrtkes, 

Alon,  You  struck  too  low  by  a  foot.  Sir. 
Juan.  You  must  get  a  ladder  when  you'd 
beat  this  fellow.  [pardon  me! 

Leon,  I  cannot  chuse  but  kick  again :  pray 
Cac.  Hadst  thou  not  ask'd  my  pardon,  I 
had  kill'd  thee. 
I  leave  thee  as  a  thing  desp'is'd !  Bato  las  ma^ 
nos  a  vostra  Seignoria  !  *•  [Exit, 

Alon.  You've  'scap'd  by  miracle;  there  is 
not  in  all  2Spain, 
i^  spirit  more  of  fury  than  this  fire-drake.  ^ 
Leon.  I  see  he's  hasty;  and  I'd  give  him 
leave 
To  beat  me  -soundly,  if  he*d  take  my  bond. 
Juan.  What  shall  I  do  with  this  fellow? 
Alon.  Turn  him  off: 
He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice. 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan,  About  some  week  hence.  Sir, 
If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer. 
You  shall  hear  from  me. 
Leon,  I  desire  no  better.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Est\fania  and  Perez. 

Perez,  You've  made  me  now  too  bountiful 
amends,  lady. 
For  your  strict  carriage  when  you  saw  ine  first. 
These  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  conceal'd  j 
It  was  a  wrone  to  hide  so  sweet  an  olirject; 
I  could  now  chide  you,  but  it  shall  be  thus; 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  sweetaess  I 


«^  A$tolei  manui  a  vosira  tiniare  a  maittre.'}  I  have  put  Mr.  Theobald's  correction  of  this 
into  the  icxit  Sewttrd, 
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Estif.  Yoa  appear  to  me  so  honesty  and  so 

civil,  ^  [come. 

Withouta  blush.  Sir,  I  dare  bid  you  wd"* 

Perez,  Now  let  me  ask  your  name. 

Esiif.  'Tis  Kslifania ; 
The  heir  of  this  poor  place. 

Perez.  Poor,  uo  you  call  it? 
There's  nothing  that  T  cast  my  eyes  upon. 
But  shews  both  rich  and  admirable;  all  the 

rooms 
Arc  buns  as  if  a  princess  were  to  dwell  here  ; 
The  gankns,  orcnards,  every  thing  ao  curious ! 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own  too  f 

Estif,  Tis  but  little. 
Only  ror  present  use ;  iVe  more  and  richer. 
When  need  shall  call,  or  friends  compel  me 

use  it. 
The  suits  you  see  of  all  the  upper  chambers. 
Are  those  that  commonly  adorn  the  house : 
I  think  I  have,  besides,  as  fair  as  Sevil^^^ 
Or  any  town  in  Spain,  can  parallel. 

Perez.  Now  if  she  be  not  married,  I  have 
Are  you  a  maid  ?  [some  hopes. 

Estif.  You  make  me  blush  to  answer ; 
]  ever  was  accounted  so  to  this  hour. 
And  that's  the  reason  that  I  live  retir'd,  Sir. 

Perez.  Then  would  I  counsel  you  to  marry 
presently, 
—If  I  can  gpt  her,  I  am  made  for  ever— 
For  every  year  you  lose,  you  lose  a  beauty ; 
A  husbana  now,  an  honest  careful  husband, 
Were  such  a  comfort!  Will  you  walk  above 
stairs?  [far.  Sir; 

Esiif.  This  place' will  fit  our  talk; /tis fitter 
Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  such  tempta- 
I  dare  not  trust.  Sir. —  [tic^ns 

Perez.  She*s  excellent  wise  withal  too. — 

Estif.  You  nam'd  a  husband ;   I  am  not 
so  strict.  Sir, 
Nor  tied  unto  a  virgin's  solitariness. 
But  if  an  honest,  and  a  noble  one, 
Ridi,  and  a  soldier  (for  so  I've  vow'd  he  shall 
be)  [him ; 

Were  ofier'd  mc,  I  think  I  should  accept 
But,  above  all,  he  must  love. 

Perez.  He  were  base  else.— 
There's  comfort  ministered  in  the  word  soldier: 
How  sweetly  should  I  live! 


Mstif.  I'm  not  80  ignorant. 
But  that  I  know  welloow  to  be  commanded. 
And  how  again  to  make  myself  obey  *d.  Sir. 
I  waste  but  little,  I  have  gathered  much ; 
My  rial  not  the  leas  worth,  when  'tis  spent. 
If  spent  by  my  direction ;  to  please  my  hus- 
I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty»        [band. 
To  be  his  maid  i'  th*  kitchen,  or  his  cook. 
As  in  the  hall  to  know  m^itelf  the  mistress. 

Perez.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident!  now 
fortune  stick  to  me ! 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  bachelor,  lady ; 
And  such  a  wife  as  yon  I  could  love  infinitely : 
They  that  use  many  words,  some  are  deceitful^ 
I  lon^  to  be  a  husband,  and  a  oood  one ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  I  shall  make  a  precedent 
For  all  that  follow  me  to  love  their  ladies. 
I'm  young  you  see,  able  I'd  have  you  think 
too ;  [take  me. 

I  ft  please  you  know,  try  me,  before  vou 
'Tis  true,  I  shall  not  meet  in  equal  wealtn 
With  you ;  but  jewels,  chains,  such  as  the 
war  [sume  on 

Has  giv'n  me,  a  thousand  ducats  I  dare  prt- 
In  ready  gold,  (now  as  your  care  may  handle 
it)  [lady  I 

As  rich  cloaths  too  as  any  he  bears  arms, 

Estif.  You're  a  true  gentleman,  and  ^r, 
I  see  by  you ; 
And  such  a  man  I'd  rather  take 

Perez.  Pray  do  so ! 
ril  have  a  priest  o'  th'  sudden. 

Esiif.  And  as  suddenly 
Yon  will  repent  too. 

Perez.  1 11  be  hang'd  or  drown'd  fiist, 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kiss! 

EsltJ'.  You're  a  flatterer ; 
But  I  must  say  there  was  something  when  I 

saw  you  first. 
In  thut  most  noble  face,  thatstirr'd  my  fancy. 

Perez.  I'll  stir  it  better  ere  you  sleep,  sweet 
lady.  [10  you, 

ril  scnci  for  all  my  trunks  and  give  up  all 
Into  your  own  dispose,  before  1-bed  you ; 
And  then  sweet  wench 

Esiif.  You  have  the  art  to  coxen  me. 

lExewt. 


II 


■asfair^  as  civil. 


As  any  town  in  Spain  can  parallel.']  The  first  quarto  reads^ 


as  civil. 


Or  afuf  town  in  Spain  can  parallel. 


The  subsequent  editions  in  attempting  to  correct  this  made  tolerable  sense  by  chan^ng  or  iocs, 
though  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  agree  that  they  mistook  the  real  corruption ;  the  change  ofthe  adjectire 
civil  to  the  name  of  Uie  city  cives  so  much  better  a  reading,  that  we  doubt  not  of  its  being  the 
original.  Upon  consulting  Mr.  Theobald's  mai^in,  I  find  the  same  correction  there,  Sewerd* 
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ACT   11. 


Enier  Margarita,  two  Ladies,  and  Altea. 

Marg.  C  IT  down,  and  give  me  your  opinion 

^     seriously. 

1  Lady.   You  say  you  have  a  mind   to 

marry,  lady?  [credit ^ 

Marg.  Tis  true,  I  have,  for  U>  preserve  my 

Yet  not  so  much  for  that  as  for  my  state,  ladies ; 

Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  ttie  main  o*  the 

question : 
Credit  1  can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it; 
But  when  my  money's  gone,  ni^hen  the  law 
shall  [all? 

^ize  that,  and  for  incontinency  strip  me  of 
1  Lady.  O'ye  hnd  your  body  so  malicious 
that  way  i  [voung  and  lusty, 

Marg,  I  nnd  it  as  all  bodies  are  that  are 
Lazy,  and  hi^  fed ;  I  desire  my  pleasure. 
And  pleasure  1  must  have. 

8  Lady.  'Tis  fit  you  should  have ; 
Your  years  require  it,  and  'tis  necessary. 
As  necessary  as  meat  to  a  young  lady ; 
Sleep  cannot  nourish  more.  [you  single? 

1  Lady.  But  mi^ht  not  all  this  be,  and  keep 
You  take  away  variety  in  marriage,  '  [then ; 
Th*  abundance  of  the  pleasure  you  are  oarr'd 
Is't  not  abtmdance  that  you  aim  at? 

Marg.  Yes; 
Why  was  I  made  a  woman? 

2  Lady.  And  ev*ry  day  a  new? 

Marg.  Why  fair  and  youns*  but  to  «se  it? 

1  Lady.    You're  still  i*  tn*  right;    why 
should  you  marry  then? 

AUea.  Because  a  husband  stops  all  doubts 
in  this  point. 
And  clears  aJl  passages. 

2  Lady.  Wnat  husband  mean  ye? 
Altea.  A  husband  of  an  ehsy  faith,'*  a  fool. 

Made  by  her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her 

pleasure ; 
One,  thoush  he  see  himself  become  a  monster, 
Sdall  hold  the  door,  and  entertiin  the  maker. 

2  Lady.  You  grant  there  may  be  such  a  man. 

1  Lady.  Yes,  marry ; 
But  how  to  bring  'em  to  thb  rare  perfecticm. 


2  Lady.  They  must  be  chosen  so;  thlngi 
of  no  honour. 
Nor  outward  honesty. 

Marg.  No,  'tis  no  matto"; 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  so  they  be  lusty. 

2  Lady.  Methinks  now,  a  rich  lawyer; 
some  such  fellow. 
That  carries  credit  and  a  face  of  awe. 
But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  clients'  business. 

Marg.  No,  there's  no  trusting  them ;  they 
are  too  subtle; 
The  law  has  moulded  *em  of  natural  mischief. 

1  Lady.  Tlien,  some  grave  governor. 
Some  man  of  honour,  vet  an  easy  man. 

Marg.  if  he  have  honour,  Vm  undone; 
1*11  none  such : 
ril  have  a  lusty  man ;  honour  will  cloy  me. 

AUea.  'Tis  nt  you  should,  lady ;  [labour. 
And  to  that  end,  with  search  and  wit,  and 
I've  found  one  out,  a  right  one  and  a  perfect; 
He's  made  as  strong  as  brass,  is  of  brave  years 
And  doughty  of  complexion.  {J^oOp 

Marg.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

AUea.  Yes,  and  a  soldier;  as  gentle  as  you'd 
wish  him; 
A  ffood  fellow,  wears  fipai  cloaths. 

Afarg.  Those  lil  allow  him; 
They  are  for  my  credit.    Dues  he  understand 
But  liitle? 

AUea.  Very  little. 

Marg.  'Tis  the  better. 
Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger? 

AUea.  No;  [him; 

He  will  not  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bites 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  sober,  he's  one  silence. 

Marg.  H*  has  no  capacity  what  honour  is? 
'For  that's  the  soldier's  god.  [wisdom ; 

AUea.  Honour's  a  tliins  too  subtile  for  hit 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he  s  right  honourable, 

Marg.  Is  he  so  eoodly  a  man,  do  you  say? 

Altea.  As  you  shall  see,  lady; 
But,  to  all  this,  he's  but  a  truuk. 

Marg.  I'd  have  him  so, 
I  shall  add  branches  to  him  to  adorn  him. 
Go,  find  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  see  him  ; 


"  Altea.  A  husband  of  an  casyfaith.'j  This  part  ot  Altea  is  given  to  the  Fourth  Lady  in 
the  first  quarto.  She  is  the  plotter,  and  sister  to  Leon ;  but  the  pUyers,  probably  to  contract 
the  number  of  characters,  gave  her  whole  part  to  Altea,  and  with  so  much  iudgment,  that  I 
^estion  whether  they  had  not  the  Author  s  approbation,  and  therefore  1  shall  not  alt^  it. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  how  this  approbation,  which  Mr.  S«ward  makes  no  ^esUoD 
of  the  Author's  giving,  was  communicatea ;  as  it  must  have  b^en  sent  from  the  £lyzia« 
Fields;  since  Fleteher  died  fifteen  years  before  this  first  quaitp  was  nrinted;  subsequent  to 
which  the  variation  of  the  interlocutors  was  made.  Bui  perhaps  Mr.  Seward  "  intended  th| 
"  anachronism,"  to  render  the  circumstance  *•  more  droll  and  laughable."  Sec  note 44,  014 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  in  this  volume.  ;The  approbation,  however,  was  totally  undeserved  i 
for,  in  this  first  quarto,  the  characters  are'strangely  jumbM  together;  the  same  person  being, 
in  the  very  same  scene,  sometimes  called[  Altea,  sometimes.  Fourth  Lady.  This  Mr.  Sewaiil 
4oes  not  seem  to  ha?e  known.  The  plot,  however,  gttsM  to  avo  the  whoU  part  to  AAt«. 
VoL.L  ^     3S 
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[Acts. 


If  he  be  that  motion '^  that  you  tell  me  of. 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain 
Let  him  be  here.  [him. 

Altea.  He  shall  attend  your  ladyship. 

[jExcunt. 

JEnfer  Juariy  Alonzo,  and  Perez, 

Juan.  Why,  thou  art  not  married  indeed? 

Perez,  No,  no;  pray  think  so. 
Alas,  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning. 
Not  worth  a  lady*s  eye ! 

Alon,  Wouldst  thou  steal  a  fortune. 
And  make  none  of  all  thy  friends  acquainted 

with  it. 
Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wedding? 

Perez.  No,  indeed! 
There  was  no  wisdom  in*t,  to  bid  an  artist. 
An  old  seducer,  to  a  female  banquet!   [tions. 
I  can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  iustruo- 

Juan.  Was  it  the  wench  i*  th*  veil? 

Perez,  Basta!  *twas  she; 
The  prettiest  rogue  that  e*er  you  ]ook*d  upon. 
The  loving*st  thief! 

Juan,  And  is  she  rich  withal  too  ? 

Perez,  A  mine,  a  mine!  there  is  no  end 
of  wealth,  colonel. 
J  am  an  ass,  a  bashful  fool  I  Prithee,  colonel. 
How  do  thy  companions  fill  now? 

Juan.  You're  merry,  Sir; 
You  intend  a  safer  war  at  home,  belike  now? 

Perez.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  fight  much 
this  year,  colonel ; 
I  find  myself  giv'n  to  my  ease  a  little. 
]  care  not  if  I  sell  my  foolish  company; 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

Alon.  How  it  angers  me. 
This  fellow  at  first  sight  should  win  a  lady, 
A  rich  young  wench  ;  and  I,  that  have  con- 
sum*d  [tleties. 

My  time  and  art  in  searching  out  their  sub- 
Like  a  fooFd  alchemist,  blow  up  my  ho[)es 
still !  [freely  merry  ? 

When  shall  we  come  to  thy  house  and  be 

Perez.  When  I  have  mamg'd  her  a  little 
more ; 
I  have  a  house  to  entertain  an  army. 

Alon.  If  thv  wife  be  fair,  thou' ft  have  few 
less  come  to  thee. 

Perez,  But  wliere  they'll  get  entertainment 
is  the  point,  Signior ; 
I  beat  no  drum. 

Alon,  You  need  none  but  her  tabor. 

Perez.  May  be  Til  march,**  after  a  month 
or  two. 
To  get  me  a  fresh  stomach.     I  find,  colonel, 
A  wantonness  in  wealth,  methinks  I  agree 
not  with; 


'Tis  such  a  trouble  to  be  married  too. 
And  have  a  thousand  things  of  great  import- 
ance. 
Jewels,  and  plates,  and  fooleries,  molest  me; 
To  have  a  man's  brains  whimsied  with  his 
Before,  I  walk'd  contentedly,  [wealth! 

^nier  Servant. 

Serv.  My  mistress.  Sir,  is  sick,  because 
you're  absent; 
She  mourns,  and  will  not  eat. 

Perez.  Alas,  my  jewel!  [fair  leaves! 

Come,  I'll  go  with  thee.    Gentlemen,  your 
You  see  I'm  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke; 
Pray  pardon  me!  'would  ye  had  both  such 
lovinc  wives! 
Juan,  r  thank  you 

lEjceunt  Peret  and  Servant, 
For  your  old  boots!  Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Because  this  fellow  has  outstript  thy  fortune! 
Tell  me  ten  days  hence  what  he  is,  aiKl  how 
The  gracious  state  of  matrimony  stands  with 

him. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner.  When  Margarita  comes, 
We'll  visit  both ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune. 

lExeunt. 

Enter  Margarita,  Altea,  and  Ladies, 

Marg.  Is  he  come?  [half-hour. 

Alleo.  Yes,  madam ;  h*  has  been  here  this 
I've  question'd  him  of  all  that  vou  can  ask  him. 
And  find  him  as  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man : 
He'll  make  the  goodliest  shadow  for  uiiquity! 

Marg,  Have  ye  search'd  him,  ladies? 

Omnes.  He's  a  man  at  all  points,  a  likely 
man! 

Marg.  Call  him  in,  Altea.      [Exi/  Altea. 

(Enter  Leon  and  Altea.) 

A  man  of  a  good  presence!   Pray  you  come 

this  way ; 
Of  a  lusty  body  :  Is  his  mind  so  tame? 
Altea.  Pray  question  him;  and  if  you  find 
him  not 
Fit  for  your  purpose,  shake  him  off;  there's 
no  harm  done.  [blushes! 

Marg.  Can  you  love  a  young  lady  ?  How  ht 
Altea.   Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,  and 
hold  your  head  up. 
And  speak  to  th'  lady. 

Leon.  Yes,  I  think  I  can ;  [madam. 

I  must  be  taught ;  I  know  not  what  it  means, 
Marg.  You  shall  be  taught.    And  can  you, 
when  she  pleases. 
Go  ride  abroad,  and  «tay  a  week  or  two  ? 
You  shall  have  men  and  horses  to  attend  you, 
And  money  in  your  purse. 


^^Jfhe  he  that  motion.]  i.  e.  Puppet.  The  word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Shakespeare 
and  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  play  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  Master  Pod  is  mentioned  as  Master  of 
the  Motions.  R. 

*♦  A  Ion.  Vou  need  none  but  her  tahcr ; 
Mat/  he  ril  march,  &c.]  This  whole  speech,  all  but  the  first  line  of  which  so  evidently 
Wlongs  to  Perez,  was  given  to  Alonzo  in  all  tile  former  editions.    Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Thct- 
b<< Id  agreed  with  me  in  the  emendulion.      #  Seward, 
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Leon,  Yes,  I  love  riding; 
And  when  T  am  from  home  T  am  so  meriy ! 

Mars.  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.    Can  you 
as  nandsomely,  fdience. 

When  you  are  sent  for  back,  come  with  obe- 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you? 

Leon.  Yes,  sure,  I  shall. 

Mars.  A  nd  when  you  see  Tier  friends  hcre> 
Or  noble  kinsmen,  can  you  entertain 
'^Their  servants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  busied. 
And  hold  your  peace,  whatever  you  see  or 
hear  ot  ? 

Leon.  *Twere  fit  I  were  hangM  else. 

Marg,  Let  me  try  your  kisses. 
How  the  fool  shakes !  I  will  not  eat  you.  Sir. 
Beshrew  my  heart,  he  kisses  wondrous  manly? 
Can  you  do  any  thing  else? 

Leon.  Indeed,  I  know  not;  [me. 

But  if  your  ladyship  will  please  to  instruct 
Sure  I  snail  learn. 

Marg.  You  shall  then  be  instructed. 
If  I  should  be  this  lady  that  affects  you. 
Nay,  say  I  marry  you— 

Afiea.  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Marg,  What  money  have  jrou? 

Leon.  None,  madam,  nor  friends. 
I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  your  ladyship. 

Marg.  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master. 
Sir,  [breeches; 

Nor  talk  i*th*  house  as  tho*  you  wore  the 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing. 

Leon.  I  will  not; 
Alas,  I  am  not  able;  I*ve  no  wit,  madam. 

Marg,  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any; 
*Twill  spoil  your  head.    I  take  you  upon  cha- 
rity. 
And  like  a  servant  you  must  be  unto  me ; 
As  I  behold  your  duty  I  shall  love  you. 
And,  as  you  observe  me,  I  may  chance  lie 
Can  you  mark  these?  [with  yoa. 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  forsooth. 

Marg.  There  is  one  thing. 
That  if  I  take  you  in  I  put  you  from  me. 
Utterly  from  me;  you  must  not  be  saucy. 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me; 
Scarce  know  me,  when  I  call  you  not. 

Leon,  •  1  will  not. 
Alas,  I  never  knew  myself  sufficiently. 

Marg,  Nor  must  not  now. 

Leon,  ril  be  a  dog  to  please  you. 

Marg,  Indeed,  you  must  fetch  and  carry 
as  1  appoint  you. 

Leon.  I  were  to  blame  else. 

Marg,  Kiss  me  again.    A  strong  fellow! 
There  is  a  vigour  in  his  lips :  If  you  see  me 
Kiss  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour.  Sir, 
You  must  nbt  start,  nor  be  offended. 


Leon.  No, 
If  you  kiss  a  thousand  I  shall  be  contented? 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  please  you! 

AUea.  I  told  you,  madam ! 

Marg.  'Tis  the  man  I  wish*d  for. 
The  less  you  speak 

Leon.  I'll  never  speak  agsun,  madam. 
But  when  you  charge  me;  then  I'll  speak 
softly  too.  fstantly. 

Marsr.  Get  me  a  priest;  I'll  wed  nim  in- 
But  when  you're  married.  Sir,  you  must  wait 

upon  me. 
And  see  you  observe  my  laws. 

Leon.  Hise  you  shall  hang  me. 

Marg.  I'll  give  you  better  cloaths  when 

you  deserve  'em. 

Come  in,  and  serve  for  witnesses. 

Omnes,  We  shall,  madam. 

Marg.  And  then  away  to  th'  city  presently ; 
1*11  to  my  new  house  and  new  company. 

Leon.  A  thousand  crowns  are  tnine ;  and 
I'm  a  made  man. 

AUea.  Do  not  break  out  too  soon ! 

Leon.  I  know  my  time,  wench.    [ExeunI, 

Enter  Clara  and  Etijfama,  with  a  paper. 

Clara,  What,  have  you  caught  him  ? 

Estif.  Yes. 

Clara,  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  those  hopes  that  you  aim'd  at? 

Est\f,  Yes,  too ; 
And  the  most  kind  man,  and  the  ablest  also 
To  give  a  wife  content !  He's  sound  as  old 

wine. 
And  to  hb  soundness  rises  on  the  palate; 
And  there's  the  man!  I  find  him  rich  too, 
Clara. 

Clara.  Hast  thou  married  him? 

Esttf.  What,  dost  thou  think  I  fish  with- 
out a  bait,  wench? 
I  bob  for  fools :  He  is  mine  own,  I  have  him. 
1  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trou( ; 
And,  as  I  cast  it,  so  I  caught  him  daintily. 
And  all  he  has  I've  stow'd  at  my  devotion. 

Clara,  Does  thy  lady  know  this?  She^s 
coming  now  to  town. 
Now  to  live  here  in  this  house. 

Estif.  Let  her  come ; 
She  shall  be  welcome,  I  am  prepared  for  her; 
She's  mad  sure  if  she  be  angi^  at  my  fortune. 
For  what  I  have  made  bold. 

Clara,  Dost  thou  not  love  him? 

Estif.  Yes,  entirely  well,  [ther 

As  long  as  there  he  stays,  and  looks  no  fur- 

Into  my  ends;  but  when  he  doubts,  I  bale 

him,  [cozen  him." 

And  that  wise  hate  will  teach  me  how  to 


*'  And  that  wise  hate  mil  teach  me  hoto  to  cozen  him. 

How  to  decline  their  wives,  &c.]  Mr.Sympson  agrees  with  me  that  there  is  certainly  a 
line  or  more  lost  between  these  two.  The  sense  necessary  is  very  clear  from  what  Peres 
says  of  himself. 

Have  I  so  long  studied  the  art  qf  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warnings  to  yotmg  gentlemen  f 
Havi  Ipfqfest  to  tami  the  pride  of  ladies  f 
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fAcif. 


A  lady-tamer  he,  and  reads  men  warnings 
H#«y  to  decline  their  wives^  and  curb  tlieir 

manners. 
To  mil  a  stem  and  strong  rein  to  their  natures. 
Ana  holds  he  is  an  ass  not  worth  acquaintance. 
That  cannot  mold  a  devil  to  obedience. 
I  owe  him  a  sood  turn  for  these  opinions. 
And,  as  I  finct  his  temper,  1  may  pay  him. 

(Enter  Perez,) 

Oh,  here  he  is^  now  yoa  shall  see  a  kind 
man.  [lamb? 

Perez.  My  Estifania !  shall  we  to  dinner, 
I  know  thou  stay*st  for  me. 

Estif.  I  cannot  eat  else.  [dise 

Perez,  I  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  pani* 
Appears  about  me. 
.    E»t\f,  You're  welcome  to  it.  Sir. 

Perez,  I  think  I  have  the  sweetest  seat  in 
Spain,  wench  5  fden, 

Methinks  the  richest  too.  We'll  eat  i*  the  sar- 
in one  o*th*  arbours,  (there  'tis  cool  and  plea- 
sant) [fountain. 
And  have  our  wine  cool'd  in  the  running 
Who's  that? 

JSsiif.  A  friend  of  mine,  Sir. 

Perez.  Of  what  breeding? 

JEffif,  A  gentlewoman,  Sir. 

Perez.  N\  hat  business  has  she? 
Is  she  a  learned  woman'i*  th*  mathematics? 
Can  she  lell  fortunes? 

Eti\f.  More  than  I  know.  Sir.    [woman, 

Perez,  Or  has  she  e*er  a  letter  from  a  kins- 
That  must  be  deliver'd  in  my  absence,  wife? 
Or  comes  she  from  the  doctor  to  salute  you. 
And  learn  your  health  ?  She  looks  not  like  a 
confessor.  [troubled.  Si  r  ? 

Esijf.  U  hat  need  all  this?  why  are  you 
Wiiat  d*you  suspect?  she  cannot  cuckold  you ; 
She  is  a  woman.  Sir,  a  very  woman. 

Perez.   Your  very  woman  may  do  very 
well,  Sir,  [form  it 

Toward  the  matter;  for,  though  she  can't  per- 
In  her  own  person,  she  may  do't  by  proxy : 
Your  rarest  jugglers  work  still  by  conspiracy. 

Estif.  Cry  you  mercy,  husband!  you  are 
jealous  then. 
And  happily  suspect  me?  , 

Perez.  No,  indeed,  wife. 

Eslif.  Methinks  you  should  not  till  you 
have  more  caiise,  [husband. 

And  clearer  too      I'm  sure  you've  heard  say, 
A  woman  forc'd  will  free  herself  thro'  iron ; 
A  haopy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  discontented. 
May  be  taught  tricks. 

Perez.  No,  no,  i  do  but  jest  with  you. 

Estif.  To-morrow,  friend,  I'll  sec  you. 

Clara.  1  shall  leave  you 
'Till  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  sweetly  with 
you.  [Exit. 


Estif.  Why,  Where's  this  girl)  Who's  ai 
the  door? 

Perez.  Who  knocks  there?  [Knock. 

Is*t  for  the  king  you  come,  yoa  knock  so 
Look  to  the  door.  [boisi'roQsiy? 

Enter  Mali. 

Maid.  My  lady!  as  I  live,  mistress,  my 
lady's  come !  f^^*. 

She's  at  the  door  \  I  peep'd  through,  ajod  i  saw 
And  a  stately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

Esttf.  This  was  a  week  too  sooni  but  I 
must  meet  with  her. 
And  set  a  new  wheel  going,  and  a  subdie  ooe^ 
Must  blind  this  mighty  Mfars,  or  I  am  ruin'd. 

Perez.  What  are  they  at  door? 

Esttf.  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  vou  may  bless  the  day  they  cntei'd  here^ 
Surn  for  our  good  \ 

Perez.  'Tis  well. 

Est\f.  Nay,  'twill  be  better 
If  you  will  let  me  but  dispose  the  business. 
And  be  a  stranger  to't,  and  not  disturb  me: 
What  have  1  now  to  do  but  to  advan^  your 
fortune?  [I  was  angry; 

Perez.  Do ;  I  dare  trust  thee.   I'm  asham'd 
I  find  thee  a  wise  young  wife. 

Estif.  Ill  wise  your  worship 

Before  I  leave  you! — Pray  you  walk  by,  and 

say  nothing,  [Sir: 

Only  salute  them,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me, 

I  was  bom  to  make  you  a  man.  [Exit. 

Perez,  The  rogue  speaks  heartily ; 
Her  good-will  colours  in  her  cbedu;  I'm 

born  to  love  her. 
I  must  be  gentler  to  these  tender  natures; 
A  soldier's  rude  harsh  words  befit  not  ladies. 
Nor  must  we  talk  to  them  as  we  talk  to  our 
officers.  [now ; 

I'll  give  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me  she  works 
I  am  husband,  heir,  and  all  she  has. 

(Enter  Margarita,  Leon,  Altea,  Estifama, 

and  Ladies.) 

Who  are  these?  what  flanting  ihingi?  A 
woman  p>ig 

Of  rare  presence!  excellent  fair !  This  is  too 
For  a  bawdy- house*  too  open-seated  too. 

Estif.  ^Iy  husband,  lady ! 

Marg.  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man. 

Perez.  Whate'er  Lam,  I  am  your  servant, 
lady.  [Kisses, 

Eslif  Sir,  be  rul'd  now,  and  I  shall  make 
you  rich :  [her. 

This  is  my  cousin ;  that  gentleman  dotes  on 
Even  to  death ;  see  how  he  observes  her. 

Perez.  She's  a  goodly  woman. 

Est\f,  She's  a  mirror,  [ehe. 

But  she  is  poor;  she  were  for  a  prince's  sida 


From  the  sense  of  these  lines,  therefore,  I  have  ventured  to  form  one,  which  I  doubt  not  to  be 
the  sense  of  that  which  is  lost,  and  I  shall  keep  as  close  to  his  words  hei«  as  I  can.  And  for 
this  reason,  in  the  line,  I  have  inserted,  I  have  used  ladu-tasner  instead  of  wanum'4amer,  ud 
warnings  instead  of  lectures.  Seward. 
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This  house  she  has  hrougbt  him  to^  as  to  her 

own, 
Presuming  upon  me,  and  upon  my  courtesy ; 
(ConceiTC  me  short)  he  knows  not  but  she's 

wealthy : 
Or,  if  he  did  know  otherwbe,  'twere  all  one« 
Ue*8  so  far  gone. 
Perez.  Forward.    She  has  a  rare  face.  ^ 
Estif.  This  we  must  carry  with  discretion, 
husband. 
And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days. 

Perez.  Yield  our  house  up, 
.  Our  goods,  and  wealth  i 

Estif.  All  this  is  but  in  seeming. 
To  milk  the  lover  on.  D'you  see  this  writing? 
Two  hundred  pound  a-year,  when  they  are 

married,  tS?^^  ^^^ » 

Has  she  sealed  to  for  our  good :  The  time's 
1*11  shew  it  you  to-morrow. 

Perez,  All  the  house?         ^[confirm  him; 

Estif.  All,  all,  and  we*ll  remove  too,  to 
They'll  into  th*  country  suddenly  again 
After  they're  matchM,and  then  she'll  open  to 
him.  ^    [whatvoudo. 

Perez.  The  whole  possession,  wife?  I^x>k 
A  part  o'th'  house 

Esttf.  No,  no,  they  shall  have  all,  [tage. 
And  take  their  pleasure  too;  'tis  for  our^vwi- 
Why,  what's  four  days?  Had  you  a  sister.  Sir, 
A  niece  or  mistress,  that  requir'd  this  courtesy. 
And  should  I  make  a  scruple  to  do  you  good? 

Perez.  If  easily  it  would  come  bsbck. 

Estif.  I  swear.  Sir, 
As  easily  as  it  came  on.    Is  it  not  pity 


To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  '^  for  a  little  hdp? 
You  give  away  no  house. 

Perez.  Clear  but  that  (question. 

Estif  I'll  put  the  writmgs  into  your  hand. 

Ptrez.  Well  then. 

Esttf,  And  you  shall  keep  them  safe. 

Perez.  I'm  satisfied.   Would  Td  the  wench 

so  too. 
Estif  When  she  has  married  him, 
Sii  infinite  his  love  is  link'd  unto  her. 
You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch. 
May  have  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Perez.  I'll  remove  the  gtxxls  straight. 
And  take  some  poor  house  by ;  'tis  but  for 
four  days.  [be. 

Estif.  I  have  a  poor  old  friend :  there  we'll 
Perez.  'TIS  well  then.  (clear. 

Estif  Go  handsome  off,  and  leave  the  iiouse 
Perez.  Well. 

Estif.  That  little  stuff we'A  use  shall  follow 

after. 

And  a  bc^  to  guide  you.    Peace,  and  we  arc 

made  both!  [Exit  Perez. 

MarfT.  Come,  let's  go  in.     Are  all  ^e 

rooms  kept  sweet,  wench  ? 
Estif  They're  sweet  and  neat 
Marg.  Why,  where's  your  husband? 
Estif  Gone,  madam. 
When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  must  give 
place,  lady.     . 
Marg.  Well,  send  you  joy !  You  would  not 
let  me  know't. 
Yet  I  shall  not  forget  you. 
Esttf,  Thank  your  ladyship!        lExettni. 


ACT  iir. 


Enter  Margarita,  Altea,  and  Bey, 

Altea,  A  RE  you  at  ease  now  ?  is  your  heart 

•^    at  rest  , 

Now  you  have  got  a  shadow,  an  umbreli. ,, 
To  keep  the  scorching  world's  opinicm 
From  your  fair  credit? 

Marg.  I'm  at  peace,  Altea: 
If  he  continue  but  the  same  he  shews. 
And  be  a  master  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  professes,  I  am  happy. 
The  pleasure  I  shall  live  in,  and  the  freedom. 
Without  the  squint-eye  of  the  law  upon  me. 
Or  pratine  liberty  of  tongues,  that  envy! 

Altea.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Marg,  But  if  he  should  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  dissembling  kind  of  husband. 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  art 
Of  villainy  conceal  d  ?         ^ 

Altea,  My  life,  an  innocent. 


[him; 
I  rule 


Marg.  That's  it  I  aim  at,  ^ 

That's  it  I  hope  too;  then  I'm  sure  I  rule 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children 
Brought  up  under  a  hard  mother<in-law,  a 
cruel,  [lations. 

Who  being  not  us'd  to  breakfasts  and  col* 
When  they  have  coarse  bread  offer'd  'em,  ait 

thankful, 
And  take  it  for  a  favour  too.     Are  the  rooms 
Made  ready  to  entertain  my  friends  ? 
I  long  to  cKi'nce  now,  and  to  be  wanton ; 
Let  me  have  a  song.    Is  the  great  couch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  sent? 

Altea,  Tis  up  and  ready. 

Marg,  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers? 
^  Altea.  In  all,  lady ;  [sures  ;* 

Your  house  is  nothing  now  but  various  plea* 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Marg.  Let  'em  gaze  on ; 
I  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  high  and  happy. 
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is  it  not  pity 


To  let  such  a  gentlewoman  for  a  little  helpf]  t.  e,  *  To  obstruct,  or  hinder  the  advance- 
*  memt  of  such  a  lady,  for  want  of  some  little  assistance.*  Here  the  verb  let  is  used  according 
10  its  ancient  acceptation. 
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[Act  3. 


And  compiny  is  my  delight,  and  courtship. 
And  handsome  servants  at  my  will.   Where's 

my  good  hushand? 
Where  does  he  %vait? 

Aliea.  He  knows  his  distance,  madam ; 
I  warrant  you  he*8  busy  in  the  cellar. 
Amongst  his  fellow  servants,  or  asleep^ 
Till  your  command  awake  him. 

Enter  Leon  and  Servant. 

Marg.  *Tis  well,  Altea;  [him. 

It  should  be  so;  my  ward  I  must  preserve 
Who  sent  for  him  ?  how  dare  he  come  un- 

cairdfor? 
His  bonnet  on  too! 

Aliea,  Sure  he  sees  you  not. 

Marg,  How  scornfully  he  looks! 

Zroit.  Are  all  the  chambers  [sure? 

Deck'd  and  adcm*d  thus  for  my  lady's  plea- 

Kew  hangings  ev*ry  hour  for  entertainment, 

And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give 

lustre?  [and  richer; 

Serv.  They  are,  and  yet  there  must  be  more 
It  is  her  will. 

Leon,  Hum.    Is  it  so?  'tis  excellent. 
It  is  her  will  too,  to  have  feasts  and  banquets. 
Revels,  and  masques? 

Serv.  She  e\'er  lov'd  'em  dearly,  [Sir! 

And  we  shall  have  the  bravest  house  kcptnow, 
I  must  not  call  you  master  (she  has  wam'd  me) 
Nor  must  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

Leon.  *Tis  no  fashion ; 
What  tho*  I  be  her  husband,  I*m  your  fellow. 
I  may  cut  first 

Serv  That's  as  you  shall  de5er\'e.  Sir. 

Leon,  And  when  1  lie  with  her 

Serv.  May  be  I'll  light  you; 
On  the  same  point  you  may  do  me  that  service. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

1  Lady,  Madam,  the  duke  Medina,  with 

some  captains. 
Will  come  to  dinner,  and  have  sent  rare  wine, 
And  their  best  services. 

Marg.  They  shall  be  welcome. 
See  all  DC  ready  in  the  noblest  fashion, 
The  house  perfum'd.    Now  I  shall  take  my 

pleasure,  [me. 

And  not  my  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at 
Go,  get  your  best  cloaths  on;  but,  'till  I  call 

you,  [women. 

Be  sure  you  be  not  seen.  Dine  with  the  gcntle- 
And  behave  yourself  cleanly.  Sir;  'lis  for  my 

credit. 


Enter  a  second  Lady. 

2  Lady,  Madam,  the  lady  Julia- 
Leon,  Thai's  a  bawd. 


A  thrce-pil'd  bawd,  bawd. major  to  the  army. 


9  Lady,  Has  bron^t  her  coach  to  wait 

upon  your  ladyship,  [morning. 

And  to  be  mfbrm'o  if  you  will  take  the  air  this 

Leon.  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery! 

Marg.  Tell  her  no; 
1*  th*  afternoon  I'll  call  on  her. 

2  Lady,  I  will,  madam.  [^Exit, 

Marg,  Why  are  not  you  gone  to  prepare 
yourself? 
May  be  you  shall  be  sewer  to  the  first  course. ' 
Aporily  presence!  Altea,  he  looks  lean ; 
'TIS  a  wash  knave,  he  wUl  not  keep  his  flesh 
well. 

Altea,  A  willing,  madam,  one  that  needs 
no  spurring.  pitanding, 

Leon.  Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  under- 
You'd  better  cnteitain  your  honest  neighbours. 
Your  friends  about  you,  that  may  speak  well 

of  you. 
And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 

Marg.  How  now?  what's  this? 

Leon.  *Tis  only  to  persuade  you: 
Courtiers  are  but  tickle  thinss  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  marchpane  men,  mat  will  not  last, 
madam ;  [potions, 

An  ^  and  pepper  goes  further  than  their 
And  in  a  welUbnilt  body,  a  poor  parsnip 
Will  play  his  prize  above  tneir  strong  pots- 

Marg.  The  fellow's  mad  I  [biles. 

Leon.  He  that  shall  counsel  ladies. 
That  have  both  liquorish  and  ambitious  eyes, 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  speak  gmpel. 

Altea.  He  breaks  out  modestly. 

Leon.  Pray  you  be  not  ansir ; 
Mv  indiscretion  has  made  bold  to  tell  you 
What  you'll  find  true. 

Marg,  Thou  dar'st  not  talk? 

Leon.  Not  much,  madam : 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  servant's  toneue; 
He  dares  not  be  so  bold  as  reason  bids  him; 
'Twere  fit  there  were  a  stronger  on  your  tem- 
per, [band! 
Ne'er  look  so  stern  upon  me ;  I'm  your  bus- 
Bul  what  are  husbands  ?  Read  the  new  worki's 
wonders,  [duces. 
Such  husbands  as  this  monstrous  world  pro- 
And  vou  will  scarce  find  such  deformities ; 
They're  shadows  to  conceal  your  venial  virtues. 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occa- 


sions. 


Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  wash  out  your  stains. 
And  bills  nail  d  up  with  horns  before  your 
To  rent  out  lust.*^  [stories, 

Marg,  D'you  hear  him  talk? 

Leon,  I've  done,  madam ; 
An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  men  deliver; 
Shortly  I  shall  be  such ;  then  I'll  speak  won- 
ders! 
'Till  when,  I  tie  myself  to  my  obedience. 

lExit, 


■^  And  hills  naiVd  up  with  horns  lejore  your  stories. 

To  rent  out  last.]  A  mosi  beautiful  metaphor  has  been  here  entirely  lost  in  all  the  for- 
mer editions  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  which  when  once  hit  upon  appean  sdf-cvident. 

Sewmrd>, 
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Marg.  First,  1*11  untie  myself!  Did  you 

mark  the  gentleman. 
How  boldly  and  how  saucilv  he  talk*d. 
And  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for. 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dough?  He  stood  up  to 

me,  [providence. 

And  mated '^  my  commands!  this  was  your 
Your  wisdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman. 
Your  excellent  forecast  in  the  man,  your 

knowledge ! 
What  think  you  now  ? 

Altea.  I  think  him  an  ass  still ; 
This  boldness  some  of  your  people  have  blown 

into  him,  ^  [rant. 

This  wisdom  too,  with  strong  wine;  *tis  a  ty- 

And  a  philosopher  also,  and  nnds  out  reasons. 

Marg.  rU  nave  my  cellar  lock'd,  no  school 

kept  there. 
Nor  no  dicovery.     I'll  turn  mv  drunkards. 
Such  as  are  understanding  in  their  draughts. 
And  dispute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wherefores. 
To  grass  immediately;  1*11  keep  all  fools. 
Sober  or  drunk,  still  fools,  that  shall  know 

nothing; 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind,  but  obedience; 
And  such  a  hand  Til  keep  over  this  husband. 
AUea,  He*ll  fall  again;  my  life,  he  cjies 

by  ihU  time:  [tion. 

Keep  him  from  drink ;  h'  has  a  hig^  constitu- 

Enter  Leon. 

Leon.  Shall  I  wear  mv  new  suit,  madam? 
Marg.  No,  your  old  cloaths. 
And  get  you  into  th*  country  presently. 
And  see  my  hawks  well  traioi'd;  you  shall 

have  victuals. 
Such  as  are  fit  for  saucy  palates^  Sir,        [too. 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds;  it  is  too  good 
AUea.  Good  madam,  be  not  so  rough  with 
repentance;** 
You  see  now  hc*s  come  round  again. 
Marg.  I  see  not  what  I  expect  to  see. 
Leon.   You  shall  see,  madam,  if  it  shall 

please  your  ladyship—— 
Altea,  He's  humbled; 
Forgive,  exxl  lady. 

Marg.  W  ell,  go  get  you  handsome. 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon.  Have  you  yet  no  feeling?       [Aside. 

1*11  pinch  you  to  the  bones  then,  my  proud 

ladyl  [Exit. 

Maig.  See  you  presen'ehim  thus,  upon  my 

favour; 


You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grind- 
stone; 

The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 

ril  have  no  needy  rascals  I  tie  to  me. 

Dispute  ray  life.    Come  in,  and  see  all  hand- 
some. 
Altea.  I  hope  to  see  you  so  too;  I've  wrought 
ill  else.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Perez, 

Perez.  Shall  I  ne'er  return  to  mine  own 

house  again? 
We* re  lodg  a  here  in  the  miserablest  dog-hol^ 
A  conjurer's  circle  gives  content  above  it; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it: 
We  have  a  bed  no  bigger  than  a  basket. 
And  there  we  lie  likebutter  clapt  together. 
And  sweat  ourselves  to  sauce  immediately. 
'Yhe.  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too. 
And  to  that  so  thick,  they  cut  like  marmalet;. 
So  various  too,  they'll  pose  a  gold-finder  I 
Never  return  to  mine  own  paradise? 
Whv,  wife,  1  say  I  why,  Esiifanial 
Estif.  [within.^  Tm  goin^  presently. 
Perez.  Make  haste,  good  jewel ! 
I'm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  tweet 

islaiKi :  *** 
I  die,  1  die,  if  I  stay  but  one  day  more  here$ 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  damps  that  rise. 
And  1  cough  nothing  now  but  stinks  of  all 

sorts. 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  starv*d  rats, 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here) 
And  those  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils;*' 
They've  eat  a  map  o*  th'  whole  world  up  al- 
ready. 
And  if  we  stay  a  night,  we're  gone  for  com- 

jxmy. 
There's  an  old  woman  that*8  now  grown  t» 

marble. 
Dried  in  this  brick-kiln,  and  she  sits  i'  th* 

chimney, 
(Which  is  but  three  tiles,  rais'd  like  a  house 

of  cards) 
The  true  proportion  of  an  old  smoak*d  sibyl; 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  that  nature  meant 
For  a  maid-servant,  but  'tis  now  a  monster ; 
She  has  a  husk  about  her  like  a  chesnut 
With  laziness,  and  living  under  the  line  here; 
And  these  two  make  a  hollow  sound  together. 
Like  frogs,  or  winds  between  two  doors  that 

murmur. 


''  Mated."]  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  in  the  same  sense  it  bears  here;  t'.  e.  to  oppose,  or 
contend  with;  and  this  significalion  it  also  carries  at  the  game  of  chess. 

**  Altea.  Good  madam,  he  not  so  rough  with  repentance.']  This  line  Mr.  Seward  gives, 
we  think  improperly,  to  Leon. 

^  That  live  in  the  sweet  islands.]  Sweet  Islands  may  at  first  seem  an  odd  comparison  \m 
the  stenches  of  the  dog-hole  here  spoke  of,  but  sweet  means  the  Sugar-Islands,  Barbadoes,  St. 
Kitts,  &c.  the  heat  and  unwholsomeness  of  which,  at  particular  seasons,  is  wdl  known.  Mr. 
Theobald  not  seeing  this,  reads,  sweat  islands.  Seward. 

*'  As  fearful  as  two  deoils.]  Fearful  is  here  the  same  Mfrigh(/ul  or  furious;  so  the  verb 
to  fear  is  often  used  actively,  i.  e.  Xofighten:  li  fearful  is  understood  in  its  usual  sense,  thtt 
passage  wUl  lose  all  its  humour.  Seward. 
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lAat. 


(Enier  Est\faniaJ 

Mercy,  deliver  me !  Oh,  are  yoa  come,  wife? 
Shall  we  be  free  again  ? 

Ettif,  I  am  now  going,  [Sir: 

And  you  shall  presently  to  your  own  house. 
The  remembrance  of  this  smalt  Texation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  that  time  you  have  said  your  orisons. 
And  broke  your  fiist,  I  shall  be  back,  and  ready 
To  usher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  free- 
dom. 

Perez.  Break  my  neck  rather  1   Is  there 
any  thins  here  to  eat 
But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals? 
A  piece  of  butter*d  wall  you  think  is  excel- 
lent! 
Lct*8  have  our  house  again  immediately ; 
And  pray  you  take  hera  unto  the  furniture. 
None  be  embezzled ! 

Esiif,  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  you 

Perez.  And  let  *em  instantly  depart! 

Estif,  They  shall  both,  [both, 

(There's  reason  in  all  courtesies)  they  must 
For  by  this  time  I  know  she  has  acquainted 

him. 
And  has  provided  too ;  she  sent  me  word.  Sir, 
And  will  dve  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

Perez,  1*11  walk  i*  th'  church-yard; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  these  living. 
An  hour  hence  I'll  expect  you. 

Ettif,  ril  not  fail,  Sir. 

Perez.  And  do  you  hear,  let*s  have  a  hand- 
some dinner. 
And  see  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been. 
And  let  ine  have  a  stronz  bath  to  restore  me ! 
I  stink  like  a  stall-fish,  snambles,**  or  an  oil- 
shop. 

Esfif.  You  shall  have  all — (which  some 
interpret  nothing)— 
I'll  send  you  people  for  the  trunks  afore-hand. 
And  for  the  stun. 

Perez    Let  'em  be  known  and  honest  1 
And  do  my  service  to  your  niece. 

Esfif.  1  shall.  Sir; 
But  if  I  come  not  at  ray  hour,  come  thither. 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair 

courtesy. 
And  pray  you  be  brave, *^  for  my  sake ! 

Perez.  1  observe  you.         -  [^Exeunt. 

Enier  Juan  de  Castro,  SaJichio,  and 
Cacqfogo. 

Sane.  ThoiTrt  very  brave. 

Cac,  Pve  reason ;  I  have  money. 

Sane,  Is  money  reason  ? 


Cae.  Yes,  md  rfaime  too,  cmpCain. 
If  you've  no  money,  you're  an  ass. 

Sane.  I  thank  you. 

Cac,  You've  manners ;  ever  thank  him  that 
has  money. 

Sane,  Wilt  tluMi  lend  me  ^y? 

Cac.  Not  a  farthing,  captain ; 
Captains  are  casual  thinas. 

Sane,  Why,  so  are  all  men; 
Thou  shah  have  my  bond. 

Cite.  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  captain : 
My  money  is  mine  own ;  I  maxe  no  doubt 
on't. 

Juan.  What  dost  thou  do  with  it? 

Cae,  Put  it  to  pious  uses,  [comlM 

Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  young  coat- 
That  would  undo  me. 

Juan.  Are  those  hospitals? 

Cac.  I  first  provide  to  fill  my  hoftpitals 
With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I  know 

wretched,  [P'^y  ^^'  ™^' 

And  then  I  build ;  those  are  more  hound  to 

Besides,  I  keep  the  inheritance  in  my  name 

still.  [wars.  Sir? 

Juan.  A  provident  charity !  Are  you  for  the 

Cac.  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  soldier. 
Nor  have  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  bullet: 
This  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 

Juan.  You  have  said  wisely. 

Cac.  Had  you  but  my  money,  [home 

You'd  swear  it,  colonel;  I'd  rather  drill  at 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  with  mote 
honour,  [thing: 

Than  exercise  ten  thousand  fools  with  no- 
A  wise  man  safely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  fin- 
gers, [not  marry. 

Sane.  A  right  state  usurer;  why  dost  thoa 
And  live  a  reverend  justice? 

Cac.  Is't  not  nobfer  [one? 

To  command  a  reverend  justice,  than  to  be 
Ancl  for  a  wife,  what  need  I  marry,  captain, 
When  every  courteous  fool  that  owes  me 

money. 
Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appease  my  fury? 

Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  with  us? 


Cac,  I  will  go. 


[one. 


And  view  the  pearl  of  Spain,  the  orient  fair 
The  rich  one  too,  and  I  will  be  respected; 
I  bear  my  {latent  here:  I  will  talk  to  her; 
And  when  your  captainships  shall  stand  akx)( 
And  pick  your  noses,  I  will  pick  the  purse 
Of  her  affection. 

Juan.  The  duke  dines  there  to-day  too. 
The  duke  of  Medina. 

Cac.  Let  the  king  dine  there. 
He  owes  me  money,  and  so  far's  my  creature; 


a» 


/  stink  like  a  stnll-fish  shambles  ]  A  stall Jorjisft  and  z  Jtsh-shamhles  seems  to  dififer  but 
as  a  part  from  the  whole ;  I  therefore  read,  a  stale  Jish-shamhles.  Seward.     ^ 

The  (Jd  reading  gives  a  farther  sense,  only  inserting  a  comma :  /  stink  like  a  ttall-fish, 
shambles,  or  an  oil-shop :  that  is,  '  I  smell  as  strong  as  a  fish  stall,  a  butcher*s  shamUes,  or  aa 
oil  shop.' 

*'  ulndprayvou  hebmveS]  i.e.  Well-dress'' d\  a  request  peculiarly  humourous ;  Estifaoit 
having  pillaged  f^rez's  trunk>,  and  left  him  but  that  *  one  civil  suit'  which  yrwt  upon  his  beck. 

J*If, 


Acid.] 
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And  certainly  I  may  make  bold  with  mine 
own,  captain. 

Sane.  Thou  wilt  eat  monstroudly? 

Cac.  lAke  a  true-born  Spaniard ;    [grows ! 
Eat  as  I  were  in  Enjrland,  where  the  beef 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly^  and  then 
Talk  you  as  wantonly  as  Ovtd  did. 
To  stir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies ; 
I  learnt  it  of  my  father's  amorous  scrivener. 

Juan.  If  we  should  pby  now,  you  must 
supply  me. 

Cac,  You  must  pawn  a  horse-troop. 
And  then  have  at  you,  colonel  I 

Sane.  Come,  lct*s  go.  [ladies 

This  rascal  will  make  rare  sport!  how  the 
Will  laugh  at  hiui  I 

Juan.  If  I  light  on  him, 
1*11  make  his  purse  sweat  too. 

Cae.  Will  you  lead,  gentlemen?  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Perez,  an  Old  Jfoman,  and  Maid. 

•  Perez.  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me 

understand  ye. 
And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady; 
I'll  hold  ye  fast.    Rub !  how  came  my  trunks 


open? 


[rit- 


And   my  goods  gone?    what  pick-lock  spi- 
OldlVoM.  Ha!  what  would  you  have  ? 
Perez.  My  goods  again;   how  came  my 

trunks  all  open  ? 
Old  IVom.  Are  your  trunks  open? 
*  Perez.  Yes,  and  my  cloaths  gone, 
And  chains,  and  jewels  I  How  she  smells  like 


hung  beef! 


fbelchcs. 


The  palsy  and  pick  looks  I  ^^   Fy,  how  she 
The  suirit  of  sarlick  I 

Ola  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman? 
The  young  fair  woman? 

Perez.  What's  that  to  my  question  ? 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  business. 

Maid.  Is  she  your  wife.  Sir? 

Perez.  Yes,  Sir;  is  thai  wonder? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here? 

Old  fVom.  Is  she  truly. 
Truly  your  wife? 

Perez.  I  think  so,  for  I  married  her. 
It  was  no  vision  sure!  . 

Maid.  She  has  the  keys.  Sir. 

Perez.  I  know  she  has;  but  who  has  all 
my  poods,  spirit? 

Old'fFom.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gen- 
tlewoman, [husbands. 
Yon  are  a  wretched  man ;    she  has  twenty 

Maid.  Slie  tells  you  true. 

Old  fFitn.  And  she  has  cozen'd  all.  Sir. 

Perez.  The  devil  she   has!   1  had  a  fair 
house  with  lier. 
That  stands  hard  by,  and  furnish'd  royally. 

Old  IVom.  You're  cozen'd  too  j  'tis  none 
of  hers,  good  gentleman ;  ** 


It  is  a    lady*s.     What's  the   lady's  name, 
wench  ? 

Maid,  The  lady  Margarita;  she  was  her 
servant. 
And  kept  the  house,  but  goins;  from  her.  Sir, 
For  son»e  lewd  tricks  she  play'd. 

Perez.  Plague  o'  the  devil ! 
Am  I,  i'  th'  full  meridian  of  my  wisdom. 
Cheated  by  a  stale  quean  ?  What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  owes  the  house? 

Old  JVom.  A  young  sweet  lady. 

Perez.  Of  a  low  stature? 

Old  IVom.  She's  indeed  but  little. 
But  she  is  wondrous  fair. 

Perez.  1  feel  I'mcozenMj 
Now  I  am  sensible  1  am  undone! 
This  is  the  very  woman  sure,  that  cousin. 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days. 
To   make  the    house  hers:    I'm   entreated 
sweetly! 

Maid.  When  she  went  out  this  morning, 
(that  I  saw.  Sir) 
She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending. 
And  there  she  gave  'em  things,  and  loaded 
'em ;  [too  open. 

But  what  they  were 1  heard  your  trunks 

If  they  be  yours?  [laden, 

Perez,  1  hey  were  mine  while  they  were 
But  now  they've  cast  their  calves,  the)' re  not 

worth  owning. 
Was  she  her  mistress,  say  you  ? 

Old  ff'om.  Her  own  mistress. 
Her  very  mistress.  Sir,  and  all  you  saw 
About  and  in  that  hou.<e  was  hers. 

Perez.  No  plate,* 
No  jewels,  nor  no  hangings? 

Maid.  Not  a  farthing: 
She's  ])Oor,  Sir,  a  ]>oor  sliifiing  thing! 

Perez.  No  money?  [are. 

Old  Worn.  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  we 
Money  as  rare  to  lier,  unless  she  steal  it. 
But  for  one  civil  gown  her  lady  gave  her. 
She  may  e;o  bare,  gC>ocl  gentlewoman  I 

Perez.  1  am  mad  now ! 
I  think  1  am  as  jwor  as  she;  I'm  wide  else. 
One  civil  suit  I  have  left  too,  and  that's  all. 
And  if  sh?  suvil  that,  she  must  flay  me  for  it. 
Where  does  she  use? 

Old  kf'vm.  You  may  find  truth  as  soon : 
Alas,  a  thousand  couceaFd  corners.  Sir,  she 

lurks  in ; 
And  here  she  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another. 
And  lives  in  mists  and  smokes  where  none 
can  find  her. 

Perez.   Is  she  a  whore  too? 

Old  JVom.  Little  better,  gentleman ;  I  dare 
not  say 
She  is  so.  Sir,  because  she  is  yonrs.  Sir; 
But  these  five  years  she  has  fick'd  a  pretty 
living. 


*♦  Tlie  pahey  and  picklocks, ^r,  how  she  belches.']  The  emendation  which  Mr.  Sympson, 
Mr.  Theobald  and  I,  have  all  made  here,  will  seem  obvious  and  necessary  to  every  reader. 

Seward. 
*'  'Tis  none  o/ hers,  good  gentleman.]  Mr.  Seward  chuses  to  read  gentletcoman. 
Vol.  1.  3  T 
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Until  she  came  to  serve. — I  fear  he  will  knock 
Brains  out  for  lying.  **  [my 

Perez,  She  has  served  me  faithfully ; 
A  whore  and  thief?    two  excellent  moral 

learnings 
In  one  she-saint !  I  hope  to  see  her  legend. 
l/ave  I  been  fear'd  for  my  discoveries. 
And  conrtcd  by  all  women  to  conceal  'cm? 
Have  1  so  long  studied  the  art  of  this  sex. 
And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen? 
Have  I  professed  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies. 
And  make  *em  bear  all  tests>  and  am  I  trick'd 

now?  Fyct; 

Caught  in  mine  own  noose?  Here's  a  riaJlcft 
Tlierc;  s  for  your  lodging  and  your  meat  for 

this  week ! 
A  silk  worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary, 
And  sleeps  in  a  sweeter  box    Farewell^  great- 

grafidmother! 
If  I  do  Bnd  you  were  an  accessary, 
('Tb  but  the  cutting  off  two  smoaky  minutes) 
rU  hanp  vou  presently. 

Old  ff^om.  And  I  aeserve  it* 
I  tell  but  truth. 

Perez.  Nor  I,  I  am  an  ass,  mother! 

[^I'^eunt. 

Enter  the  Duke  Medina,  Juan  de  CaHro, 
Alonzo,  Sanchio,  Cacafogo,  and  jlilcnd" 
anls, 

Duke.  A  f^oodly  house! 

Juan.  And  richly  furnishM  too.  Sir. 

Aton.  Hung  wantonly!  I  like  that  prepa- 
ration; 
It  stirs  the  blood  unto  a  hopeful  banquet. 
And  intimates  the  mistress  free  and  jovial. 
1  love  a  house  w  here  pleasure  prepares  welcome. 

Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  now  like  you  this 
*Twere  a  brave  pawn.  [mansion? 

Cac.  I  shall  be  master  of  it ; 
'Twas  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide 

and  spacious. 
Airy  and  full  of  ease,  and  that  I  love  well. 
I'll  tell  you  when  I  taste  the  wine,  my  lord. 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  sto- 
mach. 
How  my  aflcctions  stand  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  Margnritn,  Alfea,  Ladies,   dnd  Ser- 
vants. 

Marg.  All  welcome  to  your  Grace,  and  to 

these  soldiers  I  [scnce. 

You  honour  iny  poor  house  with  your  (air  pre- 

Tho5e  few  slight  pleasures  thai  inhabit  here, 

Sir,  [yours; 

1  (!o  beseech  your  Grace  command;  they're 

Your  servant  l)in  presenes'ctn  to  delight  you. 

•     Duke.  I  thank  you,  lady !  I  am  bold  to  visit 

you,  [beauty. 

Once  more  to  bless  niineeyts  with  your  sweet 


'T  has  been  a  long  night  since  you  left  the 

court. 
For  'till  I  saw  yon  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 
Marg.  Bring  in  the  duke's  meat  I 
Sane.  She's  most  excellent.  [on^ 

Juan,  Most  admirable  fair  as  e*er  I  look'd 
I  had  rather  command  her  than  my,  regiment. 
Cac.  ril  have  a  fiing^  'tis  but  a  thou«aud 
ducats. 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  again  in  ten  days. 
And  some  few  jewels,  to  justify  my  knavery. 
Say,  I  should  marry  her?   she'll  get  more 

money 
Than  all  my  usury,  put  my  knavery  to  it : 
She  appears  the  most  infallible  way  of  pur- 
chase, [encounter, 
Lcould  wish  her  a  size  or  two  stronger  for  the 
For  1  am  like  a  lion  where  I  lay  h^d  j 
But  these  lambs  will  endure  a  plaicuy  load. 
And  never  bleat  neither;  that.  Sir  Time  has 

tanght  us. 
I  am  soairtrtuous  now,  I  cannot  speak  to  her; 
The  arrant'st  shamefac'd  ass  1 1  broil  away  too. 

Enter  Leon. 

Marg.  Why,  where's  this  dinner? 

Leon.  *Tis  not  ready,  madam. 
Nor  shall  not  be  until  I  know  the  miests  too| 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  I  bid  'em. 

Juan.  Is  not  this  my  Alfares?  He  looks 
Are  miracles  afoot  ag:iin  ?        [another 4hiDg. 

Mar^.  Why,  sirrah  i 
W^hy,  sirrah,  you  I 

Leon.  1  hear  you,  saucy  woman ; 
And,  as  yon  are  my  wife,  command  your 
absence !  [desty. 

And  know  your  duty;  'tis  the  crown  of  mo- 

Duke.  Your  wife? 

Leon.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  husband; 
And  pray  take  notice  that  I  claim  that  honour. 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Cac.  I  f  thou  be'st  her  husband, 
f  am  determiu'd  thou  shalt  be  my  cuckold; 
I'll  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill! 
I  will  not  lose  mine  anaer  on  a  rascal; 
Provoke  me  more,  I  will  beat  thy  blown  body 
'Till  ihou  relK>und'st  again  like  a  tennis-ball 

Alon.  This  is  miraculous! 

Sane.  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
A  flirted  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break 
(As  if  he'd  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world) 
Both  into  bravery,  and  fortune  too? 
I  much  admire  the  man;  I  am  astcmish'd! 

Marg.  I'll  bedivorc'd  immediately. 

Leon.  You  shall  not; 
You  shall  not  have  so  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady. 
And  of  your  age.  You  took  me  for  a  shadow. 
You  took  me  to  gloss  over  your  discredit. 


**  I  fear  hell  knoek  my  Irains  out  for  lying.]  Mr.  Seward  discanls  the  wotds  ^br  hing, 
lecause  *  most  of  the*  thin»;s  spoke  of  Estifania  are  true^  with  only  a  little  exaggeration ;  and 
•  bocaii-c  they  destroy  all  apjicarance  of  mc.isur'.'.* 


Act  3.] 
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To  be  your  fool ;  you  had  thought  you*d  found 
a  coxcomb :  '[v ou ; 

Vjn  innocent  of  any  foul  dishonour  I-raeanto 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lonl  now. 
And  be  a  fair  one  too,  or  I  jv\\\  fall  for*t. 

Marg.  I  do  command  you  from  -cue,  thou 
Thou  cozen*d  fool !  [poor  fellow, 

Leon,  Thou  coieu*d  fool?  l<  is  not  so; 
I  will  not  be  commanded  :  I'm  above  you! 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady. 
But  from  your  state  vou  ne%-er  shall ;  1*11  hold 

that, 
And  hold  it  to  my  use;  the  law  allows  it! 
And  then  maintain  )-our  wantonness;    1*11 
wink  at  it. 

Marg.  Am  I  brav'd  thus  in  mineown  house? 

Leon.  Tismine,  madam; 
You  arc  deceu'*d,  Tm  lord  of  it;  I  rule  it. 
And  all  that's  iu't.  You've  nothing  to  do  here, 

madam. 
But  as  a  scn'ant  to  sweep  clean  the  lodgings. 
And  at  my  further  will  to  do  me  service; 
Aod  so  lil  keep  it. 

Marg,  As  you  love  me,  give  way!  *^ 

Leon,  It  shall  be  better,  1  will  give  none, 
madam : 
1  stand  upon  the  ^ound  of  mine  own  honour. 
And  will  maintam  it.  You  shall  know  me 
To  be  an  understanding  feeling  man,  [now 
And  sensible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at, 
A  young  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  sail 
wixh;  [too. 

An  itching  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes 
I  cast  my  cloud  off,  and  Mppear  myself. 
The  master  of  this  little  piece  of  mischief! 
And  I  will  put  a  spell  about  your  feet,  lady; 
They  shall  not  wander  but  where  i  give  way 
now.  [pointed  at, 

Duke.  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people 
For  the  mere  sign  of  Qian,  th«  walking  image? 
lie  s{)eaks  wondrous  highly. 

Leon.  As  a  husband  ought,  Sir, 
I  n  his  own  house ;  and  it  becomes  me  well  too. 
1  think  your  Grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were 

put  to  k. 
To  have  a  wife  or  servant  of  your  own, 
(For  wives  are  reckon*d  in  the  rank  of 

vants)    -^ 
Under  your  own  roof  to  command  you. 

Juan.  Brave! 
A  strange  conversion!    Thou  shah  lead  in 
chief  now. 


set- 


Duke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her 
and  you.  Sir?  [me  even; 

Leon.  Not  how,  my  lord ;  my  fortune  makes 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  Tm  nobler. 
Marg.  Get  me  my  coach ! 
Leon.  Let  me  see  who  dare  get  it 
Till  I  command ;  I'll  make  him  draw  your 

coach  too, , 
And  eat  your  coach  (which  will  be  hard  diet) 
That  executes  your  wiH.  Or,  take  your  coach, 

lady; 
I  give  you  lil>erty ;  and  fake  your  people. 
Which  I  turn  ott,  and  take  your  will  abroad 

with  you ; 
Take  all  these  freely,  but  take  me  no  more; 
And  so  farewell ! 

Duke.  Na\',  Sir,  you  shall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off;  you  shall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  strain,  and  think  to  bear  it : 
We  stand  not  by  as  bawds  to  your  brave  fury» 
To  see  a  lady  weep. 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger, 
(I  beseech  ye  note  *cm)  not  worth  pily ; 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  because  her  will  pre- 
vails not; 
(She  would  svvoon  now,  if  she  could  not  cry) 
Else  they  were  excellent,  and  I  should  grieve 
too ;  [orient. 

But  falling  thus,  they  shew  nor  sweet,  nor 
Put* up,  my  lord  ;  this  is  oppression, 
And  calls  the  sword  of  justice  to  relieve  me. 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right 
rae ;  [me. 

All  which  shall  understand  how  you  provoke 
In  mine  own   house  to  bra^e  me!  is  this 
princely?  [Grace, 

Then  to  my  cuard;    and  if  I   spare  your 
And  do  not  maKe  this  place  your  monument. 
Too  rich  a  tomb  for  such  a  rude  behaviour, 
(I  have  a  cause  will  kill  a  thousand  of  ye) 
Mercy  forsake  me! 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  Sir,  I  beseech  jou !  *" 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 
Lfon,  He  that  dares  strike  against  the  hus- 
band's freedom. 
The  husband's  curse  stick  to  him,  a  tam*d 

cuckold ! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  but  most  dis- 
honest. 
Most  impudent,  and  have  no  feeling  of  it. 
No  conscience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  monsterl 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  pattering  ruiu^ 


*'  Mar.  As  you  love  me,  give  way, 
Leon.  It  shall  be  better, 

I  will  give  none,  madam.]  Thus  all  the  editions,  but  I  can  afHx  a  very  faint  meaning  to 
the  first  part  of  what  Leon  sayH,'  //  shall  he  better  that  I  do  not  give  way,  I  think  it  much 
more  probable  that  the  words  are  a  part  of  Margarita* s  speech,  who  finding  her  menaces  vain, 
endeavours  to  coax  her  husband  into  obedience,  by  conjuring  him  by  love,  and  promising  that 
it  should  be  better  for  him,    I  therefore  have  restored  it  to  her.  Seward. 

The  words  belong  to  Leom  who  may  very  properly  say,  *  he  will  do  better  than  give  way, 
*  by  op[x>sing  her.' 

^  1  have  a  cause  will  hill  a  thousand  qfye,  mercy  forsake  me.]  The  last  words  are  evi- 
dcnUv  misnlac^,  and  the  measure  b  by  that  means  confused.  Seward, 

The  old  reading  is  far  best,  only  putting  /  have  a  cause,  &c.  between  parentheses. 
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And  at  one  instant  kill  both  name  and  ho- 
nour ! 
Let  him  be  lost,  no  eye  to  weep  his  end, 
Nor  find  no  earth  that's  base  enough  to  bury 

him!  I 
Now,  Sir,  fall  on!  I'm  ready  to  oppose  yon. 
Duke.  I've  belter  thought.     1  pray.  Sir, 
use  your  wife  well.  [that.  Sir. 

Leon.  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me 
And  now  you  are  all  welcome,  all,  and  we'll 
This  is  my  wedding  day.  [to  dinner: 

Duke.  I'll  cross  your  joy  yet.  [^/iside. 

Jtmn.  I've  seen  a  miracle !  hold  thine  own, 
soldier!  [men. 

Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire  that  conquer  wo- 
Sanc.  H'  has  beaten  all  niy  loose  thoughts 
out  of  me. 
As  if  he  had  thresh'd  *em  out  o'  th*  husk. 

* 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  'Save ye! 
Which  is  the  lady  of  the  house? 

Leon,  That's  sne,  Sir, 
That  pretty  lady,  if  you'd  speak  with  her. 

Juan.  Don  Michael,  Leon;  another  darer 
come?  [business: 

Perez.  Pray  do  not  know  me ;  I  am  full  of 
When  1  have  more  time  I'll  be'mc^ry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman.  Good  mddam,  tell  me  truly^ 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Estifania? 

Marg.  Yes,  truly,  had  I. 

Perez.  Was  she  a  maid,  d*you  think? 

Marg.  I  dare  not  swear  for  her; 
For  she  had  but  a  scant  fame. 
•    Perez.  Was  she  your  kinswoman  ? 

Marg.  Not  that  I  ever  knew.     Now  I  look 

better,  [Sir! 

I  think  you  married  her:  Give  you  much  joy, 

Vou  may  reclaim  her ;  'twas  a  wild  young  girl. 

Perez.  Give  me  a  halter!  Is  not  this  house 
mine,  madam? 
Was  not  she  owner  of  it?  Pray  speak  truly! 

Marg.  No.  certainly;  I'm  sure  my  money 
paid  for  it; 
And  1  ne'er  remember  yet  I  gave  it  you.  Sir. 

Perez.  The  hangings  and  the  plate  too?       | 


Marg.  AH  are  mine.  Sir, 
And  every  thing  you  see  about  the  building: 
She  only  kept  my  house  when  I  was  absent. 
And  so  ill  kept  it,  I  was  weary  of  her. 

Sane.  What  a  devil  ails  he? 

Juan.  He's  possess'd,  I'll  assure  you. 

Perez.  Where  is  your  maid? 

Marg.  Do  not  you  know  that  have  her? 
She's  yours  now ;  why  should  I  look  after  her? 
Since  that  first  hour  I  came,  I  never  saw  her. 

Perez.  I  saw  her  later;  would  the  devil  had 
had  her! 
It  is  ail  true,  I  f)nd;  a  wild-fire  take  her! 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  don' Michael? 
thy  excellent  wife/ 
Art  thou  a  man  yet? 

Alon.  When  shall  we  come  and  visit  diee? 

Sane.  And  eat  some  rare  fruit?  thou  hast 
admirable  orchards. 
You  are  so  jealous  now !  pox  o*  your  jealousy. 
How  scurvily  you  look ! 

Perez,  Prithee  leave  fooling  j 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fom  and  prattle. 
Did  she  ne'er  play  the  wag  with  you? 

Marg.  Yes.  many  times. 
So  often  that  I  was  asham'd  to  keep  her; 
But  I  forgave  her.  Sir,  in  hope  she'd  mend 

still. 
And  had  not  yon  o*  th*  instant  married  her, 
I'd  put  her  oft. 

Perez.  I  thank  you;  I  am  blest  still! 
Which  way  soe'erl  turn,  Fm  a  made  man: 
Miserably jguH'd  beyond  recovery! 

Juan.  You'll  stay  and  dine  \ 

Perez.  Certain  1  cannot,  captain. 
Hark  in  thine  ear ;  I  am  the  arrant*st  puppy, 
The  miserablest  ass !  But  I  must  leave  you ; 
I  am  in  haste,  in  haste!  Bless  you,  good  ma* 

dam. 
And  may  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife ! 

[Exit. 

Leon.  Will  you  [me. 

Come  near.  Sir?  will  your  Grace  but  hononr 
And  taste  our  dinner?  you  are  nobly  welcome. 
All  arffcr's  past  I  hope,  and  I  shall  ser\'e  ye. 

Juan.  Thou  art  the  stock  of  men,  and  I  ad- 
mire thee.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 


Perez. 


Enter  Perez. 

.T'LL  p;o  to  a  conjuror  but  I'll  find 
-■-         this  pol-cat. 
This  pilfering  whore !  A  plague  of  veils,  I 

cry. 
And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women! 
Their  sanctity  in  show  will  deceive  devils — 
It  is  my  evil  angel ;  let  me  bless  me! 


Enter  Esttfania,  with  a  casket. 

Estif.  *Tishe;  Fm  cau^t;  I  must  stand 
to  it  stoutly. 
And  shew  no  shake  of  fear  ;  I  see  he*s  angry, 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermost ! 

Perez.  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  been  looking  of  your  modesty 
All  the  town  over. 
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Esiif,  My  most  noble  husband, 
I'm  glad  I've  found  youj  for  in  truth  Tm 

weary,  fship. 

•Weary  and  lame,  with  looking;  out  your  lora- 
Perez.  I've  been  in  bawdy-housts. 
Estif.  I  Ijelieve  you, 
And  very  lately  too. 

Perez,  *Pray  yc  )>ardon  me; 
To  seek  your  ladysnip.  1  have  been  in  cellars. 
In  private  cellars,  where  the  thirsty  bawds 
Hear  your  confessions :  1  have  been  at  plays. 
To  look  you  out  amongst  the  youthful  actors : 
A^  puppet-shows  (you're  mistress  of  the*^ 

motions!): 
At  gossipings  1  heark^n*d  after  you. 
But  amongstthose  confusions  of  lewd  tonzues 
There's  no  distinguishing  beyond  a  Babel : 
I  was  amongst  the  nuns,  l>ecause  you  sing 

well; 
But  tliey  say   youjrs  are  bawdy  songs,  they 

mourn  for  ye : 
And  last  I  went  to  church  to  seek  you  out; 
*Tis  so  long  since  you  werjp  there,  they  have 

forgot  you. 
Esiif,  You've  had  a  pretty  progress;  1*11 

tell  mine  now. 
To  look  you  out,  I  went  to  twenty  tavern*^- 
Perez.  And  are  you  sober? 

Esiif.  Yes,  1  reel  not  yet.  Sir. 

Where  I   saw  twenty  drunk,  most  of  *em 

soldiers;  [too: 

There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  diszuis*d 
From  hence  to  th*  dicing-hous^ ;  there  I  found 

quarrels  [candlesticks. 

Needless  and  senseless,  swords,  and  pots,  and 
Tables  and  stools,  and  all  in  one  confusion. 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend :  I  leit  this  chaos. 
And  to  the  chirurgeon's  went;  he  will'd  me 

stay. 
For,  says  he  learnedly,  if  he  be  tippled. 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I  hear  of 

him; 
If  he  be  mad  hequarrels,  then  he  comes  too: 
I  sought  you  where  no  safe  thing  would  have 

ventured. 
Amongst  diseases  base  and  vile,  vile  women. 
For  I  rcmember'd  your  old  Roman  axiom. 
The  more  the  danger,  still  the  more  the  ho- 
nour! 
Last,  to  your  confessor  I  came,  who  told  me. 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray :  And  here  I 

found  you.  [is  witty ; 

Perez.  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue 
But  I  shall  dash  it  instantly  to  nothing. 
Here  leave  we  off  our  wanton  languages. 
And  now  conclude  wc  in  a  sharper  tongue. 
Why  am  I  cozen'd  ?  ^^ 
Esiif.  Why  am  I  abus*d? 
Perez.Thoii  most  vile,  base,  abominable — 
Esiif  Captain! 


Perez.  Thou  stinking,  over-stew*d,  poor, 

Extif  Captain!  [pocky-— 

Perez.  D  ye  echo  me? 

Esiif.  Yes,  Sir,  and  jco  before  you. 
And  round  about  ye  I  Why  do  you  rail  at  me 
For  that  that  was  your  own  sm,  your  owq. 

Perez.  And  brave  me  too?  [knavery { 

Estif.  You'd  best  not  draw  your  swocd, 
captain  1 
Draw  It  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain! 
U|)on  your  wife,  oh,  most  renowned  captain! 

Perez.  A  plague  upon  thee,  answer  me 
Why  didst  thou  marry  me?  [directly; 

Esiif  To  be  my  hueband ;  [zen'd. 

I  thought  you  hacl  had  inhnite,  but  Pm  co- 

Perez,  Why  didst  thou  flatter  me,   and 
shew  me  wonders? 
A  house  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  aha- 
Shadows  to  me?  [dows, 

Esitf.  Why  did  you  work  on  me 
(It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you.  Sir) 
With  your  strong  soldiers  wit,  and  swoce 

you'd  bring  me 
So  much  in  chains,  so  much  in  jewels,  hu8- 
So  nmch  in  right  rich  cloaths?  [band, 

Perez.  Thou  hast  *em,  rascal; 
I  gave  'em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all. 
And  thou  hast  open*d  *em,  and  sold  my  trea- 
sure, [a  tinker 

Estif.  Sir,  there's  your  treasure;  sell  it  to 
To  mend  old  kettles:  Is  this  noble  usage? 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain  s  trea- 
sure !  [matters. 
A  man  would  think  now,  these  were  worthy 
Here's  a  shoeing- horn-chain  gilt  over,  how  it 

scenteth ! 
Worse  than  the  mouldy  dirty  heel  it  serv*d  for: 
And  here's  another  of  a  lesser  value. 
So  little  I  would  shame  to  tie  my  dog  in*t! 
These  are  my  jointure!  Blush,  and  save  a  la« 
Or  these  else  will  blush  for  you.  [hour, 

Perez.  A  fire  subtle  ye! 
Are  you  so  crafty  ? 

Esiif.  Here's  a  goodly  jewel ; 
Did  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captain? 
Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  some  brave  Imk 

shaw? 
How  it  sparkles — like  an  old  lady^seyes! 
And  fills  each  rcK)m  with  light — like  a  close 

lanthorn ! 
This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abbey  windoir. 
To  cozen  pilgrims. 

Perez.  Prithee  leave  prating,    [for  pearlt ; 

Esitf.  And  here's  a  chain  of  whitings*  eyes 
A  muscle-monger  would  have  made  a  better. 

Perez.  Nay,  prithee,  wife,  my  cloatha,  my 

Estif.  rir tell  you;  [cloaths I 

Y'our  cloaths  are  jyarallels  to  these,  all  coun- 
terfeit, [pec* 
Put  these  and  them  on,  you're  a  man  of  cop- 


*'  You  re  mistress  of  ihe  motions.]  See  p.  498,  of  this  volume. 
3°  Estif.  fFky  am  I  cozen'd? 

Why  am  /abused?]  The  reading  of  all  former  editions.     }Fhy  am  I  cozen* d?  we  think 
are  the  words  of  Perez;  why  am  I  abused?  the  rejoinder  of  £su&nu. 
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A  kind  of  candlestick ;  these  you  thought,  my 

husband,  [you. 

ToVe  cozen*d  me  withal,  but  I  am  (|Mit  with 

Perez,  Is  there  no  house  then,    iior  no 

crounds  about  it? 

Ko jMate,  nor  hangings? 

Eatif.  There  are  none,  sweet  husband; 
Shadow  for  shadow  is  an  equal  justice. 
Can  you  rail  now  ?  Pray  put  your  fury  up.  Sir, 
And  speak  great  words ^  you  are  a  soldier; 
thunder !  [the  fool, 

Perez,  i  will  speak  little;  I  have  play'4 
And  so  I  am  rewarded. 

Ettif.  You  have  spoke  well.  Sir; 
And  now  I  see  you're  so  conformable, 
I'll  heighten  you  again :  Go  to  your  house. 
They* re  packing  to  be  gone ;  you  must  sup 
there;  [shirts  after, 

ril  meet  yon,  and  bring  cloaths,  and  clean 
And  all  things  shall  be  well. — 1*11  colt  you 

once  more,'*     ^ 
And  teach  you  to  bring;  copper !  [Aside, 

Perez,  1  ell  mc  one  thing, 
I  do  beseech  thee  tell  me,  tell  me  truth,  wife; 
(However,  1  forgive  thee)  art  thou  honest? 

The  beldame  swore 

Eitif.  I  bid  her  tell  you  so.  Sir; 
It  was  my  plot.  Alas,  my  credulous  husband ! 
The  lady  told  you  too 

Perez.  Most  strange  things  of  thee. 
Ettif.  Still  *twas  my  way,  and  all  to  try 
your  sufferance : 
And  shc^denied  the  house? 

Pefez,  She  knew  me  not, 
Ko,  nor  no  title  that  I  had. 
Esiif.  'Twas  well  carried. 
No  more ;  I'm  right  and  straight. 

Perez,  I  would  believe  thee. 
But  Heav'n  knows  how  my  heart  is.     Will 
you  follow  me? 
Estif,  ril  be  there  straight. 
Perez.  I'm  fool'd,  vet  dare  not  find  it. 

IKxii, 
Est\f.  Go,  silly  fool !  thou  mayst  be  a  good 
soldier 
In  open  field,  but  for  our  private  ser\'ice 
Thou  art  an  ass;  I'll  make  thee  so,  or  miss 
else. 

(Enter  Cacafogo.) 

Here  comes  another  trout  that  I  must  tickle, 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  lost  my  end  else. 
May  I  crave  your  leave.  Sir  ?  [no  leave ; 

Cac,  Prithee  be  answcr'd,  thou  Mialt  crave 
X^*m  in  my  meditations;  do  not  vex  me! 
A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  most  bruis*d 

thing. 
That  people  had  compassion  on,  it  lookM  so; 


The  next,  SirPalmerin:  Hen!*s  fine  pr(^r* 

tion! 
An  assy  and  then  an  elephant;  sweet  justice; 
lucre's  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now,  no 
craving;  .-  [him; 

If  money  could  come  near,  y^t  I  would  pay 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold. 
And  moQcy  may  do  much !  a  thousand  ducats? 
*Ti8  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  raidc  heir. 
Eitif.  *Pray  you  hear  me.        rpawn  now, 
Cac.  I  know  thou  hast  someMredding  ring  to 
Of  silver,  and  gilt,  with  a  blind  posy  m*t, 
"  Love  and  a  mill-horse  should  go  round  to- 
gether," 
Or  thy  child's  whistle,  or  thy  squirrePs  chain: 
rU  none  of  *em.    i  would  she  did  but  know 

me. 
Or  Voidd  this  fellow  had  but  use  of  moncyi 
That  I  miju^ht  come  in  any  way! 

Estif,  Tmeone,  Sir; 
And  1  shall  tell  the  beauty  sent  ipe  to  you, 
The  lady  Marp;arita— 
Cac.  Stay,  I  prithee; 
What  is  thy  will?  I  turn  ipe  wholly  to  you. 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ake;  I  will 
hear  you. 
Estif,  She  would  entreat  you.  Sir— 
Cac.  She  shall  command.  Sir! 
Let  it  be  so,  I  beseech  thee,  my  sweet  gentle- 
Do  not  forget  thyself.  [woman; 

Estif,  dne  does  command  then 
This  courtly,  because  she  knows  you're  no^ 
Cac,  Your  mistress,  by  the  way?      [ble— 
Estif.  My  natural  mistress— 
Upon  these  jewels.  Sir — they're  fair  and  rich, 

And.  view  'em,  ri^ht 

Cac,  To  doubt  em  is  an  heresy. 
Estif  A  tliousand  ducats ;  'tis  upon  neces- 
sity [bom. 
Of  present  use;  her  husband.  Sir,  is  stub- 
Car.  Long  may  he  be  so ! 
Estif.  She  desires  wiihal 
A  better  knowled";e  of  your  parts  and  person ; 
And,  when  you  please  to  do  her  so  much  ho- 
Cac.  Come,  let's  dispatch.          [nour— 
Estif  In  troth  I've  heard  her  say.  Sir, 
Of  a  fat  man,  she  has  not  seen  a  sweeter. 

But  in  this  business.  Sir 

Cac.  Let's  do  it  first. 
And  then  dispute;   the  lady's  use  may  loqg 
for't. 
Estif,  All  secrecy  she  would  desire;  she 
told  me 
How  wise  you  are. 

Cac.  We  are  not  wise  to  talk  thus: 
Carry  her  the  gold ;  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 
Shall  sparkle  lilce  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  prithee  come,  I  loug  to  serve  thy  lady. 


3*  Vll  colt  you  once  more^  To  colt,  in  our  author's  time,  signified  to  fool,  to  trick,  or  to 
deceive.  So,  in  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  ii.  scene  iL  l^lstaff  says,  *  VVhat  a  plague 
•  mean  you  to  colt  me  thus?  *  Again,  in  the  Discovery  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  p.  8.  'For 
'  the  otiier  w«s  departed  from  him  but  two  days  before,  and  left  his  testimonial  behmd  him  in 
'  this  man's  hands  to  keepe:  whereby  he  was  in  good  time  preserved,  and  they  colted  like 
'  knaves  very  prettily.'  /2. 
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Long  monstrously!  Now^  valour,  I  shall  meet 

You  that  dare  dukes  1  [}'^"» 

Est\f.  Green  goose,  you* re  now  in  sippets. 

[^Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Duke,  Sanckio,  Juan,  and  Alonzo. 

Duke.  He  shall  not  have  his  will,  I  'shall 
prevent  him ; 
I  have  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide. 
And   suddenly,  and    strangely.     Here,  don 
Do  you  present  it  to  him.  fJuan, 

Juan,  I  am  commanded.  [Exit. 

Duke.  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity. 
And  moulded   to  the  height,  contemn  his 
maker,  [must  not  be. 

Curb  the  free  hand  that  fram'd  him?  This 
Sane,    That  such  an  oyster-shell  should 
hold  a  pearl. 
And  of  so  rare  a  price,  in  prison !  Was  she 
Made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing,'* 
To  let  a  slovenly  unwieldy  fellow. 
Unruly  and  sclf-will'd,  dispose  her  beauties  ? 
We  suffer  all.  Sir,  in  this  sad  eclipse; 
She  should  shine  where  she  migrit  shew  like 
herself,  [mire  her, 

An  absolute  sweetness,  to  comfort  those  ad- 
And  shed  her  beams  upon  her  friends.    We* re 
guird  all,  ftience. 

And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  pa- 
If  she  be  ravish'd  thus. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio, 
We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.  But  one  sweet  handsomeness 
To  bless  thb  part  of  dpain,  and  have  that 
slubberM ! 
Alon,  *Tis  every  good  man*s  cause,  and  we 
must  stir  in  it.  [us, 

Duke.  1*11  warrant  he  shall  be  elad  to  please 
And  glad  to  share  too :  We  shall  tiear  anon 
A  new  song  from  him  >  let's  attend  a  little. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Leon,  and  Juan  with  a  commission. 

Leon.  Col'nel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this 
nobleness. 

I  should  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  true.  Sir; 

(And  a  proud  man  1. should  have  been  to've 
serv'd  you)  [favours. 

It  has  pleased  the  king,  out  of  his  boundless 

To  make  me  your  companion ;  this  commission 

Gives  me  a  troop  of  horse. 

Juan,  I  rejoice  at  it,  [R^^y  > 

And  am  a  glad  man  we  shall  gain  your  com- 

I'm  sure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  mar- 
ried. 


And  out  of  that  respect  gives  you  more  time^ 
Sir.  [commands  mt, 

Leon.  Within  four  days  I'm  gone,  so  bm 
And  *tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it; 
The  time  grows  shorter  still.    Arc  your  gDodii 

Juan.  Th^y  are  aboard.  [ready  I 

Leon.  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Sir. 

Leon,  D'ye  hear,  ho! 
Go,  carry  this  unto  your  mistress.  Sir, 
And  let  her  see  how  much  the  king  has  ho» 

nour'd  me; 
Bid  her  be  lusty,  she  must  make  a  soldier. 

lExiiSenfi. 
Lorenzo ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Sir. 

Leon.  Go,  take  down  all  the  hangings. 
And  pack  up  all  my  cloaths,  my  plate  and 

jewels. 
And  all  the  furniture  that's  portable. 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrison,  'tis  necessary 
We  keep  a  handsome  port,  for  the  king's  ho- 
nour. 
And,  do  you  hear,  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe 
Be  safely  plac'd  in  trunks ;  they  must  along  toOr 
Lor.  whither  must  ihey  go.  Sir? 
Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo, 
And  you  and  all ;  I  will  not  leave  a  tam-spit» 
Tliat  nas  one  dram  of  spleen  against  a  Dutch- 
man, [made  us  all.  Sir; 
Lor.  Why  then,  St. Jaques,  hey!  you've 

And,  if  we  leave  you ^Does  my  lady  go  too  ? 

Leon.  The  stuff  must  go  to-morrow  tow'rdt 
the  sea.  Sir ; 
All,  all  must  go. 

Lor.  Why,  Pedro,  Vasco,  Diegp! 
Come,  help  me;    come,  come,  boys;    sol* 

dadoes,  comrades! 

We'll  flay  these  beer-bellied  rogues!   come 

away  q uick ly !  [  Exit. 

Juan.  H'has  taken  a  brave  way  to  save  hi* 

honour,  [dearly. 

And  cross  the  duke;  now  I  shall  love  him 

By  th'  life  of  credit,  thou'rt  a  noble  gentleman. 

Enter  Margarita,  ted  by  two  Ladies, 

Leon.  Why,  how  now,  wife?  what,  sick 
at  my  preferment? 
This  is  not  kindly  done. 

Marg.  No  sooner  love  you. 
Love  you  entirely.  Sir,  brought  to  consider 


5*  TTas  she  made  to  he  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing?"]  llius  the  former  editions.  The 
confusion  of  the  measure  is  easily  adiusted;  but  I  suspect  a  more  material  corruption;  for 
unless  matter  may  be  allowed  to  signify  cause,  I  can  make  no  sense  of  the  passage.  Materia 
in  I^tin,  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense :  I  therefore  let  it  stand,  though  I  doubt  whether  the 
original  might  not  have  run. 


JVds  she 


Made  to  he  th*  maker  of  her  own  undoing  ? 
I.  e.  The  maker  of  Leon,  as  the  Duke  had  before  called  her. 


Seward, 


•     ■>! 


»» 
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Enter  Perez, 

What  masque  is  this  now? 

More  tropes  and  figures  to  abuse  ray  sufiTrance? 

What  cousin*s  this? 

Juan.  Michael  van  Owl,  how  dost  thou? 
In  what  dark  barn,  or^^  tod  of  aged  ivy. 
Hast  thou  lain  hid?  [colonel, 

Perez,  Things  must  both  ebb  and  flow. 
And  (>eopIe  must  conceal,  and  shine  again. 
You  re  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may 

say,  gentlemen; 
A  pretty  house  you  see,  handsomely  seated, 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  crystal. 

Aion.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan,  As  mud  as  a  French  taylor,  [tians. 
That  has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fus- 

Perez.  I  see  you* re  packing  now,  my  geuile 
cousin. 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  should  find  it  so; 
'Tis  true  I  do.    You  were  merry  when  I  was 

last  here. 
But  *twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  madam. 
I'm  sorry  that  my  swift  occasions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleasure  here  no  longer; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honoured 

cousin. 
This  house  and  all  I  have  are  all  your  servants. 

Xeom  What  house,  what  pleasure.  Sir? 
what  do  you  mean? 

Perez.   You  hold  the  jest  so  stiff,  'twill 
prove  discourteous : 
This  nouse  I  mean,  the  pleasures  of  this  place. 

Leom,  And  what  of  tneni  ? 

Perez.  They're  mine,  Sir,  and  you  know  it ; 
My  wife's  1  mean,  and  so  conferr'd  upon  me. 
The  hangings.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  your  ser- 
That  are  so  busy  in  their  offices,  [vants. 

Again  to  minister  to  their  right  uses; 
I  shall  take  view  o'  th'  plate  anon,  and  furni- 
tures [cousin. 
That  are  of  under  place.  You* re  merry  still. 
And  of  a  pleasant  constitution ;  [placitum. 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad 

Leon.  Prithee,  good  stubborn  wife,  tell  me 
directly,  [nestly. 

Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,  and  tell  me  ho* 
Is  this  my  kinsman? 

Marg.  I  can  tell  you  nothing. 

Leon.  Tve  many  kinsmen,  but  so  mad  a  one, 
And  so  phantastick All  the  house? 

Perez.  All  mine,  [ace  on*t. 

And  all  within  it.  I  will  not  bate  you  an 
Can  you  not  receive  a  noble  courtesy,  [coz. 
And  quietly  and  handsomely,  as  you  ought. 
But  you  must  ride  o*th'  top  out? 

Leon.  Canst  thou  fight? 

Perez.  I'll  tell  you  presently;  I  could  have 
done,  Sir. 


Leon.  For  you  must  law  and  claw  before  you 

get  it. 
Juan.  Away;  no  quarrels! 
Leon.  Now  1  am  more  temperate,  *  [lam, 
ril  have  it  prov'd,  if  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  JBed- 
Never  in  love,  (for  that's  a  lunacy)  [for. 

No  great  state  left  you  that  you  never  look'd 
Nor  cannot  manage,  (that's  a  rank  distemper) 
That  vou  were  christen'd,  and  who  answer'd 

for  you ; 
And  then  1  yield.  [i*th'  moon} 

Perez.  H  as  half  persuaded  me  I  was  bred 
I  have  ne'er  a  bush  at  my  breech  ?  Are  not 

we  both  mad. 
And  is  not  this  a  fantasttck  house  we're  in. 
And  all  a  dream  we  do  ?  Will  you  walk  out. 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  presently  [Sir? 

Into  a  sound  belief  as  sense  can  give  thee. 
Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney- 
piece,  [cutter. 
And  say  1  was  one  o*th'  Caesars,  done  by  a  seal* 
Leon.  I'll  talk  no  more;  come,  we'll  away 

immediately. 
Marg.  Why  then,  the  house  is  his,  and  all 

that's  in  it ; 
(I'll  give  away  my  skin,  but  I'll  undo  you!) 
I  gave  it  to  his  wife:  You  must  restore.  Sir, 
And  make  a  new  provision. 
Perez,  Am  I  mad  now. 
Or  am  I  xhristen'd  ?  You,  my  Pagan  cousin. 
My  mighty  Mahound ''  kinsman,  what  quirk 

now? 
You  shall  be  welcome  all ;  I  hope  to  see.  Sir, 
Your  Grace  here,  and  my  cos;  we  are  aH 

soldiers. 
And  must  do  naturally  for  one  another. 
Duke.  Are  you  blank  at  this?  tlien  I  must 

tell  you,  air,  [pleasure. 

You've  no  command!  Now  you  may  go  at 
And  ride  your  ass-troop :  'Twas  a  trick  I  os'd 
To  try  your  jealousy,  upon  entreaty. 
And  saving  ^*  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me. 
Nor  stirs  my  gxWy  nor  alters  my  afiections* 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  houses,  lady,. 
And  rich  ones  too,  I  will  make  bold  with 

those; 
And  you  have  land  i'th*  Indies,  as  I  take  it; 
Thither  we'll  go,  and  view  a  while  those 

climates. 
Visit  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  yon: 
'Tis  done:  we  must  go. 

Marg.  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman. 
And,  by  this  sacred  light,  I  love  thee  dearly. 
The  house  is  none  of  yours,  I  did  but  jest. 

Sir;  [vanish; 

Nor  you  are  no  cos  of  mine;  I  beseech  you 
I  tell  you  plain,  you've  no  more  right  than  he 

has;^* 


"  Tod.'\  A  bush. 
*^  Mahound.'}  See  p.  520  of  this  vol.  '♦  Saving."]  Perhaps  we  should  read  craving. 

•*  /  teli  you  plain,  you  have  no  i^ore  right  than  he 

Hat,  that  iertseless  things  your  tei/e  has  once  more  fooVd  yow.]  Who  can  be  the  person 
meant  here  by  he  that  senseless  thing  f  Cacafogo  is  absent,  and  no  other  will  answer  the  oha- 
VoL.  I.  3  U 
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That,  leiiaeUti  thing*  your  wife,  has  once  more 
Go  yoo,  and  oontioer !  [fbol*id  «e  ^ 

Xfoii.  Good  QK>rrow,  my  sweet  coiakaf-  * 
tilKMkkibegbd^Sir 

Ptr^t.  By  this  hand  she  dies  for't. 
Or  any  man  that  speaks  for  her!  \^Exit» 

JuMn.  These  are  fine  toys. 

Marg.  Let  me  request  you  stay  hut  one 
poor  month, 
You  shall  have  a  com  minion,  and  1*11  go  too; 
Give  ne  hot  will  so  far. 


Letm,  Well,  I  will  try  you. 
Good  morrow  to  your  grace;  we've  private 
btisiness. 
Duke.  If  I  miss  thee  again,  I  am  an  arruit 

bunelcr. 
Jkan,  Thou  shalt  have  my  command,  and 
ril  inarch  tinder  thee; 
Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  shah  be  baffled. 
Thou  art  so  brave  a  fellow. 

Altm,  I  have  seen  visions  I  {^Ejmmi. 


ACT   V. 


Enter  Lemt  with  a  letter,  and  Margarita. 

Lmn.  f^OME  hither,  wife;   d'you  know 
^        this  hand? 

Ifar^.  I  do,  Sir} 
TIs  E&&nia*s,  that  was  once  mv  woman. 

l^n,  Sc  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  Ca- 
calogo. 
Ad  usuring  jeweller^s  son  (I  know  the  rascal) 
Is  mortaUy  fallen  in  love  with  you 

Marg.  He  is  a  monster:  Deliver  me  from 
mountains !  [people  ? 

Zson.  D*  you  go  a-bifding  for  all  sorts  of 
And  this  evening  will  oome  to  you  and  shew 

ynti  jewels, 
A  lid  offers  any  thing  to  get  aeoess  to  ywk : 
If  I  can  malie  or  sport  or  profit  on  him, 
(For  he  is  6t  for  both)  she  bids  me  use  him ; 
And  so  I  will^  be  you  conformable. 
And  foltow  but  my  will. 

Mnrg.  I  shall  not  fail.  Sir.  [tliink  ? 

Leon,  Will  the  duke  come  again,  d*you 

Marg.  No,  sure.  Sir, 
H*  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 

Leon,  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit 
hold,  fair  wife! 
Let's  in  to  dinner.  {Exeunt. 

Enter  Pefez. 

Perez.  Had  I  hut  lungs  enough  to  ba^yl 
si^ciently,  [hear  me, 

That  all  the  queans  in  Christendom  might 
That  men  might  run  away  from  the  conia^ 
rion,  [treason, 

I  had  my  wish :  'Would  it  were  roost  hi^h 
Most  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry ! 


I  mean  for  any  man  that  would  live  haod> 

somely* 
And  like  a  gentleman,  in*s  wits  and  credit. 
What  torments  shall  I  put  her  to?  PhaUris' 

bull  now 

Pox,  they  love  bulling  too  well,  tho'  they 

smoak  for^t 
Cut  her  a^pieces?  ev*ry  piece  will  live  still. 
And  ev*ry  morsel  of  her  will  do  mischief; 
They  have  so  many  lives,  there^s  no  hanging 

of 'em; 
They're  too  ligl^  to  drown,  they're  cork  and 

feathers; 
To  bum  too  cold,  they  live  like  salamanders; 
Under  huge  heaps  of  stoties  to  bury  her. 
And  so  depress  her  as  they  did  the  giants? 
She  will  more  under  more  than  built  old 
I  must  destroy  her.  [Babel 

Enter  Cacqfogo,  with  a  casket. 

Cac.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  thing  of  clouts,  a  she 
moth,  ^  [cheated. 

That  ev'ry   silk-man's  snop  breeds!    to  be 
And  of  a  thousand  ducats,  by  a  whim-wham? 
Perez.  Who'sthat  is  cheated?  speak  again, 
thou  vision ! 
But  art  thou  cheated  ?  minister  some  comfort! 
Tell  me  directly,  an  thou  cheated  bravely? 
Come,  prithee  come;  art  thou  so  pure  a  cox- 
comb 
To  be  undone?  do  not  dissemble  with  me; 
Tell  me,  I  conjuT  thee. 


Cac.  Then  keep  thy  circle, 
)r  I'm  a  spirit  wild  that  flies 


For  I'm  a  spirit  wild  that  flies  about  thee. 
And,  whoe  er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'st  human. 


racter.    The  measure  is  evidently  con^ised,  and  the  omission  of  the  pronoun  will 
that  and  the  sense.    I  read  there'fore. 


restore  both 


'  than  has 

That  senseless  thins- 


pointing  to  a  chair,  table,  or  any  thing  near  her.  Seward. 

The  reading  we  have  adopted  in  the  text  is  with  no  alteration  of  the  words,  and  a  very 
small  variation  of  the  stops.  It  is  Perez  whom  she  calls  senseless  thing,  and  teUs  him  his 
wife  has  duped  him  ai2:ain ;  and  that  he  has  no  more  right  than  he  has,  pointing  to  any  indif* 
ferent  person  in  company. 
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ril  let  thee  plainly  know,  I*in  cheated  dai;nn- 
ably. 

Perez,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Coc.  Dt»\.  thou  laugh  ?  Damnably,  I  tay, 
most  damnably. 

Perez,  By  whom,  good  spirit?  speak,  speak! 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cac,  V\\  utter — ^laugh  *titl  thy  lungs  crack 
— by  a  rascal  woman, 
A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman. 
Dost  thou  laugh  still? 

Perez,  1  must  laugh;  prithee  pardon  me; 
I  shall  laugh  terribly. 

Cac,  I  snail  be  angry. 
Terribly  angry ;  1  have  cause. 

Perez,  That's  it. 
And  'tis  no  reason  but  thou  shouldstbe  angry. 
Angry  at  heart ;  yet  I  must  laugh  still  at  thee. 
By  a  woman  cheated?  art  sure  it  was  a  wo- 
man? 

Cac.  1  shall  break  thy  head;  my  valour 
itches  at  thee.  [zen*d? 

Perez,  It  is  no  matter.    By  a  woman  co- 
A  real  woman  ? 

Cac,  A  real  devil? 
Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chkins» 
How  rank  they  smell ! 

Perez,  Sweet  cozen*d  Sir,  let  me  see  them ; 
I  have  been  cheated  too,  (L  would  have  you 

note  that) 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  also, 
A  scurvy  woman ;  1  am  undone,  sweet  Sir» 
Therefore  I  nuibt  have  leave  to  laugh. 

Cac,  Pray  you  take  it ; 
You  are  the  merriest  undone  man  in  Europe: 
What  need  we  fiddles,   bawdy  songs,  and 

sack,'^ 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry? 

Perez,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [worth 

I've  seen  these  jewels ;  what  a  notable  penny- 
Ha\x  you  hud  next  your  heart?  You  will  not 

take.  Sir, 
Some  twenty  ducats 

Cac,  Thou  art  drceiv'd ;  I'll  take 

Perez.  To  clear  your  bargain  now? 

Cac.  ril  take  some  ten. 
Some  any  thing,  some  half  ten,  half  a  ducat 

Perez,  An  excellent  lapidary  set  these  stones 
sure ; 
D*you  mark  their  waters? 
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Cac.  Quickmid  choik  dieir  waters. 

And  hers  that  brooglkt  *«in  tool  Bgt  I  MXL 

find  her.  [hurcheri 

Perez.  And  9o  shall  I»  I  hope;  M(dbM|. 

You  cannot  find  in  aU  this  kinfdovif 

If  you  had  need  of  coafnm|^  (|t  yoo  pqp 

have. 
For  such  gross  natures  will  desim  ift  oftniy 
It  is  at  some  time  too  a  fine  vaiiety) 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  you  so  neatly. 
Sh*  has  taken  half  mine  anger  off  with  this 
trick.       «  ££»!. 

Cac.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  Td  kul  this 
fellow ; 
I've  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch 
To  pay  for  twenty  rascals  lives  that  vex  me. 
I'll  to  this  lady;  there  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Leon  and  Margarita. 

Leon,  Come,  we'll  away  unto  your  coim« 

tiv- house. 
And  tnere  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly : 
This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry; 
No  part  of  sweetness  dwells  about  these  cities. 
Marg.  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon 

3rour  pleasure; 
Live  in  a  nollow  tree.  Sir,  1*11  live  with  yotL 
Leon,  Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a 

true  one,  fband. 

When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  hns* 
And  your  sick  will  aims  at  the  care  ofnonour.'^ 
Why,  now  I  dote  upon  you,  love  jrou  dearly, 
A  nd  my  rough  nature  falls  like  roaring  streams. 
Clearly  and  sweetly  into  your  embraces. 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman ! 
When  we  meet  such,  we  bear  our  stamps  on 

both  sides,  [virtues ; 

And  thro*  the  world  we  hold  our  current 
Alone,  we're  single  medals,  only  faces. 
And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  useless  shadows; 
Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that 

trouble; 
I'll  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  servant : 
Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends. 
They  shall  be  welcome  all ;  visit  acquaintance. 
Go  at  your  pleasure,  now  experience 
Has  link'd  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  good* 

nessl 


Bawdy  songs  and  sack.]  We  have  not  disturbed  the  text;  but  as  sack  and  sherry  are 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  Fletcher's  time,  the  same  wine,  it  is  very  probable  the  Poet  wrote, 

ffhat  need  we  Jiddles,  bawdy  songs,  anJsheny, 
fHien  our  own  mueries  can  make  us  merry  i 

nor  is  it  unlikely  that  these  two  lines  are  a  quotation  from  some  ballad,  then  well  known. 

^^  And  your  sick  will  aims  at  the  care  of  konourj]  I  have  often  observed  that  corruptions 
that  leave  tolerable  sense  are  less  discoverable  than  those  that  destroy  the  sense  utterly;  I  make 
no  doubt  but  cure  here  is  the  true  word,  as  it  directly  answers  in  metaphor  to  the  sickness  of 
Estifania's  will  and  honour.  Seward. 

We  think  care  right;  and  understand  the  meanins  of  the  passage  to  be,  *  Now  your  will, 
*  sick  of  its  former  pursuits,  aims  to  take  care  of  your  honour.'  Her  honour,  not  having  been 
wounded,  could  not  want  cure.  It  is  not,  however,  wonderful  (or  a  clerical  gentlemaa  to 
reject  the  care,  and  retain  the  cure. 
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[CloMhing  swords.    A  cry  within, 
Down  with  their  swonUl 
What  noise  is  this?  what  dismal  cry? 

^Marg.  *Tis  loud  tno :  ^ 
Sure  there's  some  mischief  done  i*  th*  street  \ 
look  out  there. 
Leon,  Look  out>  and  help  I 

Enter  Servant, 
Serv,  Oh,  Sir,  the  duke  Medina- 


Leon.  What  of  the  duke  Medina? 

Serv.  Oh,  s\f  eet  gentleman. 
Is  almost  slain. 

Marg.  Away,  away,  and  help  him! 
All  the  house  help ! 

[^Exeunt  Marg.  and  Serv. 

Leon.  Howl  slaiu?  Why,  Margarita  I  why, 
wife! 
Sure,  some  new  device  they  have  afoot  again. 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit ;  I  shall  meet  it. 
l*d  rather  guide  a  ship  imperial 
Alone,  and  in  a  storm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Duke,  Margarita,  Sanchio,  Alonzo, 
ana  Servant. 

Mdrg.  How  came  you  hurt.  Sir? 

Duke,  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  nohle 
colonel ; 
My  cause  was  naught,  for  *twa8  about  your 
honour,  [pers ; 

And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne*er  pro»- 
Aud  he  has  left  me  thus.    For  charity. 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  ease  my  tortur*d  body. 
That  ere  1  ))erish,  I  may  shew  my  penitence ! 
I  fear  Vm  slain. 

Leon,  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  shall  be  nothing  in  this  house,  my  lord. 
But  as  your  own. 

Duke,  I  thank  you,  noble  Sir. 

Leon.  To-bed  with  him;  and,  wife,  give 
your  attendance. 

Enter  Juan. 


Juan.  Doctors  and  surgeons 
Duke.  Do  not  di^quiet  me. 
But  let  me  take  my  leave  in  peace. 

[^Exeunt  Duke,  Sanchio,  Alon. 
Marg.  Serv. 
Leon.  Afore  me, 
*Tis  rarely  counterfeited ! 

Juan.  True,  it  is  so.  Sir;  fy^u- 

And  take  you  heed  this  last  blow  do  not  spoil 


He  is  not  hurt,  only  we  made  a  wafRe, 

As  tho*  we  purpos*d  angier;  that  same  scratch 

On*s  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw 

compassion,  [nmgly. 

That  he  might  get  into  your  house  more  cun- 
I  must  not  stay.    Stand  now,  and  you* re  a 

brave  fellow. 
Leon.  I  thank  you,  noble  colonel,  and  I 

honour  ^ou. 
Never  be  quiet?  [Ert/  Juan. 

Enter  Margarita. 

Marg.  He*s  most  dep* rate  ill.  Sir; 
i  do  not  think  these  tea  months  will  recover 
him.  [fool  in, 

Leon.  Does  he  hire  mj  house  to  play  the 
Or  does  it  stand  on  fairy  ground?    We* re 
haunted !  [dreams  thus? 

Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troubled  with 
Marg.  What  ail  you.  Sir? 
Leon.  Nay,  what  ail  you,  sweet  wife. 
To  put  these  daily  pastimes  on  my  patience? 
What  dost  thou  see  in  me,  that  1  snould  su& 

fer  thus? 
Have  not  I  done  my  part  like  a  true  husband, 
'And  paid  some  desi)erate  debts  you  never 
look*d  for  ? 
Marg.  You  have  done  handsomely,  I  most 
confess.  Sir.  [hawk? 

Leon,  Have  I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a 
And  watch'd  thee  with  cielights  to  satisfy  thee, 
The  very  tithes  of  which  had  won  a  widow? 
Marg.  Alas,  I  pity  you. 
Leon,  Thou*lt  malce  me  angry ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  me  mad  yet. 

Marg,  You  are  always. 
You  carry  a  kind  of  Bedlam  still  about  yoo. 
Leon.  If  thou  pnrsu*st  me  further,  1  run 
stark  mad; 
If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes  or  eentlemen, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  shall  Y>e  desperate! 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  shall  feel  I  know  it. 
Are  yon  so  hot  that  no  "hedge  can  contain  you? 
rU  have  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  veins  about 

thee, 
ril  have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  have 

them  open'd. 
Thy  spirits  purg  d,  for  those  are  they  that  fire 

you ; 
Thy  maid  shall  be  thy  mistress,  thou  the  maki. 
And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach 
at,J» 


38  And  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  reach  at.]  This  not  being  grammar,  Mr.  Sympson 
concurred  with  me  in  reading  thou  shalt  for  that  she.  But  he  has  some  exception  to  tne  verb 
reach,  or  at  least  thinks  sweat  might  better  express  the  idea  required;  but  reach  is  used  in  ano- 
ther play  exactly  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  therefore  undoubtedly  the  true  word.         Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads. 

And  all  her  servile  labours  thou  shalt  reach  at, 

without  mentioning  the  variation  of  those  to  her.    We  think  some  words  are  lost  here;  the 
first  line  might  nin. 

And  all  those  servile  labours  that  she  QUITS^ 
Thou  shalt  rtach  at,  and,  Ikt. 

The 
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And  go  thro*  chearfolly,  or  else  sleep  empty ; 
That  maid  shall  lie  by  me,  to  teach  you  auty. 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  humble  you. 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lose. 
Mare.  I've  lost  myself.  Sir, 
And  all  that  was  my  base  ^If,  disobedience; 

t  Kneels. 
J  ,      ^  ,    *vc  lost 

too: 
And  iK>w,  by  that  pure  faith  good  wires  are 

crown'd  with. 
By  your  own  nobleness— 
l»eon.  I  take  you  up, 

(Enter  Aitca.) 

And  wear  you  next  my  heart;  see  you  be 

wurth  It. 
Now,  what  with  you? 

A  Ilea.  I  come  to  tell  my  lady. 
There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak 
with  her.  [him, 

Leon.   *Tis  Cacafogo;   go,    and  entertain 
And  draw  him  on  with  hopes. 

Marg.  I  shall  observe jou.  [man; 

Leon.  I  have  a  rare  design  upon  that  gentle- 
And  you  must  work  too. 

Altea.  I  shall.  Sir,  most  willingly. 

Leon.  Away  then  both,  and  keep  him  close 

in  some  place,  [too ; 

From  the  duke's  sight;  and  keep  the  duke  in 

Make  'em  believe  both :  I'll  find  time  to  cure 

*em.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Perez  and  Estifania. 

Perez.  Why,  how  dar'st  thou  meet  me 

again,  thou  rebel. 
And  know't  how  thou  hast  us*d  me  thrice, 

thou  rascal  ?  [geance. 

Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  ven- 
No  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  tnee  from  my  fury, 
But  thou  must  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  thee? 
I  would  not  seek  thee  to  destroy  thee  willingly. 
But  now  thou  com'st  to  invite  me,  and  com'st 

upon  me:  [manner,'^ 

How  like  a  sheep-biting  rogue,  taken  i*  th' 
And  ready  for  the  halter,  dcst  thou  look  now ! 
Thou  hast  a  hansing  look,  thou  scurvy  thing! 
Hast  ne'er  a  knife. 

Nor  never  a  string,  to  lead  thee  to  Elysium  ? 
Be  there  no  pitiful  ')X)thecaTies  in  this  town. 
That  hare  compassion  upon  wretched  women. 
And  dare  administer  a  dram  of  rats-bane. 
But  thou  must  fall  to  me? 
£st\f.  1  know  you've  mercy. 
Perez.  If  1  had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  de- 

serv'st  none ;  [houses 

What  new  trick's  now  afoot,  and  what  new 


Have  you  i*  th*  air?  what  orchards  in  ap- 
parition? 
What  canst  thou  say  for  thy  life} 

Estif.  Little  or  nothing ;  Qds 

I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  use- 
To  beg  for  mercy.    Pray,  let  me  draw  my 

book  out. 
And  pray  a  little! 

Perez.  Do;  a  very  little. 
For  I  have  further  business  than  thy  killing; 
I've  money  yet  to  borrow.    Speak  when  you 
are  ready. 
Estif.  Now,  now.  Sir,  now!    [Shews  a 
pistol.']  Come  on!  d*you  start  offfrom  me? 
D'you  sweat,  great  captain?  have  you  seen  a 
spirit? 
Perez.  Do  you  wear  guns? 
Estif.  I  am  a  soldier's  wife,  Sir, 
And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  arm'd. 
Now,  what's  the  news?  and  let's  discourse 

more  friendly. 
And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace. 

Perez.  Let  me  see,  [one. 

Prithee,  let  me  see  thy  gun ;  'tis  a  very  pretty 
Estif.  No,  no.  Sir;  you  shall  feel. 
Perez.  Hold,  hold,  you  villain! 
What,  thine  own  husband  ? 

Estif.  Let  mine  own  husband  then 

Be  in's  own  wits.    There,  there's  a  thousand 

ducats!  [kill  me. 

W^ho  must  provide  for  you?  And  yet  you'll 

Perez.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thousand 

millions. 
Estif.  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewclsl 
I  have  pawn'd  *em. 
You  see  for  what ;  we  must  keep  touch. 

Perez.  1*11  kiss  thee. 
And  get  as  many  more,  I'll  make  thee  famous* 
Ha<l  we  the  house  now ! 

Estif.  Come  a'ong  with  me ; 
If  that  be  vanish'd,  there  be  more  to  hire.  Sir. 
Perez.  I  see  I  am  an  ass,  when  thou  art 
near-  me.  [^Exeunt* 

Enter  Leon,  Margarita,  and  Altea^ 
with  a  taper. 

Leon.  Is  the  fool  come? 

Altea.  Yes,  and  i*  th'  cellar  fast,       [him ; 

And  there  he  stays  his  good  hour  till  I  call 

He  will  make  dainty  musick  'mong  the  sack* 

huts.  [her. 

I've  put  him  just.  Sir,  under  the  duke's  cham- 

Leon.  It  is  the  better. 

Altea.  He  has  giv'n  me  royally, 
And  to  my  lady  a  whole  loa<l  of  t^ortigues. 

Leon.  Better  and  better  still.    Go,  Mar- 
garita, 


The  whole  context  proves  this  to  have  been  the  sense  of  the  passage;  but  the  exact  words  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

^9  Taken  t'  tK  manner.]  This  being  intelligible  may  remain  in  the  text,  but  it  will  admit 
a  doubt  whether  matter  be  not  the  true  word :  i.  e  taken  in  the  fact  ^  Seward. 

Taken  in  Me  manner  is  a  bw-term,  and  is  mentioned  in  se^'eral  acts  of  parliament.  The 
expression  occurs  al^  in  Shakespeare.  It  signifies  taken  in  the  veriffact\  and  it  is  whimsical 
that  Mr.  Sewardj  though  ignorant  of  the  phrase^  should  haye  explained  it  rightly. 
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Now  play  yoar  prise:  Yon  say  you  dare  be 
1*11  piit  you  to  your  test^  [honest; 

Jaarg,  Secure  youreelfy  Sir; 
CrWe  me  the  cancUe ;  pass  away  in  silence. 
TEseuni  Le0n  and  AUea.  Marg.  knocks, 

Duke.  {wUkin.']  Who  s  there?  Oh»  oh! 

Marg,  My  lord! 

Duke,  fwidhin,']  Have  you  brought   me 

Marg.  I  bave»  my  lord:  [comfort? 

Come  forth;  *tis  I.    Come  gently  out;  Til 
help  you ; 

(Enter  Duke,  in  a  gown.) 

Come  softly  too.    How  do  you? 

Duke.  Are  there  none  here?  [Noise  hehto. 
Let  me  look  round;  we  cannot  be  too. wary. 
Oh,  let  me  bless  this  hour !  Are  you  alone, 
sweet  friend  ? 

Marg.  Alone,  to  comfort  you. 

[Cacqfogo  makes  a  noise  hehto. 

Duke.  What's  thatvou  tumble?*' 
Tve  heard  a  noise  this  naif-hour  under  me, 
A  fearful  noise. 

Marg.  The  fat  thing's  mad  i*  th'  cellar, 

[Aside 
And  stumbles  from  one  hogshead  to  another; 
Two  cups  more,  and  he  ne'er  shall  find  the 
way  out. —  [chearfully; 

What  do  you  fear  ?  Come,  sit  down  by  me. 
My  husband's  safe.     How  do  your  wounds? 

Duke.  I've  none,  lady ; 
My  wounds  I  counterfeited  cunningly,  * 

[Noise  below. 
And   feign'd  the  quarrel  too,  to  enjoy  you, 

sweet: 
Let's  lose  no  time.  Hark,  the  same  noise  again! 

Marg.  What  noise?  why  look  you  pale? 
I  hear  no  stirring. 
fThis  goblin  in  the  vault  will  be  so  tippled  I) 
You  are  not  well,  I  know  by  your  tlying.fi||icy; 
Your  body's  ill  at  ease;  your  wounds  -'* 

Duke.  I've  none ; 
I  am  as  lusty,  and  as  full  of  health. 
High  in  my  blood 

Marg.  W  eak  in  your  blood,  you  would  say. 
How  wretched  is  my  case,  willingto  please  you. 
And  find  you  so  disable! 

Duke.  Believe  me,  lady 

Marg    1  know,  you'll  venture  all  you  have 
to  satisfy  me. 
Your  life  I  know ;  but  is  it  fit  I  spoil  you? 
Is  it  my  love,  dWou  think? 

Cac.  [below.]  Here's  to  the  duke! 

Dukf.  It  nam'd  me  certainly ; 
I  heard  it  plainly  sound. 


Marg.  You  are  hurt  iiiortAlly» 
And  fitter  for  your  prayeitySiry  thaa  pkuoit. 
What  starts  tou  make?  I  wookl  not  Rktyon 
wantonly,  (liiubuid. 

For  the  world's  weslth.    Have  t  aecor^d  ny 
And  put  all  doabts  aMde,  lo  be  dehidfld? 

Cac.  [6r/oto.l  I  come,  I  come. 

Duke,  Heav  n  bleu  me  I 

Marg,  And  bleit  at  both,  for  mtb  tfaii  ii 
the  devil!  (yoal 

I  plainly  heard  it  now;  hc^ll  cone  to  feidi 
A  very  spirit,  for  he  spoke  under  ground. 
And  spoKe  to  you  just  as  you  would  have 
snatch'd  me.  [you: 

You  are  a  wicked  man,  and  sure  this  haunts 
'Would  you  were  out  o'  th*  hooael 

Duke.  I  would  I  were, 
O'  that  condition  I  had  leap'd  awimUw. 

Marg.  And  that's  the  west  leap,   if  yoo 
mean  to  'scape.  Sir. 
Why,  what  a  frantick  man  yon  were  to  oont 

here. 
What  a  weak  man  to  counterldtdeep  woimdi» 
To  wound  another  deeper? 

Duke.  Are  you  honest  then?   ' 

Marg.  Yes,  then,  and  now,  and  ever;  and 
excellent  honest. 
And  exercise  this  pastime  but  to  shew  yoo. 
Great  men  are  fools  sometimes  as  well  as 
wretches.  [of  life, 

'Would  yoo  were  well  hurt,  with  any  hope 
Cut  to  the  brains,  or  run  clean  through  the 

body. 
To  get  out  quietly  as  you  got  in.  Sir! 
I  wish  it  like  a  friend  that  loves  you  dearly ; 
For  i  f  my  h  nsband  tak  e  you,  and  take  you  thus 
A  counterfeit,  one  that  would  clip  his  credit. 
Out  of  his  honour  he  must  kill  you  presendy ; 
There  is  no  mercy,  nor  an  hour  of  pity: 
And  for  me  to  entreat  in  such  an  agony. 
Would  shew  me  little  better  than  one  guilty* 
Have  you  anyomind  to  a  lady  now? 

Duke.  *  Would  I  were  off  fair ! 
If  ever  lady  caught  me  in  a  trap  more 

Marg.  if  you  be  well  arid  lusty>*ly,  fy! 
shake  not!  [now. 

You  say  yon  love  me;  come,  come  bravely 
D^ise  all  danger;  I  am  ready  foryou. 

Duke.  She  mocks  my  misery :  *!  hou  crad 
lady! 

Marg,  Thou  cruel  lord !  woukbt  thou  be- 

tr.y  my  honesty,  [band. 

Betray  it  in  mine  own  house,  wrong  my  hos- 

Like  a  night-thief,  thou  dar'st  not  name  by 

Duke.  1  am  most  miserable,     [daylight? 


^^  ril  put  you  to  your  best.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  I  concurred  in  changing  this  to  iesi^  and 
we  both  had  quoted  the  sunic  expression^ 

/'//  put  you  to  the  test, 

from  the  second  scene  of  the  False  One.  Seward. 

^i  }F7iafs  that  you  tumble  ?]  I  have  inserted  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Sympaon*s  here,  la  moie 
proper  to  the  context  than  the  old  reading.  Seward. 

The  variation  is,  IVhaVs  that  rumble?  The  omission  of  one  vrord^  and  change  of  anotbert 
is  certainly  too  bold,  especially  where  the  old  text  is  good  sense. 
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Marr.  You  are  indeed; 

Andy  like  a  foolish  things  yon  have  made 
yoanelf  lo. 

Could  not  your  own  discretion  tell  you.  Sir, 

When  I  was  married  I  was  none  of  yours  i 

Your  eyes  were  then  commanded  to  look  off 
me. 

And  I  now  stand  in  a  circle  and  secure; 

Your  spells  nor  pow'r  can  never  reach  my 
body. 

Mark  me  but  this»  and  then>  Sir,  he  most  mi- 
serable; 

*Tb  sacrilege  to  viokte  a  wedlock. 

You  rob  two  temples,  make  yourself  twiice* 

I      guilty. 

You  ruin  hers,  and  spot  her  noble  husband's. 
Duke,  Let  me  be  gone,  1*11  never  more  at- 
tempt you^ 
Morg,  Vou  cannot  go;  'tis  not  in  me  to 
save  you: 
Dare  you  do  ill,  and  poorly  then  shrink  nn- 

aer  it? 

Were  I  the  duke  Medina  I  would  fight  now. 

For  you  must  fight  and  bravely,  it  concerns 

you;  [Sir, 

You  do  me  double  wrong  if  you  sneak  off» 

And  all  the  world  would  say  I  lov*d  a  coward ; 

And  you  must  die  too,  for  you  will  be  kilPd, 

And  leave  your  youth,  your  honour,  and  vour 

state,  [here. 

And  ail  those  dear  delights  you  worshipp'd 

Duke,  The  noise  again  I        ^Noise  below, 

Cac,  [below.']  Some  small  beer,  if  you  love 

me. 
Marg,  The  devil  haunts  you  sure;  your 
sins  are  mighty; 
A  drunken  devil  too,  to  pla^  your  villainy. 
Duke,  Preserve  me  but  this  once! 
Marg,  There's  a  deep  well 
In  the  next  yard,  if  you  dare  venture  drown- 
It  is  but  death.  [ing: 

Duke,  I  would  not  die  so  wretchedly. 
Marg,  Out  of  a  garret-window  I  will  let 
you  down  then ; 
But  say  the  rope  be  rotten  ;  'tb  huge  high  too. 
Duke.  Have  you  no  mercy? 
Maarg.  Now  you  are  frighted  thoroujghly. 
And  find  what  tis  to  play  the  fool  in  vioe,^ 


And  see  with  dear  eyes  your  detested  folly, 
I'll  be  your  guard. 

Duke,  And  Til  be  your  true  servant. 
Ever  from  thb  hour  virtuously  to  love  you. 
Chastely  and  modestly  to  look  upon  you. 
And  here  I  seal  it. 

Marg.  I  may  kiss  a  stranger. 
For  you  must  now  be  so. 

Enter  Leon,  Juan,  Alonzo,  Sanckio,  Cacm* 
/bgOp  and  Altea. 

Leon,  How  do  you,  my  lord  ?        ^^ 
Methinks  you  Iook  but  poorly  on  this  matter. 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you^  you  were  well 

berore. 

Pray,  Sir,  be  comforted  ^  I  have  forgot  all. 

Truly  forgiven  too.    W  ife,  you  are  a  right 

one,  [j^. 

And  now  with  unknown  nations  I  dare  trust 

Juan,  No  more  fcign'd  fights,  my  lord; 

they  never  prosper. 

Letm.  Who's  this?  the  devil  in  the  vault! 

Altea,  'Tis  he.  Sir,  [it. 

And  as  lovingly  drunk,  as  tho'  he  had  studied 

Cac.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  and  kiss  me, 

lady! 

Kiss  my  sweet  face,  and  make  thy  husband 

cuckold  I 
An  ocean  of  sweet  sack !  Shall  we  speak  trea- 
son? 
Leon.  He's  devilish  drunk. 
Duke.  I  had  thought  h'  had  been  a  devil  | 
He  made  as  many  noises,  and  as  horrible. 
Leon,  Oh,  a  true  lover.  Sir,  will  lament 
loudly. 
Which  otthe  butts  is  your  mistress? 
Cac,  Butt  in  thy  belly! 
Leon,  There's  two  in  thine  I'm  sure,  'tis 

jtrown  so  monstrous. 
CS.  Butt  in  thy  face! 
Leon,  Go,  carry  him  to  sleep. 
A  fool's  love  should  be  druuk;  he  has  paid 

well  for't  too. 
When  he  is  sober,  let  him  out  to  rail. 
Or  hang  himself;  there  will  be  no  loss  of  him. 
[Exeunt  Cacafogo  and  Servant. 


^*  And  find  what  *tis  to  play  the  fool  in  folly. 

And  see  with  clear  eyes  your  detcMted  fbl^.]  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
by  a.  slight  cast  of  thd  printer's  eye,  words  that  belong  only  to  one  line  are  repeated  in  the  pre- 
ceding or  following;  one,  anfl  in  that  case  they  frequently  exclude  words  that  may  be  totally 
different  in  all  their  letters.  This,  I  believe,  has  happened  in  the  lines  referr'd  to,  where  the 
same  word  ends  both;  and  as  it  does  not  make  absolute  nonsense  in  either  conjecture,  cannot 
mmXj  determine  to  which  it  belongs.  If  the  reader  thinks  playing  the  fool  in  folly  not  a  jus- 
Manle  expressicm,  he  will  chnse  to  discard  it  from  the  first,  and  men  tin  or  t^tce  may  supply 
t)m  vacancy ;  but  as  I  think  the  expression  not  unjustifiable,  the  following  seems  to  me  to  oid 
fiuicat  for  naving  been  the  original. 


And  find  what  *tit  to  play  the  fool  in  folly. 
And  etc  with  clear  eyes  your  detested  crime. 


Stwjrd. 


Play  THE  POOL  in  wolly  is  a  poor  expression  at  any  rate.  We  think  Mr.  Seward's  first 
coojeetura,  of  diacardingthe  word  in  the  first  line,  happier  than  hia  second,  which  he  seeii^p 
loott  inclined  to  a4ppt. 
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TAci^. 


Enter  Perez  and  Esi{fania. 


Leon.  Who*s  this?  my  Mahound cousin?  ^' 

ferez.  Good,  Sir;  *tis  very  good !  'Would 
rd  a  house,  too ! 
(For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air)  [yoii« 
My  Termagant  cox,  1  would  be  bold  to  tell 
I  durst  be  merry  too ;  I  tell  you  plainly. 
You  have  a  pretty  seat,  you  have  the  luck  on*t, 
A  pretty  lady  too;  I  have  miss'd  both : 
My  carpenter  built  in  a  mist,  I  thank  him ! 
Do  me  the  courtesy  to  let  me  see  it. 
See  it  but  once  more.  But  1  shall  cry  for  anger ! 
1*11  hire  a  chandler's  shop  close  under  you. 
And,  for  my  foolery,  sell  sope  and  whip-cord. 
Nay,  if  you  do  not  laugh  now,  and  laugh  hear- 
You  are  a  fool,  coz.  [tily, 

Leon.  I  must  laugh  a  little. 
And  now  Tve  done.    Coz,  thou  shalt  live 
with  mc,  [us. 

My  merry  coz;  the  world  shall  not  divorce 
Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  thou  s^halt  never 
Will  this  content  thee?  [want. 

Perez.  Til  cry,  and  then  I'll  be  thankful. 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll  be  honest  to  you: 
rd  live  a  swallow  here,  I  must  confess. 
Wife,  I  forgive  thee  all,  if  thou  be  honest. 
At  tliy  peril,  I  believe  thee  excellent** 


Eslif.  If  I  prove  otherwise,  let  me  beg  first. 

Ztcon.Hold,  this  i^ yours;  some  recompence 
for  service : 
Use  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he  that  gave  it 

Duke.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  com* 
mission.  Sir. 
Now  you  are  a  captain. 

Leon.  You're  a  noble  prince.  Sir; 
And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen.*^ 

Omnet.  We  all  rejoice  in't. 

Juan.  Sir,  I  shall  wait  upon  yon  thro'  all 

Alan.  And  I.  [fortunes. 

A  Ilea,  And  I  must  needs  attend  my  mistress. 

Leon.  Will  you  go,  sister? 

Aitea.  Yes,  mdeed,  good  brother; 
I  have  two  ties,  my  own  blood,  and  my  mis- 

Marg.  Is  she  your  sister?  [tress. 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife. 
And  my  best  sister;  for  she  prov'd  so,  wench. 
When  she  deceiv'd  you  with  a  loving  husband. 

Aliea,  I  would  not  deal  so  truly  for  a  stran- 
ger. 

Marg.  Well,  I  could  chide  you ; 

But  it  must  be  lovingly,  and  like  a  sister. 

I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feast  you  no- 
bly, 
(For  now  I  have  an  honest  heart  to  love  you) 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Neptune. 


♦5  Mv  Mahound  cousin.- 


My  Termagant  coz^  In  an  old  play,  called  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  Tafata  says, 

*  — —  I  am  so  haunted 

*  With  a  swa^^ring  captaine,  that  sweares  (God  bless  us) 

*  Like  a  very  Tarmagant,'  &c. 

And  Bishop  Hall's  Satires  begin  thus : 

'  Nor  Ladie's  wanton  love,  nor  wand' ring  knight, 
'  Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  ail  richly  dight ; 
'  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  P^an  vaunt 
'  Of  mightie  Mahound,  and  great  Termagaunt^ 

Hamlet  says,  *  I  could  have  such  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'er -doing  TVrmcrgan/,  Termagant 
occurs  in  King  and  No  King.     Sec  note  31  on  that  play.  R, 

♦♦  At  thy  peril,  I  believe  thee  excellent. 

Eslif.  If  I  prove  othertoays,  let  me  heg first. 

Hold,  this  is  yours,  some  recompence  Jbr  service.']  The  latter  end  of  Perez's  speech  and 

Est\fanias  answer  nave  somedithculties  in  them.     I  suppose  the  Poets  meant  to  make  Perez 

say,  that  he  bcliev'd  his  wife  honest  at  her  peril,  because,  if  he  found  herotherways  he  would 

•evcrrly  punish  her.    She  answers ;  let  me  first  beg  my  bread  before  I  prove  otherways.    The 


likewise 


And  now  a  soldier,  gentlemen. 
Omnes.  We  all  rejoice  in't. 

But  \\\\\  as  well  as  the  old  corrupt  text,  makes  three  redundant  syllables  to  the  verse.  Tht 
ohtiervation  of  this  immediately  discovered  a  mor^  probable  corruption,  vix.  that  the  word 
men tlr turn,  only  denotes  the  speakers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  Leon*s  speech.  Seward. 

Mr.  Scwartl  therefore  reads. 

And  now  a  soldier. 

Gen  tl .  fVe  all  rejoice  in  t ; 

Wt  w«  think  his  first  correction  was  right.  Three  redundant  syllables  often,  ▼ery  often,  occur 
ill  iht  pteyi  of  our  Authors  and  their  cotemporaries,  and  even  in  Howe. 
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Juan.  Your  colours  you  must  wear,   and 

wear  *eiTi  proudlv. 
Wear  *em  before  the  bullet,  and  in  blood  too; 
And  all  the  world  shall  know  we're  Virtue's 

servants. 


Duke.  And  all  the  world  shall  know,  a 
noble  mind 
Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind. 

lExeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 


Good  ntght,  our  worthy  friends !  and  may 

you  part 
Each  witn  as  merry  and  as  free  a  heart 
As  you  came  hither !  To  those  noble  ejes, 
'I'hat  dei^  to  smile  on  our  poor  faculties. 


And  give  a  blessing  to  our  labouring  ends. 
As  we  hope'^inany  to  such  fortune  send 
Their  own  desires,  wives  fair  as  lisht,  aa 
chaste!  [hastal 

To  those  that  live  by  ipitt,  wivtt  made  in 


Vol..  I. 
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THE 


LAWS   OF   CANDY 

A    TRAGI-COMEDY. 


*rius  Play  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  our  Poets;  and  is  one  of  the  few 
which  are  not  totally  ascribed  to  Fletcher  by  the  panegyrists.  Its  first  publication  was  in  the 
folio  of  1(>17.    It  has  lain  long  dormant;  and,  we  believe,  never  received  any  alteration. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Men. 

Cassilamb,  general  of  Candy. 

A.VTI  jrous,/  "»  toCassilaHt.  and  U*  com. 
t     petttor. 

Fernando,  {"j^'^^"<]|''»'«"'   '««''"' 

Philander.  {pnnct<ifCy^pa^.u,nately 

'  C.     tn  love  wUh  Eroia* 
Hniff^Af  o   Z^**  ambitious  politick  lord  qf 

UONZALO,  I       y^^.^^ 

Gaspero,  secretary  of  state, 
Mel  ITU  s,  a  gentleman  <(f  Candy, 

'    i     suane. 


Decius,  friend  to  Antinous, 

PORPHYCIO,  "> 
POSSENNE,     }'^<^Ors. 

Paolo  Michael,  a  Venetian  ambassddar^ 

MocHiNGo,  an  ignorant  servant  to  Erota, 

Gentlemen. 

Soldiers. 

Servants. 

WoMEir. 

Erota     (^  princess,  imperious,  and  of  an 

*   X     overweening  beauty. 
Annophel,  daughter  to  Cussilane. 
Hyparcha,  QtiendaM  on  the  princess  Erota. 


Scewe,  candy. 


ACT   L 


Enter  Gaspero  and  Melitus. 

ilfe/f/ti«.CIR,  you're  the  very  friend  Iwbh'd 
^     to  meet  with ; 

I  have  a  large  discourse  invites  your  ear 

To  be  an  auditor. 

Gasp.  And  what  concerns  it?  poves 

Mel.   The  sadly-thriving  progress  of  the 

Between  my  lord  the  prince,  and  thai  great 
lady, 

Whose  insolence,  and  never-yet-match*d  pride, 

C'an  by  no  character  be  well  express*d. 

But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota.' 


Gasp.  Alas,  Melitus,  I  should  guess  the  best 
Success  your  prince  could  fihd  from  her,  to  be 
As  harsn  as  the  event  doth  prove:  But  now 
•Tis  not  a  time  to  pity  passionate  griefs,* 
When  a  whole  kingdom  in  a  manner  lies 
Upon  its  death-bed  bleeding. 

Mel.  W^ho  can  tell 
Whether  or  no  these  many  plagues  at  onoe 
Hang  over  this  unhappy  land  for  her  sake. 
That  is  a  monster  in  ii? 

Gasp.  Here's  the  misery 
Of  having  a  child  our  prince;  else  I  pre- 
sume 


« 

*  Whose  insolence,  and  never-yet-matclCd  pride. 

Can  by  no  character  be  well  expressed,  -^ 

But  in  her  on!y  name,  the  proud  Erota. J  It  is  difficult,  by  any  Etymology,  to  reconcile 

this  name  and  character  to  each  other.     From  Zfvi  can  only  be  derived  the  attributes  of  love ; 

and  from  Hp*;f  those  of  greatness,  on  which  insolence  and  pride  are  indeed  not  uncommon, 

though  not  constant,  attendants. 

*  Passionate  griefs.l^  i.  e.  Griefs  proceeding  from  love. 
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The  bold  Venetians  had  not  dar'd  to  attempt 
So  bloody  an  invasion. 

Mel,  Vet  1  wonder 
Why,  master  secretary,  ttill  tlie  tenite 
So  almost-superstitiou&ly  adores 
Gonzalo,  the  Venetian  lord,  considering 
The  outrage  of  his  countrymen. 

Gasp,  The  senate 
Is  wise,  and  therein  just;  for  this  Gonzaloy 
Upon  a  massacre  performed  at  sea 
By  th*  admiral  of  Venice,  on  a  merchant 
Of  Candy,  when  the  cause  was  to  be  heard 
Before  the  senate  there,  in  open  court 
Professed,  that  the  cruelty  the  admiral 
Hadshew*d»  desenr'd  iwt  only  fine,  but  death : 
(For  C'andy  then  and  Venice  were  at  peace.) 
Since  when,  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate. 
For  conquest  of  our  land,  *tis  known  for  cer< 

tain. 
That  only  this  Gonzalo  dar'd  to  oppose  it; 
His  rtMoon  was,  because  it  too  much  sarour'd 
Of  lawless  and  unjust  ambitioo. 
I'he  wars  were  scarce  begun,  but  he,  in  fear 
Of  quarrels  *gainst  his  life,  fied   from  his 

country. 
And  hither  came,  where  to  confirm  his  truth, 
I  know,  Melitus,  he,  out  of  his  own  store. 
Hath  monied  Cassilane,  the  general. 

Mel,    What,  with6ut  other  pledge  than 
Bare  promise  of  repayment  ?  [Cassilane*s 

Gasp,  No,  it  may  be 
He  has  some  petty  lordship  to  retire  to ; 
But  Uius  he  hath  done.  Now,  'tis  fit,  Melitus, 
The  senate  should  be  thankful,  otherwise 
They  should  annihilate  one  of  those  laws 
For  which  this  kingdom  is,  throughout  the 
Unfoilow'd  and  admir'd.*  f  world, 

Mel.  What  laws  are  those.  Sir? 
Let  me  so  much  importune  you. 

Gasp,  You  shall ;  rthu««  : 

And  they  be  worth  your  knowledge.    Briefly 
Whoe*er  he  be  that  can  detect  apparently 
Another  of  ingratitude,  for  any 
Kfceived  benefit,  the  plaintiff  may 
Require  th*  offender's  life;  unless  he  please 
Freely  and  willingly  to  grant  remission. 

Mrl.  By  which  strict  law,  the  senate  is  in 
Hhonld  they  neglrct  Cfonzalo?  [danger. 

Gasp,  Hiffht;  the  law 
IV'inits  a  like  equality  to  aliens. 
As  to  a  home-lK>rn  patriot. 

Mef.  Pray,  Sir,  the  other? 

Gasp.  Know,  Melitus, 
Th«  elder  Cretans  flourish'd  many  years, 
1  n  war,  in  peace  unparalleled ;  and  they 
(To  npur  heroic  spirits  on  to  virtue) 


Enacted,  that  what  man  soe*er  he  were. 
Did  noblest  in  the  field  against  his  enemy. 
So  by  the  general  voice  approv*d,  and  known. 
Might,  at  his  home-return,  make  his  d^nan^ 
For  satisfaction  and  reward. 

Mel.  They  are 
Both  famous  laws  indeed. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Master  secretary. 
The  senate  is  about  to  sit,  and  crave 
Your  presence. 

Gasp.  What,  so  suddenly? 

Mess.  These  letters 
Will  she>^'  the  causes  why. 

Gasp.  Heav'n,  thou  art  great,' 
And  worthy  to  be  thank*d! 

Mel.  Your  countenance.  Sir, 
Doth  promise  some  good  tidings. 

Gasp.  Oh,  the  best 
And  happiest  for  this  land  that  e*er  was  toM! 
All  the  Venetian  forces  are  defeated. 

Mel.  how.  Sir?  [more,  there  is 

Gasp.  And  what  doth  add  some  delight 
Amongst  the  soldiers  a  contention 
Who  shall  be  the  triumpher;  and  it  stands 
Doubtful  between  a  father  and  his  son. 
Old  Cassilane,  and  young  Antinous. 

MeL  Why  may  not  both  demand  it? 

Gasp.  The  law  denies  it ; 
But,  where  the  soldiers  do  not  all  consent. 
The  parties  in  contention  are  referr*d 
1  o  plead  before  the  senate ;  and  from  them 
Upon  an  open  audience  to  be  judg*d 
The  chief,  aud  then  to  -make  demands. 

Mel.  Vou  ravish  me  with  wouder  and  de- 
light. 

Gasp.  Come;  as  we  walk,  I  shall  more 
fully  inform  you.  \^Exeunt. 

Enter   Cassilane,  Arcanes,   Antinous,   and 

Decius.  ^ 

Cass.  Admit  no  soldier  near  us,  till  the 
Have  took  their  places.  [senate 

Arc.  You're  obey*d,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Decius,  fall  off. 

Dec.  I  shall. 

Cass.  Give  leave,  Arcanes. 

[£r.  Arc.  and  Dec. 
Young  man,  come  nearer  to  me!  W*ho  am  1? 

Ant.  1 1  were  a  sin  against  the  piety 
Of  filial  duty,  if  I  shoiud  forget 
The  debt  I  owe  my  father  on  my  knee. 
Your  pleasure? 

Cass.  What!  so  low?  canst  thou  find  joints, 
Yet  be  an  elephant?  Antinous,  arise; 


>  IJn followed  and  admir'd.]  Mr.  TheQbald  chuses  to  read  ui{fellow*d,  which  is  certsdnly 
•n  improvement,  though  not  a  necessary  one.  Seward. 

Theobald's  feuding  is  probably  genuine,  unless  the  Poets  alluded  to  the  well-known  lines 
•rOvid; 

>■■■  yideo  meliora,  proboque^ 

Deieriora  sequor; 

y^t  unfwllowed  is  a  harsh  expression. 
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Thou  wilt  belie  opinion,  and  rebate 
Th*  ambition  of  toy  gallantry,  that  they 
Whose  confidence  tnou  hast  bewitch*d,  should 


Their  little  sod  of  war  kneel  to  his  father, 
Tho'  in  my  nand  I  did  grasp  thunder. 

Ani,  Sir, 
For  proof  that  I  acknowledge  you  the  author 
Of  giving  me  my  birth,  I  have  discharged 
A  part  ot  my  obedience.    But  if  now 
You  should  (as  cruel  fathers  <lo)  proclaim 
Your  right,  and  tyrant-like  usurp  the  glory 
Of  my  peculiar  honours,  not  derived 
From  succc^sary,^   but  purchased  with  my 

blood. 
Then  I  mui(t  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  ail  interposers. 

Cass.  Boldly  urg*d. 
And  proudly  I  1  could  love  thee,  did  not  anger 
Consult  with  just  disdain,  in  open  language 
To  call  thee  most  ungrateful.    Say  freely. 
Wilt  thou  resisn  the  flatteries  whereon 
The  reeling  pillars  of  a  popular  breuth 
Have  rais'd  thy  giant- 1  ike  conceit,  to  add 
A  suffrage  to  thy  father's  merit?  Speak. 

/Ini.  Sir,  hear  me:  Were  tliere  not  a  chro* 
nicle  [report 

Well  penu'd  by  all  ihtir  tongues,  who  can 
What  they  have  seen  you  do;  or  had  you  not 
Best  in  your  own  perforniance  writ  yourself. 
And  been  your  own  text,  1  would  undertake 
Alone,  without  the  help  of  art  or  character,' 
But  only  to  recoutit  your  deeds  in  arms. 
And  you  should  ever  then  be  fam'd  a  precedent 
Of  living  victonf :  But,  as  you  are 
Great,  and  well  worthy  to  oe  stiled  great. 
It  would  betray  a  ))overty  of  spirit 
In  me  til  obstruct  my  fortunes,  or  descent. 
If  t  should  coward-like  surrender  up 
Th*  interest,  which  th*  inheritance  of  your 
virtue,  [nour. 

And  mine  own  thrifty  fate,  can  claim  in  ho- 
My  lord,  of  all  the  mass  of  fame,  which  any 
That  wears  a  sword,  and  liath  but  seen  me 

Gives  me,  I  will  not  share,  nor  yield  one  jot. 
One  tittle! 

Cass.  Not  to  me? 

Ant.  You  are  my  father. 
Yet  not  to  you. 


Cass.  Ambitious  boy,  how  dar*st  thou 
To  tell  me,  that  thou  wilt  contend? 

Ani.  Had  I 
Been  slothful,  and  not  followed  you  in  all 
The  straits  of  death,  you  miglu  have  justly 

tlien 
Reputed  me  a  bastard :  'Tis  a  cruelty. 
More  tlian  to  murder  innocents,  to  take 
The  life  of  my  yet-infant  honour  from  me. 
•Cass.  Antinous,  look  upon  this  badge  of 

age,  [yesLTt, 

Thy   father's  grey-hair'd  beard :    Full  fifty 
(And  more  than  naif  of  this,  ere  thou  wert 

bom) 
I  have  been  known  a  soldier;  in  which  time 
I  found  no  difference  'tu'ixt  war  and  peace. 
For  war  was  peace  to  me,  and  peace  was  war. 
Antinous,  mark  me  well;  there  hath  not  liv*d 
These  fifty  yeqrs  a  man  whom  Crete  preferr  d 
Before  thy  father ;  let  me  boldly  boast, 
^Thy  father,  both  for  discipline  and  action. 
Hath  so  long  been  the  first  of  all  his  nation: 
Now,  canst  thou  think  it  honest,  charitable. 
Nay  humane,  being  so  young,  my  son,  my 

child. 
Begot,  bred,  taught  by  me,  by  me  thy  father. 
For  one  day's  service,  and  ih^t  one  thy  first,* 
To  rob  me  of  a  glory  which  I  fought  for 
A  half  of  hundred  ye^rs?  • 

Ant.  My  case  observes 
Both  equity  and  precedents ;  for.  Sir, 
That  very  clay  whereon  you  got  your  fame. 
You  took  it  m>m  some  other,  who  was  then 
Chief  in  repute,  as  you  are  now,  and  had  been 
Perhaps  as  many  years  deserving  that 
Whicn  you  gain*d  in  a  day,  as  1  have  mine. 

Cass.  But  he  was  not  my  father  then,  An- 
Thou  leav*st  out  that.  [tinous; 

Ani.  Sir,  had  he  been  your  father. 
He  had  been  then  imuiortal;  for  a  father 
Heightens  his  reputation  where  his  son 
Inherits  it;  as,  when  you  give  us  life. 
Your  life  is  not  diminished,  but  renew*d 
In  lis  when  you  are  dead,  and  we  are  still 
Your  living  miages. 

Cass.  So  be  thou  curs*d 
In  thy  posterity,  as  i  in  thee. 
Dishonourable  boy!  Oh,  shall  that  sun. 
Which  not  a  year  vet  since  l>eheld  uie  mounted 
Upon  a  fiery  steeii,  waving  my  sword. 


not  deriv*d 


From  successaru  ]  Mr.  Theobald  would  read,  either  yVom  successors^  or  from  ancestry; 
Mr.  Seward  prints,  Ao/  derived  nor  successaru.  But  as  it  is  not  iui|)0$sible  but  the  Authors, 
with  their  usual  licence  of  phraseology,  meant  by  the  words,  not  deriv'd  from  successary,  to 
signify,  '  not  derived  from  succession,*  we  have  followe<l  the  old  authority. 

5  Without  the  help  of  art,  or  characlcr.^  If  this  be  genuine,  the  word  character  must 
signify  the  same  with  rhetorick  or  oratory,  but  &«  tlie  change  of  the  particle  will  turn  it  to  a 
verb  and  render  it  applicable  to  the  context, in  its  u^iial  acceptation,  1  have  ventured  to  make 
the  change*  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  chuses  to  read,  witliout  the  help  of  art,  to  character.  The  old  text  requiifs  no 
alteration,  and  the  word  character  need  not '  signify  tlie  same  with  rhetorick  or  oratory,*  but 
types^  or  letters,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  to  tliis  day.     '  You  know  the  chuiai  lev  Coicunin" 


cfir  h:indw'riung)  to  be  your  brother's,*  says  Glocester  in  Kin|;  Lear. 
•  For  one.  daijs  service,  and  that  on  thujiist.^ 


3  Corrected lu  IT  >  <*. 
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And  teaching  this  ycning  man  to  manage 

arms. 
That  was  a  raw,  fresh  novice  in  the  feats 
Of  chivalry,  shall  that  same  sun  be  witness 
Against  this  brat,  of  his  ingratitude? 
Who,  to  eclipse  the  light  of  my  renown. 
Can  no  way  nope  to  get  a  noble  name. 
But  by  the  treadins  on  hb  father's  greatness ! 
Thou  wilt  not  yield? 

Enter  Arcanes  and  Decius. 

Ant,  My  life,  but  not  the  prize 
My  sword  hath  purchas*d. 

Arc.  The  senate,  my  lord. 
Are  here  at  hand,  and  all  the  soldiers 
Begin  to  throng  about  them. 

Cass.  Now,  Arcanes, 
The 

Arc.  What,  Sir? 

Cats.  Trifles  will  affront  us;  tliat 
Fine  fighting  stripling! 

Arc.  Let  him  nave  the  shame  on*t. 
'Please  you  withdraw  on  this  side. 

Cass.  My  great  heart 
Was  never  qiiaird  before. 

Dec.  My  lord,  be  confident; 
Let  not  your  father  daunt  you. 

Ant.  Decius,  whither 
Must  I  withdraw? 

Dec.  On  this  side.    See,  the  soldiers  fnate. 
Attend  your  pleasure.    Courage,  Sir;  the  se- 

Cass.  Way  for  the  senate! 

Enter  Porphycioy  Possenne,  three  Senators, 
ConzalOf  Gaspero,  and  Soldiers, 

Can,  My  good  lords,  I  know  not 
What  tax  of  arrogance  1  may  incur. 
Should  I  presume,  tho*  courted  by  your  fa- 
vours, 

rather 


.,,  , ,  , becoming  place, 

Tinn  run  the  hazard  of  a  doubtful  censure. 

Poss.  My  lord,  your  wisdom  is  both  known 
and  tried ; 
We  cannot  rank  you  in  a  nobler  friendship 
Than  your  j?reat  service  to  the  state  deserves. 

Porph.  Will't  please  you  sit? 


Enter  Fernando,  with  Soldiert. 

Gen.  What,  here,  my  lord  Porpfaycio? 
It  must  not  be. 

Porph.  My  lord,  you  are  too  modest. 

Gon.  It  is  no  season  to  be  troublesome, 

Else But  I've  done.    Your  lordships  arc 

observ*d. 

Gasp,  Is  the  demandant  ready? 

Arc.  He  is  ready. 

Gasp.  Produce  nim  then. 

Arc.  Before  this  sacred  presence^ 
I,  by  a  general  consent,  am  made 
The  soldier's  voice,  and  to  your  gracious  wis- 
doms LpioD, 
Present,  as  chief  in  arms,  his  country's  cnani- 
Cassilane.                                  [lesser  number 

Dec,  Most  reverend  lords,  you  hear  the 
Of  those  who  have  been  guardians  to  this 

country. 
Approve  this  champion ;  I,  in  all  their  naraa 
Who  fought  for  Candy,  here  present  befort 

you 
The  mightiest  man  in  arms,  Antinous. 
Speak,  lellow^soldiers! 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous! 

Gasp.  Stand  by,  all,  save  the  two  competitors. 

Poss.  My  lonls,  how  much  your  cooutiy 
owes  you  both. 
The  due  reward  of  your  desertful  glories. 
Must  to  posterity  remain :  But  yet 
Since,  by  our  law,  one  only  can  make  daim 
To  the  proposed  honours  which  you  both 
(It  seems)  nave  truly  merited,  tafee  leave 
Freely  to  plead  your  rights ;  we  shall  attend  ye. 

Porp A.  Wherein  priority  of  voice  b  granted. 
Lord  Cassilane,  to  you ;  for  that  your  rare 
And  long  experience  in  the  course  of  war. 
As  well  doth  challenge  it,  as  the  best  privilege 
Of  order  and  civility,  for  that 
You  are  your  brave  opponent's  worthy  father. 
Say,  countrymen,  are  you  content? 

Sold.   Av,  ay.  • 

Cass,  llight  grave,  right  gracious  fathers! 

how  unfit 

It  is  for  me,  that  all  my  life-time  have 

Been  practis'd  in  the  school  of  blood  and 

slaughter,  [well. 

To  bandy  words  now  in  my  life's  laj»i  farc- 


f  Give  proof  of  mi/  unfeigned  humility 
liif  force,  tho*  mean,  yet  more  becoming  place.^  To  give  ])roof  of  an  uufeigu'd  huniilitvby 
JiSrref  is  an  expression  evitlcnlly  absurd,  and  1  have  ventured  to  substitute  the  word  which  the 
context  requires  instead  of  force.  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  words  so  totally  different  in  all 
their  letters  as  this  i\m]  force  could  not  easily  be  mistook  for  each  other,  either  iJy  transcriber  or 
|MrintiT.  This,  I  ailow,  has  very  rarely  happened,  though  sometimes  it  has,  as  in  the  first 
Si'rne  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess, yhe/  was  wrote  instead  of  goc.  But  in  such. great  chanp^f?. 
without  the  authority  of  an  old  edition,  conjecture  ought  not  to  dictate  any  einendatton,  unless 
ii  can  give  a  probable  reason  for  the  comijition;  and  m  this  case  I  think  there  is  one.  Kverv 
itum  tHUiversant  in  criticism  knows  how  often  marginal  comments  have  crept  into  the  text,  1 
ilHiJlciHe  therefore  that  some  person  who  saw  the  pride  of  Cassilane,  and  that  his  unfeiffned 
huiuilitv  here  was  really  n  forced  one,  wrote  ly  force  in  the  margin,  which  the  printer  thinking 
iicorfeiiion  inscrrtcd  in  the  text.  Seward, 

W«  have  adopted  Mr.  Scw^ard's  emendation,  though  we  can  by  no  means  allow  that  he  has 
{;i%iMi  *  «  probable  reason  for  the  corruption.' 
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Your  wisdoms  will  consider:    Were  there 

mtch'd 
Anolner,  and  another  field,  like  that 
Which,  not  yet  three  days  since,  this  arm 

hath  scatter*d. 
Defeated,  and  made  nothing,  then  the  man 
That  had  a  heart  to  think  he  could  but  follow 
(For  equal  me  he  should  not)  thro*  the  lanes 
Of  danger  and  amazement,  might  in  that,   ^ 
That  only  of  but  following  me,  be  happy. 
Reputed  worthy  to  be  made  my  rival : 
For  'tis  not,  lords,  unknown  to  those  about 

me,  [fidence 

(My  fellow-soldiers)  first,  with  what  a  con- 
I  led  them  on  to  fight,  went  on  still,  and. 
As  if  I  could  have  been  a  second  nature. 
As  well  in  heartening  them  by  my  example. 
As  by  my  exhortation,  I  gave  life 
To  quicken  courage,  to  inflame  revenge. 
To  heighten  resolution;  in  a  word. 
To  out-do  action.    It  boots  not  to  discover. 
How  that  ^oung  man,  who  was  not  fledg'd 

nor  skiird 
In  martial  play,  was  cv*n  as  ignorant 
As  childish ;  but  I  list  not  to  disparage 
His  non-ability :  The  signal  given 
Of  battle,  when  our  enemies  came  on, 
(Directed  more  by  fury,  than  by  warrant 
Of  policy  and  stratagem)  I  met  them, 
I,  in  the  fore-front  of  the  armies,  met  them ; 
And,  as  if  this  old  weather-beaten  body 
Had  been  compos'd  of  cannon-proof,  I  stood 
The  vollies  of  their  shot.    I,  I  myself. 
Was  he  that  first  dis-rank*d  their  woods  of 

pikes: 
But  when  we  came  to  handy  strokes,  as  often 
As  I  lent  blows,  so  oflen  1  gave  wounds, 
And  every  wound  a  death.    I  may  be  bold 
To  justify  a  truth ;  this  very  sword 
Of  mine  slew  more  than  any  twain  besides  1 
And,  which  is  not  the  least  of  all  my  glory. 
When  he,  this  young  man,  hand  to  hand  in 

fight. 
Was  by  the  general  of  the  Venetians, 
And  such  as  were  his  retinue,  unhors*d, . 
I  stepp'd  between,  and  rescud  him  myself. 
Or  horses*  hoofs  had  trampled  him  to  dirt; 
And  whilst  he  was  remounting,  I  maintain*d 
The  combat  with  the  gallant  general, 
'Till,  having  taken  breath,  he  throng'd  before 

me, 
Renew*d  the  fight,  and  with  a  fatal  blow. 
Stole  both  that  honour  from  me,  and  his  life 
From  him,  whom  I  before,  myself  alone, 
ilad  more  than  full  three  quarters  kill'd :  A 

man 
Well  worthy  only  by  this  hand  to  have  died. 
Not  by  a  boy*s  weak  push.    I  talk  too  much; 
But  'tis  a  fault  of  age!  If  to  bring  home 
Long  peace.  Ions  victory,  ev*a  toyourcapitol; 
I  f  to  secure  your  Kingdom,  wives, and  children. 
Your  lives  and  liberties ;  if  to  renown 
Yours  honours  thro*  the  world,  to  fix  your 

names, 
}Jikt  blaiing  stars  admir'd,  and  fear'd  by  M 


That  have  but  heard  of  Candy,  or  a  Cretan  ; 
Be  to  deserve  th*  approvement  of  my  man- 
hood, [examine 
Then  thus  much  have  I  done :  What  more. 
The  annals  of  my  life;  and  then  consider 
What  I  have  been,  and  am.  Lords,  I  have 
said.  flawfu), 

Gon.  With  rev*rence  to  the  senate,  is  it 
Without  your  custom's  breach,  to  say  a  wordi 

Poss.  Say  on,  my  lord  Gonzalo. 

Gon,  I  have  heard. 
And  with  no  little  wonder,  such  high  deeds 
Of  chivalry  discours'd,  that  I  confess, 
I  do  not  think  the  worthies,  while  they  liv*d. 
All  nine,  deserv'd  as  much  applause,  or  me- 
mory. 
As  this  one :  But  who  can  do  aught  to  gain 
The  crown  of  honour  from  him,  must  be 
somewhat  [path. 

More  than  a  man.    You  tread  a  dang  rous 
Yet  I  shall  hear  you  gladly;  for,  believe  me. 
Thus  much  let  me  profess,  in  honour's  cause, 
I  would  not  to  my  father,  nor  my  king, 
(My  country's  fattier)  yield :  If  you  transcend 
What  we  have  heard,  I  can  but  only  say. 
That  miracles  are  yet  in  use.     I  fear 
I  have  offended. 

Porph,  You  have  spoken  nobly. 
Antinous,  use  your  pnvilegc. 

Ant.  Princely  fathers. 
Ere  I  begin,  one  suit  I  have  to  make ; 
*Tis  just,  and  honourable. 

Porph.  &  Poss.  S\icak,  and  have  it. 

Ant.  That  you  would  please  the  soldieif 
might  all  stand 
Together  by  their  general. 

Poss.  'Tis  granted. 
All  fall  to  yonder  side !  Go  on,  Antinouj. 

Ant.  I  shall  be  brief  and  plain.    All  what 
my  father 
(This  country's  patron)  hath  discours'd,  is  true. 
Fellows  in  arms,  speak  you;  is't  true? 

Soid.  True,  true.  [formance 

Anl.  It  follows,  that  the  blaze  of  my  per- 
Took  light  from  what  I  saw  him  do :  And 
thus  [ful, 

A  city,  tho*  the  flame  be  much  more  dread- 
May  from  a  little  spark  be  set  on  fire. 
Of  all  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  give  instance 
Only  in  three  main  proofs  of  my  desert : 
First,  I  sought  out  (out  thro'  how  many  dan- 
gers, [mandcr. 
My  lords,  judge  you)  the  chief,  the  great  com- 
The  head  of  that  huge  body,  whose  proud 

weight 
Our  land  shrunk  under;  him  I  found  and 

fought  with. 
Fought  with,  and  slew.    Fellows  in  arms, 

speak  you ; 
Is't  true,  or  not?  • 

Soid.  True,  true. 

Ant.  When  he  was  fall'n. 
The  l^earts  of  all  our  adversaries 
Began  to  quail,  till  youn^  Fernando,  son 
To  the  last  duke  of  Yenice,  gather'd  head^ 
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And  soon  renewed  the  Add ;  by  whose  ex- 
ample* 
The  bold  Venetians  doubling  strength  and 

courage. 
Had  got  the  better  of  the  day :  Our  meo* 
Supposing  that  their  adversaries  grew 
Like  Hydra*s  head,  recoil,  and  *^an  to  fly  ; 
i  folio wM  them ;  and  what  I  sai<t,  they  know : 
The  sum  on*t  is;  I  caird  them  back,  new 

rank*d  them ; 
Led  on,  they  foilow*d,  shrunk  not  till  the  end. 
Fellows  in  arms,  is^t  true,  or  no? 

Sold.  True,  true. 

Ani.  Lastly,  to  finish  all,  there  was  but  one, 
The  only  great  exploit ;  which  was,  to  take 
Fcmanao  jirisoncr,  and  that  hand  to  hand 
In  single  ntLht  I  did,  myself,  without 
The  help  ot  any  arm,  save  tU'  arm  of  Heav*n. 
Speak,  soldiers;  is  it  true,  or  no? 

Sold.  Antinous,  Antinous ! 

AnL  Behold  my  prisoner,  fathers. 

Fern,  This  one  man 
Ruin*d  our  army,  and  hath  glorified 
Ciete  in  her  rofaics  of  mightiness  and  conquest. 

Pots.  We  need  not  use  long  circumbtance 
of  words : 
Antinous,  thou  art  conoueror;  the  Senate, 
The  soldiers  and  diy  valour,  have  pronounced 

All.  Antinous,  Antinous!  [it, 

Porph.  Make  thy  demand. 

Cass.  Please  ye,  my  lords,  give  leave 
That  I  ma^  part. 

Poss.  No,  Cassilane,  the  court 
Should  therein  be  dishonoured;  don't  imagine 
We  prize  your  presence  at  sojslight  a  rate. 
Demand,  Antinous. 

Ant.  Thus,  my  lords ;  to  witness 
How  far  I  am  from  arrogance,  or  thinking 
I  am  more  valiant,  tho*  more  (avour'd,      [is. 
Than  my  most  matchless  father,  my  demand 
That,  for  a  lasting  memory  of  his  name. 
His  deeds,  his  real,  nay,  his  royal  worth. 
You  set  up  in  your  capitol  in  brass 
My  father's  statue,  there  to  stand  for  ever, 
A  monument  and  trophy  of  his  victories. 
With  this  inscription,  to  succeeding  ages : 

*  Cvreat  Cassilane,  patron  of  Candy's  peace, 

*  Per|)etual  triumpher.* 

Porph.  &  Poss,  It  is  granted. 
What  more? 

AhI.  No  more. 

Cass.  How,  boy? 

Oon.  Thou  art  immortal. 
Both  for  thy  son-like  piety,  and  beauties 
Of  an  unronquer'd  mmd! 

Ani.  My  prisoner,  lords. 
To  your  most  sacred  wi-doms  I  surrender; 
Fit  you  his  ransom ;  half  whereof  I  give 
For  la^g^ss  to  the  soldiers,  th*  other  half 
To  the  erection  of  this  monument 

Cass,  Ambitious  villain! 

Oon.  Thou  art  all  inimitable.—— 
Uv  lord.H,  to  work  a  certain  peace  for  Candy 
With  Venice,  use  Fernando  like  a  prince; 
Uu  finiom  1*11  disburse^  whatc'cr  it  be : 


Yet  you  may  stay  him  with  foa,  'till  oon- 

ditions 
Of  amity  shall  be  concluded  on : 
Are  ye  content? 

Porph.  We  are,  and  crer  rest 
Both  friends  and  debtors  to  your  nobleness. 

Gon.  Soldiers,  attend  me  in  the  market- 
place; 
ril  thither  send  your  largess. 

Sold.  Antinous,  Andnons!  [^Exeunt. 

Cass.  I  have  a  suit  too,  lords. 

Porph.  &*  Poss.  Propose  it; 
'Tis  yours,  if  fit  and  just. 

Cass.  Let  not  my  services, 
My  being  forty  vears  a  drudce,  a  pack-horse, 
To  you  and  to  tlie  state,  be  branded  now 
With  ignominy  ne*er  to  be  forgotten : 
Rear  me  no  monument,  unless  you  mean  - 
To  have  me  fam*d  a  coward,  and  t>e  stanip'd 

Poss.  We  understand  you  not.  [so. 

Cass.  Proud  boy,  thou  dost. 
And  tyrant-like  insult* st  upon  my  shame. 

Ant.  Sir,  Heav'n  can  tell,  and  my  integrity. 
What  I  did  was  but  only  to  enforce 
The  sei^ite*8  gratitude.     I  now  acknowledge 
it.  [boy 

Cass.  Observe  it,  fathers,  how  this  hangbfy 
Grows  cunning  in  his  envy  of  mine  honours: 
He  knows  no  mention  can  of  me  be  madci 
But  that  it  ever  likewise  must  be  told. 
How  I  by  him  was  master*d ;  and  for  surety 
That  all  succeeding  times  may  so  report  it. 
He  would  haye  my  dishonoor,  and  his  tri- 
umphs, [fidshood 
Engraved  in  brass :  Hence,  hence  proceeds  the 
Of  his  insinuating;  piety.  [blood. 
Thou  art  no  child  of  mine;  thee  and  thy 
Here  in  the  capitol,  before  the  senate, 
I  utterly  renounce !  So,  thrift  and  £ite 
Confirm  me !  Henceforth,  nerer  see  my  (ace; 
Be  as  thou  art,  a  villain  to  thy  father! 
Lords,  I  must  crave  your  leaves.   Come,  coroe, 
Arcanes.     [^Exeunt  Cass,  and  kit  party. 

Gon,  Here*s  a  strange  high-bom  spirit 

Poss,  'TIS  but  heat 
Of  sudden  present  rage:  \  daieattare 
Antinous  ot  his  favour. 

Ant.  I  notdoiibtit; 
He*s  both  a  good  man,  and  a  good  fiither. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordships. 

Poss.  Do,  Antinous. 

Gon.  Yes;    feast  thy  trtomphs  with  ap» 
plause  and  pleasures. 

Porph.  (Sf  Poss.  Lead  on. 

lExeuni  FUr.  Comets, 

Jlanenl  Antinous  and  Deeius. 

Ant.  *  I  utterly  renounced— —Twas  sp) 
Was't  not,  my  liecius? 

Dec.  Pish:  3roa  know,  my  lotd^ 
Old  men  are  choleric. 

Ant.  And  lastly  parted  [me* 

With,  •  Never  henceforth  see  my  face!*  Oh 
How  have  I  lost  a  father  I  such  a  father! 
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Such  a  oDe»  Decitis!  I  am  miserable. 
Beyond  expression ! 

Dec,  ¥y,  how  unbecoming 
This  shews  upon  your  day  of  fame  I 

Aui,  Oh,  mischief! 
I  must  no  more  come  near  him  j  that  I  know. 
And  am  assur'd  on*t. 

Dec,  Say  you  do  not? 

Ant,  True; 


Put  case  I  do  not :  What  is  Candy  then 
To  lost  Antinous?  Malta^  I  resolve 
To  end  mv  days  in  thee. 

Dec.  How*sthat? 

Ani.  rU  try 
All  humble  means  of  bang  reconcil'd ; 
Which  if  denied,  then  I  may  justlv  say. 
This  day  has  prov*d  my  worst,  Decius,  my 
worst!  lExeuni. 


ACT   II. 


Enter  Gonzalo  and  Gaspero. 

4 

Cosp,  "VrOW  to  what  you  have  heard;  as 

■^^         no  man  can 
Better  than  I,  give  you  her  character;        [to 
For  1  have  been  both  nurs'd,  and  trained  up 


to  bear 


Her  petulant  humours,  and  been 

them ; 

Her  brother,  my  late  master,  did  no  less. 
Strong  apprehensions  of  her  beauty  have 
Made  her  believe  that*  she  is  more  than  wo- 
man: 
And  as  there  did  not  want  those  flatterers 
*Bout  the  world's  conqueror,  to  make  him 

think, 
And  did  persuade  him,  that  he  was  a  god ; 
So  there  be  those  base  files,  that  will  not  stick 
To  buz  into  her  ears,  she  is  an  aiigel. 
And  that  the  food  she  feeds  on  is  ambrosia. 

Gon,  She  should  not  touch  it  then;  'tis 
poets*  fare.  [well 

Gas.  1  may  take  leave  to  say,  she  may  as 
Determine  of  herself  to  be  a  goddess. 
With  lesser  flattery,  than  he  a  god ;       [ther : 
For  she  does  conquer  more,  although  not  fur- 
Kvery  one  looks  on  her,  dies  in  desjiair. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  it  actually. 
To  have  the  next  age  tell  how  worthily. 
And  what  good  cause  he  had  to  perish  so. 
Her  beauty  is  superlative ;  she  knows  it. 
And  knowing  it,  thinks  no  man  can  deserve. 
But  ought  to  perish,  and  to  die  for  her. 
Many  ^at  princes  for  her  love  have  lan- 

guish*d. 
And  given  themselves  a  willing  sacrifice. 
Proud  to  have  ended  so;  and  now  there  is 
A  prince  so  madded  in  his  own  passions. 
That  he  for^ts  the  royalty  he  was  bom  to. 
And  deems  it  happiness  to  be  her  slave. 

Gan,  You  talk  as  if  you  meant  to  wind 
me  in. 
And  make  me  of  the  number. 

Gasp,  Sir, 
Mistake  me  not ;  the  service  that  I  owe  yon 
Shall  plead  for  me :  I  teil  you  what  she  is. 
What  she  expects,  and  what  she  will  e£kct. 
Unless  you  be  the  miracle  of  men. 


That  come  with  a  purpose  to  behold. 
And  go  away  yourself. 

Gon.  I  thank  you;  I  will  do  it.         [wit? 
But,  pray  resolve  me,  how*s  she  stor*d  with 

Gasp,  As  with  beauty,  infinite,  and  more 
To  be  admir'd  at,  than  meddled  with. 

Gon.  And  walks 
Her  tongue  the  same  eait  with  her  feet? 

Gasp.  Much  beyonct :  [so  boldly. 

Whatever  her  heart  thinks,  she  utters,  and 
So  readily,  as  you  would  judge  it  penn*d 
And  studied. 

Enter  Erota^  Philander ,  Annophel,  Hypar* 
cha,  Mochingo,  and  Attendants, 

Gon.  She  comes. 
Gasp.  I  must  leave  you  then; 
But  my  best  wishes  shall  remain  with  yon. 

Gon  Still  I  must  thank  you.  [prince. 

This  is   the  most  passionate,    most  pitiful 
Who,  in  the  caldron  of  affections. 
Looks  as  he  had  been  parboiPd.  \y^^p 

Phil.  If  I  ofiend  with  too  much  lo\'ing 
It  is  a  fault  that  I  must  still  commit. 
To  make  your  mercy  shine  the  more  on  me. 

Eroia.  You  ai«  the  self-same  creature  ye^ 
condemn. 
Or  else  you  durst  not  follow  me,  with  hope 
That  I  can  pity  you,  who  am  so  far 
From  granting  any  comfort  in  this  kind, 
lliat  you  and  all  men  else  shall  perish  first! 
I  wilflive  free  and  single,  'till  I  find 
Something  above  a  man  to  equal  me. 
Put  all  ^ur  bravest  heroes  into  one,* 
Your  kmgs  and  emperors,  and  let  him  come 
In  person  of  a  man,  and  I  should  scorn  him  i 
Must,  and  will  scorn  him! 
Tlie  god  of  love  himself  hath  lost  his  eyes. 
His  bow  and  torch  extinguished,  and  the  poeta 
That  made  him  first  a  gml,  have  kwt  their  fire. 
Since  I  appear'd,  and  from  my  eyes  must  steal 

it. 
This  I  dare  speak;  and  let  me  see  the  man. 
Now  I  have  sjwke  it,  that  doth  dare  deny. 
Nay,  not  believe  it. 

Mock.  He  is  mad  that  does  not. 


Vql,  I. 


'  Put  all  four  hoLWt  heron  into  one,}  Coneeted  in  17M). 
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Eroi:  Have  not  all  natioiM  of  jhe  earth 
heaitlof  me? 
Most  coDie  to  tee  me,  and,  aceinfc  me,  retani*d 
Full  of  my  praises,  teaching  their  chroniders 
To  make  their  stories  perfect?  For  where  the 

name. 
Merely  the  word,  of  &ir  Erota  stands. 
It  is  a  lasting  history  to  time, 
Be^^etdng  admiration  in  the  men. 
And  in  my  own  sex  cnrjr;  which  glory's  lost. 
When  I  shall  stick  my  beauty  in  a  cloud. 
And  scarcely  shine  thro*  it.^  [must  he 

GrON.  Tim  woman's  in  the  attitudes,  and  he 
A  good  astrolo^r  shall  know  her  zodiack. 

PkiL  For  any  man  to  think 
Himself  an  ahle  purchaser  of  you,'^ 
But  in  the  bargain  there  muu  be  declar*d 
Infinite  bounty  *,  otherwise,  I  vow 
By  all  that*s  excellent  and  gracious  in  yon, 
I  would  unlenant  ereiy  hope  lodg*d  in  me. 
And  yield  nysdf  op  kwe*s,  or  your  own 
martyr. 

Eroia.  So  yoo  shall  pleaseVk 

Pkii.  Oh,  yoo  cannot  be 
8«  lieaT*nly  and  so  abaolute  in  all  things. 
And  yet  retain  such  cruel  wranny. 

Eroia,  I  can,  I  do,  I  wifl. 

Gm.  She  is  in  her  [you. 

Moods,  and  her  tenses:  I  will  grammar  with 
And  inake  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you. 
By  your  leave,  great  lady ! 

EftM*  What  are  you? 

Gim.  A  man, 
A  good  man,  that's  a  wealthy,  a  proper  man. 
And  a  proud  man  too;  one  that  understands 
Himself,  and  knows,  unless  it  be  yourself. 
Mo  woman  in  the  universe  deserves  him. 
VtLfi  hidy,  I  must  tell  vou  too  withal, 
1  may  make  doubt  of  that,  unless  you  paint 
With  better  judgment  next  day  than  on  this ; 
Fur  (plain  f  must  be  with  you)  'tis  a  dull 
focus.  [low  is? 

Br9iM,  Knows  any  one  here  what  this  fei- 

Aiten,  He  is  of  Venice,  madam  $  a  great 
magniftco. 
And  gracious  with  the  senate. 

Eroia,  Let  him  keep  then  among  them; 

what  makes  he  here? 

Hare's  state  enough  where  I  am.     Here's 

ado  I—  [him 

You,  tell  him,  if  he  hare  aught  with  us,  let 

J^ook  lower,  and  give  it  in  petition. 

JtfarA.  Miglity  uiagnifico,  my  mistress  bid 
me  IcH  you,        ^  [lower. 

If  you  have  aught  with  her,  you  must  look 
And  yield  it  in  petition. 

Ovn,  Here's  for  thee  a  ducat. 

•  Jhd  clearly  shine  thro*  t/.]  Clearly  being  an  evident  corruption,  dimly ^  harety^  and  « ^ 
K,  were  icverany  proposed  in  1750.    We  prefer  tcarcefy  to  either  of  them,  and,  aa  it  is  not 
jfiy  dlHWent  from  the  old  books  in  the  trace  of  letters,  have  inserted  it  in  the  text. 
••  11)il.  For  any  man  to  think 

ifimsf/fan  able  purchaser  of  you,  &c.]  Some  words  appear  to  haTf  beaa  loal  htfe;  the 
i    O^hMv*  3eward  would  supply  by  reading, 

■^^  'Twcre  arroganctyor  any  man  to  tkini,  Ire 


Moeh,  Yoo  say  well.  Sir;  take  your  own 
course. 

Gon,  I'll  not  grace  yoo. 
Lady,  so  much  as  take  yoo  by  the  hand; 
But  when  I  nhall  vouchisafe  to  touch  your  lip. 
It  shall  be  thro*  your  court  a  holiday 
Proclaim'd  for  so  high  favour. 

Erotn.  This  is  some 
Great  man's  jester :  Sirrah,  begone!  here  h 
No  place  to  tool  in. 

don.  Where  are  the  fools  yon  talk  of? 
I  do  kee|t  two. 

Erota,  No  question  of  it; 
For  in  yourselryou  do  maintain  an  hundred. 

Gon.  And,  besides  them,  I  keep  a  noble 
train,  [and  deep. 

Statists,  and  men  of  action ;  my  purse  is  laxge 
B^nd  the  reach  of  riot  to  draw  dry; 
Fortune  did  vie  with  nature  to  bestow, 
W^hcn  I  was  bom,  her  bounty  equally, 
lis  not  amiss  you  turn  your  eyes  from  mt; 
For,  should  you  stand  and  gaze  me  in  the  fiice. 
You  perish  would,  like  Semele  by  Jove: 
In  Venice,  at  this  instant,  there  do  lie 
No  less  than  threescore  ladies  in  their  grarev 
And  in  their  beds  five  hundred,  fin-  my  knre. 

Mock,  You  lie  more  than  they  I  Yet  it  be- 
comes him  bravely: 
'Would  I  couU  walk  and  talk  sol  I'U  endca- 
vonr  it. 

Erota,  Sir,  do  you  know  me? 

Cfon.    Yes;    you  were  sister  to  the  lalt 
pnnce  of  Candy, 
Aunt  to  this  young  one :  And  I  in  Venice, 
Am  bom  a  lord !  equal  \(\  yon  in  fortunes; 
In  shap(^— I'll  say  no  more;  but  view! 

Moch.  There  needs  no  more  be  said ;  were 

I  a  woman .  [more, 

Oh,  he  does  rarely :  '  In  shap^-^I'll  say  M 
*  But  view !'  Who  could  say  more,  who  betv 

tcr? 
Man  is  no  man,  nor  woman  woman  is. 
Unless  they  have  a  pride  like  one  of  these. 
How  poor  the  prince  of  Cyprus  shews  to  himi 
How  poor  another  lady  unto  her ! 
Carriage  and  state  make  us  seem  demi-gods| 
Humility,  like  beasts,  worms  of  the  earth! 

Enter  Antinous  and  Pectus. 

Ant,  Royal  lady,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Erota.  Sir,  1  know  you  not. 

Anno,  Oh,  my  noble  brother!   welcome 

from  the  wars!  ' 

^»/.  Dear  sister!  [without  him? 

Anno.  Where's  my  father,  that  you  come 
We've  news  of  your  suoceia.    U'  has  hb 

health,  I  hope? 
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Jni*  Yes,  sister^  h*  has  his  health,  hut  is 
not  well.  *  f you  utter? 

Anno.  How?   not  well?  what  riddles  do 
Ani,  1*11  tell  you  more  in  private. 
Gon,  Noble  Sir, 
I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  your  merit. 
Since  1  last  heard  it :  You  re  a  hopeful  youth. 
And  indeed  the  soul  of  Candy.   1  must  speak 
my  thoughts. 
Anno.  The  prince  of  Cyprus,  brother.  Good 
Ani,  Vm  his  servant.  [Decius! 

Phil.  You  are  the  patron  of  your  country. 
Sir; 
So  your  unimitable  deeds  proclaim  you; 
It  IS  no  language  of  my  own,  but  all  men's. 
Gon.  Your  enemies  must  needs  acknow- 
ledge it: 
They  do  not  think  it  flattery  in  your  friends. 
For  if  they  had  a  heart,  they  could  not  want 
a  tongue. 
Erota  Is  this  your  brother,  Annophel? 
Anno.  Yes,  madam. 
Erota,  Your  name*s  Antinous? 
AtU.  I  am,  lady,  that  most  unfortunate 
man.  [soldier, 

Erota,  How  unfortunate?  Are  you  not  the 
The  captain  of  those  captains,  that  did  bring 
Conquest  and  victory  home  along  with  you? 

Ant.  I  had  some  share  in  it?  out  was  the 
Of  the  least  worthy.  [least 

Gon,  Oh,  Sir,  in  your  modesty 
You*  Id  make  a  double  conquest    I  was  an 
ear-witness  [acted, 

When  this  young  man  spoke  lesser  tnan  he 
And  had  the  soldier's  voice  to  help  him  out 
But  that  the  law  compell'd  him,  and  his  ho- 
nour 
Enforced  him  make  a  claim  for  his  reward,' ' 
I  well  perceive  he  would  have  stood  the  roan 
That  he  does  now,  buried  his  worth  in  silence. 
Erota.  Sir,  I  hearken  not  to  him,  but  look 
on  you, 
And  find  more  in  you  than  he  can  relate: 
You  shall  attend  on  me. 
Ant,  Madam,  your  pardon  1 
Erota.  Deny  it  not.  Sir,  for  it  is  more  ho- 

shall. 


nour 


,  know. 


Than  you  have  gptten  i*  th*  field 
Upon  Erota*s  asking,  serve  Erota. 

Ant,  I  may  want  answers,  lady. 
But  never  want  a  will  to  do  you  service. 
I  came  here  to  my  sister  to  take  leave. 
Having  enjoin'd  myself  to  banishment. 
For  some  cause  that  hereafter  you  may  hear. 
And  wish  with  me  1  had  not  the  occasion. 

Anno.  There  shall  be  no  occasion  to  divide 


us: 


Dear  madam,  for  my  Sake  use  your  power. 


Even  for  the  service  that  he  ou^t  to  owe. 

Must,  and  does  owe,  to  you,  his  friends,  and 

country!  fmc 

Erota,  Upon  your  loyalty  to  the  slate  and 

I  do  command  you.  Sir,  not  depart  Candy  I 

Am  1  not  your  princess? 
Ant,  You  are  a  great  lady. 
Erota.  Then  shew  younelf  a  servant  and 
Ant,  I  am  your  vassal.  [a  tabject 

Mock,  You  are  a  coward :  I,  that  dare  not 
fight. 

Scorn  to  be  vassal  to  any  prince  in  Europe. 

Great  is  my  heart  with  pride,  which  I  il  en- 
crease,  [vassalt. 

When  they  are  gone,  with  practice  on  my 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  noble  Caasilane  is  come  to  sea 

you,  madam.  ^  [tinous^ 

Dec,  There's  con^fort  in  those  woids.  An- 

For  here's  the  place  and  persons  that  havte 

power 
To  reconcile  yoA  to  his  love  again. 
Ant,  That  were  a  fortunate' meeting. 

Enter  Castilane  and  Arcanes. 

Cass.  Greatness  still  wait  you,  lady  1 

Erota.  Good  Cassilane,  [valonr. 

We  do  maintain  oar  greatness  thro'  your 

Cass.  My  pray'rs  pull  daily  blessuigii  on  thy 
bcafl. 
My  unoffending  child,  my  Ann<^hel ! — 
Good  prince! — Worthy  Gonaalol — Ha!  art 

thou  here 
Before  me  ?  in  ev'ry  action  art  thou  ambitions? 
My  duty,  lady,  first  offered  here. 
And  lo\e  to  thee,  my  child,  tho'  he  out-strip 
Thus  in  the  wars  he  got  the  start  on  me,  [me. 
By  being  forward,  but  performing  less  1 
All  the  endeavours  of  my  life  are  lost. 
And  thrown  upon  that  evil  of  mine  own 
Cursed  besetting,  whom  I  shame  to  father! 
Oh,  that  the  heat  thou  robb*dst  me  of,  had 

burnt 
Within  my  entrails,  and  begot  a  fever. 
Or  some  won)e  sickness ;  for  tnou  art  a  disease 
Sharper  than  any  physiok  gives  a  name  to ! 

Anno,  Why  do  you  say  so? 

Cass.  Oh,  Annophel,  there  is  good  cause, 
my  girl!  [away 

H'  has  plaid  the  thief  with  me,  and  tilch*d 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour  j 
W^earing  it  publicly  with  that^spplauae. 
As  if  he  justlv  did  mherit  it 

Ant,  'Would  I  had  in  my  infancy  been  laid 

Within  my  grave,  cover'd  with  your  blessings, 

rather  [se*! 

Than  grown  up  to  a  man,  to  meet  your  cur« 


"  But  that  the  law  compeU'd  him  for  his  honour. 

To  inforce  Aim  make  a  claim  for  his  reward."]  The  law  compfWd  him  to  i^fcfrce  him 
seemed  somewhat  absurd;  but  I  was  at  first  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  should  treat  it  as  an 
evident  corruption,  till  obMrving  that  the/or  in  the  second  line  stood  directly  under  that  in  the 
first,  and  that  every  one  kaowshow  frequently  the  printers  make  such  mistakes;  I  yra|  detet- 
min'd  to  treat  it  as  a  mistake.  iieward. 
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Catt.  Oh,  that  thou  hadsti 
Thea  I  had  been  the  father  of  a  child,'* 
Dearer  than  thou  wert  even  unto  me 
When  hope  persuaded  me  I  had  begot 
Another  self  in  thee.     Out  of  mine  ejres. 
As  far  as  I  have  thrown  thee  from  my  heart. 
That  I  may  live  and  die  forgetting  thee! 

Er^ta.  How  has  he  deserv'd  wis  untam*d 


anger, 


[ward, 


That,  when  he  might  have  ask'd  for  nis  re- 
Some  honour  for  himself,,  or  mass  of  pelf. 
He  only  did  request  to  have  erected 
Your  statue  in  the  capitol,  with  titles 
Enjrav'd  upon  t,  '  The  patron  of  his  country?' 
'  Gois,  That,  thal*8  the  poison  in  the  gilded 
cup,  fnour, 

The  serpent  in  the  Aowen,  that  stings  my  ho- 
And  leaves  me  dead  in  fame!  Gods,  do  a 

justice, 
And  rip  his  bosom  up,  that  men  may  see. 
Seeing  believe,  the  subtle  practices 
Written  within  his  heart !  But  I  am  heated. 
And  do  forget  this  presence,Vind  myself. 
Your  pardon,  lady ! 

Eroia.  You  should  not  ask,  'less  you  knew 
how  to  give.  [thoughts 

For  my  sake,   Cassilane,   east  out  o'  your 
All  ill  conceptions  of  your  worthy  son. 
That,  questionless,  has  ignorantly  offended. 
Declared  in  his  penitence. 

Cass.  Bid  me  die,  lady,  for  your  sake  1*11 
do  it ; 
But  that  youMl  say  is  nothing,  for  a  man 
That  has  out-IivM  his  honour;  but  command 
in  any  thing  save  that,  and  Cassilane       [me 
•Shall  ever  be  your  servant.  Come,  Annophel, 
Uly  joy  in  this  world !  thou  shalt  live  with  me, 
Retir  a  in  some  solitary  nook. 
The  comfort  of  my  ace!  My  days  are  short. 
And  ought  to  be  well  spent;  and  I  desire 
No  other  witness  of  them  but  thyself. 
And  good  Arcanes. 

Anno.  I  shall  obey  you.  Sir. 

Gon.  Noble  Sir, 
If  you  taste  any  want  of  worldly  means. 
Let  not  that  discontent  you  :  Know  me^our 
That  hath  and  can  supply  you.  [friend, 

Cass.  Sir,  I  am  too  much  bound  to  you 

already ;  jjpu 

And  'tis  not  of  ,my  cares  the  least,  to  give 

Fair  satisfaction.  [end; 

Gon,  You  may  imagine  I  do  speak  to  that 
But,  trust  me,  'tis  to  make  you  bolder  with 
me. 

Casi.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  may  make  trial 
Mean  time,  my  service  \  [of  you ; 

Anno.  Brother,  be  comforted ;  So  long  as 
I  continue 


I 


Within  my  father^s  love,  yon  eannot  kms 

Stand  out  an  exile.    I  must  go  live  ivtthnim. 

And  I  will  prove  so  good  an  orator 

In  your  behalf,  that  you  again  shall  gain  him. 

Or  I  will  stir  in  him  anoiner  anger^ 

And  be  lost  with  you. 

Ani.  Better  1  were  neglected ;  for  he*s  hasty. 
And,  thro'  the  choler  that  abounds  in  him. 
Which  for  the  time  divides  from  htm  bit 

judgment. 
He  may  cast  vou  off,  and  with  ycm  his  life; 
For  grief  will  straight  surprize  nim,  and  that 
way  [ofWn, 

Must  be  his  death;  the  sword  has  tried  too 
And  all  the  deadly  instruments  of  war 
Have  aim'd  at  his  great  heart,  but  ne'er  eoold 

touch  it : 
Yet  not  a  limb  about  him  wants  a  scar. 

Cass,  Madam,  my  duty! 

Eroia.  Will  you  be  gone? 

Cass,  I  must,  lady !  but  I  shall  be  ready. 
When  you  are  pleas'd  command  me,  for  your 

service. 
Excellent  prince!  To  all  my  hearty  love. 
And  a  eood  farewell ! 

Moch,  Thanks,  honest  Cassilane  1 

Cass.  Come,  Annophel. 

Gon.  Shall  I  not  wait  upon  you.  Sir? 

Cass.  From  hence 
You  shall  not  stir  a  foot.     Loving  Gonaalo, 
It  must  be  all  my  study  to  requite  you. 

Gon.  If  I  may  be  so  fortunate  to  deserve 
The  name  of  friend  from  you,  I  have  eiKMigh. 

Cass.  You  are  so,  and  you've  made  yourself 

Gon,  I  will  then  [so. 

Preserve  it.  [Rjeeunf  Cass,  and  Arc. 

Er»ia.  Antinous,  you  are  my  servant. 
Are  you  noi  ? 

Ant.  'T  hath  pleased  you  so  to  grace  me. 

Erofa.  Why  are  you  then  dejected?  You 
will  say, 
You*ve  lost  a  father;  but  you've  found  a  mis- 
tress 
Doubles  that  loss:  Be  master  of  your  snirit; 
You  have  a  cause  for  it,  which  is  my  favour. 

Gon.  And  mine. 

Erofa.  Will  no  man  case  me  of  this  Ibol? 

Con.  Your  fellow. 

Erota,  Antinous,  wait  upon  us. 

Ani.  I  shall,  madam. 

Gon,  Nay  but,  lady,  lady ! 

Eroia,  Sir,  you're  rude : 
And  if  you  be  the  master  of  such  me:ll!i 
As  you  <lo  talk  of,  you  should  learn  good  man* 
ners. 

Gon.  Oh,  lady,  you  can  Bnd  a  fault  in  me. 
But  not  perceive  it  in  yourself  I  You  must, 
shall  hear  me: 


**  Tlien  I  had  hcen  the  father  of  a  child, 

Dearer  than  thou  wert  even  unto  me, 

IVhen  hope  perswaded  me  I  had  begot 

Another  self  in  thee.'\  This  sentence  seems  a  little  obscure.  It  should  mean,  that  lie 
had  then  only  had  one  child,  viz.  Annophel,  who  is  dearer  to  hiiy  than  Antinous  was  even  al 
the  time  of  his  birth,  when  hope  perswaded  him  that  he  had  begot  another  seUl    Swward, 
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I  bve  yoa  for  your  pride;  *tb  the  best  virtue 
in  you.  [whom 

Eroia.  I  could  hang  this  fellow  now !  By 
Are  you  supported,  that  you  dare  do  this? 
Have  you  not  example  here  in  a  pnnce. 
Transcending  you  in  all  things,  yet  bears  him- 
self 
As  doth  become  a  man  had  seen  my  beauty? 
Back  to  your  country,  and  vour  courtezans, 
Where  you  may  be  admir*d  for  your  wealth; 
Which  being  consumed,  may  be  a  means  to 
gain  you  fbe  g^t 

Th'  opinion  of  some  wit.    Here's  nothing  to 
But  scorn,  and  loss  of  time. 

Gon.  Which  are  things  I  delight  in. 

Erota,  Antinous,  fallow  me. 

[JEjrtV,  with  train. 

Con.  She  is  vex'd  to  the  souL 

Moch.  Let  her  be  vex'd;  *tis  fit  she  should 
be  so. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Gonzalo;  thou  art  in  4>ur 

favour. 
For  we  do  love  to  cherish  lofty  spirits. 
Such  as  percusse  the  earth,  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  th*  clouds. 

Gon.  *Sfoot,  what  thing  is  this? 

Moch.  I  do  love  firework^. 
Because  they  mount ;  an  exhalation  I 
Profess  t*  adore  beyond  a  fixed  star, 
*Tis  more  illustrious,  as  every  thing 


Hais'd  out  of  smoek  is  so  j  their  virtue  is 
In  action :  What  d*ye  thmk  of  me? 

Gon.  Troth,  Sir, 
You  are  beyond  my  guess ;  I  know  you  not* 

Moch.  D*you  know  yourself? 

Gon.  Yes,  Sir. 

Moch.  Why,  you  and  I 
Are  one:  I  am  proud,  and  very  proud  too. 
That  I  must  tell  you ;  I  saw  it  did  become  yo«^ 
Cousin  Gonzalol  prithee,  let  it  be  so. 

Gon,  Let  it  be  so,  good  cousin. 

Moch.  Tm  no  great  one*s  fool. 

Gon.  I  hope  so,  for  alliance  sake. 

Moch.  Yet  I  do  serve 
The  mighty,  monstrous,  and  mi^^nanimous. 
Invincible  Erota. 

Gon.  Oh,  good  cousin. 
Now  I  have  you:  Til  meet  you  in  your  coat. 

Moch.  Coat?  I've  my  horseman's  coat,  I 
must  confess, 
Lin*d  thro'  with  velvet,  and  a  scarlet  outside : 
If  you  will  meet  me  in't,  lil  send  for  it; 
And,  cousin,  ycA  shall  meet  me  with  much 

comfort, 
For  it  is  both  a  new  one,  and  a  right  one; 
It  did  not  come  collateral. 

Gon.  Adieu,  good  cousin! 
At  this  present,  I've  some  business. 

Moch.  Farewell,  excellent  cousin! 

\Exeunl0^ 


ACT  iir. 


Enter  Gomalo  and  Fernando. 

(7cn./^ANDY,  I  say,  is  lost  already. 

^     Fern.  Yes, 
If  to  be  conqueror  be  to  be  lost. 

Gon,  You  have  it;  one  day's  conquest  hath 
undone  them, 
And  sold  them  to  their  vassalage.  For  what 
Havel  else  toil'd  my  brains,  profusely  emptied 
My  monies,  but  to  make  them  slaves  to  Venice; 
That  so,  in  case  the  sword  did  lose  his  edge. 
Then  art  might  sharpen  her's? 

J(pm.  Gonzalo,  how? 

Gon,  Temando,  thus :  You  see  how  thro* 
this  land. 
Both  of  the  best  and  basest  lam  honour'd : 
I  only  gave  the  state  of  Venice  notice. 
When,  where,  and  how  to  land,  or  you  had 
A  better  entertainment ;  I  was  he       [found 
Kncourajf'd  ^oung  Antinous  to  affront 
The  devil  his  father;  for  the  devil,  I  think. 
Dares  not  do  more  in  battle. 

Fern.  But  why  did  you? 
I  find  no  such  great  policy  in  that. 

Gon,  Indeed,  Fernando,  thou  canst  fight, 
nor  pbts 


Had  they  continuM  one,  they  two  alone 
Were  ot  sufficient  courage  and  performance 
To  beat  an  army. 

Fern.  Now,  by  all  my  hopes, 
I  rather  shall  admire,  than  envy  virtue. 

Gon.  Why  then,  by  all  your  hopes  you'll 
rather  have  [be  wise. 

Your  brains  knock'd  out,  than  learn  how  to 
You  statesman!  Well,  Sir,  I  did  more  than 
this;  [sure 

WhenCassilanecrav'd  from  the  common  trea« 
Pay  for  his  soldiers,  I  struck  home,  and  lent 
An  hundred  thousand  ducats.  fhim 

Fern.  Marry,  Sir, 
The  policy  was  little,  the  love  less. 
And  honesty  least  of  all. 

Gon.  How  say  you  by  that? 
Go  fight,  I  say,  go  fight!  Til  talk  no  more 
You  are  insensible.  [with  you; 

Fern,  Well,  I  shall  obser\'e  you. 

Gon.  Why,  look  you.  Sir,  oy  this  meant 
have  I  got 
The  greatest  part  of  Ca5silane*s  estate 
Into  my  hands,  which  he  can  ne*er  redeem. 
But  must  of  force  sink :  D/you  conceive  mo 
now? 
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Ftrn,  Sol 
But  why  have  700  importuned  theienatCy 
For  mc  to  sojourn  witn  him?  '* 

Gon,  There's  the  quinteascDoe, 
The  soul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit : 
For  he,  according  to  his  nobU  nature. 
Will  not  be  known  to  want,  tho*  he  do  want. 
And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  thesooner. 
And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laugh- 
ter. 

Fern,  Here  is  a  perfect  plotted  stratagem ! 

GoR.  Why  coula  you 
Imagine,  that  I  did  not  hate  in  heart 
My  country's  enemies?  Yes,  ve«,  Fernando, 
And  I  will  be  the  man  that  snail  undo  them. 

Fern.  You* re  in  a  ready  way. 

Gon,  I  was  ne*er  out  ofi*t. 

(Enier  Gaspero.) 

Peace ; 

Here  comes  a  wise  coxcomb,  a  tame  coward] 

Now,  worthy  Gaspero,  what» 

You  come,  1  know,  to  be  my  lord  Femando*t 

Conductor  to  old  Cassilane? 

Gasp.  To  wait  upon  him. 

Gon,  And  my  lords  the  senators  sent  you? 

Gasp.  My  noble  lord,  they  did. 

Cron.  My  lord  Fernando, 
This  gentleman,  as  humble  as  you  see  him. 
Is  er'n  this  kingdom*s  treasure :  In  a  word^ 
"Tis  his  chief  glory  that  he  is  not  wiser 
Than  honest,  nor  more  honest  than  approv*d 
In  truth  and  faith. 

Gasp.  My  lord ! 

Gon.  You  may  be  bold  [ccive. 

To  trust  him  with  your  bosom;  he*ll  not  de- 
If  you  rely  upon  him  once. 

Fern.  YOur  name  is  Ga^ro  ? 

Gasp.  Your  servant. 

Gon.  Go,  commend  me. 
Right  honest  Gaspero,  commend  me  heartily^ 
To  noble  Cassilane;  tell  him  my  love 
Is  vow*d  to  him. 

Gasp.  I  shall. 

Gon.  I  know  you  will. 


Mj.lord»  I  cttinot  kmg  beabteoC  ffoo  jm^ 
Fern,  Sir^  you  are  now  my  guide. 

iEni  wUk  Gusp. 
Gon.  Thus  mv  desisnt 
Run  unoontroul  d.    Yet^  Venioc^  tlM>*  I  be 
Intellioencer  to  thee,  in  my  braia  are 
Other  laige  prqiects :  For,  if  proud  £iota 
Bend  to  my  Inrei  I  will  be  Cimdy's  kiag^ 
And  d«ke  of  Venice  too^    Hal  Venice,  loot 

Ob, 
Twas  piaitily  sb^'d  in  \  Why  not?  Eiota 
May  in  her  love  seal  all  sure;  if  she  swallow 
The  bait,  Trnkml  of  both;  if  not,  ya  Gandf» 
Despite  of  all  her  power,  shall  be  iiiin*d. 

[Eml. 

Enter  Cassilane,  Arcanes,  andAnmipheL 

Cass.  Urge  me  no  further.^-An]iophdl 

Anno,  My  lord  I 

Cass.  Thy  fath»*8  poverty  has  made  tfaes 
For  tho'  *tt8  true,  this  solitary  life       [^^Wf  f 
Suits  not  with  youth  and  beauty,  oh«  my  cmM» 
Yet  *tis  the  sweetest  guardian  to  protect 
Chaste  names  from  coort-^spersimis :  Theie 

a  lady. 
Tender  and  delicate  in  years  and  graces^ 
That  dotes  Upon  the  charms  of  ease  and  jJea- 
sure,  ^    (safer 

Is  shipwreck*d  on  the  shore;  for  *tis  much 
To  trust  the  ocean  in  a  leaking  ship. 
Than  follow  greatness  in  the  wanton  rites 
Of  luxury  and  sloth. 

Anno.  My  wishes.  Sir, 
Have  never  soar*d  a  hi^er  fli^i,  than  tmly 
To  find  occasion  wherein  I  might  witness 
My  duty  and  obedience. 

Cass.  *Ti8  well  said. 
Canst  thou  forbear  to  laugh,  Aroanes? 

Arc.  Why,  Sir? 

Cass.  To  look  upon  my  beggaiy,  to  look 
Upon  my  patience  in  my  bcgsary. 
Tell  me,  does  it  shew  handsome?   bratcly 

handsome? 
Thou*lt  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  Fm  not 
miserable.'^ 


*'  For  me  to  sojourn  with  them?]  It  was  Cassilane  to  whom  he  was  to  become  a  guest, 
them  therefore  seems  a  mistake,  as  the  antecedent  would  be  the  Senate,  not  Cassilane  or  hii 
family.  Seward. 

*♦  Thou  wilt  flatter  me 

And  swear  that  lam  miserable,'] 'Vhtit  is  a  difficulty  in  the  last  of  these  lines,  wfak^ 
Mr.  Sympson  would  amend,  by  supposing  a  negative  dropt,  and  would  read. 

And  swear  thai  Fm  not  miserable. 

But  this  does  not  satisfy,  and  I  therefore  prefer  the  old  reading  with  the  following  interpreHf 
tion.  '  You,  Arcanes,  will  flatter  me  by  talking  o^*my  former  greatness  and  glory,  and  swesr 
tliat  this  retirement  is  misery  to  a  man  of  my  abilities  for  the  command  of  whole  armies.*-— 
This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  excellency  of  Cassiiane's  Character;  the  foaHi 
of  whose  temper,  tho*  the  finest  strokes  of  the  poet's  pencil,  are  apt  to  disnnt  some  readera 
The  same  has  happened  with  regard  to  Arbaces  in  King  and  No  King;  the  reultaof  theheroo 
are  objected  to  the  poets,  and  they  scarce  think  it  po^ible  that  persons  of  such  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous tempers  should  be  distracted  with  such  violent  and  francick  passions.  But  the  poelSy 
from  a  deeper  insight  into  hum  ^n  nature,  knew,  that  persons  of  brighi  parts  and  exiensivt 
capacities  are  more  subject  to  violent  passions  than  geniuses  of  a  litwer  ckt$s  :  Because  faick 
perceptions  are  the  source  from  whence  chiefly  spring  DOth  the  undtfttmnding  and  the jiosftsat. 

The 
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Arc.  Nothing  moie  i^orifiet  the  noble,  and 
the  yaliant. 
Than  to  dcfpite  contempt:  If  you  continoig. 
But  to  enjoy  yourself,  you  in  yoonelf 
Enjoy  aU  store  besides. 

Cats.  An  excellent  change! 
I  thai  some  seven  apprentioeships  commanded 
A  hundred  ministers,  that  waited  on     [diers. 
My  nod,  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand  sol- 
Am  now  retir*d,  attended  in  my  age 
By  one  poor  maid,  follow^  by  one  old  matL 

Arc,  dii,  you  are  lower  in  your  own  repute 
Than  you  hare  reason  for. 

Cass.  The  Roman  captains, 
I  mean  the  best,  such  as  with  their  bloods 
Purchased  their  country's  peace,  the  empire's 

glory. 
Were  glaid  at  last  to  get  them  to  some  farms, 
Off  from  the  clamours  of  th*  iograteful  great 
Aiul  the  unsteady  multitude,  to  live     [ones. 
As  I  do  now$  atid  *twas  their  blessing  too; 
Let  it  be  ours,  Arcanes. 

Arc.  I  cannot  but 
Applaud  your  scorn  of  injuries. 

tass.  Of  injuries? 
Arcanes!  Annophdl  lend  both  your  hands. 
So!  what  say  ye  now? 

Arc.  Why  now,  my  lord  ? 

Cass.  1  swear 
By  all  my  past  prosperities,  thus  standing 
Between  you  two,  I  think  niyself  as  great. 
As  mighiy,  as  if  in  the  capitol 
1  stood  amidst  the  senators,  with  all 
The  Cretan  subjects  prostrate  at  my  feet. 

Anno.  Sir,  you  are  here  more  safe. 

Cass.  And  more  belov'd. 
Why,  look  ye.  Sirs,  1  can  foi^  the  weakness 
Of  tne  traduced  soldiers,  the  lueglect 
Of  the  fair-spoken  senate,  the  impietj 
Of  him,  Uie  villain,  whom,  to  my  dishonour. 
The  world  miscalls  my  son.    But  by  the 

Arc.  Sir, 
Remember  that  you  promis*d  no  occasion 
Should  move  your  patience. 

Cass.  Thou  dost  chide  me  friendly :  [upon 
He  shall  not  have  the  honour  to  be  thoi^t 

(Enters  Servant.) 

AnK>ng9tus.    Now?  the  news? 

Serv.  The  secretary. 
With  the  Venetian  nrisoner,  desire 
Admittance  to  your  ioidship. 

Cass.  How!  tome? 


What  mystery  it  this?  Afoanes,  am  they, 
Think'st  thou,  mean  any  good  ?. 

Arc.  My  lord,  they  dare  not 
Intend  audbt  else  but  good. 

Cass.  *Ti8  true,  they  dare  not 
Arcanes,  welcome  them.   Come  hither.  An* 
nophel ;  [jKrV  Arc* 

Stand  dose  to  me ;  we'll  change  our  a&bilitj 
Into  a  form  of  state,  and  they  shall  know 
Our  heart  u  still  our  own. 

Enter  Arcanes;  Fernando,  and  Oa^ero, 

Arc.  My  lord— 

Cass.  Arcanes, 
I  know  them  both.    Fernando,  as  you  are 
A  man  of  greatness,  I  should  undervalue 
The  right  my  sword  hath  fought  for,  to  ob- 
serve 
Low-fawning  compliments ;  but  as  you  are 
A  captive  and  a  stranger,  I  can  love  you. 
And  must  be  kind.    You're  welcome. 

Fern.  'Tis  the  aU 
Of  my  ambition. 

Gasp,  And  for  proof  how  much 
He  truly  honours  your  heroic  virtues. 
The  senate,  on  his  importunity. 
Commend  him  to  your  lordship's  guard. 

Cass.  For  what?  [Caiid^, 

Gasp.  During  the  time  of  his  abode  in 
To  be  your  housnold  guest. 

Fern.  Wherein,  my  lord,  [bleness. 

You  shall  more  make  me  debtor  to  your  no- 
Than  if  you  had  retum'd  me  without  ransom. 

Cass.  Are  you  in  earnest.  Sir? 

Fern.  My  suit  to  th'  senate 
Shall  best  resolve  you  that 

Cass.  Come  hither,  secretary ! 
Look  that  this  be  no  trick  now  put  upon  me  1 
For  if  it  be Sirrah—— 

Gasp.  As  I  have  troth. 
My  lord,  it  only  is  a  favour  granted 
Upon  Femando's  motion,  from  himself. 
Your  lordship  must  conceive,  I'd  not  partake 
Aught,  but  what  should  concern  your  honour : 
Who  [safety. 

Has  been  the  prop,  our  country's  shiekl,  and 
But  the  renowned  Cassilane? 

Cass,  Applause  [loid. 

Is,  Gaspero-^puff — rK>thing.    W^hy,  young 
Would  you  so  much  be  sequcster'd  from  those 
That  are  the  blaxinja;  comets  of  the  time. 
To  live  a  solitary  lite  with  me, 
A  man' forsaken?  All  my  hospitality 


The  characters  therefore  of  Achilles  by  Homer,  of  Tumus  and  Mezentius  by  Virgil,  of  Cassiui^ 
Hotspur  and  Coriolanns  by  Shakespeare,  of  Arbaces  and  Cassilane  by  our  Authors,  required 
more  art,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  nature  to  draw  them,  than  either  Hector,  £neas,  Brutui 
or  Atttinoos  by  the  tame  authon,  although  the  latter  are  certainly  much  more  amiable  cfaarac* 
ters  than  the  former.  Seward. 

It  has  long  been  determined,  that  perfect  characters  are  not  the  most  proper  for  the  Epo* 
pmut  or  the  Drama.  As  to  the  passage  in  question,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  di^ogue  prove? 
ihat  we  ought  to  adopt  Mr.  Sympson's  emendation,  and  read. 

Thou*  it  flatter  me,  and  swear  that  Tm  not  miteralfe, 

The  vcfj  antwir  ^f  Arcanes  confirms  it. 
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Is  now  contracted  to  a  few ;  these  two. 
This  tempest-wearied  soldier,  and  this  virgin. 
We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  ma:$ques  and 

revels. 
Or  courtly  anticks;  the  sad  sports  we  riot  it. 
Are  tales  of  foughten  fields,  of  martial  scars. 
And  things  done  long  ago,  when  men  of  cou- 
r^  [youths. 

Were  held  the  best;  not  those  well-spoken 
Who  only  carry  conquest  in  their  tongues. 
Now,  stories  of  this  nature  are  unseasonable 
To  entertain  a  great  duke*s  son  with. 

Fern,  Herein 
Shall  my  captivity  be  made  my  happiness. 
Since  wnat  1  lose  in  freedom*  I  regain. 
With  int*rest,  by  conversing  with  a  soldier. 
So  matchless  for  experience  as  great  Cassilane. 
*Pray,  Sir,  admit  me. 

Cfass,  If  you  come  to  mock  me, 
I  shall  be  angry. 

Fern,  By  the  love  I  bear 
To  goodness,  my  intents  are  honourable! 

Uttss,  T*hen,  m  a  word,  my  lord,  your  visi- 
tations 
Shall  find  all  due  respect.    But  I  am  now 
Grown  old,  and  have  forgot  to  be  an  host : 
Ckime  when  you  please,  you're  welcome. 

Fern,  Sir,  I  thank  you.  [lather 

Anno,  Good  Sir,  be  not  too  urgent ;  for  my 
Will  soon  be  mov*d ;  yet,  in  a  noble  way 
Of  courtesy  he  is  as  easily  conquer'd. 

Fern,  Lady,  your  words  are  like  your  beauty, 
powerful ; 
I  shall  not  strive  more  how  to  do  him  service. 
Than  how  to  be  your  servant 

Cass.  She's  my  dau^ter. 
And  does  command  this  house. 

Fern.  I  so  conceive  her. 

Cass,  D'you  hear? 

Gasp.  My  honour'd  lord. 

Cass.  Commend  me  to  them : 
Tell  'em,  I  thank  them. 

Gasp.  Whom,  my  lord? 

Cass.  The  senate.  [gracious. 

Why,  how  come  you  so  dull?  Oh,  they  are 
AncI  infinitely  grateful! — ^Thou  art  elocjuent; 
S|)eak  modesQy  in  mentioning  my  services; 
And  if  aught  fall  out  in  the  by,  that  must 
Of  mere  necessity  touch  an  act  [on't : 

Of  my  deserving  praises,  blush  when  you  talk 
'Twill  make  them  blush  to  hear  on't. 

Gasp.  Why,  my  lord ?  [observe  me! 

Cass.  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  wise  now ;  good, 
I  do  not  rail  against  the  ho|)eful  springall,*' 
That  builds  up  monuments  in  brass,  rears 

trophies 
With  mottoes  and  inscriptions,  quaint  devices 
Of  poetry  and  fiction ! — Let's  be  quiet. 


Are,  You  must  not  croa^  him. 

Gasp.  Not  for  Candy's  wealth. 

Fern,  Yon  shall  for  ever  make  me  yoint. 

Anno,  *Twerc  pity 
To  double  vour  captivity. 

Arc,  Wno's  here? 
Oecius! 

Enier  Deaari. 

Cast,  Ha!  Decius!  who  nam'd  Dectusf 

Dec.  My  duty  to  your  lordship!  I  am  bold, 
Presuming  on  your  noble  and  known  Doodnen, 
To— 

Cass,  What? 

Dec,  Present  you  with  this 

Cass,  Letter? 

Dec,  Yes,  my  honour'd  lord. 

Cass.  From  whom? 

Dec,  'Please  you  peruse 
llic  inside;  you  shall  find  a  name  sobserxb'd, 
In  such  humility,  in  such  obedience, 
Tliat  you  yourself  will  judge  it  tyranny 
Not  to  receive  it  favourably. 

Cass.  Hey-day!  [tioii. 

Good  words,  my  masters!  This  b  coort-tnfec- 
And  none  but  cowards  ply  them.    Tell  me, 

Decius, 
Without  more  circumstance,  who  is  the  sender  ? 
.    Dec.  Your  much-griev'd  son,  Antiuous. 

Cass,  On  my  life, 
A  challenge !  Speak/ as  thou  art  worthy,  speak ! 
I'll  answer't. 

Dec,  Honour'd  8ir^— 

Cass,  No  honour'd  Sirs!  [tributes. 

Fool  your  young  idol  with  sodi  pompous  at- 
Say  briefly,  what  contains  it? 

Dec.  "lis  a  lowly 
Petition  for  your  favour. 

Cass.  Rasn  young  man. 
But  that  thou  rt  under  my  own  roof,  an4 

know'st 
I  dare  not  any  way  infringe  the  law  > 
Of  hospitality,  thou  shouldst  repent         [nc»t 
Thy  bold  and  rude  intrusion.     But  presume 
Again  to  shew  thy  letter,  for  thy  life; 
Decius,  not  for  thy  life! 

Arc,  Nay  then,  my  lord, 
I  can  with-hold  no  longer;  you're  too  rough, 
And  wrestle  against  nature,  with  a  violence 
More  than  becomes  a  father.  Wherein  would 
Come  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  a  God,     [^ 
Than  in  your  being  entreated?  Let  not  thirst 
Of  honour  make  you  quite  forget  you  are 
A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhood's 
A  father.^  ^  [comforu. 

Anno.  If  a  memory  remain 
Of  my  departed  mother,  if  the  purity 
Of  her  unblemish'd  faith  deserve  m  live 


'*  Springail.']  i.  e.  Youth.    The  word  occurs  in  Spenser. 
16 quite  forget  you  are 


R. 


A  man,  and  what  makes  perfect  manhoods,  comforts 
Afother 
*  foi^et  you  are 


..... .. .....  ,......—.  ^ —  -^  — f  — v^     — 

Afother^  The  pointing  of  this  passage  being  regulated,  the  sense  will  be  clear :  *  Don't 
a  man,  and  what  is  the  greatest  bles&ing  in  the  state  of  manhood^  afoither.* 
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In  your  remembraneei  let  me  yet  by  these 
Awake  yoar  lo\e  to  myuncomforted  brother! 
Fern.  I  am  a  stranger,  bat  so  much  I  tender 
Your  son's  desercful  virtues,  that  I  vow 
His  sword  ne'er  conquer*d  me  so  absoUitely, 
As  shall  your  courtesy,  if  you  vouchsafe. 
At  all  our  instances,  to  oew-rcceive  him 
Into  your  wonted  favour. 

Gasp.  Sir,  you  cannot 
Require  more  low  submission. 

Anno.  Am  I  not  [name 

Grown  vile  yet  in  your  eyes?  then,  by  the 
Of  father,  let  me  once  more  sue  for  him. 
Who  is  the  only  now-remaining  branch 
With  me,  of  that  most  ancient  root,  whose 
You  are,  dear  Sir !  [body 

Cass,  *Tis  well !  An  host  of  furies 
Could  not  have  baited  me  more  tortoringly, 
More  rudely,  or  more  unnaturally  1 
Decius,  1  say,  let  me  no  more  hear  from  him  1 
For  this  time,  go  thou  hence;  and   know 

from  me, 
Thou  art  beholden  to  mc,  that  I  have  not 
Kill'd  thee  already :  Look  to  it  next,  look  to't ! 
Arcanes,  fy !  fy,  Annophel !  [Exit, 

Arc.  Hc*sgone,  Thim. 

Chafd  beyond  sufferance :  We  must  follow 

Dec.  Lady,  this  letter  is  to  you. 

Anno.  Come  with  me,  [Sir, 

For  we  must  speak  in  private.    'Please  you. 
To  see  what  entertainment  our  sad  house  can 
yield  ? 

Fenu  I  shall  attend  you,  lady.  [Exit  Anno. 

Gasp.  How  d*ye  like 
To  sojourn  here,  my  lord  ? 

Fern.  More  than  to  feast 
With  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  besides. 
Gonzalo  told  mc,  that  thou  wert  honest. 

Gasp.  Yes,  Sir, 
And  you  shall  6nd  it. 

Fern.  Shall  I  ? 

Gasp.  All  my  follies 
Be  else  recorded  to  my  shame  I 

Fern,  Enough. 
My  heart  is  here  for  ever  lodg*d. 

Gasp,  l^he  lady 

Ftrn.  The  place  admits  no  time  to  utter  all ; 
But,  Gaspero,  if  thou  wilt  prove  my  friend, 
1 11  say  thou  art 

Gasp.  Your  servant.     I  conceive  you. 
We'll  chiise  some  fitter  leisure. 

Fern.  Never  man 
Wag   in   a  moment,    or   more    blejis'd,    or 
wretched  I  [Exeunt* 

Ilt/parcha,  placing  two  chairs,  Antinous  and 

Erota, 


Eroia.  Leave  usl 
Jlifp.  I  shall. 


lExit. 


Erota.  Antinous,  sit  down! 
Ant.  Madam!  [sit! 

Erota.  I  say,  sit  down :  I  do  command  you 
For  look,  what  honour  thou  dost  g^n  by  me^ 
I  cannot  lose  it.    Happy  Antinous! 
The  graces  and  the  higher  deities  ' 

Sinil  d  at  thy  birth,  and  still  continue  it: 
Then  think  that  I,  who  scorn  lesser  examples. 
Must  do  the  like.    Such  as  do  taste  my  power. 
And  talk  of  it  with  fear  and  reverence. 
Shall  do  the  same  unto  the  man  I  favour. 
I  tell  thee,  youth,  thou  hast  a  conquest  won. 
Since  thou  cam'sthome,  greater  than  that  last 
Which  dignified  thy  fame;  greater  than  if 
Thou  shouldst  go  out  again,  and  conquer  fur- 
ther ; 
For  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
Myself  subdu'd  by  thee. 

Ant.  Great  lady- [Now  speak  ; 

Erota.  Sit  still ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  else. 
And  speak  like  my  Antinous,  like  my  soldier, 
Whom  Cupid,  and  not  Mars,  hatn  svnt  to 
battle. 
Ant.  I  must,  T  see,  be  silent. 
Erota.  So  thou  mayst ; 
There's  crcater  action  in.  it  than  in  clamour. 
A  look,  if  it  be  ji^racious,  will  begin  the  war, 
A  word  coiK:lude  it ;  then  pro\'e  no  coward. 
Since  thou  hast  such  n  friendly  enemy. 
That  teaches  thee  to  conqiicr. 

Ant.  You  do  ama/c  mc,  madam! 
I  have  no  skill,  no  practice,  in  this  war; 
And  whether  you  be  serious>  or  please 
To  make  your  s|)ort  on  a  dejected  man, 
1  caiuiot  rightly  guess;  but,  be't  as  *twill. 
It  is  alike  unhappiness  to  me : 
My  discontents  bear  those  conditions  in  them. 
And  lay  me  out  so  wretched,  no  designs. 
However  truly  promising  a  ^ood. 
Can  make  me  relish  aught,  but  a  8weet*bitter 
Voluniary  exile. 

Erota.  V\^hy  an  exile?  [Musick. 

What  comfort  can  there  be  in  those  compa- 
nions [parcha!*^ 
Which    sad    thoughts   bring   along?    Hy« 

Enter  Uyparcha. 

Hyp.  Madam. 

Erota.  Whencecomes  this  well-tun'd  sound? 

IJyp'  I  know  not,  madam. 

l^o/a.  Listen,  wench.  [^ong. 

Whatever  friendly  hands  they  arc  that  send  ir. 
Let  Vm  nlay  on;  they're  masters  of  their  fi  - 
Doth't  please  you.  Sir?  [culty. 

Ant.  According  to  the  time. 

Erota.  Go  to  *em,  wench. 
And  tell  *em,  we  shall  tliank  'em;  for  they've 
kept  [struments. 

As  good  time  to  our  disposition,  as  to  their  in- 


'-^  Which  sad  thoughts  Iring  along  with? 

Enter  Ilyparcha, 

Hyp.  Madam."]  I  think  it  pretw  plain  ikaX  Erota  call«d  her  attendant;  and  this,  with 
lca\  ing  out  an  uanccvssary  monosylbbie.  completes  the  meamre.  $eu:ard. 
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Unless  Aniinaus  shall  say  he  loves, 
There  never  can  be  sweeter  accents  utter'd. 

Enter  Philander. 

Phil.  Let  then  the  heart  that  did  employ 
those  hands  [ihein. 

Receive  some  small  share  of  your  thanks  with 
*Tis  happiness  enoiigh  that  you  did  like  it; 
A  fortune  unto  uie,  that  I  should  send  it 
In  such  a  lucky  minute ;  but  to  obtain    • 
So  jrracious  welcome  did  exceed  my  hopes ! 

Ejoia.  Good  prince,  I  thank  you  for't. 

Phil,  Oh,  inadaiii,  pour  not,  too  fast,  joys 
on  me. 
But  sprinkle  'em  so  gently,  I  may  stand  'em. 
It  is  enough  at  first,  you've  In  id  aside 
Those  cruel  angr)'  looks  out  of  your  eyes. 
With  wliich,  Zi>  with  yo^r  k)vely,you  did  strike 
All  your  beholders  in  an  ecstasy. 

JEroia.  Philander,  you  have  long  profess'd 
to  love  roe. 

Phil.  Have  I  but  pro^ess'd  it,  madam  ? 

Erota    Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Phil.  More  attentively  than  to  an  oracle. 

Erota.  And   I  will  speak  more  truly,    if 
more  can  be ; 
Nor  shall  my  languafi^e  be  wrapt  up  in  riddles. 
But  plain  as  truth  itself  I  love  this  gentleman. 
Whose  grief  has  made  him  so  unca|>ahle 
Of  Ime,  he  will  not  hear,  at  least  not  under- 
stand it. 
1  that  have  look*d  with  scornful  eyes  on  thee. 
And  other  princes,  mighty  in  their  states. 
And  in  their  friends  as  fortunate,  have  now 

prayd. 
In  a  petitionary  kind  almost^         [must  say) 
This  roan,  this  well-deser/ing  man,  (that  I 
To  look  upon  this  beauty ;  yet  you  see 
He  casts  his  eyes  rather  upon  the  ground 
Than  he  will  turn  'em  this  way. 
Philander,  you  look  pule,  I'll  talk  no  more. 

Phil.  Pray,  go  forward ;  I  would  be  your 
martyr : 
To  die  thus,  were  immorally  to  live,  [for  me? 

Eiota.  Will  yon  go  to  him  then,  and  speak 
You  have  lov'd  longer,  but  not  fer venter. 


Know  how  to  speak,  for  you  hare  done  it  like 
An  orator,  ev'n  for  yourself;  then  how  will 

you  for  me. 
Whom  you  profess  to  love  above  yourself. 

Phil.  The  curses  of  dissemblers  follow  me 
Unto  my  grave,  an  if  I  do  not  ^! 

Erota.   You  may,  as  all  men  do,  speak 
boldlier,  fyour  own ; 

Better,  in  their  friend's  cause  still,  than  rn 
But  siieak  your  utmost,  yet  you  cannot  feigu; 
I  wilr  stand  by,  and  bla^h,  to  witne»s  it. 
Tell  him,  since  1  l>eheld  him,  I  have  lost 
The  happiness  of  this  life,  food  and  rest," 
A  Quiet  bosom,  and  the  state  I  went  with ; 
Tell  him  bow  he  has  humbled  the  proud. 
And  made  the  livin^^  but  a  dead  Krota. 
Tell  him  withal,  that  ^hc  is  better  ple^is'd 
With  thinking  on  him,  than  enjoying  these. 

Tell   him -Philander!    prince!    I  talk  in 

To  you ;  you  do  not  mark  me.  [vain 

Phil.  Indeed  I  do. 

Erota.  But  thou  dost  look  so  pale, 
'As  tliou  wilt  spoil  the  story  in  relating. 

Pliil.  Not,  if  I  can  but  live  to  tell  it 

Erota.  It  may  be,  you  have  not  tlie  heart 

Phil.  I  have  a  will,  I'm  sure^  howe'er  my 

heart  [I'll  tiy. 

May  play  the  coward.     But,  if  you  please, 

Erota.  If  a  kiss  will  strengthen  thee,   I 
give  you  leave 
To  cnallenge  it ;  nay,  1  will  give  it  you. 

Phil.  Oh,  that  a  man  should  taste  such 
heavenly  bliss. 
And  be  enjoin'd  to  beg  it  for  another! 

Erota.  Alas,  it  is  a  misery  i  grieve 
To  put  you  to,  and  I  will  suffer  rather 
In  his  tyranny,  than  thou  in  mine. 

Phil.  Nay,  madam',  since  I  cannot  have 
vour  lo\'e, 
I  wifl  endeavour  to  deserve  your  pity; 
For  I  had  rather  have  within  the  grave 
Your  li)ve,   than  you  sluiuld  want  it  upon 

earth. 
Hut  how  can  I  hope,  with  a  feeble  tonp^ie. 
To  instruct  him  in  the  rudiments  of  love,  [it? 
When  }  our  most  powerful  beauty  cannot  work 


IS 


Joodf  and  rest  \ 


A  ^uiet  bosom,  and  the  state  I  went  with. 

Tell  him  how  he  has  humi'led  the  proud, 

yind  made  the  living  hut  a  dead  Erota. 

Till  him  withal,  that  the  is  better  pleas' d 

With  thinkina  on  him,  than  euJoyiTifr  these.]  The  relative  these  can  have  no  reference  t« 
anv  thing  contained  m  the  two  preceduig  liues,  but  plainly  refers  to  food,  rest,  a  quiet  bosom,  and 
her  state,  which  it  cannot  do,  without  much  force,  as  the  \inc%  at  present  stand;  1  have  there- 
fore replaced  theiu  in  their  natural  order.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  iatenneribte  lines 
were  added  by  the  Author  after  the  former,  and  so  Ming  wrote  in  the  margin,  the  transcriber 


books,  spoken  of  herself  m  the  third  person,  it  is  absurd  and  inelegant  to  say. 

Tell  him  withal  that  SHE  is  letter  pleas' d; 

i.or  iK  the  relative  too  distant  to  refer  to, 

Xhe  hcpinnets  of  this  /(/V,  food  and  rest. 
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Erota.  Do  what  thou  wilt.  Philander;  the 
recfuest 
Is  so  unreasonable,  that  I  quit  thee  of  it.    . 
I  desire  now  no  more  but  the  true  t>atience 
And  fortitude  of  lovers,  with  those  helps 
Of  sighs  and  tears,  which,  I  ibink,  is  all  the 
physick —  [enough ; 

PtiiL  Oh,  if  he  did  but  hear  you,  Hwere 
And  1  will  wake  him  from  his  apoplexy. 
Antinous! 

Ant.  My  lord! 

Phil.  Nay,  *pray. 
No  courtesy  to  me ;  you  are  my  lord. 
Indeed  you  are,  for  you  command  her  heart 
That  commands  mine ;  nor  can  you  want  to 

know  it: 
Eor  look  you,  she  that  told  it  you  in  words, 
Kxplains  it  now  more  passionately,  in  tears  : 
j'.ither  thou  hast  no  heart,  or  a  marblje  one. 
If  those  drops  cannot  melt  it  1  Prithee  look  up, 
And  see  how  sorrow  sits  within  her  eyes. 
And  love  the  grief  she  goes  with  (if  not  her) 
Of  which  thou  art  the  parent ;  and  ne>r  yet 
Was  there,  by  nature,  that  thing  made  so 

stony. 
But  it  would  love  whatever  it  begot. 

Ant.  He  that  l><^)t  me,  did  beget  these  cares. 
Which  are  good  issues,  tho*  happily  by  him 
Ksteemed  monsters:  Nay,th*  ilUjudgingwdrld 
Is  likely  enough  to  give  them  those  characters.' 

Phil    What's  this  to  love,  and  to  the  lady? 
He's  old. 


Wrathful,  perverse,  self-will'd,  and  full  of 

anger; 
Which  arc  his  faults,  but  let  them  net  be 
thine :  [on  j 

He  thrusts  you  from  his  love,  she  pulls  thee 
He  doubts  your  virtues,  she  doth  double  them. 
Oh,  either  use  thine  own  eyes,  or  take  mine. 
And  with  them  my  heart!  then  thou  wilt 

love  her. 
Nay,  dote  upon  her  more  than  on  tby  duty. 
And  men  will  praise  thee  equally  for  it; 
Neglecting  her,  condemn  thee  as  a  man 
Unworthy  such  a  fortune.    Oh,  Antinous, 
'Tis  not  the  friendship  that  1  liear  to  ihee. 
But  her  command,  that  makes  me  utter  this : 
And  when  I  have  prevail'd,  let  her  but  say, 
*  Philander,  you  must  die,  or  this  is  nothing,' 
It  shall  be  done  together  with  a  breath. 
With  the  same  willingness  I  live  to  serve  her. 

Erota.  No  more.  Philander. 

Phil.  All  I  have  done,  is  little  yet  to  pur- 
pose; 
But,  ere  I  leave  him,  I'll  perceive  him  blush; 
And  mnke  him  feel  tlie  passions  that  I  do. 
Every  true  lover  will  assist  me  in't. 
And  lend  me  their  sad  sighs  to  blow  it  home. 
For  Cupid  wants  a  dart  to  wouud  ihib  bosom. 

Erota.  No  more,  no  more.  Philander!  I 

can  endure  no  more :  [peace 

Pray,  let  him  go.    Go,  good  Antinous;  make 

With  your  own  mind,  no  matter  tho'  1  peri&h ! 

}(^Evcunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Ilyparcha  and  Mochingo, 

Ibjp.  T  CANNOT  help  it. 

■'■     Mock    Nordoirequire.it; 
The  malady  needs  no  physiciau.     Help 
h'ospiial  people. 

liyp.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
You  are  so  valiant? 

Moch.  Valiant? 
Can  any  man  be  proud  that  is  not  valiant? 
Pooli.sh  woman!    what  wouldat  thou    say? 

thou 

I  know  not  what  to  call  thee. 

Hyp.  I  can  you. 
Vox  i  can  call  you  coxcomb,  ass,  and  puppy ! 

Moch.  You  do  do't,  1  thank  you. 

Hyp*  That  you  II  lose  a  fortune. 
Which  a  cobler  better  deserves  than  thou  dost ! 

Moch,  Do  not  provoke  my  magnanimity; 
For  when  I  am  iucens'd  I  am  insensible. 


Go,  tell  thy  ladv,  that  hath  sent  jne  word 
She  will  discard  me,  that  1  discard  her. 
And  throw  a  scorn  upon  her,  which  1  would 

not. 
But  that  she  does  me  wrong. 

Enter  Erota  and  Atiinous. 

Erota.  Do  you  not  glory  in  your  conquest 

more,  '  [him? 

To  take  some  great  man  prisoner,  than  lo  kill 
And  shall  a  lady  find  less  mercy  frotp  you, 
That  yields  herself  your  captive,  and  for  her 

ransom. 
Will  give  the  jewel  of  her  life,  her  heart. 
Which  she  hath  lock'd  from  d\\  fjieu  but  thv* 

self?  [off! 

For  shame,  Antinous;  throw  this  dullness 
Art  thou  a  man  no  where  but  in  the  field  ? 
Hyp.  He  must  hear  drums  aud  trumpets, 

or  he  sleeps: '5 


■J*  He  must  hear  drums,  and  trumpets  e'er  he  sleeps."]  It  was  dullness,  which  Hyparcha 
calls  sleepiness,  that  is  compbined  pf,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  se^se  of  this  line  is  the  very  re-; 
verse  of  what  it  was  originally,  by  the  accidental  change  of  a  particle.  L'er  should  be  either 
or  or  else.     I  prefer  the  former,  as  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  the  sau^e  sense. 

*  He's  for  a  jig  or  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  slee|>s.'  Hamlet. 

Seward. 
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And  at  this  instant  dreams  he*8  in  his  armour. 
These  iron-hearted  soldiers  are  so  cold, 
'Till  they  be  beaten  to  a  woman's  arms! 
And  tlien  they  love  *em  better  than  their  own  j 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out. 

Ant.  What  pity  is  it,  madam,  that  yourself, 
Who  are  all  excellence,  should  become  so 

wretched,  [made  me ! 

To  think  on  such  a  wretch  as  srief  hath 
Seldom  despairing  men  look  up  to  Heav*n, 
Altho*  it  still  speak  to*.em  in  its  glories; 
For  when  sad  thoughts  perplex  the  mind  of 

man. 
There  is  a  plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs, 
And  pulls  usj  living,  to  the  dust  wc  came 

from. 
Did  you  but  see  the  miseries  you  pursue. 
As  I  the  happiness  that  I  avoid, 
That  doubles  my  afHictlons,  you  would  fly 
Unto  some  wilderness,*  or  to  your  grave. 
And  there  find  better  comforts  than  in  me ; 
For  love  and  cares  can  never  dwell  together! 

Erota-  Thev  should. 
If  thou  hadst  but  my  love  and  I  thy  cares. 
Ant,  What  wild  beast  in  the  desart  but 

would  be 
Taught  by  this  tongue  to  leave  his  cruelty, 
Tho  all  the  beauties  of  the  face  were  veiVd  I 
But  lam  savager  than  any  beast. 
And  shall  be  so  till  Decius  do  arrive; 
Whom  with  so  much  submission  I  have  sent 
Under  my  hand,  that,  if  he  do  not  bring 
His  benediction  back,  he  must  to  me 
Be  much  more  cruel  than  I  am  to  you.*** 
Erota.  l%\  but  your  father*s  pardon  you 

desire? 
Ant,  With  his  love;  and  then  nothing  next 

that,  L'k^  yours. 

Enter  Decius, 

Etota,  Decius  is  come.  [prehend 

Ant.  Oh,  welcome,  friend!  If  1  not  ap- 
Too  Lmch  of  joy,  there's  comfort  in  thy  looks. 

Erota.  There  is  indeed ;  I  prithee,  Decius, 
speak  it. 

Dec,  How!  prithee, Decius?  this  woman's 

■  strangely  altered. 

Ant,  Why  dost  not  speak,  good  friend, 
and  tell  me  how 
The  r^erend  blessins  of  my  life  receiv'd 
My  humble  lines?  Vvept  he  for  joy? 

Dec.  No;  there**  a  letter  will  mform  you 

more.  \.y^^' 

Vet  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think  will  grieve 
The  old  man  is  in  want,  and  angry  still. 
And  poverty's  the  bellows  to  the  coal. 
More  than  distaste  from  you,  as  I  imagine. 

Ant.  What's  here?  how's  this?  It  cannot 
be !  Now  sure 
My  griefs  delude  my  senses. 

Erota,  In  his  looks 
I  read  a  world  of  changes.    Decius,  mark. 


With  what  a  sad  aroasemcnt  he  fnrreyt 
The  news!  Canst  thou  guess  what  it  is^ 
Dec.  None  good,  I  fear. 
Erota,  I  fear  so  too ;  and  then 
Ant.  It  is  her  hand ! 
iVo/a.  A  re  you  not  well? 
Ant,  Too  well.     If  I  were  aught 
But  rock,  this  letter  would    couciude  my 

miseries. 
Peruse  it,  lady,  and  resolve  n^e  then. 
In  what  a  case  I  stand. 

bee.  Sir,  the  worst  is 
Your  father's  lowness  and  dis^ste? 

Ant,  No,  Decius; 
My  sister  writes,  Fernando  has  made  suit 
For  love  to  her ;  and,  to  express  sincerely 
His  constant  truth,  hath,'hke  a  noble  {^de- 
man. 
Discovered  plots  of  treachery,  contriv'd 
By  false  Gonzuio,  not  intending  mofe 
The  utter  ruin  of  our  house,  than  generally 
Candy's  confusion. 

Dec.  'Tis  a  generous  part 
Of  young  Fernando. 

Ant.  '  ris,  and  I  could  wish 
All  thrift  to  his  affections,  Decius. 
You  fmd  the  sum  on't,  madam? 

Erota,  Yes,  I  do.  Ioppiess'4 

Ant.  And  can  you  now  yet  think  a  hcar| 
With  such  a  throng  of  cares,  can  entertain 
An  amorous  thought?  Love  frees  all  toibbitt 

one; 
Calamity  and  it  can  ill  agree. 

Erota.  Will't  please  you  speak  my  doom? 

Ant,  Alas,  great  lady. 
Why  will  you  flatter  thus  a  desperate  man. 
That  is  quite  cast  away?  Oh,  had  you  not 
Procured  the  senate's  warrant  to  enforce 
My  stay,  I  had  not  heard  of  these  sad  news. 
What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Eiota.  Love  me,  or  kill  me! 
One  word  shall  sentence  either:  For,  as  truth 
Is  just,  if  you  refuse  me,  I  am  rc&olutc 
Not  to  out- live  my  ihraldon^V 

AtU.  Gentle  lady! 

Erota,  Say,  must  1  live,  or  die? 

Dec.  My  lord,  how  can  you 
Be  so  inexorable?  Here's  occasion 
Of  succouriiig  your  father  in  his  wants 
Securely  profier'd :  Pray,  Sir,  entertain  iu 

Eiota.  What  is  my  sentence? 

Ant.  What  you  please  to  have  it. 

Erota,  As  thou  art  gentle,   speak   those 
words  again! 

Ant.    Madam,  you  have  prevail'd;    yet, 
give  me  leave. 
Without  offence,  ere  I  resign  the  interest 
Your  heart  hath  in  my  heart,  to  prove  your 
secresy. 

Erota.  Antinous,  'tis  the  greatest  argument 
Of  thy  affections  to  me. 

Ant.  Madam,  thus  then ; 


^  Be  much  more  crueller  than  I  to  yoti.]  First  folio  and  Seward.  The  intermediate  copies 
preserve  grammar,  and  n^lect  measure. 
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My  father  stands  for  certain  sums  engpig'd 
To  treacherous  Gonialo,  and  has  mortgag'd 
The  greatest  part  of  his  estate  to  him : 
If  you  receive  this  mortgage^  and  procure 
Acquittance  from  Gonsudo  to  my  father^ 
1  am  what  you  would  have  me  be. 

Erota.  ^ou*ll  love  me  then? 

Ani.  Provided^  madam>  that  my  father 
know  not 
I  am  an  agent  for  him. 

Eroia,  If  I  fail 
Jn  this,  I  am  unworthy  to  be  lov*d. 

jint.  Then,  with  your  Deurour,  thus  I  seal 
my  truth.  P"gty 

To>day,^^  and  Decius,  witness  how  uncnang- 
I  shalf  still  love  Erota ! 

Eroia,  Thou  hast  quicken'd 
A  dying  heart,  Antinous. 

lice,  Thi?  is  well. 
Much  happiness  to  both  I 

Enter  Uyparcha. 

Hyp.  The  )ord  Gonzalo 
Attends  you,  madam. 

Eroia.  *Comes  as  we  could  wish. 
Withdraw,  Antinous;  here*s  a  closet,  where 
you  may  partake  his  errand.    Let  him  enter. 

Ani.  Madam,  you  must  be  wary.     [Esit. 

Erota.  Fear  it  not; 
^  will  be  ready  for  tiim,  to  entertain  him 

(Enier  Gonzalo.) 

With  smiline  welcome^ — Noble  Sir,  jou  take 
Advantage  of  the  time;  it  had  been  nt 
Some  notice  of  your  presence  might   have 

fashioned 
A  more  prepared  state. 

Gon.  D*you  mock  me,  madam? 

Erota.  1  rust  me,  you  wrong  your  judg- 
ment, to  repute 
My  gratitude  a  fault :  T  have  examin'd 
Your  iiortly  carriage,  and  will  now  confess 
It  hath  not  slightly  won  me. 

Gon.  The  winas  turned ;  [madam, 

I  thought  'twould  come  to  this.— It  pleas*d  us. 
At  our  last  interview,  to  inention  love: 
have  you  consider*d  on*t? 

Erota.  With  more  than  common 
Content:  But,  Sir,  if  what  you  spake  you 

meant. 
As  I  have  cause  to  doubt,  then 

Gon.  What,  sweet  lady? 

Erota.  Methinks'we  should  lay  by  thb 
form  of  stateliness; 
I/)ve*s  courtship  is  familiar;  and,  for  instance. 
See  what  a  change  it  hath  begot  in  me: 
I  could  talk  humbly  now,  as  lovers  use. 


Gon.  And  I,  and  I;  we  meet  in  one  icl& 
centre 
Of  bless*d  content. 

Erota.  I  hope  my  weakness.  Sir, 
Shall  not  deserve  negl^t;  but  if  it  prove  so, 
I  am  not  the  first  lady  has  been  ruin*d 
By  being  too  credulous ;  you  will  smart  for^t 
one  day.  [lain, 

Gon.  Angel-like  lady,  let  me  be  held  a  vilr 
If  I  love  not  sincerely  I 

Erota.  'Would  I  knew  it. 

Gon.  Make  proof  by  any  fit  command, 

Erota.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
To  marry  me? 

Gon.  How!  mean?  Nay  more,  I  mean 
To  make  you  empress  of  my  earthly  fortunes. 
Regent  ot  my  desires;  for  did  you  covet 
To  be  a  real  queen,  I  could  advance  you. 

Erota.  Now  I  perceive  you  slight  me,  and 
would  make  me 
More  simple  than  my  sex*s  frailty  warrants. 

Gon.  But  say  your  mind,  and  you  shall  be 
a  queen. 

Erota,  On  those  conditions  call  me  youis^ 

Go7i.  Enough. 
But  are  we  safe  ? 

Erota.  Assuredly. 

Gon.  In  short  ■ 
Yet,  lady,  first  be  plain :  Would  you  not  chusa 
Much  rather  to  prefer  your  own  sim-rising, 
llian  any's  ebe,  tho*  ne'er  so  near  entitled 
By  blooa,  or  right  of  birth? 

Erota.  It  is  a  question 
Needs  not  a  resolution. 

Gon,  Good ;  what  if 
I  set  the  crown  of  Candy  on  your  head? 

Erota,  I  were  a  queen  indeed  then. 

Gon.  Madam,  know  [hiiA 

There's  but  a  boy  'twixt  you  and  it;  suppose 
Transhap'd  into  au  an^l. 

Erota.  Wise  Gonzalo! 
I  cannot  but  admire  thee! 

Gon.  'Tis  worth  thinking  on ; 
Besides,  your  husband  shall  l)e  duke  of  Venice. 

Erota,  Gonzalo,  duke  of  Venice  1 

Gon.  You  are  mine,  you  say? 

Erota,  Pish !  you  but  dally  with  me ;  and 
would  lull  me 
In  a  rich  solden  dream.  [truth. 

Gon.  You  are  too  much  distrustful  of  my 

Erota.  Then  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
apprehend 
The  means  and  manner  how, 

Gon.  Why,  thus 

Erota.  You  shall  not; 
We  may  be  over-heard ;  affairs  and  counsels 
Of  such  higii  nature  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Not  to  the  air  itself:  You  shall  in  writing 


ao 


thus  I  seal  my  truths 


To  day,  and  Decins  witness  how  unchangingly,']  Mr.  Seward  expunges  the  words  to 
day,  *  as  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  and  hurtful  to  tlie  measure;*  but  this  is  too  arbitrary;  and 
the  old  reading,  properly  stojpped,  is  good  sense,  not  unpoetical,  nor  more  redundant  than  the 
measure  often  b.    Ine  day  is  no  uncommon  adjuration,  and  in  that  sense  we  here  uoderrtand 
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Draw  ont  the  full  design;  which  if  effected, 
I  am  as  I  profess. 

Gon.  Oh,  I  applaud 
Your  ready  care,  and  aecresy. 

Erota.  Gonzalo, 
There  is  a  bar  yet,  *twixt  our  hopes  and  us. 
And  that  must  he  remov'd. 

Gon.  VVhatis't? 

Eroia,  Old  Cassilanc.  [ruins 

Gon,  Ha?  fear  not  him:  I  build  upon  his 
Already. 

Erota.  I  would  find  a  smootlier  course 
To  shift  hi  111  off. 

Gon.  As  how? 

Erota.  We'll  talk  in  private; 
I  have  a  ready  plot. 

Gon.  I  shall  adore  you.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Fernando  and  Annophtl. 

Fern.  Madam,  altho'  I  hate  unuoble  prac- 
tices, [what 
And  therefore  have  performed  no  more  than 
1  ought  for  honour's  sake  j**  yet,  Annophcl, 
Thy  lo\'e  hath   been  the  spur,  to  urge  mc 

fonvard 
For  speedier  diligence. 

Anno.  Sir,  your  own  fame 
And  memory  will  best  reward  themselves. 

Fern.  All  gain  b  loss,  sweet  beauty,  if  I 
miss 
My  comforts  here :  The  brother  and  the  sister 
Have  double  conquer*d  me,  but  thou  mayst 
triumph. 

Anno.  Good  Sir,  I  have  a  father. 

Fern.  Yes,  a  brave  one :  .  [piness 

Couldst  thou  obscure  thy  beauty,  yet  the  hap- 
Of  being  but  his  daughter,  were  a  dower 
Fit  for  a  prince.     What  say  you? 

Anno.  You've  deserv'd 
As  much  as  1  should  grant. 

Fern.  By  this  fair  hand 
I  take  |X)ssession. 

Anno.  What  in  words  I  dare  not, 
Imafl:inp  in  my  silence. 

Fern.  Thou'rl  all  virtue. 

Enter  Cassilane  and  Arcunes. 

Cass,  ril  tell  thee  how  :  Baldwin  the  em-r 
jieror. 
Pretending  title,  more  thro*  tyranny 
Than  right  of  conquest,  or  descent,  usurp'd 
The  SI  lie  of  lord  o  er  all  the  Grecian  islands. 
And  under  colour  of  an  amity 
W^ith  Crete,  preferr'd  the  marquis  Mount- 

feralo 
To  be  our  governor :  The  Cretans,  vcx'd 
By  the  ambitious  Turks,  in  ho|)e  of  aid 
From  th'  emperor,  receiv'd  for  general 


This  Mountferato;  he,  the  wars  appeasM, 
PloU  with  the  state  of  Veaice»  and  ukei 

money 
Of  them  for  Cand^ ;  they  paid  well,  he  stall 
Aw^y  in  secret;  since  which  time,  that  right 
The  state  of  Venice  claims  o'er  Candy,  is 
By  purchase,  not  inheritance  or  conquest: 
Ana  hence  grows  all  our  quarreL 

/ire.  So  an  usurer  [trash 

Or  Lombard  Jew,  might  with  aoii\e  bags  of 
Buy  half  the  western  world. 

Cass.  Money,  Arcanies, 
Is  now  a  god  on  eanh:  It  cracks  virginities. 
Arid  turns  a  Christian,  Turk ; 
Bribes   Justice,  cut-throau  Uoaour,    does 
what  not? 

Arc.  Not  captives  Candy. 

Cass.  Nor  makes  thee  dishonest. 

Nor  me  a  coward. Now,  Sir,  here  is 

homely. 
But  friendly  entertainment. 

Fern.  Sir,  1  find  it. 

Arc.  And  like  it,  do  vou  not? 

Fern.  My  repair  speaks  for  me. 

Cass.  Fernando,  we  were  speaking  of— 
how's  this? 

Enter  Gonzalo,  and  Gaspero  with  a  casket. 

Gon.  Your  friend,  and  servant. 

Cass.  Creditors,  my  lord,  [goes, 

Are  masters,  and  no  servants :  As  the  world 
Debtors  are  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They've  been  beholden  to ;  in  which  respect, 
I  should  fear  you,  Gonza)o. 

Gpn.  Me,  my  lord? 
You  owe  me  nothing, 

Cass.  What,  nor  love,  nor  money? 

Con.  Yes,  love,  I  hope;  not  money. 

Cass.  All  this  bravery 
Will  scarcely  make  that  good. 

Gon.  'Tis  done  already: 
See,  Sir,  your  mortgage;  which  I  only  took. 
In  case  you  and  ^our  son  had  in  the  wars 
Miscarried:  I  yield  it  up  again;  'tis  yours. 

Cass.  Are  you  so  conscionable  ? 

Gon.  'Tis  your  own. 

Cass.  Pish,  pish!  I'll  not  receive  what  i^ 
not  mine; 
That  were  a  dangerous  business. 

Goti.  Sir,  I'm  paid  for't; 
The  sums  you  borrow'd  arc  returned,  thebonds 
Cancel  I'd,  and  your  acquittance  formally  seal'd; 
hoqk  here,  Sir;  G^pero  is  witness  to  it. 

Gas^p.  My  honour'd  lord,  I  am. 

Gon.  My  lord  Fernando, 
Arcanes,  and  the  rest^  jrou  all  shall  testify. 
That  I  acouit  lord  Cassilane  fpr  ever. 
Of  any  debts  to  me. 


"  /  ought  for  honour  s  safety.]  I  have  not  rejected  sn/cti^  as  thinking  it  nonsense,  but  be- 
cause the  more  natural  word  better  suits  the  measure.  I  allow  that  where  a  pause  happens  in 
the  middle  of  a  verse,  a  redundant  syllable  is  often  flung  in  by  Shakespeare  as  well  as  our  Aur 
thopu    But  one  should  not  supiwse  them  tg  vary  a  luitural  phrase  on  purpose  to  dp  it. 
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Gasp.  'Tis  plain  and  ample.** 

jinno.  Fortune  will  once  again  smile  on  us 
fairly!  [earnest, 

Cass.  But,  hark  ye,  hark  ye !  I  f  you  lie  in 
Whence  comes  this  bounty?  or  whose  is*t? 

Gon,  In  short. 
The  great  Erota,  by  this  secretary, 
Return'd  mc  my  full  due. 

Cass,  Erota  1 — Why 
Should  she  do  this  i 

Gon.  You  must  ask  her  the  cause ; 
She  knows  it  best. 

Cass.  So  ho,  Arcanes!  none 
But  women  pity  us !  soft-hearted  women ! 
I  am  become  a  brave  fellow  now,  Arcanes, 
Am  I  not? 

ylrc.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  gracious  princess 
Have  took  more  special  notice  of  your  services. 
And  means  to  be  more  thankful  than  some 
others. 


It  were  an  injury  to  gratitude 
To  disesteem  her  favours. 

Anno,  Sir,  she  ever 
For  your  sake  most  respectively  Iov*d  me. 

Cass.  The  senate,  and  the  body  of  this 
kingdom. 
Are  herein  (let  me  speak  it  without  arrogance) 
Beholden  to  her:  1  will  thank  her  for  it; 
And  if  she  have  reserv'd  a  means  whereby 
1  mav  re|>.iy  this  liounty  with  some  sen'ice. 
She  shall  be  then  my  patroness.    Come,  Sirs, 
We'll  taste  a  cup  of  wine  together  now. 

Gon.  Fernando,  1  must  s|)€ak  with  you  iti 
secret.  [well. 

Ftrn,  You  shall. Now,  Gaspero,  air» 

Gon.  There's  news 
You  must  be  acquainted  with,*' 
Come,  there's  no  master-piece  in  art,  like 
policy.  /     [Exeunt,. 


ACT' V 


Enier  Fernando  and  Michael, 

Fern.  'T^HE  senate  is  inforniM  at  full. 

•■■     Mich,  Gonzalo 
Dreams  not  of  my  arrival  yet? 

Fern.  Nor  thinks 
*Tis  possible  his  plots  can  be  discover'd. 
He  tats  himself  with  hopes  of  crowns,  and 

kingdoms. 
And  laughs  securely,  to  imagine  how 
He  means  to  gull  all  but  himself^   when, 

truly. 
None  is  so  grossly  guU'd  as  he. 

Mich.  There  was  never 
A  more  arch  villain. 
Ftrn,  Peace ;  the  s^ate  comes. 

Enter  Porphycio,  Possenne,  Senators,  Gas- 
,  pero,  attendants, 

Porph.  How  closely  treason  cloaks  itself  in 
Of  civil  honesty!  [forms 

Pass.  And  yet  how  palpably 
Does  Heav*n  re>'eal  itl 

Fern,  Gracious  lords! 


Gasp.  Th'  ambassador, 
I^rd  Faulo  Michael,  advocate 
To  the  great  duke  of  Venice. 

Porph.  You're  uiost  welcome; 
Your  master  is  a  iust  and  noble  prince. 

Mich,  My  lords,  he  bad  me  say,  that  yqu 
may  know  [ought. 

How  much  he  scorns,  and,  as  good  princes 
Dehes,  base,  indirect,  and  godless  treacneries. 
To  your  more  sacrcJ  wisdoms  he  refers 
The  punishment  due  to  the  false  Gonzalo, 
Or  else  lo  send  him  home  to  Venice. 

Poss.  Herein 
The  duke  is  royal.     Gaspero,  the  prince 
Of  Cyprus  answer'd  he  would  come? 

Gasp.  My  lords. 
He  will  not  long  be  absent. 

Enier  Philander  and  Melitus. 

Porph.  You,  Fernando,  [prince. 

Have  made  the  stale  your  debtor. — U  orthy 
We  shall  be  suitors  to  you  for  your  presence. 
In  hearing  and  determining  of  matters 
Greatly  concerning  Candy. 


ax 


Gasp.  *Tis plain  and  ample: 

Fortune  will  once  a^ain,  &c.]  M*-.  Seward  gives  these  two  lines  to  Cassilane^.  and  say% 
they  evidently  belong  to  hini ;  but  surely  *tis  plain  and  ample  may  be  spoken  by  Gaspero,  as 
witness  to  the  acquittance;  and  the  other  line  will  come  from  eilher^Aunophel  or  Arcanes .witli 
much  more  propriety  than  from  Cassilane. 
*^  Gasp.  There's  news 

You  must  be  acquainted  with. 

Come  there* s  no  master-piece  of  art  like  policy.']  This  last  line  is  a  repetition  of  Gon- 
zalos  vain  opinion  of  his  own  policy,  I  therefore  think  tliat  the  whole  speech  belonged  to 
him.  And  it  is  artful  to  make  Gonzalo  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  politics,  when  the 
reader  knows,  that  he  is  U|K>n  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Gaspero  is  to  speak  it,  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  heard  from  Fernando  the  couTcrsation  which  had  pas«ed  between  Gonzffla  and 
iiim.  tSeward, 
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Phil  Fathers,  Fm 
A  stranger. 

Poss.  Why,  the  cause,  my  lord,  concerns 
A  stranger.    Please  you,  seat  yourself. 

PAi7.  However 
Unfit,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  my  lords. 
You  shall  command  me. 

Porph.  You,  uiy  lord  Fernando, 
With  the  ambassador,  withdraw  a  while. 

Fern.  My  lords,  we  shall. 

[Exit  with  Michael. 

Posst  Melitus,  and  the  secrctar)% 
Give  notice  to  Gonzalo,  that  the  senate 
Requires  his  presence. 

[Exeunt  Gasp,  and  Mel. 

Enter  CassHane  and  Arcancs. 

Phil.  What  concerns  the  business  ?   ' 

Porph.  Thus,  noble  prince 

Cass.  liCt  me  alone;  thou  troublest  me; 
I  will  be  heard. 

Arc.  You  know  not  what  you  do. 

Poss.  Forbear  1  *♦ 
Who*8  he  that  is  so  rude?  whafs  he  that  dares 
To  interrupt  our  counsels? 

Cass.  One  that  has  guarded  [moths ; 

Those  purple  rol>es  from  cankers  wrirse  than 
One  that  hath  kept  vour  fleeces  on  your  backs, 
That  would  have  Ijeen  8natch*d  from  you : 

But,  I  see, 
*Ti8  better  now  to  be  a  dog,  a  spaniel. 
In  times  of  peace,  than  boast  the  brui^ied  scars, 
Purchas'd  with  loss  of  blood  in  noble  wars. 
Mv  lords,  I  speak  to  you ! 

Porph.  Lord  Cassilane, 
"We  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Cuss.  Yes,  you  are  set 
Upon  a  bench  of  justice;  and  a  day 
Will  come  (hear  this,  and  quake,  ye  potent 
great  ones)  fj^^g^t 

When  you  yourselves   shall  stand  before  a 
Who  in  a  pair  of  scales  will  weigh  your  actions. 
Without  abatement  of  one  gram :  As  then 
You  would  be  found  full  weight,  I  charge  ye, 
Let  me  have  justice  now  !  [fatliers, 

Poss.  Lord  Cassilane, 
What  strange  distemp'ratu re  provokes  distrust 
Of  our  impartiality?  Be  sure 
WVU  father'oo  man*s  injuries. ** 

Cass.  'Tis  well. 
You  have  a  law,  lords,  that,  without  remorse. 
Dooms  such  as  are  beleper*d  with  the  curse 
Of  foul  ingratitude,  unto  death. 

Porph.  We  have. 

Cass.  Then,  do  me  justice. 


Enter  Antinoui,  Decius,  Eroia,   and  Hj/" 

parcha. 

Dec.  Madman,  whither  runn'st  thou? 
Ant.  Peace,  Decius !  I  am  deaf. 

Jlyp.  Will  you  forget 
Your  greatness,  and  your  modesty  1^  ' 

Erota.  Hyparcha,  leave! 
I  will  liOt  hear. 

Ant.  Ladyl  great,  gentle  lady! 

Erota.  Prithee,  young  man,  iorbcar  to  in- 
termpt  me ; 
Triumph  not  in  thy  fortunes ;  I  will  speak. 

Poss.  More  uproars  yeti    Who  are  thef 
that  disturb  us? 

Cass.  The  vii)er's  come;    his  feais  hate 
drawn  him  nither; 
And  now,  my  lords,  be  chronicled  for  efer. 
And  give  mejnstice  against  this  vile  monster. 
This  btistard  of  my  blood! 

Erota.  *Tis  justice,  fathers, 
I  sue  for  too;  and,  tho*  I  might  command  it, 
(If  you  remember,  lords,  whose  child  I  was) 
Yetl  will  humbly  beg  it:  Thisokl  wretch 
Has  forfeited  his  life  to  me. 

Cass.  Tricks,  tricks, 
Complots,  devices,  *twixt  these  pair  of  young 

ones, 
To  blunt  the  edge  ofyourwell-temner'd  swords. 
Wherewith  you  strike  offenders,  lords!  But  I 
Am  not  a  baby  to  be  feai'd  with  bug-beais; 
'Tis justice]  require.    ' 

Erota.  And  1. 

Ant.  You  speak 
Too  tenderly,  and  too  much  like  yourself. 
To  mean  a  ctoelty,  which  w^oukl  make  moe- 
strous  [you  once 

Yout  sex:  Yet,  for  the  love*8  sake  which 
Pleas'd  to  pretend,   give  my   grieved  father 

leave 
To  urge  his  own  revenge;  you  have  no  cause 
For  yours :  Keep  peace  about  you ! 

Cass.  Will  ye  near  me? 

Phil.  Here's  some  stran^je  novelty. 

Poss.  Sure  we  arc  mock'd ! 
Speak  one  at  once.     Say,  wherein  halh  your 
Iransgress'd  the  law?  fson 

Cass.  Oh,  the  gross  mists  of  dullness! 
Are  you  this  kingdom's  oracles,  yet  can  be 
So  ignorant?  First  liear,  and  then  consider. 
That  1  begot  him,  gave  him  birth  and  life. 
And  education,  were,  I  must  confess. 
But  duties  of  a  father:  I  did  more; 
I  taught  him  how  to  manage  arms,  to  dare 
An  enemy,  to  court  both  death  and  dangers; 


*♦  Poss.  Forhear:   Who's  he  that  is  so  rude?  What's  he  that  dares  f^  Tlie  first  word  of 
Possenue's  soeech.  seems  orieinallv  to  have  belons'd  to  Arcanes.  Seward. 


rather  a  judge  who 
will  not  sec,  but  endeavours  to  palliate  the7:rimes  of  the  offender,  may  be  said  to  iZa/Ztr  hb 


clearer  and  a  more  poetical  word.  JSetvard. 
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Yet  these  were  but  additions  to  complete 
A  well-accomplish'd  soldier:  1  did  more  yet; 
I  made  him  chief  commander  in  the^iiela 
Next  to  myself,  and  gave  liim  the  full  prospect 
Of  honour  and  preferment;  train*d  him  up 
In  all  perfections  of  a  martialist: 
But  he,  unmindful  of  his  gratitude. 
You  know  with  what  contempt  of  my  deserts. 
First  kick'd  against  mine  honour,  scorned  all 
My  senices,  men  got  the  palm  of  glory  . 
Unto  himself.     Yet,  not  content  with  this, 
He,   lastly,   hath  conspired   my  death,  and 

sought 
Means  to  engage  me  to  this  lady's  debt, 
W  hose  bounty  all  my  whole  estate  could  never 
Give  satisfaction  to.   Now,  honour*d  fathers. 
For  this  cause  only,  if  your  law  be  law. 
And  v<ni  the  ministers  of  justice,  then 
Think  of  this  strange  ingratitude  in  him. 

Phil.  Can  this  be  so,  Antinous? 

Ant,  *Tis  all  true,  [my  faults 

Nor  hath  my  much-wron^*d  father  limn*d 
in  colours  half  so  black,  as  in  themselves 
My  guilt  hath  dy'd  them :  Were  there  mercy 

left, 
Yet  mine  own  shame  would  be  my  executioner  I 
Lords,  I  am  guilty. 

Erota,  Thou  beliest,  Antinous, 
Thine  innocence!  Alas,  my  lords,  he's  despe- 
rate, [not  cr«lit 
And  talks  he  knows  not  what;  you  must 
His  lunacy:  I  can  myself  disprove 
This  accusation. — Cassilane,  be  yet 
More  merciful;  I  beg  it. 

Cass,  Time,  nor  fate. 
The  world,  or  what  is  in  it,  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution:  He  shall  die! 

Erota,  The  senate's 
Prayers,  or  weeping  lovers',  shall  not  alter 
My  resolution :  Thou  shalt  dic! 

Ant.  Why,  madam. 
Are  ye  all  marble? 

Pass.  Leave  your  shifts,  Antinous. 
What  plead  you  to  yonr  father's  accusation? 

Ant.  Most  fully  guilty.  ^ 

Post,  You  have  doom'd  yourself; 
We  cannot  quit  you  now. 

Cass.  A  burthen'd  conscience 
Will  never  need  a  hangman.  Hadst  thou  dar'd 
To  have  denied  it,  then  this  sword  of  mine 
Should  on  thy  head  have  prov'd  thy  tongue  a 
liar. 

Erota.  Thy  sword?  Wretched  old  man, 
hast  liv'ci  too  long. 
To  carry  peace  or  comfort  to  thy  grave ; 
Thou  art  a  man  condcmn'd.     JVly  lords,  this 
tyrant 


Had  perish'd  but  for  me;  I  still  supplied 
His  miserable  wants ;  I  sent  his  daughter 
Money  to  buy  him  food ;  the  bread  he  eat 
Was  from  my  purse :    When  he,  vainglori* 

ously 
To  dive  mto  the  people's  hearts,  had  pawn*d 
His  birth-right,  L  reaeem'd  it,  sent  it  to  him. 
And,  for  requital,  only  made  my  suit. 
That  he  would  please  to  new-receive  his  son 
Into  his  favour;  for  whose  love,  I  told  him, 
I  had  been  still  so  friendly  :  But  then  he. 
As  void  of  gratitude  as  all  good  nature. 
Distracted,  like  a  maid  man,  posted  hither  ' 
To  pull  this  vengeance  on  himself  and  us: 
For  why,  my  lords,  since,  by  the  law,  all 

mean 
Is  blotted  out  of  yonr  commission,** 
As  this  hard-hearted  father  hath  accu8*d 
Noble  Antinous,  his  unblemish'd  son. 
So  I  accuse  his  father,  and  crave  judgment! 

Cass.  All  this  is  but  deceit,  mere  trifles 
fofft'd 
By  conirbi nation,  to  defeat  the  process 
Of  justice.    I  will  have  Antinous'  life  I 

Arc.  Sir,  what  d'you  mean? 

Erota.  I  will  have  Cassilane's!       [stream 

Ant.  Cunning  and  cruel  lady,  runs   th« 
Of  your  affections  this  way?  Have  you  not 
Conquest  enough  by  treading  on  my  grave. 
Unless  you  send  me  thither  m  a  shrowd 
Steep'd  in  my  father's  blood?   As  you  are 
woman,  [nest. 

As  the  protests  of  love  you  vow'd  were  ho- 
Be  gentler  to  my  father! 

Erota.  Cassilane,     , 
Thou  hast  a  heart  of  flint:  Let  my  entrcatidi 
My  tears,  the  sacrifice  of  griefs  unfeign'd 
Melt  it;  yet  be  a  father  to  thy  son. 
Unmask  thy  long- besotted  judgment,  see 
A  low  obeaience  kneeling  at  the  feet 
Of  nature,  I  beseech  youl 

Cass.  Pish!  you  coecn 
Your  ho{xfs ;  your  plots  are  idle:  lam  resolute. 

Eruta.  Antinous,  urge  no  further. 

Ant.  Hence,  thou  sorcery 
Of  a  beguiling  softness!  1  will  stand, 
'  Like  the  earth's  centre,  unmov'd.     Lords, 
your  breath 
Must  finish  these  divisions:  I  confess. 
Civility  doth  teach  I  should  not  speak 
Against  a  lady  of  her  birth,  so  high 
As  creat  liroia;  but  her  injuries. 
And  th'inkless  wrongs  to  me,  urge  me  to  cry 
Aloud  for  justice,  fathers    ^ 

Dec.  \\  hither  run  you  ? 

Ant.  For,  honour  a  fathers,  tliat  you  all' 
may  know 


ail  meant 


Is  blotted  out  of  your  commissioyi^  The  verb  being  in  the  singular  number  makes  it  pro- 
bable, though  not  certain,  that  the  nominative  was  so  too;  ^nu  the  sense,  if  not  grammar, 
requires  the  change.  '  Since  your  commission  allows  no  mean  or  midway  between  the  death 
*  or  absolute  acqaittance  of  the  party  accused.'  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  intended.  Mr. 
Syropson  reads  mends,  i.  c:  Amends:  Death  being  the  only  amends  or  atonement  that  the  law' 
aflov/d.  Seward. 
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That  1  ftlone  am  not  nnmatchable 
In  crimes  of  this  condition,  lest  perhaps. 
You  nn'^ht  conceive,  as  yet  the  case  appears. 
That  this  foul  Slain  and  guilt  run  in  a  blood  $ 
Before  tliis  presence,  I  accuse  this  lady 
Of  as  much  vile  inj^ratitude  to  me. 
Cass.  Impudent  traitor! 
PhiL  Her?  Oh,  spare,  Antinous! 
The  world  reputes  thee  valiant;  do  not  soil* 
All  thy  past  nobleness  with  such  a  cowardice 
As  murdering  innocent  ladies  will  stamp  on 
thee. 
Ant.  Brave  prince,  with  what  unwilling- 
ness 1  force 
Her  follies,  and  in  those  her  sin,  be  witness. 
All  these  about  me :  She  is  bloody-minded. 
And  turns  the  justice  of  the  law  to  rigour:     ' 
It  is  her  cruelties,  not  I,  accuse  her. 
Shall  I  have  audience? 

Efota.  Let  him  speak,  my  lords. 
Dec.  Your  memory  will  tot. 
Ant,  Cast  all  your  eyes  [woman !  *^ 

On  this — what  shall  I  call  her? — ruthless 
When  often  in  my  discontents,  the  sway 
Of  her  unruly  blood,  her  untam*d  passion. 
Or  name  it  as  you  list,  had  hour  by  hour 
Sblicited  my  lot'e,  she  vow*d  at  last 
She  could   not,    would  not  live^    unless  I 

grand 
What  she  long  sued  for:  I,  in  tender  pity. 
To  save  a  lady  of  her  birth  from  ruin. 
Gave  her  her  life,  and  promis'd  to  be  hers : 
Nor  urg*d  I  aught  from  her  but  secrecy ; 
And  then  enjoin*d  her  to  supply  such  wants 
As  I  perceiv  d  my  father's  late  engagements 
Had  made  him  subject  to.     What,  bhall  I 

heap  up 
Long  Jiepetitions?  She,  to  quit  my  pily. 
Not  only  hath  discover'd  to  my  father 
What  she  had  promis'd  to  conceal,  but  also 
Hath  drawn  my  life  into  this  fatal  forfeit: 
For  which,  since  I  must  die,  I  crave  a  like 
Equality  of  justice  against  her; 
Not  that  I  covet  l)lood,  but  that  she  may  not 
Practise  this  art  of  falshood  on  some  other, 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  -her  love  hereafter. 
Porph,  If  this  be  true — — 
Erota.  My  lords,  be  as  the  law  is. 
Indifferent,  upright;  I  do  plead  guilty.     ' 
Now,  Sir,  what  glory  have  yon  got  by  this  ? 
*Las,  man,  I  meant  not  to  outlive  thy  doom ! 
Shall  we  be  friends  in  death? 

CcLss.  Hear  me!  The  villain 
Scandals  her,  honoured  lords. 
Erota,  Leave  off  to  dote. 
And  die  a  wise  man. 

Ant.  I  am  over-feach'd. 
And  master'd  in  my  own  resolution. 

PhiL  Will  you  be  wilful,  madam  ?  Here's 
Of  love's  disdain.  ^      [die  curse 


Cass.  Why  sit  yon  like  dunb  statues  I 
Demur  no  longer. 

Poss.  Cassi lane,  Erota, 
Antinous,  death  ye  ask,  and  [tis  your  dooms: 
You  in  your  follies  liv*d,  die  in  your  follies. 

Cass.  lam  reveng'd,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

Erota.  Yes, 
And  I :   Antinous  hath  been  gracious!, 

Ant.  Sir, 
May  I  presume  to  crave  a  blessing  from  yov 
Before  we  part? 

Cass.  Yes,  such  a  one  as  parents 
Bestow  on  cursed  sons !  Now,  now  I  laugh 
To  see  how  those  poor  younglings  are  both 

cheated 
Of  life  and  comfort    Look  ye,  look  ye,  lords, 
I  go  but  some  ten  minutes,  more  or  less. 
Before  iny  time,  but  they  have  finely  coxea'd 
Themselves  of  many,  many  hopeful  years. 
Amidst  their  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  Now 

(Enter  Annophel.) 

My  Ven«ance  is  made  full  I — Welcome,  my 

joy] 
Thou  com'st  to  take  a  seasonable  blessing 
From  thy  half-buried  father's  hand :  I'm  dead 
Already,  girl ;  and  so  is  she,  and  he : 
We  all  are  worms'-meat  now. 

Anno.  1  have  heard  all ; 
Nor  shall  you  die  alone.    Lords,  on  my  knees 
I  beg  for  justice  too. 

Porph.  'Gainst  whom?  for  what? 

Anno,  First,  let  me  be  resolv'd,  does  the 
law  favour 
None,  be  they  ne'er  so  mighty? 

Porph.  Not  the  ereatest.  [titude. 

Anno.  Then  justly  1  accuse  of  foul  ingra- 
My  lords,  you  of  the  senate  all!  not  one 
Excepted  I 

Poss.  fSt  Porph.  Us? 

Phil.  Annophel! 

Anno.  You're  the  authors  [miei 

Of  this  unthrifty  bloodshed !  When  your  enc- 
Came  marching  to  your  gates,  your  children 
suck'd  not  '  [stew 

Safe  at  their  mothers'  breasts,  your  very  cloy-  ^ 
Were  not  secure,  your  starting-holes  of  re- 
fuge [own: 
Not  free  from  danger,  nor  your  lives  your 
In  tliis  most  despYate  ecstasy,  my  father. 
This  aged  man,  not  only  undertook 
To  guard  your  lives,  but  did  so,  and  beat  off 
The  daring  foe;  for  you  he  pawn'd  his  lands. 
To  pay  your  soldiers,  who  without  their  pay 
Refused  to  strike  a  blow.    But,  lords,  when 
peace                                              [home, 
Was  purchas'd  for  you,  and  victory  brought 
Where  was  your  gratitude,  who  in  your  cofien 
Hoarded  the  rusty  treasure  which  was  due 
To  my  unminded  father?  He  was  glad 


*7  Truthless  woman.l  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  epithet  here  by  striking  off  a  letter; 
not  but  I  allow  the  former  to  be  gotni  sense;  but  as  Erota*s  wfijt  of  compassion  to  Caasilant 
was  the  sole  cause  of  Aniiiious's  anger,  ruthless  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  epithet. 
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To  live  rcttr*d  in  want,  in  pemiry. 
Whilst  you  made  feasts  of  fiurfeit,  and  forgot 
Your  debts  to  him!  The  sum  of  all  is  this; 
You've  been  unthankful  to  him,  and  I  crave 
The  rigour  of  the  law  against  you  all. 

Cass,  My  royal-sniriied  dauirhter! 

Erota,  Annophel, 
Thou  art  a  worthy  wench ;  let  me  embrace 
thee.  [they  are  no  places 

Anno,  Lords,  why  d*ye  keep  your  seats? 
For  such  as  are  offenders. 

Poss.  Tho'  our  ignorance 
Of  Cassilane's  engagements  might  assuage 
Severity  of  justice,  yet  lo  shew  paw. 

How  no  excuse  should  smooth  a  breach  of 
I  yield  me  to  the  trial  of  it. 

Porph.  So  [leffc 

Must  I.    Great  prince  of  Cvprus,  you  are 
The  only  moderator  in  this  difference; 
And,  as  you  arc  a  prince,  be  a  protector 
To  wofnl  Candy. 

Phil,  What  a  scene  of  misery 
Hath  thine  obdurate  frowardness,  old  man. 
Drawn  on  thy  country's  bosom !  And,  for  that 
Thy  proud  ambition  could  not  mount  so  high 
As  to  be  stilM  thy  country's  only  patron. 
Thy  malice  haih  descended  to  the  depth 
Of  "hell,  to  lie  renowned  in  the  title 
Of  the  destroyer  I  Dost  thou  yet  perceive 
What  curses  all  posterity  will  brand 
Thy  grave  with,  that  at  once  hast  robb*d  this 

kingdom 
Of  honour  and  of  safety  ? 

£ro/a.  Children  yet  fnaro'd! 

Unborn  will  stop  their  ears  when  thou  art 

Arc.  The  world  will  be  too  little  to  contain 
The  memory  of  this  detested  deed; 
The  furies  will  abhor  it! 

Dec,  What  the  sword  [nour. 

Could  not  enforce,  your  |)ecvish  thirst  of  ho- 
A  bare,**  cold,  weak,  imaginary  fame. 
Hath  brought  on  Candy!  Candy  groans;  not 
That  are  to  die.  [these 

PHI,  *Tis  happiness  enough 
For  them,  that  thoy  shall  not  sunive  to  see 
The  wounds  wherewith  thou  stabb'st  the  land 
Thee  life  and  name.  [that  gave 

Dec.  *Tis  Candy's  wreck  shall  feel 
The  mischief  of  your  lolly.^^ 

Cass,  Annophel? 

Anno.  I  will  not.be  entreated. 

Cass.  Prithee,  Annophel!  [which 

Anno,  Why  would  you  urge  me  to  a  mercy. 
You  in  yourself  allow  not? 

Cass.  *Tis  the  law, 


That  if  the  party  who  complains,  remit 
Th'  offender,  he  is  freed.    Is't  not  so,  lords? 

Porph.  &Poss.  Tisso. 

Cass.  Antinous,  by  my  shame  ol)senre 
What  a  close  witchcraft  popular  applause  is : 
I  am  awak'd,  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  lethargy  wherein  niy  reason  long 
Hath  been  oecharm'd :  Live,  live,  my  match- 
less son,  [bless'd 
Bless'd  in  thy  father's  blessing;  much  more 
In  thine  own  virtues.    I^t  me  dew  thy  cheeks 
With  my  unmanly  tears!  Rise:  I  forgive  thee! 
And,  good  Antinous,  if  I  shall  be  thy  father, 
Foraive  me!  I  can  speak  no  more. 

Ant.  Dear  Sir,  [don! 

You  new-beget  me  now.— Madam,  your  par* 
I  heartily  remit  you. 

Erota,  1  as  freely 
Discharge  the^  Cassilane. 

Anno,  My  gracious  lords. 
Repute  me  not  a  blemish  to  my  sex. 
In  that  I  strove  to  cure  a  desperate  evil 
With  a  more  violent  remedy :  Your  lives^ 
Your  honours,  are  your  own. 

Phil.  Then  with  consent 
Be  reconcil'd  on  all  sides :  Please  you,  father% 
To  take  your  places. 

Poss.  Let's  a^in  ascend,  [now. 

With  joy  and  thankfulness  to  Heav'n !  And 
To  other  business,  lords. 

Enter  Gaspcro  and  Melitus,  trith  Gonzalo. 

Mel,  Two  hours  and  more.  Sir, 
The  senate  hath  been  set. 

Gon.  And  I  not  know  it? 
Who  sits  with  them? 

Mel.  My  lord  the  prince  of  Cyprus. 

Gon.  Gaspero, 
Why,  how  comes  that  to  pass? 

Gasp.  Some  weighty  cause, 
I  warrant  you. 

Gon,  Now,  lords,  the  business?  Hal 
Who's  here?  Erota! 

Porph,  Secretary,  do  your  charge 
Upon  that  traitor. 

Gon.  Traitor? 

Gasp.  Yes,  Gonzalo,  traitor! 
Of  treason  to  the  peace  and  state  of  Candy 
I  do  arrest  thee. 

Gon,  Mc,  thou  dog? 

Enter  Fernando  and  Michael, 

Mich.  With  licence 
From  this  grave  senate,  I  arrest  thee  likewise 
Of  treason  to  the  state  of  Venice, 


*'  A  brave,  cold,  tncak — "]  As  none  of  the  epithets  beside  the  first  are  ironical,  I  doubt  not 
but  brave  was  a  mistake'instead  of  the  natural  word,  which  I  have,  I  brieve,  only  restored. 
Mr.  Sympson  has  sent  me  also  the  sanae  emendation.  Seward, 

*9  Dec.  Ti*  Candle's  wreck  shall  feel, 

Cass.  The  mischief  of  your  folly. 

Porph.  &  Poss.  Annophel!]  I'he  impropriety  of  Cassilane' s  speaking  the  second  of  these 
lines  strucK  Mr.  Seward,  and  he  gave  it  to  Arcanesi  but  wc  see  no  reason  for  Deciut  being 
intermpted  by  any  person,  nor  can  we  belie\'e  the  Poets  intended  he  should.  The  last  lin^ 
tomes  very  well  from  CassHane,  hm  Ganiiot,  in  our  opinion,  belong  to  the  Senators. 
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TllE  LAWS  OF  CANDY. 


[Act». 


Gon.  Ha! 
It  Michael  here?  Nay^  then  I  see 
I  am  undone. 

Erota.  I  shall  not  be  your  queen. 
Your  duchess,  or  your  empresL 

Oon,  Dull,  dull  brain ! 
Oh,  lamfoolM! 

Gasp,  Look,  Sir,  d*you  know  this  hand  ? 

Mich.  D'you  know  this  seal? — First,  lords, 

he  writes  to  Venice, 

To  make 'a  perfect  league ;  during  which  time 

He  would  in  private  keep  some  troops  in  pay, 

Bribe  all  the  centinels  throughout  this  kmg- 

dom. 
Corrupt  the  captains,  at  a  banquet  poison 
'Rie  priuce  and  greatest  peers,  and,  in  con- 
Yield  Candy  slave  to  Venice.  [elusion. 

Gasp,  Next,  he  contracted 
With  ttie  illixstrious  princess,  the  lad^  Erota, 
In  hope  of  marriage  with  her,\o  deliver 
All  the  Venetian  gallantry  and  strength. 
Upon  their  first  arrival,  to  the  mercy 
Of  her  and  Candy. 

Erota.  This  is  true,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Let  it  be  true :  What  then? 

Poss.  My  lord  ambassador. 
What's  your  demand? 

Mich.  As  likes  the  state  of  Candy, 
Either  to  sentence  him  as  he  deserves. 
Here,  or  to  send  him  like  a  slave  to  Venice. 

Porph.  We  shall  advise  upon  it. 

Gon,  Oh,  the  devils. 
That  had  not  thrust  this  trick  into  my  pate ! 
A  politician  ?  fool !  Destruction  plague 
Candy  and  Venice  both ! 

Porph.  i^  Pass.  Away  with  him. 

Mel.  Come,  Sir,  I'll  sec  you  safe. 

\ Exeunt  Gonz.  ®*  Mel. 

Erota.  Lords,  ere  you  part. 
Be  witness  to  another  change  of  wonder : 
Antinous,  now  be  bold,  before  this  presence. 
Freely  to  speak,  whether  or  no  1  us'd 
The  humblest  means  affection  could  contrive, 
To  gain  thy  love. 

Ant.  Madam,  I  must  confers  it. 
And  ever  am  your  servant. 

Erota.  Yes,  Antinous, 


My  servant,  for  my  lord  thou  shalt  be  ncvtx^ 
I  here  disclaim  the  interest  th'oit  hadst  once 
In  my  too-passionate  thoughts.     Most  noble 

prince. 
If  yet  a  relick  of  thy  wonted  flames  fnot 

Live  warm  within  thy  bosom,  then  I  blush 
To  offer  up  the  assurance  of  my  faith 
To  thee  that  hast  desen^'d  it  best. 

Phil.  Oh,  madam. 
You  play  with  my  calamity  1 

Erota.  Let  Heav'n 
Record  my  truth  for  ever. 

Phil.  With  more  joy 
Than  I  have  words  to  utter,  I  accept  tL 
I  also  pawn  you  mine. 

Erota.  The  man  that  in  requital 
Of  noble  and  unsought  affection 
Grows  cruel,  never  Yov'd ;  nor  did  Antiaoat. 
Yet  herein,  prince,  you  are  beholden  to  him; 
For  his  neglect  of  me  humbled  a  pride« 
Which  to  a  virtuous  wife  had  been  a  monster. 

Phil.  For  which  I'll  rank  him  my  deserv- 
ing friend. 

Ant.  Much  comfort  dwell  with  yoo,  as  I 
could  wish 
To  him  I  honour  most! 

Cass.  Oh,  my  Antinous, 
My  own,  my  own  good  son ! 

Fern.  One  suit  I  have  to  make. 

Phil.  To  whom,  Fernando? 

Fern.  Lord  Cassilane,  to  you. 

Cass.  To  me? 

Fern.  This  lady 
Hath  promis'd  to  "be  mine. 

Anno.  Your  blessing.  Six! 


Brother,  your  love  I 
Aut.  Yc 


ou  cannot.  Sir,  beatow  her 
On  a  more  noble  gentleman. 

Cass.  Sayst  thou  so, 
Antinous?  I  confirm  it.     Here,  FemaDdb. 
Live  both  as  onej  she's  thine. 

An/.  And  herein,  sister, 
I  honour  you  for  your  wise  settled  love. 
This  is  a  day  of  trmmph ;  all  oontentions 
Are  happily  accorded.  Candy's  peace 
Secur'd,  and  Venice  vow*d  a  worthy  friend. 

[Ejrutttn 


THE   FALSE   ONE.* 


A   TRAGEDY. 


m^i^ 


Gardiner,  the  fast  friend  of  Fletcher,  in  his  Commendatory  Verses,  ascribes  this  excellent 
Tragedy  to  him  alone ;  the  Prologqie  and  Epilogue,  which  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the 
first  representation,  and  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  speak  of  *  Those  who  penn'd 
*  this/  The  False  One  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  l6't7. — We  do  not  know 
that  this  Tragedy  ever  received  any  alterations,  or  that  it  has  been  performed  in  the  coune 
of  many  years  past. 


2=E 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


New  titles  warrant  not  a  play  for  new. 
The  subject  being  old ;  and  'tis  as  true. 
Fresh   and  neat  matter  may  with  ease  be 

framed 
Out   of   their   stories,    that  have  oit    been 

nam*d 
With  priory  on  the  stige:  What  borrows  he 
From  him  that  wrote  old  Priam's  tragedy. 
That  writes  his  love  to  Hecuba?  Sure,  to  tell 
Of  Caesar's  amorous  heats,  and  how  he  fell 
r  th*  capitol,  can  never  be  the  same 
To  the  judicious:  ^^or  will  such  blame 


Those  who  pennM  this,  for  barrenness,  when 

they  find 
Younj?  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  mind 
Express'd  to  th*  height,  with  us  a  maid,  and 

free, 
And  how  he  rated  her  virginity: 
We  treat  not  of  what  boldness  she  did  die. 
Nor  of  her  fiital  love  to  Antony. 
What  we  present  and  offer  to  your  view, 
U|>on  their  £[iiths,  the  stage  yet  never  kneii^: 
Let  reason  then  first  lo  your  wills  give  laws. 
And  after  judgp  of  them,  and  of  Uieir  cause. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


^Mek. 

JtJLius  Casar,  emperor  of  Rome, 
Ptolomy,  king  of  Egypt. 

C  an  honest  counsellor,  priest  of 

ACH0REUS,|  j^.^ 

Photinus,  a  politician^  minion  to  Ptolomy. 
Achillas,  captain  of  the  guard  to  Ptolomy, 
Septimius,  a  revolted  Roman  villain, 
Labienus,  a  Roman  soldier,  and  nuncio. 
Apollodor,us,  guardian  to  Cleopatra, 
Antony,       \  ^^^^^.^  captains, 

DOLABELLA,  J 


ScEVA,  a  free  speaker,  also  captain  to  Cofsar, 

Three  lame  Soldiers. 

Guard. 

Servants.  * 


Women. 


Cleopatra,!  f^en  of  Egypt, 

i.  mtstress. 

Arsinoe,  Cleopatra  s  sister, 
Kro8,  Cleopatra* s  waUing-ufomassi. 


Catsaf^s 


\ 


Scene,  EGYPT. 


■  The  False  One."]  Mr.  Seward,  conceiving  that  a  slur  is  cast  on  this  play  (for  so  In 
presses  it)  by  Dr.  Warburton's  first  note  on  the  Tempest,  is  very  copious  in  his  defences  of  the 
Fail e  One,  as  *  the  rival  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.*    H«  alac^  gives  very  laige  quoUlions  from 

Lucan; 
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THE  FALSE  ONE. 


fAct  1.  Sc.l. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Achillas  and  jicltoreus, 

Achorms,  T  LOVE  the  king,^  nor  do  dis- 

■*•        pute  his  power. 
For  that  is  not  coufinM,  uor  to  be  censured 
By  me,  that  am  his  subiect;  yet  allow  me 
The  liberty  of  a  man,  that  still  would  be 
A  friend  to  iustice,  to  demand  the  motives 
That  did  induce  jroune  Ptolomy,  or  Photinua, 
(To  whose  directions  ne  gives  up  himself. 
And  I  hope  wisely)  to  commit  his  sister. 

The  princess  Cleopatra ^If  I  said       [son, 

The  queen,  Achillas,  'twere,  I  hope,  no  trea- 
She  being  by  her  father's  testament 
(Whose  memory  I  bow  to)  left  co-heir 
In  all  he  stood  posscss'd  of. 

Achil.  *Tis  confessed,  fdoms 

My  good  Achorcus,  that  in  these  eastern  Icing- 
Women  are  not  exempted  from  the  sceptre. 
But  claim  a  privile^  equal  to  the  male; 
But  how  much  such  divisions  have  ta*en  from 
The  majesty  of  Egypt,  and  what  factions 
Have  sprung  from  those  liartltions,  to  the  ruin 
Of  the  poor  subject,  doubtful  which  to  follow. 
We  have  too  many  and  too  sad  examples : 
Therefore  the  wise  Photinus,  to  prevent 
The  murders,  and  the  massacres,  that  attend 
On  disunited  i;overnment,  and  to  shew 
The  king  without  a  partner,  in  full  splendor. 
Thought  it  convenient  the  fair  Cleopatra 
(An  attribute  not  frequent  in  this  climate) 
Should  be  committed  to  safe  custody. 
In  which  she  is  attended  like  her  birth. 
Until  her  beau^,  or  her  royal  dower. 
Hath  found  her  out  a  husband. 

Achor.  How  this  may 
Stand  with  the  rules  ofpolicy,  I  know  not; 
Most  sure  I  am,  it  holds  no  correspondence 
Wi'  th*  rites  of  Egypt,  or  the  laws  of  nature. 
But,  grant  that  Cleopatra  can  sit  down 
With  this  disgrace,  tho'  insupportable, 
C-an  you  imagine  that  Konie*s  glorious  senate. 


To  whose  charge,  by  the  will  of  the  detd 

king. 
This  government  was  deliver*d,  or  great  Pbm* 

i^y» 

That  is  appointed  Cleopatra's  guardian 
As  well  as  Ptolomy*s,  will  e*er  approve 
Of  this  rash  counsel,  their  consent  not  sought 

for. 
That  should  authorize  it? 
Achil.  The  civil  war. 
In  which  the  Roman  empire  is  embark*d 
On  a  rough  sea  of  danger,  does  exact 
Their  whole  care  to  preserve  themselves,  and 

give  them 
No  vacant  time  to  think  of  what  we  do. 
Which  hardly  can  concern  them. 

Achor,  What's  your  opinion 
Of  the  success?  I  have  heard,  in  multitudes 
Of  soldiers,  and  all  glorious  pomp  of  war, 
Pompe^  is  much  superior. 
Achtl,  I  could  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  all  the  several  nations 
From  whence  he  drew  his  powers ;  but  tliat 

were  tedious.  [^r. 

They  have  rich  arms,  are  ten  to  one  in  noro- 
Which  makes  them  think  the  day  already 

won; 
And  Pompey  being  master  of  the  sea. 
Such  plenty  of  all  delicates  are  brought  in. 
As  if  the  place  on  which  they  were  entrench'd, 
Were  not  a  camp  of  soldiers,  but  Rome, 
In  which  Luculius  and  Apicins  join'd 
To  make  a  publick  feasL    They  at  Dirachium 
Fought  with  success ;  but  knew  not  to  make 

use  of 
Fortune's  fair  offer:  So  much,  I  have  heard, 
Cicsar  himself  confess'd.' 

Achor.  Where  are  they  now?  [plaim; 

Achil.  In  lliessaly,   near  the  Pharsalian 
Where  Caesar,  with  a  handful  of  his  men, 
Hemf?  in  the  greater  number.     His  whole 

troops 
Exceed  not  twenty  thousand,  but  old  soldien, 
Flesh'd  in  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France, 


Lucan ;  and  endeavours  to  bhew  the  superiority  of  the  False  One  over  the  Pompey  of  Comeille} 
ih  all  which  particulars  we  think  him  too  prolix  and  too  uninteresting  to  be  entirely  copied: 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  our  Authors  meant  (as  the  Rev.  Commentator  on  the  Tempest  imagines) 
to  break  a  lance  with  Shakespeare  on  this  occasion.  The  Prologue  utterly  disclaims  any  com- 
petition either  with  his  Julius  Caesar  or  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  truly  asserting,  that  al- 
though the  personages  are  the  same  with  those  that  are  celebrated  in  those  plavs,  the  situations 
of  those  personages,  that  furnish  the  subject  of  The  False  One,  are  totally  different. 

^  Achil.  /  love  the  king,  &c.]  The  gross  error  of  making  Achillas  speak  this  has  run 
through  all  the  editions.  Seward. 

We  are  very  sorry  Mr.  Seward  should  begin  a  play  he  seems  to  admire,  with  a  fallacious 
assertion :  The  first  folio  (in  which  Ach.  stands  for  Achoreus  throughout,  and  for  Achillas 
©nly  in  one  short  scene,  when  Achoreus  is  not  present)  gives  this  speecn  to  Ach,  i.  e.  Achoreus. 

^  So  much  I  have  heard 

Caesar  /itmje//* confess.]  This  reading  supposes  Achillas  to  h^ve  been  in  Grfece^^  and  ii 
Caesaf*5  presence.    The  correction  is  very  obvious.  Sfward. 


Act  1.  Sc  U] 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


4it 


Inur*d  to  Iiis  command,  and  only  know 
To  fight  and  overcome :  And  tho*  that  famine 
Keigns  in  his  camp,  compelling  them  to  taste 
Bread  made  of  roots  forbid  the  use  of  man, 
(Which  they  with  scorn  threw  into  Pompey's 
As  in  derision  of  his  delicates)  [camp. 

Or  corn  not  yet  half  ripe,  and  that  a  banquet; 
They  still  besiege  him,  being  ambitious  only 
To  come  to  blows,  and  let  their  swords  de- 
Who  hath  the  better  cause.  [termine 

Enter  Septimius^ 

Achar.  May  victory 
Attend  on*t,  where  it  is. 

Achil.  We  ev*ry  hour 
£x))ect  to  hear  the  issue. 
\  Sepl,  Save  my  good  lords! 
By  Isis  and  Osiris,  whom  you  worship. 
And  the  four  hundred  gods  and  goddesses 
Ador*d  in  Home,  I  am  your  honours'  servant. 

Achor.  Truth  needs,  Septimius,  no  oaths. 

Achil.  You* re  cruel; 
If  you  deny  him  swearing,  you  take  from  him 
Three  fulf  parts  of  his  language. 

Sept.  Your  honour's  bitter. 
Confound  me,  where  I  love  I  cannot  say  it, 
But  I  must  swear't:  Yet  such  is  my  ill  fortune. 
Nor  vow»  nor  protestations  win  belief; 
I  think,  (and  I  can  find  no  other  reason) 
Because  I  am  a  Roman. 

Achor.  No,  Septimius; 
To  be  a  Roman  were  an  honour  to  yon,     [it. 
Did  not  your  manners  and  your  life  lake  from 
And  cry  aloud,  that  from  Rome  you  bring 
nothing  [here. 

But  Roman  vices,  which  you  would  plant 
But  no  seed  of  her  virtue?. 

Sepl,  With  yoiv  reverence, 
I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Achor.  Any  thing  honest; 
That  I  believe  without  an  oath. 

Sept.  I  fear 
Your  lordship  has  slept  ill  to-night,  and. that 
Invites  this  sad  discourse;  'twill  make  you  old 
Before  your  time.   Oh,  these  virtuous  morals. 


And  old  religious  principles,  that  fool  us  I 
1  have  brought  you  a  new  song  will  make 

you  laugh, 
Tho'  you  wer«  at  your  prayers. 
Achor.  What  is  the  subject^ 
Be  free,  Septimius.^ 

Sept.  'TIS  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  gamesters  of  the  court  and  city. 
Which  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gal* 

lant  [relate 

Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife;  and  doct 
who  sells  her  honour  for  a  diamond. 
Who  for  a  tissue  robe;  whose  husband's  jea* 

lous,  [wife. 

And  who  so  kind,  that,  to  share  with  his 
Will  make  the  match  himself:    Harmless 

conceits, 
Tho'  fools  say  they  arc  dan^rerous.    I  sang  it 
The  last  ni^ht,  at  my  lord  Photiuu^'  table. 
Achor.  How?  as  a  fiddler? 
Sept.  No,  Sir,  as  a  guest, 
A  welcome  guest  too ;  and  it  was  approved  of 
By  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  though  they  were 

touch'd  in't : 
For  look  you,  'tis  a  kind  of  merriment. 
When  we  have  laid  by  foolish  modesty 
(As  not  a  man  of  fashion  will  wear  it) 
To  talk  what  we  have  done,  at  least  to  hear  it ; 
)f  merrily  set  down,  it  fires  the  blood. 
And  heightens  crest-faH'n  appetite. 
Achor.  New  doctrine! 
Achil.  Was't  of  your  own  composing? 
Sept.  No,  I  boucht  it 
Of  a  skulking  scribbler  for  two  Ptolomies ; 
But  the  hints  were  mine  own :  The  wretck 

was  fearful ; 
But  I  have  damn'd  myself,  should  it  be  ques- 

tion'd. 
That  I  will  own  it. 

Achor.  And  be  punish'd  for  It? 
Take  heed,  for  you  may  so  long  exercbe 
Your  scurrilous  wit  against  authority,     [jests 
The  kingdom's  counseb,  and  make  profane 
(Which  to  you,  being  an  atheist,  is  nothing) 
Against  religion,  that  your  great  maintainersA 


*  Enler  Scptinius.]  The  vulgar  editions  have  much  oftener  wrote  it  Septimus  than  Septi- 
tnius,  and  have  given  him  the  former  name  in  the  persons  of  the  drama. — ^The  reader  will 
undoubtedly  observe  the  fine  moral  couched  under  this  infamous  wretch's  character,  vit,  *  That 
'  even  among  the  grossest  sujierstitlon  of  the  Heathens,  the  atheistical  scoffer  at  religion  was 
*  the  most  pernicious  pest  of  all  society.'  The  character  seems  drawn  with  exquisite  art,  and 
our  Poets  have  by  it  much  excelled  tneir  master  Lucan,  and  their  competitor  Corneiile.  Ift 
the  former  there  is  only  a  sketch  of  a  fierce  inhuman  villain,  and  in  the  latter  Septimius  is  in. 
the  first  scene  introduced  as  a  privy-counsellor,  makes  an  harauj^ue  to  persuade  the  death  of 
Pompey,  commits  the  nmrder,  and  being  blamed  for  it  by  Caesar,  is  said  to  have  killed  himself 
with  ilie  same  sword  with  which  he  slew  Pompey  :  But  he  has  absolutely  no  character  at  all, 
nor  is  it  judicious  to  make  him  die  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;  though  a  Frenchman  ma^ 
^rhaps  look  upon  the  punishment  of  Caesar,  in  the  same  light  with  the  vile  assassination  o 
Pom|)ey.  Seward. 

*  Acho.  JFJiat  is  the  subject  ? 

Be  free  t  Septimius.']  The  mistake  of  giving  this  to  Achoreus  makes  him  speak  much  out 
of  character.  It  is  perfectly  consonant  to  that  of  AcJdilat,  to  desire  to  hear  Septimius's 
ribraldry.  Seward. 

This  speech  is  as  proper  for  Achoreus  as  the  two  next^  and  all  three  imply  a  contempt  for. 
.Septimius,  '  not  a  desire  to  hear  his  ribaldry.' 
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UnlcM  thcj  would  be  thougjit  copartners  with 
you,  [mius. 

Will  leare  you  to  the  law ;  and  then,  Scpti- 
Kemeaiber  there  arc  whips. 

Sept.  For  whore?,  1  prant  yon,* 
When  they  are  out  of  da.e,  'till  then,  they're 

safe  too. 
Or  all  the  oaltants  of  the  conrt  are  ennuchs. 
And,  for  mine  own  defeoee.  Til  only  add  thisj 
1*11  ^  admitted  for  a  wantcn  ule. 
To  tome  most  privaie  cabinets,  when  irour 
pricktbood,  [dess, 

Tbo*  bdcB  with  the  mysteries  of  TOur  god- 
Shall  wait  without  unnoted  :  So  I  fea%-e  you 
To  yoor  mim  thooghts.  [^Exil. 

AekiL    lis  a  strange  impodence 
Ihxi  fellow  does  put  ou. 

Ackm.  The  wotider  great. 
He  is  accepted  of. 

AckxL  Vices,  for  him. 
Make  as  free  way  as  Tirtnes  do  for  others. 
*Tis  the  time's  fi^ult;  yet  great  ones  still  hare 
gracM,  [flattery. 

To  moke  them  sport,  or  rub  them  o*er  with 
OUervcfs  of  all  kinds.' 

Enitr  Pkotinus  and  Sepiimius, 

Ackor,  No  more  of  him. 
He  is  not  worth  our  thoujihts;  a  fugitive 
From  Pomrxy'>  army,  aiw  now  in  a  danger 
When  he  snould  use' his  service.* 

AchiL  See  lu>w  he  hangs 
On  grent  Photinus*  ear. 

Sept.  IK'll.  ami  i In*  furies,  [me. 

And  all  ll»e  pKi^ur^  of  darkness,  light  upon 
You  are  my  j^hI  on  earth !  and  lot  mc  hav« 
Your  fa\ourlurej  fall  what  can  fall  h'^caTUTl 

J^ko.  'rh«Hi  art  bcliev'dj   dost  thou  want 
un>noy  ? 

Sepi,  No.  Sir. 

i*A<».  Or  luisi  thou  any  suit?  These  cveriol- 
Thv%eht*n»ont  pixMcstaii'ons.  Row 

Hept^  Yol^much  wrtmir  me;  [me, 

llow  can  I  want,  when  your  beams  shine  ujion 
lJnlv>4  euipK'vnunt  ti»  t'xjircss  my  zeal 
T^  do  YOur  jircaiiic^s  sv i vice.    Do  but  think 


A  deed,  so  dark  the  sml  wooM  blish  to  look 
on,  [iB 

For  which  mankind  would  curse  me,  and  antt 
The  powers  a|^e,  and  those  below,  anhul 
Command  mc,  1  will  on.  ^'[mej 

Pho,  When  I  have  use, 
rilput  you  to  the  test 

Sept.  May  it  be  speedy. 

And  somethmg  worth  niy  danger.     Yon  are 

cold,  [was  fashionM 

And  know  not  your  own  powers;  this  brow 

To  wear  a  kingly  wreath,  and  your  grave 

judgment 
Giv'n  to  disjjose  of  monarchies,  not  to  govern 
A  child's  anairs ;  the  people's  eye  s  upon  you. 
The  soldier  courts  you ;  will  yon  wear  a  gar- 
ment 
Of  sordid  loyahy,  when  'tis  ont  of  fashion  ? 

Pko.  When  Fompey  was  thy  general,  Sep- 
Thou  saidst  as  much  to  him.  [tiuiius. 

Sept,  All  my  love  to  him. 
To  (^iesar,  Rome,  and  the  whole  world,  is  lost 
In  th'  ocean  of  your  bounties:  I've  no  friend, 
Project,  design,  or  country,  but  your  (a%our. 
Which  ril  preser\'e  at  any  rate. 

PAo.  No  more; 
When  Icall  on  you,  fall  notofl*:  Perhaps, 
Sooner  than  you  expect,  1  may  employ  yoa( 
So,  leave  me  for  a  while. 

Sept,  Ever  your  creature !  IJExi7. 

Pho.  Good  day,  Achoreus.  My  best  friend, 
Achillas, 
Hath  fame  deliver*d  yet  no  certain  rumour 
Of  the  great  Roman  action? 

Achil.  That  we  arc 
To  cnrjuirc  and  Icam  of  you.  Sir,  whose  ^nvc 
care  f^ood, 

For  Egypt's  happiness,  and  great  Ptolomy'fr 
Hath  eyes  and  ears  in  all  parts. 

Enter  Ptolomi/,  Lalienus,  and  guard, 

Pho.  ril  not  boast 
Whdt  my  intelligence  costs  me ;  but  ere  long 
You  shaU  know  more.    The  king,  with  him  a 
Roman.  [vnx 

Achor.  The  scarlet  livery  of  unfortunate 
Dy*d  deeply  on  his  facc.s> 


•^J^p.   For  irhort's,  I  prtwt  i/ou, 

NVhen  tha  are  out  nftlat<\  'tiil  then  arc  safe  tooJ]  Former  editions.  Seward, 

•  t)hM'ivrr.-'  w/* "//  hiuds.^  Observers  and  observants  are  used  in  the  old  Authors  in  the 

ttfpiinttitts  and  sycophants.    So,  in  King  Lear,  they  are  stilcd, 

«  .1  dnckinti;  observants 

•  That  bt retch  iheir  duties  nicely.* 

i  ^— —  ««(/  nrw  in  a  dtini:^r 

h'flt'H  he  shuuid  use  his  wrvire.l  Mr.  Symplon  thinks^  this  dark,  it  may  therefore  be 

mmm^t  to  explain  it,  as  ii  Minis  to  nu*  a  very  beautiful  sentiment.     '  Septimiin  vras  not  only  a 

cIumIuxo  tu»in  Pi»u»p«y.  l)ut  had  Jest-rtiMl  him  in  the  midst  of  danger,  when  he  was  eng^ittd  in 

^rS^v  \\  ith  I  'ii'iar.'     <  )nc  need  not  add  how  infamous  such  a  desertion  is  held  among  amdiers. 

•^*^  Seward. 

%y^.  fcifr/ff  limu  of  u f [fortunate  irar 

IW'«^  dvrptu  OH  his  face,]  If  ihi»  reader  supposes  the  hint  taken  from  the  bleeding  captain 

fel^lMlihiiiinK  ^*^  Mmbeth,  who  comos  U)  relate  the  fate  of  the  battle  between  Macbeth  and 

^ShmL  Iw  wilif  1  believe,  agree,  thai  our  Authors  hare  here  not  only  emulated,  but  much 

PVnjI^^^  cscclkd 
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AehU,  *Tis  LabicDUS, 
Cesar's  Lieutenant  in  the  wan  of  Gaul, 
And  fortunate  in  all  his  undertaking :    [p^* 
But,  since  these  ciril  jars,  he  tum*d  to  rooi-^ 
And,  tho*  he  followed  the  better  cause« 
Not  with  ^e  like  success. 

Pko.  Such  as  are  wise 
Leave  falling  buildings^  %  to  those  that  rise: 
Bat  more  of  that  hereafter. 

Lah.  In  a  word.  Sir, 
These  ^ping  wounds,  not  taken  as  a  slave, 
Speadc  Pompey's  loss.  TotellyouofthebattIe> 
How  many  thousands  several  bloody  shapes 
Death  wore  that  day  in  triumph;  how  we 
bore  [fury 

The  shock  of  Csesar's  charge ;  or  with  what 
His  soldiers  came  on,  as  if  they  had  been 
So  many  Caesars,  and  like  him,  ambitious 
To  tread  upon  the  liberty  of  Home  j 
How  fathers  kili'd  their  sons,  or  soot  their 

fathers; 
Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  either  side 
Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent,  the  princt 

of  weapons 
(The  sword)  succeeded,^  which,  in  civil  wan. 
Appoints  the  tent  on  which  wing'd  victory 


Shall  make  a  certain  stand;  then,  how  th«. 
plains  [vultures, 

Flow*d  o*er  with  blood,  and  what  a  cloud  ot 
And  other  birds  of  prey,  bung  o*er  both  ar* 
Attending  when  their  r«idy  servitora,  .f  mies. 
The  soldiers,  from  whom  the  angry  ^ods 
Had  took  all  sense  of  reason  and  of  pity. 
Would  serve  in  their  own  carcasses  tor  a  feast; 
How  Caesar  with  his  javelin  forc*d  them  on 
That  made  the  least  stop,  when  their  angry 
bauds  [face;** 

Were  lifted  up  against  some  known  friend's 
Then  coming  to  the  body  of  the  army. 
He  shews  the  sacred  senate,  and  forbids  them 
To  waste  their  force  upon  the  common  soldier, 
(Whom  willingly,  if  e'er  he  did  know  pity. 

He  would  have  spar'd) 

Pol,  The  reason,  Labienus!  [he  was 

Lah.  Full  well  he  knows,  that  in  their  blood 
To  pass  to  empire,  and  that  thro'  their  bov.'eU 
He  must  invade  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  give 
A  period  to  the  liberty  o*  th*  world. 
Then  fell  the  Lepidi,  and  the  bold  Corvini, 
The  fam*d  Torquati,  Scipio*8,  and  Marcelli, 
Names,  next  to  Pompey*s,  most  renown'd  on 
earth. 


excelled  their  roaster.   But  this  cannot  be  said  of  their  imitation  of  the  fetlowing  lines  of  Julius 
Ciasar,  where  xht  common  fact  of  birds  of  prey  following  armies  is  turned  to  a  noble  omen. 


ravens,  crows  and  kites 


'  Fly  o*er  our  heads;  and  downwanl  look  on  us 

*  As  we  were  Mckly  prey ;  their  shadows  seem 
'  A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

*  Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  the  ghost.* 

Though  our  Authon*  lines  do  not  equal  this,  yet  they  strongly  partake  of  the  same  spirit. 

Seward, 
'  Or  how  the  Roman  piles  on  either  side 

Drew  Roman  blood,  which  spent,  the  prince  oj' weapons 

(The  sword)  succeeded!]  Lucan,  speaking  in  contempt  of  the  Parthian  archkn,  whoa 

tV>mpey  had  thoughts  of  taking  shelter  among  them,  says, 

Ensis  hahit  vires,  et  gens  quacunque  virorum  est, 
Bella  gerit  gladiis.  Lib.  yiit. 

The  reader  will  observe  what  a  noble  flight  of  poetry  our  Authon  have  built  on  this  sentiment 
And  if  he  will  please  to  look  over  Lucan  s  whole  description  of  this  battle,  in  the  seventh  book, 
I  believe  he  will  agree  that  our  Authors  have  chose  the  noblest  of  his  sentiments,  and  expressed 
them  with  the  highest  dignity ;  that  they  have  shewed  sreat  spirit  in  their  additions,  and  as 
great  judgment  in  their  omissions ;  that  they  seldom  f^l  below,  but  often  rise  above  him. 
W  hereas  in  the  Pompey  of  Corneille  (if  prejudice  does  not  make  me  too  much  depreciate 
French  poeti^)  almost  tne  reverse  of  all  these  appean.  Lucan  charge  Caesar  with  foroidding 
the  dead  bodies  to  be  burned,  (a  thins  indeed  neither  probable  nor  confimied  by  history,  nor 
at  all  consonant  to  Ctfesar's  temper  and  good  sense)  but  on  this  supposition  he  has*  some  of  the 
noblest  lines  in  his  whole  poem.  Seward, 

*®  '      when  their  angry  hands 

Were  lifted  up  against  some  known  Jriend'sftice,] 
AdversosQue  juhet  ferro  conf under e  ^ultus,  Lu^an. 

The  famous  speecn  of  Caesar  in  this  battle— —-Afi/et/actcmym,  is  variousty  Interpreted,  either 
to  hinder  them  from  knowing:  each  other,  as  fathers  tought  against  sons  and  sons  against  fathers, 
or  else,  that  the  gay  handsome  youths  of  Pompey*s  army  would  be  more  afraid  of  their  &ces 
than  any  other  pert  of  their  bodies.  This  last  is  Florus*s  reason,  our  Authors  prefer  the 
former :  But  pernaps  a  better  reason  than  either  might  be  the  true  one.  Pompey's  army  con- 
listed  chiefly  of  new-levv*d  troops ;  now  to  all  raw  fighters,  blows  on  the  face  are  more  dreadful 
and  more  confounding  tnan  any  other;  not  throc^h  fear  of  spoiling  their  beauty,  but  that  tb^ 
see  more  of  the  stroka  than  if  *twtre  aimed  at  any  other  nuL  Stmeard, 
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The  nobles,  and  the  eommoni  lay  togetlier. 
And  Poutick,  Punick,  and  Assyrian  olood. 
Made  a6  one  crimson  lake :  w  hich  Pompey 

And  that  his,  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  left 

bim> 
Standing  upon  the  rampier  of  his  camp, 
Tho*  scorning  all  that  could  fall  on  himself, 
He  pities  them  whose  fortunes  are  embark'd 
In  his  unlucky  quarrel;  cries  aloud  too 
That  they  should  s<yund  retreat,  and   sare 

themselves : 
That  he  desir*d  not,  so  much  noble  blood 
Should  be  lost  in  his  service,  or  attend 
On  his  misfortunes:  And  then,  taking  horse 
With  some  few  of  hb  friends,  he  came  to 

Lesbos, 
And  with  Cornelia,  hb  wife,  and  sons, 
He*s  tonch'd  upon  your  shore.    The  king  of 

Pkrthia, 
Ttmoos  in  his  defeature  of  the  Crassi, 
Ofier*d  him  his  protection,  but  Pompey, 
Rdying  on  hit  benefits,  and  your  &ith. 
Ham  oiosen  Egypt  for  hb  sanctuary, 
'Till  he  may  reoouect  hit  scattered  powers. 
And  try  a  second  day.    Now,  Ptofomy, 
Tho'  he  appear  not  like  that  glorious  thing 
That  three  timet  lode  in  triumph,  and  gave 

To  eonqoer^d  nations,  and  made  crowns  his 
t  At  thb  of  yours,  your  noble  father  took 
From  hb  victoriout  hand,  and  you  still  wear  it 
At  hb  devotion)  to  do  you  more  honour 
In  hb  declin'd  estate,  as  the  strai^hfst  pine 
In  a  full  grove  of  his  yet-flourbhmg  friends. 
He  flies  to  you  for  succour,  and  expecto 
The  entertainment  of  your  father's  friend. 
And  guardian  to  yourself.  ^ 

PioL  To  say  I  grieve  his  fortune. 
As  much  as  if  the  crown  I  wear  (hb  wSi) 
Were  ravish'd  from  mc,  is  a  holy  tratn. 
Our  gods  can  witness  for  me:   Yet,  being 

young. 
And  not  a  free  disposer  of  myself, 
Let  not  a  few  hours,  borrow  d  for  advice, 
Bmt  suspicion  of  nnthankfulness. 
Which  next  to  hell  I  hate.    Pmy  you  retire. 
And  take  a  little  rest  $  and  let  hb  wounds 
Be  with  that  care  attended,  as  they  were 
CarvM  on  my  flesh.    Good  Labienus,  think 
The  little  respite  I  desire  shall  be 
Wholly  employed  to  find  the  readiest  way 
To  do  great  Pompey  service. 

Lab,  May  the  gods. 
As  you  intend,  protect  you !  {^Exit. 
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Piol.  Sit,  sit  alt; 
It  is  my  picature.    Your  aMee,  and  fncly. 

Achir.  A  thort  ddibeiation  in  thie, 
May  serve  lo  give  yoo  couBtd."     To  be 

honest, 
Religioos,  and  thankftil,  in  themadvca 
Are  forcible  motives,  and  can  need  no  floorisb 
Or  gloss  in  the  penoader ;  your  kept  &ith, 
Tho*  Pompey  never  rise  to  th'  neight  he't 

fall'n  from, 
Caesar  himself  will  love;  and  my  epinkni 
Is,  still  committing  it  to  graver  cename. 
You  pay  the  debt  you  owe  him,  with  the  ba- 
Of  an  you  can  call  yours.  [said 

PioL  What's  yours,  Photinus?         [sdTd 

Pko.  Aehoreut,  great  Ptolomy,  hath  eoua- 
Like  a  religious  and  honest  man. 
Worthy  the  honour  that  he  justly  holds 
In  being  priett  to  Isb.    Bnt,  siat. 
What  in  a  man  sequester'd  from  the  workl,- 
Or  in  a  private  person,  is  preferred. 
No  policy  alkyws  of  in  a  kmg : 
To  oe  or  jnat,  or  thankful,'*  inaket  kingi 
miilty ;  [ports 

And  uith,  tho*  prab*d,  b  panith'd,  that  tup* 
Such  at^good  fate  fbnakea :  Join  withthegock 
Observe   the  man    they  fisvoor,    leave   the 

wretched ; 
The  Stan  are  not  more  distant  bom  the  earth 
Than  profit  b  from  hones^;  all  the  power. 
Prerogative,  and  greatness  of  a  prince 
Are  lost,  if  he  descend  once  but  to  steer 
Hb  coune,  as  what's  ri|^t  guides  him :  Let 

him  leave 
The  sceptre,  that  strives  only  to  be  good. 
Since  kingdoms  are  mainlain'd  by  foice  and 

Achor.  Oh,  wicked  I  [blood. 

PtoL  Peace !— Go  on* 

Pko.  Proud  Pompey  thewrt  how  mvch  he 
scorns  your  youth. 
In  thinking  that  you  cannot  keep  your  own 
From  such  as  are  o*ercome.    If  you  are  tir  d 
With  being  a  king,  let  not  a  stranger  take 
What  nearer  pledges  challenge :  Kesign  ratbei 
The  government  of  Egypt  and  of  Nile 
To  Cleopatra,  that  has  title  to  them ; 
At  least,  defend  ihem  from  the  Roman  gripe  t 
What  was  not  Pompey's^  while  the  wars  eib> 
dur*d,  [the  worU 

The  conqueror  will  not  challenge.    By  all 
Forsaken  and  despis*d,  vour  gentle  guardiao', 
Hb  hopes  and  fortunes  desperate,  mtutet  ^oioe 

What  nation  he  shall  fall  with^  and  poraoad 
By  their  pale  ghosts  slain  in  thia  civil 


"  Maif  sefce  t6  give  you  counsel  lo  he  honest ; 
Itehgious  md  iluu^ful,  in  themselves 

Are  forcible  motives,']  I  have  ventured  to  change  the  pointing  here,  and  piopdaa  what 
seems  a  more  natural  one.  Seward, 

'*  To  he  or  just,  or  thtm^fitl,  &c.]  From  hence  to  the  end  of  Photinut't  tpeech  u  almotta 
literal  translation  out  of  Lucan,  and  Comeille  translates  nearly  in  the  tame  maimer.  He  has 
taken  great  part  of  Lucan*s  sentiments,  thou^  he  h^  not  rauied  them  in  the  same  oider»  and 
hb  translation  wants  much  of  the  spirit  of  hb  origuial,  which  our  Poatt  hava  astran^ 
preserved*  Seward', 
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He  flies  not  Cesar  only,  but  the  senate. 

Of  which  the  greater  part  have  cloy'd  the 

hunser 
Of  sharp  rharsalian  fowl ;  he  flies  the  nations 
That  he  drew  to  his  quarrel,  whose  estates 
Are  sunk  in  his;  and,  in  no  place  receiv*d. 
Hath  found  out  Egypt,  by  him  vet  not  ruin'd. 
And  Ptolomy,  things  consider  d,  justly  may 
OMnplain  ot  Pompey :  Wherefore  should  he 
Our  Eeypt  with  the  spots  of  civil  war,  [staiu 
Or  make  the  peacea^e,  or  quiet  Nile, 
Doubted  of  Caesar?  wherefore  should  he  draw 
His  loss  and  overthrow  upon  our  heads. 
Or  chuse  this  place  to  suffer  in?  Already 
We  have  ofiended  Cxsar,  in  our  wishes. 
And  no  way  left  us  to  redeem  hb  favour 
But  by  the  hea«l  of  Pompey. 

Achor.  Great  Osiris, 
Defend  thy  Egypt  from  such  cruelty. 
And  barbarous  ingn^titude! 

Pho,  Holy  trifles. 
And  not  to  have  place  in  designs  of  state. 
This  sword,  which  fate  commands  me  to  un- 
sheath,  [quish'd ; 

I  would  not  draw  on  Pompey,  if  not  van- 
I  grant,  it  rather  should  have  pass*d  thro* 
Cassar;  [us: 

But  we  must  follow  where  his  fortune  leads 
All  provident  princes  measure  their  intents 
According  to  tneir  power,  and  so  dbpose  them. 
And  thiuK'st  thou,  Ptolomy,  that  thou  canst 

prop 
His  ruins,  under  whom  sad  Rome  now  suflSers, 
Or  tempt  the  conqueror*s  force  when  *tis  con* 

iirm'd? 
Shall  we,  that  in  the  battle  sat  as  neuters. 
Serve  him  that*s  overcome?  No,  no,  he*s  lost 
And  tho*  lis  noble  '*  to  a  sinkine  friend 
To  lend  a  helping  hand,  while  mere  is  hope 
He  may  recover,  thy  part  not  eiig:ag*d : 
Tho*  one  most  dear,  when  all  his  hopes  are 

dead, 
To  drown  him,  set  thy  foot  upon  his  head. 
Achor,  Most  execrable  counsel ! 
AchiL  To  be  followed; 
*Tis  for  the  kin^om*s  safe^. 

PtoL  We  give  up 
Our  absolute  power  to  thee:  Dispose  of  it 
As  reason  shall  direct  thee. 

Pko.  Good  Achillas, 
Seek  oat  Septimius :  Do  you  but  sooth  him ; 

'^  And  the^  'iu  noble ^  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  speech.]  We  apprehend  this  passage  has  beea 
irreparably  injured  by  corruption  or  omission,  or  both. 

*'  Ana  wish  it  were  in  me,  with  my  hazard.']  The  verse  requires  that  it  should  be  either 
my  own  or  any  hazard.    I  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  somewhat  heightens  the  sentiment.    StMford, 

'^  She  us'd  to  take  delight,  with  her  fair  hand 
To  angle  in  the  Nile,  Sec]  This  description,  partttnilarly  that  of  the  stag  enamoured  with 
ha  death,  is  extremely  poetical,  and  one  may  say  or  it  what  I  have  heard  said  by  connoisseun 
of  the  fismous  picture  of  Michael  and  Satan  by  Guido,  it  has  vast  beauties,  and  would  be  a 
capital  piece,  did  it  not  put  one  in  mind  of  one  upon  the  same  subject  by  Raphael.  1  fcc^ 
own,  that  our  Authors  are  as  far  short  of  Shakespeare's  description  of  Cleopatra  sailing  up  the 
Cydnus.  Seward. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Shakespeare  himself  hath  been  egnalled  at  least,  if  not  excelled,  by 
ATdcD^m  his  dcscriptioii  of  Cleopatn's  sailing,  in  AUfbdrI^e,«r'Vi«W  ic. 


He  is  already  wrought    Leave  the  dispatch 
To  me  of  Labienus :  1^  determin'd 
Already  how  you  shall  proceed.    Nor  fate 
Shall  alter  it,  since  now  the  dye  is  cast. 
But  that  this  hour  to  Pompey  is  his  last! 

l^Exeuni. 

SCENE  11. 

Enter  Apollodonu,  Eroi,  and  Arsint. 

Apol.  Is  the  queen  stirring,  Eros? 

Eros.  Yes;  for  in  truth 
She  touch*d  no  bed  to-night, 

Apol.  I  am  sorry  for  h. 
And  wish  it  were  in  me,  with  any  hazard,'' 
To  give  her  ease. 

Ars.  Sir,  she  accepts  your  will,        [nobler 
And  does  acknowledge  she  hath  foimd  yott 
So  far,  as  if  restraint  of  liber^ 
Could  give  admission  to  a  thou^t  of  miithf 
She  b  vour  debtor  for  it* 

Afol  Did  you  tdl  her 
O*  th*  sports  Ihave  prepared  to  entertain  hei? 
She  was  tts*d  to  take  delist, '^  with  her  &Lr 

hand 
To  ande  in  the  Nile,  where  the  glad  Bsh^^ 
As  if  Siey  knew  who  'twas  sought  to  deceive 
Contended  to  be  taken :  Other  times,    \^tm^ 
To  strike  the  stag,  who,  wounded  by  her  at* 
rows,  [her 

Foroot  hu  tears  in  deaths  and  kneeling  thank* 
To  his  last  psp;  then  prouder  of  hisnte. 
Than  if,  with  gariands  crown'd^  he  had  been 
To  fall  a  sacrifice  befo're  the  altar        [chosta 
Of  the  virgin  huntress.    The  kin^^  nor  great 

Photinus, 
Forbid  her  an^  pleasure ;  and  the  circuit 
In  which  she  is  oonfin*d,  sl^Iy  a£R>rds 
Variety  of  pastimes,  which  I  would 
Encrease  with  my  best  service. 

Eros.  Oh,  but  the  thought 
That  she  that  was  bom  free,  and  to  dispeoie 
Restraint  or  liberty  to  others,  should  be 
At  the  devotion  of  her  brother,  (whom 
She  only  knows  her  equal)  makes  thb  placo. 
In  which  she  lives,  tho  stor*d  with  all  delights, 
A  loathsome  dungeon  to  her. 

Apol.  Yet,  howe'er 
She  shall  interpret  it,  I'll  not  be  wantins 
To  do  my  best  to  serve  her :  Tve  prepard 
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Choice  musick  near  her  cabinet,  and  compos'd 
Some  few  lines,  set  unto  a  solemn  time. 
In  the  praise  of  imprisonment.    Begin,  boy. 

THE  SONG. 

Look  out,  bright  eyest,  and  bless  the  air: 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fair. 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher, 
Tho'  your  body  be  con(in*d, 

And  soft  love  a  pris*ner  hpond, 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly  then,  and  dare 
£v*n  the  fetters  that  you  wear. 

Enier  Cleopatra* 

Clfo.  But  that  we  ate  assured  this  tastes  of 
duty 
And  love  in  jcm,  my  gua/dian,  and  desire 
In  you,  my  sister,  and  the  rest,  to  please  us, 
We  should  receive  this  as  a  saucy  rudeness 
Offered  our  private  thoughts.  But  your  intents 
Are  to  delight  us:  'Las,  you  wash  an  Ethiop! 
Can  Cleopatra,  while  she  does  remember 
Whose  daughter  she  is,  and  whose  sister  (oh, 
«I  suffer  in  the  name  !)  and  that,  injustice. 
There  is  no  place  in  Egypt  where  I  stand. 
But  that  the  tributary  earth  is  proud 
To  kiss  the  foot  of  her  that  is  her  queen; 
Can  she,  I  say,  that  is  all  this,  e'er  relish 
Of  comfort  or  delight,  while  base  Fhotinus, 
Bondman  Achillas,  and  all  other  monsters 
That  reign  o'er  Ptolomy,  make  that  a  court 
Where  Uiey  reside;  and  this,  where  I,  a  pri- 
son? 
But  there's  a  Home,  a  Senate,  and  a  Cesar, 
Tho*  the  great  Ponipey  lean  to  Ptolomy, 
^JriN  think  of  Cleopatra. 

Apoi.  Poiiipcy,  madam 

C/co.  What  of  him?  Si^ak!  If  ill,  Apol* 
IcKlorus, 
It  is  my  happiness ;  and,  for  thy  news. 
Receive  a  favour  kingb  have  kneel'd  in  vain 
And  kiss  my  hand.  [for, 

jipol.  He's  lost. 

CUo.  Speak  it  again] 


Apol.  His  array  routed,  he  fled,  and  pur- 
By  the  all-conquering  Caesar.  [mid 

Cleo,  Whither  bends  he? 

ApoL  To  ^ypt. 

dec.  Ha!  in  person? 

Apoi.  *Tis  received 
For  an  undoubted  truth. 

Cleo  I  live  again; 
And  if  assurance  of  my  love  and  beauty 
Deceive  me  not,  I  now  shall  finda  judee 
To  do  me  right!  But  how  to  free  mys^. 
And  get  access?  The  guards  are  strong  upoa 

me; 
This  door  I  roust  pass  thro'.— Apollodoms, 
Thou  often  hast  profess'd,  to  do  me  service. 
Thy  life  was  not  thine  own« 

Apol,  I  am  not  alter*d ; 
And  let  your  excellency  propound  a  means. 
In  which  I  may  but  give  the  least  assistance 
That  may  restore  you  to  that  you  were  bom  lo^ 
11)0*  it  call  on  the  anger  of  the  kinjg. 
Or,  what*8  more  deadly,  alfhis  miuion 
Photinus  can  do  to  me,  I,  nnmov*d. 
Offer  my  throat  to  serve  you ;  ever  provided. 
It  bear  some  probable  shew  to  be  enected : 
To  lose  myself  upon  no  ground  were  madness. 
Not  loyal  duty. 

Cleo,  Standoff!— To  thee  alone, 
I  will  discover  what  I  dare  not  trust 
My  sister  with.    Csssar  is  amorous. 
And  taken  more  w*  th*  title  of  a  queen, 
Than  feature  or  proportion ;  he  lov'd  Eunoe, 
A  Moor,  deform'd  too,  I  have  heard,  that 

brought 
No  other  object  to  inflame  his  blood, 
Bnt  that  her  husband  was  a  king;  on  both 
He  did  bestow  rich  presents:  Shall  1  then. 
That,  with  a  princely  birth,  bring  beauty 

with  me. 
That  know  to  prize  myself  at  mine  own  rate. 
Despair  his  favour?  Art  thou  mine? 

^poL  1  am.  [to  him, 

Cleo.  1  have  found  out  a  way  shall  bring  rot 
Spite  of  Photinus'  watches.    If  1  prosper. 
As  I  am  confident  I  shall,  expect         Fchnsc 
Ihings greater  than  thy  wbhcs.— Tho*  1  pur- 
His  crace  with  loss  of  niy  virginity. 
It  skills  not,  if  it  bring  home  majesw. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Shak  e,  and  behold  the  model  of  the  world  heie^ 

SCENE  I.  The  pride,  and  strength!  Look,  look  agaiOf 

_,  ,     «    ^_^,         .  1      .      ,     ^  Tft            f  tisfinish'd! 

Fnhr  Sepaktus,  wtth  ahead,  Achillas,  and  jhat  that  whole  armicf.,  nay,  whole  nations, 

S^*^'^'  Many  and  mighty  kinga,  have  been  struck 

A'M'^^  ^^'^>  *^i^^<^^^  '^^^^oi^y^^^^'*  blind  at,                                         [tenors; 

^         ful  viewers,  |  And  6ed  before,  wing'd  with  their  mn  and 
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That  ated  War  waited  on»*s  and  Fortune 

courted,  Jown; 

That  hish-plam*d  Honour  built  up  for  her 
Behold  that  mightiness,  behold  that  nerceness. 
Behold  that  child  of  war,  with  all  his  glories. 
By  this  poor  hand  made  breathless  I  Here^  my 

Achillas; 
Egypt,  and  Csesar,  owe  me  for  this  service. 
And  all  the  conquer*d  nations. 

Ac/til.  Peace,  Septimius;  [actions. 

Thy  words  sound  more  ungrateful  than  thy 
Tho*  sometimes  safety  seek  an  instrument 
or  thy  unworthy  nature,  (thou  loud  boaster!) 
Think  not  she's  bound  to  love  him  too  that's 

barbarous. 
Why  did  not  1,  if  this  be  meritorious^ 
And  binds  the  king  unto  me,  and  his  bounties. 
Strike  this  rude  stroke?  1*11  tell  thee,  thou 

poor  Roman ; 
It  was  a  sacred  head,  I  durst  not  heave  at,'^ 
Not  heave  a  thought. 
Sept.  It  was? 
Jchil.  ril  tell  thee  truly. 
And,  if  thou  ever  yet  heardst  tell  of  honour, 
I'll  make  thee  blush :  It  was  thy  generarsl 
That  man's  that  fed  thee  once,  that  man  s  that 

bred  thee; 
The  air  thou  breath*dst  was  his,  the  fire  that 

warm'd  thee 
From  his  care  kindled  ever!  Nay,  1*11  shew 

thee,  [ness," 

Because  1*11  make  thee  sensible  of  thy  base- 
And  why  a  noble  man  durst  not  toucii  at  it. 
There  was  no  piece  of  earth  thou  put'st  thy 

toot  on,  [tion ! 

But  was  his  conquest,  and  he  gave  thee  mo- 
He  triumphed  three  times :  Who  durst  touch 

his  person? 
The  very  walls  of  Rome  bow'd  to  his  presence; 


Dear  to  the  gods  he  was;  to  them  that  fear'^ 

him 
A  fair  and  noble  enemy.  Didst  thou  hate  him» 
And  for  thy  love  to  Cesar  sought  his  ruin? 
Arm'd,  in  the  red  Pharsalian  fields,  Septi* 

mius,  [glorious. 

Where  killing  was  in  grace,  and  wotuids  were 
Where  kiu«  were  fiiir  competitors  for  honour. 
Thou  shouldst  have  come  up  to  him,  there 

have  fought  him. 
There,  sword  to  sword. 

Sept,  I  kiird  him  on  commandment. 
If  kin^*  commands  be  fair,  when  you  all 

fainted. 
When  none  of  you  durst  look 

AchiL  On  deeds  so  barbarous. 
What  hast  thou  got? 

Sept,  The  king's  love,  and  his  bounty. 
The  honour  of  the  service;  which,  tho*  you 

rail  at,  £on  me. 

Or  a  thousand  envious  souls  fling  their  foams 
Will  dignify  the  cause,  and  make  me  glorious; 
And  1  snail  live 

AckiL  A  miserable  villain. 
What  reputation  and  reward  belongs  to  It, 
Thus,  with  the  head,  1  seize  on,  and  make 

mine: 
And  be  not  impudent  to  ask  me  why,  sirrah. 
Nor  bold  to  stay ;  read  in  mine  eyes  the  reason! 
The  shame  and  obloquy  I  leave  thine  own ;  " 
Inherit  those  rewards;  they're  fitter  for  thee. 
Your  oil's  spent,  and  your  snuff  stinks:  Go 

out  basely ! 
Sept,  The  Ling  will  yet  consider.     [£!rt/.. 

Enter  Ptolomy,  Ackoreus,  and  Pkotinus. 

AchiL  Here  he  comes."  [Sir] 

Achor,  Yet,  if  it  be  undone,  hear  me,  greet 


"  That  steel  toar^— -]  Both  Mr.  Sympson  and  Mr.  Theobald  would  chiise  to  read  tteeFd, 
but  the  old  reading  is  surely  preferable.  Substantives  taken  adjectively  is  a  great  beauty  i» 
poetry,  and  very  common  in  Shakespeare  and  our  Autho«^.  Seward, 

Tnere  appears  to  us  an  uncouthness  in  the  substantive  adjective  in  this  place.  We  really 
believe,  that  steei  means  his  sword,  and  stupect  there  is  a  small  corruption  in  the  next  line; 
and  that  the  two  should  run  thus. 

That  steel  JVar  waited  an,  and  Fortune  courted. 
That  high  plume  Honour  built  up  for  her  own. 

The  whole  speech  abounds  with  bold  figure  and  metaphor. 

'*  It  tvas  a  sacred  head,  I  durst  not  heave  at.']  Our  Authors  have  falsified  history  in  the 
character  of  Achillas,  in  order  to  draw  our  whole  indignation  upon  the  wretch  Septimius. 
Achillas  join'd  with  him  iif  the  murder  of  Pompey,  as  did  Salvius,  another  Roman  centurion ; 
but  Septimius  stabb*d  him  first  in  the  back,  and  afterwards  the  two  others  in  the  face. 
Seward, 

* 7  iSeiwj^/eo/*  the  business.]  Though  this  is  sense,  yet  it  is  so  flat  and  unpoetical,  that  I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  putting  my  own  reading  into  the  text,  it  is  so  near 
the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  is  so  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  speech,  that  I  think 
it  but  a  candid  presumption  to  suppcbe  it  the  Authors.  Since  I  made  this,  Mr.  Sympson  sent 
me  the  very  same  conjecture.  Seto 

The  first  folio  reads  thy,  and  not  the  business}  Mr.  Seward's  alteration  is  therefore  merely 
•  business  to  baseness,  and  does  not  need  so  much  apolo^,  nor  argue  so  much  ingenuity. 

*'  Here  he  comes.  Sir.]  Had  Achillas  spoke  to  Septimius,  it  would  have  been  sirrah,  as 
before;  but  he  was  gone  out,  and  thu  <Sitr  seems  only  to  have  sltpt  in  from  the  line  below. 
Smfard, 
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If  this  inhaman  ttroke  be  yet  imstrockeBf  I 
If  that  adoredhead  be  not  yet  severed  ^  ^  I 
FVomtkA  most  noble  body»  weigh  the  miseries,  | 
The  desolatioDSy  that  this  great  eclipse  works. 
Yoa*re  yoang,  be  provident  j  fix  not  your  em- 
pire 
Upon  the  tomb  of  him  will  ihakeall£gypt;"0 
Whose  warlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand 

spirits. 
Great  as  himself,  in  every  hand  a  thunder; 
Destructions  darting  from  their  looks,  aind 

sorrows 
That  easy  women's  eyes  shall  never  empty. 
Pko.  You  have  done  well  3  and  *tis  done. 
See  Achillas, 
And  in  his  hand  the  head. 

PtoL  Stay;  come  no  nearer! 
Methinks  I  feel  the  very  earth  shake  under  me! 
I  do  remember  him ;  ne  was  my  guardian. 
Appointed  by  the  senate  to  preserve  me. 
What  a  full  majesty  sits  in  his  face  yetl 
PAo.The  king  is  troubled.  Be  not  fridited. 

Sir;  ,  t"^5 

Be  not  abus*d  with  fears :  His  death  was  neces- 
If  you  consider.  Sir,  most  necessary. 
Not  to  be  miss*d :  And  humbly  thank  m«t 
He  came  so  opportunely  to  your  hands.  [Isis» 
Pity  must  now  give  place  to  roles  of  safety. 
Is  not  victorious  Caesar  new  arriv*d. 
And  enter'd  Alexandria,  with  his  friends. 
His  navy  riding  by  to  wait  his  charges  } 


Did  he  not  beat  diii  Poapqr,  and  ptaaned 

him? 
Was  not  this  j|;nsal  nan  his  gioit  enemy  ? 
This  godlike  virtnont  man,  as  peonte  heUhiiB? 
But  what  fool  dare  be  friend  to  flying  virtoef 

(Enter  Casar^AntontftDolabettagmuiSceva.) 

I  hear  their  trumoets;  His  toe  late  to  stagger. 
Give  me  the  heaa  |  and  be  you  confident. 
Hail,  conaoeror,  slimI  head  of  aU  the  worU,^ 
Now  this  head's  off! 
Casmr.  Ha ! 

Pko,  -Do  not  shun  me,  Csnar. 
From  kingly  Ptolomy  1  bniw  this  present. 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Phanalian  labour. 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thv  victory  had  no  name,  Caesar, 
Thy  travel  and  thy  loss  of  bkiod,  no  recoon* 

pence; 
Thoo  dreamd*8t  of  betog  worthy,  and  of  war. 
And  all  thy  furious  conflicts  were  but  slum- 
bers: 
Here  they  take  life ;  here  they  inherit  honovr. 
Grow  fix'd,  and  shcNHup  evenastins  triumphs. 
Take  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  aenrant. 
With  noble  eyes  looK  on  the  princely  Ptolo- 
my, [sar. 
That  offers  with  this  head,  most  mighty  Cs* 
What  thou  wouklst  once  have  giv*n  fof*t,  all 
E^ypt.                                  roonquerar, 
AclUi.  Nor  do  not  question  it,*^  moat  royal 


If 


'Jix  not  your  empire 


Upon  the  tomb  qfkim  will  shake  all  Egypt, 
Whose  warlike  groans  will  raise  ten  thousand  spirits. 
Great  as  himself,  in  every  hand  a  thunder; 

Destructions  darting  from  their  lot^ksA  Mr.  Warburton  observes  on  a  pawaae  in  Julius 
Csesar,  p.  23,  that  Dionysius  had  complained  that  those  great  strokes,  which  ne  calls  the  ter- 


o^  poetical  enthusiasm,  only  adding,  that  no  followers  of  Shakespeare  approach  so  near  him  in 
these  astonishing  graces  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  lines  here  ouoted  are  a  strong  proof 
of  it,  and  what  was  said  above  of  the  comparison  between  Guido  and  Raphael  is  here  again 
applicable ;  terrible  and  astonishing  as  they  are,  they  bring  to  one*s  mind  a  passage  still  more 
terribly  astonishing  in  Julius  Caesar. 

'  And  CissaT*s  spirit  ranging  for  revenge, 

'  With  Ate  by  nis  side  come  hot  from  Hell, 

'  Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarches  voice 

'  Cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'  Seward. 

In  speakine  of  this  emulation  in  the  terrible  graces,  it  is  but  Justice  to  intiodaee  the  fol> 
lowing  lines  of  Ben  Jonson,  Catiline,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

*  Methinks  I  see  death  and  the  furies  waitinjg; 
'  What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  Hfav*n  at  leisure 
'  For  tlie  great  spectacle.    Draw  then  your  swords,  tstc,  H. 

^  Hail,  conqueror,  and  head  ((f  all  the  world. 
Now  this  heafts  off  I"]  We  cannot  forbear  observing,  and  regretting,  that  thia  line  and 
half  is  as  ridiculous,  as  some  other  passages  of  this  scene  are  sublime. 

»■  Acho.  Nor  do  not  question,  &c.T  Mr.  Theobald's  margin  says,  eert^  AckiUm.  And 
there  is  this  proof  of  it,  that  in  Lucan  the  whole  speech  to  Caesar  is  made  hjAchiUoi^  (though, 
in  reality,  1  heodocus  the  rhetorician,  who  had  ioined  Photinus  in  persuading  PtokMny  to  the 
murder,  was  the  person  who  presented  the  head  to  Caesar  and  harangued  on  we  occaiien,  for 
"which  he  afterwards  met  his  due  lewaid  from  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  tortttr*d  mi  craoficd 

biou 
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Nor  diieslecBi  ihA  benefit  that  meett  thee, 
BemiM  *tis  easiW  got,  it  comes  die  safer : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  uw,  most  imperious  C«esar, 
Tbo*  ht  oppos*d  no  tticngth  of  swords  to  win 
this,  Panoes. 

Nor  laboured  thro*  no  showers  of  darts  and 
Yet  liere  he  found  a  ihrty  that  fac'd  him  strong- 

An  inward  war :  He  was  his  mndsire's  guest. 
Friend  to  his  fiuher,  and,  when  he  was  ex* 

pell'd  '  [hand. 

And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  by  strong 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour. 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  miiefy. 
Then  in  stept  Pompey,  took  hb  feeble  Iww 

tune,  [again: 

Strengthen'd,  and  cherishM  it,  and  set  it  right 
Hiis  was  a  love  to  C»sar. 

See.  Give  me  hate,  gods!  [ed; 

Pko.  ThisCassarmav  account  a  little  wick- 

But  yet  rimember,  if  thine  own  hands,  con- 

oueror. 
Had  mll'n  upon  hjm,  what  it  had  been  then ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touch'd  his  throat, 

what  that  way ! 
He  was  thy  soiwin-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  been  most  terrible  1  Let  the  worst  be 

render*d,  [cent 

We  have  deserv'd  for  keeping  thy  hands  inno- 

Catar.  Oh,  Sceva,  Sccva,  see  that  head ! 

See,  captains. 
The  head  ol  godlike  Pompey  I 
See.  He  was  basely  ruin  d ; 
But  let  the  gods  be  griev*d  that  sufSer'd  it. 
And  be  you  Caesar. 

Cmiwr.  Oh,  thou  conqueror. 
Thou  glory  of  the  work!  once,  now  the  pity, 
liiou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  tboa 

fall  thus?  [thee  on. 

What  poor  fate  loUow*d  thee,  and  pluck*d 


To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  ^^^ 
The  life  and  light  of  Borne,  to^' 

^% 
ThathonouraUe  war  ne'er  tang^  a  nobleness^ 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  shew'd  what  a  man 
was?  [queti^ 

That  never  heard  thy  name  sung,  butm  ban- 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures  ?  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  £uth  to  comprehend  thy  great* 

ness. 
No  study  of  thy  liie,  to  know  thy  ooodneas? 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noSle  friend^ 
Leave  him  distnistod,  that  in  tears  faUs  with 
thee,  Jjpey, 

In  soft  relenting  tears?  Hear  me,  great  Pom- 
Ifthvgreatspint  can  hear,  I  must  task  thae!" 
IV  hast  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  vic- 
My  love  and  mercv.  [tory. 

Ant.  Oh,  how  brave  these  tears  shew ! 
How  excellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  i 
DqI.  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this 

goodness. 
Cmsar,  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  high- 
est pyramids, ' 
Built  to  out- dare  the  sun,**  as  you  suppose* 
Where  your  unworthy  king^  lie  rak*d  in  ashes. 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him?  No,  brood  of 

Nilos, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame,  but  Heav*n^ 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness; 
To  which  1  leave  him.  Take  die  head  away. 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  oe  blefts*d  to  hold  a  Ro 

man. 
Whose  braveries  all  the  world*»-earth**  can- 
not balance. 
See.  If  thou  be*8t  thus  loving,  [  shall  ho- 
nour thee: 
But  great  men  may  dissemble,  *tis  held  possible. 


him.    Notwithstanding  this,  Uiere  is  room  to  doubt  whether  the  Poiets  designed  Achorem  to 
speak  this,  for  they  have  given  it  a  different  turn  from  Lucaa. 


iiec  vile  put&ris 


Hoc  meritum,  nobis /adii  quod  ettde  peraeium  est. 

Hoipes  avitus  erat:  Depuuo  seeptra  parenti 

Rediiderai.    Quidplura/eramf  Tu  nomina  taiUo 

Inveniet  operi,  vel/amamcotuuie  mundii 

Si  sceius  e$t,  plus  le  nobis  debert/aterisf 

Quod  sceius  hoc  non  ipse /ads.  Lucan.  lib.ix. 

This  isthelanguageof  vilhuny,  boaning  of  merits  from  the  greatness  of  it.  But  the  speech  in  the 
False  One  represenU  the  reluctance,  the  panes  and  inward  war  that  Ptolomy  struggled  through 
to  serve  Csesar.  And  this  spoke  bv  a  man  who  had  a  real  love  for  virtue,  gives  a  fine  contrast  to 
Photinus*s  unfeeling  and  confirm^  villainy.  Seward. 

We  heartily  iotn  with  Theobald— cer//  Achillas. 

•»  /  must  task  thee,']  For  task,  Mr.  Seward  substitutes  tax. 

**  "^ -your  high  j^yramids,  former  editions. 

Built  to  o«/-dare  tie  sun,  as  yom  suppose.]  To  out'^are  the  sun  by  their  heirfit  is  poeti- 
cal,  but,  aspou  suppose,  greatly  flattens  it  j  for  this  reason  both  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  change  it 
10  out-Aire,  which  seems  to  suit  the  context  better.  Seward. 

Out-dare  we  shall  no*  hesitate  to  pronounce  better  than  out-c^tirr.  Wc  do  not  remember  to 
have  e\  er  met  vrhh  the  htter  word. 

••«  AH  the  world's  earth.]  Mr.  Sympson  observea  the  expression  of  I0itr7i/'t-e«r^  diz«ctlf 
aiswen  the  Latin  terrjrum  orlis,  Scword. 
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[At!  9.  Set. 


JitoA  he  right  ^ad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep 

for)  [do  I  wonder 

There  are  such  kind  of  philosophers.    Now 

How  he  woald  look  if  Fomp^  were  alive 

again; 
Bat  how  he*d  set  his  face. 

(knar.  You  look  now,  king^ 
And  yon  that  have  been  agents  in  this  glory. 
For  our  especial  favour  ? 
PtoL  We  desire  it. 

Cmsttf.  And  doubtless  you  expect  rewards? 

See,  Let  me  give  'em : 

I'll  give 'em  such  as  Nature  never  dream*d  of; 

1*11  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar. 

Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bake  then. 

Cet$ar.  P^ce! — I  forgive  you  all;  that's 

recompence.  [pardon, 

You're  young,  and  ignorant,  that  pleads  your 

And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate  pro- 

vok'd  you. 
Your  ministers  I  must  think  wanted  judgment. 
And  so  they  err'd :  I'm  bountiful  to  think  this. 
Believe  me,  most  bountiful:   Be  you  most 
thankful ;  [what 

That  bounty  share  amongst  ye.    If  I  knew 
Tu  send  you  for  a  present,  king  of  Egypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  lov'd,  iho'  'twere  your  brightest 
sifter  s,  )  ^u. 

(But  her  von  hate)  I  would  not  be  behind 
Plot.  Hear  me,  great  Caesar! 
Ccesar.  i  have  heard  too  much ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  con- 
quest :  [ly. 
You're  poor  and  open.    I  must'tell  you  round- 
That  man  that  could  not  recompence  tlie  be- 
nefits. 
The  great  and  bounteous  services,  of  Poropey, 
Can  never  dote  u))on  the  name  of  Csesar. 
Tho*  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allow'd  his 

roin, 
I  gave  you  no  cunimission  to  perform  it: 


Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  teldom  tnnty ; 
And,  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my  Tietories, 
My  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me. 
My  noble  strengths,  and  friendt  about  my 

person, 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy. 
Above  ihe  pious  love  you  tliew'd  to  Ponipey. 
You've  fouud  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,*^  (ires,  destmctioot  or  all 

natures, 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  rains. 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tears. 
You  wretched  and  ix)or  reeds  of  tun-burnt 

Egypt,**  [queror. 

And  now  you've  found  the  ifature  of  a  coo- 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flatp 

teries. 
That  where  the  day  gives  light,  will  be  him- 

self  still; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane 

courtesies !  [soldier. 

Go,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your 

spices. 
Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  hb  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes. 
Divinely  ^reat,    and   fix  him   'moogst  the 

worthies! 
PtoL  We  will  do  an. 
Ccesar,  You've  mbb'd  him  of  those  teait 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  for 

him. 
The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover 

him  J^cruelty, 

(His  country's  earth)  will  cry  out  'gamst  yoor 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge, 
'Till  Nil  us  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye! 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  rest !  When  Pompey 

liv'd. 
He  us'd  you  nobly ;  now  he's  dead,  use  him 

so.  [Esnt. 


^^  Swords,  hangers,  ^^ra.]  As  hangers  gives  much  the  same  idea  as  swords,  especially  ia 
the  mouth  of  a  Rouiaii,  I  hope  the  reader  will  afl;rce  to  the  chan^  of  it  to  Aang-meii,  which 
were  pro()er  to  be  threatened  to  the  murderers  of  l^ompey,  and  which  afterward  proved  the  fate 
of  Septimius.  There  is  something  extremely  noble  in  this  passage;  it  even  approaches  to 
those  terrible  graces  before  s|x>ke  of.  Seward, 

The  Reader  will,  no  doubt,  greatly  admire  the  integrity,  perspicacity^  and  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Seward,  when  he  is  informed,  that  hangmen  is  tlie  readmg— -not  of  that  gentleman,  but-^ 
of  the  second  folio.' 

2^  You  wretched  and  poor  seeds  oj^  sun-burnt  Egypt  J]  As  the  word  seeds  is  good  sense,  J 
fear  the  reader  %vould  think  it  too  great  a  liberty  for  an  iiditor  to  displace  it  and  advance  his 
own  conjecture  into  the  text :  Bui  where  the  change  of  a  single  letter  gives  f^reat  improvemeDt, 
I  think  It  a  justice  to  the  Authors  to  suppose  it  genuine;  especially  when  it  strongly  partakes 
of  their  usual  spirit.  Seeds  seems  rather  flat,  and  weeds  was  the  first  word  that  occurred  as  an 
improvement,  because  it  makes  C:f*sar  speak  with  more  contempt  of  the  Egrptians ;  but  ob« 
•erviog  the  great  propriety  of  all  our  Author's  metaphors,  which  he  applies  to  the  Egyptians, 
as  where  he  calls  them  the  spawn  of  Egypt;  and  again,  these  beds  ofsUsmy  #c/s)  and  Sep* 
liniiuiH,  tfiat  vermin  that's  now  become  a  natural  crocodile^  a  better  reading  occurred,  reedst  tt 
which  Es^ypt  is  greatly  subject  from  tlic  overflow  of  the  Nile.  Thus  the  acriptures  speaking  of 
the  behemoth  or  crocodile,     lie  lieth  under  the  shstdy  trees,  in  the  cowert  ^ftht^rt^d  etrftms. 

We  thank  reeds  is  right. 


Ad  t.  fe.  t.1 
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Pui.   Now   wbcre*t  ywxt  ooiifidence,^ 
your  aiip»  Pbotinus,  fqneror, 

The  f»raclefl,  and  fair  fovoora  from  the  con- 
You  rung  into  mineesr^?  How  stand  I  now  ? 
You  we  the  temjiest  of  bis  stem  disulrasure; 
The  deaih  of  hiui,  you  uqr'd  a  sacrifice 
To  stop  his  rage,  presaging  a  full  mini 
Where  are  your  counsels  nowf 

Ackor,  1  told  you,  Sir»  [after : 

And  told  the  truth,  what  danger  would  fly 
And,  tho*  an  enemy,  I  satisfied  ywi 
He  was  a  Roman,  and  tlic  top  of  honour; 
And  howsoever  this  miglit  please  peat  C'lesar^ 
I  told  you,  that  the  foulness  of  his  death. 
The  impious  baseness 

Pfn,  Peace ;  you  are  a  finol! 

Men  of  deep  eads  most  troad  at  deep  ways  to 

'em ;  [rows, 

Csesar  I  know  is  p1oas*d,  and,  for  all  his  sor- 

IVhich  are  put  on  for  forms,  and  mei>s  dis- 

semhlings, 
I*m  confident  he's  ghdt  To  hare  told  \xm  so. 
And  thank  d  you  outwardly,  had  been  too 

open. 
And  taken  from  the  wisdom  of  a  oonoueror. 
Be  confident,  and  proud  you've  done  tnis  ser- 
vice; [ly. 
You  have  deserv'd,  and  you  will  find  it,  hign- 
Makr  bold  use  of  this  benefit,  and  be  sure 
You  keep  your  sister,  the  high^soul'd  Cleo- 
patra,                                            [him. 
Both  close  and  short  enoogli,  she  may  not  see 

The  rest,  if  1  may  counsel.  Sir 

PtcL  Do  all; 
For  in  thy  faithful  service  rests  my  safety. 

SCENE  II. 

Enier  Sepiinuus, 

Sfpt,  Here's  a  strange  alteration  in  the 
court; 
Men's  faces  nre  of  other  sets  and  motiom, 
'i'heir  minds  of  subtler  stuff.     I  pass  by  now 
As  tho'  I  w«rc  a  rascal ;  ih>  man  knows  me. 
No  eye  looks  after;  as  1  were  a  plague. 
Their  doors  shut  close  against  me,  and  I  won* 

dcr'd  at. 
Because  I've  done  a  meritorious  murder: 
Because  IVe  pleased  the  time,  does  the  time 
plague  mc  ?  [me  for't ; 

I've  Known  the  day  they  would  have  hugg'd 
for  a  less  stroke  than  this,  have  done  mc  re- 
verence. 


C>pen'd  their  hearts,  and  secret  closets  to  me, 
Tneir  purses,  and  their  pleasures,  and  bid  me 

wallow. 
I  now  perceive  the  great  thieves  eat  the  less, 
Aikl  th  hu{!es'  le%'iathans  of  villainy 
Sup  un  the  merits,  nay,  the  men  and  all. 
That  do  'cm  service,  and  spout  'em  out  agaiu 
Into  the  air,  as  thin  and  unregarded 
As  drops  of  water  that  are  lott  i*  th*  ocean. 
I  was  lov*d  once  for  swearing,  and  fbr  drink* 
ing,  ^  [mc: 

And  fbr  other  principal  qoalitief  that  becaitie 
Now  a  foolish  unthankful  muider  hot  uudoue 

me. 
If  my  lord  Photinus  be  not  merciful. 
That  set  me  on.    And  he  comes;  Jiow,  Par- 
tone! 

Enter  PImtlnut. 

Pko.  Canar'ff  unthankfulness  a  little  stin 
me,  [Roman, 

A  little  frets  my  blood:  Take  heM,  proud 
Provoke  me  not,  stir  not  mine  anger  further  1 
I  may  find  out  a  way  unto  thy  life  too, 
Tho*  arm'd  in  all  thy  victories,  and  seize  itf 
A  conqueror  has  a  heart,  and  I  may  hit  it. 

Sept,  May't  please  your  lordship— 

Ph<K  Oh,  Sepumiua! 

Srpt.  Your  lordship  knows  my  verongs?   • 

Pho,  Wrongs? 

Srpi,  Yes,  my  lord; 
How  th'  captain  of  the  giuird,  Achillas, 
slights  me} 

Pko,  Think  better  of  him,  he  has  much 
befriended  thee, 
Shew'd  thee  much  love,  in  taking  the  head 

from  thee. 

The  times  are  alter'd,  soldier;  Caesar's  angry, 

.  And  our  design   to  please  him,   lost    and 

nerish'd :  [owning. 

Be  glad  thou'rt  unttam'd ;  'tis  not  worth  the 

Yet,  that  thou  mavst  be  useful—— 

Sept,  Yes,  my  lord, 
I  shall  be  ready. 

Pho,  For  I  may  employ  thee 
To  take  a  rub  or  two  out  of  my  way. 
As  time  shall  serve;  say,  that  it  be  a  brother. 
Or  a  hard  father? 

Sept.  *Tis  most  necessary;  [Sir. 

A  mother,  or  a  sister,  or  wnom  you  please, 

Pho.  Or  to  betray  a  noble  friend? 

Sept,  'Tis  all  one. 

Pho.  I  know  thou'lt  stir  for  gold. 

Sept.  'Tis  all  my  motion. 


••  Now  whereas  your  confidence,  your  aim,  Photinus, 
The  oracles,  ixiA  fair  favours  from  the  conqueror. 

You  rung  into  mine  earsf^  Either  the  second  line  should  be,  the  oracles  Offakfkvours, 
•r,  what  seems  more  probable,  the  particles  the  and  and  should  change  places.        Seward, 
'The  okl  reading,  we  think,  needs  no  change. 

*'  And  ih*  huge  leviathans  of,  kcl  I  should  not  take  the  liberty  of  marking  oat  beautiful 
passaojes,  but  that  I  am  very  desirous  this  play  should  meet  with  due  regsrd  (torn  every  reader; 
and  r  therefore  beg  him  not  to  pass  slightly  over  this  passage,  where  a  metaphor  is  carried  on 
with  such  exquisite  boiwty,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  bAest  strokes  of  this  sort  even  in  Shake- 
speare. Seward, 
ToL.  I.  4C 
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[Act  d.  Se.  a. 


Pho.  There,  take  that  for  thy  sen  ice»  and 
farewell ! 
I've  greater  business  now. 
^fj)L  Vm  still  your  owp.  Sir. 
Ph».  One  thin^  I  charj^c  thee;  sec  me  no 
more,  Septimius, 
Unless  I  send.  [£m:;/. 

Srp/.  I  shall  ohscnc  your  hour. 
Sol  this  brings  somcililngiuthc  moulh,  some 

favour; 
Tliis  is  the  lord  1  serve,  the  power  I  worship. 
My  friends  allies ;  and  here  lies  my  allegiance. 
I^t  people  talk  as  they  please  of  my  rtidcncss. 
And  shun  me  for  my  deed ;  bring  but  this  to 
'em,  [nourable: 

Let  me  be  damn*d  for  blood,  yet  still  Vm  ho- 
This  god  creates  new  tongues,  and  uew  af- 
fections*, 
And,  tho'  I'd  kill'd  my  f&ther,  give  me  gold, 
I'll  make  men  swear  I've  done  a  pious  sacri- 
fice, [vants. 
Now  I  will  out-brave  all,  make  all  my  ser- 
And  my  brave  deed  shall  be  writ  i(i  wine  for 
virtuous.  [/tJr/V- 

SCENE  III. 

Knier  Ca'Sfir,  Antony ^  Dolabelh, 
and  Sceva, 

(Wiar.  Keep  strong  guard.s  and  Tvith  wary 
cyus,  my  friendn; 
Tliero'  is  no  trusting  to  these  l^asc  Egyptians : 
They  t|iat  are  f4lse  to  pious  benefits, 
Ami  make  coui|)cird  necessities  their  faiths. 
Are  traitors  to  the  go<ls. 

Afif.  Ue'll  call  a:«horc 
A  Icpion  of  the  best. 

CcTJsar  Not  a  man,  Antony;  [greatness: 
That  were  to  shew  our  fears;  and  dim  our 
No;  'tis  cnou;;h  my  name's  ashore. 

Sec.  T*to  much  too; 
A  slccpinj]^  Caj'ar  is  enough  to  shake  them, 
'i'licrc  arc  some  two  or  three  malicious  ra.«c;ds, 
'I'rain'd  up  in  villany,  besides  that  Cerberus, 
Tint  iloman  dog,  that  lick'd  the  blood  of 
Poippt'v. 

Dol.  *i'is  strange :  a  Roman  soldier? 

Scr.  You  arc  co^cu'd  ; 
There  be  of  us,  a^i  be  of  all  otlurr  nations. 


Villains  and  koaTcs :  "Tit  not  tlie  name  con- 
tains him,  [ten. 
But  the  obedience;  when  that's  once  forgni.. 
And  duty  flung  away,  tlien,  welcome  devil  1 
Photinus  and  Achillas,  and  this  vermin. 
That's  now  become  a  natural  crocodile. 
Must  be  with  care  oh5enr*d^ 

Ant.  And  *tis  well  cotmsell'd; 
No  confidence,  nor  trust 

ficc.  ril  trust  the  sea  first,  [me. 

When  with  her  hollow  murmurs  she  invites 
And  clutches  in  her  storms^  as  fiolitick  lions 
C*'Onccal  their  claws;  1*11  tntst  the  devil  first; 
The  rule  of  ill  I'll  trust,  before  thedocr.** 

CfFsar.  Go  to  your  rests,  and  follow  your 
own  wisdoms. 
And  leave  me  to  my  thoughts;  pray  no  more 

compliment; 
Once  more,  strong  watches. 

DoL  All  shall  be  observM,  Sir.    [ExeuMi. 

AfttnU  CcFsar, 

CiPitar.  I'm  dull  and  hc^vy,  yet  I  cannot 

sleep. 
How  liappy  was  I,^'  in  my  lawfal  wars 
In  Germany,  and  Gnul,  and  Britany! 
When  every  night  with  pleasure  I  sat  down 
What  the  day  niinister'dy  the  sleep  caoie 

sweetly : 
But  since  I  undertook  this  home-divisioq. 
This  civil  war,  and  pss'd  the  Rubicon, 
What  have  1  done,  that  s]je«ks  an  ancient 

Iloman,  [force, 

A  gsood,  great  man?  I've  entered  Rome  hy 
And,  on  her  tender  womb  tliat  gave  me  life, 
L^et  my  insulting  soldiers  rudelv  trample: 
The  dear  veins  of  my  country-  I  have  0|)en'd, 
And  sail'd  u|)on  the  torrents  that  flow'd  from 

her. 
The  blofxiv  stream^,  that  in  their  confluence 
Carried  before  *em  thousand  desolations: 
I  robb'd  the  treasury  ;  and  at  one  gripe 
Suatch'd   all  the  wealth    so  many  worthy 

triumphs 
Plac'd  there  as  sacred  to  the  peace  of  Home: 
I  raz'd  Mussilia  in  my  wanton  anger; 
Petreiusand  Afranitis  I  defeated; 
Pompey  1  overthrew  ;  what  did  that  get  me? 
The  slubl>crd  name  of  an  authoris'd  ene- 


my 
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[A*of5e  within* 


*^  Tfi^  rule  of  ill  rU  trust,  h'forr  the  daer.]  Mr.  Sympson  and  I  bolli  hesitated  on  tlib 
expression,  but  I  believe  it  right,  as  God  is  th^  rule  (if  good  or  viriye,  bO  is  the  Devil  oft//. 

Seward- 
This  line  does  not  appear  in  llie  second  folio ;  perhaps,  because  drop|)cd  in  ilie  represeiita- 


lion. 


i'  Iloir  happy  teas  /,  in  nnj  lawful  trars,  &c.J  This  solilcnqy  of  Caesar's  is  extremely  ju« 
fiicious  as  well  as  beautiful :  it  was  diflicult  to  coniorm  both  to  nistory  and  to  |x)etical  justice. 
It  woiild  be  an  outrage  upon  the  former  to  ninke  Cppsar  unfortunate,  and  as  great  a  ope  to  bai^ 
made  hiin  a  perfectly  \  iituous  character,  as  CorneiUe  has  endeavoured  to  do.  How  then  should 
our  Poets,  v^  ho  have  drawn  Ca'sar  exactly  to  the  life,  fulfil  in  any  degree  the  justice  that  the 
audience  denuuid  Hgainst  him?  This  t hex- have  finely  accomplished,  by  shewing  him  in  his 
retirenient,  stun$;  and  tormented  with  theliqrrid  massacres  tliat  he  had  brought  on  his  country* 
which  are  described  with  great  energ)*.  Seward. 

3°  'flic  duller  d  name  of  an  aulhoriz'd  cncmj/.^  By  an  authorized  enemy  the  Poets  seem  \o 


A«l  2.  Sc  3.] 


THfe  FALSk  ONfe. 
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1  hear  some  noise ;  they  arc  the  watches,  sare. 

What  friends  have  I  tied  fast  by  these  am- 
bitions? 

Cato,  the  lover  of  his  country's  frc^om. 

Is  now  {xiss*d  into  Africk  to  affront  me; 

Juba,  tliat  kiilM  my  friend,  is  up  in  arms  too; 

The  sons  of  Pom|>e)*  are  mnnters  of  the  sea. 

And,  from  the  relicks  of  thfir  scatter*d  fac- 
tion,  [t(X>? 

A  new  head's  sprung:  Sav,  I  defeat  all  these 

1  come  home  crown  d  an  honourable  rebel. 

I  hear  the  noise  still,  and  it  comes  still  nearer. 

Are  the  guards  fast?  Who  u'aits  there? 

Enter  Scaui,  with  a  packet,  Cleopatra  in  it. 

See,  Are  you  awake.  Sir  ? 
Casar.  1'  th*  name  of  wonder 
See,  Nay,  I  am  a  porter, 
A  strong  one  too,  or  else  my  sides  would 

crack,  -Sir: 
An  my  sins  were  as  weighty,  I  should  scarce 
walk  with  *cni. 
Carnar.  What  hast  thou  there? 
See.  Ask  them  which  stay  without. 
And   broueht  it  hither.      Vour  presence  I 

denied 'em. 
And  put  'em  by,  took  up  the  load  myself. 
They  say  'tis  rich,  and  valued  at  the  kingdom ; 
I'm  sure  'tis  heavy :  If  you  like  to  see  it. 
You  may  \  if  not,  1*11  give  it  back. 

Casar,  Stay,  Sceva; 
I  would  fain  see  it 

See.  V\\  begin  to  work  then. 
No  doubt,  to  flatter  you,  they've  sent  pa 

sojnethiug 
Of  a  rich  value,  jewels,  or  some  rich  treasure, 
^lay-be,  a  rogue  within,  to  do  a  mischief: 
I  pray  vou  stand  further  off;  if  there  be  viU 
fafny,  \tno. 

Better  my  dan«rer  first;  he  shall  'sca))eriard 
lia!  what  art  thou? 

Casar.  Stand  further  off,  good  Sceval 
W^hat  heavenly  vision?  Do  I  wake  or  slum- 
ber? 
Further  off,  that  hand,  friend ! 

See.  What  apparition,  fman ; 

What  spirit,  have  I  rais'd?  Sure,  'tis  a  wo- 
She  looki  like  ouc ;  now  she  begins  to  move 

too. 
A  tempting  devil,  o'  my  life!  Gu  off,  Caesar, 
file&s  tliyself,  offl  A  l>awd  grown  in  mine 
old  days? 


Bawdry  advanc'd  upon  my  back?  *tis noble! 
Sir,  if  you  be  a  soldier,  come  no  nearer; 
She's  sent  to  dispossess  you  of  your  honour; 
A  sponge^  a  sponge,  to  wipe  away  your  vic- 
tories. '         P^cr; 
An  she'd  be  cooVd,  Sir,  let  the  soldiers  trim 
They'll  cive  her  that  ^e  came  for,  and  dis- 
patch her: 
Be  ioyal  to  yourself !— Thou  damn'd  woman^ 
Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  floarishes. 
Thy  flaunts,  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  man- 
ners? 
And  am  I  made  the  instrument  of  bawdry? 
I'll  find  a  lover  for  you,  one  that  shall  hug 
you  I 

Casar,  Hold,  ,on  thy  life,  and  be  mote 
temperate. 
Thou  beast! 

See.  Thou  beast? 

Casar.  Could'st  thou  be  so  inhuman. 
So  far  from  noble  man,  to  draw  thy  wea|)on 
Upon  a  thing  divine? 

Ste.  Divine,  or  human,  > 

They're  never  better  plcas'd,   nor  more  at 
hcart's-ease,  ['em. 

Than  when  we  draw  tvith  full  intent  upon 

Casar,   Iklove  this  way>  bdy:    'Pray  you. 
let  mc  5.peuk  to  you. 

See.  And,  woman,  ybu  had  best  stand-^-^- 

Casar.  By  the  gtuls. 
But  that  I  see  her  here,  and  hope  her  mortal,- 
1  should  iniagtne  some  celestial  swcttuess. 
The  trensure  of  soft  love! 

See.  Oh,  this  sotinds  monrj^Hv, 
Poorly,  and  scurvily,  in  a  soldier's  mouth! 
You'd  best  be  troul}led  with  thetooth-ach  too, 
For  IfiVcrs  c\-er  are,  and  let  your  nose  drop. 
That  your  celestial  beauty  niiay  befriend  you. 
At  these  years,  do  you  learn  to  be  fantastical? 
After  so  many  blorxly  fields,  a  foul?  • 
She  brings  her  bed  along  too,  (she'll  lose  no 

time) 
Carries  her  litter  to  lie  soft;  d'\*ou  sec  that? 
Invites  vou  like  a  gamester;   note  that  im- 

pUffence. 
For  stiame,  reflect  upon  yourself,  your  honour, 
IjooV  b:ick  into  your  noble  parts,  and  blush  ! 
Let  not  the  dear' sweat  of  the  hot  Pharsalia, 
Mingle  with  Imsc  embraces!  Am  I  he 
That  have  recciv'd  so  many  wouhds  for  Caesar  ? 
Upon  my  target,**  groves  of  darts  still  grow- 
ing? 


have  meant,  an  enemy  to  his  country  pronounced  so  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  senate,  as 
Cssar  had  been  by  the  senate  of  Home.  If  this  explanation  should  not  satisfy,  the  verse  will 
run  better  tlius, 

Tfte  slubber*  d  name  of  an  unautb'rizM  enemy. 

t.  e.  Of  an  enemy  without  a  legal  cause  or  l^al  authority.  Seward, 

Autkoirizd  secmt  to  mean  only  succestftui    So,  he  says  after, 

/  come  home  crowned  an  hoooorable  rebel. 

'*  Upon  mif  target,  groves  of  darts  still  ^oTrtTigf]  Sceva  bad  been  a  common  soldier,  bat 
nreferred  for  his  amazing  valour  and  irr:Mstible  strength.  When  Ctesar  besieged  Pomiiey  at 
Dirachium,  he  stood  in  a  breach  against  the  whole  army.    Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  had  a 

hundred 
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tHE  FALSE  ONE. 


[Actt  Scl« 


Have  I  eniUir'd  all,  hunoen,  ookU,  dUtfctiti, 
And,  a3  i  bad  been  brea  that  iron  thai  ann'd 
me,  [tune? 

Stc^  out  a}l  weathers,  now  to  cnne  my  te- 
To  h*tk  the  blood  I  Iobi  for  such  a  geneial? 
Cqaar.  Ofiend  no  more ;  be  gone  t 
See.  1  will,  and  leave  you«       (daiin  you : 
Leave  you  to  women's  wars,  thift  will  pro- 
You'll  conquer  Rome  now,  aad  ihc  capital. 
With  laos  «k1  knking'glMscs.     Farewell, 
Caesar!  [toyoo; 

Cleo.  Now  I  am  private.  Sir,  I  dare  speak 
But  thus  low  fycstf  for  as  a  god  I  honeur  youl 
See.  Lower  you*tt  be  anon. 
CcBsar.  Away  I 

Su.  Asidpnvaier}  ^ 

For  that  you  covet  all.  [Bdcit. 

Casar.  Tempt  me  nofurtlier! 
Cleo.  Contemn  me  not,  because  I  kaeel 
thnsy  Caesar: 
t  am  a  queeni^^  and  co-heir  to  this  cou^try^ 
The  sister  to  the  mtsbty  Ptolomy, 
Yet  one  disiress*d,  tnat  flies  uuto  thy  justice. 
One  that  lays  sacred  hold  oo  thy  protection. 
As  on  a  holy  altar,  to  pnrserve  me.  f  up. 

CasQT.  S^k,  <|ueen  of  beauty,  and  stand 
Cieo.  1  dare  not; 
'Till  I  have  found  that  favour  in  thine  eyes. 
That  godlike  great  htunaoity,  to  help  me. 
Thus,  to  thy  knees  must  I  grow,  sacred  C«sar. 
Ai^d  if  it  be  not  ki  thy  will  to  right  me. 
And  rasie  me  like  a  i|ueen  from  my  sad  ruins ; 
If  these  soft  tears  cannot  sink  to  thy  pity. 
And  waken  with  their  murmurs  tiiy'com" 

passions;    * 
Yet,  for  thy  nobleness,  for  virtue's  sake. 
And,  if  thon  be*st  a  man,  for  despb'd  beauty. 
For  honourable conquest«which  thou<lot*st  on. 
Let  not  those  canken  of  this  flourishing  king- 
dom. 


Photimia  and  Achilbs,  tike  one  ao 
The  other  a  bate  boudmap,  tbos  reign  o'er  mr, 
Snze  mv  inheritance,  and  leave  u»y  bsother 
Noihtug  of  what  he  shovkl  be,  bet  the  titicl 
As  tliou  art  wonder  of  the  wortd  ■  ■- 

Cfffor.  Stand  up  then. 
And  be  a  queen ;  thi*  haoi  sMI^vek  to  700 1 
Or,  chine  a  greater  name,  worthy  my  bounty  { 
A  common  love  makes  queeaas  Chuse  to  be 

worshi|>p'd. 
To  be  divinely  great,  and  I  dMapecMMse  it, 
A  suitor  of  your  sort,  and  bhsssea  sweetness. 
That  hath  adventor'd  thus  to  sck  gieat  Casar, 
Must  never  be  denied.    You*ve  found  a  patron 
That  dare  not,  in  his  private  honour,  softer 
So  great  a  blemish  to  the  Heov'n  of  beauty : 
The  Kod  of  love  wmkl  clap  his  angiy  wings. 
And  from  hi^  singing  bow  let  fly  thwe arrows^' 
.  Headed  with  bunnaig  grKis  and  pining  sor* 
rows,  rmonstrous ; 

Should  I  neglect  yoMr  cause,  woukl  make  me 
To  whom,  and  to  your  service,  1  devote  me! 

(Enter  Scevu.) 

Cito.  He  is  my  conquest  now,  awl  so  FlI 
work  him;  [five. 

The  conqueror  of  the  world  w^  I  lead  eap- 
iSce.  Still  with  this  woman?  lilting  stdl 
with  babies? 

As  yon  are  honest,  think  the  tssemr,      [y^o. 

Some  valiant  .foe  indeed,  now  cftaigifig  on 

Ready  to  break  your  ranks,and  fling  these     ■ 

-  Cctsur,  Hear  me. 

But  tell  me  true;  if  ihoa  hadst  sodi  a  tPeasuN*, 

(xVnd,  as  thou  art  a  soldier,  do-not  flatter  me; 

Sfucb  a  bright  gem,  brought  to  thee,  woukist 
thou  not 

Most  greedily  accept? 

See.  Not  as  an  emperor,  [others :  ** 

A  man  that  first  should  rule  himself,  then 


and  thirty  darts  stuck  in  his  target ;  one  had  pierced  his  shoutder,  and  another  his  eye,  which 
he  dfew  out  and  dash'd,  with  his  eye  ball,  on  the  ground :  Pompey's  soldiers  on  this  shouted  as 
for  victory;  and  he  pretending  faintness,  asked  them  why  they  would  not  come  and  carry  him 
as  a  prize  to  Pompey  before  he  died;  two  soldiers  believing  him  in  earnest,  came  to  him;  the 
first  ne  slew,  and  wounded  the  other,  and  then  withdrew  amongst  his  own  party.  The  story 
is  told  with  great  spirit  in  the  sixth  book  of  Lucan,  who  ascribes  lo  Seeva  tfie  preservation  ai 
all  Caesar's  anmy*  i,  notd  not  mention  the  justice  with  which  our  Poets  ba%e  drawn  Sceva's 
character,  in  a  auniliftr,  rough,  soklier-like  honesiy;  Seward* 

^^  CoiUemn  mt  ae^  because  I  kiicwr.  ibusi  Cmar^ 

Inma  ^Meeii.]!  For  ^noie,  I  read  hteel,  apd  Mr.  Symnso^  hm.  As  she  was  eridentif 
tittwelxngt  1  hope  it  ts  not  prdudio^  tliat  makes  me  prefer  the  mmer.  The  oorruiitiDO,  though 
rxtremely  gross,  had  |)assed  through  all  the  former  editions,  although  this  play  (and  this  only  as 
far  as  I  have  yet  examined)  seems  in  the  second  folio  to  have  been  oorrected  t^  an  able  hand, 
but  no  man  b  always  attenthre.  Stwa^eL 

After  this  positive  assertion,  the  Header  will  no  doubt  be  surprized  at  the  inform«ti«yr  ^af , 
$0  far  from  all  the  former  ediiiofii  readily  knwi,  the  very  sooond  folio,  ahoeeiuiluoned, 
reads  kneel.  In  the  same  stile,  Mr.  Seward  asserts,  that  the  former  copies  my,  (See'above, 
c:ol.  H,  I.  Id,)  in  THIS  JtnifiUk.  honowrj;  that  they  say,  (n.  .bG6, 1.  1 1)  CttMrr  loam  tu ;  and, 
(p.  6(J6,  l.3«)  this  KARB  unthankful  Aatu^^  assuming  to  bimst^lf  the  merit  of  conractingcfMCSy 
some  of  which  only  appeared  in  the  oqtavo  of  17 1 1 . 

.    .  33  Lei  fly  those  arrows.']  'Phis  ii  the  residing  of  the  folios,  and  undoubtedly  right.    The 
ectavo  of  171 1  reads  these,  and  MtuSeiward  HU  orrBws. 

34  ^  nmn  thatJirM  would  rule  himself.]  Mr.  TliCqbald  alters  would  to  sk^ld,  aad  puts  tht 
initial  letters  of  his  name  tp  it,  the  mark  by  which  he  seems  to  have  distlngw^ed  tiis  tavoorite 

emendations. 


iXa^  Se.t.} 


TN£  FAI3E  ONE. 


:36a 


As  a  poor  bungiy  ssUitr,  1  night  bito.  Sir; 
Y«l  tbat*9  a  waataww  too.    Htar  »e,  thou 
tempter  1  [t^ioe. 

And  hear  tboq,  Cmwn,  Uio,  for  k  oonoenu 
A  nd  if  thy  IMi  Im  deaf,  y«t  itt  chun  kkoaoar. 
The  soul  of  a  comukandcr,  g^vc  car  to  ma. 
Thou  wanton  baoe^o^nvar,  thow  gildtd  le- 

In  wHoM  eotibraoaiV  eaia  (the  niit  of  arms) 

And  pleasure  (that  makae  tokUort  poor)  ta- 

Cctsar.  Fyl  thoa  blatpham'tt.       [habits! 

See.  I  do,  when  she's  a  goddtris. 

Thou  melter  of  strong  iniixis»  dai^sl  thon  fv»- 

sunie  [t«s  i 

To  smother  all  his  trisfiiphs  with  thjiraot* 

And  tie  him,  like  a  sbva,  to  tfaj  pfoud  bean*. 

tie^,  [low*d. 

To  thj  imperious  looks,  that  kin^  Ym%  fei- 

ProQd  of  their  chaix>s,  have  %raHod  on  ?   I 

shame.  Sir !  [rest,  Sce»a ; 

CcBMr,  Alas,  thoa'rt  rather  moiil  Take  thy 

Thy  d«ty  makes  thee  err;  bot  I  lbn|iv«  ihea. 

Go,  go,  I  say!  shew  me  no  dtsobedieaoa! 

[Exii  S€€9a. 


'TitwoU;fitfewoUt  The  day  wiH  break,  doar 

My  soklters  will  eome  in.    Pleace  yo«  Rthe, 
And  think  upon  your  t^rvaat^ 

Cleo,  Pray  yon.  Sir,  knoir  me. 
And  what  I  am* 

Gcwer.  The  miter,  I  more  love  you; 
And  you  must  «ia«r  me  toe. 

Clio,  So  far  as  modesty. 
And  majasty  gives  leeve.  Sir.    Yoo'ie  tooYio- 
knt. 

Casar,  You  are  too  cold  to  my  desires. 

Cleo,  Swear  to  me. 
And  by  youraidf  (for  1  hoki  that  oath  ssered) 
Yott*U  right  me  as  a  queen 

Cctsar.  Tliese  lips  oe  witneas! 
And,  if  I  break  that  oath 

Cleo,  You  make  me  blush.  Sir; 
And  in  that  bbish  imerpret  me. 

Cwsar,  I  will  do.  [word. 

Come,  let's  ^  in,  and  blush  again.   This  one 
You  shall  believe. 

Cleo,  I  must;  you  are  a  conqueror. 

lEteunK 


ACT  iir. 


SCENE  1. 


Enter  PloUmjf  amd  Pkoiinui, 

Pko.  rjOOO  Shr.  but  hear !  [me ! 

^J     PtoL  No  Bwre!  vou  have  undone 
That  that  i  hourly  fear'd  b  rnirn  upon  me. 
And  heavily,  and  deadly. 

Pho.  Hear  a  remedy. 

PloL  A  remedy,  now  thediseateisukeKKts, 
And  has  infected  all?  Your  secure  ^cgltgenoe 
Has  broke  thro*  all  the  hopes  1  have,  and 

ruin*d  me! 
My  sister  is  with  Cesar,  in  h4s  ehamber ; 
Afl  night  she  has  been  with  him ;  and,  no 

ilmibt. 
Much  to  her  honour. 

Pho.  'Would  that  were  the  wotH,  Sir ! 
That  will  repair  itself:  But  I  foar  mainly, 
Sh'  has  made  her  peace  with  Csesar. 

Piol,  ^is  most  likely^ 
And  what  am  I  then? 

Pko,  'Plague  upon  thai  nsoal 
Apolbdorus,  under  whose  cotainand. 
Under  whose 


Enter  Achill€t, 

PtoL  Curse  on  you  all,  ye^re  wretches! 
Pko.  'Twas  providently  done,  Achillas. 
Ackil.  Pkrdon  me. 
Pho,  Your  guards  were  rarely  wise,  arfd 

wondrous  watehful ! 
Achil,  1  could  not  help  it,  if  my  life  had 
lain  fer't. 
Alas,  who  would  suspect  a  pack  of  be^kKng^ 
Or  a  small  truss  of  houshold  furniture. 
And,  as  they  said,  for  Cesar's  use?  or  whe 

durst. 
Being  for  his  private  chamber,  seek  so  stop  it  ? 
I  was  abused. 

Enter  Achoreut, 

Aehor,  *Tis  no  hour  now  for  anger. 
No  wisdom  to  debate  with  fruitless  choler. 
Let  lis  consider  timely  what  we  must  do. 
Since  she  b  Rown  to  lib  pnnection. 
Prom  whom  we  have  no  pow'r  to  sever  her. 
Nor  foree  conditions. 

jp»a/.  Speak,  gpod  Achoreos. 


emendations.  Mr.  Symjpson  joins  him;  but  I  think  the  chaoee  rather  prejudicial,  for  would^ 
as  it  implies  a  tcill  to  rule  himself  as  well  as  others,  intimates  that  such  a  mill  is  essential  to  an 
emperor,  and  that  none  are  worthjr  of  the  title  that  have  it  not.  Beside  this,  it  has  been  some 
doubt  with  me  whether  the  old  hngli«h  writers  had  th^l  dear  idt*  of  the  difference  between 
would  and  should  which  we  have  at  present,  but  which  noi  one  foreigner  in  ten  thousand  can 
be  uught  to  comprehend;  although  it  is  certainly  a  very  great  beauty  of  our  language,  and,  I 
believe,  peculiar  to  it.  I  never  yet  saw  a  granimatical  nSc  for  it,  and  w«fe  it  not  too  great  a 
digression  t  would  insert  one.  Seward. 

Shonid  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio ! 


bm 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


[Acts.  Sc.l 


Acker.  Let  indirect  and  crooked  counitb 
vanish. 
And  straight  and  fair  directions-*— 

Pko,  Sneak  your  mind.  Sir.  [to  us) 

Achor.  Let  us  chuseCiesar  (aud  endear  him 
An  arbitrator  in  all  differences 
Betwixt  YOU  and  your  sister;  this  is  safe  now. 
And  will  shew  on^  most  hoDouruble. 

Pho,  Base,  [sion! 

Most  base  and  poor;  a  serx'ile,  cold  suomis- 
Hear  me,  and  pluck  your  hearts  up,  like  stout 

counsellors ; 
Since  we  are  sensible  this  Caosar  loaths  us. 
And  have  begun  our  fortune  with  great  Pom- 
Be  of  my  mind.  £pey, 

Achor,  'Tis  most  uncomely  S|x>ken, 
And  if  I  sav  most  bloodily,  i  lie  not; 
The  law  of  hospitality  it  poisons. 
And  calls  the  gods  in  question  that  dwell  in  us. 
Be  wise,  oh,  king  1 

Plol.  I  will  be.    Go,  my  counsellor, 
To  Cxsar  go,  and  do  my  humble  service ; 
To  my  fair  sister  my  commends  negotiate ; 
And  here  I  ratify  whatever  thou  treat  st  on. 

Achor,  Crown*d  with  fair  peace,  1  go. 

lExii. 

PtoL  My  love  go  with  thee; 
And  from  my  love  go  you,  you  cruel  vipers! 
You  shall  know  now  I  am  no  ward,  Photinus. 

\Exit, 

Pho.  Tliis  for  our  service?  Princes  do  tiieir 
pleasures. 
And  they  that  serve  obey  in  all  disgraces. 
The  lowest  wc  can  fall  to,  is  our  graves; 
There  we  shall  know  no  difference,    ilark, 

Achillas! 
I  may  do  something  yet,  when  times  are  ii\ic. 
To  tell  this  raw  unthankful  king 

AchiL  Photinus  [lously: 

Whatever  it  be,  1  shall  make  one.  and  zca- 
For  better  die  attempting  something  uobly. 
Than  fall  Uisgrac'tl. 

Pho,  Thou  l<»v'st  me,  and  I  tliank  thee. 

[^Exeunt,. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Anlony^  Doiubelia,  and  Sceva. 

Dot.  Nay,  therc'^  no  rousing  hini^  he  is 
bewitch'd  sure. 


His  noble  blood  6v)rdled,%aiid  cold  within 
Gnmn  now  a  woman's  warrior.  [him; 

See.  And  a  tall  one ; 
Studies  her  fortifications,  and  her  breaches. 
And  how  he  mav  advance  his  ram  to  batter 
The  bulwark  of  ner  chastity. 

Ant,  Be  not  too  angry. 
For,  hy  this  light,  t^e  woman's  a  rare  woman; 
A  lady  of  that  catching  youth  and  beauty. 
That  uimiatch*d  sweetuess 

Dol,  But  why  should  he  be  fooVd  sa? 
Let  her  be  what  she  will,  why  should  his  wis- 
His  afi^,  and  honour  [dom, 

Ani,  Say  it  were  your  own  case. 
Or  mine,  or  any  man  s  that  has  heat  in  him: 
*Tis  true,  at  this  time,  when  he  has  no  promise 
Of  more  security  than  his  sword  can  cut  thro\ 
I  do  not  hold  it  so  discreet :  But  a  good  face, 

gentlemen. 
And  e\'cs  that  are  the  winning*st  orators, 
A  youth  that  opens  like  perpetual  sprint^ 
Andy  to  all  these,  a  tongue  that  can  defivcr 
The  oracles  of  love— 

Sea,  1  would  you  had  her^ 
With  all  her  oracles,  and  miracles: 
She  were  fitter  for  your  lum. 

Ani.  *Would  I  had,  Sceva,  f*em  ; 

With  ull  her  faultl  too!  let  me  alone  to  mend 
O*  that  condition  1  made  thee  uiine  heir. 

See.  rd  rather  have  your  black  horse  than 
your  harlots. 

Dol,  CaBsar  writes  sonnets  now ;  the  sound 

of  war  f  too. 

Is  prown  too  boisterous  fiiir  his  mouth ;  he  siglis 

See.  And  learns  to  fiddle  most  melodi<iusly. 
And  sings— 'twould  make  your  ears  prick  up, 

to  hear  him,  gentlemen. 
Shortly  she'll  make  him  spin;  and*tis  thought 

he'll  pnn-e 
An  admirable  nmker  of  bonelace; 
And  what  a  rare  gift  will  that  be  in  a  generul ! 

Attt,  I  would  ne  could  abstain. 

Sec.  She  is  a  witch  sure,  [chantmcnt. 

And  works  upon  him  .with  some  danin'd  en- 
Do/.  How  cunning  she  will  carry  her  be- 
haviours, [uires, 
And  set  her  countenance  in  a  thousand  pov 
To  catch  her  ends  I  ^ 

See,  She  will  be  sick,  well,  sullen. 
Merry,  coy,^*  over-joy'd,  and  seem  to  die, 


V  She  will  he  sick,  well,  sullen^ 
Merry,  coy,  &c.]  Here  our  Poets  follow  their  master  Shakespeare  in  the  character  of 
Cleopatra;  we  hball  find  in  the  sequel,  that  they  have  added  more  ot  the  dignitv  of  the  queen 
to  the  coquetry  of  the  wanton,  than  Shakcs|>care  has  done.  Conieille,  in  oraer  to  form  an 
interesting  amour  between  Ccesar  and  Cleopatra,  has  endeavoured  to  draw  them  both  unexcep 
tionably  virtuous.  Seward, 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  intention  nf  Shakespeare  and  of  our  Authors  was  n^t 
Uie  same.    The  Prologue  says,  the  spectators  will  find 

Young  Cleopatra  here,  and  her  great  miiid] 

Expressed  to  th*  height,  viih  us  a  maid,  andfrtt. 

And  how  he  rated  her  virginity: 

We  treat  not  of  what  boldness  she  did  die. 

Nor  of  her  fatal  love  to  Antony.  Sec  Prologue, 


Acta.  Sc'i.J 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


ft67 


All  in  one  half-an-hour,  to  make  an  ass  of 

him :  [ably, 

I  make  no  doubt  she  will  be  drunk  too,  dumn- 

And  in  her  drink  will  B^ht;  then  she  tits  him. 

Ani.  That  thou  shouldst  bring  her  in ! 

•S'ff.  *Twas  my  blind  fortune.         [wicked. 
AJv  soldiers  told   me,  by  tlie  weight  'twas 
*  Would  i  had  carried  Mifb's  bull  a  furlong, 
When  I  brou«iht  in  this  cow-calf!   HMias 

advanc'd  me,* 
From  an  old  soldier,  to  a  bawd  of  memory : 
Oh,  that  the  sons  of  Pompey  were  behind  him. 
The  honour'd  Cato  and  iierce  Juba  with  *em. 
That  they  might  whip  him  from  his  whore, 
and  rouse  him:  [trances 

That  ihcir  fierce  trumpets,  from  his  wanton 
Might  shake  him,  like  an  earthquake! 

Enirr  Sepiimius^ 

Ant,  W^hat's  this  fellow? 
DoL  Why,  a  brave  fellow^  if  wc  judge  men 
by  their  cloaths.  [no  commander? 

Ant,  By  my  feiih,  he's  braye  indeed !  He*s 
See.  Yes,  h' has  a  Roman  face;  he  has  been 
at  fair  wars,  fsbew  it. 

And  plenteous  too,  and  rich;  his  trappings 
Sept,  An  they'll  not  know  me  now,  they'll 
net-er  know  me.  *  [Ha? 

Who  dare  blusK  no%v  at  my  acquaintance? 
Am  1  not  totally  a  span-new  gallant. 
Fit  for  the  choicest  cyci  ?  Have  I  not  gold. 
The  friendship  of  the  world?   If  they  shun 
mcnoxr,  [forward) 

(Tho'  I  were  the  arrant'st  rogue,  m  I'm  well 
Mine  own  curse  ami  the  devil's  are  lit  on  me. 
Ant,  Is't  not  SepUmius? 
See.  Yes. 

Dot,  He  that  kill'd  Pompey? 
See,   The  same  dog-scab;**    that  gilded 

botch,  that  rascal! 
Dot,  How  glorious  villainy  appears  in  Egypt! 
Sep.  Gallants,  and  soldiers;  sure  they  do 

admire  nie. 
See.  Stand  further  off;  thou  stink  *st. 
»SV7>/.  A  likely  matter:  [lants? 

These  cloatlis  sn'iell  inustily,  do  thc}\not,  gal- 
The\'  htlnk,  they  stink,  alas^  poor  things,  oon- 

to!)i])tihIe!     . 
By  all  the  gods  in  £g>'pt,  the  |ierfumes 
That  went  to  trimming  the^e  cloaths,  cost 
See.  Thou  stink 'st  still.  [me— — 

Sept.  The  powdring  of  this  head  too 
See.  If  thou  hast  it, 
ril  tell  thee  all  the  gums  in  sweet  Arabia 
Are  not  sufbcient,  were  they  burnt  about 

ther. 
To  purge  the  scent  of  a  rank  rascal  from  thee. 
AHt.  I  smell  him  now :  Fy,  Ik>w  the  knave 
perfumes  him. 
How  stronj;  he  scents  of  traitor! 
Dot.  You  had  an  ill  milliner. 


He  laid  too  much  o'  th*  gum  of  ingratitude 

Upon  your  coat;  you  should  have  wash'd  off 
that,  Sir; 

Fy,  how  it  choaks!  too  little  of  your  loyalty. 

Your  honesty,  your  faith,  that  are  pure  ambers. 

j  smell  the  rotten  smell  of  a  hir*a  coward ; 

A  dead  dog's  sweeter. 

Sfpt.  Ye  are  merry  gentlemen,     [me  too; 

And,  by  my  troth,  such  harmless  mirth  takes 

You  speak  like  good  blunt  soldiers!  and  'tis 
well  enough : 

But  di<l  you  live  at  court,  as  I  do,  gallants. 

You  would  refine,  and  learn  an  apter  lan- 
guage. 

I've  done  ye  simple  sendee  on  your  Pompey ; 

You  might  have  look'd  him  yet  this  brace  of 
twelve-months. 

And  hunted  after  him,  like  foonder'd  beagles. 

Had  not  this  fortunate  hand 

Ant.  He  brags  on't  too. 

By  the  good  gods,  rejoices  in't!  Thou  wretch, 

1  iiou  most  contemptible  slave! 

See,  Dog,  man^  mongrel,  t^*^* 

Thou  munrring  mi<tchief,  in  the  shape  oTsol- 

To  make  all  somiers  hateful !  thou  disease. 

That  nothing  but  the  gallows  can  give  ease  to! 
Dot,  Thou  art  so  impudent,  that  I  admire 

And  know  not  what  to  say.  [thee. 

Sept,  I  know  your  anger, 

And  why  you  prate  thus;  I've  found  your 
melancholy : 

Ye  all  want  money,  and  ye* re  liberal  captains. 

And  in  this  want  will  taUc  a  little  desperately. 

Here's  gold ;  come,  share;  I  love  a  brave  com- 
mander : 

And  be  not  peevish ;  do  as  Ca»ar  does ; 

He's  merry  with  his  wench  now,   be  yon 
jovial,  [partners? 

A  nd  let's  all  laugh  and  drink.    Would  ye  have 

I  do  consider  all  your  wants,  and  wei^  'cm ; 

He  has  the  mistress,  you  shall  have  the  maids ; 

I'll  bring  *eui  to  ye,  to  your  arms. 
Ant,  I  blush. 

All  over  me  1  blush,  and  sweat  to  hear  him  ! 

Upon  my  conscience,  if  my  arms  were  on  now. 

Thro*  them  I  should  blush  too:  Pray  ye  let's 

be  walking.  [this  lesson. 

See,  Yes,  yes:  But,  ere  we  go,  I'll  leave 

And  let  him  study  it:  Fii&t,  rogue!  Then, 
pandar !  [presence. 

Next,  devil  that  will  be!  get  thee  from  men's 

And,  where  the  name  of  soldier  has  been 
heard  pf,  [sart. 

Be  sure  tliou  live  not!  To  some  hungry  de- 

\\'hcre  thou  canst  meet  with  nothing  but  thy 
conscience ; 

And  that  in  all  the  shapes  of  all  thy  villainies 

Attend  thee  still :  where  brute  beasts  will  ab- 
hor thee. 

And  e'en  the  sun  will  shame  to  give  thee 
light. 


"^  The  same  dog,  scab]  Whom  docs  he  call  seah  ?  we  should  certainly  read  dog  scab.  In 
the  same  bct*ne  Dolubclla  says  of  Septimius,  *  A  dead  dog's  sweeter,'  and  Scc%'a  almost  repeats 
dog-scab,  calling  hiu)  mangi^  mongrel. 


»^ 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


(Act».&Lf. 


Go»  hide  thy  hc»l!  or,  if  thou  think**  it  fit^ 
Go  htog  thyidf!  [ter. 

Do/.  Hark  to  that  clause. 

Set.  And  thaft  sModiK, 
Thtt  Nature  asaj  becasdof  andiatnonsler! 

lEweunt. 

M^net  SepHmius. 

Stfi,  Yet  all  this  moves  not  me,  nor  r6- 
fleets  on  roe; 

I  keep  tnv  gold  still,  and  ray  confidence. 

Their  want  oF  breeding  makes  tkcse  fellowB 
muminr ; 

Rude  valours,  so  I  let'em  pass,  rude  honours ! 

There  is  a  wench  yrt,  that  1  know  ufiects  me. 

And  compony  for  a  king;  a  yowig  plump  Til- 
lain,  [me; 

That,  when  she  seea  this  gold,  she*!!  leap  npon 

(Enier  Eroi.J^^ 

And  here  she  comes:  Fm  sure  of  her  at  mid- 
JM3rj>retty  £ros,  welcome!  [night. 

iSrM .  1  have  business. 

Stpi.  Above  my  love,  thou  eanat  not 
'    Erot,  Yes,  indeed.  Sir, 
Far«  far  above. 

.    Swpt.  Why,  why  so  coy  ?  Pray  yon  till  me* 
We  are  alone. 

£rM.  Vm  much  ashamed  we  are  so. 

Sept.  Yon  want  a  new  goivn  now,  and  a 
liamdsome  petticoat, 
A  scarf,  ami  some  odd  toys:  I've  gold  here 
Thou  shah  have  any  tiling  [ready ; 

Eros.  I  want  your  absence.  [P^^y  - 

Keep  on  yoor  way ;  I  earn  not  for  yonr  com- 

Sept.  How }  hfliw^  you're  very  short :  D'you 
know  me,  Eros? 
And  what  I  have  been  lo  yoo2 

J?roff.  Yes,  i  know  yoo. 
And  1  hope  I  diall  fiplrget  yon:  Whilst  you 
I  lov*d  youtoe*  [were  honest, 

Sept.  Honest?  Come,  prithee  kiss  me. 

Eros,  i  kiss  no  knaves,  no  murdemrs,  no 
beasts. 
No  base  betra^rs  of  those  men  that  fed  'em ; 
I  hate  their  looks;  and  tho'  1  may  be  wanton, 
I  seom  to  noavish  it  with  Mcwdy  purchase,^^ 
Purthase  a»  foully  got.    I  pmy  you,  unhand 

me;  [^^y- 

I'd  mthor  touch  the  plague,  llian  one  unwor> 


Go,  seek  MMemastsontfantnlniwvay  mil* 
And  keep  her  enapany^  abe^a  toogond  for 


yoo! 


[JW. 


Sepi.  Marry,  this  goes  near!  now  I  peicdve 

I'm  hatdbl:  [dsn^gBeroos; 

Wlien  this  Kgiitatuff  can  distinganh,  n  grows 

For  money  seldom  they  lefose  a  le^; 

But  snrel  am  HMra  omons,  more  disens'd  too: 


(Enter  three  lame  Sotdiert.) 

It  shs  cold  liert.  What  are  thean?  tlircepoer 
soldievsl  f*em 

Both  poor  and  fame:  Tkiiif  misery  may  make 
A  little  look  upon  me,  and  adore  me. 
If  these  will  keep  me  company,  i*m  made  yet. 

1  SoteL  TheaieisureCMar  sleepa  in,  makes 
us  miserable:  fat; 

We  are  forgot,  our  maims  and  dangers  lau^'d 
He  l>anquets,  and  wo  beg. 

3  5e/is.  He  was  not  wont  [Maes, 

To  let  poor  soldiers,  that  h«v«  spent  tfieir  for- 
Their  bloods,  and  linbs,  walh  np  and  down 
like  vagaboodk 

Sept.  Save  ye,  good  soUiere!  §0od  poor 

men,  Heav'n  help  ve!  fs*^- 

Yi've  bora  the  brunt  oc  war,  and  sliew  tlie 

I  Sold.  Some  new  commander  sare. 

Sept.  You  look,  my  good  frii^nds. 
By  your  thin  faces,  as  you  would  be  suitors. 

9  84ld.  To  Casar,  for  our  means.  Sir. 

Sept.  Ami  *tb  lit,  Sir. 

9  Sold.  W*e  are  poor  men,  and  long  forgot. 

Sept.  1  gricKre  fort(  parours. 

Good  soldiesa  should  have  md  rewaifds  and 
I'll  give  up  your  petitions,  for  I  pity  you. 
And  freely  speak  to  Cssar. 

Alt.  On,  we  honour  yoo ! 

1  Sold.  A  goodman  sure  you  are;  tliegods 
preserve  you! 

S^t.  And  to  lefieve  yonr  wants  the  wliile, 

hold ,  sokliers !  ^Gives  monei^. 

Nay,  'tis  no  dream;  'tis  good  gold;  take  it 

'Twill  keep  yon  in  good  h(»l.  [fr^ly ; 

9  Sold.  Now  goodnesf  quit  yoo! 

Sepl.  111  be  a  ^end  to  your' afflictions,  ^ 
And  eat,  and  drink  with  yoo  loo,  ami  we'll 

be  merry ; 
And  ev'rjr  di^  m  see  wi! 

1  Sold.  You're  a  soidter. 
And  oat  sent  from  tlie  gods»  I  tliink. 


J^  Enter  Eros.]  We  have  not  made  a  variation  here,  but  cannot  snjppoae  the  |)oete  intended 
Eresy  CUopatra*s  tcaifmg-trofirffii,  to  enter  here  as  the  hose  eompamon  of  Septimios,  and  to 
profess  herself  a  etrumpet.  The  error,  most  prohobly,  originated  from  the  players,  who  mak- 
ing one  nerson  perform  both  Eros  and  this  eourleian,  confounded  the  characters  togctlicr; 
as  they  nave  partly  done  with  Cloc  and  the  Couttezun  in  the  Mad  Lover,  and  with  Altea  and 
the  Fotnth  Lady  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  The  Poett  most  preitably  m«mt  another 
woman,  but  they  seem  to  have  intended  (perhaps  from  inadvertence)  to  name  this  character 
Eros. 

39  /  scorn  to  nourish  it  with  blood  purchase.]  A  syllable  seems  wanting  to  ^  mcasureliere, 
and  an  hyphen  to  the  sense.  Seward. 

Here  Mr.  Seward  neglects  the  acknowledged  best  copy  (which  we  have  followed)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  ingewous  alteration ;  t.  e. 

I  scorn  to  nourish  it  with  TOY  bleod-parchase. 


Actd.Se.3;] 


THE  tAlSE  ONE. 


A6(^ 


Sept.  r  II  <!iMtlr  ^,^ 
Ye  are  lame,  and  tnen  provide  good  lodging 
for  yon ;  [^tt. 

And  at  my  table,  where  no  want  shall  meet 

Enier  Sceva* 

All.  *Wa8  never  snch  a  man! 

1  Sold,  Dtiar  honoufM  Sir,         [ship  yhn. 
Let  us  but  know  your  name,  that  we  may  wor- 

a  Sold.  That  we  may  ever  thank — 

Sept.  Why  eall  me  any  thiilg, 
No  matter  fbt  my  name^— that  may  betray  me. 

See,  A  cunnmg  thief!   Call  him  S<:pti- 
miufl,  soldiers, 
The  villain  that  kilVd  Pompey ! 

All.  How? 

See.  Call  him  the  shame  of  men  I     \^Exit. 

1  Sold.  Oh,  that  this  money 

Wer^  weight  enough  to  beat  thy  brains  Out!^' 
Fling  all ; 

And  fling  our  corses  next}  let  them  be  mor- 
tal! [over, 

Out,  bloody  wolf!  dost  thou  come  gilded 

And  paintc«l  with  thy  charity,  to  poison  usi 

2  Sold.  I  know  him  now :  May  never  fa- 
ther own  thee,  [roory ! 

But  as  a  monstrous  birth  shun  thy  base  me* 
And,  if  thou  hadst  a  mother,  (as  I  cannot 
Believe  thon  i^ert  a  natural  bordeo)  let  her 

womb 
Be  curs*d  of  women  for  a  bed  of  vipers! 

3  Spld.  Methinks  the  gn>und  shakes  to  de- 
vour this  raMal, 

And  the  kind  air  turns  into  ibp  and  vapours. 
Infectious  mists,^  to  crown  hu  villainies: 
Thou  mayst  go  wapder  like  a  thing  Heav'n 

haled! 
1  Sold.  And  valiant  minds  hold  poisonous 

to  remember ! 
The  hangman  will  not  keep  thoe  company  ( 
He  has  an  honourable  house  to  thine ; 
No,  not  a  thief,  tlu/  thoacouldst  save  his  life 

for't. 
Will  eat  thy  bread,  pof  ont  for  thirst  stanr'd 

drink  with  thee!  ^ 


$  iSd/i.ThOtl  artitt)  compiihy  for  an  honest 
dog. 

And  io  we'll  (toVe  thee  tto  a  di^h,  thy  desti- 
ny. [Jkxeuni. 
St  pi.  Contemn*d  of  all?  and  kick*d  too? 
Now  I  find  it! 

My  valour's  fled  too,  wiUi  mine  honesty; 

For  since  I  would  be  knave,  I  must  be  coward. 

This  *tis  to  be  a  traimr,  and  betrayer. 

What  a  deformity  dwells  rbund  about  me! 

How  monstrods  stiews  that  man,  that  is  un- 
grateful! 

I  am  afraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  me;  ^ 

Inspir'd  with  what  I*ve  done,  the  winds  will 
blast  me! 

Now  1  am  paid,  and  my  reward  dwelb  in  me. 

The  wagcis  Of  diy  fact ;  my  souFs  oppress*d ! 

Honest  and  noble  mindi,  you  find  most  rest. 

[Eaii. 

SCENE  III. 

Enler  Ptolomi/,  Achoreus,  Photinui,  ond 

Ackillat. 

Piol.  I  have  commanded,  and  it  shall  be  so! 
A  preparation  I  have  set  o*  foot. 
Worthy  tlie  friendship  and  the  &me  of  Csesar: 
My  sister*s  favours  snail  stem  poor  and  wt- 
thcfd ;  I  ties, 

•Nay,  she  herself,  trimm'd  np  in  all  her  beau- 
Compar*d  to  what  1*11  take  his  eyes  withal« 
Shall  be  a  dream. 

Pko.  IVyou  mean  to  shew  the  glory^ 
And  wealth  of  Egypt? 

PioL  Yes;  and  m  that  lustre, 
Kome  shall  appeat,  in  all  her  fiunoos  con- 
And  all  her  ricncs,  of  no  note  unto  it  [quests, 

Achor.  Now  you  are  reooncU*d  to  your  fair 
sister. 
Take  heed.  Sir,  how  you  step  into  a  danger, 
A  danger  of  this  precipice.    But  note.  Sir, 
For  what  Rome  ever  r^is'd  her  mighty  armies; 
First  for  ambition,  then  for  wealth.    'Tts 

madness. 
Nay,  more,  a  secure  impotence,  to  tempt 


f>  ril  cUath  ye. 

Ye  are  lame.]  These  soldiers  are  before  said  to  be  lame;  and  therefore  I  don't discaid  the* 
word,  but  think  it  more  suitable  to  the  context  in  this  place  to  read  bare.  Seward. 

^'  ^yiere  weifki  enough  to  break  thy  brains  out.'\  Former  editions.  Seward. 

^  And  the  hnd  air  turns  into  fogs,  and  ve^powrs 

firs    *  " 


reads. 


The  infectious  mists.]  So  first  folio.    The  second  folio  we  have  foHowdl.    Mr.  Seward 

And  the  kind  air  turfu  intofogs,  and  vapours 
T*  infectuous  mists^  Hac. 


^  Nor  one  for  thirst-starv*d  drink  with  thee."]  Mr.  Sewaid  choies  to  read, 

JNV  one  thirst-starv'd  drintwith  tkee. 

. 
^  I  am  qfraid  the  very  beasts  will  tear  me\ 

Inspird  with  what  I  have  done:  the  winds  wilt  blast  me  ]  llie  wOMt  iffi^fr*<{  not  onlv 
more  naturally  belongs  to  the  winds  than  to  the  beasts;  but  it  is  stronger,  and  more  poetical, 
to  suppose  the  very  inanimate  elements  sensible  of  and  abhorring hiir  wkkeduess,  than  m;frely 
the  irrational  beasts.  Seward. 

Vol.  1.  4  D 


^lOt 


TUE  FALSE  ONE. 


[Act  2.  Sc.  4. 


An  armed  guest:  Feed  nst  9n«ye  that  con- 
quers, [covetous. 
Nor  teach  a  fortunate  sword  t^e  way  to  be 
PtoL  Ye  judge  amiss,  and  far  too  wide  to 
alter  me  *, 
Let  all  be  ready/'  as  I  gave  direction : 
The  secret  way  of  all  our  wealth  appearing 
Newly,  and  handsomely;  and  all  about  it: 
Ko  more  dissuading:  'TIS  my  will. 
/Ichor.  1  grieve  for'l. 

Plol.  V\\  dazzle  Cssar  with  excess  of  glory* 

Pho,  1  fear  you'll  curse  your  will;  we  must 

obey  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Casar,  Antony,  Dollahflla,  at^d  Sceva, 

above, 

Cmsar.  I  wonder  at  the  glory  of  this  king- 
And  the  most  bounteous  preparation,  [dom, 
^till  as  I  pass,  they  court  me  with. 

See.  I'll  tell  you; 
Jn  Gaul  and  Germany  we  saw  such  visions. 
And  stood  not  to  admire  'em,  but  poss^  'em : 
When  they  are  ours,  they're  wortn  our  adpai* 
ration. 

Enter  Cleopaira. 

Ant,  The  young  queen  comes :  Give  rpom ! 

Cctsar.  Welcome,  my  dearest  I 
Come,  bless  my  side. 

iScf.  Ay,  marry, here's  a  wonder! 
As  sh^  appears  now,  I  am  no  true  soldier. 
If  1  bent  readiest  to  recant. 

Cieo.  Be  merry.  Sir; 
My  brother  will  he  proud  to  do  you  honour. 
That  now  appears  himself. 

Enter  Piolomy,  Achoreus,  Achillas,  Photi" 
n^s,  and  Afollodorus, 

Ptpl.  Hail  to  great  Caesar, 
M]^  royal  cuest!  First  I  will  feast  thine  eyes 
With  vvealihy  H^pt's  store,  and  then  thy  pa- 
And  wait  uivbelt  upon  thee.  P^^> 

[Tre^ture  hrougnt  in, 

Casar.  What  rich  service ! 
What  mines  of  treasure  I  richer  still? 

Cleo,  My  C>sar, 
What  d'you  admire?  Pray  yputum,  and  let 
me  talk  to  you.  [ject? 

Have  you  forgot  me.  Sir?  How,  a  new  db- 
Am  I  grown  old  o*  th'  sudden?  Ca'sarl 

Cofsar.  TelLme 
From  whence  comes  all  this  wealth  ? 

Cleo.  Is  your  eye  that  way. 
And  all  my  beauties  banish'd? 

PtoL  I'll  tell  thee,  Caesar; 
We  owe  for  all, this  wealth  to  the  old  Nilus : 
We  need  no  dropping  rain  to  cheer  the  hus- 
bandman, 

^'  Yet  all  be  readtf,]  Former  editions* 
46  .«.«__  and  pour 


Nor  merchant  that  ploughs  up  the  sea  to 

seek  us; 
Within  the  wealthy  womb  of  reverend  Nilus, 
All  this  is  nourish'd ;  who,  to  dn  thee  honour, 
C  pmes  to  discover  his  seven  deities, 
^\s  conceal'd  heads,  unto  thee:   See  with 
p/easure. 

CcBsar.  'l*he matchless  wealth  of  this  land*, 

Cleo,  Come,  you  shall  hear  me. 

Ccesar,  Away !  -Let  me  imagine. 

Cleo.  How !  frown  on  me? 
The  eyes  of  Csesar  wrapt  i|i  ftoreis  1 

CcBsar,  I'm  sorry: 
But,  let  me  think— 

Mustek,    Enter  Isis,  and  ikrcf  Labourer^. 

Jsis.  Isis,  the  goddess  of  this  land. 
Bids  thee,  great  Csesar,  understand 
And  mark  our  customs,  and  first  know, 
With  greedy  eyes  these  watch  the  flow 
Pf  plenteous  Nilus ;  when  he  comes. 
With  songSywith  dances,  timbrels,drums, 
They  entertain  him :  cut  his  way. 
And  give  his  proud  iieads  leave  to  play: 
Nilus  himself  shall  rise,  and  shew. 
His  matchless  wealth  in  overflow. 

f^flhourers.  Come,Jetus  help  the  reverend 
He's  very  old ;  alas  the  while !      [Nile ; 
.    liet  us  dig  him  easy  ways. 
And  prepare  a  thousand  plays: 
To  delight  his  streams,  let's  sing 
A  loud  welcome  to  our  spring ; 
This  way  let  his  curiing  beads 
Fall  into  our  new-made  beds ; 
This  way  let  his  wanton  spawns 
Frisk,  and  glide  it  o'er  the  lawns. 
This  way  profit  conies,  and  gain : 
How  he  tumbles  here  amain! 
How  his  waters  huste  to  fall 
Into  our  channels!  labour,  all. 
And  let  him  in ;  let  Nilus  flow. 
And  perpetual  })lcniy  hhtw. 
With  incense  let  us  bless  the  brim. 
And  as  the  wanton  fishes  swim. 
Let  us  gums  and  garlands  fling. 
And  loud  our  timorels  ring. 

Come,  old  father,  come  away ! 

Our  labour  is  our  holiday. 

Enter  ^V«K- 
Lis.  Here  comes  the  aged  river  now. 
With  garlands  of  great  |>earl  hi?  brow 
Begirt  and  rounded)  In  his  flow. 
All  things  take  life,  and  all  thinp  grow^ 
A  thousand  wealthy  treasures  still. 
To  do  him  ser^  ice  at  his  w  ill. 
Follow  his  rising  flood,  and  pour 
Perpetual  blessings  iu  our  siore,-*^ 

Seward. 


Pfrp€{U(iLl  blessings  in  our  store.]  Mr.  Seward  alters  the  text  to. 
Perpetual  blessings  on  our  shores 


ct4.  Sc.  K] 


THE  FALSE  ONIL 


A71 


Hear  bim ;  and  next  there  will  advance^ 
His  sacred  heads  to  tread  a  dance^ 
In  honour  of  my  rbyal  guest: 
Mark  them  too ;  and  you  have  a  feast. 

Clffo.  A  little  dross  betray  me?  f friends, 
^*  CerMf.  I  am  asham*d  1  warr'd  at  home,  my 
"^l¥heii  such  wealth  may  begot  abroad !  Wltat 
^  .       honour, 

*  Nay.  everlasting  glory,  had  Rome  purchased, 
^  Hacl  she  a  just  cause  but  to  visit  Lgypi!  . 
*"       Nilus.  Aiakc  ^oom  for  my  rich  waters*  fall, 
^  And  bless  my  flood ; 

k-  Nilus  comes  flowing  tb  you  all 

Encrease  and  good. 
Now  the  plants  and  flowers  shall  spring. 
And  the  merry  ploughman  sing. 
In  my  hidden  waves!  bring 
firea<i,  and  wine,  and  ev'ry  thing. 
Let  the  damsels  sing  me  in. 

Sing  aloud,  that  i  may  rise: 
Your  holy  feasts  and  hours  besin. 
And  each  baiul  bring  a  sacrifice. 


Now  my  ti^anton  pearls  I  shew. 
That  to  ladies'  ftiir  necks  grow. 
Now  tny  gold 
And  treasures  that  can  ne'er  be  told, 
Shall  bless  this^  latid,  by  my  rich  flow. 
And  after  this  to  crown  your  eyes. 
My  bidden  holy  head  anse.         [^Danct. 

Cctsar.  The  wonder  of  this  wealth  so  trou- 
1  am  not  well :  Good  night!  [blesme. 

Sec.  Viu  glad  you  have  it: 
Now  we  shall  stir  again. 

Doi,  Thou,  wealth,  still  hatinl  him !  ♦^ 

See,  A  greedy  spirit  set  thee  on!     We're 
happy. 

PtoL  Li«^hts,  lights  for  Caesar,  and  attend* 

Cleo,  WelU  [ancc! 

T  shall  yet  find  a  time  to  tell  thee,  Caesar, 
Th'  hast  wrong'd  her  love — The  rest  here.*' 

Ptoi.  Lights  along  still :  ^ 
Musick,  and  sacrifice  to  sleeps  for  Caesar! 

[^EjceuntA 


ACT   IV* 


SCENE  I. 


Enier  Plolomy,    Pheiinusp    AckUlaSf  and 

Achoreui. 

Aehor.T  TOLD  yon  carefully,  what   this 

■'•        would  prove  to, 
What  this  inestimable  wealth  and  glofy 
Would  draw  upon  you :  I  advis'd  yoiir  ma- 
jesty 
Never  to  tempt  a  conquering  guest,  nor  add 
A  bait,  to  catch  a  mind  bent  by  his  trade 
^o  make  the  whole  world  hit. 

Pho.  1  was  not  heard.  Sir,  f^y. 

Or,  what  I  said,  lost  and  contemnM :  I  dare 
And  freshly  now,  'twas  poor  weakness  in  you, 
A  glorious  childishness  1  1  watch'd  his  eye. 


And  saw  how  falcon-like  it  lbwr*d,  and  flew 
Upon  the  wealthy  quait}';    how    round   it 

mark'd  it : 
I  observ'd  his  wonls,  and  to  what  it  tended ; 
How  grffedily  he  ask*d  from  whence  it  came. 
And  what  commerce  we  held  for  such  abund- 
ance. 
The  show  of  Nilus  how  he  labonrM  at. 
To  find  the  secret  ways  the  song  deliver'd ! 
Achor,  He  never  smiFd,  I  noted,  at  the 
pleasures. 
But  nx'd  his  constant «\'es  upon  the  treasure: 
I  do  not  think  his  ears  nad  so  much  leisure, 
Afler  the  wealth  ap|)ear*d,  to  hear  the  mubick'. 
Most  sur» he  has  not  slept  since;  his  mind'i 
troubles  [labour.** 

With  objects  that  would  make  their  own  still 


♦'  Ptol.  Thou  wealth f  still  haunt  him.']  This  should  sct-in  to  belong  to  one  of  Cxwr's  cap- 
tains, bein^  a  continuation  of  Sceva's  wisR,  that  the  love  of  wealth  might  muke  him  seize 
Ptolomy's  riches,  and  so  occasion  a  new  war.  I  have  therefore  given  it  to  Dolnbellaf  as  the 
nearest  in  the  trace  of  the  letters  to  P/ol.  Seward. 

♦*  Thou  si  wronged  her  love;  the  rest  here  J  The  meanins  of  the  last  sentence  may  be;  the 
rest  of  what  J  intend  to  do  and  say,  I  keep  to  myse{f  till  a  jit  oitportanity.  But  Mr.  Svmpsoii 
crmjectures  the  words  to  have  been  a  stage  direction,  which  I  tliiiik  not  improbable;  for  the  mea- 
sure is  more  |>er feet  without  them,  and  they  may  signify,  either,  let  the  rest  of  the  altrndance 
he  here  ready,  or  that  the  rest  or  pause  was  here,  it  being  the  end  of  the  third  act        Seicitrd. 

Mr.  Seward's  first  expbnation  we  think  obviously,  and  indubitably  ri^ht.  That  the  words, 
the  rest  here,  should  mean,  '  Let  the  rest  of  the  attendance  be  here  readv,'  at  a  neriod  when 
all  attendance  was  to  be  dispensed  with ;  or,  that  '  the  rest  or  pause  was  here,'  wiien  the  end 
of  the  act  must  have  been  marked  in  the  prompt-book  ;  are  suppositions  as  strange  as  is  the 
a.Hsertion,  *  the  nieasure  is  more  |)erf<9et   uitliout  these  words  than  with  them,  when  they 


are  iiidispcnsibly  necessary  to  complete  it. 

his  mind's  troubled 


J.N. 


49 


if^'ilh  objects  they  would  make  their  own  still  labour.']  The  relative  they  wants  an  ante- 
cedent here,  uhich  I  lK»|ie  1  have  restored,  by  reading  Iroublca  instead  9( troubled.      Seward. 


^t 


TiqSfAMEQMt. 


[Adt*.  Sc.^ 


Phe,  Your  lister  he  iie*erguMoo;  that's 

a  main  note :  Tovcpr  him. 

The  prime  beaa^  of  the  world  had  no  pow'r 

Ackor,  Where  was  his  mind  the  whilst? 

pho.  Where  was  vour  carefulness. 

To  shew  an  armed  tnief  the  way  to  roh  yon? 

Ii^ay,  would  yoo  g^ye  him  this,  it  will  excite 

him 
Tjo  seek  the  rest:  Ambition  feels  no  giit,'^ 
Kor  knows  no  bounds;  indeed  youVe  done 
most  weakly. 
PtoL  Can  I  be  too  kind  to  my  noble  friend  ? 
Pko,  To  be  unkind  unto  your  noble  self, 
butsafours 
Of  indiscretion ;  and  your  friend  has  found  it. 
Had  you  been  train'd  up  in  the  wants  and  mi- 
series [perance 
A  soldier  marches  thro*,  and  known  nis  tern- 
In  oflBer'd  courtesies*  you  %vookl  have  made 
'A  wiser  master  of  your  own»  and  stronger. 
PtoL  Why,  should  1  give  him  aB,  he 
would  return  it: 
'Tis  more  to  him  to  make  kinjp. 

Pho,  Pray  be  wiser, 
And  trust  not,  with  your  lost  wealth,  your 

]ov*d  liberty : 
To  be  a  king  still  at  your  own  discretion, 
I^  like  a  king;  to  lie  at  his,  a  Tassal. 
Now  take  good  counsel,  or  no  more  take  to 
The  freedom  of  a  prince.  [you 

jickiL  Twill  be  too  late  else: 
For,  since  the  masque,  he  sent  three  of  his 

captains, 
Ambitmos  as  himself,  to  view  again 
The  glory  of  your  wealth. 

Pno,  The  neat  himself  comes. 
Not  slaying  for  your  courtesy,  and  takes  it 
PioL  What  counsel,  my  Achoreus? 
Achor,  ri)  go  pray.  Sir, 
(For  thst's best  counsel  now)   the  gods  may 
help  you.  ^  [£jrt/. 

Pho,  I  found  you  out  a  way,  but  *twas  not 
credited,  [now  ? 

A  most  secure  way :   Whither  will  you  fly 
Achil,  Vox  when  your  wealth  is  gone,  your 

pow*r  must  follow. 
Pho.   And  that  diminbh*d  also,    what's 
your  life  worth  ? 
Who  would  regard  it? 


Ptol.  YoQsinrtnie. 

AckU.  What  eye 
Will  look  upon  king  Ptolomy ;  if  tbnr  do  look. 
It  mvst  be  in  scorn ;  ibra  poor  king  f  a  men* 
ster:  [courtesy. 

What  ear  remember  ye?  'tyriil  b^  iben  a 
A  noble  one,  to  uke  your  life  too  from  you  r 
But  if  jresenr'd,  you  atand  to  fill  a  riclofy ; 
As  who  knows  conquerors'  miuds»  tha  out- 
wardly 
They  bear  (air  atreams?  Oh,  Sir,  does  not 

th*is  shake  ye? 
If  to  be  honry*o  on  to  these  afflictions     ■ 
PtoL  1  never  will:  1  was  a  fool  I 
PAo.  For  then.  Sir,  [fettcr'd: 

Your  country's  cause  (alls  with  you  too,  and 
All  Egypt  shall  be  pk)ugh*d  up  with  disho- 
nour, fmyspirii 
PtoL  No  more;  Vm  sensible:  And  now 
Bums  hot  within  me. 
AckiL  Keep  it  warm  and  fiery. 
Pko,  And  last,  be  counsell'd. 
PtoL  I  win,  tho*  I  perish. 
Pko,  Go  in :  We'll  tell  you  all,  and  then 
we'll  execute.  {Ereumi, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Cieopatra,  Arsinoe,  and  Eros. 

Art,  You're  so  impatient! 

Cleo.  Have  I  not  cause? 
Women  of  common  beauties,  and  low  births. 
When  they  are  slighted,  are  alk>w'd  their 
ansers :  [know 

Why  should  zkH  I,  a  princess,  make  him 
The  baseness  of  his  usage? 

Ars.  Yes,  'lis  fit : 
But  then  again  you  know  wh^  man 

Cleo.  He's  no  man  I 
The  shadow  of  a  greatness  hangs  upon  him. 
And  not  the  virtue:  He  if  no  conqueror. 
Has  suifier'd  under  the  base  dross  of  nature; 
Poorly  deliver*d  up  his  pow'r  to  wealth. 
The  god  of  bed-rid  men,  taught  his  eyes  trea- 
son 5  [lion. 
Against  the  truth  of  love  h'  has  rais'd  rebel- 
Defied  his  holy  flames. 

Eros,  He  will  fall  back  again. 
And  satisfy  your  grace* 


In  the  second  folio  there  is  no  relative  they,  as  it  reads,  ff^itk  objects  that  would  make, 
£rc.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  read  troubles*,  unless  we  suppose  a  line  to  be  lost,  signifying 
that  his  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  the  treasure,  and  still  labour,  &c. 

s^  Ambition  feels  no  gift, 

Nor  knows  no  bounds.\  i,  e.  Ambition  does  not  look  on  any  thing  it  has  power  to  seize, 
as  a  gift  from  the  owner;  no  present  you  can  make  C^^sar  will  aflecl  him  with  gratitude: 
His  sword  is  the  arbitrator  of  right  and  wrong,  and  he  acknowledges  no  other  law.  Caesar 
himself  (as  Cicero  observes  in  his  offices)  seems  to  have  av*knowledged  this,  by  frequently  t^ 
.  jMrating  a  sentence  of  Euripides,  which  Cicero  thus  rendtrs ;  Nam  si  violnndum  est  Jus,  reg- 
ttandi  gratiA  violandum  est :  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas.  Mr.  Theobald,  either  not  seeing^  or 
disapproving  this  interpretation,  would  read. 


ambition  feels  no  girth.  Seward, 


The  preceding  line  proves  giil  to  be  right.    A'rry,  would  you  jjive  Affa  this,  ^c,  ambition 
ftels  no  gift.— 


Aet4-S«^«J 


TOP  FALSE  ONE. 
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(V«9.  I}ad  {  bm  old. 
Or  blasted  in  my  bud»  he  might  have  thfw*d 
Some  shadow  ot  dislike:  9ut,  to  prefer 
"jrhe  lustre  of  ^  little  trash,"  Arsinoc, 
And  the  poor  glow-worm  light  of  some  fiunt 

jewels. 
Before  the  life  of  love,  and  soot  of  beauty. 
Oh,  how  it  vei^  me !  He  is  no  soldier; 
All  honourable  soldiers  are  love's  servants; 
He  is  a  merchant,  a  mere  wand  ring  merchant, 
Servile  to  gain :  He  trades  for  poor  pomnio* 

dities. 
And  makes  hb  conquests,  thefts!  Some  for- 
tunate captains 
That  Quarter  with  him,  and  are  truly  valiant. 
Have  flung  the  name  of  Happy  Caesar  on  htm ; 
Himself  ne*er  won  it:    He'f  so  base  and 

covetous, 
He*ll  sell  his  sword  for  gold  1 
An,  This  is  too  bitter.  fso  foolish, 

Cleo,  Oh,  I  oonld  curse  royielf,  that  was 
So  fondly  childish,  to  believe  his  tongue. 
His  promising' tongue,  ere  1  could  catch  his 

temper. 
I'd  trash  enough  to  have  cloy'd  his  eyes  wilhal, 
(His  covetous  eyes)  such  as  I  scorn  to  tread 

on,  [ing; 

Hicher  than  e>r  he  saw  yet,  and  more  tempt- 
Had  I  known  h*  had  stooped  at  that,  I'd  sav'd 

mine  honour, 
I  had  been  happy  still!  But  let  him  take  it. 
And  let  him  braghow  poorly  I'm  rewarded ; 
Let  him  go  conquer  still  weak  wretched 

ladies: 
Love  has  his  angiy  quiver  too,'*  his  deadly. 
And,  when  he  finds  aeom,  arm'd  at  th9 

strongest. 
I  am  a  focN  to  fret  thus^  a  fool. 
An  old  blind  fool  tool  I  lose  my  health;  1 

will  not, 
I  win  not  cry;  I  will  not  honour  him 
With  tears  diviner  than  the  gods  he  worships ; 
I  will  not  take  the  pains  to  curse  a  poor  thing! 
Evot,  Oo  not;  you  shall  not  neecL 

>'  T%B  iutire  qfa  Utile  art]  Art  hero  if  certainly  sense,  as  both  jewels  and  goI4  receive 
their  lustre  from  the  polish  and  refinement  of  art;  but  Mr.  SympM>n  thinks  we  should  read 
tUri,  as  they  are  before  called  the  base  drofi  qf  nature.  And  a^in,  /  had  trash  enough.  The 
conjecture  therefore  is  certainly  a  happy  one,  it  has  more  of  the  poetic  sfiirit  than  the  old  text. 

Seward. 

Trash  is  nearer  the  text  than  dirt,  is  a  better  word,  and  is  repetted  by  Cleopatra  speaking 
of  the  same  treasure. 

'^  Love  has  his  angry  quiver  too,  his  deadly 9 

And  when  hefiwu  scorn,  arm'd  at  the  strongest,]  The  second  line  rs  undoubtedly  huK 
both  in  sense  and  measure:  Two  ways  of  curing  it  hath  occurred,  and  I  have  received  a  third 
from  Mr.  Sympson*  Either,  arw^s  him  at  the  strongest;  or,  aims  it  at  M^  strongest;  or,  with 
Mr<  Sympson,  aims  at  ii  the  strongest.  The  two  last  pat  the  quiver  for  the  arrow,  and  there- 
fore 1  have  prefcirad  the  first  Seward, 


Cleo.  'Would  I  were  prisoner 
To  one  I  hate,  that  1  might  anger  him  I 
I  will  love  any  man,  to  bre^  the  heart  of 

him! 
Any  that  h«s  the  be^rt  and  will  tq  kill  him ! 
Ars,  Take  some  ftir  truce. 
Cleo.  I  will  go  study  mischief. 
And  put  a  look  oq,  iLnn'd  with  all  my  cun- 
nings, "[him! 
Shall  meet  him  like  a  basilisk,  and  strike 
L^ne,  put  destroying  ilames  into  mine  eyes. 
Into  my  smiUs  deceiu,  that  I  may  torture 

him. 
That  1  may  make  liim  love  to  death,  and 
laugh  at  him ! 

Enter  ApoUodonts, 

Apol,  Caesar  commends  his  service  to  your 
grace. 

Cleo,  His  service?  what's  his  service? 

Eros,  Pray  you  be  patient; 
The  noble  Caesar  loves  still. 

Cleo,  What*s  his  will? 

Apol,  He  craves  access  unto  your  highness. 

Cleo,  No; 
Say,  no;  I  will  have  none  to  trouble  me. 

Ars,  Good  sister! 

Cleo,  None,  I  say ;  I  will  be  private. 
'Would  thou   hadst  flung  roe  into  Nilus, 
keeper,  fbody 

Wlieu  first  thou  gav'st  consent^  to  bring  my 
To  this  unthankful  Caesar! 

Apol,  *Twas  your  will,  madam, 
{^ay  more,  your  charge  upQ!n  me,  an  I  ho« 

nour'd  you. 
You  know  what  danger  I  eiKlur'd. 

Cleo,  Take  this,  [Giving  a  jewel. 

And  cany  it  to  that  lordly  C»sar  sent  thee; 
There's  a  new  love,  a  handsome  ooe,  a  rich 

one,  • 

One  that  will  hug  his  mind:'^  Bid hio]^  make 

love  4o  it ; 
Tell  the  ambkious  broker,  this  will  suffer-; 


Jbouncing  armed  as  a  dissyllable,  is  perfect.    So  Antony  says  akcrwards,  p.  ^75, 

But  straight  saluted  with  an  aqned  dart. 

« 

*'  One  that  will  hug  his  mind!}  It  might  pcffafps  be  clearer  if  v«t  read,  one  that  his  mind 

will 
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THE  FALSE  ONE. 


t Act  4.  Sc  ». 


£nier  Catar. 

Apol.  He  enten. 

Cleo.  How! 

CtesaK  1  do  not  use  to  wait,  lady ; 
Where  I  am,  all  the  doors  are  free  and  open. 

Cleo.  I  cness  so,  by  your  rudeness. 

Ccfsar.  You're  not  angry? 

Things  of  your  tender  mould  should  be  most 

gentle.  [anger 

Why  do  you  frown?  Good  gods,  what  a  set 

Have  you  forced  into  your  face!    Come,   I 

must  tcm|)er  you.  [ful ! 

What  a  coy  smile  was  there,  and  a  disdains 

How  like  an  ominous  flash  it  broke  odt  from 

you!  [you? 

Defend  me.  Love!  Sweet,  who  has  anger'd 

Cleo.  Shew  him  a  glass!  That  false  face 
has  betray *(1  me. 
That  base  heart  wrong* d  me!  '♦ 

Casar.  Be  more  sweetly  angry. 
I  wrong'd  you,  fair? 

Cleo.  Away  with  your  foul  flaitcries; 
They  are  too  gross!  lint  that  1  dare  be  angry, 
Ann  with  as  great  a  got!  as  Ca^^ur  is. 
To  shew  how  poorly  I  resjK'ci  lus  uieinor\', 
1  would  not  speak  to  you. 

Ccesar.  Pray  you  undo  this  riddle, 
And  tell  me  how  I've  vexM  you? 

C/eo.  Let  me  think  first, 
Whether  I  may  put  on  a  |>aiirncc 
That  will  with  honour  sulTtr  me.    Know,  1 

hate  you ! 
Let  that  begin  the  story:  Now,  Til  tell  vmi. 

Catar.  But  do  it  milder:  Jn  a  noble  fudy. 
Softness  of  spirit,  and  a  sober  nature, 
That  moves  like  summer  winds^  cool,  and 

blows  sweetness. 
Shews  blessed,  like  herself. 

Cleti,  And  that  great  Wessedness 

You  first  reap'd  of^ine :  Till  you  taught  my 

nature,  [der. 

Like  a  rude  storm,  to  talk  aloud,  and  thuti- 

Sleep  was  not  gentler  than  my  soul,   and 

stiller. 
You  had  the  spring  of  my  affections. 


And  my  fair  fruits  t  gar6  ^ou  leave  to  taste 

of; 
You  must  expect  the  w^intcr  of  mine  anger. 
You  flung  nie  off,  before  the  court  dtsgrac*d 

me^ 
When  in  the  pride  I  appear'd  of  aU  my  beauty, 
A  npeat'd  your  mistress ;  took  into  your  eyes 
Tnc  common  strumpet,  love  of  hatird  lucre, 
Courted  with  covetous  heart  the  slave  of  na* 
ture,  fe'ory. 

Gave  all  your  thoitehts  to  gold,  that  men  of 
And  tninds  adorn  u  with  noble  iuve,  would 
kickai!  [chase! 

S<ildfers  of  royal  ma:':  scorn  such  base  pur- 
Beauty  and  hotTOBr  are  the  murks  tliey  shoot 
at.  [yon, 

I  snake  to  you  then,  I-  cbUrtefl  jtiu.  and  woo'd 
Caird  yo'u  *  clear  Caesar/  hung  about  you  ten- 
derly. 
Was  proud  t'  appear  j'our  friend 
Ccpsar.  You  have  mistaken  me. 
^  Cleo.  But  neither  eye,  nor  farour,  not  a 
smiKr,-  frwlclv; 

Was  1  blcss'd  back  U'iihal,^'  but  shook  off 
And,  as  you  had  been  sold  to  sordid  infamy. 
You  fell  before  the  images  of  trea*»ure. 
And  iti  your  soul  you  worshipp'd:  I  stood 

slighted, 
Forgot  ten,  and  rontemn'd ;  my  soft  embraces^ 
And  those  swcci  kisses  you  cali'd  KIpiuui, 
As  letters  writ  in  sand,  ho  more  remcmber'd; 
The  name  and  glory  of  your  Cleopatra 
I^ugird  at,  and  uia<le  astory  to  your  captains! 
Shall  1  endure? 

Catsar.  Y*ou  are  deceiv*d  in  aU  this;- 
Upon  my  life  you  arej  *iis  your  much  ten- 
derness. •  [cozen'd : 
Cleo.  No,  no ;  I  lovV  not  that  way ;  you  are 
F  love  with  as  much  ambition  as  a  conqueror, 
And  where  I  love  will  triumph  I 

Ccpsar.  So  vou  shall ;  [y^'f 

My  heiirt  shaft  be  the  chariot  that  shallbear . 
All  1  have  won  shall  wait  upon  you. — By  tlie 
po<ls,  [mel— 

The  bravery  of  this  woman's  mind  has  fir'd 
Dear  mistress,  shall  1  but  this  night 


trill  fihg;  but  the  sense  h  much  the  same.    Here  the  character  of  the  majeHick  whore  shines 
forth  in  full  lustre  -,  and  as  tlie  Prologue  sap. 


her  great  mind  is 


Ihpressd  to  th'  height. 

There  is,  as  was  observed,  more  of  the  dignity  of  the  (^ueen  than  Shakespeare  has  given' to  any 
[>art  of  his  Cleopatra;  but  ^le  working  up  of  her  passions,  the  streneth  and  vigour  of  die  seu- 


yuyi.iKU   lu  uiaiiii^uiMi  ii  iruui  ilis  iiatiu,  aiiu    cvcii  iivui  «ii9  ucst   uiotiiicr.       jli    uic  reuuer  OOCS 

not  agree  with  me,  I  beg  the  favour  of  his  giving  it  a  second  reading,  and  if  not  then,  a  third 
and  fourth.  Seward. 

'^  That  base  heart  wrought  me.]  The  variation  is  Mr.  Seward's,  and«  as  he  obsen'es,  is 
confirmed  by  Caesar's  answer,    . 

/  wrong'd  you,  fair  ? 

not  a  smile 
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ffas  I  blessed  back  with  j  but  shook,  &c.]  The  variation  by  Mr.  SewanL 


Actii.Se.d.] 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


67& 


Cleo,  How,  Ceesar? 
Have  I  let  slip  a  second  vanitf 
I'hat  gives  thee  hope  ? 

Casar,  You  shall  be  absolute. 
And  reign  alone  as  queen;  you  shall  beany 
thing!  [hear  thee; 

Cleo,  Make  me  a  maid  again,  and  then  1*11 
Examine  all  thy  art  of  war  to  do  that, 
And,  if  thou  find'st  it  |)Ossible,  Til  love  thee: 
*Till  when,  farewell,  unthankful ! 

Cttsar,  Stay! 

Cieo.  I  wiU  not. 

Ccesar.  1  command ! 

Cleo.  Command,  and  go  withmit,  Sir. 
}  do  command  thee  be  my  slave  for  ever. 
And  vex  while  I  laugh  at  thee. 

Catsar,  Thus  low,  beautyi.' 

Cleo,  It  is  too  late;  when  1  have  found 
thee  absolute. 
The  man  that  fame  reports  thee,  and  to  me, 
May-be  I  shall  think  better.    Farewell,  con* 
queror!  \_Exii, 

Catior.  She  mocks  me  too!   I  will  ei\joy 
her  beauty ; 
I  will  not  be  aenied ;  Til  force  my  longing! 
Love  is  best  plea«*d,  when  roundly  we  coin- 
pel  him ; 
And,  as  he  is  imperious,  so  will  I  be. 
Stay,   fool,  and  be  advis'd;   that  dulls  the 
appetite,  [light. 

Takes  off  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  de- 
By  Heaven  she  is  a  miracle !  1  must  use 
A  handsome  way  to  win  ■  ■    How  now  ? 

What  fear 
Pwells  in  your  faces?  you  look  all  distracted. 

Enter  Sccva,  Antony,  and  l)olabella. 

See.  If  it  be  fear,  *tis  fear  of  your  undoing. 
Not  of  ourselves  (  fear  of  ytmr  poor  declining ; 
Our  lives  and  deaths  are  equal  benefits,. 
And  we  make  louder  prayers  to  die  nobly. 
Than  to  live  high  and' wantonly,     Whilst 

you're  secure  here, 
A  nd  offer  hecatocntis  of  lazy  kisses 
To  the  lewd  god  of  love  and  cowardice^ 
And  most  lasciviously  die  in  delights, 
Vou  are  begirt  with  the  fierce  Alexandrians. 

DoL  The  spawn  of  Hgypt  flow  about  your 
palace, 
Anii*d  all,  and  ready  to  assault. 

Ant,  Led  on  [nisters. 

By  the  false  and  base  Photinns,  and  his  mi- 
No  stirrinff  out,  no  peeping  thro*  a  loop*hole. 
But  straight  saluted  with  an  armed  dart. 

See,  No  jxirleyi  they  are  deaf  to  all  but 

danger  .5*  [quarters ; 

They  swrar  they'll  flay  us,  and  then  dry  our 

•A  rasher  of  a  salt  lover  is  such  a  shoeing-hom ! 

( -an  vou  kiss  away  this  conspiracy,  and  set  us 

ijree? 
Or  will  the  giant  god  of  love  fight  for  you? 


Will  his  fierce  warlike  bow  kill  a  cock-spar- 
row }  [^'"y» 

Bring  out  the  lady!  she  can  qudl  this  mu- 

And  with  her  {K>werful  looks  strike  awe  int* 
them ; 

She  can  destroy  and  build  again  the  city ; 

Your  goddesses  have  mighty  gifts!  Shew. 'em 
her  fair  breasts,  [let  *em 

Th*  impregnable  bulwarks  of  proud  love,  and 

Begin  their  battery  there ;  slie  will  laugh  at 


em! 


They're  not  above  a  hundred  thousand.  Sir; 
A  mist,  a  mist!  that,  when  her  eyes  break  out. 
Her  powerful  radiant  eyes,  ana  shake  their 

flashes. 
Will  fly  before  her  heats ! 
Ccear.  Begirt  with  villains? 
See,  They  come  to  play  you  and  your  love 
a  huntsrup. 
You  were  told  what  this  same  whoreson 

wenching  long  ago  would  come  to : 
You  are  taken  napping  now !  Has  not  a  sol- 
dier [sider, 
A  time  to  kiss  his  friend,  and  a  time  to  con* 
But  he  must  lie  still  digging  li^e  a  pioneer. 
Making  of  mines,  and  bur)'ing  of  nis  honoar 

there? 
Twere  good  you'd  think     ■ 

Doi,  And  time  too ;  or  you'll  find  else 
A  harder  task  than  courting  a  coy  beauty. 
Ani,  Look  out,  and  then  believe. 
See.  No,  no,  hang  danger, 
Take  me  provoking  broth,  and.then  go  to  her. 
Go  to  your  love,  and  let  her  feel  your  valour ; 
Charj5e  her  whole  body!— When  the  sword's 

in  your  throat.  Sir, 
You  may  cry,  *  CcsarV  and  see  if  that  will 
help  you.  [furies, 

Ccesar.  V\V\)t  myself  again,  and  meet  their 
Meet,  and  consume  their  mischiefs.     Make 
some  shif^,  Sccva,  •  fgions. 

To  recover  the  fleet,  and  bring  me  up  iwo  Ic- 
And  you  shall  see  me,  how  I'll  break  like 
thunder  ['em. 

Amongst  these  beds  of  slimy  eels,  and  scatter 
See.  Now  you  speak  sense,  I'll  put  my  life 
to  ih'  hazard. 
Before  I  co,  no  more  of  this  warm  lady ! 
She'll  spoil  your  sword-hand. 

Ccesar.  Go.    Come,  let's  to  counsel. 
How  to  prevent,  and  then  to  execute. 

[^Exeunt 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Solders. 

1  Sold,  Did  you  see  this  penitence? 
'J  Sold.  Yes,' I  saw,  and  neard  it. 
3  Sold.  And  I  too,  look'd  upon  him^  and 
obsenr'd  it; 
He's  the  strangest  Septimius  now 
i  Sold.  I  heard  he  was  altcr'd. 


'^  T^ey  are  deaf  to  all  hut  danger.]  Mr.  Seward  chases  to  read  anger  for  danger i  hu\ 
danger  is  good  sense,  and  in  the  old  biile. 
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THE  FALSE  ONE. 


[Act  4.  Set. 


And  had  ghr*n  tway  hit  gdd  to  haAnk  utfe^ 
Cried  inonsuously. 

t$M*  He  cries  abtmdsotfys 
He's  hlind  almost  with  weqnng. 

S  S<o/cf.  'Tis  most  wonderful,    . 

That  a  hBrd^heartcd  man,  and  an  old  sptdi^, 

Shonld  have  so  jnoch  kind  mottture.    Wheli 

his  mother  died,  [ballads! 

He  hn^^A  aloud,  and  made  the  wicked'st 

1  SoU,  Tis  like  enough  j  he  net er  ]ov*d 
his  parents }  [him. 

Ner  can  1  blame  htm,  for  ihty  neVr  lov*d 
Hia  molber  dn^mM,  before  she  was  deliver*d, 
That  she  was  brought  abed  with  a  buzzard, 

and  ever  after 
She  whistled  him  np  to  th*  world.    His  brave 

cloaths  too  [now ; 

H*  has  flnngaway^  and  goes  like  one  of  us 
Walks  with  tiis  hands  in*s  pockets^  poor  and 

sorrowful. 
And  sptea  the  best  instructions! 

2  SM,  And  tells  stories 

Of  honest  and  good  people  that  weie  honoor*d. 
And  how  fitief  were  remembcr*(};.  and  ruis 

mad. 
If  he  but  hear  of  an  ungrateAil  peiaoii, 
A  bloody  or  betraying  man. 

3  5o/3.  If  it  be  posaiUe 

That  an  ardi-villaiB  inay  e*er  bereeover*d» 
This  penitent  rascal  wift  pUSJ^Iirir    Twem 

worth  our  laboar 
To  see  him  once  agaii^ 

JEnier  Sepiimius, 

1  Sold,  He  spares  us  that  labour. 
For  here  he  eomes. 

Sept.  Bless  ye,  my  honest  friends. 
Bless  ye  from  base  unworthy  men !  Gome  not 

near  me. 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking '^  for  your  company. 

1  Said.  n\d  1  nottell ye? 

9  Sold.  What  book's  that? 

1  Sold.  No  doubi;  [you 

Some  excellent  salve  for  a  sore  heart.    Are 

Septimius,    that  base  knave  that   betrav'd 

Pbmpey?  [thoughts 

Srt>t,  I  was,  and  am ;  unless  your  honest 
IV^iiriook  upon  my  penitence,  and  save  me, 
I  must  he  ever  villain.    Oh,  good  soldiers. 
You  that  have  Roman  hearts,  take  heed  of 
falshoed;  [sratitude! 

Take  hud  of  blood ;  uke  heed  of  foul  in- 
The  ffods  have  scarce  a  mercy  for  those  mis- 
chiefs. 


Take  heed  of  pride}  'fw»  that  that  brou^t 
me  to  it. 

2  Sold.  This  felkiw  woidd  mAt  a  nti 
speech  at  the  gallows. 

3  Sold.  Tb  very  fit  he  were  hing*d  io 
edify  us.  [obMieot, 

Sept.  Let  all  yonrthoudlitabe  bumble  and 
Love  your  oOmmanders,  lionour  them  thA 

feed  ye; 
Pray  that  ye  maj  be  strong  ta  honesty^. 
As  in  the  use  ofarms ;  labour,  and  diligently, 
To  keep  your  hearts  fron^  ease,  ami  her  base 

issues,  [me : 

Pride  and  ambition  wantonness ;  tliose  spoil'd 
Rathet  lose  aU  your  limbs,  than  the  least 

honesty  $ 
You're  never  lame  indeed,  *till  Kmb  of  credit 
Benumb  ye  thro* ;  scan,  and  those  maims  of 

honour. 
Are  memorable  crutches,  that  shaM  bear. 
When  you  are  dead,   your  noble  uaoies  ta 

eterni^^! 

1  Sold.  I  cry. 

2  Sold.  And  so  do  L 

3  StM  An  excellent  villain! 

1  Sold.  A  more  sweet  pious  knave,  I  never 
heard  yoL 

2  Sold.  He  was  happy  he  was  raacal,  lo 
come  to  thia« 

(Enter  Aehoreus.) 

Who's  this?  a  priest? 

Sept.  Oh,  stay,  most  holy  Sir! 
And,  by  the  gods  of  Egypt  i.  conjure  ye, 
Isis,  and  mat  Osiris,  pi^  me. 
Pity  a  loaden  man !  and  tell  me  truly 
With  what  most  humble  sacrifice  I  may 
Wash  off  my  sin,  and  appease  the  powen 

that  hate  me? 
Take  from  my  heart  those  thousand  thousand 
furies,  [me! 

That  restless  gnaw  upon  my  life,  and  save 
Orestes'  bloody  hands  fell  on  tiis  mother. 
Yet  at  the  holy  adtar  he  was  pardon'd. 

Jckor.  Orestes  out  of  madness  did  his 

murder,  SS^^  "'^^ 

And  therefore  he  found  grace:  'Thou,  worn 
Out  of  cold  blood,  and  nope  of  g^u,  base 

lucre,  [altar, 

Slew'st  thine  own  feeder!  Come  not  near  the 
Nor  with  thy  reeking  hands  pollute  the  sacri- 

fice; 
Thou'rt  mark'd  fbr  shame  eternal !       \Exii, 
Sept,  Look  all' on  me, 


57  Taking.']  i.  e.  Too  infecting.    So  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ir   scene  iv. 
Mrs.  Page,  sp<»king  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  says, 

'  There  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  taies  the  cattle.* 
And  in  King  Lear,  act  ii.  scene  ii.    Lear  thus  execrates  his  unnatural  dau|^ter : 

'  — —  strike  her  young  bones, 
'  You  taking  airs,  witn  lameness !' 


See  Waroei's  Letter  to  Garrick,  p.  SQ, 
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And  let  me  be  a  story  left  to  time 
Of  blood  and  infamy!  How  base  and  ugly 
Ingcatitude  appears,  witb  all  her  profits! 
How  monstrous  my  hop*d  grace  at  court! 

Good  soldiers. 
Let  neither  flattery,  nor  the  witching  sound 
Of  high  and  ^ft  preferment,  touch  your  goo<l- 

ness:  [edness! 

To  be  valiant,  old,  and  honest,  oh,  what  bless- 

1  Sold,  Dost  thou  want  any  thing? 
Sept.  Nothing  but  your  prayers. 

2  Sold.  Be  thus,  and  let  the  blind  priest  do 
his  worst;  [us. 

We've  gods  as  well  as  they,  and  they  will  hear 

3  Sold.  Come,  cry  ho  more :  Th'  hast  wept 
out  twenty  Pompeys. 

Enter  PhoHnus  and  Achillas. 

Pho.  So  penitent? 
Achil.  It  seems  so. 
Pho.  Yet  for  all  this 
We  must  employ  him. 

1  Sold.  These  are  the  armed  soldier-leaders : 

Away;  and  let's  to  th*  fort,  we  shall  be  snapt 

else,  [Exeunt. 

Pho.  How  now?  Why  thus?  What  cause 

of  this  dejection  ? 
Achil,  Why  dost  thou  weep? 
Sept.  Pray  leave  me ;  you  have  ruin'd  me. 
You've  made  me  a  famous  villain ! 
Pho.  Does  that  touch  thee  ? 
Achil.  He  will  be  hard  to  win;  he  feels 

his  lewdness. 
Pho*  He  must  -be  won,  or  we  shall  want 
oor  right-hand. 
This  fellow  dares,  and  knows,  and  must  be 
heartened.  [done  ? 

Art  thou  so  poor  to  blench  at  what  thuu  hast 
Is  conscienee  a  comrade  for  an  old  soldier? 
Achil.  It  is  not  that;  it  may  be  some  dis* 
grace  '  [rish*d^ 

That  he  takes  heavily,  and  would  be  che- 
Septimius  ever  scomM  to  shew  such  weakness. 
Sept.  Let  me  alone;  I  am  not  for  your 
purpose ; 
Tm  now  a  new  man. 

Pho.  We  have  new  affairs  for  thee. 
Those  that  will  raise  thy  head. 

Sept.  I  would  'twere  off. 
And  in  your  bellies,  for  the  love  you  bear  me! 
I'll  be  no  more  knave;  I  have  stings  enough 
Already  in  my  breast. 

Pho.  Thou  shah  be  noble;  [honest? 

And  who  dares  think  then  that  thou  art  not 

Achil.  Thou  shalt  command  in  chief  all 

our  strong  forces ;  \\U 

And  if  thou  serv'st  an  use,  must  not  all  justify 

Sept.  Pm  rogue  enough. 

Pho.  Thou  wilt  be  more  and  baser; 

A  poor  rogue*s  all  rogues,  open  to  all  shames ; 

Nothing  to  shadow  him.    Dost  thou  think 

crying 
Can  keep  thee  from  the  censure  of  the  mul- 
titude ? 
Vol.  I. 


Or  to  be  kneeling  at  the  altar,  s^vc  thee? 
'Tis  poor  and  servile!  Wert  thou  thine  own 

sacrifice, 
'Twould  seem  so  low»  people  would  spit  the 
fire  out. 
Achil.  Keep  thyself  glorious  still,  the'  ne>er 
so  stain 'a. 
And  that  will  lessen  it,  if  not  work  it  out. 
To  go  complaining  thus,  and  thus  repenting. 
Like  a  poor  girl  that  had  betray'd  her  maiden- 
head— - 
Sept.  I'll  stop  mine  ears. 
Achil.  Will  bhew  so  in  a  soldier. 
So  simply  and  so  ridiculously,  so  tamely 
Pho.  if  people  would  believe  thee,  'twere 
some  honesty ;  [thee. 

And  for  thy  penitence  would  not  laugh  at 
(As  sure  they  will)  and  beat  tliee,  for  thy 
poverty ;  [hope. 

If  they'd  allow  thy  foolery,  there  were  some 
Sept.  My  foolery? 

Pho.  Nay,  more  than  that,  thy  misery. 
Thy  monstrous  misery. 

Achil.  He  begins  to  hearken. — 
Thy  misery  so  great,  men  will  nol  buxy  thee. 
Sept.  1  iiat  this  were  true ! 
Pho.  Why  does  this  conquering  Caesar 
Labour  thro  the  world's  deep  seas  of  toils  and 

troubles. 
Dangers,  and  desperate  hopes?  to  repent  ai- 

terwards  ? 
Why  does  he  slaughter  thousands  in  a  battle. 
Ana  whip  his  country  with  the  sword?  to 

cry  for't? 
Thou  kill'dst  great  Pompcy :  He'll  kill  all  his 

kindred. 
And  justify  it;  nay,  raise  up  trophies  to  it. 
When  thou  hcar'st  him  repent,  (he's  hcW 

most  holy  too) 
And  cry  for  doing  daily  bloody  murders. 
Take  thou  example,  and  go  ask  forgiveness; 
Call  up  the  thing  thou  nam'st  thy  conscience. 
And  let  it  work;  then  'twill  seejp  well,  Sep* 
timius. 
Sept.  He  docs  all  this. 
Achil.  Yes,  and  is  honour'd  for  it ; 
Nay,  call'd  the  honour'd  Cajsar:   So  mayst 

thou  be ; 
Thou  vvert  born  as  near  a  crown  as  he. 
Sept.  He  was  poor. 

Pho.  And  desperate  bloody  tricks  got  hin^ 
this  credit. 

Sept.  I  am  afraid  you  will  once  more 

Pho.  Help  to  raise  thee. 
Off  with  thy  pininj;  black ;  it  dulls  a  soldier. 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  man, 
A  noole  fate  waits  on  thee. 

Sept.  I  now  feel 
Myself  returning  rascal  specdijy. 

Oh,  that  I  had  the  power 

Achil.  Thou  shall  have  all; 
An^  do  all  thro'  thy  power.    Men  shall  ad- 

t'  mire  thee, 
And  the  vices  of  Septimius  shall  turn  virtues. 

4E 
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Sept.  Off,  off;  thou  must  off;''  off,  ipy 
cowardice  I 
Puling  repentance,  off! 

Pko.  Now  thou  speak*8t  nobly. 
Sepi.  Off,  my  dejected  Ioo1u«  and  wel- 
come, impudence  I 
My  darii^  thall  be  deity,  to  save  roe. 
Give  me  instructions,  and  put  action  on  m^ , 
A  glorious  cause  upon  my  sword's  point,  j^n- 
tlemept  [raise  me. 

And  let  my  wit  and  valour  worjc.    You*U 
And  mike  me  outdare  all  my  miseries? 


Pko.  All  this,  and  all  ^hy  wishes. 

Sept,  Use  me  then.  [moi^ 

Womanish  fear,  farewell!  1*11  nerer  nitll 
Lead  on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  wake  my 
*       spirit!  5^  ^ 

I  cut  the  cedar  Ponipey,  and  Til  fell 
This  huee  oak  Cesar  too. 

Pho.  Now  thou  sing'st  sweetly. 
Add  Ptoloiny  shall  crown  th^  for  thy  sefvii^. 

AchiL  He*8  well  wrought;   put  hlin  oo 
apace  *fbre  cooling.^  [Exeuni. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Cmsar,  Antony ^  and  Dplahtllm, 

Ant.  HTHE  tumult  still  encreases. 
"*      Cctsar.  Oh,  iny  fortune ! 
My  lustful  folly  rather!  But,  *tis  well. 
And  worthily  I*m  made  St  bondman's  prey. 
That  (after  ail  my  glorious  victories. 
In  which  i  pass*a  so  nf  any  seas  of  dangers. 
When  all  the  elements  conspir'd  against  me) 
Would  yield  tip  the  dominion  of  this  head 
To  any  mortal  i)Ower ;  so  blind  apd  stupid. 
To  trust  these  base  Egyptians,  that  proclaim^ 
Their  |>eTJuries  in  noble  Fompey's  aeaih. 
And  yet  tnat  could  not  warn  me! 
DoL  Be  btill  Ciesar, 


Who  ever  lov'd  to  exercise  bis  fate 
Where  danger  look'd  most  dreadful. 

Ant.  If  you  fall. 
Fall  not  aUnae;  let  the  kiiis  and  his  sister 
pe  buried  in  your  ruins :  Qii  my  life,      [yqq. 
They  both  are  guilty!    neason  may  assure 
Photinus  nor  Achillas  durst  attempt  you. 
Or  shake  oue  dart,  or  sw^r4,  aim*a  at  your 

safety, 
Without  their  warrant 

Ccesar.  For  the  young  king,  I  know  not 
How  he  may  be  misled ;  but  for  hi^  sister, 
Uneouaird  Cleoptra,  'twere  a  kind 
Of  blasphemy  to  doubt  her:  Ugly  tneason 
Purst  never  dwell  in  such  a  glorious  building ; 
Nor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  l^ers  is 
Admit  of  falshood. 


''  Qff^  ^ff$  ^^ou  muii  off;  off  my  ccwardice.1  Mr.  Seward,  ingeniously,  ai^  not  unpoeti- 

cally,  reads. 

Off,  off,  thou  Must;  off,  off,  my  cowardice! 

but  as  the  old  reading  is  neither  vqid  of  sense  nor  spirit,  and  suits  peculiarly  well  the  situation 
of  the  speaker,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  authorised  to  reject  it. 
5'  Lead  on,  to  some  great  thing,  to  weal  my  spirit: 

I  cut  the  cedar  Pompey,  and  F II felt 

This  huge  tak  Ccesar  too."]  To  weal  signifies  to  render  well  or  healthy,  and  therefiire 
seems  a  stronger  word  than  heal,  which  both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympson  would  substi- 
tute instead  ot  it :  As  weal  is  not  very  common  in  this  sense,  I  at  first  readmg  hesitated  upon 
it,  and  thought  that  steel  my  spirit  might  be  the  true  reading,  as  it  is  a  more  metaphorical 
phrase,  and  common  to  our  Authors.  Thus,  in  the  second  scene  of  the  next  act,  the  same 
Septimius  says ; 

— — — —  Casar,  Ptolomy, 

Now  I  am  stcei'd,  are  to  me  empty  names. 

But  ujpon  the  whole,  I  see  no  reason  for  any  change.  The  two  metaphors  in  the  next  line  may 
vie  with  the  very  noblest  of  all  that  have  been  ever  struck  out  by  either  Greek,  Latin,  or  English 
Poet.  The  majesty,  dignity  and  magnificence  of  Pompey  oy  the  cedar,  and  the  strength, 
vigour,  and  warlike  robustness  of  Ciesar,  are  as  nobly  expressed  by  the  oak ;  nor  is  the  choice 
of  the  verbs  that  accompany  them  less  admirable.  Seward. 

Though  Mr.  Seward  frequently  speaks  of  the  second  folio  as  his  favourite  edition  of  this 
play,  he  oAener  neglects  it,  than  corrects  from  it.  That  copy  says,  wai^£  my  spirit  ^  an  ei^- 
cclfent  reading,     freal  is  at  best  uncouth. 

*®  Ptt#  him  on  apace  for  cooling.]  For  cooling  must  mean  for  fear  of  cooling,  or  else  it  is 
not  sense  here:  But  as  this  seems  stiff,  I  prefer  foie  cooling  as  the  xatural  expression. 

Seivard. 
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jet  as  seize  on  him  then ; 

e  her  to  her  fortune. 

.(  he  have  power, 

your  security^  and  let 

•sty  acquit  him ;  if  he  be  false, 

j^t  an  honour  he  should  die 

victorious  hand. 

.  He  comes,  and  I 

as  I  find  cause. 

taiomyt  Ackareuf,  and  Apollodorus, 

Let  not  great  Cssar 

lie  bresSch  of  hospitality 

mj  XM^^  to  me!  I  am  contemn'd^ 

reoenious  subiects  lid  their  hands 

ny  head  -,  and  'would  they  aim*d  no 


that  I  fell  a  sacrifice 

^ou  safety !  That  this  is  not  feignM^ 

tness  of  my  innocence  may  confirm 

en  privv  to  their  bloody  plot, 
id  led  them  oh,  and  ^iven  fajr  gloss 
bad  cause,  by  being  present  with 

lat  yet  taste  of  the  punishment 
tiilse  to  Pompey,  will  not  make 

fault  to  Cxsar  uncompeU'd : 
:h  as  have  not  yet  shook  off  obe> 
ce, 

yself  to  you,  and  will  take  part 
IT  dangers. 

This  pleads  your  excuse, 
ceive  iti 

If  they  have  any  touch 
;,  or  religion,  I  will  use 
ority  of  our  gods,  to  call  them  back 
riT  Gad  purpose, 
rhis  nart  of  the  palace 
«nsible;  we  may  make  it  good 
r  pow'rs  rescue  us. 

Caesar  besieged  i  [tom, 

I  to  my  great  actions !  HTwas  my  cus- 
routra,  as  my  feet  had  wings, 
St  in  the  chase;  nor  walls,  nor  bul- 
»  [fury 

lard  those  that  escap'd  the  battle's 
s  strong  arm ;  and  I  to  be  enclos'd  I 
;!  my  heart!  But *tis  necessity, 
I'the  ^ods  must  yield,  and  I  obey, 
deem  it,  by  some  glorious  way. 

SCENE  11. 

^hoHmus,  Ackillat,  SeptimhtSp  €nd 
Soidiert, 

liere*s  no  retiring  now ;  we  are  broke 

past  hope  of  pardocu  If  we  prosper, 
\  stiTd  lawful,  and  we  shall  give  laws 
tbu  now  command  us :  Stop  not  at 
fp  or  duty;  bold  ambition 
and  power  to  do,  gave  tfie  first  dxT- 
ice 


i  Between  the  king  and  snUect.  Cxsar's  motto, 
[  Aut  Ctesar  out  nihil,  eaco  of  us  mustdaim, 
)  And  use  it  as  our  own. 

Achil,  The  deed  is  bloody. 
If  we  conclude  in  Pu>lomy*s  death. 

Pho.  The  better; 
The  ^obe  of  empire  must  be  so  manur*d. 
Sept.  Home,  that  from  itomulus  first  took 
her  name. 
Had  her  walU  water*d  with  a  crimson  shower 
j  Drained  firom  a  brbther^s  heart;  nor  was  she 

rais*d 
I  To  this  jprodtgious  heisht,  that  overkidcs 
j  Three  nill  parts  of  the  earth  that  pay  her 
;         tribute, 

I  But  by  enlarging  of  her  narrow  bounds 
i  By  th  sack  of  neighbour  cities,  not  made  hen 
'Till  they  were  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
those 
J  That  did  possess  *em :  Csesar,  Ptolomy, 
'  Now  I  am  steerd,  to  me  are  empty  names^ 
Esteemed  as  Pompey*s  was. 
Pko.  Well  saia,  Septimius ! 
^  Thou  now  art  right  agiiin. 

Achil.  But  what  course  take  we 
)  For  the  princess  Cleoi)atra? 
:     Pho.  Let  her  live 

'  A  while,  to  make  us  sport;  she  shall  authorize 
'  Our  undertakings  to  tne  ignorant  people, 
«  As  if  what  we  do  were  by  her  command : 
'  But,  our  triumvirate  government  once  con- 
'.         firm*d,  rprovince; 

She  bears  her  brother  company :  That's  ni^ 
Leave  me  to  work  her. 

Achil.  I  will  undertake 
For  Ptolomy. 

Sept.  Csesor  shall  be  my  task ; 
;  And  as  in  Pomp^  I  began  a  name^ 
rU  perfect  it  in  Caesar! 

Enter    above,    Cctsar,  Ptolomy,  Achortus, 
Apollodorus,  Antony,  and  Dolabella, 

'     PAo.  *Tisresolv'dau:n; 
'  We'll  force  our  (Mssage. 

Achil,  See,  they  do  appear. 
As  they  desir*d  a  parley. 

Pho.  I  am  proud  yet 
I*ve  brought  tnem  to  capitulate. 

Ptol.  Now,  Photinus  i 

Pho.  Now,  Ptolomy  1 

Ptol.  No  addition? 

Pho.  We  are  equal* 
Tlio'  Caesar's  name  were  put  into  the  acale. 
In  which  our  worth  is  weiffh'd. 

Ccesar.  Presumptuous  villain,  [raise 

Upon  what  grounds  hast  thou  presum'd  to 
Thy  servile  hand  iigainst  the  king?  or  mc^ 
lliai  have  a  greater  name? 
,  Pho.  On  those  by  which 
Thou  didst  presume  to  pass  the  Rubicon, 
Against  tlie  laws  of  Home ;  and  at  the  nixtnm 
QjimtOT  smUe,^  as  thou  didst  iv  hen  Maicellus, 
Tlie  consul,  with  the  senate's  full  conaent, 
PiQoounc*d  thee  for  an.enemy  to  thy  cpunti^f  g, 
Votthou'wont'st'on,  and  thy  rebelfioot  (Btos# 
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Was  crowo'd  with  fair  success.    Why  should  • 
Think  on  that,  Caesar!  [we  fear  then?  | 

Caesar.  Oh,  tlie  gods!  be  brav'd  thus? 
And  be  coinpeU'd  to  bear  this  from  a  slave. 
That  would  not  brook  great  Pom  pry  his  su- 
perior? [highest  |)oint, 
AchiL  Thy  gloricc  now  have  touch'd  the 
And  must  descend. 

Pho.  Despair,  and  think  we  stand 
The  champions  of  Rome,  to  wreak  herwrongs. 
Upon  whose  liberty  thou  hast  set  thy  foot 
Sepl.  And  that  the  ghosts  of  all  those  noble 
Romans 
That  by  thy  sword  fell  in  thb  civil  war. 
Expect  revenge. 

Ant.  Dar'st  thou  speak,  and  remember 
There  was  a  Pompey  r 

Pho.  Thcre*s  no  nope  to  'scape  us : 
K  that,  against  the  odds  we  have  upon  you. 
You  dare  come  forth  and  fight,  receive  the 

honour 

To<lie  like  Romans;  if  ye  faint,  resolve 
To  starve  like  wretches  I  I  disdain  U>  change 
Another  syllable  with  vou. 
Ant,  Let  us  die  nobly ; 

[Exeunt  Pho.  AchiL  Sept, 
And  rather  fall  upon  each  other's  sword, 
Tlian  come  into  these  villains'  hands. 

Casar.  That  fortune,  [Caesar, 

Which  to  this  hour  hath  been  a  friend  to 
llio*  for  a  while  she  cloath  her  brow  with 
frowns,  [her 

Will  smile  again  upon  me :  Who  will  pay 
Or  sacrifice,  or  vows,  if  she  forsake 
Her  best  of  works  in  mcf  or  suffer  him. 
Whom  with  a  strong  hand  she  hath  led  tri- 
umphant [acknowledg'd 
Thro'  the  whole  western  worlds  and  Rome 
Her  sovereign  lord,  to  end  incloriously 
A  life  adinir'd  by  all?  The  threaten'd  danger 
Must,  by  a  way  more  horrid,  be  avoided. 
And  1  will  run  the  hazard.     Fire  the  palace. 
And  the  rich  mnjiazines  that  neiy^hbour  it. 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Egypt  is  contaiii'd! 
Start  not;  it  shall  be  so;  that  while  the  people 
J.iiboiir  in  quenching  the  ensuing  flames,** 
Like  CoDsar,  with  this  handful  of  my  friends, 
Tiuo'  fire,  and  swords,  I  force  a  passage  to 
My  conquering  legions.    ]^ng,  if  thou  dar'st, 

follow 
Where  Cresar  lead* ;  or  live,  or  die  a  freeman ! 
If  not,  stay  here  a  bondman  to  thy  slave. 
And,  (lead,  be  thought  unworthy  of  a  «;ravel 

[hxcunt. 


SCENE  iir. 


Enter  Septimius. 

Sept.  I  feel  my  resolution  melU  againi 
And  that  I  am  not  kiiave  alone,  but  fool. 
In  all  my  purposes.    This  devil  Photinos 
Employs  me  as  a  property,  and,  grown  uselesSy 
Will  sliake  me  on  again :  He  told  .me  so 
When  I  kill'd  Pom|jey ;  nor  can  I  hope  better, 
When  Caesar  is  dispatch'd     Services  done 
For  such  as  only  study  their  own  ends. 
Too  great  to  be  rewanled,  are  retum'd  . 
With  deadly  hate:  I  learn'd  this  principle 
In  his  own  school.    Yet  still  he  foob  roe; 

well; 
And  vet  he  trusts  me:  Since  I  in  my  nature 
Was  fahhion'd  to  be  false,  wherefore  shouki  J, 
That  kiird  my  eeneral,  and  a  Ronian,  one 
Tb  whom  1  ow  d  all  nourishments  of  life. 
Be  tnie  to  an  Egyptian  ?  To  save  Caesar, 
And  turn  Photinus'  plots  on  his  own  head, 
(As  it  is  in  my  power)  redeem  my  credit. 
And  live,  to  he,  and  swear  again  m  fasliion, 
Oh,  'twere  d  master-piece!  Ha!  Curse  mel" 
How's  he  got  off?  [Caesar? 


Enter  Ccesar,  Pfolomy,  Antony,  Dolabell** 
Achoreus,  Apotlodorus,  and  Sotdicrx* 

C(esar.  The  fire  has  took. 
And  shewb  the  city  like  a  second  Troy; 
The  navy  too  is  scorch'd  ;  the  people  ;»reedy 
To  save  their  wealth  and  houses,  while  tlicir 

soldiers 
Make  spoil  of  all :  Only  Achillas'  troops 
Make  good  their  guard  j  break  thro'  them,  wc 

are  safe. 
I'll  lead  you  like  a  thunder-bolt! 

Sept.  Stay,  Cx'^ir. 

Caesar.  Who's  tliis?  the  dog  Septimius? 

Anf.  Cut  his  throat.  [soon? 

Dt)l.  Vou  baik'd  l)Ut  now;  fawn  you  so 

Sept.  Oh,  hear  nie! 
What  I'll  deliver  is  for  Caesar's  safety. 
For  all  your;2;o<»{l. 

Anf.  Good  from  a  mouth  like  thine. 
That  never  iK'lch'd  but  blasphemy  and  treason. 
On  festival  days  1 

Sept.  T  am  an  altcr'd  man, 
Alter'd  indeed ;  and  I  will  give  you  cause 
To  say  1  am  a  Roman. 

Dot.  Rogue,  I  grant  thee.  [and  easy, 

iSVp/.Tru^t  uic,  I'll  make  tlie  passage suiooih 
For  your  escape. 


*^'  The  eimim^  Jlames.']  Mr.  Sympson  would  n\id  consuming  flames,  but  I  see  no  sort  of 
rcastHi  for  a  change,  ensuing  flames  means  the  flames  which  would  ensue  from  their  firing  the 
|)aUce.  Plutirch  and  Lucan  say,  thai  it  was  the  cueinies  shij)'^  in  the  harbour  thai  C^Ei*ar  fired, 
as  tliey  were  attempting  from  tiiem  to  scale  the  palace  in  which  Cajsar  was  besieged,  and  that 
the  flamt-^  were  by  that  means  communicated  to  the  palace,  by  wliicli  the  famous  Alexandrian 
librarv,  the  great  treasure  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Eastern  learning,  was  totally  destroyed. 
0\ir  Poets  have  given  it  a  furn  that  much  heightens  Ca»sar's  heroi^ni.  St  irard. 

***  Ila? ^—  Mt\  Caf*nr.\  Former  editions.     Curse,  or  Idasf,  or  some  monosyllable  of 

the  like  import,  is,  v.-e  apprehend,  the  word  omitted  here;  as  pox  in  some  other  passages  of 
these  i>lays,  from  the  occasional  delicacy  of  the  transcribers  and  printers. 
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Ant,  ril  trust  the  devil  sooner. 
And  make  a  safer  bargain. 

Sepi.  I  am  trusted 
With  all  Photinus*  secrets. 

Ant.  There's  no  doubt  then, 
Thou  wilt  be  false. 

Sept.  Still  to  bo  true  to  you. 

Dot.  And  very  likely.** 

Ccesar.  Be  brief ^  the  means? 

Sept,  Thus,  Cxsar: 
To  me  alone,  but  bound  by  terrible  oaths 
Not  to  dii?co\  er  it,  he  hath  rcveal'd        [open 
A  dismal  vault,  whose  dreudfiA  mouth  does 
A  mite  beyond  the  city :  In  thb  cave 
Lie  but  two  hours  conceal'd. 

Ant.  If  you  believe  him, 
He^ll  bury  us  alive. 

Dot.  r  11  fly  in  the  air  first. 

Sept.  Then  in  the  dead  of  night,  I'll  bring 
you  back 
Into  a  private  room,  where  you  shall  find 
Photinus,  and  Achillas,  and  the  rest 
Of  their  commanders,  close  at  counsel. 

Casar.  Good\ 
What  follows? 

Sept.  Full  me  fairly  on  their  throats: 
Their  heads  cut  off  and  shorn,  the  multitude 
Will  easily  disperse. 

Casar.  Oh,  devil!  away  with  him! 
Nor  true  to  friend  nor  enemy?  Ca»sar  bcor.is 
To  find  his  safety,  or  revenge  hi?  wron«xs. 
So  base  a  way ;  or  owe  the  means  of  life 
To  such  a  leprous  traitor!  I  have  tuwer'd 
For  victory  like  a  falcon  in  the  clouds, 
Not  dig*d  for*!  like  a  mole.    Our  swords,  and 

cause. 
Make  way  for  us:  And  that  it  may  api)enr 
We  took  a  noble  course,  and  hate  luise  treason. 
Some  soldiers,  that  would  merit  Caisar'b  favour. 
Hang  him  on  yon.ler  turret,  and  then  follow 
The  lane  this  sword  makes  for  you.        [Kxit. 

1  Sold.  Here*s  a  belt; 
Tho'  I  die  for't.  Til  use  it. 

2  Sold.  *Tis  too  good 
To  truss  a  cur  in. 

Sept.  Save  me !  here's  gold. 
1  Sold.  If  Rome  [thee. 

W^ere  offer'd  for  ihy  ransom,  it  could  not  help 
^  Sold.  Hang  not  an  arse. 


I  Sold,  Goad  him  on  with  thy  sword! 
Thou  dost  deserve  a  worser  end ;'  and  may 
All  such  conclude  so,  that  their  friends  l>e- 
tray !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  severalbj,  Arsinoe,  Eros,  and  Cleopatra. 

Ars.  We  are  loit ! 

Eros.  Undone! 

Ars.  Confusion,  fire  and  swords, 
And  fury  in  the  soldier's  face  more  horrid. 
Circle  ui  round ! 

Eros.  Tlie  king*s  command  they  laugh  ai, 
And  jeer  at  Ca:sar*s  threats. 

Ars.  My  brother  seiz'd  on  i'muli, 

Ry  tir  Roman,  an  thought  guilty  of  the  tu- 
And  forc'd  to  bear  him  company,  as  mark'd 
For  his  protection,  or  revenge.  [out 

Ejos.  They  have  broke 
Into  my  cabinet^  my  trunks  are  ransack *d. 

Ars.  I've  lost  my  jewels  tooj  but  that's  the 
least : 
The  barbarous  rascals,  again:>t  all  humanity 
Or  sense  of  |)ity,  h?ve  kill'd  my  Uule  dog, 
And  broke  my  monkey's  chain. 

Eros.  They  rifled  me : 
But  that  I  could  endure,  and  tire  'em  to^i. 
Would  they  proceed  no  further. 

Ars.  Oh,  my  sister! 

2'Wos.  My  queen,  my  mii^trcss! 

Ars.  C'an  you  stand  unmov'd,  when 
The  earthquake  of  iel>ellion  shakes  the  city  r 
And  the  court  trembles? 

Clco.  Yes,  Arsinoe, 
And  with  a  masculine  constancy  deride 
Fortune's  worst  malice,  as  a  sen'ant  to 
My  virtues,  not  a  mistress:  Then  we  forsxike 
The  strong  fort  of  ourselves,  when  we  once 

yield, 
Or  shrink  at  her  assaults;  I'm  still  myself. 
And  tho'  disrob'd  of  sovereignty,' "^^  and  ra- 

visird 
Of  ceremonious  duty  that  attends  it:    [mind. 
Nay,  grant  they'd  slav'd  my  body,  my  free 
Like  to  the  |)alm-tree  wallins  fruitful  Nilc,^' 
.Sh;U  grow  up  straighter,  and  enlarge  ilj»elf. 
Spite  of  the  envious  weight  That  load^  it 
with.^ 


*'  And  very  likely.']  Mr.  Sewanl  prints,  Ay,  very  likely? 

*♦  And  ihongh  disroFd.']  If  thi»;  be  the  true  reading,  the  sentence  must  be  an  imperfect 
#ne,  and  be  clobed  with  a  dj^h — ;  b;.t  as  1  don't  appro\e  of  making  imfjcrfi^ct  sentences  with- 
#ut  apparent  cause.  I  think  the  flight  change  made  in  the  text  is  a  much  better  salve.    Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  rciids,  ali  ho'  (f'i.srol''d\  but  there  is  no  oecasion  for  any  change;  the  old  reading 
<x>nveying  the  same  sense:   *  1  am  still  myself,  and  remain  so  tho'  disrob'd,  Jkc* 

*'  Like  to  tht  palni-lnc  toaHingJruifJ'iil  Nile]  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  have  obsened 
the  art  and  merit  of  our  ]\iets,  in  so  oiien  taking  their  images  and  similes  from  the  country 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  This  is  a  beauiv  that  there  is  not  tiie  least  trace  of  in  Corneille's  Pom- 
pcy ;  all  his  characieri.,  sentunents,  anri  Lm^iu-^jLiC,  nre  entir».ly  French.  Seward. 

**'  Sjiight  of  the  envious  trtirht  ihat  loads  it  wiiL.]  If'ith^  here,  l>eing  necessary  to  the  verse, 
but  not  lo  the  M.'i»-.e,  .Mr.  Svii)|:si»n  coiirnrrcfl  uith  iwe  in  chanjring  ihe  expression.     Seward. 

Edit.  1760  rends — Spiti  oj'  fhc  enrioim  icil^hl  ilS  loaded  wiih. 

Mr.  Seward  has  here  ^Iven  us  a  nuwi  biranj^e  nwte :  lie  talks  ul  the  worrf  with,  as  not  beir^ 
Hece»sary  to  the  ^eiirCj  aud  Ntl  ii  is  the  only  word  uu!  of  four  he  luw  left  in  the  ^lassagc.     lu 

my 
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TtLiki  4f  tbv  Vtfui,  A 


COflUMQ   bof  « 


Fit  cr^A'AMi  iiy^tAiipw :  Teaefr  fhf?  m  ihnryle^ 
Bv  liiAnAtr  r^/^''5  wnas  vkt  icts  to  tPXsHk  2t, 

At  A  '/nt^  ii»»  -  t^:f*iyl  ^^.'»i»z  w  T'*%  bttt  Mtter, 
F/>r  ry/w  I  fr^  ^  -/^  r*jttc  iuiWd  imo  me 
pMtto:  y f^tr  f^mi  iode« 

/>V4rf ,  1  tttll  a'fi  fr»fifl : 
I  dure  ri^^  tdl  a  lir :  You  that  wrre  born 
liartnrhf«n  and  4ht<n  on'o  kin;?,  mar  ooerish 
Ort-^a  tb'rj^hu,  which  f ,  ttutam  )<>ur booible 
Mutt  rv#t  i^reMiote  to  nral.  [bandmaid, 

C//*.   1  <t,  my  Em, 
Tbo*  tbfM  luttt  fnoRted  nothiuf;  bj  chttrtinf 
The  wbcMc  enfiri'*  ofiny  life,  learn  lo  nij  death, 
Tlv/  not  to  e)(|iiaj,  yet  to  imitate^ 
1*fajr  feafkM  mbcrcj*. 

/i/i/<r  PhotiuHt. 

Erof,  Oh,  a  man  in  arun! 
Hit  weapon  drawn  too! 

Cleo,  i*ho*  uiirm  the  point 
l>eath   tat,   1*11   toect  it,  and  ooi-dare  the 
daujcvrr.  [po&sage  sare 

Pho.  Keep  the  wateh  ttrong ;  and  guard  the 
That  \csuU  unto  the  tea. 

Cleif,  Wliatieaofrudenew 
Krrakf  in  upon  u«?  or  what  subject^  bnrjth 
Dare  raise  a  storm,  %vhen  we  command  a  calm  ? 
Arc  duty  ami  obedience  fled  to  Heav'n, 
And,  in  their  room,  ambition  and  pride 
Sent  into  Kj^pt?  Tlut  face  ipeaks  thee  Pho- 

tin  us, 
A  i\uti%  thy  mother  brought  into  the  world 
My  brother's  and  my  bliive!  But  thy  beha- 
viour, 
Op\yti%U\  lo  that,  ati  insolent  intruder 
lJ(M)n  that  hovifrei;;nity  tlinu  shouldsi  bow  to! 
If  in  the  ^ulph  of  ba^:  ingratitude. 
All  loyahy  to  Ptoloniy  the  king 
hi'.  hWullowM,  remember  who  I  am, 
WhoKf  duiightcr,  and  whose  sister;  or,  sup- 
|>ose 


araUy 
Afyi  let  ok  read  stAoLhsskn 
Trsy  wrcAzs  a>  us  we  wiSI  trx  ^aer  ^isrj 
Bat  be  a  tudr  aaioeaie  r>  j*^^'*;  jJc  laec 
To  Cmm  and  m  j  bcocber. 
PAtf.  Plead  mr  pjnkaf 
To  TOO  I  bow  i  tai  aoom  as  ^neb  id 
To  Plobmr,  to  I'aesr.  nay  tSe  nk.     Ti 
As  to  pot  off  the  fijoreofa  icaaj^ 
And  cfaan^  my  qaence  wfdi  a  secHoa 
All  my  desuzns,  mr  coonsc^,  aod  dux  cnib» 
Were  aim  a  to  porchaic  joo. 

CUo.  How  d'irrt  thoo,**  banc 
Thr  loom  ofBasciicss,  nourish  Midh  a  choo^i! 
Pko,  TYiej  that  ha«e  power  are  ro%al;  aad 

thoae  base 
That  lire  at  the  derotioo  of  another. 
Wliat  gave  birth  lo  Pudomr,  or  faftone  €»> 

sar. 
By  en:;ines  iashion'd  in  th»  Protean  anrO, 
I  nave  made  mine ;  and  oolj  stoop  at  yon. 
Whom  1  w(i*dd  still  ptSLTte  free,  £o  gob* 

mand  me.  J[choaghl»» 

For  Cssar's  frowns,    they   are    below   wj 
Aiiu,  but  in  these  fiiir  eyes  I  still  hare  read 
Hie  story  of  a  supreme  monarchy,     [tribme; 
To  which  all  hearts,  with  mine,  gudly  paj 
Photinus*  name  had  kmg  since  been  as  great 
As  Pmlomy's  e'er  was,  or  Ca»ar*s  is. 
litis  mode 'me,  as  a  weaker  tie,  to  unloose 
The  knot  of  loyahy,  thatcbain'd  my  fnsedom* 
And  slight  the  fear  thatCae$ar*s  threats  might 

cause; 
That  I  and  they  might  see  no  sun  appear. 
But  Cleopatra,  in  th'  E^piiaii  sphere. 

Cieo.  Oh,  giant'hke  ambition,  married  to 
Cymerian  darkness!**  Inconsiderate  fool! 
1  no'  flatter'd  with  self-love,  couldst  thou  bc^ 

lieve. 
Were  all  crowns  ou  the  earth  made  into  one, 
'And  that,  by  kings,  set  ou   thy   head;   all 
sceptres 


tny  opinion,  \u*  ban  missed  entirely  the  beautiful  imap^ery  of  the  Poets:  *  my  mind,  like  the 

*  palm-tree  walliM^  fruittui  NiKr,  shall  grow  up  straighter,  spite  of  tlie  envious  weight  Thai 

*  (J'ruitJ'ul  Siif)  UkuU  it  with,  or  dispenses  oti  it*  J,  N. 

*'  J  tow  durst  (kcu,  icing 

The  scorn  of  lusciuss.']  Mr.  Syoi})<;on  proposes  a  conjecture  here;  instead  of  the  scorn 
Afhnsfficss,  he  thinks  it  might  have  been  the  scum  of  baseness,  t.  e.  The  basest  part  of  baseness 
iiHi-lf.  The  ttioiijjjht  is  certainly  nervous  and  just;  but  the  old  reading  fully  equals  it:  '  Thou 
^  whom  as  an  eunuch  the  basest  of  women  would  despise,  how  durst  thou  think  of  me?*  This 
i«  fuiely  expressed  bv  the  scorn  oflaseness,  Seward. 

The  answer  ofl'hotinus  pnn'cs,  that  he  applied  the  scorn  o/'Z'asenejr  to  himself,  not,  as 
Mr.  Seward  explains  it,  to  t/ic  basest  vf  women -^  and  that  we  must  here  understand  Baseness  ' 
to  be  |H»rson4liid. 

*"  (*ymelian  rfrtrA ?/<•«.]  This  is  a  I^tin  phrase  taken  from  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
round  the  lake  Avprmvs  where  the  RU|)|X)sod  Cumaan  SihyCs  Cave  is  shewed  at  this  day.  This  ' 
vale  was  called  the  mouth  of  Hell,  from  the  quantity  of  sulphureous  and  pestilential  vapours 
ascending  from  all  sidet  it(  it.    Sec  Virgirs  description  in  the  sixth  JEneid.     It  retains  nothing 
•f  this  at  prc^cul,  as  the  country  round  it  changes  its  pro|x;rtitfs  and  countenance  from  age  to 

ag^ 
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Within  tb^  gra9p»  Simi  hdj  down  at  my  feet, 
]  wouirt  vouchsafe  a  kiss  to  a  no>inan? 
A  eelded  eunuch? 

Pko  Fairesi,  that  iQaKrs  for  mfi, 
An4  shews  it  is  po  sensual  ap|ietite. 
But  true  love  to  the  greatness  of  thy  spirit. 
That,  when  that  you  are  mincy  M^all  yield 

me  pleasures 
Hymen,  tho*  blessing  a  new-marrifid  patir* 
Shall  blush  to  think  on,  and  our  oertain  isfuCy 
T^e  glorious  splendour  of  dread  majesty; 
Whose  beams  shall  dazzle  Borneo  apdawe 

the  world. 
My  wants  in  that  kind  others  shall  supply^ 
And  I  give  way  to*t. 

Cleo.  Qaser  than  thy  birth ! 
Can  there  be  gods,  and  hear  this^  and  no 

thunder 
Ram  thee  into  the  earth  ? 

Pho,  Thfv  are  asleep, 
And  cannot  near  thee :  Or,  with  open  eyes 
JjiA  Jove  look  on  us,  I  would  laugh  and  swear 
That  his  artiflery  is  ctoy*d  by  me : 
Or  if  that  they  have  power  to  hurt,  his  bolts 
Are  in  my  hand. 

Cieo,  Most  impious  1 

Pho.  They  are  dreams. 
Religious  fools  shake  at.     Vet  to  assure  thee. 
If  tmesis,  that  scourges  pride  and  scorn. 
Be  any  thing  but  a  name,  she  lives  in  me; 
For,  by  myself  (an  oath  to  me  more  dreadful 
Than  Styx  is  to  your  gods)  weak  Piolomy 

deacl. 
And  Caesar,  both  being  in  my  toil,  remov'd. 
The  poorest  rascals  tha^  are  in  my  camp 
Shall,  in  my  presence,  quench  their  lustfu) 

heat 
In  thee,  and  voung  Arsinoe,  while  I  laush 
To  hear  you  liowl  in  vain.    1  deride  Siose 

gods. 
That  yon  think  can  protect  yon ! 

Cleo,  To  prevent  thee. 
In  that  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate: 
So  hope  I  of  my  sister:  To  confirm  it^ 
I  spit  at  thee,  <ind  scorn  thee! 

Pho.  1  will  tame 
That  haughty  courage,  and  make  it  stoop  too. 


Cleo.  Never!  ' 

I  was  bom  to  command,  and  I  will  die  so. 

Enter  AchillaSf  and  Soldiers,  with  the  hod^ 

HfPtolomy. 

Pho.  The  king  dead?  This  is  a  fair  en- 
Our  future  happiness.  [trance  to 

Art.  Oh,  my  dear  brother ! 

C/fp.  Weep  not,  Arsinoe,  (common  wo- 
men do  so) 
Nor  lose  atear  for  him;  it  cannot  help  him  i 
But  study  to  die  nobly. 

Pho.  Ca»arfled? 
*Tis  deadly  aconite  to  my  cold  heart ; 
It  choaks  my  vital  spirits!  Where  was  your 
Did  the  guards  sleep  ?  [care  ? 

Achil.  He  rous*d  them  with  his  sworid; 
(We  talk  of  Mars,  but  I  am  sure  his  courage 
Admits  of  no  comparison  but  itself!)'' 
And,  as  inspir*d  bv  him*  his  following  friends. 
With  such  a  confidence  as  young  eaglets  prey 
Under  the  large  wing  of  their  fiercer  dam, 
Brake  thro*  our  troops,  and  scattered  *em.  He 

went  on. 
But  still  nursu'd  by  us:  When  on  the  sudden 
He  turn  a  his  head,  and  from  his  eyes  flew 

terror. 
Which  struck  in  us  no  less  fear  and  amazement 
Than  if  we  had  encountered  with  the  lightning 
Hurl'd  from  Jove's  cloudy  brow. 

Cleo.  *Twas  like  my  Canmr! 

Achil.  We  fall'n  baick,  he  made  on ;  and^ 
as  our  fear 
Had  parted  from  us  with  his  dreadful  looks. 
Again  we  foUow*d  :  But,  got  near  the  sea. 
Oil  which  his  navy  anchord,  in  one  hand 
Holdiug  a  scroll  he  had  above  the  waves. 
And  in  the  other  graspins  fast  his  sword. 
As  it  had  been  a  trident  torg*d  by  Vulcan 
To  calm  the  raging  ocean,  lie  made  away,^^ 
As  if  he  had  been  ^Jeptune ;  his  friends,  like 
So  many  Tritons  follow*d,  their  lK)ld  shouts 
Yielding  a  chearful  musick.     We  showcr'd 
darts  [ships: 

Upon  them,  but  in  vain ;  they  reached  their 
And  in  their  safety  we  are  sunk ;  for  Cesar 
Prepares  for  war. 


age.  But  the  vale  round  the  Lago  del  Cane^  which  is  very  near  it,  has  both  the  sulphureous 
and  pestilential  vapours  described  by  Virgil.  Milton,  in  his  V  Allegro,  has  followed  Fletcher 
in  the  use  of  this  exprct-sion.  Seward. 

^  Admits  of  no  comparison  hut  itself^  Mr.  Theobald  has  wrote  parallel  aspAnst  this  line, 
and  seems  to  have  designed  a  note  in  defence  ^f  the  line,  which  Mr.  Pope  and  his  assistants  in 
the  Bathos  so  ingeniously  bantcr'd  him  upon, 

*  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.* 

He  had  certainly  authorities  sufHcient,  both  in  Shakespeare  as  well  as  Fletcher ;  but  as  the 
sentiment  is  in  nself  somewhat  absurd,  and  the  tlirce  greatest  wits  in  Europe  joined  in  exposing 
it,  the  laush  will  always  be  against  him. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  incidents  of  Caesar's  life  is  worthy 
our  Authors,  and  worthy  of  Caesar.  Lucan  seems  to  have  either  exerted,  or  desi^n^'d  to  have 
exerted,  all  the  vig;onrot  his  genius  in  this  description ;  but  the  Pharsalia  unhappityjust  there 
breaks  od*  unfinished.  iSeward. 

'°  lie  made  away.]  We  have  not  alter'd  the  text,  but  strongly  snspcct  the  Author  wrote, 
he  made  a  Way. 


5S4 


THE  FALSE  ONE. 


[Act  5.  Sc  4. 


Pho.  How  fell  I  he  king?         , 

AMI,  Unable 
To  follow  Caesar,  he  was  trod  to  death 
By  the  pursuers,  and  with  hiin  the  priest 
Of  Isis,  pjood  Achoreus. 

Ars.  May  the  earth 
Lie  prnrly  on  their  ashes! 

Pho.   i  feel  now. 
That  there  are  powers  al)ote  us;  and  that  'tis 
AVithin  the  searching  policies  of  man,      [not 
To  alter  their  decrees. 

Clro.  I  laugh  at  thee ! 
Where  are  thy  threats  now,  fix)l?  thy  scofis, 

aiul  scorns 
Against  the  gods?  I  see  calamity 
Is  the  best  mistress  of  religion. 
And  can  convert  an  atheist      [Shout  within. 

Pho.  Oh,  they  come! 
Mountains  fall  on  me!  Oh,  for  him  to  die 
That  p!ac*d  his  Heav'n  on  earth,  is  an  assur- 
ance [me? 
Of  his  descent  to  hell!  Where  shall  I  hide 
The  greatest  daring  to  a  man  dishonest. 


Is  but  a  bastard  courage,  ever  dinting. 

Enter  Ccesar,Scevat  Antony,  and  Doiaheila- 

Casar»  Look  on  your  Cssar!  banish  fear. 
You  are  now  safe!  [my  fairest; 

See,  By  Venus,  not  a  kiss 
'Till  our  work  be  done!  The  traitors  once  dis- 
To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim.^'  [patch'd, 

Ccesar,  I  will  be  speedy. 

[Exeunt  Casar  and  train, 

Clco.   Farewell  again!  —  Arsiuoe!    How 
now,  Eros? 
Ever  faint-hearted  ? 

Eros.  But  that  I  am  assur'd 
Your  excellency  can  command  the  eeneral, 
I  fear  the  soldiers,  for  they  look  as  if 
They  would  be  nibbling  too. 

Cleo.  He  is  all  honour; 
Nor  do  1  now  repent  me  of  my  favours. 
Nor  can  I  think  Nature  e'er  made  a  woman. 
That  in  her  prime  deserv'd  him. 


'*  To  it,  and  tee* II  cry  aim.]  Ay-me  is  a  favourite  cant  term  of  onr  Authors  to  express  the 
whining  of  lovers:  I  believe,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  being  the  true  word  in 
this  place.  Seward. 

In  Mr.  Scward*s  first  note  on  this  play,  he  called  Dr.  Warburton  *  the  greatest  Critic  of 
'  our  nation,*  and  said,  that  he  paid  '  such  deference  to  his  judgment,  as  not  to  differ  from  it 
'  without  much  difhdence.'  After  this  declaration,  we  are  surprized  to  observe  this  alteration, 
directly  against  the  explanation  of  that  Author.  To  cri/  aim  signifies  to  consent  to  or  approve 
o/*anv  thing.  The  expression  occurs  in  the  Merry  Wives  uf  Windsor,  act  ii.  scene  iii.  *Thoa 
•  shaft  woo  her;  cry  aim,  said  1  well?*  Upon  which  passage  the  following  is  part  of  the 
bishop's  not»_\  *  So  again  in  this  play  (the  Merry  Wives)  And  to  these  violent  proceedings  ait 
^  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim,  t.  e.  approve  them.     And  again  in  King  John,  act  ii.  scene  ii. 


ipprov 

"  It  ill  becomes  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
'*  To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.* 

*  i.  e.  to  approve  of,  or  encourage  them.    The  phrase  was  taken,  originally,  from  archerv. 

*  When  any  one  had  challenged  another  to  shoot  at  the  hu»ts  (the  perpetual  diversion,  as  v/eW 

*  as  cx«?rciM%  of  that  time)   the  standers-by  used  to  say  one  to  the  other,  cry  aim,  i.  c.  accept 

*  ilie  challenge.    Thus  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  v.  make  the 
'  Duke  say. 


It 


m 


ust  I 


cry  aime 


**  To  this  unheard-of  insolence  ?' 

/.  r.  cnronraire  it,  and  apree  to  the  request  of  the  duel,  which  one  of  his  subjects  had  inso- 
lenily  demanded  aj^ain.-*!  the  other.  But  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  senseless  editors, 
(tho5C  of  171 1)  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  phrase  cry  aim,  read  it  thus: 


<( 


must  I  crv  ai-me,' 


ah  if  it  was  a  note  of  interjection.    So  again,  Massingcr,  in  his  Guardian  : 

**  I  will  crj;  nl.n,  and  in  another  room 
"  Determii.c  of  my  vengeance.* 

And  again,  in  his  Renegade  : 

*' To  play  the  pnndar 

"  To  the  viceroy  s  loose  embraces,  and  cry  aim, 
*•  While  he  by  force  or  flattery **  .  R. 


